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Brighten  your  whole  summer  with  a  complete  new 
wardrobe  of  stunning,  inexpensive  II.  S.  Waterwear 


You  can  easily  afford  the 
attractive  variety  of  a  whole 
new  swim  wardrobe,  by  Inly- 
ing U.  S.  Waterwear.  For, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  new  materials  and  tex- 
tures are  more  distinctive, 
the  new  styles  more  striking, 
and  the  new  colors  more 
beautiful,  you  can  actually 
own  four  or  five  U.  S.  Swim 
Suits  — permitting  you  eight 
color  variations— for  as  little 
as  fifteen  dollars! 

The  1936  U.  S.  Swim  Suits 
come  in  a  lovely,  new,  three- 
dimensioned,  reversible  ma- 
terial  called   Lace 
Kool-Tex  ...  in  the 
original   air-condi- 
tioned Kool-Tex  .  .  . 
and    Krepe-Tex  — 
more  beautiful  than 


The  Good  Housekeeping 
Guaranty  means  that  U.S. 
Swim  .-Mnts  li;i\  r  been  i  are- 
fully  investigated  and  thor- 
oughly checked.  It  is  your 
assurance  of  value  and 
dependability. 


ever  in  an  entrancing  new 
herringbone  pattern. 

All  U.  S.  Suits  provide  pos- 
itive, effective  figure  control. 
While  light  in  weight,  they 
are  entirely  safe  and  remark- 
ably durable  — every  seam 
has  been  thoroughly  tested. 
All  have  glorious,  sparkling 
color . . .  Lace  Kool-Tex,  Kool- 
Tex,  and  Krepe-Tex  Suits 
dry  almost  instantly— they're 
ready  to  pack  by  the  time 
you  are  dressed. 

Be  certain  to  see  these 
exceptional  suits  at  your 
favorite  store.  And  see,  too, 
how  distinctively 
you  can  complete 
your  swim  outfit 
with  the  fetching 
new  U.  S.  Bathing 
Caps    and    Shoes. 


-/** 
^ 


-fit* 

far 


(A)  This  suit  can  be  worn  two 
different  ways.  This  intrigu- 
ing, one-piece  Lace  Kool-Tex 
model  is  made  of  a  perforated, 
air-conditioned  material  — 
with  an  overall  lace-like  de- 
sign. Reversible,  with  an 
alternate  side  of  white. 

(B)  A  lovely  Krepe-Tex  one- 
piece  model  with  fishnet  in- 
serts under  theattached  skirt. 
Many  excellent  colors. 

(C)  A  two-piece  Krepe-Tex 
Suit  in  entrancing  solid  col- 
ors. Smart  flaring  trunks. 
Halter  neck.  This  model  is 
supplied   with   Swim  Girdle. 


(D>  A  fetching  one  -  piece 
Krepe-Tex  model  in  attrac- 
tive solid  shades.  Halter  tie. 
Sea  horse  inserts  of  fishnet 
at  sides. 

(E)  A  two-piece  scarf  and 
trunks  model  of  Krepe-Tex 
with  smart  insignia  and 
stripe.  Very  pleasing  color 
combinations. 

The  man  with  the  U.  S.  Surf 
Board  is  wearing  the  ex- 
tremely popular  new  U.  S. 
Latex  Swim  Trunks. 


(B)  Patented  Howland Water- 
tight Cap  in  the  new  herring- 
bone Krepe-Tex.  Gay  nautical 
decoration. 

(C)  Latex  Cap  in  the  delight- 
ful new  "velvet"  texture. 
Light  —  strong.  Smart  wing 
decoration. 


(D)  A  Krepe-Tex  Cap  with 
chin  strap.  A  chic,  appliqued 
sea  horse  in  contrasting  color 
is  very  effective, 

(Et  A  Krepe-Tex   Cap   with 

active,  appliqued    naval 

insignia  in  contrasting  color. 


(A)  A  fishnet  shoe  with  open 
toe  and  heel.  Rope  ties.  Smart. 

(B)  An  open-toe  model  in  the 
new  pigskin -patterned  rub- 
ber. Cork-and-crepe  sole. 

(C)  A  new  low-heel  "Beach 
Stroller"  with  broad  awning- 
stripe  cross-piece,  open  toe 
and    sponge    rubber    insole. 


(D)  A  cuban-heel  fishnet 
nn xicl  in  colors!  Rope  tie. 
Very  popular. 

(E)  A  double  cross-strap  san- 
dal with  a  fishnet  pattern  on 
rubber.  Crepe -like  sole. 
Wedge  heel.  In  colors. 


The  line  of  U.  S.  Watertoys  is  bigger  and  better 
than  ev.r.  \/ll  THIS  YEAR—  the  Bowland 
Swim  Teacher —  an  ideal  del  ice  '">  I"  ginners  iu 
the  \*.it,-r.  and  much  used  V\  swimming  instruc- 
tors to  perfect  the  strokes  oi  advanced  pupila. 


United     States     Rubber     Company 

^Urute^neuT!bbe^nDducUjnc^T79(^roadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.       [^^ 
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and  who  should  know  better  than  these 

beautiful  models  what  tooth  paste  keeps 

teeth  looking  loveliest? 


Anita  Counihan,  voted  New  York's  most  popular 
model,  says: 

"I  find  that  Listerine  Tooth  Paste  is  the  best  denti- 
frice that  I  have  ever  used.  It  leaves  the  teeth  so  bright 
and  luminous." 

What  says  piquant  Sally  Bynum,  a  charming  new- 
comer to  the  ranks  of  beautiful  women  in  New  York 
studios? 

"The  first  thing  a  model  has  to  learn  is  what  dentifrice 
is  best  for  her  teeth — that  is  why  I  use  Listerine  Tooth 
Paste.  It  is  so  safe,  so  pleasant." 

How  does  dark-eyed  Annette  Downes  keep  her  teeth 
looking  their  best?  "With  Listerine  Tooth  Paste,"  she  says. 

What  finer  praise  could  a  dentifrice  have  than  the  ap- 
proval of  these  young  women,  much  of  whose  success 
depends  on  their  teeth  staying  attractive! 

Now  there's  a  wonderful  special  bargain  offer  of  Lis- 
terine Tooth  Paste  that  no  woman  will  want  to  miss.  (See 
panel  below.)  Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SALLY  BYNUM 

charming  newcomer  to 
New  York  and   Holly - 
k  wood  studios 


ANNETTE  DOWNES 

of  California  and  New  York 


MOIRE    VACATION    KIT 

Rubber  lined       Glider  lock       Choice  of  colors 
AND 

251  LISTERINE  TOOTH  PASTE 

AND 

DENTAL  SPECIAL  TOOTH  BRUSH 

Choice  of  tufted  or  ovol  type 

ALL  3  ~  49* 
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THE  WINNER/ 

METRO -GOLDWYN- MAYER 

We're  taking  space  in  this  magazine  to  tell  you  to  keep 
your  eye  on  Leo,  the  M-G-M  Lion! 

He's  had  the  best  year  of  his  career  what  with  grand  enter- 
tainments like  "Mutiny  on  the  Bounty",  "China  Seas", 
"Broadway  Melody  of  '36",  "A  Night  at  the  Opera", 
"Rose  Marie"  and  all  the  other  great  M-G-M  hits!  And 
of  course  there's  "The  Great  Ziegfeld",  now  playing  in 
selected  cities  as  a  road-show  attraction  and  not  to  be 
shown  otherwise  this  season. 

But  (pardon  bis  Southern  accent)  Leo  says:  "You  ain't 
seen  nuthin'  yet!"...  On  this  page  is  just  part  of  the 
happy  M-G-M  family  of  stars.  Look  them  over.  You'll  find 
most  of  the  screen's  famed  personalities  and  great  talents 
on  Leo's  list.  They  will  appear  in  the  big  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  productions  that  are  now  in  the  making  and 
planned  for  months  to  come. 

Ask  the  Manager  of  the  theatre  that  plays  M-G-M  pic- 
tures about  the  marvelous  entertainments  he  is  arranging 
to  show.  And  when  Leo  roars,  settle  back  in  your  seat  for 
real  enjoyment! 


William  Powell 


Myrna  Loy 


Eleanor  Powell        Freddie  Bartholomew         Robert  Taylor        The  Marx  Brothers 
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SORRY!  WE  DIDN'T  HAVE  SPACE  FOR  THEIR  PHOTOS!  MORE  M-G-M  STARS 

Franchot  Tone,  Robert  Young.  Rosalind  Russell,  Frank  Morgan,  Edna  May  Oliver,  Reginald 
Owen,  Virginia  Bruce,  Nat  Pendleton,  Lewis  Stone,  Johnny  W'eissmuller,  Jean  Hersholt, 
I\'il  Healy,  Allan  Jones,  Buddy  Ebsen,  Joseph  Calleia,  Maureen  O'Sullivan,  Una  Merkel, 
Chester  Morris,  Stuart  Erwin,  Brine  Cabot,  Elizabeth  Allan,  Brian  Aherne,  Charles  Butter- 
worth,  Madge  Evans,  Frances  Langford,  Eric  Linden,  June  Knight,  Ann  I.oring,  Robert 
Benchley,  Jean  Parker,  May  Robson,  Mickey  Rooney,  James  Stewart,  Ernestine  Schumann- 
Heink,  Harvey  Stephens,  etc. 
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"A  man  who  is  made  to  order  to  answer  our  plea  for  pictures  with  color,  ro- 
mance, adventure  and  thrills.     If  you  haven't  guessed  his  name:  Errol  Flynn" 


1st  PRIZE— $15.00 

THE  WINNER 

CHARLES  CHAPLIN,  as  some  one  aptly  remarked,  is  a 
living  proof  that  silence  is  golden.  A  man  who  can  by 
sheer  pantomime  interpret  the  meaning  of  a  song  without 
lyrics,  convey  that  he  is  "getting  a  hold  on  himself"  and  swing 
us  alternately  from  howls  of  laughter  to  sighs  of  pity  is  an 
artist  indeed. 

In  "Modern  Times,"  I  realized  for  the  first  time  just  how 
great  a  master  he  is.  You  don't  need  dialogue  to  follow  the 
story.  And  though  I  wouldn't  be  an  Indian  giver  about  the 
talkies,  I  wouldn't  have  the  Chaplin  films  anything  but  silent. 
This  frustrated  little  man  with  his  baggy  trousers,  turned  up 
ihoes,  derby  hat  and  funny  little  mustache— more  power  to 
him! 

S.  K..  Parkhurst,  Seattle,  Wash. 


2nd  PRIZE— $10.00 

BOUQUETS  FOR  BETTE 

Bette  Davis  certainly  shows  up 
those  beautiful  but  dumb  actresses 
who  are  interested  only  in  showing 
off  their  shapely  limbs,  their  soulful 
eyes  and  carefully  coiffured  hair  to 
the  exclusion  of  their  acting. 

How  many  actresses  would  be 
willing  to  play  the  parts  she  does  in 
shabby  unbecoming  clothes,  with  hair 
dishevelled,  dark  ringed  eyes  and  face 
free  of  make-up?  But  Bette  Davis 
does,  and  emerges  with  trophies  to 
prove  that  she  is  one  of  the  greatest 
little  stars  the  screen  has  ever  pro- 
duced. 

Erma  Bersuch,  Topeka,  Kan. 

3rd  PRIZE— $5.00 

THE  LITTLE  THINGS  COUNT 

Hats  off  to  the  incomparable 
"Quints"  in  "The  Country  Doctor"! 
Five  stars  of  the  Milky  Way,  they 
have  won  the  hearts  of  the  world. 

The  children  of  the  movies  carry  all 
before  them.  "Our  Gang"  will  always 
have  a  stronger  appeal  than  our 
gangsters;  even  the  curves  of  Mae 
West  and  the  histrionics  of  Greta  Garbo  had  to  give  way 
before  the  unadorned  dimples  and  spontaneous  laughter  of 
Shirley  Temple,  and  what  screen  Adonis  can  compete  with 
Freddie  Bartholomew  in  the  capturing  of  hearts? 

William  W.  Ruck.  North  Adam-.  Mass 

$1.00  PRIZE 

THE  IDEAL  BOY  FRIEND 

Every  once  in  a  while  a  new  star  rises  above  the  horizon; 
some  jump  to  overnight  fame,  others  start  at  the  bottom  and 
work  up  the  ladder  of  fame.  The  latter  method  applies  to 
Robert  Taylor.  Bob  has  taken  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Public  by 
storm,  and  why  shouldn't  he?  He  typifies  the  ideal  boy-friend 
every  young  girl  would  like  to  have:  gay.  carefree,  handsome  as 
a  Greek  god,  boyish,  charming  and  intelligent. 

Ac. \  i  li  \  I'i  i  li'i'ii  1 1.  Flushing,  N.  V. 


$1.00  PRIZE 

ADVICE  FOR  ANN 

Ann  Harding  is  a  fine  actress  and  always  a  favorite  of  mine 
until  she  began  playing  such  "suffering"  roles.  It  is  now  re- 
ported that  she  will  play  no  more  such  roles.     Good  for  Ann! 

However,  there's  still  "suffering"  ahead  both  for  fans  and 
box-office  unless  Ann  will  amputate  that  hair  bun,  and  get 
herself  a  smart  ringletted  hair-do  fore  and  aft.  Eve's  long 
hair  may  have  been  spun  gold  and  greatly  admired  by  Adam, 
but  only  in  a  nudist  colony  need  it  be  worn  a  la  Eden  today. 
Nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  Ann's  success  today  but  her  hair. 

Mary  Street,  Oakland,  Calif. 

$1.00  PRIZE 

INTRODUCING  ERROL 

Just  when  I'm  getting  tired  of  all  these  masculine  cream- 
puffs  on  the  screen,  along  comes  a  lad  who  can  take  a  rap  on 
the  shoulder  without  falling  apart.  A  man  who  is  made  to 
order  to  answer  our  pleas  for  pictures  with  color,  adventure, 
romance  and  thrills.  If  you  have  not  guessed  his  name,  let 
me  introduce  to  you  the  one  and  only  Errol  Flynn. 

Emily  Harris,  Chicago,  Illinois 

$1.00  PRIZE 

JEANETTE  HAS   EVERYTHING 

Jeanette  MacDonald  has  everything — including 
a  million-dollar  voice  and  smile.     She's  an  actress 
that  men  and  women  both  can  love,  and  that's 
saying  something.     She's  educated,  refined,  and 
sufficiently  mature  so  that  I  don't  get  her  con- 
fused with  my  own  youngsters  and 
start  wondering  in  the  midst  of  a 
love  scene  "where's  daughter?"     I 
would  like  to  see  more  of  my  favorite 
actress. 

Mrs.  Verda  Petty, 
Lomita  Park,  Calif. 

$1.00  PRIZE 

MICKEY  MOUSE'S  MAGIC 

I  like  Mickey  Mouse  because:  He 
has  the  same  desire  for  love  and 
happiness  that  I  have;  is  brave  and 
fights  for  right;  is  clever  and  does 
impossible  things  I  would  like  to  do 
but  cannot  do,  and  by  amusing  me 
makes  me  forget  my  troubles.  Long 
live  Mickey  Mouse. 
George  F.  Young,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

DON'T  CHANGE  YOUR  TYPE 

After  listening  in  silence  for  so 
long  to  people  who  do  not  wish  their 
favorite  movie  stars  to  be  "typed," 
I  protest.  The  last  straw  was  a  re- 
cent letter  asking  that  Greta  Garbo 
be  given  a  light  comedy  part  like 
Sylvia  Sidney  in  "Accent  on  Youth." 
Of  all  the  ludicrous  ideas.  Garbo  is 
a  worldly,  emotional  woman.  She 
would  be  as  out  of  place  in  such  a 

part  as,  say,  the  Marx  Brothers  turning  Leslie  Howard.    1  am 
for  the  "typed"  side  of  the  question.    There  are  plenty  of  sta  i 
in  Hollywood,  so  why  not  let  them  retain  the  roles  they  do  best? 
Barbara  Johxson,  Hopewell,  X.  J. 

GIVE  ALAN  A  CHANCE 

I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  felt  so  much  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm about  an  up  and  coming  young  actor  before.     I'm 


".  .  .  the  beautiful  but 
dumb  actresses  can  show 
off  if  they  want  to.  Bette 
Davis  will  tend  to  acting" 


"Jeanette  MacDonald  has  everything. 
She's  an  actress  both  men  and  women 
can  love.    She's  educated,  and  refined" 


speaking  of  Alan  Baxter  who  gave 
such  an  excellent  performance  in 
"Thirteen  Hours  By  Air."  However, 
I  dread  the  thought  that  he  may  be 
continually  typed  as  a  gangster  or 
villain  —  the  producer  evidently 
are  not  able  to  see  what  a  huge  suc- 
cess he  would  he  as  a  leading  man. 
One  chance  to  prove  his  ability  is  all 
an  actor  needs,  as  shown  in  the  case 
of  Errol  Flynn,  and  Baxter  has 
already  proved  his  merit.  Give  him 
a  break,  he  deserves  it. 

Barbara  Win  it,  Encino,  Calif. 

A    PRAYER    FOR    JOAN 


It  distresses  me  to  see  my  idol, 
Joan  Crawford,  kept  down  on  the  lower  rungs  of  greatness. 
From  this  distance  of  thousands  of  miles,  I  send  this  prayer 
that  the  producers  will  stop  teaming  her  with  Cable  and 
Montgomery  in  chattering,  noisy,  fun  loving  girlish  parts,  and 
cast  her.  say,  with  Fredric  March  in  straight  dramatic  human 
parts  like  that  of  Merle  Obcron  in  "The  Dark  Angel."  Only 
then  will  we  glimpse  the  wonder  that  is  really  Joan  Crawford. 

\.  S.  Phadke,  Kolhapur,  India 

[  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE    971 
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"Three  Cheers  For  Love"  is  Eleanore  Whitney's  forthcoming  film  so  we   are  com'ng  forth  with  "Ten  Cheers  For  The  Bathing  Suit" 


UJSOLl  I  KOI  'KT  M-G  \1.  \  batty  comedy 
melodrama  in  which  Lionel  Atwill  takes  a  sinister 
role  of  fate-maker  for  a  number  of  people  dumped 
on  his  ranch  from  a  plane  crash.  Fun  if  not  taken 
seriously.   (June) 

AMATEUR  GENTLEMAN,  THE  —  Criterion- 
United  Artists. — The  movie  version  of  Jeffery  Far- 
nol's  novel  of  a  ne'er-do-well  crashing  the  social  gates 
of  18th  century  London  to  save  his  father  from  hang- 
ing is  recommended  for  the  ingratiating  performance 
of  Doug  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  the  loveliness  of  Elissa  Landi 
and  the  fine  acting  of  Basil  Sydney  and  Gordon 
Harker.      (May.) 

AND  SO  THEY  WERE  MARRIED— Columbia. 

— Laughter  and  lots  of  fun  when  the  children  of 
man-hating  Mary  Astor  and  woman-hater  Melyvn 
Douglas  involve  them  in  everything  from  jail  to 
matrimony.  Edith  Fellows  and  George  McKay  are 
refreshing  and  the  settings  are  lovely.     (June) 

•  BIG  BROWN  E\ES— Wanger- Paramount- 
Grand  comedy,  witty  dialogue,  and  slick 
melodrama  with  Joan  Bennett  as  the  manicurist 
turned  sob-sister,  and  Cary  Grant  as  a  detective 
unearthing  the  machinations  of  Walter  Pidgeon, 
Alan  Baxter  and  Lloyd  Nolan  and  solving  a  baby 
killing  and  robbery.     Don't  miss  this.    (June) 

BORN  FOR  GLORY— GB  —  The  adventures 
and  sacrifices  of  a  patriotic  young  British  able  sea- 
man, beautifully  photographed  against  the  back- 
ground of  England's  famous  fleet.    (June) 

BOULDER  DAM  — Warners  —  Depicting  the 
metamorphosis  of  a  smart  aleck  (Ross  Alexander) 
through  his  pride  as  a  workman  in  building  the 
celebrated  dam  for  future  generations.  Fascinating 
shots  of  the  project.     Good  cast      (May.) 

BRIDES  ARE  LIKE  THAT  —  First  National.— 
Ross  Alexander  in  a  bright,  snappy  little  comedy  of 
the  ne'er-do-well  windbag  who  fools  his  critics  in  the 
applesauce  business.  Anita  Louise  lovely  as  his 
trusting  wife,  but  it's  Ross'  show.    (April.) 

BROADWAY  PLAYBOY— Warners— Refresh- 
ing version  of  George  M.  Cohan's  play,  "Home 
Towners."  Gene  Lockhart  splendid  as  Warren 
William's  pal  who  twists  things  up  for  a  bridal  party 
June  Travis  justifies  her  co-stardom      (May.) 

•  CAPTAIN  JANUARY— 20th  Century-Fox.— 
Shirley  Temple  at  her  best  in  a  delightful  story 
of  a  lighthouse  keepers  granddaughter  She  is  ably 
assisted  by  Guy  Kibbee,  Slim  Summerville,  and 
Buddy  Ebsen.  The  music  and  dancing  are  excellent, 
too.     Take  the  family.      (May.) 
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Anthony  Adverse — Warners 50 

Big  Noise,  The — Warners 53 

Born  to  Fight — Chelsea 104 

Border  Flight — Paramount 53 

Case  Against  Mrs.  Ames,  The — Wanger. . .  52 
Case  of  the  Velvet  Claws,  The — Warners. .  104 

Dancing  Pirate — Pioneer 50 

Devil's  Squadron — Columbia 53 

Dracula's  Daughter — Universal 53 

Ex-Mrs.  Bradford,  The— RKO-Radio 52 

Forgotten  Faces — Paramount 53 

Half  Angel— 20th  Century- Fox 53 

Human  Cargo — 20th  Century-Fox 52 

One  Rainy  Afternoon — Pickford-Lasky.  .  .  52 
Poor  Little  Rich  Girl— 20th  Century- Fox.  51 
Princess  Comes  Across,  The — Paramount.    104 

Red  Wagon — Alliance-First  Division 104 

Show  Boat     Universal 51 

Singing  Cowboy,  The — Republic 104 

Sins  of  Man— 20th  Century-Fox 50 

Sons  O'  Guns — Warners 51 

Special  Investigator— RKO-Radio 52 

Speed— M-G-M 104 

Three  Wise  Guys,  The— M-G-M 104 

Two  Against  the  World    Warners 104 

Under  Two  Flags— 20th  Century-Fox.  ...  52 
U's  Love  Again     GB 104 


CHARLIE  CHAN  AT  THE  CIRCUS— 20th  Cen 

tury-Fox. — Murder  under  the  big  top  in  the  midst 
of  clowns,  freaks  and  animals.  Warner  Oland  gives 
his  usual  smooth  interpretation,  solving  the  mystery 
with  the  help  of  his  son.  Key  Luke.  The  midgets. 
George  and  Olive  Crasno,  are  outstanding.     (May.) 

COLLEEN  —  Warners. — Conglomeration  of  farce, 
musical  comedy  and  straight  drama.  Joan  Blondell 
as  a  dizzy  chocolate  dipper  and  Jack  Oakie  are  bright 
spots.     Dick  Powell  and  Ruby  Keeler  so-so.     (April.) 

DANCING  FEET  —  Republic— Excellent  tap 
dancing  high  lights  a  rather  dull  dance  drama  with 
Joan  Marsh  as  the  dance  hall  hostess  who  persuades 
her  grouchy  grandpa  to  back  Eddie  Nugent's  terpsi- 
chorean  idea.    Don't  go  out  of  your  way.    (April.) 

DANGEROUS  WATERS  —  Universal.  —  Jack 
Holt  as  a  sea-faring  man  foils  plans  for  dirty  work  in 
the  engine  room  by  insurance  sharks.  Grace  Bradley 
is  the  vamp,  and  Charlie  Murray's  slapstick  steals 
scenes.      (April.) 

DESERT  GOLD — Paramount. — A  bang-up  Zane 
Grey   Western,   with   Tom   Keene  and   Monte   Blue 

fighting  hard  and  riding  fast  for  Marsha  Hunt  and  a 
fabulous  gold  mine.  Buster  Crabbe  is  an  Indian 
chief.     Western  addicts  will  love  it.    (May.) 

•  DESIRE  —  Paramount. — Exotic  Marlene  Die- 
trich  in  an  ultra  sophisticated  role  of  a  jewel 
thief  who  dupes  Gary  Cooper  into  assisting  her. 
Good  cast.  Excellent  photography.  Better  leave  the 
children  at  home.      (April.) 

DON'T   GAMBLE   WITH    LOVE— Columbia  — 

Familiar  domestic  strife  enlivened  by  an  exciting 
climax  when  wife  Ann  Sothern  exposes  the  tricks  of 
her  gambling  husband  (Bruce  Cabot)  to  save  their 
wedded  bliss.  Nice  acting  by  Elizabeth  Risdon. 
Clifford  Jones  and  Irving  Pichel.     (June) 

DON'T  GET  PERSONAL — Universal. — A  nicely 
produced,  pleasant  bit  of  sky-larking.  Jimmy  Dunn 
and  Pinky  Tomlin  stranded  in  New  \  ork  offer  to 
taxi  Sally  Eilers  to  Ohio  and  it's  fun  and  fighting  all 
111,    way.'     Good  for  a  few  laughs.      (June) 

EVERYBODY'S  OLD  MAN— 20th  Century-Fox. 

—  Bulky  Irvin  S.  Cobb  as  a  big-hearted  food  tycoon 
teaches  nephew  Norman  Foster  a  few  business  tricks 
while  saving  the  financial  day  Foi  RocheUe  Hudson 
and  Johnny  Downs.     Lively,  wholesome  fun.     (May.) 


EVERY  SATURDAY  NIGHT  —  20th  Century- 
Fox. — Engaging  little  picture  of  everyday  problems 
of  the  average  family.  Jed  Prouty,  Spring  Byington 
and  talented  cast.  First  of  a  series  entitled  "Our 
American  Family."      (April.) 


FARMER  IN  THE  DELL— RKO- Radio.— Highly 
diverting  film  of  an  Iowa  bucolic.  Fred  Stone,  per- 
plexed by  the  twist  of  fate  which  makes  him  a  movie 
star.  Esther  Dale  marvelous  as  his  wife;  Jean  Parker 
and  Frank  Albertson  nice  as  sweethearts.  Moroni 
Olsen  steals  scenes.      (May.) 


F-MAN — Paramount. — A  weak  story  but  mildly 
amusing,  about  a  soda  jerker.  Jack  Haley,  with  as- 
pirations to  be  a  G-Man.  Practical  jokers  make  him 
an  F-Man,  but  he  turns  the  tables  neatly  with  the 
help  of  Adrienne  Marden.      (May.) 


•  FOLLOW  THE  FLEET  —  RKO-Radio.— 
Fred  Astaire  and  Ginger  Rogers'  amazing  dance 
routines  with  a  nautical  background;  Irving  Berlin's 
music;  a  new  comer  to  the  screen,  Harriet  Hilliard. 
whose  singing  will  thrill  you.    A  bit.  (April.) 


GARDEN  MURDER  CASE,  THE  —  M-G-M.— 
A  fairly  interesting  study  of  murder  by  hypnotism 
with  little  resemblance  to  S.  S.  Van  Dine's  thriller. 
Edmund  Lowe  is  satisfactory  as  Philo  Vance; 
H.  B.  Warner  a  convincing  heavy,  and  Virginia  Bruce 
lovely  looking.      (April.) 


GENTLE  JULIA  —  20th  Century-Fox.  —  Booth 
Tarkington's  charming  small  town  tale  with  Jane 
Withers  playing  cupid  for  Tom  Brown  in  his  courtship 
of  Aunt  Julia  (Marsha  Hunt),  who  falls  for  city 
slicker  George  Meeker.  Tom  Brown  rivals  the  best 
Withers'  performance  to  date.     (May.) 


GIVE  US  THIS  NIGHT  —  Paramount.  —  The 
glorious  voices  of  Gladys  Swarthout  and  Jan  Kiepura 
lift  a  somewhat  mediocre  story.  Jan  plays  a  singing 
fisherman  in  love  with  a  diva.  Alan  Mowbray  is 
grand  as  a  comic  tenor      (May.) 


HERE  COMES  TROUBLE  —  20th-Century-Fox. 
— Paul  Kelly's  fine  talents  wasted  in  an  incredibly 
dull  story  of  thievery  with  Mona  Barrie  acting  the 
siren.     Skip  it.      (April.) 


HOUSE   OF   A   THOUSAND   CANDLES,   THE— 

Republic. — Phillips  Holmes,  Mae  Clarke,  Irving 
Pichel  and  Rosita  Moreno  do  well  enough  in  a 
mildly  interesting  film  based  on  Meredith  Nicholson's 
story  of  the  international  spy  system.     (May.) 


*I  MARRIED  A  DOCTOR— Warners.— A 
powerful  and  poignant  new  version  of  Sinclair 
Lewis'  "Main  Street."  Josephine  Hutchinson  ad- 
mirable as  the  city  girl  who  marries  a  small  town 
doctor  (Pat  O'Brien)  and  is  rebuffed  by  her  neighbors. 
Ray  Mayer  almost  steals  the  show.   (June) 


•  IT  HAD  TO  HAPPEN  —  20th  Century-Fox. 
— You'll  like  smooth  George  Raft  and  Rosalind 
Russell  in  this  big  city  success  story  of  an  immigrant 
who  smashes  his  way  to  political  power.  Good  cast 
includes  Leo  Carrillo,  Arline  Judge  and  Alan  Dine- 
hart.      (April.) 


JAILBREAK — Warners. — Exciting  melodrama  of 
escape  and  murder  within  the  walls  of  a  famous 
"big  house."  Craig  Reynolds  is  the  reporter  who 
solves  everything  and  Dick  Purcell  and  June  Travis 
supply  interest  too.   (June) 


KING  OF  THE  PECOS— Republic— A  stereo- 
typed Western  with  the  usual  honest  cattlemen 
gypped  out  of  their  water  rights.  Law  and  order 
triumph  with  John  Wayne's  help.  Cy  Kendall 
splendid  as  the  head  thief.     (June) 


KLONDIKE  ANNIE  —  Paramount.— Mae  West, 
rather  offensively  mixing  sex  with  religion,  turns 
evangelist  in  a  clumsy  tale  of  the  Klondike  gold  rush. 
Victor  McLaglen  wallows  harmlessly.  You'll  yawn. 
(April.) 


LAUGHING  IRISH  EYES— Republic— Plenty 
of  shamrocks  and  brogues  in  this  tale  of  a  fight 
promoter  who  backs  a  blacksmith,  who  prefers  to  sing. 
Evalyn  Knapp  and  Ray  Walker  persuade  him  to 
fight  and,  of  course,  win.  Phil  Regan's  singing  is 
nice,  and  Walter  C    Kelly  is  excellent.     (May.) 


LAW  IN  HER  HANDS— First  National.— Con- 
cerning two  ex-waitresses,  Margaret  Lindsay  and 
Glenda  Farrell  who  turn  lawyers  and  get  themselves 
tangled  up  with  racketeers.     Fairly  amusing.  (June) 


LEATHERNECKS    HAVE    LANDED,    THE — 

Republic— Plenty  of  action  in  this  illogical  tale  of  a 
rambunctious  marine.  Lew  Ayres,  who  reinstates 
himself  through  his  heroism  for  the  stars  and  stripes 
Isabel  Jewell  is  with  him.      (April.) 


•  LET'S  SING  AGAIN— Sol  Lesser-Principal 
Prod. — George  Houston's  glorious  baritone 
and  the  delightful  singing  of  a  new  child  star,  Bobby 
Breen,  make  this  sentimental  tale  of  a  father's 
search  for  his  lost  son  excellent  entertainment.  The 
cast  is  good  and  the  musical  production  outstanding. 
You'll   like  it.      (June) 


•  LITTLE  LORD  FAUNTLEROY— Selznick 
International.  —  A  superb  production  of 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett's  story  of  a  New  York  boy 
in  line  for  an  earldom.  Freddie  Bartholomew  wins 
new  distinction  as  the  little  lord,  and  C.  Aubrey  Smith 
top  acclaim  as  the  crochety  earl.  Dolores  Costello  is 
lovely  as  Dearest;  Guy  Kibbee  and  Henry  Stephenson 
are  excellent,  too.     Don't  miss  it.     (May.) 


•  LITTLE  MISS  NOBODY— 20th  Century-Fox. 
— Talented  Jane  Withers  at  her  best  sacrificing 
love  and  home  for  her  friend,  Betty  Jane  Hainey,  and 
getting  in  and  out  of  exciting  scrapes  doing  it.  (June) 


•  MODERN  TIMES  —  Charles  Chaplin.— Unit- 
ed Arlists. — Charlie  Chaplin's  new  opus. 
Unadulterated  comedy  served  up  in  the  old  hilarious 
Chaplin  style.  The  musical  score  is  excellent,  and  he 
sings!    See  it  by  all  means.      (April.) 


MOONLIGHT  MURDER  —  M-G-M.  —  A  too 

complicated     plot     combining    opera,     murder,    and 
mercy  killing.     In  the  cast  .ire  Leo  Carrill 
Morris,    Madge   Evans,  and  J.   C.   Naish  who  takes 
honors  as  a  madman.     (May.) 


MURDER  BY  AN  ARISTOCRAT— Warners  — 

A  confused  and  heavy  story  mad'    w 
thrills    about    three    murders    in    a    family    ruled    by 
Virginia    Brissac.      Marguerite  Churchill   real 
sleuthing    nurse.      Lyle    Talbot    is   around.       (June) 


MUSS  'EM    UP  —  RKO-Radio.— A  mystery  tale 
with  a  fake  kidnaping  and  a  real  murder  to  keep  you 


At  the  age  of  sixty-two  Fred  Stone  continues  to  hand  out  a  good  line. 
He  recently  celebrated  his  fiftieth  anniversary  as  an  entertainer  by  buying 
a  ranch  in  Hollywood  where  he  intends  to  make  his  home.  Ride  'em.  Cowboy! 


•  LOVE  ON  A  BET  —  RKO-Radio.— Amusing 
dialogue,  unique  comedy  situations  and  effort- 
less performances  by  Helen  Broderick,  Wendy 
Barrie.  and  Gene  Raymond,  who  sets  out  to  win  a 
bet  against  impossible  odds.   Grand  fun.      (April.) 


•  MESSAGE  TO  GARCIA,  A— 20th  Century- 
Fox — A  spectacular,  somewhat  overdrawn  story 
of  President  McKinley's  secret  message  to  Cuban  in- 
surgents during  the  Spanish-American  War,  with 
John  Boles  as  the  hero,  Barbara  Stanwyck  and 
Wallace  Beery.     Superior  photography.     (May.) 


•  MILKY  WAY,  THE  —  Paramount.— Harold 
Lloyd  better  than  ever  in  a  Caspar  Milquetoast 
characterization,  hast  story,  clever  dialogue  and 
swell  cast  including  Adolphe  Menjou,  Verree  Teas- 
dale,  Helen  Mack.  Bill  Gargan.   Grand  fun.    (April.) 


•  MR.  DEEDS  GOES  TO  TOWN— Columbia. 
— An  interesting  and  powerful  picture  com 
bining  satire  with  hilarity,  Gar)  (  oopei  superb  as 
the  <mall  town  boy  who  inherits  millions  and  is  tried 
for  insanity  when  I  -  to  give  it  away.    Jean 

Arthur  swell  as  the  srn  rid    Douglas 

Dumbrille   and    Lionel    Slander    must    not    be   over- 
looked.    Be  sure  and  see  it.    (June) 


alternately  laughing  and  guessing.  Preston  Foster 
convincing  as  the  detective;  Big  Boy  Williams  has 
fun  as  his  stooge.  Margaret  Callahan  and  Florine 
McKinney  are  the  heart  throbs.    (April.) 


•  NEXT  TIME  WE  LOVE  —  Universal.  — 
Ursula  Parrot's  moving  story  acted  with 
sincerity  and  distinction  by  Margaret  Sullavan,  and 
new  comer  James  Stewart  as  a  young  married  couple 
torn  between  love,  marriage  and  personal  ambition. 
Outstanding  direction.      (April.) 


•     PETTICOAT  FEVER  —   M-G-M.  Vou'll 

have  tons  of  laughs  at  this  g  iv.  twinkling,  non- 
ll  tale  of  an  exiled  Englishman  in  Labrador  and 
his  reactions  to  a  beautiful  woman.  Robert  Mont- 
gomery is  deft;  Myrna  Loy  has  her  cust 
charm;  Reginald  Owen  is  funny,  and  even  the 
Eskimos  are  a  riot.     (May.) 


•     PRISONER    OF    SHARK     IS1    VND 
Century-Fox. — Warner    Baxter    superb    in    a 
dramatic,    gripping,    and    distingu  is    Dr. 

Mudd  who  is  incarcerated  for  his  inno 

;n  of  Abraham  Lincoln,    (dona  Stuart  ; 
tifully  cast  as  his  loyal  wife.    Splendid.    ■April.) 


Tennis   is   just   a   racket   for   Shirley 


PREVIEW      MURDER      MYSTERY,     THE — 

Paramount. — A  smartly  paced  and  puzzling  mystery, 
with  Rod  LaRoque  as  the  murdered  star,  and  Regi- 
nald Denny,  Frances  Drake,  Gail  Patrick  and 
Conway  Tearle  all  contributing  to  the  suspense  and 
suspicion.      (April.) 

RETURN    OF   JIMMY    VALENTINE,    THE  — 

Republic. — A  semi-mystery  with  exceptional  sus- 
pense and  sparkling  dialogue,  concerning  the  dis- 
appearance ol  that  beloved  rogue,  Jimmy  Valentine. 
Well  played  by  Roger  Pryor,  J.  Carrol  Naish  and 
Edgar  Kennedy.      (April.) 

•  RHODES— GB—  A  sincere  picture  of  the  life 
of  the  famed  British  diamond  merchant, 
patriot  and  scholar.  Walter  Huston  able  as  Rhodes, 
Basil  Sydney  fine  as  Dr.  Jameson,  but  highest  honors 
go  to  Oscar  Homolka  as  Paul   Kruger.      (May.) 

ROAD  GANG — Warners. — Good  performances  by 
Donald  Woods,  Kay  Linaker  Henry  O'Neill,  and 
Joseph  King  fail  to  raise  this  grim,  depressing  story 
of  a  writer  who  exposes  the  crookedness  of  a  state 
political  dictator.     Pretty  brutal.     (May.) 

ROBIN     HOOD     OF     EL     DORADO,     THE— 

M-G-M. — Fine  direction  and  superb  cast  in  a  thrill- 
ing, but  too  romantic  tale  of  the  bandit  Juaquin 
Murrieta,  the  Robin  Hood  of  early  California  history. 
Warner  Baxter  handles  the  desperado's  role  well. 
(May.) 

SEEING  EYE,  THE  —  Educational.— An  instruc- 
tive and  heart-warming  picturization  of  the  worthy 
non-profit  organization  in  New  Jersey  which  trains 
German  police  dogs  to  lead  the  blind.    (April.) 

SILLY  BILLIES  —  RKO-Radio.  —  Old  Home 
Week  for  Wheeler  and  Woolsey,  who  are  covered 
wagoneers  this  time.  Old  stuff,  but  funny.  Dorothy 
Lee  is  Wheeler's  heart  trouble.     (May.) 

•  SMALL  TOWN  GIRL— M-G-M— Janet 
Gaynor  magnificent  in  this  beautifully  directed 
story  of  a  small  town  girl  married  to  a  sophisticate 
who  doesn't  want  her.  Robert  Taylor  takes  honors 
too,  and  noteworthy  acting  is  contributed  by  a 
fine  cast.      (June) 

SNOWED  UNDER  —  Warners.— An  unpreten- 
tious and  rib-tickling  little  farce  with  George  Brent 
as  a  playwright  harassed  by  too  many  wives. 
Genevieve  Tobin,  Patricia  Ellis  and  Glenda  Karrell 
furnish  the  feminine  distraction.      (April.) 

SONG  AND  DANCE  MAN  —  20th  Century-Kox. 

—  Paul   Kelly  and  Claire  Trevor  struggle  through  an 

old  story  of  a  mis-mated  vaudeville  team  who  can't 

stick  together   on    Broadway,  with   the  usual  back- 

tage    aci  ifi<  e.    I  u  il  anot  hei  movie.    (.1  pril.) 

•  SUTTER'S  GOLD  —  Universal.  —  Drama, 
comedy,  romance  and  tragedy  combine  in  this 
colorful  epic  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  (  alifornia, 
Edward  Arnold  as  Suiter:  Lee  Tracy  as  his  friend, 
are  splendid;  Binnie  Barnes  and  [Catherine  Alexandei 
i  mi   romance  into  Sutter's  life  admirably.     (June) 

•      13  HOURS  BY   AIR— Paramount— A  melo- 
drama  I  ii     tory  of  the  transcontinental  air  serv- 
■  th  a  fine  cast.    Fred  MacMurray  is  pilot;  roan 

Bennett,   Brian   Donlevy,  Alan   Baxter.  Fred  Keating 

and  ZaSu  Pitl  are  thi  pa  engers  who  furnish  thrill- 
ing    a  pense.     Excellent  direction.     [May.) 


THE  COUNTRY  BEYOND— 20th  Centurv-Fox. 
— Insurpassable  pictorial  beauty  and  the  dog  Buck's 
cleverness  help  a  weak  story  in  which  two  Canadian 
Mounties,  Paul  Kelly  and  Robert  Kent,  solve  a 
murder  which  entangles  Rochelle  Hudson  and  Alan 
Hale,  her  fur-trapper  father.     (June) 

•     THE   COUNTRY    DOCTOR— 20th  Century- 
Fox. — The  famous  Dionne  quintuplets'  debut 
as  actresses.    Superb  story,  direction  and  cast,  which 
includes  Jean  Hersholt  as  the  doctor,  Dorothy  Peter- 
son as  nurse,  John  Qualen  as  the  father,  and  Slim 
-Summerville.     On  your  "must  see"  list.     (May.) 

THE  DESERT  PHANTOM— Supreme— Above 
the  average  sage-brush  drama  with  plenty  of  mystery 
revolving  around  an  unnamed  sharpshooter  who  tries 
to  force  Sheila  Manners  to  sell  her  ranch.  Johnny 
Mack  Brown,  surprisingly  good,  comes  to  her  assist- 
ance.  (June) 

THE  FIRST  BABY— 20th  Century-Fox— Life 
like  and  appealing  story  of  a  young  couple  who  en- 
counter in-law  trouble.  Johnny  Downs  as  the  hus- 
band, Majorie  Gateson  as  his  selfish  mother-in-law, 
and  Jane  Darwell  as  his  mother  are  outstanding  in 
a  fine  cast.    (June) 

THE  GIRL  FROM  MANDALAY— Republic- 
Uninteresting  and  somewhat  morbid  tale  of  a  British 
plantation  owner's  (Conrad  Nagel)  tiresomely  noble 
efforts  to  regenerate  his  faithless  wife  (Kay  Linaker). 
(June) 

•     THE  GREAT  ZIEGFELD— M-G-M.— Com- 
pletely enthralling  picturization  of  the  life  of 
Ziegfeld  combining  delicious  music,  lavish  spectacle. 


This  is  a  love  set.    Follow  through! 


drama  and  humor.  Bill  Powell,  Myrna  Loy,  Luise 
Rainer  are  only  a  few  of  the  superb  cast.  Don't  let 
anything  keep  you  away.  (June) 

•  THE  MOON'S  OUR  HOME— Paramount- 
Comedy,  drama  and  emotional  appeal  in  a  gay 
and  stirring  love  story.  Margaret  Sullavan,  a  spoiled 
movie  queen,  and  Henry  Fonda,  a  spoiled  writer,  fall 
in  love  unaware  of  each  other's  identity.  Magnif- 
icently cast.     You  must  go.     (May.) 

•  THE  SINGING  KID— Warners.— Al  Jolson 
with  never  a  better  voice  in  a  story  of  a  singer 
and  his  troubles  with  two-timing  Claire  Dodd,  a 
crooked  lawyer.  Lyle  Talbot,  Sybil  Jason,  the  little 
fixer,  and  Beverly  Roberts,  the  heart.  Plenty  of 
exhilarating  frills,  too,  including  the  Yacht  Club  Boys 
and  Cab  Calloway.    {May.) 

THE  SKY  PARADE— Paramount.— -A  slow,  dis- 
appointing film  version  of  the  radio  serial,  "The 
Adventures  of  Jimmy  Allen."  Jimmy  Allen  plays 
his  original  role  none  too  well,  and  William  Gargan, 
(Catherine  DeMille  and  Kent  Tayloi  try  haul.  (June) 

THE  WITNESS  CHAIR     RKO-Radio.     There's 

good  entertainment  in  this  tense  murder  and  court- 
room drama  built  around  a  woman's  great  love. 
Ann  Harding  is  emotional  with  reserve  and  William 
Benedict    is    enjoyable.      (June) 

•  THESE  THREE  —  Sam  Goldwyn-United 
Artists.  A  powerful  dramatic  theme  showing 
how  a  child's  maliciou  lie  (  tn  destroy  three  innocent 
people.  ,h>e  McCrea,  Miriam  Hopkins  and  Merle 
Oberon  splendid  and  two  little  girls,  Bonita  Gran 
ville  and  Marcia  Mae  Jones,  win  stellar  honors. 
Outstanding  direction.     (May.) 


•  THINGS  TO  COME— London  Films-United 
Artists. — Perfect  technically  and  interesting 
from  a  story  standpoint  is  H.  G.  Wells'  tale  of  our 
world  over  run  by  war  collapsing  into  barbarism, 
redeemed  by  science  and  exploring  the  planets. 
Well    worth   while.       (June) 

THREE  GODFATHERS  —  M-G-M.— Peter  B. 
Kyne's  story  of  three  desperadoes'  sacrifices  for  a 
baby  found  in  the  desert  has  expert  direction  by 
Richard  Boleslawski.  Chester  Morris  as  the  toughest 
is  superb,  and  Lewis  Stone  and  Walter  Brennan  are 
excellent  too.      (April.) 

THREE  ON  THE  TRAIL— Sherman-Paramount. 
— Another  Hopalong  Cassidy  story  with  better  than 
usual  suspense.  Bill  Boyd,  likable  as  ever  in  the  title 
role,  chases  Onslow  Stevens,  perfect  as  the  villain. 

(June) 

TILL  WE  MEET  AGAIN— Paramount.— Here's 
the  perfect  answer  to  those  who  like  adventure. 
Herbert  Marshall  and  Gertrude  Michael  pit  their 
brains  against  one  another  in  rival  spy  organiza- 
tions and  plenty  of  excitement  ensues.  Rod  La 
Roque  wins  honors  in  a  minor  role.    (June) 

•  TIMOTHY'S  QUEST  —  Paramount.— Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin's  story  of  two  orphans 
charmingly  and  sincerely  produced.  Dickie  Moore 
Virginia  Weidler,  Eleanor  Patterson,  Eleanore 
Whitney  are  all  delightful.    Take  the  family.    (April.) 

TOUGH  GUY  —  M-G-M.— Mild  and  moral  little 
piece  about  a  little  boy's  (Jackie  Cooper)  adventures 
when  kidnapped  with  his  dog.  Gangster  Joseph 
Calleia  is  excellent,  and  Rin-Tin-Tin,  Jr.  the  real 
hero.      (April.) 

•  TOO  MANY  PARENTS  —  Paramount  — 
Don't  miss  this  excellent  picture  of  juvenile  life 
in  a  military  academy  full  of  entertainment  and  heart 
interest.  All  the  cast  which  includes  George  Ernest, 
Billy  Lee  and  Carl  (Alfalfa)  Switzer,  is  effective. 
(May.) 

•  TRAIL  OF  THE  LONESOME  PINE,  THE— 
Walter  Wanger-Paramount.  —  A  powerful, 
splendid  picturization  of  John  Fox,  Jr.'s  novel  of 
mountaineer's  feuds  done  entirely  in  color.  Sylvia 
Sidney,  Henry  Fonda,  Fred  MacMurray  and  the 
whole  cast  excellent.    Don't  miss  it.    (April.) 

•  TWO  IN  REVOLT— RKO-Radio.— A  nice 
outdoor  story  of  friendship  between  a  horse 
and  dog.  John  Arledge  trains  the  horse  and  wins  the 
boss'  daughter.  Louise  Latimer.  Children  will  love 
the  new  Rin-Tin-Tin.     (May.) 

•  VOICE  OF  BUGLE  ANN,  THE  —  M-G-M  — 
A  homey,  appealing  little  saga,  with  Lionel 
Barrymore  grand  as  the  dog  breeder  whose  love  for 
his  dog  causes  him  to  commit  murder.  Maureen 
O'Sullivan  and  Eric  Linden  are  the  love  interest. 
Good.      (April.) 

•  WIFE  vs.  SECRETARY  —  M-G-M— Expert 
direction,  pretentious  production  and  star 
performances  by  Clark  Gable,  Myrna  Loy  and  Jean 
Harlow  lift  this  familiar  triangle  to  success.  Effective 
support  by  May  Robson  and  James  Stewart.    (.4  pril.) 

WOMAN  TRAP  —  Paramount.  —  An  exciting 
melodrama  with  jewel  thieves.  G-raen  and  abduc- 
tions all  mixed  up.  Gertrude  Michael,  George 
Murphy,  Sidney  Blackmer  in  the  cast.  Suave  Akira 
Tamiroff  as  a  Mexican  bad  man  is  a  treat.    (April.) 


A  new  all  star  champion.    Am  I  good? 
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"We've  asked  the  landlord  for  a  heat-guarantee  clause  lor  next  winter." 


DRAWING  BY  FRANCO. S 


Here  are  the  very  first  stills,  formal 
and  informal,  from  "The  Garden  of 
Allah"  being  filmed  on  the  blazing 
desert  with  its  sudden  green  oases, 
this  time  in  Technicolor.  Marlene 
Dietrich  has  Alice  Terry's  original 
role,  and  Charles  Boyer  is  the  monk 


ic 


BY  RUTH  WATERBURV 


J  GAVE  the  Photoplay  Medal  for  the  picture  you 

voted  as  the  best  of  1935,  "Naughty  Marietta," 
to  Nelson  Eddy  one  recent  warm  spring  evening  in 
Manhattan. 

It  was  the  night  of  his  final  broadcast  for  the 
season.     The  next  day  he  was  returning  to  Holly- 
wood to  resume  his  picture  career,  so  the  occasion 
had  special  meaning  for  him.    Only  the  week  before 
he  had  fainted  just  as  he  signed 
off  the  air,  the  whole  six  feet  of 
him   sprawling   out   upon   the 
carpet  under  the  microphone. 
He  had  collapsed  that  evening 
from    overwork    and    fatigue, 
though    the    immediate   cause 
was  his  stopping  to  give  dozens 
and   dozens   of  autographs   to 
the  great  crowd  of  fans   who 
had  rushed  into  the  room.    He 
stood    there    writing    in    that 
dead,  oppressive  air  of  a  radio 
studio  until  he  couldn't  take  it 
any  more. 

But  the  evening  of  the  medal 
award  he  was  feeling  fit  and 
gay  and  after  we  had  gone 
through  the  inevitable  for- 
mality of  taking  pictures  of  I  he 

event,  he  began  to  be  natural  and  went  bounding  all  over  the  studio,  hi!  ting  the 
medal  on  things  to  make  sure  it  was  really  gold.     (It  really  is.) 


Nelson  Eddy  rece:ves, 
for  M  G-M.  Producer 
Hunt  Stromberg  (left). 
Jeanette  MacDonald. 
Mr.  Eddy's  co-star, 
and  others  of  the  cast 
of  "Naughty  Marietta," 
Photoplay's  Medal  for 
the  best  picture  of  1935. 


^^TATCHING  him,  beaming  upon  him  if  the  t nil li  must  be  told,  I  realized  that 
here  is  the  best  example  of  the  public's  intuitive  response  to  the  genuine  per- 
sonality of  an  actor.  The  public  senses  instantly  what  a  thoroughly  hue,  thoroughly 
unspoiled  person  this  Eddy  man  is,  and  reacts  accordingly.  Since  "Naughty 
Marietta"  no  other  man  has  in  any  way  approached  his  record  for  Ian  letters  re- 
ceived, even  though  the  screen  is  yet  to  present  him  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 


DECEIVING  an  award  like  the  Photoplay  Medal — and  Nelson  was  the  first  to 
point  out  that  he  felt  he  was  only  accepting  it  pro  tern,  that  it  belonged  just  as 
much  to  Jeanette  MacDonald,  his  co-star,  and  Hunt  Stromberg,  his  producer — he 
was  happy  as  a  child  waking  on  a  Fourth  of  July  morning.  Two  things  he  takes 
with  enormous  seriousness,  his  music  and  his  public.  He  could  no  more  cheapen  his 
singing  than  Toscanini  could  cheapen  the  playing  of  a  symphony.  And  while  the 
Eddy  movie  salary  is  still  very  small,  he  spends  more  than  he  earns  from  pictures 
in  answering  the  fan  mail  which  reaches  him  as  a  result  of  them. 

Everything  else,  and  Nelson  Eddy  in  particular,  amuses  him  enormously. 


TV    FEW  days  after  Nelson  left  New  York,  Hunt  Stromberg  arrived  en  route  to  a 

four  months'   European   vacation.      With    "Naughty   Marietta"    and    "Rose 

Marie"  behind  him,  and  "The  Great  Ziegfeld"  only  recently  completed,  I'm  sure 

he  could  have  demanded  London  on  toast  and  Louis  B.  Mayer  would  have  given  it 

to  him. 

Stromberg  is  the  kind  of  motion  picture  executive  people  writing  satires  on  Holly- 
wood never  mention.  He  is  quiet,  young,  intelligent  and  he  does  his  job  brilliantly. 
And  with  "The  Great  Ziegfeld"  he  becomes  one  of  the  important  factors  of  forcing 
the  eventual  death  of  the  double  bill. 


'ZIEGFELD"  is  the  first  road  show  picture  in  several  seasons— "road  show" 
being  just  Hollywood's  subtle  way  of  saying  "higher  priced."  It  runs  for 
nearly  three  hours  and  is  doing  terrific  business  all  over  the  country. 

Watching  this,  that  wise  man  Daryll  Zanuck  is  putting  out  "Under  Two  Flags" 
without  an  accompanying  "B"  picture  to  bog  it  down. 

And  "Two  Flags"  most  politely  is  doing  top  business  everywhere. 

"Romeo  and  Juliet"  is  looming  up  for  fall  release.  Warners  already  have  the 
magnificent  "Anthony  Adverse"  and  are  preparing  "The  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade."  RKO-Radio  will  have  "Mary  of  Scotland."  "Good  Earth"  is  almost 
ready.  All  of  these  will  be  long  and  rich  pictures,  more  satisfying  than  six  "B" 
pictures  combined. 

What  this  really  means  is  that  at  long  last  Hollywood  is  intellectually  conscious 
of  its  own  picture  making.  Nobcdy  is  playing  follow  the  leader.  The  industry  is 
on  terms  with  itself.  Players  are  being  borrowed  and  loaned  from  studio  to  studio 
in  relationship  to  good  roles.  Even  writers  and  directors  are  being  swapped  around. 
Better  stories,  better  costumes,  better  lighting,  better  direction,  better  feeling  is 
everywhere  and  the  pulse  of  artistic  creation  beats  strongly.  Those  smart  show- 
men, the  Mayers,  Thalbergs,  Warners,  Zanucks  and  Wangers  realize  today  that  we 
have  no  "season"  in  which  we  want  war  pictures,  or  romances,  or  detective  mys- 
teries. Rightly  done,  the  appeal  of  any  of  these  is  perennial,  always.  We're  simple, 
really.  Perfection  is  all  we  ask.  It's  like  the  young  writer  who  went  to  the  very 
experienced  writer  and  asked  about  writing  pot  boilers. 

"Why  write  pot-boilers?"  asked  the  experienced  writer.  "Write  masterpieces. 
There's  a  much  better  market  for  them." 


'PEN  years  ago  it  was  almost  impossible  to  interest  Wall  Street  money  in  Holly- 
wood. The  Street  did  not  look  with  favor  on  motion  picture  stocks  and  thought 
even  less  of  actual  production.  But  in  this  year  of  1936  all  that  is  changed.  Wall 
Street  is  not  only  interested  but  practically  begging  to  be  allowed  to  cut  in  on  pro- 
duction. The  reason  is  simple.  Movies  constitute  the  only  major  cash  business  in 
the  world  today.  It  is  a  good  place  to  put  money  when  you  don't  want  to  bury  it 
in  stagnant  business  or  even  more  frozen  assets.  Result,  you  and  I  can  expect  more 
expensive  pictures. 


r\II)  you  notice  the  new  type  of  cover   Photoplay  has  this  month?  I'm  very 

proud  of  it,  very  proud  of  having  secured  so  distinguished  an  artist  as  .lames 

Montgomery  Flagg  to  draw  these  sketches  from  life  for  us  monthly.  You'll  be 
seeing  Bette  Davis  next,  and  then  Katharine  Hepburn. 
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PHOTOPLAY   MAGAZINE   FOR  JULY,    1936 


PARAMOUNT  brings  you  America's  beloved  comedian,  W.  C.  FIELDS, 

as  the  one  and  only  Professor  Eustace  McGargle  in  the  musical  comedy 
'POPPY"  with  Rochelle  Hudson  .  .  .  Directed  by  A.  Edward  Sutherland 


Young  Doug  Learns 

He  was  once  the  pet  aversion  of  this  noted  author, 
and  she  tells  how  Doug  himself  changed  her  opinion 


ALL  right,  all  right,  I  was  wrong.     Want  to  make  some- 
thing of  it? 
The  guy  I  was  wrong  about  was  Douglas  Fairbanks, 
Jr.,  and  I  had  to  go  all  the  way  to  England  and  spend  a  whole 
month  in  London  to  find  it  out. 

Not  but  what  I  have  been  wrong  before.  I  was  on  Max  Baer 
to  beat  Joe  Louis  and  I  thought  Brevity  was  going  to  win  the 
Kentucky  Derby  and  both  of  those  cost  me  money.  But  being 
wrong  about  young  Douglas  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  nicest 
things  that  ever  happened  to  me. 

It  was  one  of  those  funny  little  chances  that  sometimes  make 
such  a  difference  in  life.  If  I  hadn't  gone  to  the  Ritz  bar  instead 
of  the  Rainbow  room  for  cocktails  by  mistake  I  probably 
wouldn't  ever  have  seen  Doug  at  all.  And  I  wouldn't  have 
known  the  inside  story  of  his  rebellion  against  Hollywood,  his 
adventures  in  England  and  the  truth  about  him  as  a  person. 

Some  day  I  would  like  to  write  a  book  about  the  little  chances 
that  alter  lives.  The  telephone  operator  who  rang  the  wrong 
room,  and  the  girl  in  the  right  room  who  waited  and  waited  for 
that  phone  call.  The  wind  that  blew  away  a  very  small  note 
left  on  a  pillow.  The  man  out  in  Seattle  who  forgot  to  mail  a 
letter  to  Boston.  The  bridge  game  that  lasted  too  long.  You've 
had  those  things  happen  to  you,  of  course.  Some  of  the  grandest 
and  some  of  the  most  tragic  things  in  your  life  have  hinged  on 
something  like  the  fact  that  a  clock  was  five  minutes  slow. 

Meeting  Douglas  that  afternoon  in  New  York  was  one  of 
those  little  chances  that  brought  something  fine  and  something 
pleasant  into  my  life  instead  of  something  disagreeable  and 
unkind.  I  do  not  like  disliking  people  and  up  until  that  after- 
noon young  Douglas  Fairbanks  had  been  one  of  my  pet  aver- 
sions in  the  whole  world.     I  thought  he  was  a  poseur,  a  con- 


ceited young  pup  and  that  he  had  gone  British  because  he  was 
at  heart  a  young  snob  who  didn't  think  his  own  country  good 
enough  for  him. 

Beginning  with  that  chance  meeting  I  found  out  he  was  one 
of  the  most  honest,  one  of  the  frankest  and  one  of  the  most 
charming  people  I'd  ever  met.  In  fact,  what  my  eldest  son  Bill 
calls  a  helova  a  guy. 

Isn't  it  nice  to  be  wrong  like  that? 

This  is  the  way  it  happened. 

I  had  a  date  to  meet  a  friend  for  tea  and  I  went  to  the  Ritz 
by  mistake.  (I  must  remind  myself  to  get  an  engagement  book 
— some  day  one  of  my  mistakes  won't  turn  out  so  well.  I  Any- 
how, there  I  ran  across  young  Douglas  who  had  just  finished  his 
afternoon  tonic  and  was  about  to  depart.  While  I  waited,  he 
sat  down — politely,  and  it  was  polite  because  he  told  me  very 
shortly  that  I  had  never  managed  to  conceal  my  opinion  that 
he  was  one  of  the  world's  lesser  blights — and  we  got  to  talking. 
Naturally  he  returned  my  feeling  in  spades  and  for  ten  minutes 
we  glared  at  each  other  and  wondered  why  something  didn't 
happen  to  rescue  us  from  each  other. 

WHEN  we  were  crossing  to  England  together  later  on  the 
Berengaria,  Douglas  looked  up  from  Gunther's  "Inside 
Europe"  one  stormy  morning  and  remarked,  "Do  you  know, 
that  first  day  in  the  Ritz  I  thought  '  What  have  I  done  to 
deserve  this?'  " 

At  the  end  of  those  first  ten  minutes  on  the  boat,  I  found  my- 
self looking  at  Douglas  with  some  bewilderment.  He  seemed 
unexpectedly  a  totally  different  person.  He  had  assurance  and 
a  sort  of  definite  unassuming  way  of  saying  things  that  certainly 
had  never  been  there  before.    His  eyes  were  steady  and  humor- 


Doug.  Jr.,  was  nineteen  when  he  married  Joan  Craw 
ford.     Did  he  hale  the  set-up  of  his  life  even   then? 
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The   reports   about   Doug   going   British    were   intensi- 
fied when  he  began  beauing  vivid  Gertrude  Lawrence 


mm  By  Adela 

the  Answers     ■  *oge» 

*^  St.  Johns 


The    present   Douglas   Fairbanks,    Jr.,    the    serious 
young   producer-actor,    with    a    mind    of    his    own 


ous  and  his  jaw  had  settled  into  place,  so  that  you  could  see  the 
firm  bony  structure  of  it.     And  it  was  a  jaw  now,  not  just  a  chin. 

I  thought,  "Why,  Douglas  has  grown  up.  He's  jelled.  I 
think  I  like  him.  I  wonder  what  brought  about  this  change  and 
why,  after  all,  have  I  always  thought  he  was  such  a  kid?" 

And  in  a  sort  of  swift  review  I  went  over  my  long  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  and  tried  to  analyze  my  dislike.    I  do  not  dislike 


many  people  and  I  had  always  adored  Doug's  mother,  Beth 
Fairbanks.  She  is  a  woman  of  charm,  good  breeding  and  a  high 
degree  of  intelligence  about  which  she  is  much  too  modest.  1 
am  also  devoted  to  Douglas'  ex-slcpmother,  Mary  Pickford. 
So,  while  I  cannot  say  I  ever  greatly  admired  his  father,  the 
young  man  should  have  had  a  break  in  my  opinion  of  him  be- 
cause of  Beth  and  Mary. 


Doug,  Jr..  and  his  father  are 
again  friends,  but  behind  it 
there's  a  story  of  a  son's  faith 


Young  Doug  at  eight- 
een was  sailing  along 
on  a  synthetic  glory. 
In  the  end  he  had  to 
pay.    Therein's  the  story 


Beth  Fairbanks  and  her 
son.  Her  charm,  intelli- 
gence and  good  breed- 
ing has  always  played 
a    part    in    his    life 


When  I  first  met  Douglas  he  was  about  sixteen. 

I  realize  now  that  he  was  in  a  tough  spot.  Also  that  up  to 
that  time  he  had  had  a  very  difficult  life.  ~  Xo  boy  ever  loved  his 
mother  more  devotedly  than  young  Fairbanks — that  love  is 
still  the  deepest  and  strongest  thing  in  his  nature.  But  he  had 
also  hero-worshipped  his  father,  and  the  divorce  was  a  poignant 
and  searing  thing  for  this  child.  He  was  hurt  and  bewildered. 
It  wasn't  possible  for  him  to  find  a  middle  ground.  He  had  the 
swift  judgment  and  horrible  intensity  of  emotional  youth — and 
he  couldn't  forgive  his  father.  Even  though  he  knew  that  his 
mother  held  no  bitterness,  the  boy  felt  it  for  her,  felt  a  passion 
of  loyalty  and  of  desire  to  defend  and  protect  her.  For  years  he 
refused  to  speak  to  his  father,  he  refused  to  accept  one  penny  of 
money  from  the  vast  sums  that  were  pouring  in  from  the  great 
Fairbanks  pictures. 

But  he  bore  the  name  of  Fairbanks,  of  Douglas  Fairbanks, 
Jr.,  and  nothing  could  keep  people  from  thinking  of  him  as  his 
father's  son,  and  nothing  could  keep  them  from  speculating 
about  whether  he  had  any  of  his  father's  ability. 

From  that  grew  a  violent  determination  to  succeed,  and  to 
succeed  on  his  own.  All  he  wanted  was  a  chance.  And  that 
determination  made  him  aggressive  and  that  deep  hurt  made 
him  put  up  defenses  which  looked  like  conceit. 

So  that  when  at  sixteen  he  came  to  the  old  Lasky  studio  to 
make  his  first  picture,  he  was  pretty  awful.  He  was  unsure  of 
himself,  so  he  was  fresher  than  paint.  He  was  only  sixteen,  and 
he  was  associating  on  equal  terms  with  grown  men  and  women 
and  didn't  know  how  to  cope  with  it,  and  that  made  him  still 
fresher.  On  top  of  which  he  got  the  terrible  break  of  being 
machine  made  into  a  motion  picture  star  before  he  could  act  a 
lick  on  earth  and  before  his  personality  had  developed  from  a 
raw  and  really  self-conscious  adolescence,  lie  wasn't,  you 
understand,  a  child  actor  with  genius,  he  was  just  a  handsome 
blond  kid  who  was  being  pushed  way  beyond  his  years  and 
abilit)  because  he  was  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr. 

He  took  the  picture,  he  told  me  recently,  for  two  reasons. 

He  still  wouldn't  take  any  monej  from  his  father,  in  spite  of 
his  father's  pleas,  and  he  needed  money  for  his  mother. 


Also,  he  wanted  a  chance  and  somewhere  deep  inside  him  was 
a  belief  in  himself,  a  belief  that  he  had  it  in  him  to  make  good. 
He  was  right  about  that,  of  course,  but  the  thing  came  too  soon. 

Whatever  money  he  collected  for  that  picture  was  earned  at  a 
terrific  price.  Because  the  picture  was  a  flop  and  young 
Douglas  was  a  flop  and  both  public  and  press  were  pretty  brutal 
about  it.  Douglas  took  a  terrific  beating,  and  being  a  highly 
sensitive  kid,  it  hurt.  I  should  have  known  then  that  he  had 
what  my  sons  refer  to  as  "guts."  Because  he  kept  right  on 
coming  in  spite  of  it.  But  he  did  it  with  arrogance,  with  deter- 
mination to  hide  the  hurt,  and — I  suppose  I  wasn't  too  grown 
up  myself  then — I  thought  he  was  simply  an  impossible  young 
squirt  trading  on  his  father's  name.  I  should  have  known  that 
Beth's  son  couldn't  possibly  be  like  that. 

From  then  on,  it  seemed  to  me  that  young  Douglas  was 
always  out  of  step.  As  matter  of  fact,  he  was  always  about  five 
years  out  of  step.  What  I  mean  is  that  he  was  always  just 
about  five  years  too  young  for  what  was  happening  to  him.  At 
an  age  when  most  boys  are  in  college,  and  freshmen  at  that. 
getting  hell  kicked  out  of  them,  Douglas  was  playing  around 
with  sophisticated  men  of  the  world  trying  to  be  one  of  them 
and  giving  a  pretty  good  synthetic  imitation.  When  he  was 
eighteen,  which  is  a  particularly  difficult  age.  he  was  not  work- 
ing his  way  up,  laying  permanent  foundations  for  success — he 
was  sailing  along  on  a  sort  of  synthetic  glory,  partly  due  to  his 
father's  great  name  and  partly  due  to  what  most  people  found 
a  most  delightful  youthful  charm. 

Underneath,  all  the  time,  he  was  hating  it — and  in  the  end 
he  had  to  pay  for  it,  and  paving  for  it  made  a  man  out  of  him, 
if  y<  it'll  forgive  a  trite  phrase.  (The  darn  things  come  in 
awful  y  handy  every  once  in  a  while.) 

To  climax  the  whole  thing,  at  nineteen,  he  married  Joan 
Crawford,  who  was  older  than  he  was,  and  that  marriage  was 
as  mad  a  love  affair  as  the  film  colony  has  ever  known,  and  in 
some  ways  as  tragic  a  one.  It  isn't  always  wise  for  a  boy  to 
have  so  vital  and  serious  an  experience  at  nineteen. 

He  and  Joan,  when  they  were  first  married,  were  either  too 
gushing  and  too  idiotic  for  words,     ;  pi  1  \st    n  k\  to  page  76] 
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Steffi  Duna,  of  "La  Cucaracha"  fame,  will  be  seen  in  another  color 
spectacle,  "Dancing  Pirate,"  with  Charles  Collins,  in  his  film  debut 


Win  or  lose,  how  will  Merle  Oberon's  fight  against  the   movie  powers-that-be  affect  her  future  career? 

The  Exclusive  Inside  Story 

of  Merle  Oberon's 

$123,000  Damage  Suit 


A  FAMOUS  producer,  his  associates  and  a  battery  of 
lawyers  may  have  been  surprised  when  Merle  Oberon 
filed  suit  for  $123,000  damages  when  she  was  removed 
from  the  cast  of  "The  Garden  Of  Allah"  in  favor  of  Marlene 
Dietrich. 

After  its  fashion,  Hollywood  may  have  been  surprised,  too. 
In  matters  of  this  kind,  replaced  beauties  are  usually  too  busy 
saving  face  behind  a  barrage  of  excuses  to  bother  with  legal 
redress. 

But  those  who  know  Merle  Oberon,  and  know  her  well, 
were  not  surprised! 

Hollywood  never  has,  and  never  will  be  able  to  kick  Merle 
Oberon  around;  neither  will  life,  nor  fate,  nor  destiny  ever  be 
able  to  down  her.  Back  of  those  smoldering  eyes,  underneath 
that  dusky,  poetic  beauty  is  the  fightingest  lady  I  know. 
Maybe  there  is  Irish  mixed  up  in  that  French-English-Dutch 
ancestry  of  hers.     Whatever  it  is,  it's  dynamite. 

Merle  hadn't  been  in  Hollywood  long  before  the  town  had 
good  cause  to  have  a  healthy  respect  for  her.     It  began  with 
the  rumors  that   certain  feminine   factions  were   deliberately 
snubbing  her — either  omitting  her  name  en- 
tirely from  important  guest  lists  or  else  in-        -p       ---  ._ 
viting    her    to    social  events  for    the  sheer        &Y    WQlTGn  rlGGV© 


devilment  of  turning  a  cold  shoulder.  No  doubt  cliches  were 
afraid  of  this  newcomer  and  her  reputation  as  a  "great  vamp." 
But  the  Silken  Sisters  of  the  Snoot  reckoned  without  their 
target.  For  what  did  Merle  do  but  grant  me,  her  first  inter- 
viewer, a  story  entitled:  "Hollywood  Women  On  The  Pan" 
in  which  she  not  only  related  the  insults  but  came  awfully 
close  to  actually  naming  the  insulters. 

Well,  you  could  have  knocked  the  girls  over  with  a  leather! 
This  was  not  according  to  Hoyle  at  all.  Other  snubbed  ladies 
had  taken  it  lying  down,  crawled  into  a  self-conscious  shell 
and  remained  on  the  outskirts  of  the  social  circle.  But  this 
newcomer  had  turned  both  barrels  on  their  tactics  and  fired 
away  with  a  blast  of  publicity  that  almost  floored  them:  no 
one  had  ever  dared  do  this  before.  It  had  two  effects:  the 
victims  with  a  sense  of  humor  chuckled  over  the  Oberon  daring 
and  became  her  staunchest  friends  and  most  ardent  admirers; 
the  others  were  just  plain  scared  into  civility! 

That  should  have  served  as  a  lesson  to  Hollywood.  Merle 
has  a  way  of  bringing  issues  out  into  the  open  where  they  may 
be  fought  in  the  bright  light  of  public  opinion. 

And  if  that  wasn't  sufficient  lesson,  her 
present  defiance  of  the  Big  Wigs  of  Holly- 
wood would  be!    |  please  turn  to  pack  1 10  | 
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Lew  Ayres'  Own  Story  of 

The  BREAK-UP  of  His  and 


The.i  (NovemVe-.   1934).  on  their  Wedding  Dcy 


CONFRONTED  by  villains  of  every  description  in  in 
numerable  motion  pictures,  and  winning  out   time  after 
time,  Ginger  Rogers  and  Lew  Ayres  could  not  overcom  ■ 
that  arch-villain  of  all  Hollywood  marriages     CAREER 

In  that  house  on  Appian  Way,  high  on  a  hill  overlooking 
Hollywood,   Lew   Ayres  lives  alone   today.     A  great   window 
opens  up  a  vast  expanse  of  the  fabulous  city.    All  the  stui   o 
are  in  plain  sight,  and  it  was  in  those  studios  that  his  romance 
ivith   Ginger  was  wrecked.     Next  door  to  the    tyres  home  is 
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that  formerly  occupied  by  Joan  Blondell  and 
George  Barnes,  another  victim  of  the 
marital  enemy. 

For  months  the  rumors  have  been  about 
that  Lew  and  Ginger  were  separating,  and 
for  equal  months  they  have  been  denied. 
But  true  to  a  strange  Hollywood  tradition, 
once  these  rumors  start  they  have  but  one 
ending.  There  were  the  rumors  and  denials 
of  the  Crawford-Fairbanks  break-up,  of 
Mary  and  Doug,  of  Clark  and  Ria  Gable. 
It  is  almost  as  though  Hollywood  could  talk 
people  into  actions  against  which  their 
hearts  are  set. 

The  thing  about  Ginger  and  Lew  was  that 
they  liked  each  other  so  much.  They  were 
well  suited,  and  they  had  fun  together.  But 
the  basic  situation  was  there.  When  they 
married,  Lew  was  very  important.  Ginger 
wasn't.  Now  Ginger  is  one  of  the  first  ten 
stars  in  the  business  and  Lew's  career  is  at  a 
definite  standstill.  Not  that  Lew  isn't  a 
grand  guy,  and  fine  enough  to  rise  above 
this  difficulty.  It  isn't  a  matter  of  dollars 
and  cents,  or  of  greater  or  less  importance 
that  bogs  down  these  Hollywood  marriages. 
Consider  Lew  and  Ginger. 
On  that  day  when  I  went  up  to  see  Lew 
Ayres,  expecting  only  a  conventional  inter- 
view, he  was  alone.  As  usual,  Ginger  was 
working.  His  own  next  picture  was  not  to 
start  for  several  days.  At  the  time  I  did  not 
know  that  finally  and  definitely  he  and 
Ginger  were  contemplating  a  separation, 
and  he  certainly  did  not  act  like  a  man 
facing  a  crossroads  of  life. 

Lew  talked  at  length  about  his  own  new 
venture,  that  of  directing  pictures.  He  was 
enthused  about  his  first  attempt,  soon  to 
be  previewed.  There  was  even  discussion  of 
Ginger's  help  in  getting  him  started  on  that 
road;  she  had  appeared  in  some  16  mm. 
pictures  which  he  had  made  and  which  had 
been  the  instrument  which  got  him  the  first 
directorial  assignment.  It  was  a  good 
enough  interview  of  its  kind,  and  before  long 
the  topic  was  exhausted.  Then  the  bomb- 
shell was  exploded,  and  very  dramatically. 

Lew  was  called  to  the  'phone,  and  he  was 
gone  an  inordinately  long  time.  Finally,  he 
called  to  his  publicity  contact  man,  Hubert 
\ dight,  who  had  accompanied  me.  Yoight 
came  back  alone,  looking  rather  peculiar 
Then  he  said  to  me: 
"Lew  didn't  talk  very  much  about  Ginger,  because-  well, 
they're  separating  tomorrow!" 

'  Thus  was  Lew'-  absence  explained.  Out  there  where  the 
phone  was  located,  he  had  no  doubt  undergone  an  emotional 
battle.  How  it  must  have  hurt  to  tell,  for  the  first  time,  that 
his  marriage  was  giving  every  indication  of  being  a  failure! 

But  when  he  came  hack  he  showed  no  signs  of  distress.  It 
was  a  manly  bearing  he  had,  not  that  of  a  man  defeated.  And 
all  those  who  know  Lew   Ayres,  know  that  manliness  is  one  of 


GINGER  ROGERS'  Marriage 


By   Dudley    Early 

his  most  outstanding  characteristics. 

Naturally,  now  the  complexion  of  the  inter- 
view was  changed.  Everything  Lew  had  former- 
ly said  took  on  a  new  significance.  What  was 
previously  an  ordinary  statement  took  on  a  note 
of  pathos.  Not  that  he  had  indicated  pathos 
but  under  the  circumstances  everything,  even 
the  house  itself,  the  furnishings,  a  trick  cigar- 
ette lighter  which  he  had  been  fooling  with, 
became  tinged  with  it. 

Just  two  years  ago  thay  were  married,  two 
young  people  successful  in  their  work,  good- 
looking,  intelligent  above  the  average;  two 
people  the  whole  world  hoped  would  find  happi- 
ness in  marriage.  They,  too,  were  hoping.  This 
home  was  to  be  the  foundation  of  their  mar- 
riage; here  they  would  meet  when  work  was 
over;  here  they  would  live.  Beyond,  outside 
that  great  window  lay  the  outside  world,  lay  the 
studios,  careers — but  here  was  love  and  the 
living  of  not  two  lives,  but  of  all  life,  of  a  man 
and  woman  together. 

What  must  all  that  have  meant  to  Lew  Ayres 
that  day?  At  the  risk  of  being  thought  maudlin, 
one  can  truthfully  say  that  all  that  surrounds 
him  is  but  a  pile  of  broken  hopes. 

"Ginger's  a  great  girl,"  he  said,  looking  out 
that  window.  "Of  course,  it's  a  little  disturbing 
never  to  know  when  your  wife's  coming  home, 
seldom  even  eating  dinner  with  her." 

I  ventured  the  question,  a  very  delicate  one: 
"Did  her  rapid  climb  to  the  heights  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it?" 

He  shook  his  head  emphati- 
cally, knowing  exactly  what  I 
meant.  "I  couldn't  be  jealous 
of  that!  She  gives  so  much 
happiness  to  so  many  people! 
I  think  it's  wonderful." 

Then  he  sounded  the  key- 
note to  everything:  "But  she 
works  so  hard,  rehearsing  hour 
after  hour,  so  that  when  she 
comes  home  she  is  worn  out,  no 
time  for  anything  but  rest." 

So  there  it  was!  Two  people, 
two  careers.  He,  a  man  with  a 
new  job  on  his  hands,  needing 
the  help  and  sympathy  of  a 
woman,  and  when  he  turned  to 
the  one  woman  to  whom  he 
should  logically  turn,  to  find 
himself  blocked  by  another 
career. 

Yet  Lew  cannot  in  his  heart 
blame  her.  He  can  only  say 
that  having  so  much  to  give  to 
the  world,  he  could  not  reason- 
ably expect  her  not  to  give  it. 
And  there  is  the  tragedy,  as  he 


The   Ginger   whom   Lew   knev 


Now  (May.  1936).  and  their  last  date  together 

must  sec  it;  neither  he  nor  ("linger  arc  to  blame.  The) 
are  just  two  people  caught  in  a  swirl  larger  than  their 
own  personal  happiness.  Both  have  talent,  and  that 
talent  demands  from  them  both,  to  such  an  extenl 
that  they  meet   almost  as  strangers. 

His  career  is  at  stake  now.  He  admits  that  he  has 
slipped  as  an  actor.  But  that  has  been  due  largely 
to  his  disinclination  to  be  an  actor.  Getting  up  from 
a  large  sofa  on  which  itkn  ro  pag 
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The  Tempestuous  Life 


TODAY  one  of  the  most  colorful  personalities  in  Hollywood 
is  Luise  Rainer.  It's  Luise  they  talk  about  as  they  lie  on 
the  sand  at  Santa  Monica,  as  they  lunch  in  the  studio 
commissaries,  ami  as  they  gossip  between  rait-  at  Santa  Anita. 
Not  that  anyone  sees  much  of  her.  She  spends  most  of  her 
time  alone  in  her  little  house  in  a  canyon  which  runs  down  to 
the  >ea.  And  on  those  rare  occasions  when  she  lunches  at  the 
Vendome  she  scurries  in  like  a  frightened  rabbit,  wearing  dark 
blue  pajamas  and  with  her  black  hair  tousled  because  she 
won't  wear  a  hat. 

I  -aw  Luise  Rainer  the  first  time  at  a  luncheon  party 
I  i  inces  Marion  gave  for  that  eminent  symphony  conductor, 
Bernardino  Molinari.  Luncheon  was  served  in  Frances'  lovelj 
garden  with  the  small  tattles  placed  around  a  sunken  pool  on 
which  floated  cool  while  water  lilies.     In  anticipation  of  this 
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setting  everyone  had  dressed  appropriately.  Everyone  but 
Luise.  She  arrived  wearing  dark  blue  pajamas  and  no  hat. 
She  came  only  because  she  and  Frances,  who  has  a  genius  for 
tucking  the  odd  and  the  hurt  and  the  painfully  shy  under  her 
wing,  are  good  friends. 

"I  do  not  go  usually  to  such  big  parties  like  this  one  is 
today,"  she  told  me,  mixing  her  words  a  little,  flavoring  them 
with  her  accent.  "  I  do  not  go  because  if  there  is  someone  there 
who  affects  me  a  certain  way  1  cannot  talk.  And  when  you  do 
not  talk  people  think  it  isn't  because  you  cannot  but  because 
you  will  not  and  so  they  say  you  are  bad." 

I  watched  Luise  when  Mary  Pickford  sat  down  beside  her 
on  a  sofa  in  the  library  to  tell  her  how  beautiful  she  counted 
the  work  Luise  had  done  in  "Escapade."  Praise  from  Mary 
being  something  of  praise  from  a  master  it  is  coveted  in  Holly- 


Story  of  Luise  Rainer 


Beginning  the 
amazing  story  of 
the  Viennese  mad- 
cap, who,  in  two 
pictures  has  scored 
the  greatest  hit 
since  Greta  Garbo 
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wood.  But  Luise  only  turned  a  little  frantic  with  her  shyness. 
Her  eyes  grew  wide  and  dark.  And  whispering  a  dozen 
breathless  thank-yous  she  backed  away. 

I  watched  Luise  again  when  a  waiter  passed  the  cocktails. 
She  shook  her  head.  And  when  a  famous  star,  sipping  her 
Martini,  asked  Luise  if  she  never  drank  she  shook  her  head  a 
second  time,  vehemently,  and  announced  "I  do  not  like 
drunken  women!"  But  there  was  something  about  her  simple 
directness  which  kept  her  from  sounding  either  rude  or  bold. 

For  a  time  Luise's  studio  tried  to  influence  her  personal 
wardrobe.  They  suggested  it  would  be  appreciated  if  she 
would  wear  something  besides  pajamas  and  loose  coats  and  if 
occasionally  she  could  endure  a  hat.  One  particular  day  they 
grew  quite  firm  about  all  this.  Meekly,  so  meekly  that  those 
who  knew  Luise  should  have  been  warned,  she  promised.    The 


The  other  girls  wore  evening 
dresses,  but  Luise  rode  in  on  her 
bicycle,  wearing  her  oldest  clothes 
and  looked  straight  into  the  eyes 
of  the   handsomest  boy   in   Vienna 


morning  following  there  was  consternation  in  the  Front  Office. 
Luise  was  walking  around  the  studio  streets,  and  making  a 
very  thorough  canvass  of  all  of  them,  wearing  a  flowing  chiffon 
gown,  a  floppy  picture  hat,  spike  heels,  and  earrings  and  pearls. 

"They  did  not  think  it  was  so  funny!"  Luise  laughed  again 
telling  me  about  it.  "But  for  me  it  was  funny.  And  most 
satisfactory,  too,  because  now  they  talk  and  talk  no  more 
about  how  I  should  wear  such  clothes  and  not  such  other 
clothes. 

"And,"  she  said,  delighted,  "I  must  laugh  twice  because 
now  some  people  they  must  like  the  way  I  dress  because  they 
copy  me.  That  is  how  it  is  when  you  are  yourself.  It  comes 
out  all  right.  And  besides,  never  are  you  uncomfortable 
because  you  are  you.    And  you  are  sure." 

To  attempt  to  change  Luise  Rainer  would  be  as  futile  as 
building  a  restraining  wall  on  shifting  sands.  The  things  she 
does  today  aren't  Hollywood  born,  they  aren't  part  of  any 
circus  of  being  a  star.  Even  when  she  was  a  very  little  girl  it 
was  the  same.  She  never  has  been  one  to  lit  neatly  into  the 
conventional  pattern.  And  it'>  most  unlikely  that  in  any  true 
sense  she  ever  will. 


Little  Luise,  only  four  years  old,  was  playing  that  she  was 
the  sunbeam's  shadow.  She  swayed  with  it  gently,  with  it  she 
darted  across  the  room  and  [  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE  S2  ] 
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Ken  Maynard.  famed  Flying  Cowboy,  dispenses  Western  hospitality 
on  his  ranch  to  little  Edilh  Fellows  and  Marian  Marsh.  One  of  his 
feathered   friends   in    the   rear   turned   effete   and   wears   sun   glasses 


j^  BOMBSHELL  has  been  exploded  in 
Hollywood's  social  circles  by  the  pre- 
diction concerning  Clark  Gable  made  by 
Mrs.  Stuart  Holmes,  wife  of  the  actor, 
and  one  of  the  leading  astrologists  of  the 
village. 

According  to  Mrs.  Holmes,  who  seldom 
misses,  Gable  will  wed  again  in  the  year 
1938  to  a  woman  he  now  knows.  The 
woman  is  older  than  Clark,  is  a  non- 
professional  and   exceedingly   charming. 

Both  Clark  and  the  woman  know  of  the 
prediction,  says  the  astrologer,  and  both 
are  happv  about  it. 

Well,  well,  well! 

/  NE  hundred  per  cent  normal,  that's 
this  youngster,  James  Stewart.  He 
was  sitting  in  an  office  in  the  studio  the 
other  day,  reading  a  script.  Jean 
Harlow  came  in,  sat  down  and  chatted 
for  a  moment  with  someone  else. 

After  she  had  left,  the  executive 
turned  to  Stewart  and  said:  "Finished 
with  that  script?" 

"Finished!"  Stewart  exploded.  "  You 
expect  a  guy  to  read  when  a  gal  like  that 
walks  into  an  office?" 

J  OE  E.  BROWN,  Hollywood's  most 
avid  baseball  fan,  got  talking  with  June 
Travis  the  other  day — and  showed  both 
tonsils  with  astonishment  when  it  turned 
out  that  she  knew  more  about  America's 
national  game  than  he  did. 

Hut  June  was  cheating.  Because,  you 
see,  her  father  is  Harry  Grabiner,  vice- 
president  of  the  Chicago  White  Sox! 

UNNIEST  sight  in  Hollywood  during 

the  recent  rains  was  Bob  Montgomery 

and  Ralph   Morgan  roaring  through  the 

downpour  in  that   famous  open  car  of 

Bob's— both  holding  umbrellas. 

"Sturdy    but    practical    people,    that's 


Freddie  Bartholomew  goes  to  ride 
at  the  Pickwick  Academy  looking 
a    little    sad    over    family    troubles 


us,"  said  Ralph  when  they  arrived,  soak- 
ing, at  the  studio. 

[|  URING  the  springtime  months,  there 
is  a  lot  of  quiet  treking  out  the  valley 
among  famous  movie  people  all,  of  whom, 
carry  in  their  arms,  lovely  little  bouquets 
of  flowers. 

The  destination  of  these  stars  is  a  sunny 
little  spot  called  The  Los  Angeles  Pet 
Cemetery.  Here  most  of  their  beloved 
pets  are  laid  to  rest. 

In  one  spot  lies  Alice  Brady's  beloved 
Sammy  who  lived  with  the  star  sixteen 
years  before  going  on  to  dogdom's  heaven. 
Rudolph  Valentino's  beloved  Kabar,  who 
died  of  a  broken  heart  after  his  master's 
death,  occupies  another  spot.  Puzzums, 
Mack  Sennett's  cat,  John  Gilbert's  Topsy, 
Miriam  Hopkins'  Jerry,  Billie  Burke's 
Prince,  Gloria  Swanson's  Rusty  and 
Dolores  Del  Rio's  Da  Da,  are  all  resting 
in  their  own  corners. 

Over  Louise  Dresser's  pet  dog,  Bub- 
bles, is  a  tiny  marker  reading,  "Gallant 
Little  Soldier." 

Many  of  the  animals  worked  in  pictures 
and  were  beloved  throughout  the  in- 
dustry. 

j  ALLY  EILERS  pulled  a  nifty  at  a 
party  just  before  leaving  for  London. 
Among  the  guests  was  one  famous  star 
who  has  changed  the  color  of  her  hair 
numerous  times  of  late.  Harry  Joe 
Brown.  Sally's  husband,  spied  the  star 
and  asked  Sally  if  that  wasn't  So  And 
So.    Sally  corroborated  his  guess. 

'Hasn't  she  done  something  or  other 
to  her  hair?"  the  puzzled  Harry  Jo 
asked. 

"Shh!"  Sally  answered.  "It's  been 
that  way  all  evening,  I'm  told.  I 
couldn't  be  sure,  though.  We've  only 
been  here  half  an  hour." 
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What  does  this  mean?  Heads  of  rival  studios  dine  together  at 
the  Troc.  Mrs.  Jack  Warner.  Mrs.  Irving  Thalberg  (Norma 
Shearer),  Irving  Thalberg  and  Jack  Warner.     Making  plans? 


Well,  well,  isn't  Ruby  Keeler  interested  at  Warner  Bros.  Ban- 
quet at  the  Biltmore!  Sitting  between  hubby  Al  Jolson  and 
handsome  George  Brent  Ruby  went  sound  asleep!  or  did  she? 


:  ETTE  DAVIS  is  not  only  pleased  but 
delighted  to  find  her  tall  young  hus- 
band, Harmon  Nelson,  has  made  a  place 
for  himself  in  the  heart  and  affections  of 
Hollywood  on  his  own. 

His  quiet  unobtrusiveness  and  utter 
lack  of  show  or  pretense,  coupled  with  his 
determination  to  get  by  on  his  own,  has 
made  him  one  of  the  most  popular  young 
men  in  town. 

No  wonder  Bette  casts  those  proud 
looks  his  way. 

J  ASTY  actions  never  pay  we're  told 

and  now  Mona  Barrie  knows  it  too. 

Mona,  dissatisfied  with  her  parts,  went 

into  an  executive's  office  and  demanded 

bigger  roles. 

"When  bigger  parts  come  along,  you'll 
get  them,"  he  said. 


"Very  well,  tear  up  my  contract  then," 
Mona  stormed  and  the  executive  promptly 
obliged. 

An  hour  later  her  agent  called  and  ex- 
plained Miss  Barrie  had  been  upset  and 
didn't  mean  it. 

The  executive  made  it  quite  clear,  how- 
ever, that  he  did,  and  so  Miss  Barrie  finds 
herself  minus  a  contract. 

T  RENE  DUNNE  was  the  unwitting 
cause  of  a  major  riot  at  the  country  club 
where  she  always  plays  golf.  It  seems  a 
new  caddy  master  made  the  sad  error  of 
assigning  a  youngster  other  than  Irene's 
favorite  caddy  to  accompany  her  on  a 
round. 

The  result  of  the  fireworks  that  error 
started  was  that  the  belligerent  favorite 
was    forciblv    ejected    from    the    caddy 


Upholding  the  tradition  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  British  cricket  are  David 
Niven,  William  Collin,  Nigel  Bruce,  C.  Aubrey  Smith,  Merle  Oberon,  Claude 
King,  H.  B.  Warner  and  David  Torrence  at  the  new  Hollywood  Cricket  Club 


house.  He  brought  his  tale  of  woe  to 
Irene  at  the  studio  and  walked  out  under 
personal  contract  to  her  for  caddying  pur- 
poses from  here  in.  There  is  one  catch  in 
the  contract  though;  "questionable  con- 
duct," which  means  fighting,  is  expressly 
forbidden. 

ITTLE  Freddie  Bartholomew  was 
traveling  in  a  Pullman  on  an  over- 
night journey  with  Aunt  "Cissy" 
Bartholomew  and  was  occupying  the 
upper  berth.  He  was  having  fun  doing 
acrobatics  of  various  sorts  while  un- 
dressing and  had  approached  a  stage  of 
near  nudity  when  the  train  drew  to  a 
stop  alongside  another  train.  "Cissy" 
immediately  cautioned  him  about  pull- 
ing down  the  blind. 

"Oh,  certainly,"  Freddie  answered. 
"What  would  they  think  if  they  should 
see  me  a  la  carte?" 

ONALD  COLMAN  is  the  only  star  in 
the  world  who  rates  a  four-story  dressing 
room  entirely  to  himself.  When  he  came 
to  Columbia  to  make  "Lost  Horizon," 
the  new  building  there  wasn't  finished  — 
so  they  rushed  completion  of  one  suite  for 
Colman's  use — and  in  it  he  dresses  and 
undresses  every  day  in  lordly  but  lonely 
splendoi 

It's  nothing  new  to  him,  though.  The 
same  thing  happened  at  Fox  and  United 
Artists. 

T  is  interesting  to  know  the  idea  behind 
I  he    famous    scene    in    "The    Ziegfeld 
Follies"    when    Luise    Rainer,    as    Anna 
Held,  phones  her  congratulations  to  Zieg- 
feld on  his  marriage  to  Billie  Burke. 

William  Anthony  McGuire,  writer  of 
the  screen  play,  was  sitting  one  evening 
in  the  Brown  Derby.  In  the  next  booth 
a    young    woman    was    telephoning    her 
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Jim  Fidler,  radio  commen- 
tator, with  Jean  Arthur 
and  Robert  Taylor  at  an 
NBC  broadcast.  Jim  sees 
Jean  and  Bob  as  the  most 
promising  younger  movie 
players    of    these    times 


Brian  Donlevy's  sitting  pretty:  new 
home,  dog,  and  Jean  Lewis  visiting 


young  man  and  with  tears  rolling  down 
her  face  was  begging  him  to  reconsider 
their  quarrel  and  take  her  back. 

"If  only  that  girl's  voice  were  smiling 
as  she  wept,  what  a  scene  it  would 
make,"  McGuire  said. 

It  did  make  an  unforgettable  scene 
some  months  later  when  Rainer's  voice 
smiled  as  she  wept. 

T  OOKS  like  the  fans  have  decided 
Jack  Oakie  will  be  a  real  home  boy, 
now  that  he's  married  to  Vanita  Varden. 
Anyway,  to  help  him  "settle  down," 
admiring  fans  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  sent  him  a  total  of  twenty- 
seven  pairs  of  bedroom  slippers  for  wed- 
ing  presents.  Runner-up  in  the  gift  list 
were  turtle  neck  sweaters.  He  received 
twenty-six  of  those. 

/\  T  a  recent  gathering,  of  film  folk 
Errol  Flynn  was  heard  to  remark, 
"Don't    tell    me    anything    about    the 
French!    I  know!" 

The  tone  caused  considerably  raising 
of  eyebrows  in  these  parts.  Lily  Damita, 
the  wife,  is  French,  one  remembers. 

VT<>\V  that  writing  is  becoming  easier 
for  her,  Shirley  Temple  has  taken  to 
inditing  notes  in  her  large  round  script 
to  various  members  of  the  crew  who 
work  with  her  on  pictures. 


Just  one  happy  family  now  as 
Elaine  Barrie's  mama  joins  her 
daughter  in  Hollywood.  John 
Barrymore  escorts  them  around 


This  now  young  love.  No  men 
could  look  more  proudly  pos- 
sessive than  Allan  Jones  does 
of     attractive     Irene     Hervey 


John  C.  Seitz,  chief  cameraman, 
treasures  one  he  received  from  her  the 
other  day.     It  read: 

"Dear  Mr.  Seitz,  thank  you  for  pro- 
tecting my  eyes  from  those  strong  lights. 
Yours,  Shirley  Temple." 

Her  mother,  of  course,  helps  with  the 
spelling  of  words  like  "protecting." 

¥  ATEST  trick  in  this  village  is  Rosalind 
Russell's — she  calls  it "  Thursday  Hash- 
ing." 

Thursday  night  is  maid's  night  out  in 
Hollywood  same  as  anywhere  else — so  on 
that  night  Rosalind  invites  all  her  friends 
to  her  house  for  dinner. 

They  bring  their  own  food,  she  supplies 
the  kitchen,  utensils  and  stove;  and  every- 
one makes  her  favorite  dish.  Then  all  the 
steaming  preparations  are  put  on  a  long 
table,  buffet  style,  and  the  guests  help 
themselves.    Like  a  boarding  house. 

TJUCK,  the  new  St.  Bernard  star,  was 
taken  into  a  projection  room  to  see  the 
rushes  of  his  picture,  "The  Country 
Beyond" — and  they  almost  had  to  call 
out  the  marines. 

Buck  liked  himself  very  much — sat 
back  on  his  haunches  and  barked  with 
delight — but  when  Prince,  the  Great 
Dane  in  the  picture,  came  into  a  scene  the 
riot  started.  Buck  had  been  taught  to 
hate  that  other  pooch,  and  he  hadn't  for- 
gotten. 

They  had  to  stop  the  picture  to  keep 
the  huge  animal  from  chewing  up  the 
screen ! 

SUNDAY  morning,  at  the  Franchot 
^~*Tones' :  Master-of-the-house  up 
bright  and  early  with  paint  brush  and 
paint.  Subject  of  toil — the  garden  fur- 
niture. Colors —  white  and  yellow.  Re- 
marks: "I  like  to  putter.  Didn't  I  do  a 
swell  job  on  that  chair,  though?" 

Mistress-of-the-house  Joan  Craw- 
ford to  the  world  Up  just  as  bright .  and 
just  as  early.  Destination  the  kit- 
chen. Tools — the  frying  pan  and  coffee 
pot.  Result  of  labors:  breakfast,  pre- 
pared by  her  own  little  hands. 

No  remarks. 
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TATHEN  Mary  Carlisle  got  that 
long-distance  trans-Atlantic  call 
from  Paul  Mitchell  and  heard  him 
say  he  was  coming  clear  to  Holly- 
wood just  to  see  her — she  ran  out  of 
her  apartment,  got  into  her  car,  and 
went  house-hunting. 

She'd  lived  in  that  apartment  for 
five  years.  And  she  found  her  new 
house — in  Brentwood — in  five  min- 
utes! 

ENTERING  a  Sunset  Boulevard 
market  where  he  has  been  a  cus- 
tomer for  months,  Jack  Mulhall 
wore  a  smile  from  ear  to  ear.  All  the 
clerks  smiled  in  return.  It  seems 
Jack  had  just  been  given  the  lead  of 
Craig  Kennedy,  the  detective,  in  a 
series  of  pictures  for  an  independent 
studio. 


Here's  hot  news:  Director  Wil- 
liam Wyler.  Margaret  Sulla- 
van's  recent  ex,  is  taking  Luise 
Rainer  to  a  symphony  concert 


"I'd  rather  have  the  praise  from  you  boys," 
Mulhall  told  the  clerks  who  crowded  around 
him,  "than  congratulations  from  all  the  big 
shots  in  the  world.  You  boys  were  my 
friends  when  I  was  down." 

"The  nice  part  of  it  is,"  said  one  of  the 
clerks,  "Jack  means  it." 

TJOLLYWOOD  luminaries  have  long  since 
learned  how  to  avoid  the  usual  gold-brick 
salesmen  who  besiege  them  daily — but  before 
small  boys  they  don't  stand  a  show. 

The  Columbia  company  on  location  to  make 
"So  They  Were  Married"  got  took  nicely,  it 
seems,  and  by  the  most  angelic-faced  little 
boy  you  ever  saw.  He  came  trudging  down  to 
the  camp  tugging  a  cringing  pup  on  a  strap, 
and  (separately)  persuaded  every  member  of 
the  troup  that  the  animal  was  a  find  at  three 
dollars.  They  shelled  out  one  and  all,  but 
when  it  came  time  to  leave,  the  only  sign  of 
boy  or  dog  was  a  puff  of  dust  far  down  the 
road. 

|7RIC  LINDEN  has  been  making  too  many 

trips  to  San  Francisco  lately — so  the  studio 
decided  to  find  out  what  the  attraction  is. 

Her  name  is  Kit  Hunt,  they  discovered. 
She's  a  writer  and  a  relative  of  Kathleen 
Norris. 

Eric's  got  a  gur-rul! 

Eric's  got  a  gur-rul! 

nEMEMBER  Baby  Marie  Osborne, 
famous  child  star  of  yesterday?  She 
is  Ginger  Rogers'  stand-in  now  and  bitterly 
sorry  that  "someone"  did  not  hare  foresight 
enough  to  invest  her  earnings  where  they 
could  not  be  touched  until  she  had  grown 
up. 


What,  the  very  conservative 
Leslie  Howard  going  whim- 
sey?  He's  funning  at  Pasa- 
dena station,  en  route  to  Europe 

TA7INI  SHAW  has  been  trying  for 
months  to  get  away  to  New 
York,  the  idea  being  to  visit  her 
three  children  there  whom  she  hasn't 
seen  in  two  years.  Hut  always  at  the 
last  minute  a  studio  call  would  reach 
her  at  the  airport,  and  she'd  have  to 
cancel  reservations. 

So  she  had  three  phonograph 
records  made  of  her  offspring  one 
as  they  dressed,  one  as  they  washed 
up  in  the  morning,  and  one  at  dinner- 
time. Now  her  dressing  room  sounds 
as  if  an  entire  family  were  living  in  it, 
what  with  little  voices  chattering  and 


TEAN    HARLOW    is   a    smart    Kirl 

cind  smart   girls  take  no  chances. 

It    seems   Jean    gave   out    the    slory 

about      |  IM  1   \-I    turn  TO  page  86  | 
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BILL  FIELDS  is  a  very  sick  man  these  days. 
Hollywood's  Bill  and  the  world's  best  loved  comedian. 
Outside  the  gates  of  Paramount  studios  from  early 
dawn  people  have  gathered  in  little  groups  since  hearing  the 
word  of  his  dangerous  illness  to  be  near  the  place  in  which  Bill 
had  worked  so  long. 

One  or  two  who  wandered  by  there  in  the  past  have  glimpsed 
him  sitting  outside  the  sound  stage  door,  the  sun  streaming 
over  his  sandy  head  like  a  warm  benediction  and  catching  the 
hue  of  his  geranium  colored  nose. 

Out  of  the  group  outside  the  gates  one  old  codger  will  tell  of 
Bill  and  his  goodness.  "  Bill  he  could  call  me  more  names  than 
they  is  in  the  dictionary,"  the  old  fellow  says.  "But  he  is  slippin' 
me  a  liver  all  the  time  he  is  adoin'  it." 
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Stars  drive  by  as  they  stand  there,  these  people  who  love 
Bill  Fields,  but  suddenly  all  the  business  of  glamour  and  ro- 
mance, sham  and  show  has  gone  out  of  them,  making  them 
just  one  of  the  group  standing  around  the  gates,  missing  Bill. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world  other  people  of  fame,  riches, 
and  renown  become  just  humans  loving  Bill. 

Into  Paramount  studios  in  the  past  months  have  poured 
thousands  of  letter-  asking  about  Bill.  Into  his  home  poured 
hundreds  more.  Noted  people,  people  of  wealth,  people 
of  fame,  plain  people  like  us,  all  asking  the  same  question: 

"Will  Bill  Fields  ever  make  another  picture?  Will  our  Bill 
make  another  picture5    Is  he  so  seriously  ill?' 

The  answer,  from  his  director  and  hi-  friend-  was  always  the 


DANGEROUS 
DAYS  FOR 

BILL  FIELDS 


Illness  Casts  Its  Sinister 
Shadow  Over  Holly- 
wood's Most  Beloved 
Comedian — But  He 
Carries  Merrily  On 


By  Sara  Hamilton 


"Bill  Fields  will  die  making  a  picture."  But  they  don't  say 
which  picture.  For  Bill  is  a  trouper  and  will  go  out  with  a 
script  in  his  hand. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  studio  the  daily  morn- 
ing call  sheets  had  been  automatically  printed,  those  last  few 
weeks,  in  this  fashion: 

"If  Mr.  Fields  works  the  following  people  will  be  needed  on 
the  set." 

"If  Mr.  Fields  does  not  work  the  following  people  will 
report." 

There  were  many  days  when  Mr.  Fields  did  not  work. 

It  was  almost  a  year  ago  that  W.  C.  Fields  reached  for  a  ball 
on  a  tennis  court  and  grabbed  off  a  torn  sacro-iliac  instead.  The 
pain  in  his  back  was  incessant.  Almost  unceasing  since  that 
moment.  Possibly  the  only  man  who  ever  sat  in  a  barber  chair 
for  months  at  a  time  without  wanting  a  shave,  a  hair  cut,  or  at 
least  a  dash  of  lilac  toilet  water,  was  Bill  in  those  first  trying 
months.  Unable  to  lie  down,  he  sat  night  after  night  in  his 
barber  chair. 

"Think  of  it,  think  of  it,"  he'd  say  in  that  melodious  nasal 
twang,  "now  that  I  can  afford  a  bed  I  sit  in  a  barber  chair. 
Hand  me  over  yon  bottle,  little  chickadee." 

And  little  chickadee  in  starched  white  uniform,  handed.  Or 
else. 

What  is  there,  one  wonders,  about  this  man  Fields  that  causes 
so  much  concern,  that  calls  forth  so  much  genuine  affection? 
Inspires  deep  and  lasting  friendships  among  men?  Men  who 
have  striven  through  to  the  very  top  of  their  profession. 

What  is  it  that  inspires  so  much  dread  among  all  peoples  of 
Bill  going  on  and  leaving  them  behind?  And  what  is  it  that 
inspires  visiting  celebrities  like  Mrs.  Vincent  Astor,  Mrs. 
Fitzsimmons  (the  former  Mrs.  Alfred  Vanderbilt),  President- 
elect Gomez  of  Cuba,  and  many  other  notables  to  seek  out  first 


this  William  Claude  Dunkenfields,  a  man  risen  from  a 
childhood  of  free  lunches  with  free  beer,  free  jails,  free- 
dom from  love,  care  and  thought  and  education? 

What  is  it  that  inspires  little  children  with  bunches 
of  wilted,  woe-begone  dandelions,  clenched  tight  in 
their  hot  little  fists,  to  stand  at  the  iron  gates  of  Para- 
mount studios  and  call  to  the  watchman  inside? 

"Would  you  please  give  these  to  Mr.  Fields?    And 
tell  him  us  kids  of  the  Ruff  and  Ready  Club  are  all 
pullin'  for  him." 
All  pullin'  for  Bill. 

What  is  it  that  keeps  such  fellow  artists  as  Herbert 
Marshall,  Bing  Crosby,  Adolphe  Menjou,  Gloria  Swan 
son,  and  so  many  others  trekking  up  to  the  stage  door 
and  asking  like  so  many  eager  stage  door  fans: 
"Bill?    How  is  he  today?" 

It  is  that  quality  in  him  that  sent  Will  Rogers,  just 
a  short  time  before  his  death,  climbing  over  a  barbed 
wire  fence  to  get  in  to  see  Bill  and  tearing  his  pants 
practically  off  doing  it. 

It  seems  they  weren't  even  answering  the  bell  to  the 
outer  gate  at  that  time.    Bill  was  too  ill  to  see  the  doz- 
ens of  friends  who  trudged  out  to  his  Valley  home. 

But  gates  and  locks  failed  to  daunt  Will  who  simply  climbed 
over  the  fence  to  greet  and  shake  hands  with  an  old,  old  pal  of 
"Follies"  days. 

Yes,  it  is  that  quality  of  simplicity  that  surrounds  the  man 
like  an  aura  of  invisible  radiance.  Everything  that  touches 
him,  comes  near  him,  is  redi  ad  to  its  simplest  terms.  Living, 
suffering,  working,  all  become  simple  under  his  touch. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  quality,  a  rare  one  in  a  complicated 
world,  goes  his  humble  respect  for  sincerity. 

He  can  spot  it  and  its  evil  brother  Sham  like  a  shot. 
It  takes  this  form.     In  this  business  of  movies  he  sees  (and 
what  he  sees  out  of  those  little  blue  eyes  is  plenty)  many  a 
mother  and  child  combination.     He  can  spot  the  real,   the 
genuine,  the  selfless  mother  love  quicker  than  a  flash. 

"Saw  a  wonderful  thing  today,"  he'd  relate.  "A  little  boy 
down  to  the  studio  and  his  mother.  Blankety  blank  of  a 
blank,  it  was  wonderful  to  see  them." 

Even  when  the  beliefs  of  those  around  him  entirely  differ 
from  his,  he  respects  them  if  they  are  sincere.  "Do  you 
sincerely  believe  that?"  he  asks.  "Then  stick  to  it  with  your 
life.  Cling  to  it  for  the  comfort  it  gives  you.  Be  true  to  it," 
he  counsels  when  all  the  time  the  idea  to  him  is  a  repugnant  one. 
He  likes  a  woman  to  be  sincere  about  her  womanhood.  To 
respect  it.    To  make  not  a  sham  of  it. 

"I  like  a  girl  who  wears  a  petticoat,"  he  confides.  "  Yes,  sir, 
give  me  a  girl  with  a  petticoat.  Pass  over  the  sherry,  little 
geranium." 

And  little  geranium  in  a  petticoat  passed. 
He  can   spot    sincerity   among   the   many   climbing   young 
artists  about  him.     "Respect  your  work,"  he  cautions  them. 
"Respect  your  work  and  you'll  get  places." 

A  tree  in  the  distance,  a  bird  pecking  at  a  bit  of  string,  t he- 
busy  labor  of  a  little  ant  toiling  in  the  mines  of  the  earth, 
those  he  watches  by  the  hour  in  the  open  sun  of  his  Valley 
home.  But  it  is  one  tree,  not  a  forest;  one  bird,  not  a  flock; 
one  ant,  not  an  army,  that  holds  his  interest. 

Simplencss,  you  see,  in  every  object,  every  idea  of  life. 
Even  flowers.    One  flower  in  a  bud  vase  means  more  to   Hill 
Fields    than    all    the    bouquets    and    horseshoes    of    incredible 
carnations  could  ever  mean.     Simpleness  again.     One  flower 
in  a  vase. 

"What  did  you  do  yesterday!  Mr.  Fields?"  his  secretary  will 
ask  of  a  Monday  morning. 

"Well,  sir,  we  took  a  long,  quiet  ride  out  into  the  country. 
And  we  just  rode  along  and  we  thought.  Just  sat  and  thought. 
It  was  wonderful.  Of  course  we  nearly  ran  over  a  so  and  so  of 
a  son  of  a  blankety-blank,  but  it  was  wonderful.  To  just 
think." 

That,  and  his  everlasting  picnics  are  the  besetting  sins  of  his 
stormy  life  of  strife. 

A  picnic!    The  acme  of  big        |  please  turn  to  page  108  | 
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of  a  Photoplay  Fan 


Photoplay  takes  great  pride  in  presenting  this  most  amusing 
story  written  by  Miss  Helen  Beat,  a  1936  winner  of  a  Pulitzer 
prize  for  scholarship.  This  prize,  the  greatest  accolade  of  the 
writing  world,  is  given  yearly  to  the  three  highest  graduate  students 
in  the  Columbia  School  of  Journalism.  Miss  Beat,  the  only  girl 
to  carry  off  this  honor,  will  get  $1 ,500  for  study  in  Europe  for  one 
year.  Our  pride  is  that  Photoplay  was  the  first  magazine  to  dis- 
cover Miss  Beal,  who  wrote  this,  her  very  first  article. 


AT  first   Mother  chose  the  movies  we  could  see.     She 
picked  them  by  the  title. 
The  word  "passion"  in  a   title  automatically  black- 
listed it  for  us.     So  did  words  like  "sin."  "murder."  "unholy," 
"indiscreet,"  "affair,"  and  that  awful  syllable,  "h— 1." 

Even  "love"  wasn't  safe.  She  had  to  be  darn  sure  it  was 
married    or    mother    love. 

Nice,  uplifting  pictures  like  "The  Ten  Commandments" 
were  attended  by  the  family  en  masse.  Mary  Pickford,  Fair- 
banks, Chaplin,  Lloyd,  Tom  Mix  and  Raymond  Griffith  rated 
the  "wholesome"   list.     Thomas   Meighan   and  Baby   Peggy 


A 


"Mother  picked 
t  h  e  movies  we 
saw   by    the    title" 


Helen  Beal 


seldom  played  risque  roles.  And 
Douglas  MacLean,  she  had  heard, 
was  the  son  of  a  Methodist  min- 
ister, which  made  him  impeccable. 
But  never  could  we  budge  her  on 
Pola  Negri  or  Gloria  Swanson.  On 
nights  when  those  two  sirens  were 
in  town,  we  all  stayed  home  and 
played  Flinch. 

Those  were  the  days  when  I  was 
secretly  convinced  that  I  was 
going  to  grow  up  and  marry  Jackie 
Coogan.  Jackie  was  the  first  man  who  made  me  feel  as  if  we 
two  were  meant  for  each  other  through  all  eternity.  Since  then 
I  have  had  the  same  hunch  about  William  Haines,  Phillips 
Holmes  Ronald  Colman,  George  Brent,  Clark  Gable,  and  now 
Gene  Raymond. 

Thereby  hangs  my  tale — perhaps  the  first  saga  of  a  movie 
fan  known  to  history.  For  twelve  vears  I've  been  reading 
about  movie  stars,  and  what  they  think  of  life,  and  how  they 
rose  to  fame,  but  in  all  that  time  I  have  never  read  the  story 
of  a  fan. 

"Well,  movie  fans  aren't  glamorous,"  you  might  object. 
"No  one  cares  about  their  love  life.  They've  never  starred  in 
photoplays  or  seen  their  footprint  in  cement  in  a  theater  lobby." 
Exactly.  That's  what  makes  us  fans  so  interesting:  like  the 
Arctic  Circle,  we're  still  relatively  unexplored.  We  are  fasci- 
nating only  by  proxy.  We  worship  at  the  feet  of  the  great, 
and  take  a  certain  satisfaction  in  reflecting  that  it  is  our  wor- 
ship (translated  at  the  box-office)  that  keeps  them  great. 

Just  as  all  stamp  collectors  and  all  dog  fanciers  have  certain 
experiences  common  to  their  hobby,  so  all  real  fan-atics  can 
remember: 

Wanting  to  break  into  the  movies. 


"Don't  you  know  that  movies  are 
an     instrument     of     the     Devil?" 
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Probably  the  first  saga — 
undoubtedly  the  funniest 
—  a  fan-atic  ever  wrote 

By  Helen  Beal 

Illustrated  by  Frank  Dobias 

Fancying  and  cultivating  a  resemblance 
to  some  favorite  star  (Remember  how 
pleased  you  were  when  somebody  else 
finally  noticed  it  too?). 

Collecting  stacks  of  autographed  photos 
and  boasting  of  them  to  fellow  fans. 

Practicing  expressions  in  front  of  mir- 
rors. Imitating  the  Dietrich  slouch  and 
the  cultured  Crawford  accents. 

And,  of  course,  falling  rather  desper- 
ately in  love  with  handsome  cinema 
shadows.  I  believe  the  average  fan, 
though  tremendously  loyal,  never  grows 
too  serious  about  one  idol.  There  are 
always  at  least  half  a  dozen  in  his  heart, 
and  room  for  more. 

Not  that  I  pretend  to  be  an  authority 
on  the  movie  fan.  I  am  only  a  healthy, 
rabid  example  of  the  species.  My  gen- 
eration was  the  last  to  know  the 
great  figures  of  the  silent  screen. 
When  synchronization  arrived, 
we  were  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores in  high  school — an  im- 
pressionable age.  Before  we  are 
twenty-five  we  may  see  colored 
photography  take  the  screen  by 
storm. 

In  short,  we  grew  up  with  the 
movies. 

Out  in  Delaware,  Ohio  (pop. 
8,000  and  something),  where  I 


"Where  are  you  now,  my 
Hawaiian     Lieutenant?" 


"No  one  cares  about  a 
movie    fan's    love    life" 


was  champion  speller  of  the 
fourth  grade,  there  are 
twenty  churches  and  two 
theaters.  One  of  the  thea- 
ters is  the  kind  where  you 
throw  peanut  shells  on  the 
floor,  and  the  other  is  the 
kind  with  a  balcony,  two 
ushers,  and  a  steam  heating 
system  that  gurgles  during 
love  scenes. 

It  wasn't  the  theaters, 
however,  that  made  a  movie 
fan  of  me.  It  was,  in  a  way, 
the  churches.  This  is  how 
it  happened: 

My  big  brother  was  in 
college.  He  wore  baggy 
trousers,  played  the  banjo, 
and  bought  all  the  smart 
magazines:  among  them, 
Photoplay. 

My    twelve   year -old 
brother  had  just  been  con- 
verted in  a  revival  meeting 
at  one  of  the  twenty  churches  (he  was  converted  every  spring 
for  several  years). 

One  day  when  I  was  about  nine,  the  pious  brother  came 
upon  me  transfixed  over  a  picture  in  Photoplay.  The  picture 
showed  Madeline  Hurlock,  the  slinky  lady  who  used  to  play 
temptress  to  Harry  Langdon's  country  boy.  I  use  the  word 
"showed"  advisedly.  It  was  the  real  Madeline  lot-  of  back 
and   shoulder  and   white  skin. 

"Don't  you  know,"  cried   Morality- 
aged  twelve,  "that  movies  are  an  instru- 

"Rellecting    on    the  meQ(     q{     |1u,     ^.j,,..     Sq  .  hc 

sons    and   daughters  . 

I  must  christen  after  wrested   the   magazine  from  me,  tore  it 

stars — I'm  appalled"  in  half,  and  (  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE  100  | 
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Dick 


Powell  Lost  His  Voice 

— and  Discovered  His  Own  Soul 


NOW  that  he  is  sure  he  is  coming 
back  well  and  happy — now  that 
these  last  few  months  of  worry 
and  doubt  have  dimmed  in  his  memory  to  a  grotesque  night- 
mare— Dick  Powell  can  talk  for  the  first  time  about  the  throat 
affliction  that  robbed  the  screen  and  radio  of  his  singing  for  two 
months. 

If  he  were  not  convinced  that  he  was,  at  last,  on  the  high  road 
to  complete  recovery,  that  his  voice  would  be  free  and  strong 
and  beautiful  again,  you  would  not  be  reading  his  own  story  of 
what  he  went  through  during  those  darkest  moments  of  his 
career.  Men  do  not  talk  about  their  own  deaths.  And  to  be 
robbed  of  his  voice  forever  would  be  just  that  to  Dick. 

If  this  ordeal  has  taught  Dick  nothing  else,  it  has  proved  to 
his  own  satisfaction  that  his  correct  place  in  the  world  of  enter- 
tainment is  as  a  singer,  not  an  actor.  He  smihd  ruefully,  said: 
"Any  notion*  I  might  have  been  entertaining  that  I  was  getting 
by  on  my  skill  as  a  dramatic  junior  Barrymore,  have  been 
knocked  into  a  cocked  hat.  Yes,  many  reviewers  have  been 
kind  about  certain  of  my  screen  performances — particularly 
have  they  complimented  my  ability  as  a  comedian.  But  I  know 
better  now.  I  know  that  without  my  voice,  I  am  lost.  I 
wouldn't  last  six  months!  Except  for  the  slight  stab  at  my 
vanity,  this  knowledge  hasn't  upset  me.  After  all,  I  am  happy 
in  my  work  only  when  I  am  singing.  If  I  couldn't  sing,  I 
wouldn't  want  any  other  part  of  it." 

The  summer  leaves  rustled  lazily  on  the  trees  near  the  opened 
windows  of  "Estate  18,"  Dick's  address  in  North  Hollywood 
valley.  Many  times  I  have  talked  to  him  in  this  enormous 
room  when  both  the  room  and  Dick's  career  were  in  various 
stages  of  change  or  remodeling.  Somehow,  this  beautiful  valley 
home  he  has  built  will  always  be  part  of  Dick's  career  to  my 
mind.  It  started  out  as  such  a  modest  little  farm  house;  then, 
as  his  prestige,  his  popularity  and  his  value  at  the  box-office 
grew  by  leaps  and  bounds,  this  house  grew  and  sprawled  out 
with  additional  wings  and  rooms  until  now  it  is  one  of  the  show 
places  of  the  colony — just  as  Dick  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
box-office  properties  in  the  industry. 

I've  seen  this  room  alive  with  the  color  and  gaiety  of  one  of 
Dick's  informal  little  parties.  I've  seen  it  dismantled  of  drapes 
and  furniture  as  Dick,  with  one  of  his  quick  changes  of  mind, 
ordered  the  interior  decorators  to  "take  it  away"  even  before 
they  had  hardly  had  a  chance  to  get  furniture  placed  and 
drapes  hung.  The  room  has  resounded  with  the  Powell  laughter 
and  the  Powell  voice  when  Dick  was  in  a  happy  mood.  And  its 
far  corners  have  thundered  back  the  echo  of  his  indignations 
when  he  had  a  chip  on  his  shoulder  about  something. 

But  now,  the  house  was  strangely  quiet.  Quiet  as  though  it, 
too,  reflected  this  new,  relaxed  mood  of  Dick's. 

He  had  just  returned  from  the  Warner  Brothers  Studio 
where  he  had  gone  to  tell  Jack  Warner  that  he  would  be  able  to 
start  work  in  "Stage  Struck"  after  being  twice  cancelled  from 
the  cast,  lie  was  happy  about  it,  yet  with  a  difference.  Here- 
tofore, a  happy  Powell  has  been  an  exuberant  one.  But  now 
there  was  a  subtle  change.  His  manner  reflected  more  the 
quality  of  a  triumphant-but-calm  conqueror  who  has  wrestled 
too  strenuously  with  a  formidable  for  to  gloat  over  any  victory. 

"  Yes,  I  think  all  this  has  changed  me  in  many  ways,"  he 
agreed  as  I  suggested  the  point,  "in  so  very  many  ways  thai  I 
hardly  know  which  is  the  most  important.     I've  just  come 
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By  Walter  Ramsey 


through  a  little  private  hell  of  worry 
and  doubt.  And  yet  I  have  experi- 
enced so  many  wonderful  things,  so 
many  unexpected  kindnesses  from  my  friends  and  so  much 
generosity  from  people  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  given  me  an 
insight  into  human  nature  that  I  might  never  have  attained — 
if  all  this  hadn't  happened. 

"Technically,  the  thing  that  was  wrong  with  my  vocal  cords 
was  the  simple  matter  of  a  growth — 'singer's  nodes'  they  are 
called.  This  small  growth  is  similar  to  a  'corn'  on  the  foot. 
They  are  brought  on  by  strain  and  forcing  during  periods  of 
great  fatigue  or  huskiness.  If  they  are  ignored — as  I  ignored 
them — the  penalty  is  complete  loss  of  voice.  It  is  impossible 
to  speak  above  a  whisper  because  the  growth  will  not  permit 
the  cords  to  touch  and  vibrate.  The  solution,  of  course,  is  an 
operation.  The  voice  must  have  weeks  of  rest.  And  after  that, 
the  vocal  cords  must  have  months  of  care  and  freedom  from 
strain  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  the  condition.  That  is  the 
brief  medical  history  of  my  case  in  cold  facts.  But  it  is  only 
part  of  the  story. 

"When  the  doctors  told  me  that  I  must  submit  to  an  opera- 
tion and  that  I  would  not  be  able  to  sing  for  weeks,  perhaps 
months,  I  thought  they  must  be  out  of  their  minds.  I  had  to 
sing!  I  was  under  contract  to  a  studio  to  sing,  to  the  radio  to 
sing.  I  couldn't  take  time  out  to  coddle  either  myself  or  my 
throat.  I  guess  I  was  pretty  arrogant  about  it,  in  the  begin- 
ning.   This  couldn't  happen  to  me.    I  wouldn't  permit  it. 

"  CO  the  doctors  merely  shrugged  and  did  what  they  could  to 
fix  me  up.  I  managed  to  get  by  with  my  studio  work.  But 
the  radio  was  more  difficult.  By  having  treatments  just  before 
stepping  to  the  microphone,  I  somehow  got  past  the  problem 
for  a  while.  As  I  felt  my  voice  grow  weaker,  I'd  strain  and 
shout  all  the  louder.  In  time,  it  took  its  toll.  One  night  I  went 
down  to  the  station  and  the  temporary  treatments  had  no 
effect  whatsoever.  I  couldn't  speak  above  a  whisper.  The  jig 
was  up.     I  was  licked! 

"After  that,  you  know  pretty  much  what  happened  in  the 
way  of  rumors.  They  were  ten  times  worse  than  the  truth — 
and  to  me,  the  truth  was  heartbreaking  enough.  On  top  of  the 
terrific  nerve  strain  I  was  already  under,  I  was  forced  to  hear 
hints  that  I  had  every  malignant  throat  disease  from  cancer  to 
tuberculosis — that  everyone  knew  it  but  me  and  that  the 
doctors  were  keeping  it  from  me.  In  my  distraught  frame  of 
mind,  I  wondered  if  this  could  be  true.  Could  the  doctors  be 
holding  the  truth  from  me?  I  begged  them  to  tell  me  the  truth 
and  when  they  did,  1  refused  to  believe  them.  I  was  tortured 
with  doubts. 

"Of  course,  some  of  the  rumors  were  so  silly  that  I  could 
laugh  them  off;  one  was  that  I  was  merely  on  a  vacation-honey- 
moon with  Joan  Blondell  whom  I  had  secretly  married.  Since 
Joan  wasn't  as  yet  free  to  marry  until  her  divorce  became  final, 
this  rumor  was  merely  silly.  Another  story  hinted  that  I  was 
merely  using  this  so-called  ailment  to  break  my  contract.  As  I 
said,  1  might  have  been  able  to  laugh  those  stories  off — if  I'd 
been  in  a  laughing  mood. 

"  I  was  miserably  unhappy  and  made  more  so  by  the  knowl- 
edge (always-too-latc-to-do-any-good)  that  anything  and 
everything  that  had  happened  had  been  my  own  fault.  I  knew, 
even  before  the  doctors  warned  me,  that  I  was  putting  too 


raced  with  the  loss  of  your 
career,  could  you  have  been 
as  courageous  as  Dick  Powell? 


much  strain  on  my  voice.  I  knew  I  was  being  a  fool,  yet  I  con- 
tinued. 

"I'm  not  blaming  anyone,  you  understand,  for  the  exhaust- 
ing three  years  of  grinding  hard  work  and  strain  I  have  put  on 
my  voice.  After  all,  it  is  the  job  of  the  studio  to  make  pictures 
— and  make  them  fast,  if  a  player  is  enjoying  a  flare  of  pop- 
ularity. If  I  had  been  smart  I  would  have  gone  to  the  heads  of 
the  studio  and  put  my  cards  on  the  table — told  them  where  my 
overwork  was  leading  me — they  might  have  understood.  If 
I'd  have  told  about  half  of  the  people  who  asked  me  to  sing  at 
'benefits'  that  I  was  physically  unable  to  sing  in  drafty  halls, 
under  adverse  conditions — that  I  wasn't  trying  to  be  snooty 
but  that  I  would  be  a  sick  man  if  I  did  sing — they  might  have 
understood.  But  I  made  the  mistake  of  going  right  ahead  as 
before:  singing  nights  at  the  studio  in  order  to  help  them  finish 
the  picture  on  schedule — singing  at  benefits  for  charity  even 
after  I  was  unable  to  sing  professionally.  1  was  always  'Good 
old  Dick,  the  boy  from  the  country  .  .  .  he'll  always  help  out.' 

"Even  the  radio.  I'm  sure  if  I  had  explained  to  my  sponsors 
that  I  needed  a  rest,  that  I  was  just  about  reaching  the  end  of 
my  rope  they  would  have  seen  the  point  and  granted  it.  1  know 
this  now,  because  of  the  marvelous  treatment  I  have  received 


from  them.  IVo  sooner  was  the  news  out  that  I  had  been  forced 
to  take  a  vacation  than  I  got  a  wonderful  letter  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company  telling  the  shock  and  worry  my  illness  had 
caused  the  entire  organization,  how  sincerely  they  would  miss 
me  and  how  eagerly  they  waited  for  my  improvement.  What's 
more,  they  offered  to  continue  my  salary  for  the  entire  time  1 
was  off  the  air.  This  overwhelming  generosity  I  could  not 
accept.  But  no  one  will  ever  know  what  this  meant  to  me  in  an 
hour  when  my  whole  world  had  turned  upside-down.  And 
those  other  messages,  from  people  I  didn't  even  know  fans  of 
the  radio  and  screen — who  wrote  such  wonderful  letters.  Be 
lieve  me,  for  every  one  of  those  thoughts  I  am  inexpressibly 
grateful. 

"Then  the  day  of  the  operation.  \V;i>  I  -rated!  Maybe 
such  an  operation  isn't  awfully  dangerous,  but  to  me  it  was 
terrifying.  It  meant  my  whole  future.  Could  they  remove  the 
growth  and  leave  the  vocal  cords  as  they  once  were?  Six 
doctors  said  'Yes.'  After  it  was  all  over,  there  was  that  in- 
terminable wait.  Had  they  been  successful?  It  seemed  as  if 
the  hours  would  never  pass.  It  seemed  years  until  I  was  allowed 
to  try  my  speaking  voice  again. 

"During  all  that  time,  I  had      (  please  turn  ro  PAGE  88  | 
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As  intelligent  as  she  is  beautiful.  Madge  knows  where  she  is  going  and 
what  to  do  when  she  gets  there.   But  what  if  she  unexpectedly  falls  in  love? 

Why  Madge  Evans 
Has  Never  Married 

She   herself   reveals   the   rea- 
sons— and  they  are  good  ones 

By  George  Stevens 


WHEN  I  said  Hasta  la  vista  to  Madge  Evans  that  after- 
noon, and  drove  up  Sunset  Boulevard  to  Hollywood, 
I  missed  two  red  signals  and  didn't  even  try  to  argue 
when  the  cop  ticketed  me  for  the  last  one. 

I  was  too  busy  thinking.     Because,  during  an  hour's  talk,  I 
had  learned  more  about  the  lovely  Evans  girl  than  I  had  ever 


hoped  to  know.  I  had  discovered 
what  guiding  cog  made  her  machin- 
ery tick  and  what  basic  premise  her 
life  is  built  on — which  is  a  lot  to 
find  out  about  anybody  in  sixty 
minutes. 

We  had  been  sitting  there  for 
some  time,  nibbling  peanuts  and 
watching  the  four  dogs  parade 
around  the  room — and  finally  I  had 
said,  on  an  impulse,  "You  know 
you're  almost  unique  in  Hollywood. 
You've  been  here  four  years  and 
you  haven't  even  married  once, 
much  less  the  usual  three  or  four 
times." 

"Quite  an  awful  state  of  affairs, 
really,"  Madge  laughed.  Then, 
sobering,  she  thought  about  what 
I  had  said.  "Well,  there  are  rea- 
sons," she  told  me. 

And  during  the  next  hour  she 
searched  her  memory  for  those  rea- 
sons. What  finally  evolved  repre- 
sents a  combination  of  intelligence, 
environmental  influence  and  down- 
right courage;  it  offered  me  a  new- 
vantage-point  from  which  to  view 
the  attitudes  of  one  of  my  favorite 
actresses. 

We  grant  immediately  that  a  lot 
of  Hollywood  stars  have  pompously 
said,  "Career  before  marriage  for 
me! " — and  people  have  drawn  con- 
clusions.    Unfortunate  ones. 

But  when  Madge  says,  "I'm 
going  to  finish  one  job  before  I 
begin  another,"  and  then  proceeds 
to  explain  logically  and  clearly  ex- 
actly what  she  means,  that  leaves 
nothing  to  conclude.  The  answer 
is  too  complete. 

"It's  so  difficult  to  tell  you  this 
without  giving  the  worst  impres- 
sion," Madge  said.  "If  I  remark 
bluntly  that  I  can't  think  of  mar- 
riage until  I've  reached  the  top  in 
my  career — it  sounds  so  hard-boiled 
and  scheming.  My  work  is  the 
reason  I  haven't  married  and  why 
I  won't  for  some  time.  But  there 
are  so  mam-  justifications  for  my 
decision. 

"Understand  this:  I  believe  in 
early  marriages  for  girls,  before 
the_\-  think  about  career  or  any- 
thing else. 

"  I've  wanted  very  much  to  settle 
down  and  make  my  own  family  for 
the  last  live  years. 

"But  besides  that.   I've  got  an 

ideal  about  finishing  what  I  start. 

More  than  an  ideal,  it's  basically 

necessary  to  me  to  make  a  goo  1  job 

out  of  any  job  I  do.     If  I  married 

tomorrow,  before  I  was  satisfied  I'd  reached  just  as  far  as  I 

could  go  in  my  profession,   then   I'd  be  human  enough  to  be 

miserable.      That  would  be  disastrous. 

"And  I  will  not  make  a  failure  out  of  marriage!" 
So  far  as  her  career  is  concerned,  she  has  made  up  her  mind 
as  to  what  she  wants  from  it.  She  [  PLEASE  turn  to  PAG]    1 14  1 
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Proof  that  Robert  Taylor  has  definitely  "arrived"  is  that  Joan  Crawford 
fought   to   have   him — and   got   him — for   her   "The   Gorgeous   Hussy" 


Blonde  Claire  Trevor  who  does  her  sailing  out  of  Newport  Harbor, 
can  roll  her  cigarettes  in  the  wind  too — the  mark  of  a  real  sea  dog 


Could  that  flair  for  subtle  comedy  Gary  Cooper  showed  in  "Mr.  Deeds"  be  a 
complimentary  reflection  of  his  wife  Sandra  Shaw's  quiet  sophistication? 


The  Charge  of 


Warner's  magnificent  $2,000,- 
000  picturization  of  Tennyson's 
famed  poem,  "The  Charge  of 
the  Light  Brigade,"  is  expected 
to  make  screen  history,  and 
add  more  laurels  to  the  crown 
of  Errol  Flynn  who  stars  in  it 


ike  Light  Brigade 


As  the  gallant  Captain  of  the 
27th  Lancers,  leader  of  the  "six 
hundred,"  dashing  handsome 
Enrol  Flynn  has  a  role  only  he 
could  play.  Opposite  him  is 
Olivia  de  Havilland,  who  won 
his  heart  in  "Captain  Blood" 


Don't  look  now — but  that  bearded  derelict  is  one  and  the 
same  bored-with-it<dl  fashion  plate  above,  the  sophisticate 
of  the  parlor,  bedroom  and  bath,  William  Powell.  Mr.  Powell 
gives  drama  the  works  in  Universal's  "My  Man  Godfrey" 


Challenging  Gable  as  the  screen's  most  romantic  male.  Nelson 
Eddy,  aiter  a  spectacularly  successful  concert  tour,  returns  to 
sing  again  with  Jeanette  MacDonald  in  "Maytime."  The  lovely 
Jeanette  recently  completed  "San  Francisco,"   opposite   Clark 


■I 


Known  as  "the  lady  with  the  loveliest  legs  in  London."  Jessie  Mat- 
thews, GB's  dark  eyed  star,  cavorts  with  skill  in  "It's  Love  Again" 


HAVE  you  ever  noticed  how 
at  least  two  of  the  big  radio 
shows  which  originate  in 
Hollywood  always  give  the  im- 
pression that  everybody  in  the 
studio,  from  visiting  movie  celeb- 
rity to  sound  engineer,  is  having 
one  whale  of  a  good  time?  I  have 
Campbell  Soups,  Hollywood  Hotel 
and  Bing  Crosby's  Kraft  Music 
Hall  particularly  in  mind. 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that 
everybody  really  is  having  a  good 

time.  Bing  has  the  easy  good-humor  of  the  perfect  host,  the 
ability  to  put  every  member  of  a  group  of  people  at  ease,  and 
it's  this  which  is  largely  responsible  for  making  his  shows  so 
much  fun  foi  the  actors  as  well  as  the  audience.  As  for  Holly- 
wood Hotel — well,  come  on  backstage  for  a  few  glimpses  at 
what  goes  on  there  and  you'll  see  why  it's  never  dull  work  for 
the  cast. 

Everybody  waited  breathlessly  for  Marlene  Dietrich  to  dis- 
play some  temperament  when  she  made  her  radio  debut  on  the 
soup  program.  Instead,  she  turned  out  to  be  the  only  star  who 
ever  went  straight  through  her  entire  part  without  making  the 
same  mistake  twice  or  stopping  to  argue.  You  couldn't  perturb 
her  nor  make  her  nervous. 

Margaret  Sullavan  and  ex-husband  Henry  Fonda  drove  to 
the  studio  together  and  left  it  the  same  way.  Margaret,  with 
one  broken  arm  in  a  sling,  had  to  manage  her  script,  gestures, 
and  a  cigarette  with  the  other  hand.  It  was  Henry's  duty  to 
light  the  cigarettes  and  provide  handkerchiefs — Margaret 
would  grab  the  decorative  one  from  his  breast  pocket  if  he 
didn't.  Do  you  remember  the  part  in  "The  Moon's  Our  Home" 
where  Margaret  fall-  in  the  snow  and  continually  falls  again  as 
she  tries  to  get  up?  On  the  air,  she  created  the  illusion  of  hard 
breathing  and  a  succession  of  bumps  by  jumping  up  and  down 
on  a  chair  placed  before  the  mike. 

Joan  Bennett,  suffering  from  the  flu,  drank  champagne  out  of 
a  teacup  at  rehearsal  .  .  .  Margot  Grahame,  playing  the  part 
of  Katie  in  "The  Informer"  (she  created  it  in 
the  picture),  refused  to  wear  any  shoes  at  the  _,       r^ 

mike,  because  somehow  it  didn't  seem  right  i->Y  i-^CtH 


Hollywood 
at  the    k 
Mike 


Bob  Burns'  first  full  length 
film  since  his  radio  success 
is  "Rhythm  on  the  Range." 
with  radio  partner  Crosby 


to  play  Katie  in  high  heels.  .  .  . 
ZaSu  Pitts  lo^t  her  gloves  .  .  . 
then  she  lost  her  hat — then  she 
lost  her  script — and  finally  the 
rest  of  the  cast  lost  ZaSu!  She 
was  finally  discovered,  tucked 
away  among  the  extra  performers, 
and  doing  "noises  off"  like  mad. 
Everybody  is  being  very  secretive  about  it,  but  it's  in  the  air 
that  Jack  Oakie  will  star  in  a  weekly  variety  show  for  Gillette 
razor  blades.  It  would  be  an  hour  show,  and  will  start,  if  at  all, 
this  month.  Jack's  supporting  talent,  and  the  network,  are 
still  indefinite.  Those  of  you  who  listened  to  his  guest  appear- 
ances with  Bing  Crosby  and  with  Ken  Murray  on  the  Rinso 
program,  know  that  his  easy,  informal  style  will  make  him  an 
ideal  master  of  ceremonies.  And  can't  we  just  drop  a  hint  to 
the  program  builders?  The  new  Mrs.  Oakie  showed  up  a-  a 
swell  microphone  personality  on  her  own  when  she  was  with 
Jack  on  the  Ken  Murray  show.  It  might  be  a  very  fine  idea  to 
include  her  in  the  arrangements  for  the  new  program — that  is. 
if  Mr.  Oakie  has  no  objections. 

The  entire  Chesterfield  contingent  is  moving  to  the  coast  in 
June — Lily  Pons,  Andre  Kostelanetz,  and  the  members  of  his 
Friday  night  dance  music  program.  Lily  will  get  down  to  work 
on  a  new  picture  for  RKO-Radio,  with  Andre  providing  the 
musical  score. 

More  of  radio's  favorite  children  will  head  Wc.-t  during  the 
summer.  Walter  O'Keefe,  Camel  Caravan'.-  head  dragoman, 
will  take  advantage  of  the  conclusion  of  his  radio  contract  to 
invade  Hollywood  as  an  actor.  When  he  was  there  several 
years  ago,  before  his  radio  fame,  he  was  a  writer  and  gagman 
Jack  Benny's  to  make  another  "  Broadway  Melody"  some  time 
in  the  summer,  and  James  Melton  is  already  on  the  coast.  And 
A.  &  P.  Coffee's  Kate  Smith  is  dickering  with  20th  Century-Fox 
to  appear  in  a  picture  with  Shirley  Temple. 
Things  are  still  in  the  dickering  stage,  but 
they  look  promising 
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We  Cover  the  Studios 


Interesting  from  a  camera  angle,   and  equally   interesting  to  bystanders,  who   wish  to   know   how 
Bill  Powell   and  Carole  Lombard,  once  happily  married,   will  act   together  in   "My  Man   Godfrey" 


WE  can't  understand  how  anyone  could  ever  become 
bored  in  Hollywood.  This  month,  wandering  from 
studio  to  studio  without  plan  or  design,  we  came  upon 
so  much  color,  humor  and  excitement,  talked  with  such  varied 
personalities,  that  our  head  was  kept  in  a  constant  buzz.  It 
may  be  smart  to  be  blase,  but  the  unexpected  dramas  and 
comedies  that  pop  up  back  stage  and  the  personalities  that 
flare  under  production  pressure,  give  this  life  a  quickness 
seldom    found    elsewhere. 

In  our  rounds,  we  came  upon  death  when  a  derrick,  outside 
the  "Yours  for  the  Asking"  set,  contacted  high-voltage 
wires.  Two  workers  were  electrocuted.  Bing  Crosby,  Dolores 
Costello  and  George  Raft,  rushing  too  late  to  their  aid,  enacted 
bits  of  tragedy  more  potent  than  any  contrived  in  scripts. 
We  had  lunch  with  that  lovely  Olivia  de  Havilland;  talked 
tennis  with  Errol  Flynn;  discussed  comedy  timing  with  Stan 
Laurel  (a  serious  and  astute  student  of  cinema  technique);  saw 
a  tiger  very  nearly  break  loose  and  chew  up  a  prop  boy  on  the 
"Bengal  Killer"  set;  saw  how  ex-married  folk  (Carole  Lom- 
bard and- William  Powell)  behave  when  acting  together;  got 
a  lesson  in  camera  angles  from  Michael  Curtiz,  the  director 
of  "Captain  Blood;"  and  had,  in  general,  the  time  of  our  life. 

The  first  stop  in  our  tour  was  at  M  G  M .  where  Sidney 
Franklin  is  directing  "The  Good  Earth,"  Pearl  Buck's  epic 
of  Chinese  farmers.  Paul  Muni,  who's  being  borrowed  from 
Warner's,  and  the  sloe  eyed  Luise  Rainer  are  the  star-.  We 
were  lucky  in  that  we  got  to  watch  one  of  the  most  touching 
sequences  in   this   poignant    story. 

The  set  includes  the  courtyard  and  rooms  of  the  home  of 
these  impoverished  coolies.  Beautiful  in  a  perverse  fashion, 
the  stage  is  spotted  with  thati  h  moled  huts  and  in  the  yard 
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there  are  many  solemn-faced  little  Chinese  kids  quietly-  await- 
ing the  whistle  for  the  take.  While  the  assistant  director 
instructs  the  children,  and  Mr.  Franklin  consults  the  camera- 
man, Luise  Rainer  tells  us — in  her  delightfully  quaint  manner 
— about  the  scene. 

"Ziss  is  ze  saddest  part  of  story,"  she  says.    "  We  are  verree 
poor.    We  are  starving.    Xow  I  am  going  to  kill  our  ox  with  a 
messer  so  we  can  eat."    She  laughs  apologetically.    "A  > 
That's  German  for  a  knife.    I  forget  sometimes." 

For  her  role,  Miss  Rainer  wears  padded  pajamas  of  a  faded 
blue.  Her  thin,  sensitive  face,  dominated  by  those  amazingly 
expressive  eyes,  is  wan  and  tired.  She  seems  affected  by  her 
tragic  role,  but  the  really  depressing  thing.  I  learn,  is  that  -he 
has  been  brooding  about  the  ox.  An  intuitive  act  re— .  she 
cannot  separate  the  scene  from  reality.  Brooding  about  this 
animal,  she  had  been  crying  in  her  dressing  room  most  of  the 
morning. 

Now,  as  she  leaves  us,  her  face  is  heavy  with  a  sort  of  world- 
weariness.  The  scene  is  done  without  dialogue.  The  camera. 
shooting  through  a  lattice  door,  watches  Mis-  Rainer  (O-Lan) 
as  -In-  battles  with  her  conscience.  Then  -he  pushes  open  the 
door,  walks  slowly  to  the  courtyard  and  gazes  sadly-  at  the  ox 
before  holding  the  knife  above  it-  bowed   head. 

There  is  a  simple  power  in  the  scene,  even  though  -since  it 
is  a  close-up-  the  ox  is  not  in  the  take.  I'hi-  ox,  actually  a 
water  buffalo,  will  not  really  be  killed.  We  saw  it  outside  the 
set,  lazily  chewing  up  a  rich  expanse  of  M  G  M  lawn,  and  not 
even  bothering  to  lift  its  head  as  liable  and  Joan  Crawford 
passed  by. 

( )n  the  stage  next  to  "The  Good  Earth"  set  is  a  simple. 
ordinarv  little  dining  room.     Vet  this  i-  one  of  the  backgrounds 


Unexpected  come- 
dies and  tense  drama 
crop  up  on  the  lots  to 
interest  you  here 

By  Michael  Jackson 

for  the  wildest  tale  ever  concocted  in  a 
studio  story  conference,  "The  Witch  of 
Timbuctoo."  In  it,  Lionel  Barrymore 
spends  part  of  his  time  disguised  as  an 
old  woman.  The  thing  about  "The 
Witch  of  Timbucktoo"  that  makes  it 
such  a  crazy  picture  is  not  Barrymore's 
sexual  transition.  It's  his  invention. 
He  has  some  sort  of  formula  for  making 
people  the  size  of  the  Teeny- Weenies  we 
used  to  follow  in  the  funny-paper.  That's 
the  way  Barrymore  gets  revenge  on  his 
enemies.  Since  the  studio  has  no  practi- 
cal way  of  shrinking  its  players,  the  sets 
for  these  special  scenes  have  giant  chairs 
that  you  have  to  climb  to  sit  on  and 
tables  that  you  can  walk  under.  That 
is,  if  you're  the  size  I  hope  you  are. 

However,  the  scene  we  watched  seemed 
quite  normal — up  to  a  point.  In  this, 
Maureen  O'Sullivan  is  seated  at  a  table, 
while  the  English  actor,  Frank  Lawton, 
talks  to  her.  Since  he  is  out  of  camera 
range,  Lawton  doesn't  worry  about  his 
gestures.  All  his  expression  is  in  his 
voice.  He  is  telling  Maureen  all  about 
the  wonderful  duck  he  has  brought  for 
her  dinner.  The  enthusiastic  way  he 
described  this  duck  makes  us  quite  hun- 
gry. And  you  might  logically  suppose 
that  Maureen  would  register  happiness 
into  the  lens.    But  no.    She  cries. 

When  the  scene  is  finished,  we  ask  her 
about  this.  "That's  because  ducks  re- 
mind me  of  my  father,"  she  says.  Sometimes  studio  life  makes 
us  pause  and  wonder.  But  she  explains  further.  It  seems  that 
her  pa  used  to  like  duck,  too.  And  she  never  liked  her  father. 
With  this  point  neatly  cleared,  Maureen  tells  us  about  the 
rest  of  the  story,  which  we  have  already  told  you.  We  have 
developed  quite  a  knack  for  having  leading  women  tell  us  plots. 

Incidentallv — and  we  don't  know  why  we  sav  "incidentally" 


John    Cromwell    directs    Warner    Baxter    and    Myrna 
Loy,  the  screen's  ideal  wife,  in  "Tj  Mary  With  Love" 


Lloyd  Nolan.   Chester  Morris,   Marian   Marsh   and  Margot 
Grahame  in  a  tense  scene  from  Columbia's  "Counterfeit" 


because  we're  going  to  say  it,  incidental  or  not — Maureen  is  one 
of  the  grandest,  most  regular  girls  in  Hollywood.  And  when 
color  comes  in,  her  blue-eyed,  brunette  beauty  is  going  to  be 
doubly    enchanting. 

Another  M-G-M  lambie-pie  is  Betty  Furness.     And  all  you 

who  envy  the  movie  ingenue's  languorous  life — with  swimming 

pools  in  the  back  yard  and  Deusenbergs  in  the  garage — might 

listen  to  Betty,  as  we  did  on  the  "Three  Wise 

Guys"  set. 

"I  get  up  every  morning  at  five.  Sometimes 
even  earlier.  We  work  like  mad  all  day.  We're 
fifteen  minutes  ahead  of  schedule  now.  We  ought 
to  be  finished  in  a  couple  more  days.  When  work 
is  done  at  night,  I  have  to  speed  all  the  way  home 
to  get  to  bed  on  time." 

"Well,  isn't  there  any  color  on  the  set?"  we  ask, 
ever  hopeful  for  what  is  wistfully  called  red  hot 
copy. 

"The  only  color  around  here  is  my  dress!" 
Her  dress,  a  gingham  farm  apron,  certainly  is 
colorful.  Before  we  have  a  chance  to  discuss  that. 
however,  she  is  called  to  work.  Everything  is  run 
with  great  speed  and  precision  in  this  company. 
She  stands  inside  the  cottage  door,  then  answers 
the  knock  of  Bruce  Cabot  ami  Raymond  VValburn. 
They  are  two  of  the  wise  guys  of  the  title.  She 
isn't  glad  to  see  them,  but  they're  already  in  the 
house  and  the  scenario  doesn't  say  there's  any- 
thing she  can  do  about  it.  [ri  i  vsi    rURNTOPAGi  90  | 
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Garbo  Talks  At  Last.' 


A  changed  Garbo  returned  to  America  this  time — a  laughing  gill 
who   willingly   answered    Photoplay     reporter's  questions.      Why? 


'AM  very  happy  lo  be  back  in  America  again,"  Garbo  said 
to  me.     "Now  I  have  a  few  friends.     I  should  be  able  to 
'spend  my  hours  of  freedom  with  (hem.     We  have  things  in 
common,  our  conversations  are  personal  and  friendly." 
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Garbo  talked  for  me  on  the  train  that  was 
bearing  her  to  Hollywood.  For  the  first  time  in 
years  she  talked  frankly  and  unabashedly.  I 
had  boarded  that  train  hardly  daring  to  hope 
that  she  would  talk.  At  first  she  refused  to  see 
me;  then  at  San  Bernardino  she  granted  an  in- 
terview that  lasted  twenty  minutes — the  longest 
exclusive  interview  she  has  given  in  the  last  few 
years. 

"I  really  want  to  find  as  much  solitude  as  I 
can."  she  said.  "I  do  not  know  why  I  should 
talk  to  people  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  beginning 
to  learn  that  it  is  necessary. 

"It  has  been  almost  a  year  now  since  I  left 
Hollywood.  I  want  to  work  and  work  hard.  So 
much  time  is  lost  in  idle  talk.  All  my  life  is 
before  me.  There  will  be  time  to  converse  with 
people.    There  is  much  time  ahead. 

"The  studio  has  told  me  that  I  am  to  do 
Camille,  but  Camille  was  such  a  tragic  figure." 

She  shuddered  slightly  and  fell  into  a  reverie. 
Finally  she  spoke  again.  "They  say  I  am  diffi- 
cult to  talk  to.  Ah,  if  you  knew  how  hard  I've 
tried!  Crowds  are  humiliating  and  newspaper- 
men usually  come  with  crowds.  Sometimes  I 
become  upset.  When  I  arrive  at  a  railway 
station  and  crowds  force  in  around  me  I  want  to 
run.     I    want   to  find  space   to   breathe. 

"I  do  not  want  to  be  ungracious,  though" — 
she  fluttered  her  hands  in  a  gesture  of  futility — 
"but  I  do  not  want  to  talk  to  people  I  do  not 
know.  It  means  nothing.  Crowds  stifle  me, 
confuse  me." 

I  then  asked  Miss  Garbo  if  she  expected  to 
remain  in  America,  make  a  home  here,  and  be- 
come a  part  of  the  New  World. 

The  smouldering  fire  in  her  eyes  blazed  and 
she  seemed  eager  to  entertain  the  thought  and 
make  a  direct  reply,  but  the  habit  of  years  held 
her  back.  She  shrugged.  "I  cannot  say  how 
long  I  will  stay — a  year,  perhaps  longer.  I  love 
it  here,  but  I  love  Sweden,  too.  It  is  hard  to 
say." 

She  admitted  that  she  had  recently  purchased 
a  tract  of  land  in  Beverly  Hills,  not  far  from  the 
homes  of  many  other  well-known  film  stars. 

Then,  smiling,  she  commented  on  the  report 
that  she  was  bringing  a  Swedish  castle  here  to 
be  rebuilt  stone  by  stone.  "That  is  very  inter- 
esting." -he  -aid.  "M-m-m-m,  1  should  like  to 
have  a  castle,  but  it  would  be  very  difficult. 

"Imagine  all  the  little  packages  I  would  have 
to  carry  over  by  boat  before  I  could  put  my 
castle  together!"  Greta  threw  back  her  head 
and  chuckled,  as  if  enjoying  her  own  jo 

And  -.o  Garbo  has  broken  her  silence.  The 
long  silence  of  lonely,  bewildered  years.  True. 
if  any  other  woman  had  -aid  these  same  things 
they  would  not  be  very  startling.  Hut  coming 
from  the  Sphinx  vi  the  -<  reen,  the  woman  who 
for  years  rim  led  reporters  even  when  she  had  to  .ion  wigs  to  doit 
-  they  are  more  than  startling.  For  they  prove  that  she  has 
definitely  changed,  thai  she  has  hM't  behind  her  the  dim.  isolated 
figure  of  legend  and  become  warm  and  human. 


— And  Here  Is  the  Romantic  Reason  For  Her 
Finally  Breaking  Her  Silence    •    By  Jim  Mason 


The  reporters  who  met  her  when  the  "  Grips- 
holm"  docked  in  New  York  were  aware  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  meeting  a  new  Garbo.  Al- 
ways before  this  she  had  refused  to  grant  formal 
interviews,  to  pose  for  news  pictures.  When 
Purser  Nils  Aurelius  said  to  reporters  that 
Garbo  would  meet  the  press  in  the  smoking 
room,  they  were  frankly  incredulous.  They 
wondered  if  this  might  not  be  some  trick  to  keep 
them  from  following  Garbo.  But  it  was  no 
trick.  She  received  them  graciously,  and  for 
ten  minutes  answered  their  questions. 

What  was  the  real  reason  for  her  change  of 
mind  and  heart?  Why  has  she  broken  her  long 
silence?  Why  has  she  changed  her  tactics  with 
reporters? 

There  have  been  all  sorts  of  rumors.  Those 
who  choose  to  be  cynical  about  the  matter  point 
out  that  her  box-office  popularity  is  waning. 
They  claim  that  her  long  silence  was  an  act,  and 
that  when  she  found  that  it  wasn't  going  over  so 
well  any  longer,  she  changed  it,  like  the  clever 
showwoman  she  is. 

But  I  think  they  are  wrong.  The  Garbo  I 
met  didn't  impress  me  as  the  kind  of  woman 
who  would  ever  put  on  an  act.  Even  today 
Garbo  isn't  playing  ring-around-the-rosie  with 
the  press.  Newspapermen  accustomed  to  those 
who  use  spellbinding  or  clever  phrases  may  be 
disappointed  with  Garbo.  If  she  were  merely 
trying  to  win  back  her  box-office  appeal,  surely 
she  would  adopt  a  more  dramatic,  startling  role. 

The  real  reason  for  her  change  of  heart  ap- 
parently is  George  Brent. 

"Pouf!"  you,  say,  "that's  old  stuff." 

Old  stuff?  Perhaps  it  was  once.  Today  it's 
new  and  vital  as  this  morning's  newspaper.  For 
that  romance  has  just  been  revived. 

Garbo's  name  was  linked  with  George  Brent's 
all  during  the  making  of  "The  Painted  Veil." 
When  that  production  was  finished,  she  went 
away  to  Sweden  for  a  rest  and  a  vacation,  and 
her  published  avowal  was  the  sullen  declaration 
that  she  was  through  with  Hollywood  and  pic- 
tures forever. 

Now  stop  thinking  of  Garbo  as  a  legend  and 
think  of  her  for  once  as  a  woman.  Here  is  a 
woman  of  thirty  who  has  never  allowed  love  to 
dominate  her.  As  a  girl  of  sixteen  she  was  in 
love  with  Carl  Brisson,  who  was  Carl  Peterson 
then,  and  six  feet  two  of  romantic  muscle.  He 
had  just  won  a  boxing  contest  and  was  appear- 
ing in  a  cabaret  show  in  Stockholm.  When  he 
went  to  the  Continent  to  become  the  great 
Brisson,  Greta  waved  good-by  to  him  and  to 
first  love  and  settled  down  to  steady,  careful 
work  with  Mauritz  Stiller,  the  director. 

Stiller,  under  whose  guidance  she  came  to 
America,  was  undoubtedly  the  great  love  of  her 
life.  And  yet  adoring  Mauritz  Stiller,  she  al- 
lowed him  to  return  to  Sweden,  branded  a  Hollywood  failure. 

For  two  enchanting,  glamorous,  mad  years  she  and  John 
Gilbert  were  wildly  in  love  with  each  other.  And  yet  she  seem- 
ingly broke  his  heart.    She  is  said  to  have  eloped  with  him  once, 


—a*' 


George   Brent   was  the  first   friend   Garbo   saw   on   her  return   and 
she   has  been   constantly  in  his   company  ever  since.      Is  it  love? 


but  at  the  last  moment  she  said,  "John,  I  have  changec 
mind"  and  went  back  to  Hollywood  still  single. 

Uways  other  things  came  first  with  Greta;  love  sccoik 
Garbo  had  her  little  universe      |  PLEASE  TURN  TO  page 
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DANCING  PIRATE— Pioneer 


"TTIE  most  magnificent  and  effective  use  of  color  yet  shown 
*  on  the  screen  is  given  you  in  this  slight  tale  of  a  dancing 
master  who  is  shanghaied  to  become  a  member  of  a  pirate 
crew  in  the  year  1820.  The  scenic  shots  have  the  penetrat- 
ing brilliance  of  a  Maxfield  Parrish  canvas  while  the  close- 
ups  and  middle  shots  glow  with  the  glorious  browns,  golds, 
deep  reds  and  greens  of  a  Rembrandt.  From  beginning  to 
end  it  is  an  artistic  thrill  and  a  visual  delight. 

With  this  debut  Charles  Collins  makes  his  bid  for  the  top 
favor  Fred  Astaire's  magic  feet  have  won  him.  The  rivalry 
should  be  keen  since  Collins  possesses  the  same  grace  and 
abandon  in  dance.  Acting  honors,  however,  go  to  Frank 
Morgan  as  the  befuddled  Alcalde  of  the  little  pirate-be- 
sieged village;  his  provocative  comedy  saves  an  otherwise 
dullish  plot.  Steffi  Duna  appeals  as  Morgan's  dance-loving 
daughter. 

By  all  means  see  "Dancing  Pirate";  it  is  a  genuine  treat. 


^    SINS  OF  MAN— 20th  Century-Fox 

TVEFIANTLY  dreary  throughout,  this  sordid  picture  slips 
*^Over  the  invisible  line  between  art  and  hokum  to  be- 
come one  of   the  most   dramatic  productions  in  a   decade. 

Story  begins  in  1900  with  Jean  llersholt  as  a  simple 
Tyrolian  sexton  who  will  not  face  the  mechanical  progress 
his  elder  son  advocates.  The  son  goes  to  America,  and 
llersholt  follows  him  there  to  arrange  a  cure  for  his  younger 
boy,  who  was  born  deaf.  The  War  comes,  stranding  the 
father  and  reducing  him  to  beggary. 

Tribulation  upon  trial  is  met  by  the  sexton  with  careful 
faith,  so  that  the  nearly  happy  ending  justifies  his  invincible 
faith  in  God. 

llersholt  gives  a  moving,  sincere  performance  in  the 
lei  role  ol  his  career,  and  new-comer  Don  Ameehe.  who 
plays  both  of  the  sons,  is  a  real  find.  Romance  and  the 
usual  formula  for  interest  are  ignored,  but  you  won't  mind 
Be  sure  to  see  this. 
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ANTHONY  ADVERSE— Warners 


7V    GREAT  step  forward  in  entertainment  has  been  made 
**■  with  the  picture  "Anthony  Adverse."     Compact,  yet 

simple  and  moving,  the  story  of  a  man's  soul  and  mind  is 
laid  bare,  its  emotions  and  struggles  unraveling  with  mag- 
nificent simplicity.  Born  of  an  illicit  love,  the  babj 
Anthony  is  placed  in  a  girl's  convent  where  he  remains  until 
ten  years  of  age. 

By  bate  he  is  apprenticed  to  a  mighty  merchant.  Bonny- 
feather,  the  father  of  his  mother  who  suspects  his  identity. 
In  these  surroundings  he  grows  to  manhood  loving,  even- 
step  of  the  way,  Angela,  the  daughter  of  the  cook. 

Later,  in  Paris,  at  the  height  of  Napoleon's  reign.  Anthony 
marries  - 1  ngela  only  to  be  separated  by  a  business  trip  which 
sends  him  from  Cuba  to  Africa,  where  he  finds  power  and 
wealth  as  a  slave  trader.  Through  an  old  priest  whom  he 
has  befriended,  he  finds  here  in  the  jungle  the  spiritual 
lesson  of  life. 

Money  and  power  lose  their  significance  and  hunger  for 
soul-satisfying  things  drives  him  back  home.  He  finds  he 
has  been  left  a  legacj  by  his  benefactor,  Bonnyfeather,  and 
with  it  come-  treachen  and  betrayal,  ^.gain  he  meets 
Angela  only  to  find  she  ha-  become  a  great  prima  donna  and 
friend  of  Napoleon.  I  Ie  claims  his  small  son  for  his  own  and 
together  the  two  sel  off  for  new  worlds,  new  dreams,  deter- 
mined to  perpetuate  the  name  of  Adverse,  one  born  of 
Adversity. 

Fredric  March,  as  Adverse,  Olivia  de  llavilland  a-    1 
and  all  the  superb  cast  give  flawless  performances. 


SAVES      YOUR      PICTURE      TIME      AND      MONEY 


THE    BEST    PICTURES    OF     THE    MONTH 

SHOWBOAT 

SINS  OF  MAN 

SONS  O  GUNS 


ANTHONY  ADVERSE 
POOR  LITTLE  RICH  GIRL 
DANCING  PIRATE 


ONE  RAINY  AFTERNOON 
UNDER  TWO  FLAGS 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  MRS.  AMES 
THE  EX-MRS.  BRADFORD 


BEST    PERFORMANCES    OF    THE    MONTH 

Fredric  March  in  "Anthony  Adverse" 

Olivia  de  Havilland  in  "Anthony  Adverse" 

Claude  Rains  in  "Anthony  Adverse" 

Shirley  Temple  in  "The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl" 

Irene  Dunne  in  "Showboat" 

Frank  Morgan  in  "Dancing  Pirate" 

Charles  Collins  in  "Dancing  Pirate" 

Francis  Lederer  in  "One  Rainy  Afternoon" 

Joe  E.  Brown  in  "Sons  o'  Guns" 

Eric  Blore  in  "Sons  o'  Guns" 

Madeleine  Carroll  in  "The  Case  Against  Mrs.  Ames" 

Casts  of  all  photoplays  reviewed  will  be  found  on  page  116 


-fa    SHOWBOAT— Universal 

rTHE  happiest  idea  Hollywood  could  have  had  was  to 
*  bring  "Showboat"  to  the  screen.  Brilliant  with  stars, 
filled  with  Jerome  Kern's  thrilling  music  and  directed  with 
an  authentic  touch,  it  marches  along  with  all  the  delightful 
sentimentality  and  beauty  of  the  original  stage  production. 

You  know  the  story  well,  of  course:  the  half -sad,  half 
amusing  tale  of  a  cocky,  down-at-the-heels  river  gambler 
who  meets  and  loves  and  marries  the  daughter  of  the  Show- 
boat. They  go  to  the  big  city  with  their  little  girl,  live  in 
alternate  splendor  and  squalor — until,  broke  and  discour- 
aged, the  husband  goes  away.  Magnolia,  the  wife,  finds 
fame  as  a  singer  in  the  satisfying  climax. 

Irene  Dunne  is  superbly  cast  in  the  role  of  Magnolia, 
her  humor  is  delicate,  her  voice  enchanting.  You  will  en- 
joy young,  new  Allan  Jones  as  the  gambler,  but  high-spot 
of  the  production  is  Paul  Robeson  singing  "Old  Man  River." 
Charles  Winneger  makes  a  kindly  Cap'n  Andy,  and  Helen 
Westley  as  his  wife  is  as  fine  as  usual. 

If  you  like  Helen  Morgan  you  will  bring  out  your  hand- 
kerchiefs when  she  sings  "Can't  Help  Lovin'  That  Man  of 
Mine"  in  this. 

Direction  throughout  is  handled  with  quiet  reserve,  in 
a  production  that  could  easily  have  dripped  with  too  much 
melodrama;  the  result  is  a  powerful,  gripping  story  inter- 
woven with  such  numbers  as  "You  Are  Love,"  a  duet 
between  Miss  Dunne  and  Allan  Jones:  "Room  Upstairs," 
and  "Ah  Still  Suits  Me,"  (Robeson  again). 

Go  see,  go  see  i 


* 


POOR  LITTLE  RICH  GIRL— 20th  Century-Fox 


RUNNING  Mistress  Temple  frolics  through  this  latest  of 
^■*her  imposing  list  of  screen  successes  with  a  delightful 
insouciance  to  the  fact  she  is  competing  with  a  cast  of  stellar 
names  for  honors.  What  is  more,  she  staunchly  holds  her 
own  against  them  all — Michael  Whalen,  Gloria  Stuart, 
Alice  Faye,  Jack  Haley,  Henry  Armetta,  Claude  Gilling- 
water  and  others. 

Shirley  is  the  motherless  little  daughter  of  a  wealthy  but 
busy  young  man,  Whalen.  When  her  governess  is  injured 
Shirley  plays  hookey  and  goes  adventuring  on  her  own. 
She  meets  Armetta,  an  organ-grinder  and  from  his  home 
wanders  to  that  of  a  struggling  song  and  dance  team, 
Faye  and  Haley.  They  "adopt"  her  when  she  spins  a  tall 
tale  of  being  a  runaway  from  an  orphanage.  Then  she  wins 
them  and  herself  a  fat  radio  contract  from  testy  Gillingwater, 
her  father's  arch  competitor.  Meantime,  Whalen  institutes  a 
frantic  search.     Don't  miss  this  fun. 


& 


SONS  O'  GUNS— Warners 


TF  you  have  been  sorely  in  need  of  a  flock  of  laughs — not 
^■the  chuckle  brand  but  the  deep-bellied  variety — this  rough 
and  riotous  comedy  is  the  sure-fire  answer.  Incidentally 
it  is  Joe  E.  Brown  at  his  very  funny  best,  aided  and  abetted 
by  a  capable  cast. 

Outstanding  is  Eric  Blore  as  Joe's  one-time  valet  who  be- 
comes his  harassed  and  confused  sergeant. 

Technically  the  plot  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  but  so 
fast  do  the  idiotic  gags  and  ludicrous  interludes  race  by  you 
never  miss  it.  Joe  is  a  gentle  soul  who  believes  war  is  a 
waste  of  both  time  and  energy  but  who  finds  himself  at  the 
front  anyway.  There  he  becomes  involved  in  a  spy  ring; 
girl-trouble  with  Joan  Blondell,  Beverly  Roberts  and  Wini 
Shaw;  and  an  unconscious  act  of  heroism  that  is  as  mad  as 
a  Marx  Brothers  denouement  and  twice  as  funny. 

For  good  measure  you  also  get  a  couple  of  amusing  songs 
and  one  hilarious  Apache  dance  sequence  by  Brown  et  al. 
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ONE  RAINY 

AFTERNOON- 

Pickford-Lasky 


ft 

UNDER  TWO 
FLAGS— 20th 
IB      Century-Fox 


OOMANTIC  and  gay,  this  frivolous  little  comedy  skips  along 
"at  a  lively-  pace.  Francis  Lederer  stands  out  in  the  frail  plot 
as  a  young  French  actor  who  in  a  movie  theater  kisses  the 
wrong  girl.  The  girl,  Ida  Lupino,  creates  a  stir  and  Francis 
lands  in  jail  and  the  headlines.  After  many  hilarious  misunder- 
standings he  wins  her  as  he  met  her. 


'PHIS  tremendous  picture  offers  Ronald  Colman,  Claudette 
*  Colbert,  Victor  McLaglen  and  Rosalind  Russell  opportunity 
for  grand  acting  and  they  are  all  swell.  Story  is  about  a  dash- 
ing legionnaire  who  flirts  with  his  superior's  sweetheart,  only 
to  fall  in  love  with  a  visiting  Englishwoman.  But  his  jealous 
superior  sends  him  out  to  die. 


ft 

THE  CASE 
AGAINST 
MRS.  AMES 
— Wanger 


■1  ri^r   „ " 

■ 
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THE  EX-MRS. 
BRADFORD 
— RKO 


'T'HIS  is  as  good  a  courtroom-mystery  yarn  as  has  left  the 
*  cutting  room  this  year,  carrying  a  difficult  mother-son  story 
without  any  mush  or  sentimentality. 

Madeleine  Carroll  as  the  suspected  Mrs.  Ames  is  splendid  in 
her  first  real  stardom.  George  Brent  as  the  disappointed 
prosecutor  handles  his  role  lightly.     You'll  like  it. 


TA7ILLIAM  POWELL  and  Jean  Arthur  go  to  town  in  this 
^ *  saucy  and  sophisticated  comedy-melodrama  which  is 
embellished  with  sparkling  dialogue  and  delightfully  non- 
sensical antics.  It's  about  a  murder  at  a  race-track  which  Bill, 
a  doctor,  solves  when  Jean,  his  thriller-writing  ex-wife,  eggs 
him  into  the  case  and  a  lot  of  unexpected  danger. 


HUMAN 
CARGO  — 
20th  Century- 
Fox 


SPECIAL  IN- 
VESTIGATOR 
—RKO 


T>I\IA\  DONLEVY  and  Claire  Trevor  give  robust  perform- 
**anccs  in  this  exciting  expose  of  one  of  the  flourishing  rackets 
of  the  day  the  smuggling  of  aliens  into  this  country.  He 
is  a  reporter  assigned  to  disclose  the  head  of  the  vicious  ring 
and  she  is  a  bored  heiress  turned  sob-sister  who  is  working  on 
the  same  assignment  for  a  rival  newspaper.     Good. 


"DOUTINE  material  becomes  average  entertainment  in  the 
*^hands  of  Richard  l>i\.  a  criminal  attorney  who  turns  G  man 

in  effort  to  track  down  gangsters  who  killed  his  brother.  Giv- 
ing up  his  practice,  lie  settles  in  small  Western  town,  success- 
fully captures  the  criminals  and  wins  the  girl.  Erik  Rhodes 
helps    along    the    Slow     pate. 
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HALF 
ANGEL— 
20th  Century- 
Fox 


n  m* 


THE  BIG 
NOISE— 

Warner 
Brothers 


VTO  one  can  complain  of  lack  of  action  or  amusing  surprises 
*^in  this  delightfully  daffy  murder  mystery  romance  of 
Reporter  Brian  Donlevy  and  Frances  Dee.  She  is  acquitted 
of  one  murder  charge  only  to  become  enmeshed  in  several 
more  when  she  is  given  haven  after  her  trial  by  wealthy  and 
eccentric  strangers.     Good  cast,  performances  throughout. 


'T'lIE  fun  in  this  picture  is  pleasant  if  light-weight.  It's 
■*■  about  a  manufacturer,  Guy  Kibbee,  who  is  forced  to  retire 
as  head  of  his  company  because  of  age.  Bored  with  his  en- 
forced idleness,  he  buys  a  small  cleaning  business  on  the  sly 
and  gets  mixed  up  with  racketeers  and  machine  guns  for  his 
trouble.     Dumb-bunny  Marie  Wilson  adds  to  his  woe. 


BORDER 

FLIGHT— 

Paramount 


THE  DEVIL'S 
SQUADRON 
— Columbia 


"PULL  of  fast  and  very  furious  action,  but  poorly  directed, 
*  this  rates  as  an  average  programmer.  Story  is  ripe  for 
thrills,  being  an  account  of  men  in  an  air-patrol  base  and  their 
fight  over  a  girl.  She  is  Frances  Farmer,  the  men  John  Howard 
and  Grant  Withers.  You'll  enjoy  the  stunt-flying  and  the  big 
climax,   otherwise  it's  ordinary. 


TJERE  is  a  gripping  if  somewhat  morbid  drama  built  around 
^*the  exploits  of  the  courageous  pilots  who  daily  court  death 
in  testing  new  planes  for  aviation  companies.  Richard  Dix, 
a  flier  once  branded  a  coward,  deliberately  sacrifices  his  re- 
gained reputation  to  save  the  family  honor  of  the  girl  he  loves, 
Karen  Morley.     Plenty  of  suspense  and  thrills. 


DRACULA'S 
DAUGHTER 
— Universal 


FORGOTTEN 

FACES— 

Paramount 


PREPARE  to  quiver  and  quake  at  this  bit  of  horror  destined 
*  to  end  all  horrors.  Beginning  with  the  death  of  Dracula, 
the  story  continues  with  the  ghoulish  antics  of  his  daughter, 
Gloria  Holden.  Otto  Kruger  finally  tracks  down  the  lady 
vampire  rescuing  Marguerite  Churchill  from  her  clutches. 
Not  for  children. 


7V  POWERFUL  picture,  yet  so  grimly  dismal  and  unhappy 
*"*  in  its  realism  that  it  could  hardly  be  classed  as  enter- 
tainment. Herbert  Marshall  is  superb  as  the  cultured  murderer 
who  tries  to  keep  his  daughter  clear  of  his  wife's  clutches; 
Gertrude  Michael,  as  the  disgusting  wife,  overdoes.  Story 
throughout  is  one  of  utter  tragedy.    |  PI  i  ask  TURN  rOPAGE  104 
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It  was  that  rarity,  love 
at  first  sight  for  the 
beamingly  joyous  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Macdonald 


They  Thought  They  Would 
Keep  Their  Marriage  a 


SECRET 


Jean  Parker's  love  story  is  that 
of  a  Prince  Charming  come  true 

By  Kay  Proctor 


BE  sure  you  spell  it  with  a  small  d.  Macrfonald." 
That  bride-like  warning,  irrelevant  though  it  seemed 
at  the  time,  told  in  one  letter  the  real  story  of  elfin  Jean 
Parker's  recent  runaway  marriage  which  surprised  Hollywood, 
her  studio,  her  fans,  and,  I  think,  herself.  Herself  because  it 
was  a  dream  miraculously  come  (rue. 

It  fully  tells  the  story  because  it  shows  so  plainly  how 
eminently  more  exciting  and  important  she  feels  it  to  be  Mrs. 
George  .Macdonald,  wife,  than  Jean  Parker,  film  ingenue. 

Jean's  real  life  story,  which  this  marriage  has  just  climaxed, 
reads  like  the  pages  from  a  story  hook.  From  her  first  meeting 
with  George  until  that  midnight  when  they  were  married 
in  a  little  desert  town,  it  was  fraught  with  all  the  elements 
fiction  writers  deem  essential  to  thrilling  romance:  youth; 
love  at  first  sight;  outside  influences;  obstacles  to  be  over 
come,  like  individual  careers  and  separation  by  distance. 

She  fell  in  love  with  him,  for  instance,  before  -He  knew  who 
he  was  or  what  he  was.  It  happened  mi  a  rainy  dock  in  New 
York  on  the  night  she  returned  from  London  after  playing 
in   that  delightful   British   picture,   "The   Ghost    Goes   West." 
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To  be  quite  fair,  she  knew  of  him  long  before  that.   For  more 
than  two  years  she  had  listened  to  tales  of  his  youthful  es- 
capades  and    his   growing  success   as   a    newspaper   man   and 
writer  of  fiction  from  his  uncle,  Chester  Lyons,  who  w 
cameraman  on  her  picture,  "Sequoia." 

She  knew  from  hearsay  that  he  was  in  his  middle  twenties, 
weighed  around  one  hundred  and  seventy,  was  over  >i\  feet 
tall,  darkly  handsome  and  a  music-lover  who  played  the  piano 
well.  She  knew  he  was  the  son  of  the  socially  prominent  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Macdonald,  Sr.,  of  Great  Neck,  New  York, 
that  he  had  been  graduated  from  New  York  University  after 
studying  journalism,  sociology,  and  philosophy,  and  that  a 
marriage  was  vaguely  in  the  offing  for  him  insofar  a-  it  was 
"understood"  he  would  one  day  marry  the  charming  girl  whose 
parents  were  such  close  friends  of  his  parent-. 

ge,  too,  knew  of  Jean.  The  same  uncle  had  been  the 
source  of  his  information.  He  knew,  for  instance,  that  she 
was  one  of  the  real  beauties  of  Hollywood  and  was  considered 
one  of  the  most  promising  of  youthful  actresses.  He  knew 
by  hearsay  that  she  had  outgrown     pli  is     n     \  i:opage105] 


w*r 


The  real  story  of  elfin  Jean  Parker's  runaway  marriage  surprised  not 
only    Hollywood    but   Jean    herself,    just    as    it    will    surprise    you,    too 
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THE  PRIVATE  LIFE 
TALKING  PICTURE 


One   of   forty   expert   cutters  at   M-G-M,    Blanche   Sewell's   job 
transform   unrelated   pieces   of   action   into   a   smooth   running 


THIS,  then,  is  conclusion.  For  five  months  we  have  trooped 
through  the  vast  array  of  buildings  and  stages  and  lots 
called  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  following  the  smoothly 
working  departments  in  their  routine  of  grinding  out  a  modern 
talking  picture;  we  have  helped  select  the  story,  we  have  de- 
signed and  built  sets,  we  have  wardrobed  the  players  and 
applied  their  make-up  and  finally  we  have  shot  them  with  a 
whining  camera;  we  have  only  a  little  further  to  go. 

Last  month  we  dealt  in  detail  with  what  happens  in  a  sound 
stage  when  a  scene  is  being  photographed.  The  locale  for  that 
action  was  Lot  1  at  .Metro  naturally,  because  three-fourths  of 
all  production  is  accomplished  there:  three-fourths  of  any 
picture  you  see  is  made  within  the  dark  confines  of  a  studio 
building. 

lint  the  other  fourth  is  done  on  location,  in  the  sage-covered 
foothills  and  the  high  mountains,  or  on  the  shore  of  Southern 
California.  This  is  the  romantic  side  of  movie-making,  the 
opportunity  for  adjec  tive  tilled  effusion  which  in  the  interest  of 
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Fascinating  and  colorful  in- 
formation on  location  trips, 
the  music  recording  depart- 
ment and  cutting  rooms  com- 
plete this  series:  the  first 
and  only  authentic  account 
of  actual  movie  production 

By  Howard  Sharpe 


time  and  space  I  shall  forego.  Instead,  you 
must  observe  the  down-to-earth  problems  of  a 
harried  director  whose  schedule  calls  for  ten 
days  of  sunshine  when  the  weather  is  cloudy — 
whose  budget  is  already  over-drawn  when  some- 
one discovers  that  a  road  must  be  built  for  the 
convenience  of  the  commissary  wagon. 

Exteriors  far  from  the  studio  are  used  more 
often  now  than  at  first,  when  sound  was  still 
making  small  gurglings  in  its  infancy;  then  the 
noise  of  a  worm  turning  was  enough  to  ruin  a 
scene — it  sounded  like  thunder  on  a  sound- 
track. But  with  progress  has  come  lighter, 
portable  sound  machinery  that  can  be  bundled 
into  the  rumble-seat  of  a  flivver;  and  "direc- 
tional microphones,"  so  carefully  discussed  last 
month,  have  eliminated  the  danger  of  accidental 
noise. 

When,  determined  to  relax-  my  information  to 
you  from  first  hand,  I  made  arrangements  to 
spend  a  week-end  on  location.  I  chose  the 
"Mutiny  on  the  Bounty"  camp  at  Catalina 
Isthmus.  This  was  arbitrary  on  my  part:  I  might 
just  as  well  have  gone  to  Monterey  or  Sequoia 
National  Lark. 

California  and  environs  are  especially  suit- 
able for  outdoor  work,  of  course— there  is  the  wild  full  earthy 
beauty  of  the  Sierras,  the  crisp  bright  beaches.  Yosemite;  there 
is  a  naval  aviation  base  at  North  Island,  and  a  Northern 
California  town  that  was  certainly  transplanted  from  Ma—a 
chusetts. 

\Y.  S.  Van  Dyke  is  probably  the  only  director  with  such  a 
mania  for  verity  that  he  needs  must  penetrate  the  dankest 
African  jungle,  the  most  frozen  monotony  of  Arctic  wastes,  foi 
his  scenery.  He  gave  the  world  explorers'  data,  and  got  a  lot 
of  glory  out  of  "Trader  Horn"'  and  "Eskimo"  .  .  . 

Hut  1  went  to  Catalina.  The  stafi  and  cast  were  living 
"roughly"  in  small  tourist  cabins  and  luxurious  tents:  the  stars 
were  housed  at  the  old  Banning  place,  a  rambling  structure 
high  on  a  hill.  Standing  on  its  veranda  you  could  see  the  camp 
below;  a  fairly  typical  location  arrangement. 

There  was  a  large  cafe,  with  a  beer  bar.  There  was  a  boat- 
man's house  near  the  pier,  recently  transformed  into  a  ward- 
robe and  make-up  department;  there  was  a  rickety  pavilion, 


is   to 
story 


Engineers  John  Dullom  and  Robert  Shirley  use  this  truck  on 
location  to  tie  sound  to  action  with  mathematical  precision 


recently  metamorphosed  into  a  sound  stage.  There  was  a 
swarm  of  company  boats,  and  the  Bounty  herself  in  the  bay. 
The  whole  Isthmus  crawled  with  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

The  troubles  of  Director  Frank  Lloyd,  as  he  recounted  them 
to  me,  are  also  typical.  "It  started  months  back,"  he  said, 
"when  we  had  to  select  the  site — that  was  done  through  the 
research  department.     We  had  to  hunt  all  over  the  world  for 


Frank  Skinner,  Arranger,  Nat 
Finston.  Head  ol  Music.  Arthur 
Lang.    Conductor,     talk     "shop" 


plans  of  the  original  Bounty,  so  she  could  be  built  to 
scale.  And  the  war  canoe  was  brought  from  Tahiti. 
"That's  routine  stuff,  of  course,  along  with  sets  and 
casting  and  props.  The  biggest  worry  is  feeding  the 
men,  two  hundred  of  them;  food  has  to  be  brought  in 
speedboats  from  the  mainland  twice  daily,  and  when 
we're  at  sea  all  day  hot  lunches  have  to  be  sent  out 
thirty  miles  by  launch.  And  then  the  weather:  if  this 
country  has  a  fault  it's  occasional  fog — and  produc- 
tion held  up  means  a  budget  bloated.  So  we  made  a 
stage  in  the  pavilion,  sound-proofed  it  pretty  well 
with  jute,  and  stationed  guards  all  around.  It  meant 
bringing  lights  and  extra  cameras  and  trucks  and 
what-all  over  from  the  studio,  but  we  saved  time  on 
interiors." 

There  was  transportation,  first  consideration  when 
location  is  necessary.  This  particular  camp  had  to 
have  a  fleet  of  water  taxis  -  ten  or  so  cars  and  a  flock 
of  trucks;  they  had  to  have  a  road  between  the  settle- 
ment and  "Tahiti"  which  with  all  its  palms  and 
houses  they  duplicated  some  miles  down  the  coast. 
There  was  no  road  so  they  built  one,  bringing  in  engineers, 
laborers  and  steam-shovels  for  the  purpose. 

People  on  location  get  up  early,  go  to  bed  early.  It's  hard 
but  it's  worth  it;  everyone  gains  tin  pounds  except  the  director, 
who  loses  ten,  and  almost  everyone  returns  to  the  studio  with 
quieted  nerves  and  a  toned-up  system.  Half  the  film  colons- 
romances  find  their  beginnings  on  [  PLEASE  rURN  to  PAGE  94 
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SECOND  WIFE 


IT  was  going  to  break  records.  It  was  probably  going  to  be 
the  biggest  box-office  smash  of  the  year.  It  might  even  win 
the  Academy  award. 

Carol  Duncan  sat  on  the  second  stair,  her  elbows  on  her 
knees,  her  forehead  in  her  hands,  and  with  a  desperate  sick 
hopelessness  faced  the  fact  that  she  was  licked.  She  had  lost 
him.  And  there  wasn't  anything  more  she  could  do  about  it. 
She  just  wasn't  good  enough.  Or  rather,  Sybil  Kent  was  too 
darned  good.    Sybil  with  her  .  .  . 

Carol  rose  slowly  and,  with  her  hand  on  the  banister, 
paused  a  moment.  No  use  mentally  maligning  Sybil.  William 
Keith  had  wanted  her  and  had  married  her  five  years  ago  and 
now  after  two  years  of  divorce  and  one  year  of  being  married 
to  Carol  Duncan,  it  looked  as  if  he  preferred  Sybil  after  all. 

Sybil  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  glamour  girls.  But  on  her 
own  not  much  of  an  actress.  William  Keith  had  to  beat  almost 
every  move  out  of  her.    Under  his  direction  she  had  risen  to 


popularity  and  in  the  two  years  without  it  she  had  slipped. 

William  Keith  had  divorced  her  because  of  her  weakness  for 
blond  crooners  and  because  of  her  temper,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly the  meanest  in  Hollywood.  He  had  refused  to  direct 
any  more  of  her  pictures  because  he  was  sick  and  tired  of  that 
temper,  not  only  at  home,  but  on  the  sets.  He  was  sick  of 
hours  wasted  because  she  kept  everyone  else  who  worked  with 
her  continually  on  edge.  He  told  the  producers  he  was  either 
through  directing  Sybil  Kent  or  he  was  off  the  lot  for  good. 
The  producers  had  tried  four  pictures  with  Sybil  under  other 
directors.  And  then  they  had  gone  back  to  Keith  and  begged. 
They  said  that  Sybil  was  promising  this  and  that.  Remember 
how  good  their  pictures  together  had  been?  What  had  he 
ever  done  compared  to  "Adrift"  and  "Midnight  Love?" 
Keith   had   reflected   and   relented. 

And  Sybil  was  making  good  on  her 
promises.  She  knew  what  was  good  for 
her.  And  she  was  showing  Keith  again 
all  the  things  that  had  made  him  want  to 
marry  her  seven  years  before.  It  wasn't 
only  the  glamour.  It  was  that  and  the 
surprise  of  her  competence  in  other 
things.  Her  brilliant  wit,  the  way  she 
could  ride  a  horse,  or  swing  a  golf  club, 


In  another  awful  second, 
she  saw  that  it  was  Sybil, 
his  ex-wife.  "I  hope  you 
don't  mind."  Sybil  said. 
"He   asked  me  to   come" 
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When  a  man  like  Keith 
finds  he's  needed  by  his 
ex-wife,  it's  lime  for  his 
present  one  to  look  out 


or  catch  a  fish,  good  enough  for  any  man.  And  with 
the  excitement  of  her  beauty  and  her  husky  voice, 
Sybil  was  unbeatable. 

Carol  started  slowly  up  the  stairs,  her  small  while 
pumps  making  a  heavy  tired  clop  on  each  step.  She 
closed  the  door  of  her  room  after  her  and  leaned  her 
forehead  against  the  frame.  She  hied  to  cry,  but  she 
couldn't.  She  straightened  wearily  and  went  toward 
the  dressing  table.  She  sat  down  on  the  oval  bench 
and  looked  into  the  oval  mirror. 

She  tried  to  see  herself  as  Carol  Duncan,  actress, 
whose  name  in  the  second  lead  was  an  additional 
attraction  to  any  picture,  and  who  might  someday 
succeed  to  the  lead  in  a  minor  picture  but  would  never 
be  a  star.  She  was  capable  and  there  was  reality  in 
her  acting,  but  the  camera  never  quite  caught  the 
living  warmth  that  was  Carol  in  person.  It  was 
because  it  was  the  kind  of  warmth  that  is  selfless 
and  relaxed  and  the  cameras  made  her  conscious. 
They  .stiffened  her  beauty,  too,  which  was  more  than 
a  perfection  of  feature  and  contour.  It  was  a  ripple 
of  laughter,  a  melting  of  sympathy,  a  candor  of 
opinion,  so  real  with  herself  that  she  could  only  fall 
short  in  trying  to  act  them. 

Carol  Duncan,  she  said  to  herself,  and  mentally 
wrote  "Finis"  after  the  name.  It  was  no  use  pre- 
tending that  there  was  more  to  life  after 
Keith.  Not  any  more  than  there  had  been 
anything  else  in  life  since  she  had  first 
known  him. 

William  Keith.  Known  to  everyone  just 
as  Keith.  One  of  the  first  directors  to  make 
the  world  realize  that  a  director  was  as 
important  to  a  picture  as  a  star.  Big. 
Grinning.  With  his  strong,  pleasant, 
homely  face,  deep  lined  and  intent.  Quick 
to  laugh.  And  quick  of  temper.  But  never 
unfair.  His  enormous  fairness  hail  always 
made  her  tingle  a  little  with  pride.  Big 
enough  to  admit  being  wrong.  Big  enough 
to  value  the  little  fellow.  Big  enough 
never  to  condescend.  Big  enough  never  to 
pity. 

ITER  fingers  tightened  on  the  edge  of  the 
oval  bench.  She  mustn't  let  herself 
think  about  him.  It  brought  the  ache  of 
her  love  to  an  unbearable  flood  through  her. 
But  her  mind,  unobedient,  rushed  back 
to  the  day  they  were  shooting  the  hall 
room  scene  for  "Midnight  Love"  and  she 
had  fainted  dead  away  on  the  set.  She 
had  been  little  more  than  an  extra  then. 
S)  l>il  was  starring.  And  she  had  kept  them 
there  for  hours  while  she  fussed  about  one 
thing  after  another.  The  air  was  close  and 
everybody's  nerves  were  strained  to  the 
breaking  point.  Then  an  extra  had  acci- 
dentally stepped  on  Sybil's  dress,  ripping 
it  a  little,  and  she  had  swung  around  and 
slapped  him  on  the  cheek. 

There  was  a  terrible  hush,  during  which 
William  Keith's  face  turned  white.  He  got 
out  of  his  chair  and  strode  onto  il 
ooking  as  if  he  meant  to  stop  short  of  nothing  but  picking 
Sybil  up  and  breaking  her  over  his  knee.  And  Carol  in  his 
path,  half  sick  from  fright  and  sheer  weariness,  suddenly 
dropped  at  his  feet.  He  stopped  short,  staring  down  at  her, 
then  he  stooped  quickly  to  lift  her  in  his  arms  and  sho 
"Thai's  all  for  today,"  and  strode  off  the  set.  He  got  her  a 
glass  of  water  and  when  she  had  recovered  he  insisted  upon 
driving  her  home. 
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That  was  a  few  weeks  before  he  divorced  Sybil  and  a  couple 
of  months  afterwards  he  bumped  into  Carol  on  the  lot. 

"Hello!"  he  said  quickly.  "How  are  you?  Come  on.  I'll 
drive  you  home." 

Only  they  went  for  a  ride  instead,  and  after  that  Keith  took 
her  under  his  wing.  He  didn't  like  her  apartment  and  he  found 
her  another.  He  didn't  like  her  clothes  or  the  way  she  did  her 
hair  and  he  had  her  change  them.  "  I  can  help  you  some,"  he 
would  tell  her.  "But  I  can't  put  you  across  as  a  star.  You'd 
have  to  do  that  for  yourself.  It  would  have  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant thing  in  the  world  to  you.  And  other  things  seem  to  be 
more  important  to  you  than  putting  yourself  across." 

Then  for  days  she  wouldn't  see  him.  She  would  think  that 
she  was  never  going  to  see  him  again.  And  then  suddenly  he 
would  turn  up  to  sit  quietly  by  her  fire,  smoking  his  pipe. 
Presently  he  would  begin  to  talk.  He  would  tell  her  about  the 
picture  he  was  working  on,  what 
pleased  him  and  what  annjyed 
him  and  what  he  dreamed  of  do- 
ing. And  sometimes  when  he  left 
he  would  hug  her  to  him  a  minute. 
"Good  girl,"  he  would  say,  and 
then  he  would  be  gone. 

One  night  the  miracle  hap- 
pened. He  kissed  her  and  told 
her  that  he  wanted  to  marry  her. 

What  a  hungry  little  thing  she 
had  been  in  those  days,  she 
thought,  so  eag3r  for  his  love,  for 
the  strength  of  it.  Then  gradu- 
ally, in  marriage,  growing  more 
sure  of  herself,  until  it  was  she 
who  was  looking  out  for  him,  run- 
ning his  home  so  unobtrusively 
that  he  should  never  be  annoyed 
by  details — proud  to  give  him  the 
peace  he  had  never  known. 

Carol  tugged  off  her  small  hat 
and  tossed  it  aside.  She  began  to 
pull  off  her  gloves,  staring  at  her 
tired  face  with  its  shadowed  eyes. 
She  had  dressed  so  carefully  to  go 
out  to  the  studio  to  watch  Keith 
direct  the  picture.  She  had 
scarcely  seen  him  since  they  had 

started  working.  He  hadn't  had  any  meals  home.  He  came 
into  the  house  to  drop  into  bed  for  three  or  four  hours  and  then 
was  off  again.  Most  of  that  time  he  was  drilling  Sybil.  "  She's 
doing  the  best  work  she's  ever  done,"  he  told  Carol  one  night  as 
he  stood  in  the  center  of  his  room  undoing  his  tie.  "  She's  more 
beautiful  than  she  was,  too.  More  electric.  Lord,  that 
woman's  got  more  than  any  one  mortal  has  a  right  to!" 

And  Carol  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  listening  to  the 
news,  was  stung  to  say,  "More  temper,  anyway." 

"  What?  "  he  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  "  Oh,"  he  said,  "she's 
reformed.  You'd  be  surprised.  She's  learned  a  lot.  And  after 
all  it  was  understandable.  She  worked  her  way  up  from 
nothing  and  worked  hard.  Success  was  bound  to  go  to  her  head 
a  little  until  she  got  her  bearings.  You've  got  to  forgive  and 
forget  things  like  that.     Well,  I'm  done  in.     Mind  scooting:'" 

He  had  kissed  her  and  patted  her  cheek  while  he  was  thinking 
of  something  else.  That  was  when  she  began  to  realize  that  he 
wasn't  seeing  her  any  more.  She  had  become  just  a  fixture  in 
a  smoothly  running  household.  He  had  always  been  detached 
and  preoccupied  when  lie  was  working  on  a  picture,  but  not 
keyed  up  and  excited  like  this.  And  Carol  knew,  even  if  he 
didn't  himself,  that  the  excitement  was  Sybil. 

Then  she  tried  sticking  closer  to  him.  That  was  why  she  had 
gone  out  to  watch  the  picture  today.  Ml  dressed  in  white 
which  suited  her  dark  beauty  best.  She  had  sat  in  a  chair  be- 
side his.  She  had  wanted  so  badly  to  show  him  that,  if  he  could 
work  so  well  with  Sybil,  she  was  interested  too  and  she  made  a 
small  suggestion  that  did  not  please  him. 

"Please,  Carol,"  lie  begged  impatiently.    "We  tried  it  thai 


Who  doesn't  want  to  go  to 
Hollywood?  Luscious  little 
Sally  Byers  wanted  to  go 
— badly — and  dreamed  of 
the  day  her  name  would 
be  in  headlights.  She  fig- 
ured a  lot  could  happen 
at  a  country  club  dance 
when  a  brilliant  young 
visiting  director  is  in  town. 
It  happened,  all  right  — 
but  not  what  Sally  had 
planned  for.  Read  this  ex- 
citing story,  "All  Aboard 
for  Hollywood,"  by  Mar- 
garet Dellison,  in  the  Au- 
gust Photoplay,  out  July  10 


way  yesterday  and  it  didn't  work."  Then  seeing  her  hurt  ex- 
pression, his  eyes  had  squinted  at  her  searchingly  and  suddenly 
he  reached  over  and  took  her  by  the  shoulder.  "Look  here, 
you're  not  looking  so  well.  Why  don't  you  run  out  to  the  ranch 
until  the  picture's  finished.  Then  I'll  join  you.  It'll  be  about 
three  weeks." 

Three  weeks.  And  he  had  never  wanted  her  away  from  him 
a  day  before.    Now  he  was  asking  her  to  go. 

Carol  got  up  and  walked  about  the  room,  her  slim  body 
drawn  taut  and  desperate.  She  supposed  some  women  would 
have  tried  fighting  Sybil  on  her  own  grounds.  But  a  certain 
dignity  in  herself  would  not  permit  it.  Scrap  with  another 
woman  over  Keith  as  if  he  were  some  little  ninny  that  could  be 
won  by  the  lady  with  the  biggest  bag  of  tricks?  Xo.  She 
respected  him  too  much.  Keith  was  a  man.  It  was  up  to  him  to 
choose  what  he  wanted.  If  he  preferred  what  Sybil  had  to  offer . . . 

She  flung  herself  across  the  bed 
suddenly  and  now  she  was  sob- 
bing. For  two  hours  she  made  no 
effort  to  control  her  misery,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  she  arose  a 
saner  woman.  She  would  go  to 
the  ranch — and  wait.  It  would 
give  Keith  a  chance  to  find  out  if 
he  missed  her,  what  she  meant  to 
him.  If  he  didn't  miss  her  .  .  . 
well,  perhaps,  it  was  better  to  find 
that  out  too. 

Bob  Blake  who  ran  the  ranch 
for  them  was  waiting  up  for  her. 
She  had  telephoned  him  along  the 
way  that  she  was  coming.  When 
she  drove  up  alone  in  the  dark  he 
was  shocked. 

"You  shouldn't  have  come 
alone,"  he  said.  "Why  didn't 
you  tell  me  to  come  down  and 
meet  you?  It's  after  midnight 
and  the  roads  around  here  are 
pretty  lonely." 

Carol  laughed.    It  was  good  to 

hear    his    warm,    pleasant    voice 

assuming  as  he  always  did  a  pro- 

tectiveness  towards  her.    "You'd 

think  I  was  a  child,"  she  had  said 

once  to  Keith.    And  Keith  had  caught  her  to  him  hard  and  held 

her  close,  his  cheek  against  her  hair.     "You  are,"  he  had 

laughed  tenderly.    "You'll  always  be.    For  me  to  take  care  of." 

He  had  forgotten  now,  she  thought,  as  she  followed  Bob  and 

her  bags  into  the  house.    He  had  forgotten  all  the  things  he  had 

said  to  her,  while  she  was  beginning  to  remember  them  one  by 

one  with  the  acute  pain  of  loss. 

She  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  big  room  and  looked  around  at 
its  rough  walls,  half-covered  with  Indian  blankets  and  Keith's 
hunting  and  fishing  trophies.  Bob  had  a  fire  roaring  in  the 
hearth  for  her.  She  stood  before  it  and  unbelted  her  coat. 
Bob  took  her  bags  up  to  her  room  and  then  came  down  again. 
He  stood  beside  her.  his  Dig.  tanned  face  grinning  clown  at 
her  his  immense  pleasure  to  see  her.  "Not  working  in  any 
pictures,  eh?"  he  asked. 

She  shook  her  head.  "Xo.  I  only  plan  to  do  about  two  a 
year  now  I'm  married.  So  many  other  things  'nave  kept  me 
busy." 

"I  guess  from  what  1  hear  a  lot  of  those  picture  dames  don't 
lake  marriage  so  seriously." 

"Well  everj  body's  got  to  figure  out  what  they  want  most 
from  life." 

I  lis  face  grew  sober  and  he  looked  away  from  her.  "And  then 
try  and  get  it!"  he  said  bitterly. 

She  wondered  what  it  was  he  wanted  and  couldn't  get.  She 
shivered  a  little.     Was  life  like  that  for  everybody? 

"  I  think  I'd  like  a  drink.  Hob."  -die -aid  suddenly.  "Strong." 

"Sure,"  he  -aid.  and  disappeared  into  the  kitchen 

Keith  had  had  the  ranch  for      [  please  turn  to  page  78  j 
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FOR  DANCING 

Palest  green  metal  cloth  with  silver  threads  form  a  Grecian 
type  dress  for  Ginger  Rogers.  Accordion  pleating  swirls 
round  her  famous  feet.  Bernard  Newman  chooses  emerald 
and  rhinestone  clips  and  a  high  pointed  girdle  as  accents 


sun  wors 


Dolores,  in  a  canary  suit,  stretches  out  on  a  red  leather  chaise  longue. 
Right,  patterned  in  red,  white  and  blue  is  an  all  rubber  suit  with  match- 
ing sandals.  Left,  her  white  coat  banded  in  royal  blue  billows  in  the 
breeze.  Dolores'  knitted  suit  is  of  diagonal  navy  and  white  stripes,  match- 
ing braided  kid  sandals.    A  blue  jersey  bolero  is  worn  with  the  suit 


A  shallow  affair  in  natural 
straw  tweed  has  an  imperti- 
nent quill  tied  in  with  the 
bow  of  grosgrain  ribbon 
which  bands  the  low  crown 


Ginger  Rogers; 


"What  do  you  think?"  que- 
ries Ginger.  We  think  it  is 
adorable,  this  smart  black 
milan  hat  with  its  veil  halo 
and  bow  of  belting  ribbon 


Only  if  you  are  as  young 
and  radiant  as  Ginger  may 
you  tilt  your  hat  back  like 
this.  The  black  straw  coolie 
frame  is  lined  with  chiffon 
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Hats  were  never  gayer  than 
this  season,  so  Dache  dar- 
ingly combines  green  lace 
straw  with  an  orange  bird. 
The  green  veil  adds  allure 


ops  for  Hats 


A  town  hat  of  Scotch  plaid 
with  upturned  brim  like  a 
Breton  sailor,  has  a  crisp 
patent  leather  bow  and  a 
fine  mesh  veil  for  neatness 


A  nothing  of  navy  blue  lace 
straw  is  merely  an  excuse  to 
flaunt  a  nosegay  of  red  and 
■white  and  blue  flowers.  The 
demure  veil  is  a  dotted  mesh 


Carole  Lombard  OK's 
sketch  Travis  Ban  ton 
shows  her — fun  begins 


Step  number  two.  A 
form  in  size  thirty-four  is 
used,  marked  with  Car- 
ole's name,  on  which  to 
first  drape  the  costume 


Step  number  three. 
Sheer  pink  crepe  is 
stitched  on  frames  and 
tiny  beads  are  applied, 
one  by  one,  in  the  pat- 
terns Travis  has  drawn 


The  fined  fitting.  Carole 
likes  the  close-fitting, 
glittering  sheath  and  ap- 
preciates the  tireless  ef- 
forts of  the  workers  who 
have  attached  every  in- 
dividual bead,  singly. 
You  will  see  it  in  "The 
Princess  Comes  Across" 


Joan  poses  especially  for  us  in  her  chartreuse 
souffle  gown  with  dregs  of  burgundy  roses  for 
contrast.  Double  flounces  fall  over  the  shoulders 
from  the  neckline  ■which  is  high  across  the  front 

A  raised  waistline  gives  Joan  extra  length  of 
limb  in  this  flattering  powder  blue  chiffon  gown. 
The  skirt  is  circular  with  a  long  train  which  may 
be  worn  over  the  head  and  shoulders  or  allowed 
to  fall  in  soft  folds  from  base  of  the  decolletage 


JOAN  BENNETT 

in 
PRIVATE   LIFE 


Madge  Evans  was  feted  when 
she  visited  Olvera  Street  in  Los 
Angeles.  Here  she  is  talking 
with  a  group  of  Mexicans,  wear- 
ing a  navy  and  white  taffeta 
suit  and  a  plain  navy  straw  hat. 
Her  favorite  touch  of  white  at  the 
neck,  and  gloves,  navy  sandals 


Hand     woven     baskets     catch 
Madge's  attention.   Her  dress 
of  dark  blue  crepe,  gaily  flow- 
ered.    It  has  an  apron  drape, 
with  fluted  edge  to  match  the 
trimming  at  wrist,  and  a  bow 
the  neck.     Her  wide  hat  is 
blue    straw;    blue   kid    sandals 


MADGE  EVANS  Tells 

What    The    SCREEN 

Has  Taught  Her 


THERE  is  a  young  star  who  has  never  "gone  Hollywood." 
Her  name  is  Madge  Evans.  When  I  heard  that  she  had 
said  that  the  movies  had  taught  her  a  lot  I  asked  her  to 
tell  me  about  it,  for  I  feel  that  Madge  has  absorbed  all  the  best 
that  the  screen  has  to  teach  about  grooming  while  she  has 
remained  the  charming  sort  of  girl  that  one  might  meet  in 
one's  own  home  town. 

Madge  told  me  the  first  thing  she  did  when  she  came  here 
was  to  cut  her  hair  and  thus  shape  the  contour  of  her  head. 
The  second  was  to  study  body  posture,  and  that,  she  thinks, 
is  the  most  important  thing  of  all. 

"You  look  ten  times  slimmer,"  says  Madge,  "if  your  back  is 
not  stuck  out." 

Twice  a  week  she  goes  to  a  posture  class  where  they  practice 
standing  and  walking.    She  finds  it  has  helped  her  endure  the 


Because  of  her  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes,  Madge 
favors  blue.  Stopping  to  inspect  native-made 
jewelry,  she  wears  a  summer  suit  of  navy  crepe 
with  white  pique  collar  and  revers.  Her  blouse 
is  dark  blue  crepe  with  which  she  wears  pearls 

strain  of  her  work  and  has  improved  her  health.  She  has 
learned  to  control  her  body  even  when  it  is  relaxed.  She  re- 
members the  first  shock  she  got  when  she  saw  herself  on  the 
screen.  She  saw  herself  sitting  listening  to  Ramon  Novarro, 
relaxed  and  natural  as  she  had  thought,  but  altogether  lacka- 
daisical when  caught  by  the  camera.  [  please  turn  to  page  103  ] 
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Midsummer 
Addend 


/ 


English  hunting  shirt  of 
finest  Shetland  wool 
with  attached  silk  stock. 
Cotton  corded  sports 
bag  in  violet  and  white 
checks,    violet    lining 


A  summer  find  is  the 
black  and  white  wash- 
able kidskin  bag  from 
which  even  lipstick  can 
be  removed.  Fabric 
gloves  with  pique  cuffs 


White  fabric  sports 
glove  with  cuff  flared  by 
inverted  pleat,  caught 
in  the  back  by  a  talon 
fastener  in  a  bright 
color    for    contrast 


In  white  with  brown  or 
all  white,  this  spectator 
sports  shoe  is  doubly 
smart  with  its  twin 
straps,  fringed  tongue 
and  trim  leather  heels 


For  town  and  travel, 
gray  doeskin  bag  and 
pull-ons,  smartly  tai- 
lored. The  leather  is  so 
treated  that  it  actually 
wears    itself    clean 


Flower  jewelry  in  pastel 
colors  for  summer 
frocks;  pin  and  bracelet 
carved  like  old  ivory; 
maplewood  leather,  and 
prystal    for    sportswear 
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Up-to-ihe 
MINUTE  HANDS 


Anita  Louise  does  her 
daily  dozen  with  a  buf- 
fer which  is  an  impor- 
tant item  in  that  new 
beauty  kit.  The  cylin- 
der, center,  with  metal 
cover    is    a    dry    polish 


After  a  last  cleansing 
with  an  oily  polish  re- 
mover to  doubly  assure 
a  lasting  lacquer,  Anita 
brushes  on  bronze-tone 
polish.  Last  of  all.  an 
oil    cuticle     conditioner 


FINGERTIP  fashions 
that  will  twinkle  brilliant- 
ly on  starlit  roofs,  and  on 
the  beach  are  gay  and  young. 

Make-up  for  your  nails  is  just  as  important  as  it  is  for  your 
face  and  changes  with  the  season  and  the  occasion.  Now  it 
must  harmonize  with  suntanned  skin  tones  as  does  your  powder, 
lipstick  and  rouge. 

A  vibrant  red  is  an  excellent  evening  accent  for  white  or 
black,  and  to  wear  with  pastels,  wine,  kelly  green  or  gray  .  .  . 
shades  that  have  no  yellow  undertone. 

For  water  nymphs  and  beach  sirens,  toasted  by  Old  Sol  to 


Unmistakably  Chinese, 
the  make-up  Joan  Marsh 
wore  with  her  new  eve- 
ning coiffure.  When  she 
donned  her  frock,  her 
fingertips  matched  her 
Chinese  red  lipstick 


Photos  bv  Use  Hoffman 


a  dusky  tan,  there  are  the 
new  tile  or  brick  shades.  Lon- 
don tans,  coppery  and  rusty 
shades  will  most  certainly 
nail  the  fingertips  of  these  summer  girls. 

Like  Norma  Shearer,  some  of  you  will  prefer  natural  or  rose 
nail  polish  for  both  daytime  wear  and  for  evening,  or  just  for 
your  business  day.  Either  shade  is  subtle  and  charming  with 
fuchsia,  violet,  smoky  blue,  purple  and  rose  [links.  Hut  with 
dusk  approaching,  change  the  shade  to  a  darker  tone  as  Joan 
Crawford  does.  It's  fun  and  takes  but  a  moment  and  makes 
your  hands  look  fairer.     If  your     [  PLEASE  turn  to  page  88  ] 
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Soihern  Shopping 


Ann  seems  to  be  going  in  for  tweeds  even 
in  her  luggage.  It  is  really  a  specially 
woven  material  in  gray  and  white  or  brown 
and   white    and   bound   durably   in   rawhide 


The  lilt  of  youth  in 
the  spring  is  in  the 
new  coiffure  designed 
for  Ann  Sothern  by 
Sidney  of  Bonwit  Tel- 
ler's. It  is  softly 
curled  and  brushed 
upward  from  her  face 


At  the  left,  Ann's  bag 
has  her  undivided  at- 
tention. It  is  fitted 
with  every  conceiv- 
able gadget  that 
could  be  desired  and 
comes  in  alligator  or 
suede    with   slide   top 


Ann  is  testing  a  new  gardenia  fragrance, 
a  cologne,  delicate  and  not  too  heady,  one 
that   would  make   a  lovely   graduation   gift 


Photoplay's        Hollywood        Beauty        Shop 


East  and  West 


No  need  to  scramble 
for  a  mirror  when 
there  is  one  in  the 
case  of  her  exciting 
new  lipstick.  She 
also  has  one  with  a 
jeweled  case,  a  lip- 
stick   at    both    ends 


Round,  flat  and  smart 
is  her  new  vanity  of 
natural  colored  doe- 
skin. There  are  pock- 
ets for  everything  in- 
cluding cigarettes.  A 
lipstick  with  a  clip 
is  the  new  time-saver 


Photos  by  Use  Hoffman 


Four  shades  of  powder,  a  mixer  and  a 
measuring  spoon  assures  Ann  that  she  will 
have   the   correct   shades   for   all   occasions 


C  o  n  d  u  c  t  e  d 


Carolyn        Van        Wyck 
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Brilliant  Ideas 


X 
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This  siren  is  Patricia  Ellis,  relaxing  in  an  all 
wool  zephyr  suit  of  coral  and  white.  It  is  triple 
knit,  shadow-,  shrink-  and  stretch-proof.  Paral- 
lel   air    cord     trimming     affords     perfect     front     fit 


A  cleverly  cut  suit  of  chenille 
matelasse  worn  by  Charlotte 
Russell.  The  skirt  width  is 
exactly  right  and  the  shirred 
neckline  treatment  enables  the 
wearer  to  adjust  the  front  of 
the    bodice    in    height    at    will 


Excellent  for  figure  control  is 
Irene  Bennett's  knit  swimming 
suit.  The  contrasting  neck 
lacings  provide  a  smart  up- 
lift effect.  The  navy  and  white 
color  scheme  is  carried  out 
in    the    smart    beach    sandals 


~  »%i 
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White  dots  on  dubonnet 
are  perfect  for  Germaine 
Greer's  clothing.  Knitted 
in  all  wool  zephyr,  her 
suit  has  adjustable  shoul- 
der straps  ending  in 
brassiere     tie  -  back    belt 

Left,  here  is  a  suit  that 
really  stays  up  without 
shoulder  straps.  Elastic 
in  the  hem  and  detach- 
able straps  is  the  secret. 
Irene  Bennett  wears  the 
skirt  as  a  shoulder  cape 


Diana  Gibson  has  chosen  the  new  carrot  shade  in  a  wide  wale 
ribbed  woolen  for  her  swim  suit.  Matching  socks  and  white  shoes 
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and  Colorings  in  the 
New  Swimming  Suits 


Sleekly  form  fitting  is  this 
one-piece  white  rubber  suit. 
It  is  carefully  molded  above 
the  waistline  for  diaphragm 
control.  Esther  Brodelet  wears 
T  strap  rubber  sandals  with  it 


If  you  are  as  slim  as  Lucille 
Miller  you  may  safely  wear 
the  brief  brown  rubber  suit. 
The  trunks  button  at  the  sides 
and  the  "Bra  top"  ties  in  the 
back.   Bathing  shoes  are  white 


A  citron  yellow  play  suit,  built  high  at  the  neck,  for  Marion  Tal- 
ley.    Chinese   sun  hat  and   striped  robe   for  lounging   on   beach 


Mary  Carlisle  has 
chosen  this  suit  in 
corn-gold.  It  is  de- 
signed in  a  fancy  knit 
and  a  sea  horse  ban- 
dana is  used  for  a 
new  halter  neckline. 
She  varies  her  scarfs 


The  neckline  of  Irene 
H  e  r  v  e  y  '  s  suit  is 
squared  off.  back  and 
front.  It  is  of  perlknit 
wool  in  Bagdad  blue. 
Two-toned  adjustable 
straps  tie  at  the  front 
of    the    bras    in    bows 
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Young  Doug  Learns  the  Answers 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE   16  ] 


or  they  were  simply  glorified  romance  in  per- 
son, according  to  which  way  you  looked 
at  it.  I  do  not  know  why  or  how  or 
whether  Joan  had  anything  to  do  with 
it,  but  during  that  time  Doug  went  arty 
and  highbrow — he  went  in  for  "LIFE"  in 
a  big  way.  And  in  those  days  he  never  seemed 
quite  real  to  me,  he  always  seemed  to  be  some- 
one playing  a  part,  an  attractive,  good-looking 
charming  actor  trying  to  be  a  Noel  Coward 
character  off  stage  and  without  one  ounce  of 
sincerity  in  him.  Maybe  I  was  wrong — but 
somehow  I  don't  think  I  was.  The  more  I  have 
come  to  know  Douglas  as  he  is  now,  the  more  I 
have  come  to  value  him  as  a  friend  and  a  com- 
panion, the  more  I  have  seen  of  his  integrity 
and  his  concentration  and  hard  work,  the  more 
I  think  he  was  insincere  in  those  days,  that  he 
hated  the  whole  set-up  and  was  going  through 
a  phase  that  probably  couldn't  have  been 
avoided. 

Two  terrific  things  hit  him  in  quick  succes- 
sion. 

JOAN  divorced  him  and  I  don't  think  that 
he  would  deny  for  a  moment  that  the  divorce 
hurt  him  and  that  for  a  time  life  didn't  seem 
worth  living. 

And  he  went  to  England  to  join  his  father  on 
a  trip  around  the  world.  Somewhere  in  those 
intervening  years  Beth  Fairbanks  had  brought 
about  a  reconciliation  between  her  son  and  his 
father.  It  had  always  distressed  her  deeply  to 
have  them  parted  by  young  Douglas'  youthful 
disappointment.  So,  when  he  was  trying  to 
pull  himself  together,  when  he  was  facing  life  in 
its  most  stark  and  bitter  reality  perhaps  for  the 
first  time,  young  Douglas  found  himself  in 
England. 

Since  with  Marcell  Hellman,  a  brilliant 
European  producer,  young  Douglas  founded 
the  British  film  company  called  Criterion 
Films  and  announced  his  intention  of  making 
pictures  exclusively  in  England,  there  has  been 
a  good  deal  printed  about  it  and  people  at 
times  seem  to  have  formed  the  impression  that 
Douglas  went  to  England  for  social  reasons  and 
that  he  has  turned  his  back  upon  America. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  went  to  England,  be- 
sides writing  a  picture  for  Douglas,  was  to  see 
for  myself. 

"Come  over  with  me,"  Douglas  said,  "and 
take  a  look  around,  and  I  think  you'll  under- 
stand. You  know  Hollywood — you  know 
what  my  position  was  there — and  I'd  like  you 
to  see  and  understand  why  I've  done  what  I've 
done." 

So  I  picked  up  the  whole  story,  partly  from 
people  in  London  who  had  watched  the  whole 
thing,  and  partly  from  putting  together  things 
I  already  knew. 

In  the  three  years  it  took  to  make  Criterion 
Films  come  true — because  they  existed  at  first 
only  as  a  dream  of  Douglas' — the  boy  I  had 
known  grew  up,  and  he  grew  up  the  hard  way. 

Things  were  pretty  soft  for  young  Doug  in 
Hollywood  by  that  time.  If  you'd  ever  tried 
casting  pictures  and  known  the  incredible 
dearth  of  good  leading  men,  you'd  understand 
that.  He  was  getting  top  salary,  he  was  in 
constant  demand,  he  had  proved  himself  a  very 
fine  actor  in  such  pictures  as  "The  Pawn 
Patrol."  He  could  go  right  on  doing  that  just 
as  long  as  he  wanted  to,  and  there  wasn't  any 
question  about  that 

But  suddenly,  he  told  me,  that  wasn't  what 


he  wanted.  He  wanted  a  great  deal  more  than 
that.  It  wasn't  good  enough.  And  it  didn't 
have  any  real  future,  as  far  as  he  could  see  it. 
You  hadn't,  he  said,  anything  except  what  was 
built  upon  the  strangely  shifting  thing  called 
public  favor.  Besides,  it  gave  you  nothing  to 
get  your  teeth  into. 

The  Hollywood  film  industry  was  estab- 
lished, settled,  it  had  its  own  ways  of  doing 
everything.  It  wasn't  very  much  fun  to  make 
pictures  there  any  more.  It  had  become  a 
business,  with  terrific  investments  that  must 
be  protected  at  any  cost.  You  were  part  of  a 
great  machine,  entirely  controlled  by  other 
people,  who  pressed  a  button  when  they 
wanted  a  leading  man  of  the  Fairbanks  type. 
You  went  up — and  you  went  down — and  you 
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came  up  again  maybe — but  you  had  nothing 
to  say  about  it  yourself.  Neither  your  successes 
nor  your  failures  were  your  own. 

The  truth  was  that  all  the  too-young  experi- 
ence Douglas  had  had,  all  his  father's  vital 
nervous  energy,  all  his  mother's  intellectual 
grasp,  had  fomented  in  Douglas  into  a  rebel- 
lion. He  had  finally  digested  his  experiences, 
he  had  begun  to  think  clearly  instead  of  just 
feel,  and  he  knew  what  he  wanted. 

HE  wanted  to  make  motion  pictures.  Xot 
just  act  in  them.  Not  just  be  an  automaton 
in  their  creation.  He  wanted  to  start  at  the 
bottom  and  take  chances  and  do  new  things 
and  use  this  medium,  which  of  course  was  in 
his  blood,  had  been  ever  since  he  was  a  child, 
to  express  things  that  might  in  time  have  im- 
puil.in.  i 

He  didn't  have  any  connections  in  England 
and  he  had  no  money.  But  he  saw  that  the 
British  film  industry  was  new.  that  new  men 
and  new  blood  had  a  chance  there,  and  he  made 
up  his  mind  that  here  at  last  was  his  chance. 


To  do  something  himself,  to  prove  himself,  to 
lay  a  future  that  was  built  upon  solid  founda- 
tions and  that  the  fight  would  be  what  he  calls 
fun. 

Those  three  years  were  pretty  bad,  some  of 
the  time.  He  played  in  a  few  pictures  to  get 
money  enough  to  live  on — and  he  lived  over  a 
mews  and  did  a  lot  of  close  figuring,  and  still 
refused  to  take  any  money  from  his  father.  On 
the  surface  he  seemed  a  gay  young  man,  going 
about  London  and  making  himself  personally 
popular  everywhere  he  went.  But  all  his  ener- 
gies were  bent  upon  one  goal.  He  wanted  his 
own  picture  company — he  would  act  still,  of 
course,  but  primarily  he  wanted  to  help  pro- 
duce, and  to  have  a  say  about  stories  and 
maybe  to  get  out  of  the  rut  and  do  something 
really  unusual. 

Over  three  years,  he  finally  brought  that  to 
pass,  and  as  his  partner,  Marcell  Hellman  told 
me,  he  did  it  alone  and  single-handed  and  he 
started  from  scratch.  For  after  all  he  was 
simply  another  young  American  actor,  as  far 
as  most  people  knew.  He  found  the  money  to 
produce  pictures,  he  formed  the  company,  he 
built  the  new  studio  at  Isleworth,  he  worked 
eighteen  hours  a  day  lining  up  stories  and  casts 
and  directors.  And  he  was  a  constant  am- 
bassador of  good  will.  He  made  flying  trips  to 
America  and  used  every  contact  he  had  to  get 
a  United  Artists  release. 

SO  the  Criterion  film  company   became  an 
established  fact. 

"  I  did  it  in  England,"  Douglas  said,  as  we 
walked  about  the  pretty,  modern,  marvelously 
equipped  studio  near  London,  "because  I 
couldn't  have  done  it  in  America,  that's  all. 
They  wouldn't  have  let  me.  We've  got  enthu- 
siasm over  here,  we're  new  and  young,  we'll 
make  mistakes,  it  may  take  us  a  little  while  to 
reach  the  place  at  the  top  where  we  want  to  be. 
but  we  can  experiment,  we're  free  and  it's  fun. 
It's  the  thing  I've  always  wanted  to  do  and  I 
want  to  do  it  now.  while  I'm  young,  and  while 
I'm  not  afraid." 

He  isn't  afraid.  If  he  had  been,  he  would 
have  gone  back  to  Hollywood  during  those 
three  years  when  one  disappointment  after 
another  knocked  him  off  his  feet,  >\  hen  months 
went  by  and  nothing  happened.  It  would  have 
been  so  much  easier.  But  the  thing  that  kept 
him  at  it,  kept  hanging  on  and  getting  up  at  the 
count  of  nine,  is  the  thing  that  has  made  him 
quite  another  person. 

Right  now,  I  would  say  definitely  that  I 
don't  know  anyone  more  real  than  Douglas. 
And  with  it  he's  kept  all  that  gaiety  and  charm 
that  he  used  to  have  ami  that  made  him  a 
popular  leading  man  always. 

What  will  come  out  of  this  London  adven- 
ture of  young  Fairbanks  I  cannot  tell  you.  I 
spent  six  weeks  watching  him  work,  watching 
him  prepare  stories,  spend  hours  looking  at 
tests  and  pictures  in  search  of  new  talent, 
him  laid  up  in  a  London  nursing  home  from 
sheer  overwork.  Still  the  results  aren't  vet 
possible  to  see. 

One  thing  I  do  know.  The  results  ought  to 
be  good.  For  the  effort  is  a  good  one  and  the 
ii  is  a  big  one — and  I  think  the  new- 
Douglas  Fairbanks.  Jr..  who  is  so  sincere  and  so 
ready  to  gamble  for  an  artistic  ideal  and  for 
freedom  is  going  to  put  it  over. 

Vs  far  as  1  am  concerned,  he  certainly  made 
a  rooter  out  of  me.  and  I  was  a  tough  audience. 
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HOLLYWOOD'S  latest  child  of  fortune  is 
June  Travis.  Without  a  single  bit  of 
dramatic  experience,  this  lovely  twenty  year 
old  girl  was  signed  by  Warners  after  she  had 
made  a  screen  test  "just  for  fun."  Given  a  bit 
part  in  "Stranded,"  officials  were  so  impressed 
with  her  acting  ability  and  charm  that  she  was 
next  featured  with  James  Cagney  and  Pat 
O'Brien  in  "Ceiling  Zero,"  an  almost  unprec- 
edented turn  of  events. 

June  first  came  to  Hollywood  in  1934  with 
her  father,  Harry  Grabiner,  vice-president  of 
the  Chicago  White  Sox,  when  the  team  came 
West  for  spring  training.  Returning  to 
Chicago,  she  registered  at  the  University  with- 
out ever  ascertaining  the  results  of  her  screen 
test.  When  she  came  back  to  the  Coast  six 
months  later,  she  mentioned  to  a  Warner 
executive  that  she  had  made  a  test.  He  sent 
for  it,  liked  it,  and  thus  she  was  started  on  her 
road  to  stardom. 

A  beautiful  brunette,  with  unusual  green 
eyes,  June  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
feminine  hockey  players  in  the  country,  is  an 
expert  swimmer,  and  having  been  taught 
aviation  by  Amelia  Earhart  for  "  Ceiling  Zero," 
she  has  now  taken  up  flying  in  a  big  way.  Her 
hobbies  are  music  and  painting. 

Blanche  Ross,  Sussex,  N.  J.  —  Gloria 
Stuart  was  born  in  Santa  Monica,  California, 
on  July  4,  1910.  She  weighs  125  pounds,  is  five 
feet  six  inches  tall,  with  blonde  hair  and  blue 
eyes.  After  studying  at  the  University  of 
California,  and  playing  in  amateur  theatricals, 
she  entered  pictures  in  1932.  She  is  married 
to  Charles  Sheekman,  a  writer,  and  has  a  little 
girl,  born  last  year.  Her  next  appearance  is  in 
"The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl." 

John  W.  Theobald,  Houston,  Texas. — 
Jeanne  Eagles  played  in  "The  Letter"  in  1928 
and  in  "Jealousy"  in  1929,  both  full  length 
pictures. 

Lila  Hicks,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — The 
man  who  took  the  part  of  the  movie  star  with 
Ginger  Rogers  in  "In  Person"  was  Alan 
Mowbray.  Charles  Sellon,  veteran  actor,  is 
over  sixty  years  old.  He  was  born  in  Boston, 
graduated  from  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  played  in  stock  companies  and  on 
Broadway  for  years  and  entered  movies  in 
1924.  He  weighs  141  pounds,  is  five  feet  ten, 
has  blue  eyes  and  grey  hair. 

Dorothy  B.,  De  Pere,  Wis. — Kay  Francis 
is  five  feet  six  inches  tall,  weighs  112  pounds; 
Jean  Muir  is  five  feet  seven  inches  tall,  weighs 
122  pounds,  and  Anna  Sten  is  the  tallest,  being 
five  feet  eight  inches  tall  and  weighing  120 
pounds. 

Lorayne  Paasch,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — 
Little  Sybil  Jason  was  born  Nov.  23,  1929,  in 
Capetown,  South  Africa,  which  accounts  for 
her  British  accent.  Percy  Marmont  has  been 
living  in  England  for  years  and  playing  in 
English  pictures;  one  of  the  latest  shown  in  this 
country  was  "Ariane"  with  Elizabeth  Bergner. 

Bernard  E.  Leigh,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 
— The  Western  star,  Charles  "Buck"  Jones,  is 
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True  child  of  a  sports  magnate, 
June   Travis   is   an   outdoor   girl 


under  contract  to  Universal.  His  life  reads 
like  a  dime  novel  and  is  as  exciting  as  his  pic- 
tures. Born  in  Vincennes,  Indiana,  in  1889,  he 
became  a  real  cowboy  at  fifteen,  riding  for  the 
famous  101  ranch  in  Oklahoma.  He  then 
worked  at  the  Indianapolis  race  track  as  a  test 
driver,  after  which  he  joined  the  army  to  fight 
Indians,  went  to  Manila  during  the  Spanish 
American  War  with  the  6th  Cavalry  and 
finally  landed  in  a  Wild  West  show  in 
York.  During  the  World  War  he  taught 
cavalry  officers  to  ride  and  then  joined  the  air 
service.    While  he  was  touring  Europe  in  1919, 


William  Fox  was  so  impressed  with  his  amazing 
horsemanship  that  he  was  given  a  contract  and 
has  appeared  in  pictures  ever  since.  His  new 
one  is  "Branded." 

T.  R.  Davis,  Detroit,  Michigan. — Jackie 
Coogan  is  not  under  contract  to  any  studio  at 
present.  He  was  born  in  Los  Angeles  on  Oct. 
26,  1914.  Betty  Grable,  who  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  Jackie,  is  under  contract  to 
RKO  and  will  have  a  part  in  "The  Big  Game." 
She  started  out  as  a  dancer  and  has  blonde  hair 
and  blue  eyes. 

Patty  Parker,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Lily 
Pons'  name  is  her  own.  The  tiny  star  was  born 
in  Cannes,  France,  on  April  13,  1905,  weighs 
104  pounds,  is  five  feet  three  with  dark  hair 
and  brown  eyes.  Evelyn  Venable  was  born 
Oct.  18,  1913,  in  your  home  town,  attended  the 
University  there,  and  entered  pictures  in  1933. 
She  is  married  to  Hal  Mohr,  and  they  have  one 
little  girl.  She  is  under  contract  to  Republic 
Pictures. 

Earl  Godwin,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — 
Conrad  Yeidt  was  born  in  Berlin,  Germany,  on 
Jan.  22,  1893.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Max  Rein- 
hardt's  and  has  been  extremely  successful  in 
character  parts  both  on  the  German  stage  and 
in  pictures,  which  he  entered  in  1917.  He 
weighs  165  pounds,  is  six  feet  two  with  brown 
hair  and  grey  eyes.  He  is  divorced  and  has  one 
daughter. 

M.  C,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Claudette 
Colbert  was  born  Sept.  13,  1907;  Carole 
Lombard  was  also  born  in  1907  on  Oct.  6th. 
Clark  Gable  was  born  Feb.  1,'  1901;  Dick 
Powell  was  born  Nov.  14,  1904,  and  Edmund 
Lowe  was  born  March  3,  1892.  He  recently 
married  Mrs.  Rita  Kaufman. 

Emily  La  Belle,  Vancouver,  Canada. — 
Jeanette  MacDonald  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  on  June  18,  1907.  She  weighs  125  pounds, 
is  five  feet  five  with  red  gold  hair  and  green 
eyes.  She  is  not  married,  and  appears  opposite 
Clark  Gable  in  "San  Francisco."  Nelson 
Eddy,  co-starred  with  Miss  MacDonald  in 
"Rose  Marie,"  was  born  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
on  June  29,  1901.  He  is  six  feet  tall,  weighs  1  70 
pounds,  has  blonde  hair  and  blue  eyes.  His 
fine  baritone  is  heard  over  the  radio 
Monday  night  in  the  Firestone  Hour,  lb-  ex- 
pects to  return  to  Hollvwood  in  the  fall  to  make 
"The  Firefly"  for  M-G-M. 

Betty  Lee  Thompson,  Flossmore,  III. — 
Merle  Oberon's  real  name  is  Estelle  Merle 
O'Brien.  She  was  born  on  Feb.  19,  1911.  on 
the  Island  of  Tasmania.  She  weighs  108 
pounds,  is  five  feet  two  and  a  half  inches  tall. 
with  black  hair  and  hazel  eves.  Her  screen 
career  began  in  England;  her  latest  picture  is 
"These  Three." 

George  Malone,  Chicago,  III. — Maureen 
O'Sullivan,  who  played  in  "The  Voice  of 
Bugle  Ann,"  was  born  in  Ireland  on  May  17th, 
1911.  She  weighs  114  pounds,  is  live  feet  four 
inches  tall,  with  brown  hair  and  blue  eves 
Her  hobby  is  poultry.     She  is  not  married. 
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years.  It  was  his  favorite  spot  in  the  whole 
world  and  whenever  he  had  finished  a  picture 
he  threw  his  things  into  a  bag,  got  right  into 
the  car  and  drove  out.  For  ten  years  Bob  had 
been  in  charge  of  the  ranch.  He  was  always 
treated  like  one  of  the  family,  and  although  he 
had  a  bungalow  of  his  own  just  a  stone's  throw 
from  the  main  house,  whenever  they  were  there 
In  ate  with  them  and  spent  all  his  time  with 
them.  Keith  thought  Bob  was  the  grandest 
person  in  the  world  and  liked  nothing  better 
than  to  go  off  on  a  hunting  or  fishing  trip 
with  him. 

Carol  had  gathered  that  Bob  had  never 
liked  Sybil.  Several  times  she  had  lost  her 
temper  with  him  and  finally  he  gave  up  going 
near  the  house  when  she  was  there.  It  had 
distressed  Keith  terribly  and  he  had  been  so 
pleased  when  Bob  had  liked  Carol  right  off. 

"And  you  can't  do  any  of  the  things  Bob 
likes  a  quarter  as  well  as  she  can,"  Keith  had 
laughed  to  Carol,  "ride  a  horse,  or  handle  a 
gun  or  fishing  rod.  Funny.  Just  shows  you 
can't  ever  tell."  Then  Keith  had  put  his  arms 
around  her  and  held  her.  "I  guess  Bob  was 
just  born  knowing  what  I  had  to  learn  .  .  . 
That  there's  a  lot  more  to  this  business  of 
being  a  person  than  just  having  a  well  trained 
body." 

TJl'T  perhaps  he  was  thinking  differently  again 
"'with  Sybil — brilliant,  glamorous,  skilled — 
beside  him  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day. 
Carol  went  to  bed  that  night  feeling  helpless 
and  desperate  with  the  thought.  And  in 
Hollywood  a  divorce  was  nothing.  To  divorce 
a  second  wife  to  remarry  the  first  was  nothing. 
Nothing  .  .  .  Her  hand  clutched  tight  suddenly 
and  beat  hard  into  the  pillow. 

For  three  weeks  she  ate,  she  slept,  she  read, 
she  rode  around  the  ranch  with  Bob,  refusing 
to  let  herself  think.  And  yet  during  that  time 
she  grew  thin  and  wan.  There  were  deep 
shadows  beneath  her  eyes.  Sometimes  she 
found  Bob  studying  her  quizzically  and  she 
felt  that  he  knew  what  was  troubling  her,  but 
he  made  no  comments,  offering  her  understand- 
ing only  in  his  efforts  to  amuse  and  distract 
her. 

Then  one  morning,  unbelievably,  the  tele- 
gram was  put  into  her  hands.  It  said  that  the 
picture  was  finished  and  that  Keith  was  on 
his  way.  He  would  be  there  that  night.  As 
she  stood  on  the  porch  with  the  yellow  slip  of 
paper  in  her  hand,  she  felt  ridiculous  for  the 
days  she  had  spent  in  agony  and  doubt.  The 
picture  was  finished  and  Keith's  first  thought 
had  been  to  come  to  her.  She  had  been  a 
foolish,  jealous  wife.  The  stupidest  of  all 
jealousy.  Jealousy  of  a  man's  work.  She 
suddenly  felt  unworthy.  She  wanted  to  make 
up  to  him  for  her  doubt. 

Bob  came  around  the  corner  of  the  house. 

"The  horses  are  ready,"  he  said. 

She  held  out  the  wire.  "He's  coming  to- 
night," she  told  him  and  she  knew  that  her 
face  was  radiant. 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  and  then  he 
nodded  soberly.  "That's  fine,"  he  said. 
"  I'm  glad." 

She  talked  all  the  time  she  rode  that  day. 
She  talked  and  laughed  incessantly,  feeling 
almost  hysterical  with  joy  and  relief.  When 
she  dressed  for  dinner  she  was  sorry  that  she 
had  let  herself  get  so  thin  and  tired  looking. 
She  wanted  to  be  so  alive  for  him.    She  got  out 


her  make-up  box  and  worked  for  half  an  hour 
to  bring  a  glow  to  her  face.  He  would  be  there 
by  eleven,  she  kept  thinking.  And  she  kept 
thinking  of  his  arms  holding  her  again,  his 
hands  smoothing  back  her  hair  as  he  kissed 
her.  She  saw  the  hard,  lean  lines  of  his  face. 
The  quick  grin.  And  she  ached  with  a  hungry 
joy. 

By  eleven  he  would  be  there  .  .  .  And 
she  put  on  a  soft,  clinging  white  chiffon  to  be 
beautiful  for  him. 

She  had  a  cocktail  with  Bob  before  dinner 
but  she  couldn't  eat  and  afterwards  she  sat 
there  talking  and  smoking  one  cigarette  after 
another  and  all  the  time  listening  for  the 
crunch  of  tires  on  the  gravel  outside  the  win- 
dows. 

Then  after  an  eternity  she  heard  it.  For  a 
second  she  sat  perfectly  still,  almost  breath- 


Cheer  and  victuals.  That  King  of 
tap  dancers,  jolly  Bill  Robinson  rollicks 
royally  through  a  dinner  of  his  favorite 
dish — fried  chicken,  and  the  trimmin's 


less,  and  then  she  jumped  up  and  ran  for  the 
door.  She  was  half  way  down  the  porch  steps 
before  she  saw-  that  he  had  someone  with  him 
and  then  in  another  awful  second  she  saw  that 
it  was  Sybil.  Sybil,  brilliant,  beautiful  and 
laughing  as  she  stepped  down  from  the  seat 
beside  him.  Beautifully  sure  of  herself  in  her 
perfectly  tailored  suit,  beautifully  happy  as 
she  came  up  to  Carol  who  had  not  budged 
since  that  first  terrible  realization. 

"I  hope  you  don't  mind.  He  persuaded  me 
the  last  minute  .  .  ."    Sybil  murmured. 

"She  needs  a  rest,"  said  Keith.  He  was 
bending  down  to  Carol,  kissing  her  on  the  lips 
quickly.  His  hand  gripped  her  shoulder  but 
she  knew  that  he  was  not  really  aware  of  her. 
"She  did  the  most  magnificent  work,"  his 
\  i  in  i  went  on.  "  It's  the  best  either  of  us  have 
ever  done.  And  do  we  need  a  rest!"  he  ex- 
claimed excitedlj     "Hello,  Hob!"  he  shouted. 

Bob  came  out  then.  He  was  quiet  and 
polite.     He  carried  in  their  bags 

"Let's  have  a  drink,"  said  Keith.  "Lord. 
it's  good  to  be  here'  " 

"You  deserve  it,"  laughed  Sybil,  as  she 
■  In  \  off  her  gloves  and  carelessly  jerked  the 
hat  from  her  smooth  blonde  hair.     "It's  the 


hardest  work  I've  ever  seen  you  do.  And 
the  best." 

He  paused  thoughtfully,  his  eyes  lit  with 
warm  satisfaction.  "It  is  going  to  be  a  good 
picture,  isn't  it?"  he  asked,  his  voice  relishing 
the  realization. 

"It's  great."  said  Sybil. 

His  eyes  came  back  to  her.  "You're  pretty 
great  in  it  yourself,"  he  laughed. 

They  were  full  of  the  work  they  had  been 
doing,  close  in  the  sharing  of  it,  exhilarated 
by  the  satisfaction  of  a  hard  job  well  done. 
They  talked  incessantly,  not  seeming  to  notice 
the  only  monosyllabic  response  of  the  other 
two. 

All  the  life  and  warmth  and  glow  that  had 
been  hers  in  anticipation  of  his  coming  had 
gone  from  Carol  again.  Her  face  felt  tired, 
her  body  felt  tired,  with  a  heavy  hopelessmess. 
This  is  the  end,  she  thought.  Bob  stood  close 
to  her,  saying  very  little.  The  muscles  of  his 
tanned  jaw  twitching  as  they  sometimes  did 
when  he  was  angry.  "I  think  I'll  go  to  bed," 
said  Carol  at  last.  "If  you'll  excuse  me.  I've 
been  riding  a  lot  in  the  sun  and  air  and  .  .  ." 

"I'm  going  to  have  another  drink,"  said 
Keith.  "I'm  too  keyed  up  to  sleep.  How 
about  you.  Sybil?" 

"I  don't  think  I  could  sleep — just  yet,"  she 
agreed  laughing. 

Bob  said  good  night  and  walked  out  into  the 
hall  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  with  Carol.  He 
stood  there  looking  at  her  as  if  he  wanted  to 
say  so  many  things.  Suddenly  he  blurted  out. 
"He  loves  you." 

Carol  shook  her  head  slowly.  "She's  so — so 
— brilliant,"  she  said.  "I  want  him  to  have 
what  he  wants,"  she  added,  wondering  if  she 
really  did. 

"She's  just  got  him  dazzled.  She  knows  her 
stuff.  He  loves  you,"  he  repeated.  "How 
could  he  help  it?" 

WHEN  he  turned  away  she  had  learned 
something  that  she  hated  knowing.  Bob 
loved  her.  That  was  what  he  wan  ted — andcould 
never  hope  for.  Because  he  must  know  as  she 
knew  that  there  could  never  be  anybody  but 
Keith. 

She  lay  on  her  bed,  sleepless,  and  listened 
to  the  eager  rise  and  fall  of  their  voices.  They 
talked  for  hours.  Keith  never  came  to  ex- 
change a  few  private  or  intimate  words  with 
her,  to  kiss  her.  She  was  too  tired  to  cry. 
Why  didn't  he  at  least  come  to  tell  her,  she 
thought  resentfully.  Why  didn't  he  come 
and  tell  her  that  it  was  over  for  her.  But  she 
knew  that  there  could  be  only  one  reason  for 
Keith  not  taking  the  honest,  straightforward 
way.  He  didn't  know  yet  himself.  He  hadn't 
realized  what  had  happened  to  him.  He  had 
been  too  absorbed  in  his  work.  Well,  it 
wouldn't  be  long  now  .    Sybil  would  see  to  that. 

In  the  morning  they  all  went  for  a  ride  to- 
gether. Keith  and  Sybil  ahead,  A  magnifi- 
cent couple  on  their  sleek,  spritelv  horses. 
Bob  and  Carol  behind.  Carol  feeling  drab 
and  lifeless,  almost  old.  Bob  quiet  and  grave, 
the  muscles  in  his  cheeks  twitching  a  little. 
He's  angry  for  me,  she  thought,  but  he  must 
iirl  a>  hopeless  as  1  do.  And  knowing  that 
she  could  do  nothing,  sa}  nothing  to  help  him, 
added  to  her  own  unhappiness. 

At  cocktails  before  dinner  she  decided  that 
it  was  useless  to  wait  any  longer.  Keith  must 
[  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE  80  ] 
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know  now  and  if  he  didn't  .  .  .  well,  she 
would  tell  him.  It  was  all  right  to  wait  for 
him  to  choose,  but  it  was  not  all  right  in  the 
presence  of  this  other  woman  to  wait,  like  a 
creature  totally  without  pride,  to  be  pushed 
out.     She  would  get  out  of  her  own  accord. 

"Keith,"  she  said,  when  she  caught  him 
aside  for  a  moment  during  the  evening,  "I 
want  to  talk  to  you  alone  for  a  minute — 
later." 

"Surely,  Carol,"  he  said  agreeably. 

When  Sybil  had  gone  to  bed  and  Bob  off 
to  his  bungalow,  they  sat  before  the  fire 
together.  For  a  while  she  didn't  speak.  Her 
mind  drifted  into  thoughts  of  other  nights, 
different  nights,  when  they  had  sat  before  that 
fire.  Suddenly  she  pushed  the  memories 
away.  The  past.  What  had  the  past  to  do 
with  the  future?    She  stood  up  quickly. 

"I'm  leaving,  Keith,"  she  said. 

He  looked  surprised.  "I  thought  you 
wanted    to    talk? " 

"I  mean — tomorrow  I'm  leaving." 

"Going  home?" 


she  stood  with  her  back  against  the  door,  her 
head  tilted  back  against  it.  Why  not  go  right 
away,  she  thought?  There  was  no  use  lying 
in  that  bed  turning  and  tossing  for  another 
night.  She  could  drive  all  night.  The  air 
would  be  cool  and  clear.  It  would  feel  good 
against  her  tired  face. 

SHE  packed  a  few  things  that  she  might  need. 
She  wrote  Keith  a  short  note  and  then  she 
went  out  the  back  way  to  the  garage.  She  got 
into  her  car  and  drove  it  out.  She  got  out 
again  and  closed  the  garage  door  and  then 
she  sat  behind  the  steering  wheel  and  looked 
at  the  house.  She  saw  the  light  in  the  living 
room.  Keith  was  still  sitting  there.  She 
wished  that  she  had  asked  him  to  kiss  her 
good-by.  Her  body  ached  to  be  held  close 
and  safe  in  his  arms  .  .  .  just  once  more. 
Her  hands  clenched  tightly  for  a  moment  and 
then  relaxed. 

She  started  the  car.  She  turned  her  head 
resolutely  away  from  the  house.  That  was 
the  past.     Ahead  was  a  new  life.     It  would 


Did  you  ever  see  such  a  stellar  line-up  as  this,  at  a  recent  NBC  broadcast 
in  Hollywood?  In  the  front  row.  are  Barbara  Stanwyck,  little  Sybil  Icson 
sitting  on  Winiired  Shaw's  lap.  Claire  Trevor,  and  Claudetle  Colbert.  Behind 
them.  Max  Reinhardt  converses  with  Mary  Pickford  and  those  shining  new- 
comers,  Anita   Louise   and   Olivia   de   Havilland,   who   are   doing   very   well 


"No.  Not  home." 

His  eyes  searched  her  face.  "What  do  you 
mean,  Carol?" 

"You  must  know,  Keith,  really.  You  can't 
be  so  blind.     You  and  Sybil  .  .  ." 

"Rut,  Carol  .  .  ."  He  stood  up  and  stared 
at  her.  Then  abruptly  he  sank  back  again. 
For  a  moment  his  hand  covered  his  eyes  and 
then  he  looked  up  at  her.  "I  don't  know,"  he 
said.  "I  mean — I  don't  know  about  me  and 
Sybil.  I  haven't  thought  it  out.  I  have 
hardly  realized  .  .  .  And  not  until  today. 
.  .  .  Not  until  after  we  got  here.  I  wouldn't 
have  brought  her  otherw  ise.    You  know  that." 

CAROL  nodded. 
"  ll  isn't  your  place  to  go,"  he  finished. 
"We'll  go." 

"No.  I  want  to.  I  want  to  get  away.  I 
want  to  move.  I  .  .  .  Excuse  me,"  she  broke 
off.     "I  .  .  .  There  isn't  anything  more." 

She  went  swiftly  from  the  room,  afraid  of 
her  self  control.     When  she  got  to  her  room, 


never  be  a  good  life  again.  But  it  must  be 
faced.  The  car  moved  along  the  gravel.  It 
was  a  black  moonless  night.  The  head  lights 
picked  the  way,  showing  the  dark  trunk  of  an 
occasional  tree  along  the  driveway.  Going 
away.  Forever.  Her  heart  caught  hard.  She 
couldn't  bear  it.  Desperately  she  turned  her 
head  back  for  one  last  look.  As  she  watched, 
the  lights  went  out  in  the  living  room.  Keith 
was  going  to  bed.  Tears  blinded  her  eyes. 
She  started  to  turn  back  again.  Then  she 
never  knew  how  it  happened,  but  there  was  a 
sickening  swerve,  and  a  sickening  crash,  and  a 
sickening  blackness  closing  in  around  her. 

She  hovered  and  Boated  on  tin-  edge  of  that 
sickening  blackness.  Sometimes  it  seemed  for 
only  a  moment,  sometimes  it  seemed  that  it 
had  always  linn,  that  it  was  life  itself.  Then 
light  and  pain,  swift  and  blinding  as  li 
pureed  the  darkness.  And  someone  beside 
her  with  Keith's  face  and  Keith's  voice  sooth- 
ing her  and  Keith's  hands  touching  her  gently. 
Hut   it   wasn't   true.      It   was   never  quite   bc- 


lievably  true.  This  is  hell,  she  thought.  I've 
died  and  gone  to  hell  where  he  will  always 
seem  to  be  near  and  I'll  always  know  it's  not 
true. 

But  with  the  gradual  lifting  of  the  darkness 
it  was  true.  He  was  there  beside  her.  And  at 
last  came  the  strength  to  speak. 

"What's  happened?"  she  asked. 

"You  hit  a  tree." 

"And    I'm   hurt?" 

"Yes." 

"Badly?" 

"Yes.  But  they've  promised  me  you're  all 
right  now.  They've  promised  me,"  he  said, 
and  there  was  strain  and  desperation  in  his 
voice. 

She  thought,  I  must  get  wall  and  set  him 
free.  A  man  couldn't  leave  a  sick  wife  for 
another  woman.  A  man  wanted  his  con- 
science free.  Then  she  closed  her  eyes  too 
tired  to  think. 

But  whenever  she  woke  up  he  was  there. 
Sometimes  Sybil  was  there  too.  Carol  listened 
to  her  voice,  pleading,  held  back  from  irrita- 
tion. "You  should  get  out,  Keith.  You've 
sat  here  with  her  for  days.  Let's  go  for  a 
ride.     She's  better  now." 

"She  might  wake  up  and  want  me,"  he 
said. 

"The  nurse  is  here.  And  Bob's  here.  If 
you  were  wanted  he  could  come  after  us." 

"She  might  need  me,"  Keith  said  stub- 
bornly. 

^•AROL,  lying  on  the  bed  with  her  eyes  closed 
^tight,  thought  over  and  over  again.  I  must 
get  well  and  set  him  free.  I  love  him  too  much 
to  tie  him  to  me.  If  I  died  I'd  tie  him  too. 
He'd  always  think  it  was  his  fault. 

So  gradually  she  got  stronger.  Gradually 
she  was  better.  Sybil  had  gone.  There  was 
just  Keith  and  Bob  and  the  nurse.  Then 
the  nurse  was  gone  too.  She  was  herself 
again,  except  for  the  thinness,  the  paleness, 
the  tiredness  which  would  perhaps  never  leave 
her  again. 

"Keith,"  she  said  to  him  one  night.  "I'm 
well.  I  must  go  now.  And  I  won't,"  she  said, 
trying  to  joke,  "run  into  a  tree  this  time." 

His  face  grew  strained.  He  got  up  and 
walked  away  from  her. 

"No,  you  don't  need  me  any  more."  He 
turned  to  look  at  her  then.  "That  was  what  I 
liked  about  you  first.  .  .  .  You  were  such  a 
funny  little  kid.  .  .  .  You  seemed  to  need  me 
so  much.  I  wanted  to  take  care  of  you  al- 
ways And  after  we  were  married  you  seemed 
able  to  take  care  of  yourself— and  me  too. 
You  ran  everything  for  me  so  smoothly.  Then 
Sybil  needed  me  to  help  her  in  the  picture. 
Sh  •  wasn't  any  good  without  me.  Then  you 
were  hurt.  Calling  for  me.  The  doctors  said 
if  I  didn't  stay  with  you  you  might  not  get 
well.  You  needed  me  again  I  knew  then 
that  your  needing  me  was  what  I  wanted 
most  from  life  " 

"There's  no  use  pretending."  she  said,  and 
her  voice  broke  a  little  and  she  wouldn't  meet 
his  eves,  "that  I  won't  be  lost  without  you 
I'll  always  need  you  to  be  whole  and  happy. 
The  way  a  woman  always  needs  the  man  she 
loves    .  .  ." 

He  strode  to  her  and  caught  her  shoulder^ 
"Say  it  again,"  he  commanded.  "Say  it 
again.      That  you  love  mi 

She  met  his  eyes     "1  love  you." 

"Carol! "he cried.    "I      .  ." 

But  he  couldn't  speak,  and  their  arms  eager 
and  desperately  tight  around  each  other  were 
better  than  words. 
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The  Tempestuous  Life  Slory  of  Luise  Rainer 

[continued  from  page  25] 


then-floated  up  against  the  opposite  wall.  And 
she  moved  always  with  the  sunbeam's  eccen- 
tric grace.  Her  mother  who  sat  stitching  a 
pink  batiste  frock  finished  the  entire  hem  and 
still,  although  she  had  taken  the  finest  stitches, 
Luise,  not  having  uttered  a  single  word,  was 
at  her  game. 

"Aren't  you  weary?"  Emy  Rainer  asked  as 
she  folded  up  the  frock  she  had  been  working 
on  and  laid  it  away  in  her  sewing  basket. 
Luise  didn't  answer. 

It  wasn't  that  she  was  rude;  simply  that  she 
was  intent  upon  moving  with  that  frisky  sun- 
beam in  its  least  quiver. 

Taking  Luise  by  the  hand  her  mother  led  her 
to  her  special  chair,  a  chair  about  the  size  of 
that  in  which  the  smallest  of  the  three  fairy 
tale  bears  would  sit. 

"I  want  you  to  rest  until  I  come  back,"  she 
said.  "I'm  going  down  to  the  kitchen  to  see 
about  dinner,  to  see  about  the  strudel." 

Luise's  eyes,  which  even  then  were  as  ageless 
as  eternity,  grew  wide  and  serious.  And  on 
her  head  her  hair,  black  as  a  storm  cloud,  was 
baby  soft  and  fine. 

A  DOZEN  things  detained  Emy  Rainer.  The 
goose  the  butcher  had  sent  didn't  please 
her.  A  friend  called  on  the  telephone.  There  was 
the  salad  dressing  to  be  made,  something  she 
always  prepared  herself.  She  went  hurriedly 
from  one  thing  to  another  and  then  she  remem- 
bered little  Luise  waiting  upstairs.  She  flew 
up  the  stairs.  Luise  might  have  grown  restless 
and  wandered  into  the  street.  You  never 
could  tell  what  Luise  might  do.  She  was  a 
strange  child.  "The  Black  One"  her  father 
called  her  because  it  was  so  evident  even  then 
that  her  important  life  was  something  she 
shared  with  no  one,  something  she  lived  inside 
herself. 

However,  Emy  Rainer  found  Luise  in  the 
little  chair  where  she  had  left  her.  The  sun- 
beam no  longer  was  there  to  tempt  her  to  play. 
Long  since  it  had  disappeared  and  shadows 
were  deep  in  the  corner. 

"You  poor  Iiebchen,"  Emy  Rainer  said, 
gathering  Luise  into  her  arms.  "Sitting  here 
all  this  time!  Didn't  you  get  lonely?  Aren't 
you  very  tired?" 

Luise  shook  her  head.  "It  was  nice,"  she 
said. 

And  often  it  was  like  that.  There  were, 
through  the  years  during  which  Luise  Rainer 
grew  up,  many  times  when  she  was  to  sit  alone 
and  very  still  for  many  hours. 

Understandable  enough  if  on  that  particular 
day  her  mother  searched  her  eyes  for  a  long 
time  for  some  hint  of  the  fantasies  which  had 
been  absorbing  her.  For  any  mother  knowing 
her  child  is  more  at  home  in  the  world  of  her 
imagination  than  she  is  with  reality  must  long 
to  make  some  small  place  for  herself  in  that 
secret  world. 

There  were  times  when  Heinz  Rainer,  a 
successful  merchant  who  had  returned  to 
Europe  to  set  up  a  business  after  becoming  a 
naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States,  in- 
sisted Luise  was  stupid.  Her  mother  didn't 
believe  this,  however.  And  it's  doubtful  really 
that  Heinz  Rainer  believed  it  himself.  Luise 
was  different,  yes. 

And  those  who  are  different  and  don't  lit  into 
the  pattern  shaped  by  the  majority  must  ap- 
pear stupid  at  times. 

Always,  you  see,  even  when   Luise   Rainer 


was  little  more  than  a  baby  she  had  a  special 
passionate  quality.  Whatever  held  her  at  all 
became  intensely  important  to  her.  And 
always  she  was  possessed  to  give  back  to 
people  the  images  and  feelings  which  people 
and  things  gave  to  her.  It  was,  of  course,  this 
quality  which  made  her  an  actress  and  brought 
her  the  fame  she  knew  first  on  the  stage  and 
the  screen  in  Europe  and  which  she  now  knows 
here.  And  it  also  was  this  quality  which  for  a 
while  threatened  to  bring  her  life  down  about 
her  head  in  a  miserable  shambles.  An  abnor- 
mal imagination  and  a  passionate  intensity 
often  ruin  those  who  possess  these  things 
before  they  can  learn  the  great  need  they  know 
to  hold  them  in  check  with  the  reins  of  self- 
discipline. 

Emy  Rainer  had  a  cashmere  shawl  with  the 
colors  of  many  flowers  caught  in  its  gay 
Viennese  pattern.  Growing  older  Luise  found 
that  shawl  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  in 
the  world.  She  used  to  sit  for  hours  with  it  in 
her  slender  hands. 

And  always  when  she  turned  it  about  so  she 
might  see  the  way  the  starry  daisies  lay  beside 
the  red  of  the  roses  and  the  iris  flowers  worked 
in  purple  floss  a  strange  excitement  would  go 
shaking  within  her. 

"Colors  so  beautiful,"  she  told  me,  talking 
of  this  part  of  her  life,  "I  thought  should  be 
everywhere.  I  wanted  to  reproduce  them  over 
and  over.  The  cream  furniture  my  poor  mother 
had  bought  for  my  room  and  of  which  she  was 
so  proud,  saying  always  'Now  that  you  are 
growing  up,  Luise,  it  is  suitable  you  should 
have  such  a  room!'  I  came  to  hate  very  much. 
To  me  it  was  stupid  as  the  color  of  milk." 

The  colors  in  that  shawl  became  an  obsession 
with  her.  She  saved  every  pfennig  of  her  al- 
lowance and  one  by  one  she  bought  tubes  of 
oil  tempera  of  vermilion,  ultramarine, 
chrome,  magenta  and  emerald.  She  hoarded 
these  colors  as  she  collected  them,  one  every 
week  or  so.  When  she  had  them  all  she  was 
jubilant. 

"You  mustn't  come  in,"  she  called  to  her 
mother  from  her  room.  "Not  even  on  a  little 
crack  must  you  open  the  door.  I  have  a 
surprise!" 

She  worked  diligently.  It  didn't  matter 
when  her  head  ached  from  the  turpentine  and 
the  paint  and  her  back  grew  sore  from  all  her 
bending.  In  the  furniture  in  her  room  she 
would  repeat  the  beauty  that  was  stitched  in 
her  mother's  shawl.  It  hung  before  her  little 
fireplace  to  dictate  her  palette.  Only  it  so 
happened  that  the  colors  which  came  oozing 
out  of  her  tubes  never  were  quite  the  same 
colors  in  the  shawl  and  often,  because  she  u;i- 
unskilled  in  using  them,  they  smeared. 

"TATHEX  my  room  was  done,"  she  told  me, 

*  "  "you  had  to  squint  your  eyes  to  look  in. 
As  you  do  when  you  look  towards  the  sun  when 
it  is  strong.  And  if  you  should  look  for  long 
your  eyes  they  would  burn  and  then  all  the 
colors — how  they  would  dance  together!" 

At  last  Emy  Rainer  was  called  in  to  see  the 
surprise.  She  was  surprised  no  doubt.  She  also 
w  as  horrified. 

For  her  daughter's  room  of  which  she  had 
been  so  proud,  finding  it  as  chaste  as  it  befitted 
a  young  girl's  room  to  be,  looked  now  like  a 
madman's  dream. 

She  brought  her  hand  down  hard  across 
Luise's   cheek.     And   doubtless  she  wondered 


what  strange  and  unsuspected  traits  in  Heinz 
Rainer  and  herself  had  fused  to  become  the 
heritage  they  had  given  this  ardent,  moody 
child  of  their's.  Doubtless  too.  for  a  few  un- 
certain moments,  she  envied  the  mother  of 
the  stolid,  unimaginative  child  who  lived  next 
door. 

It  was  when  Luise  was  fourteen  that  a 
nearby  boy's  school  gave  a  gymnasium  party. 
Luise  heard  the  older  girls  talking  about  it  at 
the  girls'  school  she  attended.  It  was  the 
source  of  the  most  entrancing  conversation  in 
the  coat  room  and  during  the  recreation 
periods. 

Plainly  it  was  something  too  wonderful  to  be 
missed. 

Luise  knew  none  of  the  boys  at  this  school. 
Her  older  brother  was  away,  studying  with  his 
teacher  and  her  other  brother  was  six  years 
younger  than  she  and,  of  course,  of  no  use  at 
such  a  time.  It  was,  she  admitted  to  herself, 
unfortunate  that  she  had  not  had  any  proper 
invitation  to  this  party  and  that  neither  of  her 
brothers  could  take  her.  But  it  never  occurred 
to  her  to  stay  away. 

She  counted  the  days  and  even  the  hours 
until  that  evening  and  that  hour  would  arrive. 
She  was  aware  of  nothing  else.  Obsessed  to 
attend  a  party  as  wonderful  as  the  talk  of  the 
older  girls  promised  this  would  be,  she  lived 
in  a  vacuum  of  waiting. 

"I  did  not  speak  about  it  to  anyone  at  all," 
she  says.  "It  seemed  too  wonderful  to  speak 
about. 

"  But  when  the  night  came  and  the  hands  of 
the  dining-room  clock  showed  it  was  eight 
o'clock  then  I  set  out." 

ITER  clothes  didn't  concern  her  then,  either. 
**She  wore  a  skirt  and  a  sweater.  She  rode 
her  bicycle.  And  it  seemed  very  fitting  to  her 
that  her  bike  should  take  her  to  such  a  wonder- 
ful thing  as  this  boys' gymnasium  party.  Fortl  e 
bike  was  wonderful,  too.  She  could  remember 
nothing  ever  giving  her  as  much  pleasure 
before.  Amazing  how  you  could  perch  up  on 
its  leather  seat  and  simply  by  moving  your 
feet  in  the  pedals  go  everywhere,  see  every- 
thing. 

On  that  bike  Luise  had  ridden  through 
downtown  streets  the  existance  of  which  her 
parents  were  only  vaguely  aware,  to  witness 
the  most  amazing  street  tights  between 
neighborhood  gangs. 

In  one  instance  she  actually  had  seen  one  boy 
receive  a  broken  nose.  Her  bike  had  taken  her 
out  beyond  the  town  where  it  was  still  when 
I  lie  sun  went  down,  spilling  color  all  over  the 
lower  sky. 

It  had  taken  her  past  gardens  you  never 
would  have  been  able  to  see  properly  at  all 
through  the  pickets  of  a  fence.  And  it  had 
crashed  her  into  a  vegetable  cart  and  the  most 
interesting  conversation  with  the  huckster 
that  she  ever  had  had  with  anyone. 

When  the  boy  at  the  gymnasium  door  said 
she  couldn't  bring  her  bike  in.  that  she  must 
leave  it  outside,  she  was  furious.  For  a  minute 
she  thought  she  would  turn  around  and  go 
home.  But  she  couldn't  quite  bring  herself 
to  do  that. 

"Stand  aside!"  she  told  that  boy.  Instinc- 
tively he  obeyed  the  authority  in  her  voice 
and  in  that  same  second  she  mounted  her  bike 
ami    rode    straight    past    him    into    the   hall. 

|    1M  1    \s|      ITKN   TO  PAG1     s  I 
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I  NEVER  MMNTTO  SEE 

MOTHER  SOUL  to 

LONG  AS  I UVE 


HER 
PIMPLY 
SKIN 

MADE ANN 
FEEL 
LIKE  A 

TOTAL 
LOSS 


HERES  WONDERFUL  NEWS,, 
ANM~.AUNTT  MARY  WANTS 
YOU  TO  SPEND  TWO 
WEEK'S  WCTH  THEM 
"THE  SEASHORE 


AT 


3 


CH  MOTHER  -D-DONlV 

MAKE  ME  GQ  P-PLEASE- 

1  JUST  C- COULDN'T— 

NOT  WITH  MY  FACE  ALL 

BROKEN  OUT  LIKE  THIS 

IT  MAKES  ME  LOOK 

AWFUL 


WHy  DARLING  —  THOSE 
PIMPLES  DO  SEEM  TO  BE 
GETTING   WORSE.  I  THINK 
WE'D  BETTER  ASK  THE 
DOCTOR  WHAT  TO  DO 
FOR  THEM 


ISNT  THIS  DRESS  JUST  TOO  DUCKY?AND   A 
NO  PIMPLY  FACE  ON  ME  TO  SPOIL  IT-THANKS      I 

to  fleisohmanm's  yeast,  oh,  i'm  so  happy-      r 
NOW  I  KNOW  I'll  have  a  good  time  at    / 
AUNT  MARYS.' 


by  clearing  skin  irritants 
out  of  the  blood 

Copyright,  1936,  Standard  Brands  Incorporated 


Don't  let  Adolescent  Pimples 
spoil  YOUR  vacation  plans 

A  BROKEN-OUT  skin  is  no  help  to  any 
girl  or  boy  who  longs  to  be  popular  and 
have  good  times.  But  unfortunately,  many 
young  people  are  victims  of  this  trouble. 

After  the  start  of  adolescence — from  about 
13  to  25,  or  even  longer — important  glands 
develop  and  final  growth  takes  place.  This 
causes  disturbances  throughout  the  entire 
body.  The  skin  gets  oversensitive.  Harmful 
waste  poisons  in  the  blood  irritate  this  sen- 
sitive skin.  Pimples  break  out. 

Thousands  have  found  Fleischmann's 
Yeast  a  great  help  in  getting  rid  of  adoles- 
cent pimples.  It  clears  these  skin  irritants 
out  of  the  blood.  Then,  the  pimples  go! 

Eat  3  cakes  of  Fleischmann's  Yeast  reg- 
ularly— one  cake  about  }4  hour  before 
meals — plain,  or  in  a  little  water — until  your 
skin  is  entirely  clear.  Start  today. 


[continued  from  page  82 


Inside  another  boy  came  towards  her,  a  nice 
boy,  straight  and  clean  and  tall. 

"I'm  very  sorry,"  he  said,  "but  we  can't  let 
you  have  your  bike  in  here.   We  really  can't." 

"It  can  do  no  harm,"  she  said,  gentle  as 
she  can  be  sometimes,  "standing  here  against 
the  wall.  You  see  I  can't  stay  if  I  have  to 
leave  it  outside.  It  must  be  where  I  can  watch 
it.   It's  the  most  wonderful  bike  in  the  world." 

"Why?"  he  asked.  "Why  is  it?" 

"  It  takes  me  places,"  she  told  him  softly, 
confidentially. 

For  she  knew  somehow  this  boy  could  be 
counted  upon  to  understand. 

He  was  one  of  the  student  officers  in  that 
gymnasium.  Her  bike  remained  there  against 
the  wall.  And  Luise  and  that  boy  danced  to- 
gether then.  Her  pleated  skirt  flared  out  like 
a  plaid  pinwheel  and  her  hair  which  she  had 
brushed  smooth  before  she  started,  the  way 


They  talked  very  little.  They  didn't  need 
words  to  make  a  bridge  which  would  help 
them  reach  each  other.  They  needed  nothing 
beyond  that  fundamental  friendship  which 
lived  between  them  even  in  the  first  minute 
they  looked  at  each  other  and  each  had 
thought  jubilantly  in  their  heart  "Hello! 
I've  been  looking  for  you  for  a  long  time!" 
The  way  a  boy  and  a  girl  will  sometimes. 

Before  he  said  good-night  he  asked  if  on 
the  following  Sunday  he  might  come  to  call 
and  she  said  she  very  much  hoped  he  would. 
And  while  they  stood  together  on  the  Rainer 
steps,  talking,  she  didn't  doubt  that  he  would 
come.  But  when  he  was  gone  and  she  was  in 
her  room  undressing,  fear  settled  down  over 
her  heart,  such  fear  as  lovers  always  know, 
feverishly  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  other 
one  is  experiencing  the  same  doubts  and  the 
same  pull  in  their  direction. 


A  group  of  your  old  favorites  get  together.  Claire  Windsor,  Ruth  Roland, 
Lois  Wilson  and  Anita  Stewart  at  the  opening  of  Ben  Bard's  movie  theater. 
In  the  back  are  Harry  Green.  Ben  Bard  (Ruth's  husband)  and  Wallace  Ford 


her  mother  like  it,  was  tousled.  That  was  all 
right,  however,  and  as  it  should  be  to  go  with 
her  eyes  for  the  happiness  in  them  now  was 
unrestrained  and  that  ageless  quality  more 
befitting  smooth  hair  had  been  crowded  right 
out  of  them. 

The  other  girls  preening  in  their  party 
dresses  thought  Luise  looked  a  sight  in  her 
sweater  and  skirt  and  with  her  untidy  hair. 
They  wondered,  powdering  their  noses  in  the 
dressing-room,  whispering  in  little  groups, 
what  that  boy,  straight  and  strong  and  fair 
and  nineteen  years  old,  could  see  in  her.  She 
danced  well,  true  enough.  But  still!  And 
Luise  watching  them  wondered,  in  turn,  how 
they  could  abide  their  frilly  dresses  and  their 
long,  tight  skirts  and  she  thought  they  looked 
silly  enough  with  1  heir  stiff  curled  hair. 

When  the  tower  clock  chimed  ten  that  boy 
took  Luise  home.  They  walked  the  long  way 
in  the  dark  pushing  her  precious  bike  between 
them.  For  she  would  not  leave  her  bike 
behind  to  ride  with  him  in  his  little  car  even 
though  he  promised  solemnly  to  return  for  it 
later. 


"I  was  so  scared,"  she  says,  "that  he  would 
think  about  me  and  think  I  was  too  young  for 
him  to  be  my  beau.  And  suddenly,  too,  I 
turned  frightened  that  in  that  very  moment 
on  his  way  home  he  would  meet  one  of  those 
other  girls  with  a  long  tight  skirt  and  stiff 
waved  hair." 

Luise  told  her  mother  and  father  that  she 
had  a  young  man  coming  to  see  her  that 
Sunday.  And  she  remembers  feeling  cheated 
because  they  didn't  seem  to  know  how  impor- 
tant and  exciting  it  was  but  said  in  calm 
voices,  "So!   That  is  very  nice  indeed!" 

OX  Sunday  the  dinner  seemed  endless.  To 
I  ,uise.  Her  younger  brother  must  be  served 
a  second  time.  The  serving  girl's  feet  seemed 
to  be  made  of  lead.  Her  father  must  peel  his 
pear  just  so,  run  the  little  fruit  knife  around 
under  the  skin  in  a  precise  line.  And  her 
mother  must  pause  while  she  poured  the 
to  talk  about  some  stupid  woman  they 
knew. 

The  boy  wasn't  due  for  an  hour  or  two  bul 
any   moment   Luise   felt    the   bell   would    ring 


and  he  would  be  standing  there.  And  she 
wanted  dinner  to  be  over  and  cleared  away 
and  the  house  just  so  when  he  came.  She 
wanted  time  to  brush  her  hair  down  smooth 
because  it  might  be  boys  like  it  that  way  and 
try  a  new  collar  on  her  dress. 

These  things  done,  she  waited  at  the  parlor 
window.  She  tried  to  make  the  fact  that  he 
was  coming  real  by  picturing  how  he  would 
look  when  he  came  walking  down  the  street. 
And  almost  simultaneously  she  was  sure  he 
never  would  come,  that  never  would  she  see 
him  approaching  the  house,  that  it  was  too 
wonderful  ever  to  be  true  that  he  would  sit 
across  the  room  from  her  and  they  would  talk 
of  this  and  of  that.  But  a  few  minutes  later 
she  saw  him  turn  the  corner  and  she  drew  back 
from  the  curtain.  The  blood  streamed  into 
her  face. 

And  something  very  gentle  came  alive  in  her 
eyes. 

When  Emy  and  Heinz  Rainer  saw  how  it 
was  between  their  fourteen  year  old  Luise  and 
this  nineteen  year  old  youth  they  ceased  being 
so  calm  about  this  new  friendship  And  per- 
haps they  sighed,  realizing  that,  of  course, 
their  Luise  wouldn't  be  like  other  girls,  have  a 
dozen  beaus  and  be  casual  and  simply  flirta- 
tious about  all  of  them. 

She  never  had  been  like  other  girls,  after  all, 
and  that  in  itself  seemed  to  give  warning  she 
never  would  be. 

"My  mother  and  my  father,"  Luise  says, 
"because  I  was  so  young,  made  that  boy 
promise  never  would  he  make  love  to  me. 
And  he  did  not  ever  do  it.  I  did  not  tempt 
him  ever,  either.  For  the  two  years  that  came 
afterwards,  much  of  the  time  we  spent  to- 
gether. 

"But  between  us,  during  those  two  years 
that  came,  was  a  curious  innocence." 

THEN  Luise  went  away.  Dear  as  that  boy 
was  to  her  she  had  to  go.  For  as  she  grew 
older  the  restlessness  that  always  had  been 
within  her  grew  to  be  so  great  she  feared  it 
might  destroy  her.  She  feared  she  even  might 
take  her  own  life.  With  her  body  and  mind 
her  temperament  also  was  approaching  matur- 
ity and  making  demands.  She  could  no  longer 
satisfy  her  deep  desire  to  give  back  to  people 
the  images  and  feelings  which  people  and 
things  gave  her  by  dancing  with  a  sunbeam. 
For  it  had  come  to  be  the  inner,  subconscious 
things  in  life  that  she  was  obsessed  to  express. 
It  was  almost  as  if  a  Thing  within  her  must 
be  released. 

She  would  stand  for  hours  on  a  busy  corner 
and  watch  people  pass.  Doing  this  she  was 
happy,  she  didn't  grow  tired.  Marking  a  hurt 
twist  in  a  certain  mouth  she  would  wonder 
what  personal  pain  had  caused  it.  She  specu- 
lated about  a  love  that  could  turn  some  blue 
eyes  soft  as  a  spring  sky.  She  contrasted  the 
difference  between  those  who  walked  slowly, 
some  from  dejection  and  <le>p.iir  and  some 
because  of  an  inner  p( 

Much  of  her  time  at  home  she  spent  alone 
in  her  room  Sometimes  for  days  she  would 
barely  speak. 

That  others  might  think  she  was  acting 
strangely  or  avoiding  them  never  occurred  to 
her.  she  was  so  absorbed  in  her  own  world  of 
fantasy  and  imagination. 

"Where  is  the  Black  One?"  her  father 
would  ask  night  after  night  when  he  came 
home.  "Where  is  the  Black  One?" 

[This  ;    story    of   the    enchanting 

Luise  Rainer  will  be  continued  in  the  August 
Photoplay,  out  July  10.\ 
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•  Casual  playtime  clothes  get  the  same  < 
professional  care  Grace  Moore's  screen 
Luxables  do- 

•  Glamorous  screen  costumes  get  safe  Lux 
care  at  Columbia  Studios.   This  one  (nght) 
was  designed  by  Kalloch  for  Miss  Moore 
to  wear  in  "The  King  Steps  Out  "  ^"H 

She  adores  Luxables 
— insists  on  Lux  care 


/^RACE  MOORE  loves  luxury 
vJ^"  in  clothes  —  that's  the  grand 
opera  in  her!  Yet  she  won't  run  the 
slightest  risk  of  having  her  lovely 
things  spoiled  with  careless  washing. 

Linen  suits,  trim  sports  clothes,  Lux- 
able  silks  and  rayons,  frothy  cottons, 
so  ravishing  for  summer,  are  easy  to 
keep  superbly  fresh  her  Lux  way! 

"Lovely  colors  and  fragile  fabrics 
come  out  of  Lux  gloriously  new-look- 
ing, time  after  time,"  she  declares. 

Luxing  is  different  from  ordinary 


washing  —  protects 
you  from  cake- soap  j, 
rubbing,  soaps  containing  harmful 
alkali  that  may  fade  color,  weaken 
threads.  Lux  has  no  harmful  alkali. 
Safe  in  water,  safe  in  Lux! 

Specified  in  the  big  Hollywood 
Studios..  .  "  VTe  use  Lux  to  restore  the 
freshness  of  all  kinds  of  things,  from  elab- 
orate period  costumes  to  slim- 
fitting  modern  clothes,"  says 
William  Bridgehouse,  ward- 
robe supervisor  at  Colum 
bia.  "The  camera  can*t  find 
the  slightest  imperfection !" 


Hollywood  says:  don't  trust  to  luck,  trust  to 
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NED  WAYBURN'S 


'mc/m$ 


Cal  York's  Gossip  of  Hollywood 


[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  29  ] 


TO  BE  SURE! 


#  Ned  Wayburn's  charming  dancing  teachers 
are  careful  in  choosing  a  preparation  to  over- 
come under-arm  moisture.They  must  keep  them- 
selves fresh  through  a  strenuous  evening,  guard 
their  frocks  against  under-arm  stains... and  yet 
use  a  deodorant  that  does  not  irritate  their 
flawless  skin. 

They've  found  that  when  deodorants  are 
used  half-strength,  they  give  only  half-way 
results.  So  they  choose  Nonspi  which  can  be 
used  full  strength,  because: 

1.  Nonspi  has  been  pronounced  entirely 
safe  by  highest  medical  authority. 

2.  Nonspi  can  be  used  full  strength  by 
women  whose  delicate  skin  forces  them  to 
use  deodorants  half-strength,  with  only  half- 
way results. 

3.  Nonspi  protection  lasts  from  two  to  five 
days... and  you  can  depend  on  it. 

4.  Nonspi' s  siphon-top  bottle  prevents  con- 
tamination. And  there's  no  dripping  or  waste 
with  this  patented  Nonspi  applicator. 

To  be  sure  of  protection... to  be  safe  from  skin 
irritation ...  insist  on  genuine  Nonspi  at  all 
drug  and  department  stores  in  the  U.S.A.  and 
Canada.  It's  35c  and  60c  a  bottle. 


NONSPI 


going  "brunette"  long  before  those  platinum 
tresses  turned  from  silver  to  brown  and  for 
several  reasons. 

First,  Jean  wanted  to  test  the  public's  reac- 
tion to  the  brown  business.  A  wig  worn 
throughout  "Riff  Raff"  helped  confirm  the 
story. 

Secondly,  Jean  was  afraid  the  constant  curl- 
ing with  a  hot  iron  throughout  the  picture 
would  be  fatal  to  the  recently  dyed  hair.  So, 
while  Jean  wore  her  wig  and  gave  out  her 
"brownette"  yarns,  a  quiet  testing  went  on  in 
the  studio  with  strands  of  Jean's  own  hair  as 
to  texture,  color  and  curling  reaction. 

Now,  after  the  fans  have  nodded  approval 
and  the  right  shade  and  proper  time  before 
curling  have  all  been  timed,  Jean  actually  goes 
"brownette." 

MANY  extras  and  bit  players  who  possessed 
ultra  swanky  evening  gowns  were  used  in  a 
scene  for  Margaret  Sullavan's  new  picture, 
"The  Moon's  Our  Home."  The  scene  did  not 
require  the  star's  presence. 

At  the  height  of  the  festivities,  the  stage 
door  opened  and  a  weird  little  figure  in  old 
slacks  and  jammed-on  beret  slipped  through 
the  crowd  of  beautifully  dressed  people  and  sat 
down  on  the  floor  directly  behind  the  camera. 

"Good  heavens,"  one  bit  player,  regal  in 
black  velvet,  said  to  the  assistant  director, 
"who  is  that  ragamuffin?  Someone's  poor  re- 
lation?" 

"That  ragamuffin,  my  dear,"  smiled  the 
assistant  director,  "is  only  >rour  star,  Miss 
Margaret  Sullavan."  . 

A  BLOW-UP  on  the  "San  Francisco" 
■**-  set  was  narrowly  averted  by  Jean- 
ette  MacDonald's  sense  of  humor. 

Misunderstanding  directions,  Jean- 
ette  left  the  set  to  change  her  clothes 
and  was  gone  almost  an  hour.  Director 
Van  Dyke  grew  more  and  more  impa- 
tient and  finally  sent  out  a  scout  to 
locate  the  missing  actress.  W  hen  F  an 
Dyke  discovered  Miss  MacDonald  calm- 
ly seated  in  the  projection  room  looking 
at  rushes,  he  boiled  and  promptly  dis- 
missed the  cast  and  went  home  in  a 
rage. 

All  night  he  rehearsed  a  speech 
destined  to  wither  Jeanette  with  its 
fiery  blast  when  suddenly,  next  morn- 
ing, the  stage  door  flew  open  and  in 
walked  two  carpenters  carrying  a  dog 
house  in  which  sat  Jeanette,  a  red 
apple  in  one  hand  and  a  bouquet  in  the 
other. 

Naturally  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  laugh  and  the  outburst  was  for- 
got ten. 

THE  small-boy  yen  to  hunt  for  hidden 
treasure  has  caught  Warren  William  smack 
in  the  middle — so  completely  that  he  plopped 
down  a  goodly  hunk  of  the  needful  last  week 
to  finance  an  expedition  into  the  Arizona 
desert  in  search  of  "Lost  Well." 

"Lost  Well"  is  a  legendary  hole-in-the-sand, 
believed  by  archaeologists  really  to  exist, 
where  once  long  ago  a  prehistoric  people 
buried  their  dead — wrapped,  if  you  please,  in 
gold  and  jewels.  If  there's  anything  to  that 
bright  dream,  Warren  is  going  to  be  rich  in  a 


few  months.  His  caravan  will  leave  sometime 
in  August. 

'pO  sit  quietly  and  do  nothing  may  be  heaven 
■"■  to  some  people,  but  to  Ginger  Rogers  it's 
a  form  of  punishment  albeit  very  necessary 
punishment.  Ginger,  who  loves  her  tennis, 
swimming  and  golf,  has  been  forced  to  give 
them  up.  Her  weight  has  dropped  to  such  an 
alarming  degree  that  doctors  have  ordered 
complete  rest  and  no  exercise  except  the 
dancing  required  for  her  picture  work. 

When  fans  wrote  in  by  the  dozens  complain- 
ing about  Ginger's  thinness,  it  was  decided 
something  drastic  should  be  done  at  once. 

rpREACHER  WALK,"  just  to  keep  you 
*  posted  on  your  Hollywoodia,  is  not  a 
new  dance.  It's  the  name  of  the  pathway 
leading  to  Edward  Everett  Horton's  front  door. 
When  Eddie  looked  out  of  his  windows  on 
his  recent  birthday  morning  he  saw  his  front 
lawn  literally  covered  with  little  flower  pots 
each  containing  a  flowering  plant  of  a  rare 
species  of  white  geranium.  They  were  a 
birthday  present  from  Arthur  Treacher  and 
promptly  were  transplanted  to  border  the 
walk  which  became  "Treacher  Walk."  Simple? 

JLlSO\  SKIPWORTH  went  into  a 
^*-pet  shop  the  other  day  and  bought 
seven  hens,  none  of  which  had  ever 
laid  an  egg  or  done  anything  useful 
— and  then  she  spent  $112  to  have  a 
fence  built  so  they  uouldn't  run  away. 

'"But  why  seven  hens  that  uon't  lay 
eggs?'',  her  frien<ls  wanted  to  know. 

Said  Alison,  "/t  relaxes  me  to  see 
them  walk." 

ffiHE  Herbert  Marshall-Gloria  Swanson  ro- 
^  mance  still  flourishes  if  we  are  to  believe 
our  eyes.  While  Herbert  is  making  a  picture 
for  Radio,  Gloria  meets  him  at  Lucy's,  just 
around  the  corner,  for  lunch. 

THEY  had  to  re- take  a  scene  for  "Mob  Rule" 
at  Metro  the  other  day,  but  it  was  worth  it 
— they're  still  laughing. 

Trouble  was  all  about  an  elderly  extra  on  the 
set  who  did  beautifully  until  the  script  called 
for  a  nice  hearty  razzberry  in  the  Bronx  cheer 
category.  The  cameras  started,  everyone 
puckered  up  and  got  ready — 

"Go!"  yelled  the  director.  And  then  it  was 
that  the  old  fellow's  upper  plate  tlew  out, 
crashed  on  the  floor,  and  was  trampled  in  the 
melee!  Yep — the  studio  will  buy  him  a  new 
set  of  grinders. 

WHEN  Gene  Markey  returned  home  from 
a  trip  East,  he  brought  back  an  enormous 
brown  doll  monkey  for  one  of  the  little  girls. 
But  when  wirie  Joan  Bennett  saw  the  monkey 
she  went  into  raptures  over  it  and  declared 
that  all  her  life  she  had  wanted  just  such  a 
monkey  and  promptly  claimed  it  for  her  own, 
placing  it  on  a  sofa  in  her  room. 

A  visitor  beholding  the  monkey  for  the  first 
time  let  out  a  squeal.  "You  wouldn't  expect 
my  mother  to  have  anything  like  this,  would 
you?"  said  little  eight  year-old  Diana.  "But 
you  see,"  she  explained,  "my  mother  is  really 
just  a  little  girl  herself." 

The  sweetest  compliment  a  mother  ever  re- 
ceived, the  visitor  believes. 
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\m  fJjHE  First  Essential  of  a  swimming  suit  is  perfection  of 
uL  fit.  There  is  no  style  without  it.  There  is  little  comfort 
of  mind  or  body.  You  are  at  ease  when  you  buy  a  Jantzen. 
It  is  America's  finest  fitting  swimming  suit.  Because  of  the 
marvelous  elasticity  of  Jantzen-stitch,  a  Jantzen  always  fits 
perfectly  and  permanently.  It  molds  the  body  gently  but 
firmly  with  an  amazing  degree  of  figure  control. 

You  will  be  greatly  intrigued  when  you  see  the  1936 
Jantzens.  Very  fashionable,  very  beautiful,  are  the  new 
Kava-Knit  fabrics.  Certainly  they  are  quite  the  loveliest 
of  the  year  in  richness  of  texture  and  beauty  of  design. 
And  you'll  agree  that  these  glamorous  fabrics  have  been 
styled  into  the  most  striking  models  of  the  season. 


in  Paramount  Pictures  wears  this 
lovely  newjantzen.lt  has  striking  sim- 
plicity of  design  and  molds  the  body 
beautifully.  It  is  one  of  Jantzen's  very 
new,  very  practical  "ad  justables" 
Ask  for  the  BRA-TUCK  MIO,  $4.95. 
Other  Jantzens  $4.50  to  $8.95. 
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worn  a  polish 
like  newGLAZO 


Dick  Powell  Losl  His  Voice — And 
Discovered  His  Own  Soul 


[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  35  ] 


Glazo  creates  new  polish 
far  lovelier,  far  superior 

WITH  this  new-type  Glazo  formula,  even 
evaporation  has  been  so  reduced  that 
you  can  use  the  polish  down  to  the  last 
brushful. 

The  new  Glazo  provides  a  richness  of 
beauty  and  sheen  that  has  been  beyond  the 
realm  of  old-type  polishes.  Be  among  the 
first  to  wear  Suntan,  Russet,  and  Poppy 
Red— stunning  new  "misty"  reds,  and  the 
latest  additions  to  Glazo's  range  of  authentic 
fashion-approved  shades. 

This  new  Glazo  wears  extra  days  ...  its 
brilliant  surface  unmarred  by  chipping, 
peeling  or  cracking.  So  easily  does  it  float 
on,  without  streaking,  that  there's  never  a 
nail  in  need  of  re-doing. 

For  even  a  day,  don't  deny  your  finger- 
tips the  luxury  of  this  new  perfected  Glazo. 
Still  only  20  cents  each— at  toilet  goods 
counters  all  over  the  world. 


GLAZO 


20  CENTS 

(25  cents  in  Canada) 


plenty  to  think  about.  I  went  through  a  rather 
cynical  stage  with  the  obvious  decision  that  if 
I  ever  came  out  of  it  whole,  everyone  would 
find  themselves  dealing  with  an  entirely  new 
Dick  Powell.  I  reasoned  that  if  I  didn't  look 
out  for  myself,  no  one  would  look  out  for  me. 
The  fair-haired  boy  who  did  everything  asked 
of  him  was  to  be  a  figure  of  the  dim  past.  From 
now  on,  Powell  was  to  be  No.  1  boy.  If  I  could 
do  it  nicely,  well  and  good;  if  not,  then  raise  a 
little  thunder.  Other  players  raised  plenty  of 
it.    I  was  the  one  who  had  been  the  fool. 

''But  after  the  operation  had  proved  success- 
ful and  I  got  rid  of  the  bugaboo  that  I  was  a 
doomed  man,  naturally  a  great  deal  of  this 
bitterness  left  me.  This  was  to  be  expected.  I 
realized  the  doctors  hadn't  been  fooling  me. 
Now  I  knew  that  a  growth  had  been  removed 
and  that  I  was  cured!  But  even  so,  you  don't 
come  out  of  an  emotional  upheaval  like  that 
the  same  man  that  went  into  it.  No,  I'm  not 
going  to  be  radical  about  it;  but  in  the  future,  I 
am  going  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  my  own  en- 
durance and  when  I  think  I've  reached  the 
limit,  I'm  going  to  stop  right  there. 

"As  I  said  before,  this  recent  trouble  has 
placed  a  new  and  truer  value  on  my  voice.  If 
my  voice  is  the  most  important  thing  I  have  to 
offer,  I'm  going  to  take  care  of  it  with  the  same 
attitude  an  artist  takes  toward  his  hands  or  a 
great  violinist  toward  his  Stradivarius.    All  the 


financial  success  in  the  world  isn't  worth 
jeopardizing  the  greatest  happiness  my  work 
holds  for  me:  singing! 

"In  cold  figures,  it  has  cost  me  over  fifty 
thousand  dollars  to  learn  this  lesson!  That  is 
counting  only  lapsed  salary  checks  and  does 
not  include  the  cost  of  the  operation,  doctors' 
fees  and  consultations.  But  if  it  had  cost  five 
times  as  much,  I  believe  it  would  have  been 
worth  it! 

"/  know  where  I  stand  nmul 

"I'll  never  be  fooled  about  Dick  Powell 
again! 

"It  may  be  that  I  shall  be  singing  within  a 
month,  maybe  it  will  take  three.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  am  starting  work  on  the  non-singing 
scenes  of  Stage  Struck.  I  am  willing  to 
work  day  and  night  as  an  actor,  but  in  the 
future  on  days  when  I  record  songs,  I'll  record 
them  and  do  nothing  else.  But  I'm  not  going 
to  sing  a  note  for  either  pictures  or  radio  until 
I  know  I  can  sing  better  than  the  last  time  you 
heard  me.  The  next  time  you  hear  my  voice, 
the  rumors  are  going  to  have  to  die  a  living 
death.  Between  scenes,  I'm  going  to  rest  my 
voice  and  if  the  visiting  Duchess  of  Dudsworth 
happens  to  come  on  the  set  while  I'm  in  a 
thirty  minute  silence,  I'm  not  going  to  care 
whether  she  likes  to  wait  or  not.  The  busiest 
kid  in  Hollywood  is  going  to  take  it  very  easy 
from  here  on  in!" 


Up-lo-lhe  Minute  Hands 
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nails  are  small,  cover  the  entire  nail  with  lac- 
quer. If  they  are  large,  expose  the  half  moons 
and  tips  and  a  narrow  strip  on  each  side. 

A  thorough  manicure  once  a  week  is  a  neces- 
sity. Five  minutes  a  day  with  a  brush,  cuticle 
oil  or  cream  massaged  in  to  prevent  hangnails, 
and  a  nail  whitener,  takes  care  of  the  weekly 
depreciation.  Smooth  jagged  nails  instantly 
with  an  emery  board.  There's  a  new  smooth 
kind  of  emery  board  with  a  prystal  handle  that 
solves  the  problem  for  women  who  shudder  at 
rasping  sounds.  Carry  one  in  your  purse  for 
emergencies  and  be  sure  to  whisk  off  your  pol- 
ish the  moment  it  chips.  So  much  for  finger- 
tips. 

Just  what  is  required  of  modern  hands? 
That  they  be  both  decorative  and  able  in  per- 
formance. That  they  be  white,  pliant  and  ex- 
quisitely groomed. 

The  white  dimpled  hands  of  the  Victorian 
gentlewoman  fluttered  with  fashionable  help- 
lessness among  her  embroidery  silks.  Those  of  her 
great  great  granddaughter  guide  the  steering 
wheel  of  a  car  or  pound  the  keys  of  a  type 
writer.  The  latter  activity,  if  sometimes  dull, 
has  its  compensations.  Like  piano  exercises, 
it  keeps  fingers  nimble,  limber  ami  young. 

Larger,  perhaps  and  certainly  firmer,  these 
modern  hands  must  be  smooth  and  immacu- 
lately clean.  A  quick  careless  rinse  plays 
havoc  with  the  skin.  Start  with  a  hand  brush 
(a  tricky  one  with  a  turtle  back  has  a  pointed 
tail  for  getting  under  the  nails)  plenty  of  good 
soapy  lather,  thorough  rinsing  and  drying.  If 
vou  live  in  the  hard  water  area,  use  a  scented 


water  softener,  or  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of 
benzoin  till  the  water  clouds,  or  Y2  teaspoonful 
of  borax  to  a  gallon  of  water.  Then  a  lotion  to 
smooth  and  whiten  and  bring  back  the  natural 
oils  to  skin  depleted  through  constant  washing. 

Too  thin  hands  are  often  nervous  hands. 
Avoid  aimless  gestures.  Teach  your  hands  re- 
laxation and  they  will  grow  younger  looking, 
day  by  day.  Massage  them  with  rich  creams, 
from  fingertips  to  wrist.  Jeanette  MacDonald 
and  Virginia  Bruce  gave  me  their  pet  exercise 
for  keeping  their  hands  supple  and  graceful. 
And  we  have  treatments  and  exercises  for  fat 
hands  and  arms,  too.    Do  you  need  them? 

Never  forget  your  elbows.  Scaly  looking 
elbows  detract  from  the  appearance  of  an  other- 
wise attractive  arm.  Lubricate  and  soften 
them  when  you  cream  your  face  at  night.  If 
they  are  especially  stubborn  about  shedding 
their  scales,  before  you  give  them  a  hot  oil  or 
cream  treatment,  apply  nail  cuticle  remover 
(a  new  one  has  bland,  beneficial  oils).  Leave 
it  on  about  two  minutes,  remove  with  warm 
water  and  rub  briskly  with  a  rough  towel. 


Summer  make-up.  Products,  where  to 
buy  them,  and  exercises  for  your  hands 
and  arms.  An  adaptable  coiffure  for 
both  daytime  and  evening.  Rules  for  a 
perfect  manicure, — all  in  our  new  large 
size  leaflet  "Brimful  of  Beauty."  Yours 
for  a  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope 
to  Carolyn  Van  Wyck.  122  East  42nd 
St.,  New  York  City. 
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Olivia  de  HaviUand  dramatizes  her  type 
with  Max  Factor's  carmine  Lipstick, 
BRUNETTE  Powder,  CARMINE  Rouge. 


J 


^  *C  J.  -  tM* 

villi  g'*>e  ' 


^yow  you,  too,  may  share  Hollyivood's  make-up  secret— 

"The  difficult  problem  of  knowing  which  shade  of  powder,  rouge,  and  lip- 
stick will  give  you  the  most  beauty,  has  been  solved  at  last  by  Max  Factor, 
Hollywood's  make-up  genius,  who  has  originated  new  color  harmony  shades 
of  make-up  for  every  type,"says  Olivia  de  Havilland.  These  magic  shades  have 
proved  by  exacting  camera  and  light  tests  to  reveal  more  beauty  in  each  type 
of  face  than  any  others.  If  you  want  to  see  how  lovely  you  can  be,  try  Max 
Factor's  powder,  rouge,  and  lipstick  in  the  color  harmony  shade  for  your  type. 

You  will  be  thrilled  at  the  youthful  radiance,  and  the  lasting  satin-smooth 
finish  Max  Factor's  Powder  gives  your  skin. ..you  will  understand  why  famous 
stars  use  Max  Factor's  Rouge  exclusively  when  you  see  the  exquisite,  life- 
like color  it  gives  you . . .  your  lips  will  become  your  loveliest  feature  when 
made  up  with  Max  Factor's  Super-Indelible  Lipstick.,  .all  because  the  color 
harmony  shade  of  each  one  is  perfect  for  you,  giving  you  the  appealing  beauty 
that  everyone  admires... Max  Factor's  Powder,  $i;  Rouge,  50c';  Lipstick,  $1. 


TTollilWOod 


'/ 


ax  liacior 

Would  yon  like  to  see  how  lovely  you  can  be  with  powder,  rouge, 
and  lipstick  in  the  color  harmony  shade  for  your  type?  Mail 
this  coupon  and  Max  Factor  will  send  you  YOUR  shade. 

©  1936  by  Max  Factor  &  Co. 


:  Mail  for  POWDER,  ROUGE  AND  LIPSTICK 

IN  YOUR 

COLOR  HARMONY 

j 

»MAXFA<   IX)R.  Mu  Factor'*  Make-Up  Studio,  Hollywood: 

COMPLEXIONS 

EYES 

HAIR 

• 

*  ,i       1  ipsiick  Color  Sampler,    four   ihade*.     1  enclose   \m  ceni*  for   p™r»Kr 
J  and   handling.    Ak<>  send  me  rm   Color  Harmony  Make-l  lp  Chan  and 

s  Mutinied  Instruction  book.  ~The  New  Art  of  Society  Make-Up" .  .  .  FRFF. 

•  1-7-14 
.  N*MF 

V<ry  L.ght  -  _  D 

Fllf a 

Creimy Q 

Medium a 

Ruddy D 

Sillow O 

Freckled D 

BiUE a 

Gf*y O 

G.rfn__G 
H,rel__D 
B.o~n__a 

BUk a 

BLONDE 
Ugh.. .Q   Dirk.-O 

BROWN  ETTE 
L.gK...D   D.rk.a 

BRUNETTE 

L-ght_D  D»tk..O 

REDHEAD 

Light.. a  Dirk. .a 

tfH*,r.,G™.cM 
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• 
• 

• 

-  crniFFT 

LASHESiOU.) 

ught a 

Dark  _  _D 

• 

SKIN      Dry  D 

• 

I  CITY                                                           STATF 

ACE 

* 
• 

SUM^OM? 
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Glare,  dust,  wind,  salt  water,  sunburn! 
You  use  special  creams,  lotions,  cos- 
metics to  protect  your  loveliness  from 
them  —  but  without  your  knowing  it, 
your  eyes  can  ruin  the  whole  effect! 
Pink  edges,  little  wrinkles;  that's  from 
glare!  Inflamed  lids,  cloudiness  —  from 
dust,  wind,  water.  Tiny  red  lines  and 
strain  —  from  sunburn.     .    .    . 

NOBODY  wants  to  have  ugly  sun- 
burned eyes  in  summer  —  so  every  one 
who  knows  is  taking  up  McKesson's 
1BATH.  Always  when  you've  been  in 
the  sun,  fill  the  little  silvery  helmet  and 
feel  IBATH  soothing  away  the  "squint" 
and  soreness  —  coaxing  back  flash  and 
sparkle.  Women  who  must  be  beauti- 
ful use  IBATH  as  regularly  as  they  wash 
their  faces,  so  that  their  eyes  are  always 
clear  and  starry.  Why  don't  you  —  it's  a 
reliable  physician's  formula,  only  50c 
at  all  good  drug  stores!  Get  it  —  and 
start  being  the  girl  with  the  beautiful 
eves   todav ! 


ibath 

McKesson  &  robbins 

Manufacturing  Chemists  sine*  1133 
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Pictures  like  the  million  dollar  "Romeo  and 
Juliet"  are  the  reason  "Three  Wise  Guys"  has 
to  be  made  so  swiftly.  It's  a  studio  budget 
balancer  George  Sietz,  who  directs  this,  is 
M-G-M's  head  man  for  turning  out  enter- 
taining films  quicker  than  you  can  say  Olivia 
de  Havilland. 

Which  takes  us  over  the  hill  to  Burbank 
where  Olivia  and  dashi  lg  Errol  Flynn  are  co- 
starring  once  more.  Their  new  film,  a  colossal- 
stupendous,  is  "The  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade,"  built  around  Tennyson's  sanguinary 
poem.  The  handsome  set  is  the  interior  of 
the  English  Governor's  palace  in  India.  This 
is  in  1854-6  during  the  Crimean  war — the 
same  war,  by  the  way,  that  has  Kay  Francis 
as  "Florence  Nightingale."  Warner's  sort  of 
have  an  option  on  the  Crimean  fracas. 

There  is  a  ball  in  progress  during  this  scene. 
The  hoop-skirted  girls  and  the  brilliant  scarlet 
coats  of  the  soldiers  make  a  pretty  picture  as 
the  players  wend  through  the  intricate  traces 
of  a  square  dance.  While  the  music  plays. 
Errol,  as  the  officer  who  causes  the  famous 
massacre,  goes  to  greet  an  Indian  potentate 

HENRY  STEPHENSON,  C.  Henry  Gordon 
and  Robert  Barratt  are  in  the  scene,  too.  It 
is  one  of  those  undramatic,  but  necessary  bits, 
essential  to  every  story.  Michael  Curtiz,  the 
director,  explained  to  us  how  he  keeps  his 
tempo  alive  through  these  interludes.  This 
he  does  by  keeping  the  camera  continually 
moving.  He  does  not  take  a  long  shot  then 
a  close  up.  He  puts  the  camera  on  wheels  and 
has  it  glide  into  the  scene.  The  theory  is 
that  the  eye  tires  more  quickly  when  looking 
at  a  stationary  object  than  it  does  a  moving 
one.  By  rolling  the  camera,  the  audience  gets 
the  illusion  of  movement. 

The  take  over,  we  talk  to  Flynn.  "  How's 
your  tennis,  old  son?"  he  asks  us.  We  admit 
it  is  as  bad  as  ever.  "Mine's  terrible.  No 
backhand  at  all,"  he  says,  swinging  an  im- 
aginary racquet.  "I  never  get  time  to 
practice."  Well  on  his  way  to  being  one  of 
the  most  popular  performers  in  the  world, 
Errol  is  also  the  best  tennis  player  among  the 
actors.  Only  Frank  Shields,  Sam  Goldwyn's 
discovery,  can  beat  him. 

For  all  his  unaffected  geniality,  there  is  an 
unreal  quality  about  Errol.  He  is  like  the 
hero  of  an  adventure-romance  come  to  life 
He  can  do  everything.  But  that's  not  so 
startling  as  the  ease  with  which  he  manages 
it  all.  His  background — Olympic  Boxing 
champion,  tennis  and  hockey  star,  pearl-diver, 
the  mad-cap  romance  with  glamorous  Lili 
Damita,  his  adventures  all  over  the  world — is 
a  press-agent's  dream.  Three  minutes  after 
you  have  left  Errol,  you  can't  quite  believe 
that  he's  just  one  person.  Now  he's  taking 
to  writing  and  has  already  sold  to  some  of 
the  I"  i  ter  magazines. 

Our  conversation  with  Errol  interrupted  by 
the  assistant  director's  whistle  for  lunch,  wo 
go  to  Warner's  liny  restaurant,  The  Green 
Room.  Olivia  de  Havilland.  who  joins  us, 
belongs  much  more  to  the  period  of  "The 
Charge  of  the  Fight  Brigade"  than  to  the 
present  She  speaks  in  just  above  a  whisper. 
When  we  asked  her  how  it  feels  to  play  a  love 
scene  in  front  of  the  stage  crew,  she  blushed. 
For  all  her  sudden  fame.  Olivia  is  shy.  How- 
ever, when  she  gets  on  Shakespeare,  her 
favorite  subject,   she   is   both   articulate  and 


tntense.  We  spent  most  of  our  time  talking 
about  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  She  likes  to  do 
period  pictures,  to  which  her  fragile,  lustrous 
beauty  is  ideally  suited. 

"  I  had  quite  a  time  with  this  skirt  at  first," 
she  told  us.  "The  petticoat  kept  catching  my 
feet  and  Errol  would  tease  me.  It  was  awful 
during  those  dances  until  I  had  the  petticoat 
shortened." 

Our  lunch  finished,  we  go  to  the  "Bengal 
Killer"  set  and  watch  a  ferocious  tiger  almost 
get  his.  It  is  very  interesting  on  this  set.  The 
cameramen  and  director  work  from  a  little 
movable  cage  in  the  center  of  the  room,  which 
is  a  butcher  shop  with  prop  meats  hanging 
about.  There  are  wire  screenings,  fifteen  feet 
high,  enclosing  the  room.  To  get  the  best 
view,  we  climb  the  scaffolding  and,  thirty  feet 
in  the  air,  run  into  Barton  MacLane. 

Below  us,  Bobbie,  the  tiger,  paces  back  and 
forth,  switching  his  great  tail.  Only  his 
trainer  gets  inside  the  wiring.  The  trainer 
carries  hunks  of  real  meat.  He  drops  one 
hunk  by  the  camera.  When  Bobbie  dashes 
for  that,  the  trainer  runs  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room  and  calls  Bobbie.  This  way,  they  get 
a  shot  of  him  prowling  through  the  butcher 
shop. 

Two  actors,  supposed  to  be  searching  for 
the  tiger,  precede  Bobbie  across  the  shop. 
Their  backs  are  turned  to  the  big  cat  and  they 
are  supposed  not  to  know  that  is  he  in  the  room. 
Their  faces  are  tight.  Ever  since  Charles 
Bickford  was  very  nearly  killed  in  a  scene  of 
this  sort,  actors  have  been  leary  of  co-starring 
with  man-eaters 

The  scene  has  to  be  shot  many  times,  for 
Bobbie  keeps  skipping  out  of  camera  range. 
At  last,  irritated,  the  tiger  begins  ominously 
twitching  his  tail.  There  is  a  tenseness  about 
the  set  as  they  try  to  quiet  him.  Even  throw- 
ing meat  at  his  feet  does  no  good.  So  quickly 
you  can  hardly  see  it,  the  cat  springs  up  at  a 
prop  boy  on  top  of  the  wire  fence.  The  boy 
falls  backward  on  his  head.  There  is  moment- 
ary confusion.  The  tiger  clings  to  the  wire, 
swinging  his  free  paw.  The  trainer  goes  after 
him   with   a  chair. 

WE  climb  down  from  the  cat-walk  and 
sneak  quietly  away  to  Columbia. 

What  we  are  going  to  say  now  may  be  a 
little  complicated.  But  if  you  will  pay  atten- 
tion and  stop  wondering  what  you  are  going 
to  do  tonight,  you  should  be  able  to  follow  us. 
Very  few  Columbia  pictures  are  made  at 
Columbia. 

And  even  fewer  are  released  under  their 
working  title. 

For  instance,  "  Fer-de-lance"  will  be  called 
something  else  when  you  see  it.  And  though 
it  bears  Columbia's  trade-mark  it  is  being 
filmed  at  Educational  studios.  Beefy  Edward 
Arnold  is  the  star.  Some  lucky  Columbia 
employee  will  get  a  prize  for  thinking  up 
another  title  for  "Fer-de-Lance." 

Fer-de  Lan<  e  is  the  name  of  a  snake,  one  of 
the  most  poisonous  species  in  the  world.  The 
scene  we  watched  is  a  close-up  (no  snakes)  of 
Arnold  explaining  to  Dennie  Moore  and  Lionel 
Stander,  oft  stage,  just  how  he  hopes  to  capture 
some  thieves  Arnold  plays  a  peculiar  sort 
of  detective  who  does  all  his  sleuthing  without 
leaving  his  own  home.  Great  work  if  you  have 
a  home. 

I  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE  92  | 
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A    LUXURIOUS    VACATION    TRIP 
AROUND    THE    UNITED    STATES 

^  (A  ^ee  America  First"  Tour  for  Two. 


V 


I 


/ 


A  CHEVROLET  SEDAN 

2nd     PRl^E      *      *  ('r  jsoo.oO  in  cash) 


3rd  PRIZE 
4th  PRIZE 


Chest  of  International  Sterling  S.lver 

(or  $300.00  in  cash) 

A  PHILCO  RADIO 

(or  $150.00  In  cash) 


ft 

HERE    |S    THE    LIMERICK 


For  an  ice  cream  you  simply  can  t  beat 
Trr  this  Sealtest  fresh-straicberry  treat. 

It's  the  berries  —  no  fooling, 

Delicious  and  cooling 


_„   „,cn   mfW  WAYS  TO   SERVE   ICE 
SEND   FOR   "150   NEW  WATS    ,  ^^  o( 

CREAM"  ...    a    handsomely    rttastra  ^ 

tested  recipes  prepared  by  the ^Sealte  ^ 

Kitchen.    To  «nr M*"**^     Seal.es,     Symbol 
or     coin)      and      attach     an     ova.  ^   ^our 

clipped   from   Y^Xr    the    SEALTEST    SYSTEM 
0r^SRAT0%.PROTECT,ON._Aaa^  Seal- 

test    Laboratory    W*    »*,' 


360  PRIZES  WORTH  $6000.00 

TO  BE  AWIR0E0  IN  THE  SEALTEST  LIMEH.CK  CONTEST  E0R  «, 


Stop  wondering  and  worrying 
.here  you'll  spend  your  vacation 
-and  how  you'll  get  the  money 
for  it!  Win  a  vacation  .  . .  in  una 
Sealtest  Limerick  Contest  for 
June!   Everything  «»M&e  paid /or 

„„,/  «  <n<est  o/  your  choice, 
you  ana  a  -,"«»'   ">j  ...,;i„ 

First-class  accommodations  while 
you  are  both  touring  the  country 
No  details  for  you  to  arrange.  Just 
go  and  enjoy  yourself. 

Visit  Yellowstone  Park,  Ine 
Grand  Canyon.  Breath-taking 
New  York.  The  Nation's  Capital. 
The  Pacific  Coast.  You'll  see  your 
country.  You'll  know  your  coun- 
try-its history,  Us vPe,°Ple:  ,ts 
/ghts,  and  sounds     Weeks  o    a 

venture,  interest,  fun!  ...Ana 
won't  cost  you  a  single  cent. 

That  is  only  the  First  Prize  in 
the  Sealtest  Limerick  Contest  for 
LOOK    FOR    THE    ICE    CREAM    DEALER    WHO 


June.  There  are  359  other  prizes. 
Some  are  merchandise  with  cash- 

options.  356  of  the  prizes  are 
money!  Generous  prizes,  too  .  .  . 
Fifth  Prize  is  $100.00  in  cash!  15 
Prizes  of  $50.00  each  in  cash. 


j«. .      <Pf>    a    dealer 
Here    i*    what    you    do:     »ee    a 

PROTECTION.     (He   displays  the ^Seal 
,      ,  Symbol.)     Ask  him  for  a  free  Entry 
B,,»k    (tkcV    must    be    used)    for    the 
?»»"    Contest.     Then.    (1)    *™V*    *dd 

s^a^v^r^^w 

muni.y  made  under  .he  S.altist  =>- 
mu""J  .  i   s**-iltest   Svmbol 

(3)    attach  an  oval  Sealte 
*'  »   nacka«e    of    the    ice    cream    sold 

L^r "SS     TW   is   -II   r»»   *' 

There  are  no  strings  -  no  »-££" 
tions    to   this   contest.     But    don  ,    delay. 
The    June    Sealtest 
Contest   ends   abso- 
lutely    «t      Mi*"'*"'' 
July  10,  1936. 


DISPLAYS    THIS    SYMBOL 


THE   ICE-CREAM-OF-THE-MONTH 
IS  SEALTEST  FRESH   STRAWBERRY 


JUNE  LANG  .  .  .  vivacious  20th  Century-Fox 
player  in  "The  Road  to  Glory."  served  as 
guest-member  of  the  Scaliest  Kitchen  Flavor- 
Jury  for  June  .  .  .  helped  select  the  new  des- 
sert   made    with    the    Ice-Cream-of-the-Month I 


.  .  .  Fresh 
Cream    in    a    large    serving-di 
Cols    of    whipped    cream. 


Ice  Cream   with   Meringue  Shells.     Heap   Sealte 
ish   with   meringue   shells.     Add   several   heaping   »p«i 
with  ripe,  large,    fresh   strawberries. 

Copyright  1930  by  Sealtest  System  Laboratories. 
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HAIR  REMOVER 

Millions  of  women  have  longed  for  a 

depilatory  which  contains  no  sulphides, 

no  offensive  odors ;  a  depilatory  that  can 

be  used  as  freely  on  the  face  as  on  the 

legs;  a  hair  remover  which  contains  no 

caustics  .  .  .  Here  it  is. 

What  a  boon  to  women !  You  simply 

spread  the  New  Odorless  ZiP  Facial  Hair 

Remover  over  the  area 

where  the  hair  is  to  be 

removed  — face,  arms, 

legs  or  body,  remove  it, 

and  instantly  get  rid 

of  every  trace  of  hair. 

.  .  .  Ask    for    the    new 

odorless    ZiP   Facial 

Hair  Remover. 

Your  Dealer  Also  Carries 
ZIF*  Perfumed  Depilatory  Cream 
For  years  this  has  been  the  choice  of 
women  everywhere.  Quick  .  .  .  Easy  .  . . 
Effective.  Extra  large  tubes  at  low  prices. 
ZIP  Epilator  — IT'S  OFF  because  ITS  OUT 
The  only  Registered  Epilator  available 
for  destroying  superfluous  hair.  With 
your  package  you  receive,  free,  a  large 
jar  of  ZiP  Cream  Deodorant,  and  a  tube 
of  my  delightful  Massage,  Cleansing 
and  Tissue  Building  Creme. 


In  this  take,  he  is  seated  at  a  table  with  a 
couple  of  caddies  he  has  befriended.  Loaded 
before  them  are  sauerkraut  and  hot-dogs 
which  they  have  to  eat  all  day.  So  soon,  in 
the  movie  columns,  you  will  be  reading  how 
Edward  Arnold,  Columbia  star,  cannot  look 
at  a  hot-dog  without  growling. 

The  truth,  though,  is  that  Arnold  goes  on 
eating  after  the  take  is  over.  We  found  him 
gloating  over  a  hot-dog  over  by  the  stage  door 
as  we  left.  He  pointed  to  a  boiling  pot  full. 
"Have  one  with  us,"  he  invited.  But  we 
refused,  being  a  hamburger  man  ourself. 

Back  to  Columbia  to  watch  that  luscious 
Margot  Grahame  and  Chester  Morris.  We 
leam  that  this  is  another  picture  shooting 
away  from  home.  "Counterfeit"  is  being 
made  at  a  little  independent  lot  across  the 
street  from  Paramount. 

"Ft  *R  some  mysterious  reason,  this  set  is 
*  elevated  about  twenty  feet  in  the  air  by 
planks.  It  is  the  room  wherein  Margot, 
cornered  by  G-Men,  dies.  Death  scenes  are 
always  difficult,  but  this  one  went  along  quite 
smoothly.  This  is  a  very  dramatic  moment, 
with  Lloyd  Nolan  realizing  too  late  that  he 
loves  Margot,  and  Chester  Morris  and  his 
G-Men  assistants  being  embarrassed  as  they 
make  the  arrest.    They  get  this  all  in  one  take. 

For- all  the  sombreness  of  the  sequence,  the 
players  were  having  a  lot  of  fun  between  shots. 
Some  tourist,  pretending  to  be  a  newspaper 
reporter,  had  sneaked  into  the  studio.  In- 
stead of  kicking  him  out,  Morris  arranged  a 
phony  interview  with  Margot,  who  answered 
all  the  man's  questions.  When  she  caught 
onto  the  gag,  she  sent  the  bedazzled  gate- 
crasher on  to  someone  else.  A  bit  bewildered, 
he  was  still  interviewing  when  we  left. 

Stumbling  through  the  traffic  to  Paramount, 
we  arrive  on  the  "And  Sudden  Death"  set, 
taken  from  that  fiery  little  article  about  the 
perils  of  reckless  driving.  The  set — the  visiting 
room  in  a  woman's  jail — is  surrounded  by 
such  incongruous  left-overs  as  a  theater  balcony, 
a  yacht  stateroom,  and  a  Mexican  bar.  The 
girls  wear  grey  striped  prison  uniforms  and  sit 


at  a  long  table  where  they  talk  to  the  visitors. 

For  once,  the  stars  aren't  important  in  a 
take.  The  camera  is  focused  on  the  extras 
in  the  background,  getting  color.  This  is  a 
very  serious  scene,  but  as  soon  as  the  camera 
swings  past  him,  Tom  Brown  breaks  into  a 
Busby  Berkeley  routine.  Frances  Drake 
bites  her  lips  to  keep  a  straight  face.  She 
plays  his  sister,  and  is  in  jail  for  protecting 
her    wayward    brother. 

From  this  drab  spot,  we  move  on  to  the 
loveliest  set  of  the  month.  This  is  a  handsome 
lemon-yellow  and  brown  interior  of  a  Florida 
house.  Through  French  windows  you  can 
see  a  large  swimming  pool  surrounded  by  real 
transplanted  palms.  It  is  the  home  of  Dolores 
Costello,  who  plays  a  society  gal  in  "Yours 
for  the  Asking." 

We  were  lucky  in  timing  our  visit  so  that 
we  got  to  see  the  "key"  scene.  The  "key" 
scene  is  the  one  on  which  the  whole  story 
hinges.  Dolores,  making  a  strong  comeback 
since  her  fine  performance  in  "Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy,"  is  telling  gambler  George  Raft 
that  he  can  have  her  handsome  estate.  When 
hegivesher  a  funny  look.  Dolores  adds,  "That's 
all  right.    I  won't  be  living  in  it." 

During  the  scene,  Dolores  holds  a  white 
poodle.  On  the  sidelines  is  the  poodle's  twin. 
Sometimes  one  dog  is  the  star  and  the  other 
the  stand-in.  Then  they  change  around,  so 
that  there'll  be  no  hard  feelings. 

"  Yours  for  the  Asking"  is  directed  by  the 
highly  capable  Al  Hall,  who  changes  his 
technique  with  each  personality  he  directs. 
With  Raft,  Hall  just  sits  back  and  lets  him 
figure  out  the  scene  for  himself.  Raft  is  a 
high  tension,  nervous  performer  and  at  his 
best  when  left  alone,   Hall  explained. 

WHILE  we  have  never  been  one  of  the  sleek 
Mr.  Raft's  fans,  there  is  something  about 
him  in  person  that  makes  you  like  him.  Xo 
throwing  about  of  personality  and  no  false 
gushiness.  But  a  solid,  honest  quality.  An 
actor,  whose  name  we  promised  to  withhold, 
told  us  that  Raft  has  donated  his  doctor's 
services,  for  as  long  as  they  are  needed,  to  a 


Francis  Drake  is  in  jail  to  protect  her  brother  (Tom  Brown)  in  Paramount's 
"And   Sudden   Death"   based   on   the   fiery  little   article   on   reckless   driving 
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Paramount  stock  girl  taken  down  with  tuber- 
culosis. He's  always  doing  things  like  that 
for  people. 

No  month  is  complete  unless  we  get  a  peek 
at  Myrna  Loy.  Now,  out  at  20th  Century- 
Fox,  she's  enacting  a  role  in  "To  Mary — 
With  Love"  that  suits  her  perfectly.  Ever 
since  "The  Thin  Man,"  the  slant-eyed  Miss 
Loy  has  been  the  screen's  ideal  wife.  Some- 
thing about  the  girl  makes  marriage  seem  a 
humorously  tender  adventure  instead  of  a 
sacred  duty. 

We  watched  her  give  charm  and  liveliness  to 
a  typical  scene  with  Warner  Baxter.  Ever 
since  they  co-starred  in  "Broadway  Bill," 
they  have  been  great  pals.  In  this  bit,  hubby 
Warner's  collar  button  rolls  under  the  bed. 
Myrna,  too  attractive  for  our  meager  words 
in  her  green  negligee,  helps  him  look  for  it. 

When  she  kneels  to  reach  under  the  bed, 
Baxter  kisses  the  back  of  her  neck.  Any  guy 
that  wouldn't  is  a  coward.  Myrna  giggles. 
Then  the  dialogue,  which  is  just  flippant 
enough  and  with  a  romantic  undertone, 
bubbles  along  until  it  is  interrupted  by  a 
flurry  of  necking. 

This  is  the  sort  of  scene  that  is  generally 
hidden  from  visitors  as  they  embarrass  the 
players.  However,  since  no  one  made  a  move 
to  kick  us  off  the  set,  we  hung  around.  I  wish 
I  could  describe  for  you  just  the  special 
quality  that  Myrna  gets  into  these  lightly 
amorous  scenes.  It  is  an  elusive  quality, 
though,  and  not  readily  translated  into  cold 
print. 

TEARING  ourself  away,  we  drive  through 
Beverly  Hills,  out  over  Cahuenga  pass  to 
Universal,  where  Carole  Lombard  and  William 
Powell  are  making  "My  Man  Godfrey." 
Universal  is  the  liveliest  lot  on  California 
these  days.  Under  new  management  and 
gratified  by  the  success  of  "Show  Boat"  and 
"Sutter's  Gold,"  this  old  rambling  studio  is 
hitting  its  second  youth. 

Jammed  with  elegantly  attired  extras,  visi- 
tors, interviewers  and  the  usual  working  crew, 
the  impressive  set  is  an  accurate  reproduction 
of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  lobby.  We  watched  a 
silly,  yet  somehow  touching  scene. 

Giddy  Alice  Brady,  who  plays  Carole's 
mother,  is  bawling  out  her  orchidaceous 
daughter.  This  takes  place  at  the  tail  end 
of  a  scavenger  hunt  party.  And  Carole,  who 
has  been  told  to  bring  back  a  "forgotten  man," 
does  just  that.  The  suave  William  Powell  is 
the  f.m.  For  his  role,  he  is  dirty,  unshaven, 
and  in  tatters  which  he  covers  with  an  old 
trench  coat.  He  stands  listlessly  to  the  side 
while  his  wealthy  discoverer  argues  with  her 
volatile  mother.  While  this  take  is  colorful 
and  humorous,  the  thing  we  were  curious 
about  was  how  the  ex-married  couple  would 
behave  toward  each  other  between  shots. 

Since  the  set  was  littered  with  the  press — 
both  Lombard  and  Powell  giving  interviews — 
we  thought  one  of  two  things  might  happen. 
Either  they  would  be  overly  cordial  (we're  the 
best  of  friends  stuff)  or  ignore  each  other. 
As  a  matter  of  drab  fact,  they  did  neither. 
When  they  are  together,  they  talk  as  casually 
as  any  co-stars,  mostly  about  the  problems 
of  the  picture.  They  neither  seek  each  other 
out  nor  dodge  being  together.  Thought  you 
might  be  interested. 

As  our  last  studio  stop,  we  decided  to  visit 
Laurel  and  Hardy,  who  are  celebrating  a 
ten-year  partnership  by  making  "Our  Re- 
lations." We  hoped  to  have  a  barrel  of 
laughs.  But  making  comedies  at  Hal  Roach's 
little  studio  is  not  a  laughing  matter,  we  learn. 

The  perfect  timing,   the  correct  approach 


I/UaJ        and  they're  NEWS! 


SAILOR'S  KNOT 


AND 


SEA-RIGGING 


by  B.  V.  D. 


In  a  beauty  parade  of  colors,  in 
a  brilliant  brigade  of  new  fabrics, 
and  fashions, B.V.  D.'s  1936  Swim 
Suits  march  down  to  the  seas. 

Take  "Sailor's  Knot"— that 
sleek-skirted  suit  to  the  left.  Let 
your  public  applaud  your  new 
grace  when  you  wear  it.  In  pri- 
vate you  can  thank  B.V.  D.'s  sil- 
houetting new  Skipper-Knit , 
beauty-moldingbrassiere  top, new 
seamless  back  with  adjustable 
bow.  $6.95. 

Take  "Sea  -  Rigging" — that 


slim  suit  to  the  right.  Again  that 
contourating  new  B.V.D.  Skip- 
per-Knit, exclusive  new  seam- 
less sides,  adjustable  braided 
straps  that  mean  everything  to 
the  beautiful  fit  of  a  suit.  $3.95. 

Yours  to  note  their  grace  and 
charm  —  ours  to  tell  you  the 
new  "beauty  secrets"  that  make 
B.V.  D.'s  1936  swim  suits  the 
brightest  gems  of  the  ocean !  And 
these  are  only  two  of  the  many. 
TheB.V.D.Co.,  Inc. .Empire  State 
Building,  New  York. 


B  >Y^  07^)  SWIM  SUITS 


,  RIG.  U.J.   PAT.  OH 
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EVEN   THE 


Aibolene 


A  pharmaceutically  pure   and 

delicate   solidified    mineral   oil 

that  acts  as  a   SKIN    PURGE! 

It's  no  secret  that  certain  well-known 
scientist  reformers  do  not  approve  of 
most  cosmetics.  For  years  they've  been 
scolding  and  jeeriiif;  our  frivolous  femi- 
nine ha  hit  of  put  tin;;  things  on  the  face. 

B  T  —  even  these  stern  critics  agree 
on  the  benefits  of  pure,  safe  mineral  oil 
used  for  skin  cleansing. 

And,  for  once,  women  see  eye  to  eye 
with  cold  science.  For  thousands  have 
discovered  Albolenc's  benefits  as  a  skin 
cleanser  too.  Its  pure  delicate  oils  really 
penetrate  into  the  pores,  soften  and 
float  out  impurities  (with  much  the 
same  effect  for  which  we  use  them  in- 
ternally) without  leaving  the  slightest 
residue  of  animal  or  vegetable  waste 
matter.  The  result  is  a  clear,  clean  func- 
tioning skin,  in  the  language  of  special- 
ists. A  Ix'tm  liful  skin,  its  real  meaning. 

Of  course,  you'll  keep  on  with  your 
usual  cosmetics.  (It  would  take  more 
than  science  to  make  us  forego  their 
charm!)  But  do  try  removing  them  by 
ibis  simple,  pharmaceutical  formula. 
Formerly  available  only  through  doc- 
tors and  hospitals,  tbc  makers  have 
now  decided  to  offer  it  directly  l<>  you. 
Through  your  druggist  al  50c  a  large 
jar — SI  for  a  professional  pound  tin. 
If  you  would  like  an  ample  test  supply, 
send  I  his  coupon. 

■   MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY!   ■ 

^w         please  print  plainly        ^^ 

McKesson  &  robbins,   fairfield,  conn. 

Manufacturing  Chemists  since  1833     Dept.  P-7 

Please  send  me  a  generous  sample  «>f  Aibolene 

Stdid.  I  eiicloHf  10c  lo  cover  postage  and  handling. 

/Vii/ne . 


Address 


City 

County 


_State_ 


My  most  convenient  ilritg  store  is_ 


and  the  many  complicated  little  elements  that 
go  into  the  fusing  of  a  successful  gag  take 
serious  skill.  Stan  Laurel,  surprisingly  solemn 
in  his  silly  make-up,  is  a  shrewd  student  of 
comedy  technique.  Even  though  he  is  not  in 
the  scene  we  watch,  Stan  consults  director 
Harry  Lachman,  looks  through  the  camera, 
and  advises  about  lighting  and  timing. 

Hardy,  who  acts  the  boss  in  the  pictures, 
sprawls  comfortably  in  a  corner,  not  con- 
cerned the  slightest  with  any  of  the  mechanics 
of  production. 

"Our  Relations"  is  Laurel  and  Hardy's 
most  ambitious  undertaking.  The  sets  are 
lavish,  the  one  we  visited  being  an  out-door 
night  club  built  on  a  beautifully  decorated 
ship.    In  the  film,  both  Stan  and  Oliver  have 


dual  roles,  being  twins.  The  picture  sounds  as 
if  it  will  be  very  funny,  but  making  it,  as  we 
have  said,  is  something  else. 

Our  mad  dash  around  the  lots  completed, 
we  hop  into  our  crate  to  get  away  from  what 
is  known  as  It  All.  Three  and  a  half  hours 
driving  brings  us  to  Palm  Springs,  just  where 
we  planned  to  go.  The  first  people  we  meet 
are  Dick  Powell,  who  tells  us  he's  in  the  desert 
for  his  sore  throat,  and  Frankie  Albertson, 
who's  out  in  the  country  just  for  the  ducks  of  it. 

Inevitably,  we  get  to  gossiping  about  the 
studios. 

And  in  fifteen  minutes  we  get  so  homesick 
for  the  glaring  lights  that  we  want  to  go  right 
back  to  Hollywood  to  find  out  more  about  the 
studio  life  for  you. 


The  Private  Life  of  a  Talking  Picture 

[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  57  ] 


these  trips,  when  there  is  nothing  to  do  in  the 
evening  but  to  stroll  about  in  the  moonlight 
and  fall  in  love. 

The  jump  from  locations  to  music  is  an 
abrupt  one,  but  you're  asked  to  make  it  now. 
There  are  really  two  major  phases  in  scoring  a 
picture:  first,  the  songs  and  orchestrations 
used  in  the  story  itself,  and  second,  the  back- 
ground or  atmosphere  melodies  played  to  give 
color  and  meaning  to  certain  scenes. 

Metro's  conservatory  is  located  in  a  squat 
concrete  building  on  the  back  of  the  lot,  and 
consists  mostly  of  library.  There  in  a  high- 
shelved  triangular  room  are  stacked  nearly  a 
million  standard  orchestra  selections,  and 
every  phonograph  recording  ever  made;  it  is 
the  most  complete  collection  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States;  and  from  this  office  stretch  the 
lung  fingers  of  a  gigantic  copyright  depart- 
ment whose  duty  it  is  to  seek  out  the  owners 
of  tunes  and  buy  the  right  to  play  them. 

Grouped  around  the  conservatory  are  re- 
hearsal rooms  and  audition  halls — the  special 
composers'  offices  are  located  in  a  separate 
building  far  away  from  noise  and  chaos. 

This  department  has  three  main  duties:  to 
discover  and  train  singers  and  musicians  for 
work  in  the  movies;  to  write,  arrange  and 
play  the  popular  songs  you  will  later  hum  at 
your  work;  and  to  complete  the  musical 
setting  that  is  blended  into  the  sound  track 
after  all  the  other  work  on  a  picture  is  finished. 

For  the  first  of  these  tasks  a  school  is  main- 
tained, with  noted  composers  and  musical 
show  conductors  on  the  faculty.  They  choose 
well  known  professional  artists  and  train  them 
for  work  before  microphone  and  camera — 
amateurs  are  out.  There  has  been  only  one 
notable  instance  where  a  beginner  stood  any 
show  at  all,  and  he  was  a  ditchdigger  on  the 
studio  grounds  who  sang  at  his  job.  Victor 
Baravalle,  head  of  the  M  G-M  department, 
heard  the  laborer's  glorious  voice  swelling  up- 
ward from  the  new  dug  pit;  he  exhumed  the 
man  and  the  voice,  coached  both — and  Albert 
George  is  now  carolling  his  triumph  to  snooty 
opera  crowds. 

Baravalle,  Dave  Snell  (whose  realm  is  jazz) 
and  Herbert  Stothart,  consider  quality,  true- 
ness  of  tone,  flexibility  and  technique  when 
earching  fur  talent.  They  adapt  the  key 
timing  and  harmony  to  suit  a  star's  capa 
bilities,  and  dramatize  otherwise  casual  songs 
so  they  will  tit  the  subtle  moo. Is  of  a  sequent  < 

The  best  songwriters  and  arrangers  in  tin- 
world   are   brought   to  Hollywood,   along  with 


the  best  blues  singers,  the  best  crooners,  the 
best  dancers.  You  know  that,  already;  and 
you  know  the  result:  the  splendid  musicals 
the  screen  brings  you.  But  greatest  of  any 
job  Baravalle  and  his  group  of  workers  have 
is  the  incidental  melody  that  heightens  im- 
measurably the  emotional  effect  of  any  love 
scene,  of  any  battle  scene,  of  any  race  or 
chase  or  quarrel. 

It  takes  four  days  to  score  a  picture.  On  the 
first,  a  conductor  runs  the  film  over  and  over 
in  a  little  projection  room,  making  notes  the 
while  as  to  what  music  is  appropriate  for  what 
setting.  Once  the  second,  an  arranger  chops 
and  slices  and  orchestrates  the  melodies 
according  to  footage,  so  a  cooing  love  strain 
won't  run  over  into  a  business  office  scene  or 
stop  too  abruptly.  On  the  third,  Metro's 
private  equipment  prints  the  sheet  music — 
whether  for  a  band  of  six,  or  for  an  aggrega- 
tion of  forty-eight  men.  And  on  the  final  day 
they  rehearse  and  record,  timing  beginnings 
and  endings  with  a  stop-watch  so  that  all 
mood-interludes  will  fit  with  mathematical 
precision. 

THE  V  go  to  great  lengths,  these  people,  to  sup- 
ply the  exact  musical  temperature  for  your 
subconscious  as  you  watch  a  picture  in  your 
theater. They  import  native  Hindu,  Egyptian 
and  West  Indian  orchestras  so  the  effect  will 
be  genuine;  they  use  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve 
different  bands  for  one  movie;  and  they  buy 
instruments  never  heard  before  by  modern 
civilization. 

In  "The  Merry  Widow"  one  Gypsy  group 
used  a  viola  da  Gamba,  and  several  other 
ancient  instruments  such  as  wood  winds  known 
as  Serpents;  and  a  number  of  other  obscure 
arrangements  played  with  padded  hammers  or 
with  the  lingers.  for  the  deepest  of  bass 
notes  M-G  M  has  constructed  a  groat  tuba 
capable  of  tooting  two  octaves  lower  than  it< 
ordinary  brothers:  a  horn  so  big  it  must  be 
supported  by  a  permanent  iron  frame,  with 
the  other  pieces  grouped  around  it.  Leaning 
backwards  in  the  other  direction,  this  depart- 
ment has  even  secured  an  Aeolian  harp  which 
is  played  by  the  breezes  vibrating  its  stril 
it  wails  a  delicate,  fragile  harmony  tinged  with 
infinite  sorrow,  .  .  . 

But  before  you  may  at  last  sit  in  your  little 
plush  seats  and  hear  this  music  or  watch  the 
picture,  there  must  occur  all  the  multiple 
processes  of  development .  of  editing  and  cut- 
ting,  of  preview.      Briefly,   when   film  leaves 
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the  camera  it  is  put  through  a  developing 
machine  and  emerges  as  a  negative;  a  printer 
makes  this  into  positive  "rushes."  In  their 
dark  private  projection  rooms  director  and 
producer  sit  nightly  watching  the  too  long  and 
repetitive  scenes  made  that  day.  The  best 
are  chosen,  assembled  when  the  picture  is 
finished,  and  sent  to  a  cutter  who  edits  them. 

What  finally  escapes  the  snipping  scissors 
travels  back  to  the  laboratory  which  makes  a 
continuous  negative  out  of  the  cutter's  posi- 
tive pieces:  in  the  end  they  have  a  Master 
Print.  From  this  the  humming  machines 
make  release  prints  for  every  "exchange," 
according  to  its  quota. 

And  so  that  the  movie  you  see  may  be  per- 
fect, with  no  seams  or  holes  or  black  spots  to 
mar  the  mood,  every  inch  of  film  is  inspected 
by  hand  and  by  projection,  before  being  packed 
in  metal  cases  for  the  shipping  rooms. 

I  SPENT  two  days  in  the  laboratory,  a  vast 
gleaming  place  very  reminiscent  of  an  illustra- 
tion out  of  "Amazing  Stories."  There's  only 
one  entrance,  although  it's  the  biggest  plant 
of  its  kind  in  the  world;  through  its  twelve 
spotless  developing  machines  speed  3,600,000 
feet  of  celluloid  every  week;  and  every  year 
its  intricate  maw  spews  forth  16,278  miles  of 
release  print — enough  film  ribbon  to  wrap 
three-fourths  of  the  way  around  the  world. 

I  suppose  if  I  were  asked  for  one  word  to 
best  signify  this  particular  department  I 
should  choose  antiseptic  as  that  word.  Dirt 
of  any  kind,  in  the  air  or  on  a  workman's 
hands,  can  ruin  film.  Dirt  is  the  laboratory's 
nightmare,  its  ogre.  As  a  guard  against  it  the 
air  is  filtered  and  washed,  kept  at  exact  tem- 
perature winter  and  summer;  the  walls  are 
polished  and  every  corner  and  edge  is  rounded, 
so  dust  hasn't  a  chance;  every  worker  wears 
white  cotton  gloves  with  no  tape  inside  or  out. 

If  the  gloves  get  the  slightest  mark  on  them 
they  are  changed,  to  be  laundered  and  steril- 
ized before  being  worn  again. 

There  are  no  rings  or  ornaments  in  this  place. 

There  are  no  cigarettes  or  cigars  in  this  place. 

It's  the  cleanest — and  the  healthiest — spot 
on  the  planet. 

Statistical  numbers,  when  they  apply  here, 
go  completely  extravagant.  You  can  stand  in 
the  eternal  twilight  of  the  laboratory  (if  you 
have  just  washed)  and  listen  to  a  matter-of- 
fact  employee  tell  you  that  in  each  million  feet 
of  film  there  are  1,300  ounces  of  pure  silver — 
every  drop  of  which  is  reclaimed  chemically; 
that  the  two  stories  and  basement  here  com- 
prise 35,000  square  feet  of  floor  space;  that  145 
tons  of  ice  are  used  daily  in  refrigeration;  that 
105,000  cubic  feet  of  air  is  washed,  sprayed  and 
dry-filtered  every  minute,  using  450  horse- 
power of  electricity;  that  170,300  gallons  of 
water — hot,  cold,  hard  and  soft — are  emptied 
into  this  photographer's  Eden  each  day  of 
each  year. 

The  working  arrangement  is  interesting 
from  an  engineering  standpoint:  all  film  begins 
its  journey  in  one  room,  is  automatically 
processed  from  one  machine  to  another  around 
the  building  in  a  circle,  and  the  finished  print 
comes  out  finally  at  the  point  where  it  went  in 
— to  be  sent  on  to  the  shipping  department. 
It  arrives  there  developed,  fixed,  washed, 
dried,  waxed,  polished  and  completely  in- 
spected by  a  corps  of  girls  who  sit  all  day  in 
the  dark  peering  into  a  "movieola;"  they  see 
one  picture  hundreds  of  times,  and  as  a  lot 
they  prefer  dancing  to  the  theater  when  eve- 
ning comes. 

Progressive  lighting  is  used,  so  the  eye 
won't  be  shocked  by  sudden  changes  from 
brightness  to  darkness.    Film  must  be  handled 


''They  look  as  if  they'd  never  been  u-orn,  MattieV 

"B '  hittemore's  makes  them  ichiter,  Miss  Rice.  And  it  doesn't  rub  off,  either. ." 

"^"  NOT  only  in  the  personal  wardrobes  of  the  stars  ...  but  also 
in  great  studio  wardrobes  ...  thousands  of  pairs  of  fine  shoes  must 
look  as  if  they  had  never  been  worn  before.  So  they  use  Whitte- 
more's  polishes  to  keep  them  bright  and  shining! 

Paramount,  Columbia,  RKO-Radio — these  great  studios  de- 
pend upon  Whittemore's.  Here,  miles  of  shoes  owe  their  perfect 
appearance  to  these  superior  polishes. 

For  your  white  shoes,  use  Whittemore's  Bostonian  White.  It's 
the  tvhitest  White  on  the  market — and  it  does  not  chip,  flake,  or 
rub  off.  Whittemore's  have  been  making  fine  pastes,  creams,  and 
dyes  for  all  kinds  of  shoes  for  nearly  a  century. 


%  Frank  Richardson,  ward- 
robe-master for  Paramount, 
replacing  W  hittemore-shined 
shoes. 


rhis  sensational  new  White  piles  a 
smooth. not  >-shoe  u  hitenesa  that  does 
not  Jlake  or  rub  off.  In  three  gen- 
erous containers— bottle,  tube. or  jar. 


WHITTEMORE'S 

MANUFACTURERS    OF    FINE    SHOE    POLISHES    SINCE   1840 
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"Keep  an 
eye  on  the  sun" 

0  Watch  Old  Sol  especially  during  the 
summer  days,  because  he  does  things  to 
your  eyes — makes  them  look  pale  and 
squinty  when  you're  in  glaring  light,  play- 
ing on  the  beach  or  winning  a  golf  match. 
That's  vvhy,  if  you're  smart,  you'll  outwit 
him  with  Kurlash  eye  make-up  and  bring 
out  the  natural  loveliness  of  your  eyes. 

First,  slip  your  eyelashes  into  Kurlash. 
It's  a  clever  little  instrument  that  curls 
your  eyelashes  in  30  seconds  and  requires 
no  heat,  cosmetics  or  practice.  Kurlash  is 
really  a  beauty  necessity,  for  by  curling 
your  lashes  your  eyes  look  larger  and  reveal 
their  full  beauty.  In  the  sunlight  your  curled 
lashes  throw  flattering,  subtle  shadows  that 
make  your  eyes  glamourous!  Don't  be  with- 
out Kurlash.  Buy  one  today,  at  your  near- 
est department  or  drug  store,  for  only  $1. 


•  Tjashtint,  the  perfumed  liquid  mas- 
cara, is  idea!  for  swimming  days  be- 
cause it  doesn't  crack,  stiffen,  weep 
or  rub  off.  Apply  it  while  the  lashes 
are  being  curled,  by  touching  the 
little  glass  rod  to  them  as  they  are 
held  in  the  rubber  bows  of  your 
Kurlash.  In  black,  brown,  green 
and  blue.  ...  $1 


•  Shodette,  the  non-theatrical  eye 
shadow,  comes  in  12  daytime  and 
evening  colors,  including  gold 
and  silver  shades  that  are  grand 
finishing  touches,  to  be  applied 
alone  or  over  your  preferred  color. 
Try  Shadelte  some  romantic, 
moonlight  night.  .  .  .  75c 


•_  Try   Twissors — the  new  tweezers 
with  scissor-handlcs,  curved  to  per- 
mit lull  vision.  They're  marvelously 
efficient,  and  only  25c. 


Write  Jane  Heath  /or  advice  about  eye  beauty.  Give  your 
coloring  for  personal  beauty  plan.    Address   Dept.  P-7, 
The  Kurlush  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  Kurlash 
Company  of  Canada,  at  Toronto,  3. 


with  great  speed,  so  there  are  no  doors  in  the 
building — only  bends  in  the  corridors  to 
segregate  red  and  white  lights.  And  in  case 
you'd  like  to  know,  there  is  even  a  special  way 
to  hold  the  celluloid:  you  catch  it  by  the  edges 
between  thumb  and  index  finger  with  your 
hand  underneath,  palm  up.  That's  science, 
efficiency,  or  what  have  you. 

Anyway,  the  person  who  says  the  last  word 
about  any  movie  is  the  cutter;  of  him  and  of 
his  work  there  is  much  to  write,  little  space 
to  write  it  in. 

He,  or  she,  must  be  dramatist  and  artist  as 
well  as  precise  technician.  There  are  about 
forty  of  them  employed,  and  they  are  given 
different  types  of  pictures  to  edit  according  to 
personal  preference  and  ability:  with  the  result 
that  a  mild-mannered  little  woman  at  Metro 
works  with  roaring  bloody  war-stories,  a 
tanned  six-footer  handles  the  tenderest  love 
films  and  two  men  with  completely  dead  pans 
and  of  funereal  mien  cut  up  the  comedy. 
This  you  may  or  may  not  believe — but  it's 
no  gag. 

ONCE  they  start  on  a  picture  these  people 
have  no  rest.  They  work  night  and  day  with 
only  short  breathing  spells  for  eating;  sleep 
overpowers  Ihem,  they  never  invite  it. 

I  got  my  information  from  Blanche  Sewell, 
an  attractive  girl  who  snips  the  jumbled  chaos 
of  M-G-M's  greatest  spectacles  into  smooth 
power.  "We  work  in  these  two  big  buildings," 
she  told  me  first,  gesturing.  "The  structures 
are  two-story,  and  contain  thirteen  projec- 
tion rooms,  thirty  offices."  Our  conversa- 
tion took  place  in  Blanche's  private  haven, 
a  cluttered  room  lined  with  film  racks  con- 
taining reels,  re-winders,  sprockets  for  keeping 
film  and  sound-track  in  correct  juxtaposition, 
and  what  all — the  floor  crinkled  with  fallen 
film  as  you  walked,  film  fountained  out  of 
waste-baskets,  film  came  loose  from  numbered 
rolls  and  tickled  your  neck  as  you  sat. 

"A  cutter  has  this  to  do,"  said  Blanche. 
"He  must  transform  hundreds  of  unrelated 
pieces  of  action  into  a  smooth-running  story 
with  no  jumps  or  breaks.  He  must  create  out 
of  muddled  scenes  and  sequences  an  hour  and 
a  half  of  rhythm — the  camera  changes  its 
position  constantly  but  the  audience  must 
not  be  aware  of  this.  Dramatic  scenes  must 
be  pointed  up  with  close-ups,  stale  ones 
necessary  to  the  plot  must  be  hurried. 

"Our  worry  is  that  we  can't  always  tell  how 
the  theater  patrons  are  going  to  react.  When 
we  work  with  comedy  we  leave  everything  in 
and  wait  for  the  preview;  the  gags  that  get  a 
laugh  are  saved,  those  that  flop  are  cut. 
Sometimes  an  audience  likes  a  banal  scene 
because  of  exceptional  acting — sometimes  the 
climaxes  we've  planned  and  worked  on  for 
months  fizzle  miserably  in  a  theater.  These 
have  to  come  out.  But  courtroom  scenes  are 
the  hardest :  there  are  so  many  things,  so  many 
people,  to  squeeze  in  and  play  up — judge, 
jury,  lawyers,  the  defendant,  the  spectators." 

From  Blanche  Sewell,  and  from  others  of 
her  ilk  who  have  worked  at  this  art  for  years, 
I  learned  tin-  seemingly  simple  details  of 
cutting  room  tempo.  With  assistants  who 
splice  the  film  and  do  the  petty  drudgery, 
these  barbers-of-drama  first  watch  the  rushes 


in  miniature  while  a  loud  speaker  bawls  out 
the  sound;  then  they  snip  at  will,  making  sure 
that  visible  and  sound  films  are  cut  with 
micromatic  relation;  and  finally,  after  the 
assistant  has  clipped  the  edited  scene  to  its 
parent  reel,  the  whole  is  sent  across  the  aisle 
to  a  battery  of  young  women  who  cement  it 
together. 

The  story  is  cut  roughly  at  first,  refined  and 
boiled  down  later.  And  that,  so  far  as  routine 
goes,  is  that.  You  must  know  that  some  film 
is  dyed  amber,  some  lavender  according  to  the 
harmonic  mood;  that  the  director  works  con- 
stantly with  the  cutter,  a  relationship  of  much 
argument  and  eventual  agreement;  that 
identical  duplicates  of  the  best  scenes  are 
chosen  for  the  advertising  trailers;  and  that 
most  pictures  vary  in  length  from  6,500  feet 
or  one  hour  and  ten  minutes,  to  9,800  feet  or 
one  hour  and  forty  minutes. 

Which  somehow  brings  me  to  the  end  of  my 
tether.  You  know  practically  everything 
there  is  to  know  about  the  modern  talking 
picture  as  it  is  made  today;  as  for  the  movies 
they  will  produce  in  the  years  to  come,  I  can 
only  admit  that  most  studios  are  singularly 
close-mouthed  when  you  ask  them  for  their 
plans.  Hollywood  is  humming  with  two 
things:  television  and  color — unofficially 
Hollywood  conjectures  and  supposes  and 
knows  little. 

Color,  at  last  perfected,  is  where  sound  was 
in  the  "Jazz  Singer"  era.  The  larger  studios, 
including  Metro,  are  sitting  back  and  waiting: 
thus  they  lose  nothing  but  the  glory  of  dis- 
covery, gain  hard  cash  if  the  new  method 
clicks  with  the  public.  A  smaller  plant  is 
braving  the  risk  of  experimental  work  with 
hues. 

Television  is  another  matter.  It  isn't  ready 
and  won't  be  for  a  couple  of  years  or  more. 
When  it  is,  there  isn't  much  doubt  that  the 
moguls  of  celluloid  will  handle  it  exclusively; 
you  don't  need  official  quotes  to  reach  that 
conclusion. 

But  of  motion  pictures,  and  of  the  Holly- 
wood industry  in  general,  there  is  this  to  re- 
member: that  more  than  books;  more  than 
newspapers;  more  than  radio;  more — in  some 
ways — than  schools,  the  modern  movie  is 
molding  the  great  rich  life  of  America  into  new 
and  different  sculpture.  By  its  suggestion 
ideas  are  created  in  young  minds,  re-created  in 
old  minds;  by  its  suggestion  the  culture  of 
forty-eight  states  is  changing  slowly. 

I  DO  not  insist  that  this  is  good.  It  may  be 
tragic  from  more  than  one  standard.  But 
like  it  or  not,  America's  sophistication  rests 
in  the  hands  of  those  few  thousand  California 
people  whom  we  have  studied  in  our  series. 
Your  children  will  someday  make  love,  deco- 
rate their  homes,  design  their  clothes,  live 
their  lives  in  subconcious  imitation  of  Gables 
and  Garbos  and  Loys.  Your  children  already 
have  shifted  their  backyard  devotional  mimic- 
ry from  Robin  Hood  to  Li:: 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  talkie  of  1().?6  is  a 
picture  of  life  lived  well  and  fully.  It  cannot 
hurt  too  much  if.  as  a  result,  the  Kentucky 
hillbilly  now  says,  "Take  it  on  the  lam. 
dearie,"  instead  of  "Stir  yer  lazy  bones,  ye 
shif'lessskonk." 


PICTURES  THEY  WISH  THEY'D  NEVER  POSED  FOR! 

Wait  until  you  see  your  favorites  as  they  used  to  be! 

Wait  until  they  see  themselves! 

All  in  the  August  PHOTOPLAY,  Out  July   10th. 
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Boos  and  Bouquets 


[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  5  ] 


BE  FAIR  TO  ARLENE 

Why  isn't  Arlene  Judge  given  better  parts? 
She  has  personality,  beauty,  poise,  and  ability 
to  act.  What  more  could  you  ask  of  an  actress? 
Give  her  a  chance  and  she'll  come  through 
with  flying  colors. 

E.  N.  Morris,  East  Bank,  W.  Va. 

FRED  IS  TERRIFIC 

Rumor  has  it  that  Ginger  Rogers  will  devote 
herself  to  straight  acting.  I,  for  one,  am  sorry 
that  she  has  decided  to  stop  dancing,  but  not 
if  it  gives  her  a  rest  from  the  terrific  mauling 
(there  is  no  other  word  for  it)  of  that  prancer- 
over-chairs,  tables,  balconies  and  what-not, 
Fred  Astaire.  After  an  hour  of  Mr.  Astaire 
on  the  screen,  I,  a  spectator,  am  thoroughly 
tired;  what  Miss  Rogers  is,   I  can  imagine. 

Nellie  Kitchler,  Mexico  City,  Mexico 

WELCOME  TO  WESTERNS 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  profound  relief  and 
unmitigated  joy  that  I,  with  other  fans  who 
enjoy  action  pictures,  welcome  some  honest- 
to-goodness  Westerns  back  to  the  screen.  We 
have  missed  them,  during  this  era  of  gang- 
land's   supremacy   and   elaborate   musicals. 

There  is  a  definite  place  for  good  Westerns, 
such  as  the  Hop-along  Cassidy  series,  and  the 
presentation  of  such  pictures  marked  by  real 
talent  and  able  directing  will  prove  satis- 
factory to  both  audience  and  producers. 
Ellen  Guthrie,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

SPEAKING  FRANKLY 

Hats  off  to  Gladys  Swarthout!  Frankly 
speaking,  I  think  she  makes  Grace  Moore, 
Jeanette  MacDonald  and  the  rest  of  the  song 
birds  sound  like  first  graders.  Aside  from  her 
singing,  she  is  a  wonderful  actress  as  wit- 
nessed in  "Give  Us  This  Night."  I  am 
anxiously  awaiting  her  next  picture. 

Louise  Mathieu,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

LAUGHTER  FROM  LLOYD 

The  other  night  I  saw  "The  Milky  Way"  in 
which  Harold  Lloyd  brought  laugh  after 
laugh  with  his  delicate  humor.  When  the 
picture  ended  a  great  burst  of  applause  shook 
the  house.  There  is  really  an  enjoyable 
picture,  clean  and  comical. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Myers,  Richmond,  Va. 

CHEERS  FOR  MR.  AHERNE 

Let's  forget  Clark  Gable  for  awhile  and  start 
throwing  bouquets  to  Brian  Aheme.  Aside 
from  being  handsome,  humorous,  clever  and 
dramatic  he  is  as  real  as  life  itself.  In  his  last 
picture  he  was  as  handsome  in  his  working 
clothes  as  in  a  tuxedo,  so  in  his  case,  it  isn't 
"clothes  that  make  the  man."  Give  your 
cheers  to  Gable  if  you  want  to,  but  give  me 
Brian  Aherne! 

Anne  De  Avilla,  Yreka,  Calif. 

A  NEW  ENJOYMENT 

Shorts  are  to  a  feature  what  sauce  is  to  a 
turkey,  they  flavor  and  spice  the  main  bill  of 
fare.  There  is  a  field  in  the  making  of  shorts 
that  has  been  regretfully  overlooked.  This  is 
the  dramatization  of  short  stories  of  great  au- 
thors, not  of  the  comedy  variety,  in  one  or  two 
reels.    It  would  be  a  change  and  a  new  enjoy- 


RECENT 
STARTLING  DISCOVERY! 


Tkafjfe/  GERM-FREE 


Woodbury's  Beauty  Creams   help 

protect  against  blemishes  caused 

by  germ-infections  .  .  .  make  your 

skin  finer,  fresher,  lovelier 

Blemishes!  Ugly  little  spots  that  ap- 
pear just  when  you  least  expect  and 
want  them!  And  all  too  often  they  are 
caused  by  germs  that  invade  some  tiny 
crack  or  scratch  in  your  skin. 

That's  why  it's  so  important  to  use 
beauty  creams  that  are  germ-free.  Both 
Woodbury's  Cold  and  Facial  Creams 
contain  a  scientific  ingredient  which 
keeps  them  free  from  germ-growth  to 
the  last  pinch  in  the  jar.  Blemish-germs 
cannot  live  in  these  creams. 

Try  Woodbury's  Cold  Cream,  and  see 
how  it  freshens  the  tissues,  frees  the 
pores  of  dust  and  dirt,  makes  your 
whole  face  glow  with  new  life!  As  a 
smooth,  invisible  base  for  powder  and 
rouge,  use  Woodbury's  Facial  Cream. 

50c, 25c,  10c  in  jars;  25c,  10c  in  tubes. 


X"MAKIiS  THE  SHIT 

where  blemishes  most  fre- 
quency  appear.   But   they 
may  occur  wherever  scrms 
invade  the  skin.  Help  guard  your  skin  against 
infection  with   germ-fir,-  beauty  creams. 

MAIL     NOW   .    .   .   FOR    COMPLEXION     KIT! 

Brings  you  generous    tubes  <>f  2   W  intv  Oram*; 

6  shades   of  Facial    Powder;   also  guest-sizc  cake   "f   Wood- 
bury '^    Facial    Soap,    containing    "Filtered    Sunshini 
ment.  Enclose  10c\  for  packing  and  postage. 

Mail  to:  John  H.  Woodburv.  Inc..  7067  Alfred  St.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.   (In  Canada)    John   II.   Woodbury,   Ltd.,   Perth,    Ont. 

A'ame 


State- 


dly  

C    1936,  John  H.  Woodbury,  Inc. 

•  AVOID  IMITATIONS. ..Look  for   the  head  and  sig- 
naturc,  J^riU  H  rV<W^w<^.  £**   .    on    all    Woodbury    products. 
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DEODOfUZES 

sanitary 
napkins 


J 


NAPKIN  ODOR  is  an  embarrass- 
ment often  unsuspected  by  the 
offender.  Every  time  you  use  a  sanitary 
pad,  sift  Amolin  Powder  on  it  gener- 
ously, and  besufe  from  odor  for  hours. 
Your  pad  will  feel  soft  as  satin  and 
your  skin  will  remain  satin-soft,  with 
no  chafing  or  discomfort. 

•  Doctors  and  Nurses  will  tell  you:  —  Buy 
Amolin  with  pads.  Keep  Amolin  with 
pads.  Use  Amolin  with  pads. 


NOW!   Amolin    Cream 

The  cream  of  the  cream  deodorants.  De- 
lightfully fragrant  and  S-M-O-O-T-H  ! 
Banishes  odors  and  keeps  the  armpits 
soft  and  lovely.  Non-staining.  Vanishing. 


Amolin 

DEODORANT   POWDER 

By  the  makers  of  Ungaentme 


ment.  For  instance,  0.  Henry's  short  stories 
would  be  a  treat  to  any  moviegoer.  It  is  a 
large  field  and  the  financial  results  would  be 
practically  assured. 

Doretta  Kevf.s,  Wildwood,  X.  J. 

OPERAS  IN  ENGLISH 

The  movies  ought  to  put  on  the  screen  grand 
opera.  It  may  sound  like  "canned  stuff"  to 
regular  opera  goers  but  there  would  be  com- 
pensation in  the  natural  scenery  which  the 
stage  can  not  very  well  emulate  due  to  its 
unities  of  action,  time  and  place. 

Moreover,  the  screen  by  reproducing  the 
operas  in  English  can  give  a  break  to  the  ma- 
jority of  people  along  educational  and  eco- 
nomic lines,  for  then  they  can  understand  them 
at  a  price  within  their  reach. 

Jamie  Manawis,  Chicago,  111. 

PAGING  THE  LOST  AND  FOUND  DEPT. 

Where  is  this  man  Lederer?  We  movie-goers 
were  charmed  by  him  the  once  or  twice  he 
made  a  picture.  His  boyish  smile,  his  hand- 
some manliness,  his  ability  to  make  our  hearts 
throb  in  time  to  his  .  .  .  he  seemed  in  fact  to 
be  a  hero  worthy  of  the  love  of  the  feminine 
stars  at  last. 

And  now  he  has  disappeared.  Did  his  quaint 
charm  bore  the  producers?  Don't  they  want 
actors  who  act?  Or  have  they  merely  mislaid 
him? 

Janet  Peirce,  Urbana,  111. 

NO  BENEFIT 

Those  who  dance  pay  the  fiddler  but  those 
who  pay  the  box-office  sometimes  weep.  If  we 
must  pay,  let  us  dance. 

What  have  such  highly  rated  pictures  as 
"The  Informer"  to  offer  for  the  public  bene- 
fit? One  disgusting  scene  after  another.  Some 
of  us  are  through  paying  our  money  any  longer 


to  look  at  unlovely  and  unhappy  pictures.  The 
public  health  and  happiness  are  at  stake.  Doc- 
tors of  the  pictures  are  asked  to  please  make  us 
well  and  happy  again. 

Lillian  A    FOSTER,  Hartford,  Conn. 

ORCHIDS  TO  OAKIE 

For  his  particular  performance  in  the  swell- 
elegant  picture,  "King  of  Burlesque,"  I'd  like 
to  present  a  large  and  copious  orchid  to  Jack 
Oakie.  Did  he  steal  the  picture?  Well,  that's 
my  guess. 

He  had  good  lines,  but  who  could  have 
handled  them  better?  You  didn't  think  about 
the  gags  written  for  him.  It  was  just  Oakie 
saying  spontaneously  whatever  came  into  his 
head;  in  fact  in  some  instances  he  didn't  say  a 
word,  his  perfect  facial  expressions  told  the 
story,  and  judging  by  the  outbursts  of  laughter 
throughout  the  audience,  the  idea  was  put 
across  quite  adequately. 

Here's  to  Jack  Oakie — a  swell  actor — long 
may  he  wisecrack ! 

Margaret  Greig,  Dayton,  Ohio 

AN  ACCEPTED  FACT 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  the  director  has 
much  to  do  with  the  success  or  failure  of  a 
picture.  This  being  the  case,  why  is  he  given 
no  more  acknowledgment  than  just  the  flash- 
ing of  his  name  on  the  screen  in  cold  and  im- 
personal print? 

I,  for  one,  would  like  to  know  more  about 
these  men  behind  the  scenes,  and  suggest  that 
at  the  beginning  of  every  feature,  the  director 
should  be  presented  in  person,  so  to  speak,  and 
in  that  way  a  closer  relationship  will  be  estab- 
lished between  director  and  public.  After  all, 
a  good  director  is  a  trade  mark  of  a  good  picture 
and  a  trade  mark  is  always  prominent. 

Harry  Ostrov,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Lew  Ayres'  Own  Story  of  His  and 
Ginger  Rogers'  Marriage 

[  continued  from:  page  23  ] 


he  had  been  sprawled,  he  walked  over  to  the 
fireplace  and  flipped  a  cigarette  butt  into  it. 
Then  he  leaned  against  the  mantel  and  said: 

"  Everything  depends  upon  the  success  of 
the  first  picture  I  directed." 

It  is  at  a  time  like  that  when  a  man  needs 
all  the  sympathy  a  woman  can  give  him,  and 
Lew  had  no  one  to  turn  to.  But  what  of 
Ginger?  She  must  realize  his  need.  And.  no 
doubt,  she  would  be  willing  to  give  up  every- 
thing in  order  to  help.  But  can  she:'  Having 
traveled  as  far  as  she  has  traveled,  is  it 
possible  to  turn  back?  Moulded  by  profession 
and  by  career,  could  she  give  up  if  she  wanted 
to?  It's  doubtful.  Psychologists  might  even 
say  impossible 

There  remains  a  note  of  hope:  Both  of  them 
insist  that  it  is  only  a  temporal)'  separation, 
to  give  each  time  to  consider  things,  to  at- 
tempt a  readjustment.  Neither,  he  declares 
emphatically,  are  contemplating  divorce  at 
this  time;  they  will  not  see  their  hopes 
thwarted,  even  by  the  enemy  who  has  thwarted 
so  man>-  before  them,  without  a  struggle. 

Had  Ginger's  work  been  more  the  -1  in  1  ml 
routine  of  the  picture  business,  the  separation 
might  not  have  been  necessary.  But  aside 
from  rehearsing  action  and  lines  of  dialogue. 
she  must  spend  weary  hours  going  through 
dame  routines  with  Fred  Astaire,  almost 
doubling  the  normal  amount  of  work.  He, 
as  an  actor,  or  as  a  director,   finds  his  hours 


more  or  less  regular — for  Hollywood. 

Even  if  he  had  zoomed  up  along  with  Ginger 
in  their  respective  careers,  he  thinks  it  would 
have  been  the  same  as  it  is  now.  There  just 
wouldn't  have  been  any  time  to  spend  to- 
gether.   And  that  is  not  a  marriage. 

T  FAY  is  no  young  hothead;  unquestionably 
^he  went  on  as  long  as  he  could  under  the 
present  circumstances.  He  is  a  student  of 
philosophy,  and  even  the  student  of  philos- 
ophy knows  the  danger  of  hurried  and  rash 
action. 

With  characteristic  informality,  he  Bung 
himself  into  a  chair,  near  that  great  window. 

"There  isn't  any  other  reason  For  this."  he 
said.  "Just  our  work.  It  makes  too  many 
demands.  We  have  no  life  together.  Ginger 
has  never  been  critical  of  me,  even  when  1 
Started  to  show  m\  inclination  to  direct.  She 
said  that  she  thought  1  was  too  young  to  go 
into  it  right  now,  but  nothing  else.  She  has 
co-operated  in  every  way  in  which  she  was 
able." 

There  was  no  bitterness,  just  an  acceptance 
of  what  seemed  an  inevitable  step.  And  deep 
in  his  heart  lies  that  hope  that  the  separation 
will  bring  a  solution. 

Then,  almost  as  if  we  were  actors  in  a  play, 
being  manipulated  by  a  director  with  a  keen 
sense  of  dramatic  values — Ginger  walked  in 
on  us! 
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After  the  necessary  formalities  and  greet- 
ings, she  sank  into  a  chair,  the  picture  of 
weariness,  and  launched  into  a  recitation  of 
her  slavery  at  the  studio.  One  had  only  to 
take  a  glance  at  her  to  see  that,  had  there 
been  a  thousand  temperamental  differences 
between  her  and  Lew,  her  strength-sapping 
work  would  have  broken  any  romance  into 
which  she  might  have  entered. 

She  did  not  stay  with  us  long.  There  was 
that  demand  for  rest.  And  her  return  threw  a 
feeling  of  embarrassment  over  us  all.  Lew 
went  to  the  door  with  us,  still  showing  no 
signs  of  the  strain  which  he  was  feeling. 

Driving  away,  I  could  not  h;lp  but  com- 
pare this  situation  with  the  sentiment  con- 
tained in  a  popular  song,  telling  about  all  the 
happiness  two  lovers  would  find  "high  on  a 
hill-top."  Well,  back  in  that  house,  high  on 
a  hill-top,  were  two.  Two  young  people  who 
might  have  had  that  happiness,  which  they 
had  every  right  to  expect,  were  it  not  for  the 
Hollywood  Bug-a-boo,  Old  Man  Career,  him- 
self.   He  has  left  a  trail  of  scattered  romance. 

Temporarily,  Ginger  will  live  with  her 
mother,  while  Lew  will  occupy  the  big  house 
alone.  They  will  see  each  other  often,  hoping 
that  adjustment  will  come.  All  Hollywood  is 
hoping  with  them,  but  wise,  somewhat 
cynical  Hollywood,  is  casting  a  suspicious  eye 
at  Old  Man  Career,  knowing  that  he  will  do 
his  best  to  keep  Lew  and  Ginger  apart. 

As  both  insist  that  their  love  for  each  other 
has  not  altered,  there  is  that  chance  that  it 
will  have  the  power  to  give  the  dread  enemy 
one  of  its  few  defeats. 

That  street,  Appian  Way,  has  a  significance 
of  its  own.  Back  in  the  classical  days,  Appian 
Way  was  the  principal  road  which  led  to 
Rome.  The  Appian  Way  of  Hollywood, 
sparsely  settled,  has  already  led  to  a  divorce 
and  a  separation.  Let  us  hope  that  it  does 
not  lead  to  a  second  divorce  and  become  as 
well  identified  as  was  its  namesake. 


m$ 


Combined  into  Ihe  very  newest  ro- 
mance, Louis  Heyward  happily  es- 
corts Ida  Lupino  to  see  herself  starred 
with  Francis  Lederer  in  "One  Rainy 
Afternoon,"     the     Pickford-Lasky     film 


c^af  YOU  ARE  planning  a  motor  trip, or  a  sojourn 
at  the  beach,  he  sure  to  take  two  or  three  pack- 
ages of  Linit  with  you  for  the  Liuit  Beauty  Bath 
instantly  soothes  a  roughened  or  sunburned  skin. 


...AS  A  MOONLIT  POOL 

When  you  come  in  tired,  dusty  or  sunburned  —  relax  in  a  tepid  oath  with 
Linit  dissolved  in  the  water.  The  delightful  effect  is  instant  —  almost  magical. 
Fatigue  is  forgotten.  The  rough  touch  of  the  wind  and  burn  of  the  sun  is  al- 
layed by  the  soothing  effect  of  this  refreshing  bath.  After  the  Linit  bath,  your 
skin  feels  soft  and  smooth  and  there  is  no  damp,  sticky  feeling  to  your  body. 
Why  not  try  the  Linit  Beauty  Bath  before  retiring  tonight?  Notice  what  sooth- 
ing relaxation  it  affords  your  entire  body.  LINIT  is  sold  by  youf  grocer. 


Don  t  overlook  the  directions  on  the  Linn  package  .  .  . 
recommending  Linit  for  starching.  Linit  makes  even  ordi- 
nary cotton  fabrics  look  and  feel  like  linen. 
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"Jin*" 
Poikenberg, 
Gotdwyn  Girl 


Accenting  your  own  charms! 
Floating  Bra*  suit,  velvety- 
soft  with  smart  multi- 
cord  straps,  7.95  •  Below, 
Accordion  rib  skirt  suit  with 
beautiful  Hi-Lo  back... 6.95. 


'Ultra-smart 
semi-attached 
uplift   bra  .  .  . 

in  Gantnor 
suits    only! 

Gantner  styles 

at  smart  shops 

everywhere! 
Wri  t  e  for  boo  K 
showing  fourteen 
smart  styles  start, 
ing  at   .    .    .   3.95 

*  Pat.  A  pp.  For 


GANTNER   &   MATTERN   CO.,  Dept.K 
San  Francisco  1410  Broadway,  New  York 

Makers  of  America's  Finest  Suim  Suits 


Confessions  of  a  Photoplay  Fan 


[continued  from  page  33] 


dropped    it   definitely    in    the    waste    basket. 

I  wept.  I  fished  out  Photoplay.  There 
was  Miss  Hurlock,  her  face  and  back  ripped 
jaggedly  down  the  middle.  It  was  a  grisly 
sight. 

By  the  time  I  had  pasted  together  every 
picture  in  that  issue,  I  was  a  confirmed  movie 
fan. 

rpiIK  first  person  to  whom  I  wrote  for  a 
*  picture  was  Renee  Adoree.  That  was  be- 
cause she  came  first  on  the  alphabetical  list  in 
the  back  of  the  magazine.  Then,  as  methodi- 
cally as  a  ten-ton  tractor,  I  plowed  on  through 
Arthur,  George  K.,  and  Arthur,  Jean,  and 
Arlen  and  Basquette  and  Bow. 

It  wasn't  many  weeks  before  the  photo- 
graphs were  arriving  in  batches.  None  of 
them,  however,  quite  matched  the  fine  fervor 
of  the  moment  when  Renee  Adoree's  picture 
appeared  in  the  morning  mail.  I  was  too 
agitated  to  open  the  envelope  at  first — just 
stared  and  gurgled  in  a  pleased  sort  of  way. 
Several  years  later  I  wrote  to  Renee  again, 
and  that  time  she  answered  not  only  with  a 
personally  autographed  photo  but  a  letter  in 
her  own  handwriting.     I  was  terribly  prouM. 

With  all  modesty  I  think  I  may  say  that  my 
letter-writing  technique  was  of  the  first  water. 
Standardized  letters,  I  soon  found,  didn't 
appeal.  You  were  more  apt  to  get  a  personally 
autographed  picture — which  is  to  the  movie 
fan  what  an  "aggie"  is  to  a  small  boy  marble- 
player — if  you  discussed  the  star's  perform- 
ances. 

Nor  was  that  all.  As  a  special  bait  for  sen- 
timental stars  and  their  secretaries,  I  capital- 
ized cunningly  on  my  youth.  I  was  always  the 
Small  Worshiper,  the  Adoring  Infant.  In  a 
large  shaky  hand  I  would  confess  that  I  was 
nine  going  on  ten,  that  Mr.  Moreno  was  my 
very  favorite  actor,  and  that  if  he  would  send 
me  a  picture  I  would  name  one  of  my  sons 
after  him  when  I  grew  up. 

Sometimes  while  reflecting  on  the  streams 
of  sons  I'm  almost  obligated  to  name  Buddy 
or  Ricardo,  and  the  bevies  of  daughters  I  must 
christen  Billie  or  Dolores,  I  am  appalled.  At 
the  age  on  nine,  you  see,  I  thought  there  was 
a  stork. 

Whenever  Adelaide  or  Marybelle — two  play- 
mates soon  infected  by  my  ardor — or  I  saw  a 
show,  the  two  who  hadn't  gone  would  listen 
raptly  to  the  complete  plot  of  the  epic;  and 
afterwards  we  would  act  it  out.  Vdelaide 
was  the  prettiest,  so  she  always  got  to  be 
Colleen  Moore  or  Patsy  Ruth  Miller,  and  I 
had  to  be  content  with  playing  the  hero. 

One  day  we  were  having  a  serious  conversa- 
tion about  whether  Ramon  Nbvarro  really 
was  going  t"  enter  a  monastery  or  not,  when 
Marybelle  suddenly  began  waving  a  copy  of 
Photoplay  and  shouting:  "Why.  she  looks 
like  Helen!"  Adelaide  looked  too  and  agreed 
that  one  of  the  pictures  illustrating  a  life  Story 
of  Gloria  Swanson  really  did  remind  her  of 
me  "around  the  eyes." 

Oh,  my  thumping  heart!  I  looked  like 
Gloria  Swanson  around  the  eyes! 

I  hen  we  found  a  picture  of  Laura  LaPlante 
that  looked  vaguely  like  Adelaide,  and  after 
thai  when  we  dressed  up  and  had  stars' 
parties  I  used  to  snoot  Adelaide  all  over  the 
place  bscause  I  was  a  bigger  star  than  she  was. 

The    Answer     Man     was    our    little    white 


father.  Through  his  page  we  knew  how  much 
our  favorites  weighed,  how  tall  they  were,  the 
color  of  their  eyes,  their  real  names,  and 
whether    they    were    married. 

That  last  point  was  important.  According 
to  everything  we  had  been  taught,  it  wasn't 
quite  ethical  to  grow  dreamy-eyed  over  a 
married  star.  It  didn't  seem  fair  to  his  wife 
and  children. 

From  writing  to  movie  stars,  the  next  step 
was  writing  to  movie  magazines.  Although 
for  years  I  patiently  bombarded  what 
is  now  the  "Boos  and  Bouquets"  department 
in  Photoplay  with  little  essays  about  my  cur- 
rent crushes — Olive  Borden  or  Phyllis  Haver 
or  James  Hall — discerning  editors  junked  all 
my  contributions.  Finally,  in  another  film 
journal,  I  burst  into  print  about  as  follows: 

"  Why  don't  more  people  write  in  about 
Richard  Arlen?  I  think  he  is  so  cute  and  an 
awfully  good  actor.  Why  don't  producers 
assign  him  the  parts  they  give  to  people  like 
John  Barrymore?" 

How  fluttered  I  was  when  a  Barrymore 
booster  bothered  to  come  back  with  a  sarcastic 
masterpiece  that  reduced  me  and  Mr.  Arlen 
to  small,  sad  shreds!  According  to  the  rules 
of  the  game,  that  meant  I  had  to  parry  by 
rushing   to   the  defense  of   Mr.    Arlen. 

The  magazine  stopped  printing  the  debate, 
but  it  wasn't  long  before  I  was  corresponding 
feverishly  with  fans  from  Walla  Walla  to  Key 
West.  On  the  invitation  of  one  such  "pen 
pal,"  I  joined  a  fan  club. 

It  was  the  Gloria  Swanson-Conrad  Nagel 
Fan  Club.  I  thought  Conrad  Nagel  was  a 
ham,  but  as  long  as  it  was  the  Gloria  Swanson 
hyphen  Conrad  Nagel  club.  I  stomached  Con- 
rad for  the  sake  of  Gloria. 

After  you  had  paid  your  dues  and  were 
within  the  select  circle,  it  didn't  seem  to 
matter  who  was  the  patron  saint.  The  club 
sent  me  a  typewritten  list  of  members  and 
from  that  I  chose  likely  prospects.  It  was 
exciting  to  write  to  unknown  people. 

NOW  I  come  to  a  romantic  episode  in  my 
career  as  a  fan. 

Where  are  you  now.  my  Hawaiian  lieuten- 
ant? Little  did  you  know  when  you  asked  tr.e, 
via  the  U.  S.  mails,  to  be  your  wife  that  I  was 
ten  years  old  and  small  for  my  age. 

Yes.  I  remember  that  snapshot  I  sent  you — 
but  it  was  a  picture  of  my  brother's  girl.  I 
guess  I  shouldn't  have  told  you  I  was  eighteen, 
but  I  had  never  known  a  Hawaiian  lieutenant, 
and  it  was  a  great  temptation.  It  was  my 
mother,  Rolf,  (may  I  still  call  you  Rolf?)  who 
broke  up  our  beautiful  friendship.  She  caught 
me  writing  to  you  one  day  and  flatly  forbade 
me  to  correspond  with  any  strange  men 

Although  I  read  and  thought  about  motion 
pictures  in  nearly  every  waking  moment,  my 
twenty-five  cents  a  week  allowance  had  to 
cover  postage  and  a  monthly  PHOTOPl  \n  .  SO 
that  the  movies  I  actually  saw  were  very  few. 

"Peter  Pan"  topped  them  all.  I  wheedled 
my  elders  into  letting  me  go  six  times.  Maybe 
I  was  just  the  right  age  for  it.  Certainly  I 
have  never  enjoyed  any  picture  so  much,  nor 
adored  any  actress  as  I  did  Betty  Branson. 
To  me  she  was  not  an  actress  at  all.  but  a 
wonderful  elf  boy  named  Peter.  When  she 
asked  us  to  believe  in  fairies,  I  clapped  till 
my  palms  Mistered. 


Most  bloodcurdling  of  the  films  of  this  era 
was  "The  Phantom  of  the  Opera."  For  a 
week  after  that  one  they  had  to  leave  the 
light  on  when  I  went  to  bed. 

The  funniest  I  remember  was  Harold  Lloyd's 
"The  Freshman";  and  the  most  stirring, 
"Beau  Geste."  Richard  Barthelmess  pictures 
always  made  me  sob  out  loud  so  that  people 
would  turn  and  smirk  in  my  direction. 

There  was  William  Haines.  ...  I  sighed 
for  him  first  in  "Little  Annie  Rooney," 
languished  over  him  in  "Brown  of  Harvard," 
and  until  he  retired  from  the  screen  he  always 
headed  any  list  of  the  men  in  my  cinematic 
life. 

And  Ina  Claire.  .  .  .  About  the  time  of  my 
junior  year  in  high  school  I  saw  "The  Royal 
Family  of  Broadway."  After  that  the  Beal 
family  all  but  disinherited  me.  From  break- 
fast to  bedtime  I  went  around  trying  to  be 
brittle  and  sophisticated.  More  than  that,  I 
bought  the  play,  and  would  shut  myself  up  in 
the  bathroom  (usually  just  when  my  big 
brother  wanted  to  shave)  and  practice  reading 
long  passages  in  a  liquid  eastern  accent. 

Since  my  first  year  of  fandom  I  had  toyed 
with  the  idea  of  breaking  into  the  movies, 
but  had  been  discouraged  by  Adela  Rogers 
St.  Johns'  series  in  Photoplay  called  "The 
Port  of  Missing  Girls." 

THE  stories  pointed  out  that  beauty  was  a 
glut  on  the  Hollywood  market.  I  wasn't 
even  pretty  enough  to  play  stand-in  for  a  glut. 
Think,  however,  of  my  sterling  character. 
Perhaps  I  could  be  a  "character  actress." 

Hopefully  I  scanned  the  mirror.  Face  not 
unsightly,  but  the  nose  had  a  little  bump 
toward  the  tip  that  would  never  pass  a  camera. 
I  determined  to  change  my  nose. 

The  nose  straightener  companies  were  very 
helpful.  They  sent  me  sheafs  of  diagrams  of 
the  different  sorts  of  noses  I  might  prefer  to 
my  own:  Grecian  and  Roman  and  a  lot  of 
other  kinds  I  can't  remember. 

Confronted  with  this  wealth  of  possible 
profiles,  I  was  baffled.  What  design  should  I 
choose  for  my  new  nose?  Were  any  of  them 
any  better  than  my  old  nose?  And  anyway, 
where  would  I  get  six  dollars  to  buy  the  little 
harness  thing  that  you  were  supposed  to  wear 
to  bed  every  night  over  your  proboscis? 

The  six  dollars  settled  it.  A  year  later  the 
manufacturers  had  cut  their  price  to  two- 
fifty,  but  by  that  time  I  looked  to  a  new 
horizon — a  doo-dad  that  promised  to  create 
dimples  in  cheeks  where  no  dimples  played. 

Today,  incidentally,  I  am  still  undimpled 
and  have  the  very  same  bump  on  my  nose. 

With  the  correspondence  course  in  dancing 
it  was  a  slightly  different  story.  My  mother, 
wise  lady,  recognized  that  I  was  at  an  age  of 
high  nervous  energy.  Rather  than  have  me 
jaunting  off  to  Hollywood,  she  agreed  to  let 
me  subscribe  for  a  course  which  guaranteed 
to  tsach  me  tap,  adagio,  ballet  and  every  other 
form  of  dancing  by  mail  in  my  own  home. 

The  first  lesson  arrived  in  a  beautiful  blue 
notebook.  For  practice,  it  stated,  you  must 
have  a  bar  affixed  to  a  wall,  and  twenty  feet 
of  floor  space. 

Up  and  down  stairs  I  trailed  looking  for 
twenty  feet  of  floor  space  beside  which  to 
locite  my  bar.  In  a  house  where  there  were 
four  children  and  a  dog,  the  only  unobstructed 
place  large  enough  for  my  practice  was  the 
parlor,  and  my  mother  received  with  strange 
indifference  my  suggestion  that  we  put  up 
the  dancing  bar  between  the  piano  and  the 
horsehair  sofa. 

For  a  few  weeks  I  used  the  brass  bar  on  the 
end  of  the  double  bed.    There  was  no  dignity 
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Jou  mat/  h/usk  with  shame 

when  you  make  this 
Armhole  Odor  Test 


THE  more  fastidious  you  are,  the  more 
shocked  you  may  be  to  realize  you 
cannot  prevent  armhole  odor  unless  your 
underarm  is  dry  as  well  as  sweet. 

Tonight,  when  you  take  offyour  dress, 
smell  the  fabric  under  the  arm.  No  matter 
how  carefully  you  deodorize  your  under- 
arm, you  may  find  that  your  dress  car- 
ries the  odor  of  stale  perspiration! 

This  is  bound  to  happen  if  you  merely 
deodorize.  Creams  and  sticks  cannot  pro- 
tect completely,  because  they  are  not  made 
to  stop  perspiration.  They  do  not  keep  the 
underarm  dry,  so  perspiration  collects  on 
the  fabric  of  your  dress. 

The  next  time  you  wear  that  seemingly 
clean  dress,  the  warmth  of  your  body  brings 
out  an  unpleasant  "armhole  odor"  which  is 
imperceptible  to  you,  but  embarrassingly 
obvious  to  those  around  you! 

Only  one  way  to  be  SURE 

Women  who  care  about  good  grooming  know 
there  is  no  shortcut  to  underarm  daintiness. 
They  insist  on  the  complete  protection  of 
Liquid  Odorono.  It  keeps  the  underarm  not 


only  sweet,  but  absolutely  dry.  Not  even  a 
drop  of  moisture  can  collect  on  your  dress. 
Odorono  is  entirely  safe  .  .  .  ask  your  doc- 
tor. It  gently  closes  the  pores  in  that  little 
hollow  of  the  underarm.  Perspiration  is 
merely  diverted  to  less  confined  areas  where 
it  may  evaporate  freely.  Women  safely  use 
millions  of  bottles  of  Odorono  yearly. 

Time  well  spent — Clothes  saved 

It  takes  a  few  seconds  longer  to  use  Odorono 
but  it  is  well  worth  your  while.  There  is  no 
grease  to  get  on  your  clothes.  And  expensive 
dresses  can  no  longer  be  stained  and  ruined 
in  a  single  wearing.  You  need  never  worry 
about  your  daintiness  or  your  clothes  again! 

Odorono  comes  in  two  strengths— Regu- 
lar and  Instant.  You  need  use  Regular 
Odorono  (Ruby  colored)  only  twice  a  week. 
Instant  Odorono  (Colorless)  is  for  especially 
sensitive  skin  or  quick  emergency  use — to 
be  used  daily  or  every  other  day.  Keep  both 
kinds  on  hand — for  night  or  morning  use. 
At  all  toilet-goods  counters. 

To  know  utter  security  and  poise,  send  for 
sample  vials  of  both  Odoronos  and  leaflet  on 
complete  underarm  dryness  offered  below. 
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WITH 


Mercolized  Wax 


#  Any  complexion  ran  be  made  clearer,  smoother, 
younger  with  Mercolized  Wax.  This  single  cream 
is  a  complete  beauty  treatment. 

Mercolized  Wax  absorbs  the  discolored  blem- 
ished miter  skin  in  tiny,  invisible  pai  tides.  Brings 
out  the  young,  beautiful  skin  hidden  beneath. 

Just  pat  Mercolized  Wax  on  your  skin  every 
night  like  cold  cream.  It  beautifies  while  you  sleep. 
Mercolized   Wax  bungs  out  your  hidden  beauty. 

USE  Saxollte  Astringent  — a  refreshing,  stlmu- 
I  it  tim;  ..kin  tonic.  Smooths  out  wrinkles  and  age 
lines.  Relines  coarse  pores,  eliminates  otliness.  Dis- 
solve Saxollte  in  one-half  pint  witch  hazel. 

TRY  Phclactinc — the  "different"  depilatory. 
Removes  superfluous  hair  quickly  and  gently. 
Simple  to  use.  Odorless. 

At  drug  and  department  stores  everywhere. 


about  it,  though.  A  high  kick  was  likely  at 
any  moment  .  to  sweep  everything  off  the 
dresser.  If  you  practiced  with  any  vigor  at 
all,  the  bed  creaked  and  threatened  to  collapse. 
Assorted  brothers  liked  to  loll  in  the  doorway 
and  make  scathing  comments. 

For  want  of  twenty  feet  of  floor  space,  a 
great  dancer  was  lost  to  the  world.  So,  at 
least,  I  am  fond  of  musing. 

TA7HEN  I  was  fourteen  they  shipped  me  to 
*  "  a  little  Methodist  seminary  in  Cazenovia, 
New  York.  If  one's  grades  were  high  and  one 
hadn't  been  detected  wearing  rouge  or  going 
without  a  slip  or  writing  notes  to  boys,  one's 
name  was  placed  on  the  Honor   Roll. 

That  carried  with  it  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ance once  a  month,  accompanied  by  a  chap- 
eron, at  an  approved  cinema. 

Every  time  I  made  the  Honor  Roll  something 
would  happen,  like  candy  bars  in  my  room 
when  the  house  mother  inspected  on  Saturday. 
Then  I  would  have  to  fetch  the  Honor  Roll 
and  watch  while  my  name  was  scratched  off 
for  all  the  world  to  see  that  Helen  Beal  was 
not  what  she  ought  to  be.  Despite  these  dis- 
graces, I  managed  to  see  four  or  five  photo- 
plays. 

Cazenovia  had  a  town  hall  which  was 
transformed  into  a  movie  palace  twice  a  week 
by  the  simple  process  of  pulling  down  the 
shades.  The  sound  apparatus  was  so  bad 
that  every  word  squawked.  During  love 
scenes  the  boys — who  were  sitting  at  a  dis- 
creet distance — would  stamp  and  emit  loud 
osculatory  noises.  For  a  devout  fan,  it  was  a 
terrible  ordeal. 

When  the  elocution  professor  picked  me  to 
play  Dido,  the  Phoenician  Queen,  Hollywood 
seemed  but  a  space  away.  Then  the  senior 
class,  as  senior  classes  will,  gave  "Seven  Keys 
to  Baldpate"  in  the  school  gymnasium,  and  I 
was  named  to  the  role  of  Myra,  the  black- 
mailer. 

Well,  after  I  finished  with  her  Myra  was 
Greta  Garbo,  My  ma  Loy  and  Theda  Bara 
all  rolled  into  one  great  big  menace. 


One  of  the  lines  read:  "Aw,  go  to  hell!" 
That  was  my  pet  line.  When  I  shot  it  out  of 
the  corner  of  my  mouth  you  could  hear  good 
Methodists  gasp  all  over  the  gymnasium. 

My  theory  is  that  nobody  who  has  ever 
been  an  enthusiastic  film  fan  ever  en- 
tirely outgrows  it.  Take  the  matter  of  movie 
models: 

Alice  White  was  my  idea  of  a  perfect  figure 
when  I  was  an  adolescent.  I  had  Alice 
plastered  all  over  my  room.  If  I  didn't  feel 
like  doing  my  knee-bends  tonight,  I  would  go 
over  and  examine  Alice.  Then  I  would  do 
my  knee-bends. 

Today,  six  years  later,  I  am  trying  to  take 
off  ten  pounds.  My  new  ideal  is  Ginger 
Rogers.  I  have  cut  out  that  picture  of  her  in  a 
Grecian  evening  gown,  and  I  carry  it  around 
with  me.  Whenever  I'm  tempted  by  a  hot 
fudge  sundae,  out  comes  Ginger.  I  gaze  at  her 
fixedly  for  a  while.  Then  I  quietly  order  half 
a  grapefruit. 

PROBABLY  my  prime  thrill  as  a  fan  was  the 
*  time  I  won  ten  dollars  in  a  Photoplay  crazy 
letters  contest.  Except  for  a  dollar  from  Jun- 
ior Home  Magazine  for  a  poem  describing  a 
conversation  with  a  robin  about  spring,  it  was 
the  first  money  I  had  ever  earned.  The  tennis 
racket  it  bought  was  magnificent. 

I  don't  think  being  a  movie  fan  has  done 
me  any  harm.  The  sexy  pictures  bored  me. 
They  were  too  slow-  I  didn't  understand 
them.  Anyway  I  was  waiting  for  the  Our 
Gang  Comedy. 

Xo,  on  the  contrary — and  this  is  going  to  be 
smug  of  me — I  feel  better  informed  on  many 
subjects  in  which  some  movie  aroused  my 
initial  interest,  than  if  I  had  sat  around  and 
played  jacks  with  the  little  girls  of  my  ac- 
quaintance. 

So  this  is  my  story  of  a  movie  fan. 

I  have  told  it  because  I  am  sure  every  ex- 
perience in  it  will  be  familiar  to  some  other 
fan,  and  because  I  think  it  is  time  our  story- 
was  told. 

We  have  such  a  good  time,  you  see. 


It  goes  on  and  on  despite  divorces,  reconciliations,  separations,  for  here  once 

again  is  Bruce  Cabot  with  his  charming  former  wi!e,  Adrienne  Ames.     They 

are  at  the  opening  of  the  new  West  Side  Tennis  Club 
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Madge  Evans  Tells 

What  the  Screen 

Has  Taught  Her 

[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  69  J 


"It  is  so  impossible  to  get  out  of  a  deep 
chair  gracefully  if  your  body  is  not  erect  and 
under  control  all  the  time,"  she  said.  "My 
advice  would  be  to  think  of  yourself  always  in  a 
photographic  way.  I  assure  you  one  will  get 
many  surprises  and  learn  a  lot.  Joan  Craw- 
ford once  told  me,"  she  went  on,  "that  she 
never  sits  on  a  high  bar  stool,  though  she  has 
them  in  her  own  home,  because  she  has  too 
often  seen  lines  of  sloppily  hunched  backs 
perched  upon  them,  backs  of  otherwise  attrac- 
tive girls.  The  posture  was  out  of  control, 
you  see." 

"What  did  you  learn  about  clothes?"  I 
asked. 

"As  I  am  the  feminine  type  the  first  thing  I 
had  to  learn  was  that  I  should  not  wear  too 
fluffy  clothes.  A  girl  of  a  more  severe  type 
may  wear  them,  but  ruffles  and  laces  make  me 
look,    well,  tacky!     Adrian   taught   me   that. 

jy^ADGE  wears  something  light  round  her 
■"^neck,  always.  As  the  beautiful  line  of  her 
chin  is  rather  severe  she  needs  something  light 
colored,  even  if  it  is  only  a  string  of  pearls,  to 
soften  it.  She  loves  little  pique  or  organdie 
collars. 

Adrian  gave  her  another  hint.  "Look  in  the 
mirror  just  before  you  go  out,"  he  said,  "and 
if  you  don't  look  right  take  something  off,  don't 
add  anything." 

Madge  thinks,  and  she  is  right,  that  all  good 
clothes  are  simple.  They  may  be  lavishly 
embroidered,  but  their  lines  must  be  kept 
simple.  She  buys  few  clothes  in  Europe  be- 
cause she  thinks  the  American  girl's  figure  is 
her  greatest  asset  and  that  it  is  better  under- 
stood here  than  abroad.  She  says  its  lines 
should  be  stressed,  not  cut  up.  It  is  at  its 
best  when  not  influenced  by  the  English 
garden-party  type  of  beauty  or  the  hothouse 
perfection  of  the  Continental  woman. 

Her  passion  is  hats.  "Put  all  your  gaiety 
into  hats,"  she  advises.  "But  be  sure  your 
mood  is  gay  when  you  wear  them.  Nothing 
is  worse  than  a  solemn  face  under  a  delicious, 
cockeyed  hat  like  John  Frederics  makes." 

"What  about  shoes?"  I  queried. 

"Plain  opera  pumps,"  said  Madge,  sternly, 
"unless  you  have  perfect  feet  and  ankles. 
Bows  and  buckles  only  accentuate  their 
faults,  if  they  are  not  graceful.  Sandals  for 
summer,  of  course." 

"  Your  voice  is  so  charming,"  I  commented. 
"Did  you  have  to  work  at  it  at  all?" 

"Yes!"  Madge  wrinkled  her  brow.  "I'm 
still  trying  to  find  the  happy  medium  between 
careful  diction  and  affectation.  I'll  never 
forget  my  first  'short.'  I  was  working  so  hard 
at  diction  at  that  time,  and  on  the  opening 
night  of  the  picture  a  man  who  sat  just  in 
front  of  me  looked  at  me  on  the  screen,  listened, 
and  commented:  'What  an  affected  girl!'  It 
did  me  good.  Now  I  try  to  avoid  sloppiness 
without  losing  the  natural  quality  of  the 
voice.  I  say-exercises  like  'Hear  the  rumble  of 
the  great  brass  drum!  Thrum!  Thrum! 
Thrum!'  over  and  over  again!" 

There  is  a  lot  of  work  to  do,  isn't  there,  if 
you  want  to  cultivate  the  glamour  of  a  star? 
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UnDER   THE    5Un 


lovely  Warner  Bros. 'Star 
prefers  the  "CATAUNA" 


Styled   for  the  Stars 

of  Hollywood  -  by  Orry 

Kelly, Warner  Brothers' 

designer. 


Patricia  Ellis  is  the  lovely 
Sun  Daughter,  wearing 
her  new  Catalina  of  that 
marvelous  new  1936 
TRI-PLYfabric!Two-way 
stretch  — fits  like  the 
skin,  yet  it  is  of  all  fin- 
est Australian  wools. 
Str etch  proof,  sh  rink- 
proof,  shadowproof. 
Bon  Voyage  . . .  White 
and  Riviera  Pastels,  $5. 


fyzun/i 


If  not  on  sale  in  your  city,  tend  weight 
color  and  money  order  direct  to  — 


suiim  suns 

Pacific  Knitting  Mills  •  443  S.  San  Pedro  •  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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SKIN  TROUBLES 

Vanish  Like  Magic! 

When  You  Strike  at  the 
Real  Cause  of  Blemishes 


piMPLES,  blemishes,  eruptions — their 
A  real  cause  is  more  than  skin  deep. 
They  come  from  within.  In  countless  cases 
where  all  ordinary  beauty  aids  fail  utterly, 
these  ugly  blemishes  are  simoly  evidence  of 
poisonous  accumulations  which  a  sluggish 
system  has  failed  to  throw  off  properly. 

That's  why  thousands  write  "Yeast  Foam 
Tablets  cleared  up  my  skin  like  magic  after 
everything  else  failed."  Science  knows  that 
the  weakened,  sluggish  internal  condition 
responsible  for  so  many  blemished  skins  is 
due  to  one  thing — shortage  of  Vitamin  B 
Complex  in  the  diet.  And  Yeast  Foam  Tab- 
lets correct  this  shortage.  No  richer  natural 
source  of  this  vital  corrective  factor  is  known 
today  than  pure  whole  yeast  —  and  Yeast 
Foam  Tablets  are  pure  whole  yeast. 

Win  back  the  clear,  glowing  beauty  that's 
rightfully  yours — by  starting  now  to  cleanse 
your  system  of  beauty-stealing  wastes.  Ask 
your  druggist  for  Yeast  Foam  Tablets — and 
refuse  substitutes. 

X— ?I  iPA1!?.™ _B  L  ETS 

MAIL  NOW   FOR  FREE  SAMPLE 


NORTHWESTERN  YEAST  CO.  P  7-36 

1750  N.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Send  free  trial  bottle  of  Yeast  Foam  Tablets. 

Name 

Address. .      

City  and  State 


The  dainty,  pleasant  way  to  remove 
hair  from  arms,  legs  and  face.  Velvef 
Mitten,  as  easy  to  use  as  a  powder 
puFF,  gently  rubs  away  the  unsightly 
growth.  Harmless. . .odorless. ..pain- 
Jess.  Does  not  encourage  re-growth. 
Leaves  skin  soft  and  velvety  smooth. 
If  your  dealer  hasn't  them,  send 
one  dollar  for  3  Velvet  Mittens 
...  a  full  summer's  supply. 


The  Shadow  Stage 
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RED   WAGON— All  crnce  British   International 

TTERE  is  a  family  picture,  especially  suitable 
**for  children  young  enough  to  enjoy  the 
circus  background.  Charles  Bickford  is  a 
sensational  bare-back  rider  who  leaves  Britain 
for  America,  then  goes  back  to  England  and 
marries  the  wrong  girl.  She  is  Raquel  Torres, 
who  does  very  nicely  by  herself,  too.  Take  a 
bag  of  peanuts  to  this. 

BORN  TO  FIGHT— Conn  Pictures 

TATITH  the  fight  sequences  of  this  drama  of 
"''  the  squared  circle  packed  with  convinc- 
ing punches  and  the  rest  of  the  yarn's  action 
kept  at  a  fast  pace,  men  and  youngsters  in 
particular  will  label  this  one  swell  entertain- 
ment. Frankie  Darro  is  a  young  pugilist 
whom  Kane  Richmond  brings  along  to  champ 
calibre  only  to  run  into  grief  from  swelled 
heads. 

THREE  WISE  GUYS— MGM 

A  PLEASANT  and  refreshing  little  family 
picture  about  a  wealthy  playboy,  Robert 
Young,  who  is  forced  to  support  his  new  bride, 
Betty  Furness,  a  one-time  crook  who  goes 
straight  when  she  falls  in  love.  Bob's  attempts 
at  farming  and  menial  office  work  provide 
excellent  comedy.  Raymond  Walburn  and 
Bruce   Cabot  are  good  in  supporting   roles. 

TWO    AGAINST    THE    WORLD— Warners 

TWICE  told  tales  sometimes  improve  in  the 
retelling.  This  one  doesn't;  it's  the  old 
story  of  the  acquitted  murderess  who  after 
twenty  years  is  put  on  trial  by  a  muck  raking 
newspaper — only  this  time  it's  a  radio  station. 
Seldom  have  we  witnessed  such  a  perfect 
combination  of  bad  material,  poor  direction, 
uninspired  dialogue,  and  mediocre  perform- 
ances. 

We  christen  this  film  "  The  Bank  Night 
Special"  and  spare  the  cast 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  VELVET  CLAWS— 
Warners 

WARREN  WILLIAM  romps  through 
another  whodunit  as  Perry  Mason,  the 
lawyer  sleuth,  and  with  the  aid  of  Claire  Dodd, 
Winifred  Shaw  and  a  capable  cast  brings  the 
murderer  into  camp.  Entire  action  takes  place 
during  time  a  mason  and  his  former  secretary 
supposedly  are  on  their  honeymoon,  thus  add- 
ing comedy  to  the  chase. 

You'll  actually  see  the  murder  take  place, 
but  you  won't  guess  the  culprit.  Fair  fare 
for  mystery  fans. 

THE   PRINCESS   COMES   ACROSS— 
Paramount 

GARIM )  gets  an  hilarious  ribbing  and  you  get 
a  sprightly  murder  mystery  aboard  an 
ocean  liner  in  this  newest  co-starring  of  Carole 
Lombard  and  Fred  MacMurray.  Carole,  look- 
ing astoundingly  like  Greta,  is  a  Swedish 
princess  en  route  to  Hollywood  to  make  a 
movie. 

She  and  Fred,  a  band  leader  with  a  past, 
get  involved  with  love,  detectives  and  two 
slayings. 


THE  SINGING   COWBOY— Republic 

7V  N  up-to-date  Western  in  which  Gene 
*"V\utry,  the  hero,  rounds  up  his  pals  into  a 
hillbilly  orchestra  for  a  television  radio  pro- 
gram in  order  to  get  money  for  an  operation  on 
the  small  daughter  of  his  boss.  Lon  Chaney, 
Jr.  is  remarkably  convincing  as  the  murderous 
villain  whose  trickery  is  responsible  for  plenty 
of  exciting  gun  battles.  Gene  Autry  retains 
his  title  as  "The  Singing  Cowboy"  but  seems 
somewhat  subdued.  The  cast  is  good  and  Lois 
Wilde,  his  romance,  does  exceedingly  well  in 
her  first  picture. 

^    IT'S   LOVE   AGAIN— GB 


THE  best  example  of  British  musical  comedy 
yet  to  land  on  these  shores  presents  Jessie 
Matthews  in  a  charming,  breezy,  witty  and 
tuneful  film  which  proves  decidedly  that  this 
alluring  damsel  can  sing  well,  act  better  and 
dance  magnificently.  The  production,  direc- 
tion, dance  routines,  and  Jessie's  audaciously 
provocative  clothes — all  are  delightful.  And 
the  score  with  its  four  hit  tunes  is  enchanting. 
She  plays  an  ambitious  chorus  girl,  unsuc- 
cessfully trying  to  get  a  job  with  Archibald 
Raymond,  leading  stage  producer.  Robert 
Young,  gossip  columnist,  and  his  friend  Sonnie 
Hale  hoax  the  public  by  inventing  a  glamor- 
ously  mysterious  Mrs.  Smythe-Smythe  from 
India.  When  the  fascinating  mythical  lady 
becomes  Big  News,  Jessie  steps  into  her  shoes, 
reaps  the  benefits  of  the  publicity  by  being 
signed  for  the  show  by  Raymond — and  signed 
for  life  by  Robert  Young  Handsome  Mr 
Young  does  as  nice  a  piece  of  acting  as  he  has 
ever  turned  out;  Sonnie  Hale  and  the  rest  of  the 
cast  are  excellent      Don't  miss  this. 


The  appearance  ol  a  review  in  these  columns 
rather  than  on  the  opening  pages  of  the  Shadow 
Stage  does  no:  imply  lack  of  merit  in  the  picture 
'../>■  it  indicates  merely  that  the 
picture  has  been  reviewed  too  late  to  be  placed 
on  the  opening  pa;es  of  the  Shadow  Stage. 
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They  Thoughl  They 
Could  Keep  Their 
Marriage  a  Secret 

[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  55  ] 


her  widely  publicized  childhood  romance  with 
the  young  Pasadenan,  Francis  Lucas  (who, 
incidentally,  was  the  first  to  wish  them  happi- 
ness), and  was  heart  and  fancy  free. 

It  was  at  his  uncle's  instance  that  George 
met  Jean's  boat.  He  was  curious  about  her, 
perhaps,  but  not  particularly  interested.  And 
then — but  let  Jean  tell  it  in  her  own  words  as 
she  did  to  me  in  her  tiny  coral  and  ivory 
dressing  room  at  M-G-M.  She  is  sentimen- 
tally attached  to  that  room,  by  the  way;  her 
status  at  the  studio  grants  her  the  right  to  a 
larger  and  more  elaborate  one,  but  she  does 
not  choose  to  exercise  the  privilege. 

"The  boat  docked  around  nine  in  the  eve- 
ning. Just  before  landing  I  told  the  ship 
reporters  who  met  me  that  not  only  did  I  not 
have  a  badly  broken  heart,  but  that  I  was  not 
romantically  interested  in  any  man  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.     And  it  was  true. 

"Then  I  walked  down  the  gangplank  to 
where  my  guardian,  Mrs.  Wright,  and  some 
friends  were  waiting  for  me  and  saw  George 
standing  by  himself.  I  didn't  have  the 
faintest  idea  who  he  was,  but  I  fell  in  love  with 
him  then  and  there.  Terrifically  and  hope- 
lessly. I  know  that  sounds  sort  of,  well, 
young,  but  that's  the  way  it  was. 

RIGHT  away  I  began  worrying  about  the 
unknown  girl  he  might  be  in  love  with  and 
had  come  to  meet.  It  was  awful.  I  kept  trying 
to  keep  my  eyes  on  him  and  say  hello  to  my 
friends  at  the  same  time,  and  all  the  time 
trying  to  figure  out  how  I  could  meet  him. 

"Then,  much  as  I  hated  to  do  it  for  fear  he 
would  be  gone  when  I  returned,  I  had  to  go 
see  about  my  luggage.  When  I  got  back  my 
heart  almost  stopped.  For  there  he  was, 
talking  to  Mrs.  Wright  as  friendly  as  you 
please.    It  was  too  good  to  be  true! 

"Then  he  said  T  am  George  Macdonald.' 
That  was  too  much!  I  said  'Not  THE  George 
Macdonald,  not  MY  George?'  He  looked  a 
bit  startled  at  that,  naturally,  and  said,  'I 
hope  so.'  Then  I  said,  'Well,  well.'  It  was 
idiotic,  of  course,  but  it  was  all  I  could  say." 

But  if  Jean  had  fallen  in  love  at  first  sight, 
so  had  George.  They  stood  there  talking, 
talking,  talking,  as  if  by  so  much  as  letting 
each  other  out  of  sight  for  an  instant  they 
would  lose  each  other  forever.  When  he 
drove  her  to  her  hotel  and  said  good  night, 
both  felt  an  eternity  must  pass  before  morn- 
ing. That  is  just  how  completely  and  ecstati- 
cally they  had  fallen  in  love. 

During  the  three  days  of  her  stay  in  New 
York — November  5,  6,  and  7  she  remembers 
they  were — they  saw  each  other  a  total  of 
ten  hours.  An  hour  here,  two  there.  But  it 
was  enough,  apparently,  for  them  to  know  they 
were  destined  for  each  other.  On  the  eve  of 
her  departure  for  Hollywood,  they  drove 
through  Central  Park  in  the  rain  and  gave 
their  hearts  into  each  other's  keeping.  Simply 
and  without  many  words. 

No  definite  day  for  the  marriage  was  set. 
That  was  to  work  itself  out  naturally.  But 
if  they  did  not  know  when,  they  did  know 
exactly  how  that  marriage  was  to  be.  In  a 
church,   with  dignity,  ceremony,   attendants, 
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DIVE  IN  AND  COOL  OFF  .  .  .  We've  managed  to  add 
just  enough  mild  menthol  to  a  blend  of  great  tobaccos  so  that 
every  refreshing  puff  is  soothingly  cool  to  hot  throats.  Get 
yourself  a  pack,  save  the  valuable  B  &  W  coupon  for  attractive, 
nationally  advertised  merchandise  (offer  good  in  U.  S.  A.  only). 
Forget  the  heat,  dive  into  KGDLS,  come  up  smiling!  Brown 
&  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp.,  P.  0.  Box  599,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Cigarette    Box — Two   shades   of  lami- 
nated wood.  Chrome  knob.  100  coupons 


FREE.  Write  for  illustrated  28-page  Silex  Coffee  M.ikrr — Pjrrex  and  chrome. 

B  &  W  premium  booklet  No.  11  Electric. Makes  8  cups  ..  .450  coupons 


RALEIGH  CIGARETTES. ..NOW  AT  POPULAR  PRICES  ...ALSO  CARRY  B  &  W  COUPONS 
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THE  WORLD  S  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  REFRIGERATOR 
Only  the  Shelvador  oilers  this  extra,  usable  space,  this 
convenience  and  lime-sawing.  Jusl  open  the  door!  There, 
at  your  tinger-lips.  are  your  most-oflen-needed  toods.  No 
reaching.  No  searching.  No  soiled  sleeves  or  mussed-up 
foods.  In  ordinary  refrigerators  an  orange  lakes  the  shell 
space  ol  a  milk  bottle.  In  Ihe  SHELVADOR— fully  insu- 
lated door— an  orange  takes  Ihe  space  ol  an  orange!  These 
exclusive  advantages  cost  you  nothing,  so  you  might  as 
well    have    them.    5-year    protection    plan,   ol   course. 


EXCLUSIVELY      IN 


ELECTRIC  REFRIGERATORS 


REMOVES     HAIR 


PERFUMED 

XBAZIN 

CREAM  or  POWDER 


Simply  apply  —  wash  off. 
Giant  SizeTube  or  Powd 
never  costs  more  than 


"50?  sT:barlOc 


ALL  DRUG   OEPT  STORES   TEN  CENT  STORES 


EASILY- QUICKLY- SURELY 


NO  WONDER  SHE  NEVER 


MARRIED! 


Although    she    was    as    :lt- 

tracl  ive    as    the 
girl     tried     bo     hard     to 
please  and  interest  men 
yet     she    never    married,        r j, 
simply    because    she   did     / jJ         /./^v 
not     know     how     to     use     '/'*      s  i 

those  feminine  charms  which  all  women  possess. 
Thackeray  said  -"Men  are  helpless  in  the  hands  of 
women  who  really  know  how  to  handle  them."  You 
have  such  powers.  You  can  develop  and  use  them  to 
win  a  husband,  home  and  happiness.  In  fact,  man} 
married    women    h  helped    in    holding    the 

love  of  their  husbands.     Send  us  only    LOc  an 
will  send  you  the  booklet  entitled,  "Secrets  of  Fasci- 
nating Womanhood"     an  interesting  synopsis  of  the 
revelations  in  "Fascinating  Womanhood."     Sent  in 
plain  wiappei 
PSYCHOLOGY  PRESS.  Dept.  i-Q.  585  KingslanJ  Ave.  Si.  Louis.  Mo. 


lovely  flowers  and  music  and  Jean  unbe- 
lievably beautiful  in  bridal  satin  and  a  veil 
as  diaphanous  as  mist  on  a  mountain  top. 

For  three  months  they  struggled  to  make 
letters  and  telephone  calls  convey  their  love, 
their  longing  for  each  other.  They  tried  to 
be  sensible,  to  remember  that  they  both  had 
work  to  accomplish,  careers  to  establish  more 
firmly.  Then  suddenly  George  wrote  that  he 
had  chucked  his  job  on  the  Great  Xeck  News 
and  was  driving  west  to  her. 

Jean's  heart  did  nip-ups.  Life  which  had 
been  getting  so  difficult  to  live  was  gloriously 
simple  and  simply  glorious  again.  She  wired 
him  she  would  meet  him  in  Phoenix,  packed  a 
fresh  blouse  and  her  most  becoming  hat,  and 
without  Mrs.  Wright's  permission  or  knowl- 
edge, trotted  out  to  the  airport,  confident 
she  could  catch  a  plane  that  would  take  her 
to  Phoenix  in  a  few  hours. 

But  it  was  a  rainy  Valentine's  Day  (strange 
how  rain  runs  all  through  this  romance)  and 
the  regular  planes  were  grounded. 

"But  I  have  to  fly  to  Phoenix,"  she  pleaded 
with  the  airline  officials.    "I  have  to." 

"Sorry,  lady,"  they  told  her.  "Not  on  our 
line.     Too  dangerous." 

JEAN  was  frantic.  George  was  expecting  her 
**  in  Phoenix  that  afternoon  and  be  there  she 
would,  danger  or  no  danger.  She  finally 
found  a  pilot  who  agreed  to  fly  her  there  in  his 
private  plane. 

George  met  her  at  the  airport  as  scheduled 
and  back  they  drove  to  Hollywood,  she  to  a 
thoroughly  worried  and  frightened  guardian 
and  he  to  an  exceedingly  surprised  aunt  and 
uncle.  They  played  together  for  a  week — 
riding,  swimming,  dancing — and  then  George 
set  to  work  in  earnest  on  his  new  career,  the 
writing  of  fiction  and  scenarios.  The  work 
went  well;  he  proved  to  himself  and  several 
studios  he  had  talent  and  something  to  sell. 

It  was  not  just  a  wild  brainstorm,  backed  up 
by  nothing  more  substantial  than  emotion, 
that  changed  the  course  of  their  lives  on  a  cer- 
tain Saturday,  the  21st  of  March. 

On  that  day  they  had  planned  to  drive  to 
Santa  Barbara  to  spend  the  week-end  with 
friends.  Their  packed  bags  were  stowed  in 
the  rumble  seat  and  they  actually  were  on 
their  way  up  the  coast  when  the  idea  struck 
them. 

"Shall  we?"  was  all  George  said. 

"Let's."  was  all  Jean  had  to  say. 

They  turned  around  and  headed  for  the 
little  desert  town  of  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  and 
marriage  instead  of  Santa  Barbara  and  a  gay 
party.  Dusty  and  tired,  they  arrived  about 
seven-thirty  and  ate  in  the  depot  dining  room. 
They  talked  for  hours  in  the  room,  empty  but 
for  themselves  and  one  waitress  who  began 
wishing  to  high  heaven  they  would  leave  so 
she  could  go  home. 

First  thing  they  knew  it  was  ten-thirty  and 
they  still  were  not  married!  Out  they  dashed, 
only  to  find  a  grumpy  traffic  cop  standing 
guard  over  their  illegally  parked  car.  lie 
ended  up  by  telling  them  where  to  get  a  license 
and  find  the  justice  of  the  peace  and  even 
routed  a  jeweler  out  of  bed  so  that  George 
might  buy  the  slender,  diamond-studded  band 
Jean  now  wears. 

Getting  the  ring  was  simple,  (letting  the 
license  almost  caused  a  riot. 

"We  drove  to  the  house  where  they  told 
us  one  nf  the  town  clerks,  a  woman,  Lived," 
Jean  narrated.  "The  lights  were  on  and 
could  see  people  playing  bridge,  but  no  one 
answered  the  door  when  George  knocked. 
Then  he  pounded  and  still  no  one  answered. 
I  suggested  he  throw  some  gravel  against  the 


window  to  attract  their  attention.  He  couldn't 
find  any  gravel,  so  he  decided  to  get  the  same 
effect  by  turning  the  hose  on  the  window. 
We  thought  that  ought  to  bring  some  one." 

It  did.  The  window,  unfortunately,  was 
open.  Carpets,  lace  curtains,  a  bridge  four- 
some and  a  what-not  got  a  thorough  bath. 

The  upshot  of  that  error  in  judgment  was 
twofold;  first  a  bewhiskered  gentleman  in  an 
old-fashioned  night  shirt  demanded  to  know, 
from  his  raised  window  on  the  second  floor, 
what  was  "goin'  on  down  tbar"  and  called 
them  a  couple  of  young  nincompoops  and 
second,  the  indignant  clerk  refused  to  issue  the 
license. 

"So,  we  had  to  find  the  other  clerk,"  Jean 
went  on.  "She  proved  to  be  a  Mrs.  Bunker 
who  lived  on  Bridger  Street  and  was  properly 
sympathetic  to  our  plight  and  the  other  little — 
er — accident.  Not  only  did  she  give  us  the 
license  but  she  came  along  as  a  witness,  just 
in  case  we  needed  one.  Which  we  did,  as  it 
turned  out." 

And  then  the  wedding! 

If  ever  physical  realities  proved  different 
from  daydreams,  the  actual  ceremony  of  the 
marriage  of  Jean  to  George  was  a  classic 
example.  And  although  she  will  not  admit 
it  now,  I  think  it  clouded,  just  a  bit,  what  was 
otherwise  the  most  glorious  and  shining  mo- 
ment of  her  young  life. 

For  the  stately  church  of  her  marriage 
dreams  was  the  plainly  furnished  living  room 
in  the  home  of  a  sleepy  justice  of  the  peace 
who  wore  tomato  red  pajamas  as  he  read  the 
marriage  lines.  More  distressing  than  that, 
he  boasted  an  alarming  set  of  side  whiskers, 
bristly  in  texture  and  sandy  in  color,  which 
he  had  of  necessity  grown  for  the  town's 
Eldorado  celebration.  Adding  to  the  pictur- 
esque scene,  his  equally  sleepy  wife  served  as 
the    second    witness. 

As  far  as  that  goes,  there  was  nothing  very 
bride-y  about  Jean  herself.  In  lieu  of  a  lus- 
trous wedding  gown  she  wore  tan  jodhpurs. 
dusty  riding  boots,  a  brown  sleeveless  sweater- 
coat,  and  a  coral  blouse  of  light-weight  wool. 
A  felt  slouch  hat  was  pulled  over  her  hair 
which  she  had  gathered  into  a  tight  knot  (her 
idea  of  an  impenetrable  disguise!),  and  her 
lovely  face  was  completely  devoid  of  make- 
up. Her  bridal  bouquet  was  a  single  d 
lily  which  George  lad  plucked  and  given  her 
when  they  stopped  by  the  roadside  for  a  kiss 
hours  before. 

Still,  George  says,  she  was  the  most  beautiful 
bride  in  history! 

It  was  exactly  two  minutes  to  twelve  when 
the  justice  mumbled  Ipronounceyoumanand- 
wifefivedollarspli 

WHY  all  this  compromise  with  dreams? 
Only  so  that  she  would  not  be  recognized 
and  they  could  keep  their  marriage  secret  until 
such  time  as  they  wished  to  share  it  openly 
with  the  world.  They  had  their  own  reasons 
for  that.     Personal  ones. 

Hut  as  it  turned  out,  it  was  a  futile  sacrifice. 
Keen  eyed  Mrs.  Bunker  had  made  no  com- 
ment when  she  wrote  Lois  Mae  Green,  Jean's 
teal  name,  on  the  license  They  had  taken 
thai  as  assurance  their  little  plan  had  suc- 
ed.  Hut  when  she  waved  them  good-by 
after  the  ceremony,  she  called:  "And  1  wish 
you  real  happiness.  Miss  Parker!" 

They  left  Las  Vegas  and  drove  for  an  hour 
through  the  vast  silence  and  moon-drenched 
night,  loo  exquisitely  happy  to  speak.  Held 
fast  in  lean's  moist  little  palm  was  the  lone 
desert  flower,  her  bridal  bouquet  and  wedding 
gifl  in  one.  Their  first  honeymoon  home  was 
a  doll-like  bungalow  in  a  tourist  motor  camp 


in   the   dot   on    the   map   called,    by   strange 
coincidence,  Jean. 

Everyone — parents,  friends  and  the  studio — 
was  glad  for  them  when  the  news  became 
known.  It  could  not  have  been  otherwise  in 
the  face  of  their  radiant  happiness.  That 
made  everything  perfect. 

"It  made  us  know  what  we  had  done  was 
right,  not  just  the  foolish  stunt  of  two  kids 
terribly  in  love,"  Jean  said. 

They  spent  a  perfect  honeymoon  in  the 
north  where  they  swam,  rode  horseback,  visit- 
ed mutual  friends  and  spent  lazy  days  dis- 
covering enchanting  new  qualities  in  each 
other  and  new  reasons  for  love.  Then  back 
they  came  to  work,  Jean  to  appear  in  "Texas 
Rangers"  and  George  to  his  latest  scenario. 

They  are  settled  now  in  their  own  little 
home  in  Westwood,  a  suburb  of  Los  Angeles. 
Not,  you  notice,  in  Beverly  Hills.  BelAir, 
Brentwood  or  any  of  the  other  swanky  dis- 
tricts favored  by  film  stars,  but  in  the  locale 
that  is  in  keeping  with  the  pocketbook  of 
George.  For  it  is  his  earnings  entirely  that 
support  them,  pay  the  rent  and  the  salaries 
of  the  maid  and  housekeeper.  At  his  stern 
insistence,  every  cent  of  her  salary  is  banked — 
for  her  alone. 

That  fact,  I  think,  tells  the  story  of  George 
Macdonald  with  greater  clarity  than  all 
Jean's  naturally  extravagant  words  of  praise. 
It  proves,  too,  that  he  will  never  be  Mr. 
Parker. 

Jean  has  no  intention  of  giving  up  her  screen 
career  nor  does  George  want  or  expect  her  to. 
Since  their  respective  jobs  of  writing  and  act- 
ing dovetail  so  beautifully  there  is  no  reason 
why  she  should,  or  why  their  careers  should 
ever  become  an  issue  between  them. 

They  both  love  children  and  want  at  least 
two  of  their  own.  But  not  too  soon.  They 
realize  they  have  important  adjustments  to 
make,  responsibilities  to  shoulder  and  a 
maturity  beyond  the  twenties  to  reach  first. 
This,  then,  is  the  love  and  marriage  story  of 
the  girl  who  always  exemplified  to  movie  fans 
(and,  I  am  sure,  still  will)  virginal  youth 
standing  on  the  brink  of  love  and  life.  And  of 
Mrs.  George  Macdonald  with  a  small  d. 


PHOTOPLAY 
CLOTHES 

They  start  off  next  month 
with  the  most  beautiful 
evening  gown  Adrian  has 
ever  designed.  (It's  printed 
in  four  colors,  too.)  Also, 
there  are  knock-out  sum- 
mer things  worn  by  Ann 
Sothern.  One  of  the  most 
important  stars  wears — . 
But  you  must  see  for  your- 
self in  the  August 

PHOTOPLAY 
Out  July  10th 
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KOTEX  CAN'T  CHAFE 


The  sides   of   Kotex   are  cushioned    in  a   specia 
soft,    downy    cotton    to    prevent    chafing  and   irri- 
tation.  Thus   Wondersoft    Kotex    provides    lasting 
comfort   and   freedom.    But  sides  only  are  cush- 
ioned—  the  center  surface  is  free  to  absorb. 


Kotex  has  a  special  "Equalizer"  center  whose 
channels  guide  moisture  evenly  the  whole  length 
of  the  pad.  Gives  "body"  but  not  bulk  —  pre- 
vents twisting  and  roping.  The  filler  of  Kotex  is 
actually    5   TIMES    more    absorbent    than    cotton. 


The  rounded  ends  of  Kotex  are  flattened  and 
tapered  to  provide  absolute  invisibility.  Even  the 
sheerest  dress,  the  closest-fitting  gown,  reveals 
no  tell-tale  lines  or  wrinkles. 


3  TYPES  OF  KOTEX-ALL  AT 
THE  SAME  LOW  PRICE 

1.  REGULAR  — IN  THE  BLUE  BOX— For  the  or- 
dinary needs  of  most  women. 

2.  JUNIOR  — IN  THE  GREEN  BOX  —  Somewhat 
narrower  —  when  less  protection  is  needed. 

3.  SUPER  — IN  THE  BROWN  BOX  —  Extra  layers 
give  extra  protection,  yet  it  is  no  longer  or  wider 
than  Regular. 

WONDERSOFT  KOTEX 


A    SANITARY    NAPKIN 

made  from  Cellucotton  (not  cottonjl 
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USE    FREE    COUPON    BELOW 

Is  your  face  collecting  a  treacherous,  pore-deep  dirt — 
the  kind  of  "dirty  face"  that  brings  on  pimples,  black- 
heads, enlarged  pores  and  "faded"  skin?  Send  for 
FREE  BOTTLE  offered  below.  Make  the  famous 
"1-2-3  DRESKIN  TEST"— which  has  shown  thou- 
sands of  women  the  danger  of  using  old-fashioned 
skin  cleansing  methods.  DRESKIN,  a  //'^ui^cleanser, 
is  guaranteed — ( 1 )  to  clear  out  deep-seated  dirt — (2) 
to  let  your  skin  "breathe  naturally" — (3)  to  neutral- 
ize skin-Jrying  alkali.  Mail  the  coupon  today!  Make 
the  "1-2-3  Test"  on  your  own  skin.  You  be  the  judge! 

Qcumfianay 

Dreskiiv 

by  the  makers  ofCampana  's  Italian  Balm 


Dangerous  Days  For  Bill  Fields 


CAMPANA  SALES  COMPANY 
197  Lincoln  Highway,  BatavU,  111. 

Two  sizes  —  1  enclose  3  cent  stamp  for 

postage.   Please  send  me  FREE  the 
TRAVEL  SIZE  bottle  of  DRESKIN. 


50c  and  $1.00 


Ctiy- 


In  Canada  —  Campana.  P-7  Caledonia  Road.  To 
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High  School  Course 

at  Home 


Many  Finish  in  2  Years 


Go  as  rapidly  as  vour  time  and  abilities  permit.  Equivalent  to  resi- 
dent achool  work— preparer  for  entrance  to  colleee.  Mandard  H.S. 
exts  supplied.  Diploma  awarded.  Credit  for  H  .  S.  Mibjects  already 
completed.    Single  subjects  if  desired.   Free  Bulletin  on  request. 

American  School,  Dpt.HB-43.Drexel  at  58th.  Chicaqo 


8ri4sk  Away 

GRAY 
HAIR 

AND  LOOK.  10 
YEARS  YOUNGER 


NOW,  without  any  risk,  you 
can  tint  those  streaks  or 
patches  of  gray  or  faded  hair 
to  lustrous  shades  of  blonde, 
brown  or  black.  A  small  brush 
and  BROWNATONE  does  it. 
Prove  it — by  applying  a  little 
of  this  famous  tint  to  a  lock 
of  your  own  hair. 

Used  and  approved — for 
over  twenty-four  years. 
BROWNATONE  is  safe. 
Guaranteed  harmless  for  tint- 
ing gray  hair.  Active  coloring 
agent  is  purely  vegetable. 
( lannot  affect  waving  of  hair. 
Is  economical  and  lasting — will  not  wash  out.  Sim- 
ply retouch  as  the  new  gray  appears.  Imparts  rich, 
beautiful  color  with  amazing  speed.  Just  brush  or 
comb  it  in.  Shades:  "Blonde  to  Medium  Brown" 
and  "Dark  Brown  to  Black"  cover  every  need. 

HUOWN ATONE   is   only    50e— at   all    drug    and 
toilet  counters — always  on  a  money-back  guarantee. 
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doings,  with  Bill  overseeing  the  sandwich  mak- 
ing, spreading  the  cheese,  and  seasoning  all 
with  a  peppering  of  choice  blasphemy. 

Simple  things  again.  A  Sunday  ride  and  a 
picnic. 

Someone  has  called  him  the  misanthrope. 
Perhaps,  in  a  way,  and  yet  his  anxiety  that  no 
one's  feelings  must  be  hurt,  is  pathetic  in  itself. 
"Now  look,"  he  cautions,  "so  and  so  is  coming 
out  and  don't  mention  anything  about  legs. 
She's  very  sensitive  about  her  legs."  And 
there  he  sits  in  a  sweat  of  agony  for  fear  some- 
one unconsciously  would  wound  a  sensitive 
soul. 

The  softest,  hard-boiled  egg  in  Hollywood, 
is  Bill  Fields      Make  no  mistake  about  that. 

The  way  he  puts  on  the  tough  front.  Oh 
dear,  the  swaggering  and  glowering  and  busi- 
ness he  goes  through  to  appear  cynically  tough. 
My,  my,  what  a  show! 

IT  fools  no  one.  Not  a  soul,  not  even  Bill. 
Still  he  assumes  it  through  his  sufferings,  his 
trials,  and  tribulations.  It  is  dreadful  to  see 
and  yet  it  catches  one  like  a  gripping  hand  at 
the  throat  when  one  knows  that  inside  the  left 
hand  pocket  of  his  coat  are  bits  of  string  gath- 
ered together  for  a  sparrow  to  finish  up  that 
nest  over  his  dining-room  window. 

"Bill,  Bill,  don't  leave  us,  don't  leave  us,"  a 
poor  extra  woman  was  heard  sobbing  one  day 
in  a  corner  alone  when  Bill  had  taken  his  tired 
body  home  in  mid-afternoon. 

Somehow  the  cry,  filled  with  the  kind  of  sin- 
cerity Bill  loves,  was  caught  up  and  echoed  in 
every  beating  heart  in  Hollywood  that  day. 

"  Bill,  Bill,  don't  leave  us." 

He  grew  slower.  Three  cameras  were  used 
to  pick  up  the  famous  Fields'  antics  on  the 
screen. 

His  legs  were  swelling.  He  got  up  and  down 
more  slowly,  allowing,  in  his  pride,  no  one  to 
help  him.  "  I'm  not  quite  that  old,  my  friend," 
he'd  say.  "After  all  a  man  isn't  old  at  fifty- 
five  you  know,"  and  so  they'd  pretend  to  be 
busily  engaged  in  seating  themselves  and  fail, 
in  the  goodness  of  their  hearts,  to  see  the  sha- 
dows that  passed  over  his  face  as  the  pain 
gripped  him  in  his  rising  or  seating. 

It  had  frayed  and  shredded  his  nerves.  Just 
talking  to  people  was  an  ordeal  not  even  to  be 
thought  of,  and  yet  he  hadn't  the  heart  to  dis- 
miss those  who  intruded  upon  him.  He  en- 
dured, and  suffered  it  out  at  home,  afterwards. 

His  experiences  with  doctors  had  the  entire 
town  rolling  in  hysterics,  and  even  the  medical 
men,  discouraged  and  bewildered  by  it  all,  had 
to  chuckle. 

He  had  them  first  in  droves.  Finally  he  of- 
fered one  of  them  a  hundred  dollars  a  day  if  he 
could  keep  Bill  from  drinking.  We  are  not, 
by  the  way,  referring  to  water. 

The  doctor  took  him  on  and  the  two  set  out 
for  the  golf  links.  "Now."  warned  Bill,  who 
was  a  top-notcher  at  the  game,  "keep  your 
eye  on  the  ball,  Doc,  and  keep  your  elbow  well 
in. 

"  Yes  sir,"  the  nasal  sing-song  went  on,  "yes 
sir,  eye  on  the  ball." 

At  the  end  of  eighteen  holes,  Bill  was  gayer 
by  one  quart  than  when  he  started  out  and  the 
doctor  was  puzzled.  There  had  simply  been 
too  much  eyeing  of  the  ball  while  Bill  merrily 
hoisted  the  good  tight  arm. 

Finally  Hill's  dog  got  sick  and  the  doctor 
prescribed  a  certain   medicine.     Bill  spotted 


the  German  housekeeper  giving  the  medicine 
to  the  dog  and  strolled  over  "Here  you  so- 
and-so  of  a  blankety-dog  (Bill  idolized  his 
dog)  give  me  that  medicine."  He  smelted  it. 
"Hah.  Something  like,"  he  snorted.  "I'll 
take  this,  and  you  give  the  dog  my  medicine." 

And  he  took  it.  "Felt  better  right  away," 
le  nasaled  it.    "Felt  better  right  away." 

"And  the  dog,  Bill,"  a  friend  asked  in  alarm. 

"Got  worse  immediately,"  Bill  chuckled. 
"Worse  immediately."  And  with  the  short, 
quick  little  steps,  his  soft  hat  rakishly  over 
one  eye,  the  cane  (stolen,  Bill  swore,  from  some 
Englishman)  swinging  a  nonchalant  staccato, 
on  he  went. 

"Got  worse,  immediately." 

"He'd  bring  that  cane  (and,  by  the  way, 
he  carries  it  all  through  'Poppy')  down  over 
my  skull  with  a  thud  if  he  ever  heard  me  say 
it,"  a  friend  said,  "but  Bill  Fields  is  my  idea 
of  a  man  with  a  simple,  childlike  faith  in  God's 
plan  of  nature.  The  kind  of  simple  faith  that 
Man  of  Nazareth  talked  about,  remember?" 

The  German  housekeeper,  tiptoeing  down- 
stairs one  damp  morning  at  five  o'clock,  found 
him  out  on  the  porch  sitting  alone.  His  lone 
favorite  tree  was  just  rising  from  the  mists  of 
night  and  Bill  was  watching  it. 

"Mr.  Fields,  please,  you  have  such  a  cold, 
you'll  get  worse.  You  can't  work  now  for 
three  days.  You'll  get  more  cold  out  here. 
Please,  Mr.  Fields." 

"  Who  ever  told  you,"  Bill  demanded,  "  there 
was  ever  anything  in  the  elements  to  hurt  a 
human?  Anything  in  the  air,  the  rain,  the 
sun?  Shame."  Bill  grew  dramatic  about  it, 
"Shame."    And  sit  out  he  did. 

Rainy  days  they  bundle  him  up  in  scarves 
and  sweaters  and  open  the  doors  and  windows 
and  let  the  rain  from  heaven  beat  and  pour 
and  sing  its  eternal  pattering  song  until  over 
his  homely,  paunchy  face,  ravished  with  pain 
and  swollen  with  illness,  past  and  present,  will 
steal  a  look  of  quiet  peace.  As  if  in  the  rhyth- 
mic beating,  Bill  Fields,  of  all  people  in  this 
world,  can  catch  some  hidden  melody  no  one 
else  could  hear. 

ON  the  rainy  days  he  feels  up  to  it.he  bundles 
up,  pulling  on  his  high  boots  and  topping 
the  whole  get-up  with  an  umbrella,  and  hies  him- 
self across  the  sodden  fields  to  his  trailer.  Un- 
der his  coat  are  pencil  and  paper  and  out  there 
alone  in  his  trailer,  in  the  rain  soaked  fields, 
he  sits  and  writes  dialogue  for  his  picture 
"Poppy." 

His  nights  are  wretched  with  hours  of  un- 
broken rest. 

He  tills  those  gaps. 

Hour  after  hour  he  sits  alone  in  his  room 
writing  sometimes  just  one  word  on  scraps  of 
paper.  A  word  that  next  day  would  blossom 
into  a  line  of  dialogue. 

Little  messages  to  the  German  housekeeper 
or  to  his  secretary  often  find  their  way  into  his 
pocket  with  amazing  results. 

One  morning  on  the  set  Hill  began  pulling 
the  scraps  of  paper  from  his  pockel  to  piss  out 
the  dialogue.  One  terrifically  stupid  stooge 
Stood  near  by,  Adjusting  his  glasses.  Hill 
read  "Call  Young's  market,  re  celery  " 

Could   I  say   that  line.  Mr.  Fields?"  the 
stooge  asked. 

I  \  eryone  immediately  went  dead  pan.  know- 
ing, of  course,  that  the  item  was  meant  for  the 
cook  and  not  the  play 
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"I  think  he  could  handle  that,  don't  you, 
Eddie?"  Fields  asked  the  director,  Eddie 
Sutherland. 

So,  day  by  day,  the  fellow  practiced  his 
precious  line  of  dialogue  that  Mr.  Fields  made 
up  all  by  himself. 

Words,  just  words,  are  funny  to  Bill  Fields. 
"Listen  to  this,"  he'd  call  from  his  chair  in 
the  sunshine  out  in  the  Valley,  as  he  pondered 
over  the  dictionary,  "isn't  this  funny?  Ras- 
cality." He'd  roll  it  over  and  over  his  tongue. 
"RasC^liity,"  he'd  say,  "there's  a  word  for 
you." 

In  just  such  fashion  he  picked  the  word  "Re- 
dundancy" for  his  new  word  in  "Poppy." 
There  was  something  about  it  that  tickled  Bill 
to  pieces. 

"Pardon  my  redundancy,"  he  says  all 
through  the  picture. 

And,  people,  constantly  pardoning  Bill's 
redundancy,  is  funny. 

"The  Great  Man,"  his  colored  cook  calls 
him.  "The  Great  Man."  This  cake  is  for 
The  Great  Man. 

It  privately  amuses  Bill  no  end,  and  occa- 
sionally he  signs  his  letters  "The  Great  Man." 

Underneath,  Bill  Fields  is  really  a  great  man. 
He  hasn't  conquered  nations  or  ruled  a  coun- 
try or  invented  telephones,  or  made  laws,  but 
he  knows  values  in  humanity.  He  doesn't 
even  know  how  to  be  impressed  by  sham  and 
pomp  and  show.  He  is  a  great  man  because 
he  is  a  simple  man.  On  his  desk,  unanswered, 
lie  letters  from  men  we,  of  this  world,  call 
great. 

Bill  is  too  tired,  too  weary,  to  answer.  They 
somehow  didn't  strike  that  cord  of  sincerity 
in  Bill  Fields'  tough  old  heart. 

BUT  a  little  girl  ten  years  old  who  played  the 
merest  bit  in  one  of  his  pictures  wrote  to 
ask  Bill  to  a  dance  recital. 

"I'd  just  love  you  to  see  me  dance,  Mr. 
Fields,"  she  said. 

That  letter,  among  all  the  monogrammed  and 
perfumed  ones,  was  answered,  not  by  the  sec- 
retary, but  by  Bill.  "How  do  you  think  she 
would  like  this?"  he  would  call  out  at  some 
joke  he  had  written,  and  with  the  letter  went 
a  dozen  of  flowers  to  a  little,  unknown  girl 
from  Bill  Fields. 

He  has  courage.  Courage  to  be  himself  and 
to  be  loyal  to  those  like  himself.  No  old 
friends  are  shoved  in  the  background  for 
new  ones 

You  take  Bill's  friends  or  you  don't  take 
Bill. 

He  misses  Will  Rogers.  He  misses  even 
more  his  friend  and  constant  companion,  Sam 
Hardy.  He  wasn't  able  to  go  to  the  funeral, 
but  his  secretary  went.  He  was  out  in  his  be- 
loved sunshine  when  she  came  back.  "Did 
Sam  have  on  his  blue  suit?"  he  asked.  "He 
looked  all  right,  did  he?  Sam?"  Somewhere 
in  that  lonely  tree  of  Bill's  a  whippoorwill  sang 
loud  and  clear. 

"I'm  glad.    Sam  always  liked  to  look  nice." 

A  little  later  he  said,  "I  liked  that  guy.  He 
was  always  the  same. 

"Always  the  same  dirty  so-and-so  of  a 
blankety-blank." 

The  bird  sang  louder.  "A  dirty  so-and- 
so — ." 

Bill's  tribute,  the  only  kind  he  knew,  died 
in  a  strangled  moan  of  grief  in  his  throat. 

Yes,  Bill  sits  in  the  sun  these  days.  The 
warmth  of  it  seeps  through  to  the  gold  of  his 
heart. 

He  waits  there  alone  for  his  call.  And  when 
it  comes  the  world  will  echo  the  cry  of  the 
tired,  old  extra  woman: 

"Bill,  don't  leave  us.     Don't  leave  us." 


DENTISTS   SAY,  "CHEW   DENTYNE"!    We  modems 

kill  our  teeth  with  kindness  —  we  eat  soft  foods  —  give  teeth 
and  gums  too  little  healthful  exercise.  Dentyne  is  a  big  aid  to 
mouth  health  because  its  special,  firmer  consistency  encourages 
more  vigorous  chewing  —  stimulates  circulation  in  gums  and 
mouth  tissues  and  wakens  the  salivary  glands,  promoting 
natural  self-cleansing.  It  keeps  teeth  white  and  those  telltale 
little  chin  muscles  young  and  firm. 

YOU  ENJOY  THE  FLAVOR  FROM  THE  FIRST  TASTE. 

The  moment  you  open  the  Dentyne  package,  you  get  that  de- 
licious, spicy  aroma.  It's  a  superior  chewing  gum  in  every  way! 
You'll  appreciate  too,  its  smart  flat  shape  that  fits  so  neatly 
into  pocket  or  handbag  —  an  exclusive  feature  with  Dentyne. 


Keeps  teeth  white  — 

mouth  healthy 


DENTYNE 

DELICIOUS  CHEWING  GUM 
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Colorinse  truly  glorifies 
woman  s  crowning  glory! 
I  his  harmless  vegetable 
coloring  compound  magi- 
cally rinses  youth  into  your 
hair  and  leaves  it  lovely, 
clean,  lustrous.  Gives  to 
any  hair  the  gleaming. glam- 
ourous highlights  oi  its 
own  natural  color.  And 
L^olorinse  is  easily  re- 
moved— a  shamf>oo  is  all 
that  s  necessary. 


*1  Q  —   for  a  package  containing  2  rinses  at  all  5  and  10 
'  "  »»    cent  store.  Select  your  proper  color  from  The  Nestle 
Shade  Selector  prominently  displayed  on  counters. 


0WWHfr 

N^g*   CLEANS  ALL^4 


CLEANS  ALL 
WHITE  SHOES 


America's  Largest  Selling  White  Shoe  Cleaner 


TAP  DANCING 


The  Exclusive  Story  of  Merle  Oberon's 
$123,000  Damage  Suit 


MP  Your  favoritestars, Patricia 

Ellis, Tom  Brown,  Donald 
Woods,  June  Travis,  Paula  Stone,  Bill 
Stanton,  Raquel  Torres  and  others  .  .  . 
study  tap  dancing  with  Alan  Christie, 
formerly  with  Ziegfeldand  Shubert... 
Learn  to  dance  as  the  stars  do. Take  ad- 
vantage of  Alan  Christie's  modern  Hol- 
lywood studio  methods.  Tap—  tap  —  tap 
your  way  to  thrilling  popularity,  vivid 
i  nd  i  vi duality.an  alluring  figure!  Though 
you  don't  dance  a  step  today  .  .  .  Alan 
Christie's  complete  coui.se  starts  you 
tapping  immediately.  One  book  . .  .  ten 
:.. .from  bcginner'sfundamcntals 
to  professional  tap  tricks  .  .  .  each  step 
(  It, uly  explained  and  illustrated.  Send 
only  one  dollar  today  .  .  .  uist  ten  cents 
a  lesson  .  .  .  for  complete  1 1 

Dance   Today   The  Hollywood  Way 

ALAN  CHRISTIE,  STUDIO  H 

liLLIS  6331    Hollywood   Blvd.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 
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I  have  just  left  Merle's  beach  house  after  one 
of  those  mad,  topsy-turvy,  excited  afternoons 
when  dozens  of  things  happen  at  once;  the  very 
air  crammed  full  of  ringing  telephones,  messen- 
gers, messages  and  general  turmoil  that  con- 
tinually surrounds  this  lady  of  the  calm,  serene 
brow.  Even  when  Merle  is  not  in  the  process  of 
leaving  for  a  Palm  Springs  rest  (or  preparing 
to  fight  a  legal  fight)  that  air  of  excitement  is 
still  there.  Even  on  those  rare  occasions  when 
nothing  seems  to  be  happening,  you  have  the 
distinct  feeling  that  something  is  lurking 
around  the  corner.  Maybe  it's  Oberon's 
clipped,  British  accent  that  gives  the  effect  of 
putting  everything  into  high-frequency  mo- 
tion. 

SHE  was  wearing  dark  blue  slacks  and  sitting 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor  directing  the  packing 
of  four  bags — only  to  suddenly  throw  every- 
thing into  confusion  by  pitching  into  the  work 
herself.  She  looked  very  small  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  goings-on.  But,  while  she  is  the  most 
feminine-looking  woman  I've  known,  she  has 
a  very  masculine  way  of  coming  directly  to 
the  point.  She  knew  why  I  was  there.  She 
dragged  me  immediately  to  a  corner  more-or- 
less  safe  from  shoes,  stockings  and  pajamas 
and  began: 

"There  isn't  much  I  can  say  now.  Nothing 
about  the  case,  really.  I'm  sure  the  place  to 
tell  that  story  first  is  in  the  court. 

"But  I  will  say  this  much:  I  believe  women 
have  as  much  right  to  defend  themselves  as 
men !  And  you  knowr  what  men  do  when  they 
feel  they've  been  done  an  injustice.  They 
fight — and  settle  the  details  later.  But  the 
courts  are  the  only  recourse  for  women.  That's 
why  I  am  taking  my  case  to  law!  I'm  going 
to  fight  this  thing  through  to  the  finish.  I 
think  I'm  right." 

Right  or  wrong,  win  or  lose,  those  are  the 
Oberon  sentiments  on  one  of  the  strangest 
cinematic  contract  tangles  in  Hollywood  his- 
tory— a  battle  that  is  engaging  Hollywood's 
attention  more  completely  than  any  since  the 
famous  Cagney-Warner  suit. 

As  accurately  as  we  can  trace  back  over  the 
story,  the  facts  in  the  case  began  shaping 
themselves  about  six  months  ago,  immediately 
after  Merle  had  completed  "These  Three." 
Samuel  Goldwyn,  who  holds  the  Oberon  con- 
tract for  American  Films,  had  told  her  that  he 
would  not  have  a  picture  prepared  for  her  until 
June.  In  the  months  between,  she  was  free 
to  sign  for  one  or  two  outside  engagements 
with  other  producers. 

The  first  and  most  important  contract  came 
from  the  newdy-formed  company  headed  by 
David  O.  Selznick.  The  original  plans  were 
for  a  film  version  of  the  life  of  Florence  Night- 
ingale. This  was  called  off  because  of  a  prior 
claim  by  Warner  Brothers,  It  was  then  de- 
cided she  should  star  in  "Dark  Victory"  but 
before  much  progress  could  be  made,  this  too 
was  delayed  and  the  company  announced 
Miss  Oberon  was  to  star  in  "The  Garden  Of 
Allah."  A  wonderful  opportunity  for  Merle 
because  the  picture  was  to  be  made  in  color! 

In  the  meantime,  Marlene  Dietrich  was 
having  considerable  trouble  over  at  Paramount 
on  the  production  of  "1  Loved  A  Soldier." 
She  was  not  happy  in  the  part  and.  when 
Ernst  Lubitsch  resigned  as  active  head  of  the 


studio  Marlene  balked  on  continuing  in  a  pro- 
duction which  she  felt  needed  the  most 
sympathetic  executive  understanding.  Mar- 
lene announced  she  was  going  to  England  to 
make  a  picture  for  Alexander  Korda  who  is, 
amusingly-enough,  the  original  discoverer  of 
Merle  Oberon  and  the  holder  of  her  European 
contract. 

Paramount  was  in  a  quandary.  Thousands 
of  dollars  had  been  spent  for  set  construction 
and  additional  thousands  had  gone  out  in 
salaries.  The  picture  must  go  on  or  be  checked 
up  as  a  huge  loss.  There  began  a  mad  search 
for  a  leading  lady  to  supplant  Marlene  who 
had  her  bags  packed  and  was  practically  on 
the  verge  of  leaving  town. 

They  needed  a  "big  name"  and  one  of  the 
few  available  was  Merle  Oberon.  They  sent 
out  a  hurry-up  call.  Would  Merle — could 
Merle  step  into  the  abandoned  role  im- 
mediately? A  most  flattering  salary  offer 
went  with  the  request — even  larger  than  the 
$60,000  called  for  by  the  Selznick  contract. 
Merle  read  the  role  and  liked  it.  She  would 
have  doubtless  agreed  to  start  production  im- 
mediately except  for  the  other  contract  calling 
for  her  services  in  "The  Garden  Of  Allah." 
Reports  on  her  color  "tests"  had  been  glowing 
and  Merle  even  received  a  w  ire  while  vacation- 
ing at  Arrowhead  to  the  effect:  "Oberon 
lovelier  in  color  than  in  black-and-white  .  .  ." 
So  Merle  wired  her  regrets  to  Paramount  and 
Margaret  Sullavan  stepped  into  the  Dietrich 
nile. 

THEN  suddenly,  out  of  a  clear  sky  the  news- 
papers carried  the  singularly  important  story 
that  Marlene  Dietrich  was  not  going  to  Europe 
after  all.  She  was  remaining  in  Hollywood  to 
play  the  leading  role  in  "The  Garden  Of 
Allah!" 

Merle  Oberon  had  been  supplanted  by  Die- 
trich! The  news  story  hinted  that  Oberon  had 
not  liked  the  role  in  "The  Garden  Of  Allah" 
and  had  begged  for  her  release.  Absolutely 
untrue!  Then  an  under-cover  rumor  began 
circulating  to  the  effect  that  the  "real  reason" 
was  the  fact  that  Merle's  color  tests  had  shown 
that  she  did  not  photograph  well  in  color! 
Now,  since  no  one  but  executives  of  the  studio 
had  seen  those  color  tests,  it  is  impossible  for 
an  outsider  to  know  the  accuracy  of  this 
rumored  reason  for  her  replacement  by  Die- 
trich. But  it  has  most  certainly  proved  a 
most  confusing  development  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Merle  had  in  her  possession,  at  the 
time,  a  telegram  from  an  important  agent  close 
to  the  producers,  directly  to  the  contrary. 

"Naturally,  my  pride  was  hurt  by  such  an 
abrupt  dismissal  from  a  contracted  picture," 
Merle  told  me,  "but  beyond  that,  I  felt  that 
my  career  would  be  injured  if  I  left  undis- 
puted the  rumor  that  my  color  tests  were  un- 
satisfactory. Color  is  the  big  factor  in  future 
pictures.  An  undenied  rumor  could  do  me  un- 
told damage.  Hollywood  does  not  always 
bother  itself  to  investigate  for  the  facts  be- 
hind the  rumors  Look  at  the  case  of  John  Gil- 
bert!  The  rumor  that  he  had  a  so-called 
'while  voice'  ruined  one  of  the  most  promising 
careers  Hollywood  lias  ever  known.  1  realized 
that  the  same  might  happen  to  me.  It  might 
lie  legend  that  Oberon  will  not  photo- 
graph well  in  color.     Not  one  producer  in  ten 
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would  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  the  truth. 
No,  too  much  was  at  stake  for  me  to  ignore 
this  insinuation.    I  must  fight. 

"I've  worked  hard  for  what  I  have  achieved 
in  my  career.  I  love  my  work.  I  can't  stand 
idly  by  and  watch  a  mere  rumor  pull  down 
everything  I've  worked  years  to  build.  Motion 
picture  acting  is  the  most  precarious  profession 
in  the  world.  Such  little  things  make  for  suc- 
cess. Such  little  things  break  it!  The  mere 
thread  of  rumor  has  been  known  to  snap  the 
most  solid  of  foundations. 

"And  so,  if  what  we  have  achieved  means 
anything  to  us,  we  can't  afford  to  be  timid. 
We  can't  stand  back  and  be  pushed  off  the 
rungs  of  the  ladder  we  have  already  climbed. 
Once  you  give  way,  once  you  stand  back  and 
let  Hollywood  push  you  around,  you  might  as 
well  give  up.  You  are  beaten.  Your  prestige 
as  an  artist  is  gone,  your  importance  and  value 
as  a  personality  is  somehow  damaged!  It 
isn't  always  the  first  blow  that  does  the 
damage — but  the  first  is  invariably  followed 
by  others  until  at  last  you  can  shout  your 
lungs  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap  and  no 
one  cares.  This  business  is  not  famous  for 
its  second  chances.  Once  you  arrive  at  the 
top,  you've  got  to  fight  every  moment  to  stay 
there.  That  is  why  I  never  have  and  never 
will  allow  Hollywood  to  kick  me  around. 
When  the  public  says  they  no  longer  want  me, 
I  shall  retire  grateful  for  what  I  have  had. 
But  I  refuse  to  be  shoved  into  the  discard 
through  freak  developments  over  which  I 
have  no  control!" 

Merle's  strangely-fascinating  eyes  were  not 
flashing  in  anger  as  she  spoke.  She  merely 
stated  gospel  that  everyone,  wise  to  the  ways 
of  Hollywood  knows  to  be  true. 

In  cold  dollars  and  sense,  it  has  been  figured 
that  this  fiasco  between  a  star  and  a  producer 
has  cost  Merle  about  $100,000  in  contracts 
turned  down  during  the  time  she  thought  she 
was  under  contract. 

In  addition,  it  has  cost  her  six  valuable 
months  from  the  screen  without  a  picture  re- 
leased in  the  meantime! 

But  knowing  Merle  and  her  spirit,  I  doubt 
very  much  if  it  is  the  money  involved  that  is 
tearing  at  her  heart.  It  is  that  shining  bright 
career  of  hers!  That  bright  career  that  has 
given  us  inspired  performances  in  such  pic- 
tures as  "The  Dark  Angel"  and  "These 
Three."  That,  is  the  big  stake.  And  the  Girl 
Who  Won't  Let  Hollywood  Kick  Her  Around, 
is  fighting  for  that  career  with  every  ounce  of 
energy  at  her  command! 


THAT  AMAZING  YOUNG 
MAN— JAMES  STEWART 

Another  star  practically 
forced  him  into  pictures. 
Completely  unknown  a  year 
ago,  his  first  starring  picture 
has  already  been  released. 
Where  does  he  come  from? 
How  did  he  get  this  way? 
You'll  find  all  the  answers 
in  August 

PHOTOPLAY 
Out  July  10th 


I  ...  tnan  its  setting 


Beautiful  as  is  its  setting  .  .  .  the  SHERRY- 
NETHERLAND  is  even  more  favorably  known 
for  its  comfort,  convenience  and  the  excellence 
of  its  service. 

Suites  of  1  to  5  rooms,  each  with  large  serving 
pantry,    by   the  day,    week,    month   or  longer. 


Sherry- ISTetherland 

Facing  the  Park 
Fifth  Avenue  at  59th   •   New  York 


You  Can  Regain  Perfect  Speech  if  you 

STAMMER 

Kiwi  today  for  beautifully  illustrated  book  entitled 
"DON'T  STAMMER,"  which  describes  the  Bogue 
Unit  Method  for  the  scientific  correction  of  stam- 
mering and  stuttering.  Method  successfully  used  at 
Bogue  Institute  for  35  years — since  1901.  Endorsed 
by  physicians.  Full  information  concerning  correc- 
tion of  stammering  ^ent  free.  No  obligation.  Benjamin 
N.  Bogue.  Dept.  656.  Circle  Tower.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
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~  Carelessness  about  perspiration  creates 
unpleasant  talk — and  with  just  cause.  Only 
proper  precautions  will  stop  this  whispering. 
But  be  sure  your  precautions  are  complete — 
use  Dew.  This  effective  deodorant  and  non- 
perspirant  gives  thorough  protection  against 
underarm  odors  and  stains.  Dew  stops  per- 
spiration— instantly.  You  can  apply  Dew  any 
time — just  follow  the  simple  directions.  Dew 
costs  little;  a  small  bottle  lasts  for  months. 
Sold  at  department,  drug  or   chain  stores. 


Keep  gloves,  hats,  bags,  apparel 
fresh  and  immaculate.  Mufti 
dries  instantly;  leaves  no  ring, 
no  odor.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 

Mufti 
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Why  have 

GRAY  HAIR? 

/Test  Bottle  \ 
{    FREE    ) 

Have  young  -  looking 
hair  instead  of  gray. 
This  way  SAFE.  Test  it 
Free — no  risk — no  ex- 
pense. Complete  Test 
Package  proves  results. 

Comb  colorless  liq- 
uid through  hair.  Gray 
vanishes.  Lustrous  col- 
or comes — black,  brown,  auburn,  blonde. 
Won't  rub  off  on  clothing.  Leaves  hair  soft. 
Get  full-sized  bottle  from  druggist.  Money 
back  guarantee.  Or  we'll  send  Free  Test. 
Snip  off  a  lock  of  hair.  Try 
Make  this  test  nrst  on  tnis-  Prove  results. 
'  ^^  Millions  have  sent  for  this 
B7  I  I?  I?  test.  Mail  coupon  for  FREE 
m     mm   mA   mA    TEST  PACKAGE. 

r — MARY  T.  GOLDMAN  — i 

2418  Goldman  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
I    Name 


Street. 


I 

I 

|    City 

I    Color  of  your  hair?. 
I 


State. 
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Pot— Not  for  the  Hoi  Pol  lot 

Not  for  the  hoi  polloi  is  Poi,  fermented 
paste  from  the  taro  root,  cherished  by  the 
natives  of  Hawaii.  Hawaii,  paradise  of 
plenty,  may  surprise  Mainland  visitors  with 
Poi,  but  delights  them  with  golden  pine- 
apple juice. 

Pure,  unsweetened  pineapple  juice  from 
select  DOLE-grown  pineapples  comes  in 
vacuum-sealed  cans  to  delight  Mainland 
men,  women,  and  children ;  epicurean  ele- 
gants &  hoi  polloi.  Summer's  activities 
make  fruit  juice  important  in  the  diet.  Eco- 
nomically priced.  DOLE  juice  has  the 
A.M. A.  Seal  of  Acceptance.  One  rule  to 
obtain  the  unsweetened  juice  of  Hawaiian 
pineapples  in  vacuum-sealed  cans:  Ask  for 
DOLE  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Juice. 

Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd., 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  U.S.A. — Sales  Offices: 
San  Francisco,  California. 


GfMyHcrir 

If  von  are  dissatisfied  with  your  hair  inquire  into  unique 
French  method  KNOGRAY.  Any  shade  from  one  bottle. 
Nnt  a  restorer.  Colors  roots  perf  eccly. Can't  fad  e.  Permit*  Perm. 
Wave.    ENTIRELY    DIFFERENT  from  anything   you  have 

known.  Free  Book.  Madame  Turmel,  DepL28-E256W.3Ut  St.  N.Y.C. 


freckles 


^  Banish  those  embarrassing 
freckles  quickly  in  the  privacy 
of  your  room.  Your  friends  will 
wonder  how  you  did  it.  Still- 
man's  Freckle  Cream  removes 
them  while  you  sleep. 
Leaves    the    skin    soft,      50  C 


smooth,  and  clear. 

Booklet    on    request. 
Stillman  Co.,  Aurora,  111.,  Dept.  82 


a  jar 


Siillman's  FRECKLE  CREAM 


RED 


CLEARS  EYES 

in  Seconds! 


THOUSANDS  atnazcdat 
results  with  new,  scientific 
EYE-GENE.  Bloodshot  eyes 
cleared  in  seconds  ...  or  money 
back !  Cloudy  eyes  made  spark- 
ling-white. Soothes  and  re- 
freshes tired,  strained,  itching 
eyes  almost  instantly.  Stainless, safe 

EYE-GENE 


At  all  drua 

. 
mrnt  stores 


Garbo  Talks  at  Last! 


[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  49  ] 


well  planned.  She  would  earn  a  certain 
amount  of  money  in  America;  and  then,  at  the 
height  of  her  fame,  she  would  retire  to  Sweden 
or  to  a  little  island  off  the  coast  of  Sweden. 
There  she  would  find  isolation;  the  kind  of 
happiness  she  sought. 

Year  after  year  she  built  her  dream.  The 
money  piled  up.  (Contrary  to  Hollywood 
gossip,  Garbo  lost  no  money  in  the  crash  of 
Kreuger,  the  match  king.)  The  dream  grew 
brighter  and  more  vivid,  closer  to  realization. 

And  then  Garbo  met  George  Brent.  Their 
friendship  started,  according  to  Hollywood 
grapevine  rumors,  as  a  publicity  stunt.  Just 
before  "Queen  Christina"  was  released,  a  host 
of  stories  sprang  up  coupling  Garbo's  name 
with  that  of  her  director,  Rouben  Mamoulian. 
Before  "The  Painted  Veil"  was  released, 
Garbo  and  Brent  were  seen  everywhere  to- 
gether. 

TJ  UT  if  the  thing  started  out  as  a  publicity  gag, 
^it  ended  in  dead  earnest.  And  Garbo,  who 
once  thought  she  was  through  with  love,  found 
herself  torn  between  two  things — her  dreams  of 
retirement  and  her  feeling  for  George  Brent. 
On  the  one  hand,  everything  she  had  ever  been, 
everything  she  still  was  pulled  her  toward 
Sweden;  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  new,  heart- 
thrilling  emotion  filled  her  days  in  Hollywood 
with  enchantment. 

Within  a  month  or  two  after  they  had  met 
on  the  set  George  and  Greta  were  fast  friends. 
George  built  a  great  wall  around  his  solitary 
house  so  that  Garbo  might  come  there  and  lie 
about  on  the  lawns,  play  tennis  with  him  on  the 
courts  and  swim  in  his  pool  without  the  eyes  of 
the  curious  looking  in  over  hedges  and  between 
gate  posts. 

Together  they  sought  out  secluded,  inex- 
pensive restaurants  where  no  one  would  sus- 
pect them  of  dining.  Together  they  walked 
quietly  into  theaters  and  side-street  movie 
houses.  Together  they  laughed  and  played 
as  inseparable  companions. 

And  yet — Garbo  was  frightened.  She  had 
seen  so  many  lives  wrecked  by  a  foolish  in- 
fatuation. Was  it  that  she  was  afraid  of  the 
intensity  and  violence  of  this  new-born 
emotion,  and  troubled  by  the  way  in  which  it 
made  all  her  dreams  of  the  past  seem  vague  and 
unimportant?' 

Now  when  Susie  Jones  wonders  if  she  really 
loves  that  Smith  boy  or  whether  it's  just  an 
infatuation,  there's  one  thing  she  usually  sug- 
gests if  she's  a  smart  girl.  Thousands  of  lovers 
have  fallen  back  on  the  same  idea.  ''Let's 
separate,"  they  say,  "and  see  how  much  we 
really  miss  each  other." 

So  Garbo  must  have  said  to  George  Brent 
one  day,  "I'm  leaving  for  Sweden.  If  it's  real 
love,  if  we  find  that  we  really  care.  I'll  come 
back  to  you.    Otherwise — " 

And  George — George  Brent  who  had  prayed 
for  loneliness  and  peace  In-fore  Garbo  came 
into  his  life — begged  her  to  reconsider.  But 
Garbo  said  good-by. 

A  year  later  Greta  returned  to  a  picture  eon 
tract  she  did  not  need  either  financially  be- 
cause she  has  plenty  of  money,  nor  from  a 
career  standpoint  because  she  has  had  all  thai 
a  career  can  offer  her.  Nevertheless  she  came 
back,  and  like  a  homing  pigeon,  went  straight 
from  the  train  to  George. 

I  think  she  came  back  because  she  discovered 
that  the  love  bet  ween  herself  and  imperturbable. 


handsome  George  Brent  is  a  greater  thing  than 
the  love  of  home  country  and  retirement. 

I  asked  Miss  Garbo  about  romance  and 
asked  her  if  there  was  a  man  who  might  claim 
her  heart  and  affections. 

\  trace  of  a  smile  crossed  her  features. 
Greta  Garbo  was  a  little  wistful  and  mysterious 
as  she  parried  the  question.  "Well,  I  cannot 
say.  That  is  a  personal  thing.  We  like  to  keep 
some  things  to  ourselves.  Romance — it  is  a 
wonderful  thing.  All  life  is  full  of  romance  for 
me." 

But  you  can  draw  your  own  conclusions  from 
this.  During  her  stay  in  Sweden  Garbo  was  ill 
most  of  the  time.  When  she  left  Sweden  she 
was  a  sick  woman  but  got  better  as  she  pro- 
gressed toward  Hollywood  until  on  her  arrival 
in  Hollywood  she  was  happy  and  smiling.  And 
the  reason  is  obvious.  She  was  looking  for- 
ward to  her  reunion  with  Brent. 

Just  before  Garbo  returned  Brent  went 
hermit  and  fixed  up  another  house  with  a  wall 
around  it  as  of  yore.  Once  again  Garbo  may 
come  there  and  lie  about  on  the  lawns,  play 
tennis  with  him  on  the  courts  and  swim  in  his 
pool  without  being  disturbed  by  the  crowds  of 
curiosity  seekers  she  hates. 

It's  an  amazing  situation,  this  romance  be- 
tween these  two.  When  you  take  them  as  two 
distinct  entities,  as  two  separate  personalities, 
you  find  so  many  inexplicable  things  to  wonder 
about,  and  yet  they  should  be  together. 
Psychologically  they  have  a  common  ground 
on  which  to  tread.  So  far  as  complexes  and 
inhibitions  are  concerned  they  share  them  to- 
gether. 

Both  are  lone  wolves.  Both  shy  carefully 
aw-ay  from  relationships  with  other  people. 
Both  detest  parties  and  shining  lights  and  all 
the  laughter  and  gaiety  that  is  Hollywood 
after  dark. 

Both  are  congenitally  recluses. 

And  the  lives  of  both  are  more  romantic, 
more  unbelievable  than  the  wildest  of  hacked- 
out  fiction  stories. 

You  know  the  history  of  Garbo's  career  too 
well  for  me  to  bore  you  with  it  here.  But 
George  Brent's  is  another  story.  It  begins 
properly  in  a  little  mid-western  Irish  town  be- 
cause he  was  horn  there  of  a  warrior  family. 
He  is  still  defiantly  Irish  with  all  the  ability  fur 
melancholia  and  all  the  capacity  for  great 
tragic  sorrow  and  all  the  need  for  wild  un- 
bridled laughter  that  typifies  his  race.  His  is 
an  aura  of  swinging  shillalas  and  howling 
banshees  subdued  by  an  overpowering  intro- 
version and  in  this  last  characteristic  he  is 
joined  by  Garbo,  the  cold  Swede. 

GROWING  into  manhood,  he  became  the 
trusted  dispatch  carrier  of  leader  Michael 
Collins,  probably  the  most  dangerous  post  of 
the  entire  Irish  rebellion.  When  Collins  was 
killed.  George  slipped  off  to  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
to  save  his  life  His  pursuers  found  him  there 
and  in  the  darkness  before  the  dawn  he  had  to 
flee  to  England.  He  discovered  a  freight  boat 
in  Plymouth  that  could  offer  him  passage  to 
America. 

He'd  had  a  little  stage  experience,  so  he 
joined  several  stock  companies,  squirmed  his 
way  upward  first  to  Broadway  and  then  to 
Hollywood,  until  finally  one  day  Ruth  Chatter- 
ton  said  of  him,  "Where  has  he  been  all  my 
life?" 

You  are  familiar  with  the  rest,  with  his  mar- 
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riage  to  Ruth  and  with  their  separation  a  year 
or  so  later.  A  lot  of  rumors  went  around  then, 
but  none  of  these  was  the  real  explanation. 

Because  George  Brent  is  now  and  was  then 
at  heart  a  "male  Garbo"  the  conflicts  within 
Greta  which  have  made  her  isolate  herself  from 
the  world  have  a  counterpart  in  him.  Ruth 
Chatterton  was  wise,  witty,  fond  of  society,  of 
gay  times.  She  was  one  of  the  grandest 
hostesses  in  all  of  Hollywood,  and  liked  to 
entertain  a  small,  very  brilliant,  intellectual 
clique.  George  Brent  tried  to  adapt  himself  to 
her  way  of  living,  but  found  it  impossible. 

Just  after  he  separated  from  Ruth  Chatter- 
ton,  he  said  to  an  interviewer  for  publication, 
"I'm  not  going  to  fall  in  love.  I'm  free  and 
I'm  going  to  stay  free.  I  think  any  man  likes 
his  freedom  once  in  a  while.  He  can  read  his 
newspaper  at  the  table;  he  doesn't  have  to 
dress  for  dinner;  and  he  doesn't  have  to  talk 
when  he  gets  home  from  the  studio  dead  tired. 
Another  thing  about  living  alone  is  that  you 
don't  have  to  go  out  all  the  time." 

For  a  time  after  he  said  good-by  to  Ruth  he 
lived  quietly  alone  without  companionship  and 
without  any  diversion  except  work.  The  juice 
of  loneliness  was  his  to  stew  in  and  I  think  he 
found  a  flavor  in  it. 

In  the  same  way  that  George  Brent  tried  to 
adapt  himself  to  Ruth  Chatterton,  Garbo  once 
tried  to  adapt  herself  to  John  Gilbert  and 
failed.  Because  Gilbert  was  a  friendly,  sociable 
person  who  liked  parties  and  gay  times,  Garbo 
tried  to  make  herself  over  for  the  man  she 
loved.  She  tried  to  go  to  the  places  he  enjoyed. 
And  only  succeeded  in  making  herself  miser- 
able. 


In  George  Brent  she  has  found  a  man  with 
whom  she  can  be  herself.  In  Greta,  George  has 
found  a  woman  with  whom  he  can  be  himself. 

What  will  happen?  Will  they  disappear 
quietly  some  week-end  to  offer  the  American 
press  a  front  page  streamer  to  the  effect  that 
Garbo  has  married  at  last?  You  know  this 
much,  that  when  Greta  has  finished  her  two 
pictures  at  Metro,  "Camille"  and  "Countess 
Walenska,"  she  will  pack  her  half  million  addi- 
tional dollars  away  with  her  other  millions  and 
become  an  ex-star  and  an  ex-legend.  If  she 
didn't  do  that  voluntarily  she  would  probably 
have  to  do  it  in  a  few  more  years  anyway. 

Garbo  has  found  a  greater  love  than  any  she 
has  ever  known  in  her  life  because  she  has 
found  a  man  who  understands  her  and  whom 
she  can  understand. 

No  wonder  she  says  she  is  happy  to  be  back 
in  America!  No  wonder,  after  more  than  ten 
years  of  fame,  she  has  recently  purchased  a 
tract  of  land  in  Beverly  Hills.  For  she  has 
found  that  home  is  where  the  heart  is. 

And  out  of  it  all  has  come  a  new,  warmer, 
more  human  Greta.  Almost  inevitably  the 
coldest  of  women  thaw  when  they  are  in  love. 
No  wonder  then  that  the  glamorous  Garbo  of 
chiseled  beauty  and  icy  moods  and  careful 
quiet  has  vanished  forever  into  the  limbo  of 
forgotten  things. 

If  you  love  Greta  as  a  great  woman  and  a 
great  actress  be  happy  for  her  because  she  has 
found  peace,  contentment  and  all  the  brilliant 
joy  of  living.  She  has  found  an  all-enclosing 
purpose  to  point  the  way  of  her  life.  She  has 
found  the  meaning  so  long  hidden  in  years  of 
bewilderment  and  loneliness. 


On  the  Spot  News 


Margaret  Sullavan  is  pouting  because  the 
cast  won't  be  off  her  arm  in  time  to  play  with 
Henry  Fonda  in  "Reno  in  the  Fall."  Mar- 
garet played  that  role  once  before. 

Irene  Dunne  has  been  signed  by  Universal  to 
play  Madame  Curie,  the  discoverer  of  Radium. 

Dick  Powell  has  begun  actual  work  again 
with  throat  healed  and  brand  new  mustache. 

Sonja  Henie,  the  champion  ice  skater,  will 
probably  make  "Champagne  Waltz,"  with 
George  Raft. 

After  making  dramatic  sensation  of  the  year 
Mervyn  Le  Roy's  next  is  the  rollicking  comedy, 
"Three  Men  on  a  Horse." 

Victor  McLaglen  won't  sing  after  all.  His 
next  picture,  for  Universal,  is  called  "Big." 

Frank  Lloyd's  first  for  Paramount  as  pro- 
ducer and  director  is  "Maid  of  Salem." 
Claudette  Colbert- plays  the  part  of  the  maid 
burned  for  witchcraft. 

Ida  Lupino  goes  back  to  Pickford-Lasky  for 
"Gay  Desperado,"  with  Nino  Martini 

Little  Frances  Farmer  goes  from  "Rhythm 
on  the  Range"  to  Sam  Goldwyn's  to  play  the 
lead  in  "  Come  and  Get  It."  Frances  is  a  prod- 
uct of  Odupara  Mount  Stock  Co. 

Dudley  Digges  is  one  more  actor  who  turns 
Chinese,  for  the  picture,  "Chinese  Gold." 

Errol  Flynn  slipped  during  a  scene  this 
morning  and  slashed  Olivia  de  Havilland's  face 


with    a    sword.      Accident    occurred    during 
"Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade." 

Paula  Stone  and  Alma  Lloyd  are  streamlin- 
ing to  New  York,  Alma  to  go  on  the  stage  and 
Paula  for  a  rest  before  she  accepts  English  pic- 
ture offers. 

Douglas  Montgomery  is  tearing  up  the  night 
life  in  Ceylon,  India,  preparatory  to  his  return 
to  Hollywood.  He's  got  a  picture  lined  up,  but 
won't  tell  what  it  is. 

Newest  initials  to  be  carved  on  the  Holly- 
wood romance  tree  are  those  of  Tom  Brown 
and  Toby  Wing. 

Harriet  Hilliard  has  had  to  interrupt  her 
New  York  honeymoon  for  the  second  time. 
She's  back  to  work  long  enough  to  star  in  a 
new  picture,  then  New  York  and  new  husband 
again. 

Robert  Cummings  is  on  the  sick  list — make- 
up poisoning. 

Eddie  Sutherland  flew  East,  caught  the 
Hindenberg  on  its  return  flight  and  went  to 
Europe  for  nine  days.  Loretta  Young  stayed 
home  and  pined. 

Frances  Sage  met,  loved,  and  married  Julius 
Epstein,  Warners'  writer.  The  marriage  was 
an  old  fashioned  one  with  maids  and  bridal 
veils.  They're  still  honeymooning  at  Yosemite. 

Lionel  Barrymore  in  woman's  garb  for 
"Witch  of  Timbucktoo"  gave  in  to  studio  when 
asked  to  wear  false  bosom,  but  flatly  refuses 
the  bustle. 


NOW  OFFERED  YOU 

V-Erte  used  exclusively  in 
Paramount  Pictures. 

Why?  Because  V-Ette  keeps  busts  in  most 
natural,  alluring  posture.. .uplifted,  separ- 
ate and  "peaked",  or  "rounded"  (either 
style).  Patented  "Whirlpool"  pockets... 
an  ingenious  series  of  concentric  soft 
thread  stitching  .  .  .  Conform  as  though 
sculptured.  Cannot  lose  original  contour, 
no  matter  how  often  worn  or  laundered. 

V-Ette  diaphram  control  band  relieves 
tension,  prevents  bulge. ..  achieves  slim, 
youthful  silhouette.  Adjustable  shoulder 
straps.  Does  not  ride  up  in  back  nor 
let  you  down  in  front. 

Enjoy  the  comfort  and  alluring  style 
confidence  of  V-Ette  now.  See  them  at 
leading  stores. 
PQ  p  jm  Write  for  free  style  folder  and 

W\  C  C   give  nameof  your  favorite  store. 
HOLLYWOOD-MAXWELL  COMPANY 
6775   Hollywood   Blvd.  .  .  Hollywood,  Calif, 

Creators  of:  "Her  Secret",  "Hollywood" 
"Nu-Vu"-  Brassieres  for  every  figure. 
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WHIRLPOOL 
BRASSIERE 


THE  GUARANTEED 
WHITE  SHOE  CLEANER 


America's  Largest  Selling  White  Shoe  Cleaner 


Allure 0 .  .Charm 
Feminine  Appeal... 

all  can   be   yours 

Call  it  "sex  appeal" — "it"  or  what  you  I 
like  .  .  .  radiant  personality  is  a  reflection  | 
of  the  good  health  and  mental  ease  that  | 
comes  from  utmost  care  in  personal  hy- 
giene. SANEX  DOUCHE  POWDER  has  I 
been  the  choice  of  discriminating  women 
because  it  is  cleansing,  refreshing,  and  °    So  that  you, 

leaves  no  after  odor;  physicians  endorse  it     t0°.    niay    know    the 
because  it  is  safe,  mild  and  effective.  pleasant  use   and 

healthful  benefits  of 

Send  for  FREE  BOOKLET  %***°° 

or,  it  will  be  sent  you  ma,  offcr  „  maJc 

FREE  with  a  trial  pack-  raaj|  thc  c         „  ^ 

age  (regularly  50c  in  ,ow  _ 

drug  and  depart- 

ment  stores)  of   */E(     ^m          k  «      M        « 

"SANEX 

FEMININE    HYGIENE 

SANEX  COMPANY,  Mmmapdu.  Minn, 
Send  me  free  booklet  and  (for  i^c  en- 
closed)  trial  package  in  plain   wrapper. 
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Lilly  Dache,  one  of  America's  foremost  hat  de- 
signers, creates  this  utterly  charming  daytime 
hat  of  soft  blue  toyo  straw  —  with  a  perky 
oriental  yellowbird  set  on  the  crown  directly  off 
center.  Its  striking,  swooping,  narrow  accordian 
brim  is  a  sure  challenge  to  adventure.  Says 
Mme.  Dache:  "The  shallow  sailor  crown  lifts 
the  hat  off  the  eyes,  and  to  achieve  real  chic  it  is 
important  of  course  to  reveal  the  eyes  at  their 
best  —  in  eye  makeup  as  well  as  hat  design. 


MOD€RN  fyjlThak-Up  IS  PS  N€C€SSPRY 
TO  CkiC  PS  TH€  SMPRT€ST/7fe^ 

CHIC!  —  elusive,  magnetic  quality  —  sweep  of  long  lovely 
lashes!  This  most  compelling  of  all  feminine  charms  can  be 
yours  instantly,  easily,  with  Maybelline  Eye  Beauty  Aids. 
Don't  deny  your  eyes  their  marvelous  powers — darken  your 
ladies  into  long  luxuriant  fringe  with  Maybelline  Mascara — 
the  modern,  non-smarting,  tcarproof  mascara  preferred  by 
more  than  ten  million  fastidious  women  throughout  the  world. 
Try  it  in  either  the  famous  Solid  form  or  the  new  Cream  form — 
lightly  for  the  smoothest,  most  silken  effects;  or  more  heavily 
for  a  deep  rich  appearance.  In  Blade,  Brown  and  Blue. 

Encased  in  a  beautiful  red  and  gold  vanity,  the  modern 
Sdl id  form  Maybelline  Mascara  is  priced  at  75c  at  all  leading 
toilet  goods  counters.  Generous  introductory  sizes  of  all 
Maybelline  Eye  Beauty  Aids — including  the  new  Cream  form 
mascara — may  be  had  at  leading  10c  stores.  Try  them  today! 


MASCARA 
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WORLD'S  FINEST  AND  LARGEST  SELLING  EVE  BEAUTY  AIDS 


Why  Madge  Evans 
Has  Never  Married 

[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  36  ] 

knows  just  how  far  she  can  go,  just  what  roles 
she  wants  to  play  and  just  what  modicum  of 
success  may  be  hers.  She's  going  to  get  those 
things,  or  bust  trying. 

"Up  until  recently  I've  been  an  ingenue,  a 
young  leading  lady — and  that's  about  all," 
she  told  me. 

"Well,  I've  other  ambitions.  I  may  never 
be  a  great  star,  but  eventually  I'll  play  mature, 
intelligent  roles — that's  an  achievement  I've 
set  for  myself,  do  you  see?" 

This  attitude  isn't  only  the  result  of  cold 
reasoning,  you  understand.  It's  based  on  an 
involuntary  psychological  set-up  in  Madge. 
She's  congenitaUy  unable  to  start  anything 
without  finishing  it.  Her  entire  training,  her 
entire  life,  have  been  worked  out  on  that 
philosophy — and  when  anything  is  so  com- 
pletely a  part  of  your  personality,  you  can't 
deny  it  or  put  it  aside. 

The  explanation  of  all  this  must  begin  many 
years  ago,  when  Madge  was  a  child  star  and 
made  such  happy  little  pictures  as  "Neighbor 
Nelly"  (a  poem  on  celluloid)  and  "Heida" 
.  .  .  When  she  reached  adolescence;  when  her 
small  trotting  walk  became  an  awkward  loping 
and  her  little  child's  body  developed  angles 
here  and  there — then  time  had  to  be  taken  out 
from  public  appearance. 

SHE  had  to  relinquish  her  leisure  to  a  tutor 
and  study  lessons  and  play  house  with  neigh- 
borhood misses;  she  had  to  travel  a  little. 

Whether  or  not  she  would  ever  go  back  to 
pictures,  or  re-discover  success  when  finally 
she  grew  up,  was  a  touch-and-go  question. 
Pretty  children,  on  the  whole,  have  a  discon- 
certing habit  of  maturing  into  rather  plain 
young  women,  sometimes;  and  of  course  if  that 
should  happen  .  .  . 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  for 
Madge's  happiness  if  she  had  not  em< 
from  that  gawky  period  as  a  charming  and 
beautiful  woman — still  talented,  still  lovelj 
Because  if  that  hadn't  happened  she  would 
never  have  returned  to  the  stage,  or  have  made 
new  contracts  with  Hollywood;  simply,  she 
probably  would  have  married  early  and  con- 
tented herself  with  home  and  family. 

But  when  she  was  sixteen  or   thereabouts, 
she  looked  into  a  mirror  one  day — dabbe 
her  hair,  stuck  her  tongue  in  her  cheek,  crossed 
her  fingers,  and  called  to  her  mother. 

"  I'm  going  out  and  look  for  a  job,"  she  said 
firmly.      "On    the  stage.      Where's   my  hat?" 

She  f.nmd  the  hat,  aftei  .1  si  ort  search;  and 
after  a  long,  wearisome  search,  she  found  the 
job.  On  the  staj  1 

She  -till  has  that  job.  And  she  still  has  to 
finish  it. 

To  some  of  you  this  resolve  of  Madge's  may 
be  rather  hard  to  understand.  You  may  say 
to  yourselves,  "Why  the  one  track  attitude? 
Other  people  have  had  marriage  and  career 
too.    Someof  them  made  a  success  of  both 

Maybe  Madge  could  do  that.  But  the 
chances  art-  ninety  to  a  hundred  against  her — 
and  she  can't  take  even  one  of  those  chai 
She  has  before  her  the  multiple  examples  of 
other  actresses  who  have  tried  this  thing  and 
failed,  the  many  court  records  of  Hollywc 
famous  divorces.  She  worked  too  hard  for  her 
career  to  give  it  up  before  it's  finished,  evi  n 
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her  stubborn  psychological  makeup  would  let 
her  be  a  quitter. 

She  constructed  her  success  alone,  unaided; 
she  spent  years  building  what  she  has  now. 
And  she  has  evolved  in  herself  a  viewpoint 
toward  it  that  can  never  be  changed  until  she 
has  reached  her  goal. 

When  she  went  out  to  get  that  first  job  she 
went  alone  to  managers'  offices  and  booking 
agencies,  stood  for  hours  in  crowded  ante- 
chambers, went  worried  and  a  little  scared  on 
the  quest  of  the  elusive  'break.'  When  she  got 
it  finally,  at  $75  a  week,  she  knew  that  not 
heaven  nor  earth  could  stop  her  now. 

From  that  time  on  she  has  led  an  inde- 
pendent sort  of  life,  managed  all  her  own  affairs 
— financial,  business,  social,  love — and  she  has, 
with  one  or  two  minor  exceptions,  made  all 
of  her  own  decisions. 

Career  before  marriage  is  one  of  them. 

It  hasn't  been  easy.  At  the  risk  of  a  cliche, 
1  ivould  suggest  that  it  is  harder  to  keep  from 
doing  something  when  you  want  to  do  it,  than 
to  resist  a  thing  you  care  nothing  about.  It  is 
harder  to  refuse  cake  than  to  turn  from  pickles. 

And  Madge  Evans  has  wanted  to  be  married. 
In  New  York,  just  before  she  came  to  Holly- 
wood, she  met  a  young  actor,  accepted  his  in- 
vitations, liked  him  more  and  more,  and 
eventually  loved  him.  He  represented  first 
love  for  her — enthralling,  engrossing;  and 
during  that  period  she  gave  much  thought  to 
churchbells  and  white  veils  and  all  the  ac- 
companying delightful  fuss. 

Probably  she  would  have  accepted  him  if 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  hadn't  offered  her  a 
contract.  At  that  time  career,  as  such,  did 
not  hold  so  much  importance.  From  the  stand- 
point of  her  complexes,  there  would  still  have 
been  time  to  change  all  these  attitudes  of  hers. 

She  said  to  him,  "I'll  be  back  in  a  month  or 
two.  Just  as  soon  as  I  finish  this  picture 
assignment."  But  Hollywood  and  America 
liked  her  very  much  .  .  . 

And  after  awhile  both  Madge  and  the 
young  New  York  actor  discovered  that  love 
perhaps  meant  more  to  each  of  them  than  the 
sudden,  intense  infatuation  that  had  been 
theirs. 

Nevertheless,  she  wanted  marriage  then. 
And  she'd  like  it  today.  "It  would  be  the 
best  thing  in  the  world  for  me,"  she  said, 
shifting  in  her  chair  and  wrinkling  her  fore- 
head, "and  besides  it  would  make  me  very 
happy.  I  could  have  a  home  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word,  I  could  entertain  as  a  wife  .  .  . 
Don't  think  I  haven't  considered  all  that. 

"  But  there  is  this:  when  you  marry  a  person 
you  begin  meddling  in  his  life.  That  can't 
be  helped.  But  so  far  as  I'm  concerned  I 
won't  put  my  fingers  into  anyone's  personality 


until  I  know  I  can  do  a  good  job  of  it  and  con- 
centrate all  my  time  and  sincerity  on  the  task. 

"  I  couldn't  do  that  today  because  I've  still 
another  assignment — that  of  being  a  good 
actress — to  finish  first." 

She  tapped  a  paper-weight  on  the  coffee- 
table  for  emphasis.  "Suppose  I  had  married 
during  that  time  when  I  wanted  to  so  much. 
If  later  something  had  happened  to  my  work 
and  I  had  made  a  failure  of  things,  I'd  have 
laid  the  blame,  almost  certainly,  on  the  fact 
that  I  hadn't  stayed  single.  That  wouldn't 
have  been  fair.  It  probably  wouldn't  have  had 
any  basis  of  truth.  But  it  would  have  been 
human. 

"I  wouldn't  have  that  happen,  and  I  think 
any  man  with  whom  I  might  be  in  love  would 
agree  with  me.  Naturally  if  he  knew  the  way 
I  felt — and  I  shouldn't  leave  him  long  in  doubt 
— then  he  wouldn't  want  to  take  such  a  long 
chance  any  more  than  I  should.  He  would 
want  our  marriage  to  last  just  as  much  as  I." 

For  the  present,  Madge  is  satisfied.  She 
lives  so  well  in  that  house  in  Beverly  Hills — a 
shaded,  discreet  house — with  her  mother  and 
brother  .  .  .  She  entertains  a  little,  goes  out 
a  little,  works  a  great  deal,  and  studies  hard 
during  occasional  vacations.  Her  life  is  es- 
sentially a  full  one,  adapted  to  her  ambitions; 
and  when  those  ambitions  are  fulfilled  there 
will  be  time  enough  for  change. 

"It  won't  be  very  long,  though,"  I  said. 
"Not  the  way  you're  going." 

She  smiled.  "I  hope  you're  right.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  think  I'm  beginning  to  see 
dawn  at  last;  my  roles  are  getting  better  with 
each  picture — 'Transatlantic  Tunnel'  helped 
me  a  great  deal  in  that — and  all  indications 
point  toward  the  parts  I've  always  wanted  to 
play. 

"When  finally  I  can  feel  I've  achieved  all 
I'm  capable  of  achieving,  or  at  least  when  I 
can  be  sure  I'm  on  my  way — then  I'll  probably 
marry.  You  can't  predict  these  things  ab- 
solutely, of  course.     People  change  .  .  ." 

Wherefore  you  know  at  last  the  untold  story 
of  Madge  Evans  and  this  thing  called  marriage. 
Most  of  you  will  agree  with  her  in  these 
arguments,  I  think;  most  of  you  will  bother  to 
understand  that  it  is  no  cold  and  calculating 
decision  in  which  she  places  her  career  above 
and  over  the  happiness  of  two  people. 

Madge  is  influenced  in  this  stand  of  hers  as 
much  by  human  feelings  as  by  intelligence. 
She  thinks  too  much  of  her  future  husband — 
whoever  he  may  be — to  accept  him  in  marriage 
until  she  is  sure  it  will  be  a  happy  one,  and  up 
until  now  she  has  not  been  sure.  If  waiting 
sensibly  until  the  road  is  clear  to  happiness  be 
any  form  of  treason  against  romance,  then 
Madge  will  make  the  most  of  it. 


NEWS!  AND  MORE  NEWS! 

It  began  coming  into  PHOTOPLAY  this  month  just  as 
we  went  to  press — that  grand  Oberon  story,  the  Garbo 
interview,  Dick  Powell's  return  to  health. 

Because  of  this  we  had  to  delay  publishing  our  very 
fine  story  on  Rosalind  Russell  and  the  Man  and 
Woman  discussion  between  Bette  Davis  and  Basil 
Rathbone  which  we  promised  you. 

These  will  run  next  month,  however.  And  we  will  keep 
on  serving  you  last  minute  news,  too! 


COOLING 
SYSTEM 

If  YOU  want  to  sleep  comfortably 
these  warm  evenings  after  a  party 
— make  your  snack-before-retiring 
a  bowl  of  crisp  Kellogg's  Corn 
Flakes  in  milk  or  cream. 

Light,  yet  satisfying.  Your  dreams 
will  be  sweeter,  and  you'll  face  the 
morning  with  a  brighter  eye. 

Kellogg's  are  delicious  and  nour- 
ishing. Sold  and  served  everywhere. 

Nothing  takes  the  place  of 

CORN  FLAKES 


LIGHTEN  YOUR  HAIR 
WITHOUT  PEROXIDE 


.   to    ANY    Shade   you     Desire 
.    SAFELY  in  5  to  15  minutes 


Lechler's  instantaneous  Hair  Lightener 
requires  NO  peroxide.  Used  as  a  P  ' 
not  streak.  Eliminate*  "straw"  look.  Beneficial  to  pe 
nent  waves  and  bleached  hair.  Lighten-  blonde  hair  ( 
dark.  This  is  the  only  preparation  that  also  Lighten 
scalp.  No  more  dark  roots.  Used  over  20  yeara  by  fa 
beauties,  stage  and  screen  stars  and  children.  Harmless,  ' 
snteed.     Mailed  complete  with  brush  (or  application.  .  .  . 

17/31717  36-page  booklet  "The  Art  of  Lightening  Hair 
r  JKt.il,    without  Peroxide"  Free  with  your  first  order. 

LECHLER   LABORATORIES,  INC. 

330  Audubon  Avenue  New  York.  N.  V. 
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IMPORTANT  for  LIPSTICK  USERS 


try    Pen 


how  one  nationally  prominent  beauty  authority  recommend? 
nt  "It  indelibility  is  what  you  want  in  a  lipstick,  you  should 
■apolnt,    tor    if    ever   a   color    stays  on   your  lips,    this    one 

ooes.  And    what    woman    doesn't     want   her  lips  to   ■■■ 

be>t  without  constant  making  up? 

Enthusiastic    us./r-  h<il   u-   1'.  r.mipoint    U    the  most    indelible  lipstick 
they  have  ever  used.     Tin-  delicately  fraernnced 

Li;ht,  Raspberry  and  Medium.     On  sale  at    many  of  the   best    depart- 
ment stores.         If   y<>u    cannot    !>'■    supplied    locally.   Bend    SI    sp 


lil 


i   paper   i 
I  sht.de. 
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$1 

QUINTESS,  Inc.,  Oept.  7-A,  220  E.  42  St.,  New  York,  N.  r. 


PERMAPOINT 

The  super-indelible' lipstick 


INTERNATIONALLY 

FAMOUS 

Home    of:    R  U  M  PE  LM  AYER'S 

CAFE  de  la  PAIX...SKY  GARDENS 

ATTRACTIVE  SINGLE  ROOMS 

$3.50  Daily  .  .  .  $75  Monthly 

TERRACED  SUITES  and  APARTMENTS 

XT.  rViCRITZ: 

On -the-  Park 

50  CENTRAL  PARK  SOUTH 

NEW  YORK 
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Sylvia 

of  Hollywood 

Now     Reveals    How    You    Can    Acquire 
the    Beauty   of   the    Screen    Stars 


If  you  are  overweight  and  wish  to  lose  fifteen 
pounds  of  ugly  fat  during  the  next  month — you 
ran  do  it.  Yes,  it's  ;is  simple  as  that  if  you  but 
follow  the  instructions  of  Madame  Sylvia.  And 
Sylvia  tells  you  how  to  lose  Ihose  unnecessary 
pounds — and  lose  them  safely. 

As  perhaps  you  know,  Sylvia  of  Hollywood  is 
the  personal  beauty  adviser  to  the  screen  eolony's 
most  brilliant  stars.  It  is  she  who  guards  and 
preserves  the  exquisite  charms  of  the  screen's 
awe-inspiring  beauties.  It  is  she  who  transforms 
ordinary  women   into  dreams  of  loveliness. 

And  now  Sylvia  has  put  all  her  beauty  secrets 
between  the  covers  of  a  book.    In  No  More  Alibis 

you  will  find  all  of  the  treatments  and  methods 
which  have  made  her  a  power  in  Hollywood.  You 
will  find  out  how  to  reduce  fat  from  the  hips, 
abdomen,  breasts,  arms,  lees  and  ankles.  You 
wilt  learn  how  to  acquire  a  firm  lovely  face. 
beautiful  hands  and  feet  and  myriads  of  other 
Hollywood    beauty    secrets. 

This  book  gives  you  the  very  same  information 
for  which  the  screen  stars  of  Hollywood  have 
paid  fabulous  sums.  Yet  the  price  for  this  fully 
illustrated,  beautifully  bound.  130  page  book  is 
only  $1.00.  Take  advantage  of  this  preat  bargain 
now — mail    coupon    below   TODAY. 


■  Macfadden   Hook    Company*   Inc. 

•  Dept.      r-7,   linn  Broadway,  New    York.  N.  Y.  i 

Z  Send    me,    postage    prepaid,     the    book,     "No  ! 

;  More    Alibis!"    by    Sylvia    of    Hollywood.      I  ! 

;  enclose  $1.00.  : 
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LOSING  HAIR? 

Glover's  Helps  Your  Hair  to  SAVE  ITSELF 

Bynourishingstarved  hair  roots,  Glover's  helps 
prevent  excessive  Falling  Hair  and  Dandruff. 

Start  today  using  Glover's 
Mange  Medicine  (the 
medicine  with  the  clean 
pine  tar  odor)  and  follow 
with  Glover's  Medicated 
Soap  for  the  Shampoo. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Or 
get  Glover's  Treatment  at 
your  Hairdresser's.  For 
FREE  BOOKLET  on 
proper  care  of  the  Hair 
and  Scalp,  write  Glover's 
462Fou,rth  Ave.  ,N.Y.  City. 


GLOVERS    MEDICINE 


Casts  of  Current  Photoplays 


AND  ENJOY  THE  OUTDOORS! 


TDOBERTA  MOSQUITO  CREAM  is  guaranteed 
•*-^-to  give  you  perfect  freedom  from  mosquitoes  and 
other  pesky  insects.  Pleasantly  fragrant!  Not  a  bit 
greasy.  Absorbs  completely.  Will  not  stain  finest 
clothing.  Use  for  sports  or  formal.  Soothes  sunburn, 
too.  At  leading  department,  drug  and 
sport  goods  stores.  Tube  or  Jar  50c.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  send 
fc50c  direct. 

National  Drug  Products  Co.  Dept.17-G 
1636  Fulton  St.,  Chicago,  II . 


ROBERTA  mOSQUlTO  CREfim 


"ANTHONY  ADVERSE'  —  Warners.— From 
ry  by  Hervey  Allen.  Screen  play  by  Sheridan 
Gibney.  Directed  by  Mervyn  LeRoy.  The  cast 
Anthony  Adverse,  Fredric  March;  Angela  Gutssippi, 
Olivia  de  Havilland;  Vincent  Nolle,  Donald  Woods; 
Maria,  Anita  Louise;  John  Bonnyf rather,  Edmund 
Gwenn;  Don  Luis,  Claude  Rains;  Denis  Moore, 
Louis  Hayward;  Faith,  Gale  Sondergaard;  Nelela, 
Steffi  Duna;  Anthony  Adverse  age  10,  Billy  Mauch; 
Carlo  Cibo,  Akim  Tamiroff;  Debrulle,  Ralph  Morgan; 
Father  Xavier,  Henry  O'Neill;  Brother  Francois, 
Pedro  de  Cordoba;  Sancho,  George  E.  Stone;  Tony 
Guessippi,  Luis  Alberni;  Ouvrard,  Fritz  Leiber; 
Capt.  Elisha  Jorham,  Joseph  Crehan;  Signoro 
Bovino,  Rafaela  Ottiano;  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Rollo 
Lloyd;  De  Bourrienne,  Leonard  Mudie;  Florence 
Udney,  Marilyn  Knowlden;  Cook  Guessippi,  Mathilde 
Comont;  Mother  Superior,  Eily  Malyon;  Major 
Doumei,  J.  Carroll  Naish;  Little  Boy  Anthony,  Scotty 
Beckett;  Ferdinando,  Paul  Sotoff;  Coach  Driver  to 
Paris,  Frank  Reicher;  Mrs.  Jorham,  Clara  Blandick; 
Capt.  Matanaza,  Addison  Richards;  Coachman  in 
Leghorn,   William   Ricciardi;   Lucia,   Grace  Stafford 

"BIG  NOISE,  THE'— Warners.— Directed  by 
Frank  McDonald.  The  cast:  Julius  Trent,  Guy 
Kibbee;  Belly  Trent,  Alma  Lloyd;  Harrison,  Olin 
Howaldn;  Rosewaler,  Andre  Berenger;  Wolford 
Andrews,  Wm.  Davidson;  Ken  Milt  hell,  Warren 
Hull;  Don  Andrews,  Dick  Foran;  Mrs.  Trent,  Virginia 
Brissac;  Daisy,  Marie  Wilson;  Charlie  Caldwell. 
Henry  O'Neill. 

"BORDER  FLIGHT  "—Paramount.— From  an 
original  story  by  Ewing  Scott.  Screen  play  by 
Stuart  Anthony.  Directed  by  Otto  Lovering.  The 
cast:  Lieut.  Dan  Cordon,  John  Howard;  Pilot  Pal 
Tomell,  Grant  Withers;  Ann  Bixby,  Frances  Farmer; 
Commander  Moseley,  Samuel  S.  Hinds;  Calico, 
Roscoe  Karns;  Ensign  Bob  Dixon,  Robert  Cum- 
mings;  Heming,  Donald  Kirk;  Orderly,  Frank  Losee; 
Maid,  Gertrude  Simpson;  Pilot,  Edgar  Dearing. 

"  BORN  TO  FIGHT"— Chelsea.— Screen  play  by 
Sascha  Baraniev.  Directed  by  Charles  Hutchison. 
The  cast:  "Baby  Face,"  Frankie  Darro;  "Bomber," 
Kane  Richmond;  "Smoolhy,"  Jack  La  Rue;  Nan, 
Frances  Grant;  Ada,  Sheila  Manners;  Gloomy  Gus, 
Monty  Collins;  Duffy,  Eddie  Phillips;  Snow/lake, 
Snowflake;  Goodall,  Philo  McCullough;  Heckler,  Hal 
Price;  Broadcaster,  Donald  Kerr;  Maitre  de  Hotel, 
Gino  Corado;  Cop,  Charles  McMurphy;  Referee, 
Bob  Perry;  Hobo,  Olin  Francis;  Reporter,  Harry 
Harvey. 

"CASE  AGAINST  MRS.  AMES,  THE"—  Wan- 
ger-Paramount. — From  an  original  story  by 
Arthur  Somers  Roche.  Screen  play  by  Gene  Town 
and  Graham  Baker.  Directed  by  William  Seiter. 
The  cast:  Hope  Ames,  Madeline  Carroll;  Malt  Logan. 
George  Brent;  Mrs.  Livingston  Ames,  Beulah  Bondi; 
Lawrence  Waterson,  Alan  Mobray;  Lou,  Alan  Baxter; 
Matilda,  Esther  Dale;  Grigsby,  Arthur  Treacher; 
Judge  Davis,  Guy  Bates  Post;  Sid,  Edward  Brophy; 
Bobbie  Ames,  Scottie  Beckert;  Uncle  Gordon,  Richard 
Carle;  Mrs.  Shumway,  Brenda  Fowler;  Coral,  Mayo 
Methot;  Loretle,  June  Brewster;  Jeanelle,  Elvira 
Curci;  1st  Judge,  Jonathan  Hale;  Police  Matron, 
Margaret  Bloodgood;  Soupy,  Max  Wagner;  Dr. 
Caswell,  Ed  LeSaint;  Jailer,  Bob  Murphy;  Chauffeur, 
Bob  Couterio;  Bailiff,  George  Guhl;  Jury  Foreman, 
Otto  Hoffman;  Finger  Print  Expert,  Gladden  James; 
Maitland  Harris,  Edward  Earle. 

"DANCING  PIRATE"— Pioneer.— From  a 
story  by  Emma  Lindsay  Squier.  Screen  play  by 
Ray  Harris  and  Francis  Edwards  Faragoh.  Directed 
by  Lloyd  Corrigan.  The  cast:  Jonathan  Pride, 
Charles  Collins;  Alcalde,  Frank  Morgan;  Scrafina, 
Steffi  Duna;  Pamfilo,  Luis  Alberni;  Don  Ballazar, 
Victor  Varconi;  Chago,  Jack  La  Rue;  Blanca,  Alma 
Real;  Tecolole,  William  V.  Mong;  Pirate  Chief, 
Mitchell  Lewis;  Shepherd,  Julian  Rivero;  Mozo. 
John  Eberts;  Royal  Cansinos.  Cansino  Family. 

"DEVIL'S  SQUADRON"  —  Columbia.— From 
the  story  by  Richard  V.  Grace.  Screen  play  by 
Howard  J.  Green,  Bruce  Manning  and  Lionel 
Houser.  Directed  by  Erie  C.  Kenton.  The  cast; 
Paul  Redmond,  Richard  Dix;  Martha  Dawson, 
Karen  Morley;  Dana  Kirk,  Lloyd  Nolan;  Eunice, 
Shirley  Ross;  Forrester.  Henry  Mollison;  Barlow. 
Gene  Morgan;  Tex,  Gordon  Jones;  Ritchie,  William 
Stelling;  Ma  0)  aetcalj,  Thurston  Hall;  Lulu, 
Gertrude  Green;  Colonel  Dawson,  Boyd  Irwin; 
Butch,  Billy  Burrud;  Mary,  Cora  Sue  Collins. 

"DRACULA'S  DAUGHTER"  —  Universal.— 
Story  and  screen  play  by  Garrett  Fort.  Directed  by 
Lambert  Hillyer.  The  cast:  Jeffrey  Garth.  Otto 
Kruger;  Countess  Marya  Zaleska,  Gloria  Holden; 
Janet  Blake,  Marguerite  Churchill;  Sandor,  Irving 
Pichel;  Dr.  Von  Helsing,  Edward  Van  Sloan;  Lili, 
Nan  Gray;  Lady  Esmen  Hammond,  lledda  Hopper; 
Sir  Basil  Humphrey,  Gilbert  Emery;  .Sir  1 
1  .11.',  Claude  Allistcr;  Sergeant  Wilkes,  E  E.  Clive; 
Const:  '.       iins,   Halliwell   Hobbes;  Albert,   Billie 

B"e  van;  //<>>.',_  Gonlan  Hart;  Pi    Tcnvnsend,  Douglas 

U 1;  Dr.  Graham,  Joseph  K.  Tozer;   Miss  Peabody, 

l.ilv   Malyon;    /'r     />\  a  mi sh,  Fred  Walton;   Coachman. 
Christian    Rub;    Policeman,    William   von    Brincken. 

"EX-MRS.  BRADFORD.  THE' — RKO-Radio. 
— Story  by  James  Edward   Grant       Screen  play  by 


Anthony  Veiller.  Directed  by  Stephen  Roberts. 
The  cast:  Dr.  Bradford  William  Powell;  Paula 
Bradford,  Jean  Arthur;  Inspector  Corrigan,  James 
Gleason;  Stokes,  Eric  Blore;  .Vict  Martel,  Robert 
Armstrong;  Miss  Prentiss,  Lila  Lee;  Mr.  Summers, 
Grant  Mitchell;  Mrs.  Summers,  Erin  O'Brien-Moore; 
Mr.  Hulchins,  Ralph  Morgan;  Mrs.  Hutchins, 
Lucille  Gleason;  Mike  North,  Frank  M.  Thomas; 
Satsbury,  Frankie  Darro;  Henry  Strand,  Frank 
Reicher;  Turf  Club  President,  Charles  Richman: 
Murphy,  John  Sheehan;  Lou  Pender.  Paul  Fix. 

" FORGOTTEN  FACES"— Paramount.— Based 
on  a  story  by  Richard  Washburn  Child.  Screen  play 
by  Marguerite  Roberts.  Brian  Marlow  and  Robert 
Yost.  Directed  by  E.  A.  Dupont.  The  cast:  Harry 
Ashlon,  Herbert  Marshall;  Cleo  Ashlon.  Gertrude 
Michael;  Sergt.  James  Donovan,  James  Burke; 
Clinton  Faraday,  Robert  Cumraings;  Sally  McBride, 
Jane  Rhodes;  O'Leary,  Mary  Gordon;  Steve  Delando. 
Alan  Edwards;  Maid,  Ann  Evers;  Hijack  Eddy. 
Arthur  Hohl. 

"HALF  ANGEL"— 20th  Century-Fox.— Based 
on  a  story  by  F.  Tennyson  Jesse.  Screen  play  by 
Bess  Meredyth.  Gene  Fowler  and  Allen  Rivkin 
Directed  by  Sidney  Lanfield.  The  cast:  Allison 
Lang,  Frances  Dee;  Duffy  Giles,  Brian  Donlevy; 
Felix,  Charles  Butterworth;  Mrs.  Hargraves,  Helen 
Westley;  Professor  Jerome  Hargraves,  Henry  Steph- 
enson; Henrietta  Hargraves,  Sara  Haden;  Dr.  Coiton, 
Etienne  Girardot;  Distrid  Attorney,  Paul  Stanton: 
Dr.  Barth,  Gavin  Muir;  City  Editor,  Julius  Tannen; 
Dr.  Hall,  Nigel  de  Brulier;  Bertha,  Hilda  Vaughn; 
Carl,  Philip  Sleeman;  Coroner,  Paul  McVey;  Police 
Sergeant,   Bruce  Mitchell;  Judge,  William  Ingersoll. 

"HUMAN  CARGO"— 20th  Century-Fox.— 
Based  on  the  novel  "I  Will  Be  Faithful"  by  Kathleen 
Shepard.  Screen  play  by  Jefferson  Parker  and  Doris 
Malloy.  Directed  by  Allan  Dwan.  The  cast:  Bonnie 
Brewster,  Claire  Trevor;  Packy  Camphell,  Brian 
Donlevy;  Lionel  Crocker,  Alan  Dinehart;  District 
Attorney  Cary,  Ralph  Morgan;  Susie,  Helen  Troy; 
Carmen  Zoro,  Rita  Cassino;  Gilbert  Fender,  Morgan 
Wallace;  Fritz  Schullz,  Herman  Bing;  "Spike"  Davis, 
John  McGuire;  Tony  Sculla.  Ralf  Harolde;  Boh 
McSweeney,  Wade  Boteler;  Ira  Conklin,  Harry  Wood 

"ONE  RAINY  AFTERNOON"— Pickford-Las- 
ky-United  Artists. — Original  story  "Monsieur 
Sans  Gene"  by  Pressburger  and  Rene  Pujal.  Photo- 
play and  Dialogue  by  Stephen  Morehouse  Avery. 
Additional  dialogue  by  Maurice  Hanlin.  Directed 
by  Rowald  V.  Lee.  The  cast:  Philiippe  Martin, 
Francis  Lederer;  Monique  Pelerin,  Ida  Lupino; 
Tclo,  Hugh  Herbert;  Maillot,  Roland  Young;  Count 
Alfredo  Dons/elli,  Erik  Rhodes;  Mr.  Pelerin.  Joseph 
Cawthorn;  Yvonne,  Countess  Liev  De  Maigret; 
Judge,  Donald  Meek;  Cecile,  Georgia  Caine;  Theater 
Manager,  Murray  Kinnell;  Leading  Man,  Mischa 
Auer;  President  of  the  Purity  League,  Eily  Malyon; 
Minister  of  Justice,  Richard  Carle;  Mr.  Pelerm's 
Secretary,  Phyllis  Barry;  Maillot's  Secretary,  Lois 
January;  Singsrs  on  Screen,  Serger  Ellis  and  Mar- 
garet Warner. 

"POOR  LITTLE  RICH  GIRL.  THE'  —20th 
Century-Fox. — Suggested  by  the  stories  of  Eleanor 
Gates  and  Ralph  Spence.  •  Screen  play  by  Sam  Hell- 
man,  Gladys  Lehman  and  Harry  Tugend.  Directed 
by  Irving  Cummings.  The  cast:  Barbara  Barry, 
Shirley  Temple;  Jerry  Dolan,  Alice  Faye;  Margaret 
Allen,  Gloria  Stuart;  Jimmy  Dolan,  Jack  Haley, 
Richard  Barry,  Michael  Whalen;  Collins,  Sara  Haden; 
Woodward,  Jane  Darwell;  Simon  Peck,  Claude 
Gillingwater;  George  Hathaway,  Paul  Stanton;  Tony, 
Henry  Armetta;  Stebbins,  Charles  Coleman;  Percival 
Gooch,  Arthur  Hoyt;  Ferguson,  John  Kelly:  Flaein, 
John  Wray;  Daw  Ward,  Tyler  Brooks;  Tony's  Wife, 
M  athilde  Comont;  Freckles,  Leonard  Kilbrick; 
Soloist,   Dick  Webster;  Announcer,    Bill   Ray. 

"PRINCESS  COMES  ACROSS,  THE"— Para- 
mount.— Adapted  from  a  novel  by  Louis  Lucien 
Rogger.  Based  on  a  story  by  Philip  MacDonald. 
Screen  play  by  Walter  DeLeon,  Francis  Martin. 
Frank  Butler  and  Don  Hartman.  Directed  by 
William  K.  Howard.  The  cast:  Princess  Olga, 
Carole  Lombard;  King  Manlell,  Fred  MacMu 
Lorel,    Douglas    Dtimbrille;    I 

Allison  Skipworth;  Benton,  William  Frauley; 
Darcy,  Porter  Hall;  Captain  Nicholls,  Groege  Bar- 
bier;  Cragg,  Lumsden  Hare.  -  Sig  Rumann; 
Mora  M  la  Auer;  K  tsu  Komai; 
The  Stranger,  Bradley  Page;  Ship's  Bellhop.  Bennie 
Bartlett 

"RED  WAGON        Vlliance-First  Drvn 

Adapted  from  Eleanor  Smith's  novel  by  Edward 
Knoblock.  Screen  play  by  Roger  Burford  and 
Arthur  Woods.  Directed  by  Paul  L  Stein.  The 
cast:  Joe,  Charles  Bickford;  Sheba, 
'/.ara.  Greta  Nissen;  Davey  Heron.  Don  Alvarado; 
Anthony  Bushell;  Schulls,  Paul  Graetz; 
Petal,  Amy  Veness;  Young  Joe,  Jimmy  Hartley; 
\tcGi\  Frank  Pettingell;  Mr.  Crank,  Alexander 
Fields;  Craniey,  Francis  L.  Sullivan;  Ella,  Stella 
Bonhuer;   Mrs.  Crank,  Sybil  Grove    Co  i  harlie, 

Percy  Parsons;  Plato,  Arthur  Goullet;  Lamtntina, 
Nancy  Brown;  BleweU,  Aubrey  Mather;  Mrs.  Cook, 
Helen  Ferrets;  Solicitor,  Hay  Petrie;  Milligan. 
Charles  Farrell;   Eddie.   R>rin  Thatcher. 
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"SHOW  BOAT" — Universal.— Novel  by  Edna 
Ferber.  Florenz  Ziegfeld  Stage  Play  by  Oscar  Ham- 
merstein  II  and  Jerome  Kern.  Screen  play  by  Oscar 
Hammerstein  II.  Music  by  Jerome  Kern.  Directed 
by  James  Whale.  The  cast:  Magnolia,  Irene  Dunne; 
Ravenal,  Allan  Jones;  Cap'n  Andy  Hawks,  Charles 
Winninger;  Joe,  Paul  Robeson;  Julie,  Helen  Morgan; 
Parlhy,  Helen  Westley;  Sieve,  Donald  Cook:  Queenie, 
Hattie  McDaniels;  Frank,  Sammy  White;  Elly, 
Queenie  Smith;  Rubber-face,  Francis  X.  Mahoney; 
Kim  {as  a  child),  Marillyn  Knovvlden;  Pete,  Arthur 
Hohl;  Vallon,  Charles  Middleton;  Green,  Charles 
Wilson;  Windy,  J.  Farrell  MacDonald;  Negro  chorus 
of  200  mixed  voices. 

"SINS  OF  MAN" — 20th  Century-Fox. — From 
the  novel  by  Joseph  Roth.  Screen  play  by  Sam 
Engle.  Directed  by  Otto  Brower  and  Gregory 
Ratoff.  The  cast:  Christopher  Freyman,  Jean  Her- 
sholt;  Bella  Twicheleska,  Maxine  Reiner;  "Town 
Drunk,"  Francis  Ford;  Crusty,  Allen  Jenkins;  Karl, 
Don  Ameche;  Anton  Engel,  J.  Edward  Bromberg; 
Anna  Engel,  Ann  Shoemaker;  Kark  Freyman  as  a 
boy.  Gene  Reynolds;  Gabriel  Freyman  as  a  boy, 
Mickey  Rentschler;  Tom  Bully,  Fred  Kohler,  Jr.; 
Fritz,  Christian  Rub;  Father  Prior.  Fritz  Leiber; 
Twicheleska,  DeWitt  Jennings;  Mario  Singarelli, 
Don  Ameche;  Singarreli's  Butler,  Adrian  Rosley; 
Mr.  Hall,  John  Miltern;  Minister,  Paul  Stanton; 
Austrian  Army  Doctor,  Edward  Van  Sloan;  Doctor, 
Egon  Brecher;  Frieda  Freyman.  Ruth  Robinson. 

"SON'S  O'GUNS"— Warners.— From  the  play 
by  Fred  Thompson  and  Jack  Donahue.  Screen  play 
by  Jerry  Wald  and  Julius  J.  Epstein.  Directed  by 
Lloyd  Bacon.  The  cast:  Jimmy  Canfield.  Joe  E. 
Brown;  Yyonne,  Joan  Blondell;  Mary  Harper, 
Beverly  Roberts;  Hobson,  Eric  Blore;  Bernice 
Pearce,  Winifred  Shaw;  Lieut.  Burton,  Craig  Rey- 
nolds; Colonel  Harper,  Joseph  King;  Pierre,  Robert 
Barrat;  Capt.  Ponsonby-Falcke,  G.  P.  Huntler,  Jr.; 
Ritler,  Frank  Mitchell;  Yogel,  Bert  Roach;  Arthur 
Travers,  David  Worth;  Fritz.  Hans  Joby;  Carl, 
Michael  Mark;  German  Spy,  Otto  Fries;  German  Spy, 
Mischa  Auer. 

"SPEED" — M-G-M. — From  an  original  story  by 
Milton  Krims  and  Larry  Bachman.  Screen  play  by 
Michael  Fessier.  Directed  by  Edwin  L.  Martin. 
The  cast:  Terry  Martin,  James  Stewart;  Jane 
Mitchell,  Wendy  Barrie;  Josephone  Sanderson, 
Una  Merkel;  Frank  Lawson,  Weldon  Heyburn; 
Gadget,  Ted  Healy;  Mr.  Dean,  Ralph  Morgan; 
Fanny  Lane,  Patricia  Wilder. 

"SPECIAL  INVESTIGATOR"— RKO- Radio.— 
From  the  novel  by  Erie  Stanley  Gardner.  Screen 
play  by  Louis  Stevens,  Thomas  Lennon  and  Ferdi- 
nand Reyher.  Directed  by  Louis  King.  The  cast: 
Bill  Fenwick,  Richard  Dix;  Virginia,  Margaret 
Callahan;  Denny  Gray,  Erik  Rhodes;  George  Fen- 
wick, Owen  Davis,  Jr.;  Dutchman,  Ray  Mayer;  Cy 
Adams,  Harry  Jans;  Plummer,  Joseph  Sawyer; 
Selton,  J.  Carroll  Naish;  Judy,  Sheila  Terry;  Judge 
Plumgate,  J.  M.  Kerrigan;  Dr.  Reynolds,  Jed  Prouty; 
Perketl,  Russell  Hicks;  Larring,  Ethan  Laidlaw; 
Hiram,  Si  Jenks. 

"THREE  WISE  GUYS,  THE"— M-G-M.— From 
a  short  story  by  Damon  Runyon.  Screen  play  by 
Elmer  Harris.  Directed  by  George  B.  Seitz.  The 
cast:  Joe,  Robert  Young;  Clarabelle,  Betty  Furness; 
"Doc,"  Raymond  Walburn;  Hatcher,  Thurston 
Hall;     "  Blackie,"     Bruce     Cabot;    Gribble,     Donald 


Meek;     Baumgarten,     Herman      Bing;     Ambersham, 
Harvey  Stephens;    Yegg,  Harry  Tyler. 

"TWO  AGAINST  THE  WORLD"— Warners. 
— From  the  screen  play  by  Michel  Jacoby.  Directed 
by  William  McGann.  The  cast:  Sherry  Scott, 
Humphrey  Bogart;  Alma  Ross,  Beverly  Roberts; 
Martha  Carstairs,  Helen  McKellar;  Jim  Carslairs, 
Henry  O'Neill;  Edith  Carslairs,  Linda  Perry;  Billy 
Sims,  Carlyle  Moore,  Jr.;  Mrs.  Marion  Sims,  Florence 
Fair;  Bertram  C.  Reynolds,  Robert  Middlemass;  Mr. 
Banning,  Clay  Clement;  Martin  Leavenworth,  Harry 
Hayden;  Cera  Latimer,  Claire  Dodd;  Tippy  Manlus, 
Hobart  Cavanaugh;  Herman  O'Reilly,  Bobby  Gor- 
don; Miss  Symonds,  Paula  Stone. 

"UNDER  TWO  FLAGS"— 20th  Century-Fox. 
— From  the  novel  by  Louise  de  la  Ramee.  Screen 
Play  by  W.  P.  Lipscomb  and  Walter  Ferris.  Directed 
by  Frank  Lloyd.  The  cast:  Sergeant  Victor,  Ronald 
Colman;  Cigarette,  Claudette  Colbert;  Major  Doyle, 
Victor  McLaglen;  Lady  Yenelia,  Rosalind  Russell; 
Ivan,  Gregory  Ratoff;  Captain  Menzies,  Nigel 
Bruce;  Rake,  Herbert  Mundin;  Lieutenant  Pelaine, 
C.  Henry  Gordon;  Lord  Seralh,  Lumsden  Hare; 
Cosarge,  John  Carradine;  Pierre,  Thomas  Beck; 
Husson,  Francis  McDonald;  Colonel  Serole,  J.  Edward 
Bromberg;  Sidi-Ben  Youssiff,  Onslow  Stevens; 
French  Governor,  Fritz  Leiber;  Cigarette's  Father. 
William  Ricciardi;  French  General,  Frank  Reicher; 
Sergeant  Malinas,  Harry  Semels;  Levin?,  Nicholas 
Soussanin;   Colonel  Farley,    Douglas   Gerard. 

"IT'S  LOVE  AGAIN"— GB.— Original  screen 
play  by  Marion  Dix  and  Lesser  Samuels.  Adaptation 
by  Marion  Dix.  Directed  by  Victor  Saville.  The 
cast:  Elaine,  Jessie  Matthews;  Peter,  Robert  Young; 
Freddie,  Sonnie  Hale;  Raymond,  Ernest  Milton;  Boys, 
Robb  Wilton;  Mrs.  Hopkins,  Sara  Allgood;  Gigolo, 
Cyril  Wells;  Woolf,  Warren  Jenkins;  Durland,  David 
Home;  Mrs.  Durland,  Athene  Seyl;r;  Montague's 
Typist,  Glennis  Lorimer-  Colonel  Egerlon,  Robert 
Hale;   Montague,  Cyril  Ra.  mond. 

"SINGING  COWBOY,  THE"  —  Republic— 
From  ah  original  story  by  Tom  Gibson.  Screen  play 
by  Dorrell  McGowan  and  Stuart  McGowan.  Directed 
by  Mack  Wright.  The  cast:  Gene,  Gene  Autry;  Frog, 
Smiley  Burnette;  Helen,  Lois  Wilde;  Martin,  Lon 
Chaney,  Jr.;  Lou-Ann,  Ann  Gilles;  Champion,  Cham- 
pion; Stevens,  John  Van  Pelt;  Prof.  Sandow,  Earl 
Hodgins;  Trenton,  Earl  Eby;  Bill,  Ken  Cooper; 
Mayor,  Harrison  Greene;  Jack,  Wes  Warner;  Sheriff, 
Jack  Rockwell;  Kirk,  Tracy  Layne;  Entertainer, 
Snowflake;  Tom,  Oscar  Gahan;  Shorty,  Frankie 
Marvin;  Lane,  Jack  Kirk;  Pel.',  Audrey  Davis;  Dr. 
Hill,  George  Pearce;  Johnson,  Charles  McAvoy. 

"CASE  OF  THE  VELVET  CLAWS,  THE"— 
Warners — Story  by  Erie  Stanley  Gardner.  Screen 
play  by  Tom  Reed.  Directed  by  William  Clemens. 
The  cast:  Perry  Mason,  Warren  William;  Delia, 
Claire  Dodd;  Era  Belter,  Winifred  Shaw;  Geo.  C. 
Belter,  Joseph  King;  Carl  Griffin,  Dick  Foran;  Frank 
Locke,  Addison  Richards;  Spudsy  Drake,  Eddie  AcufT; 
Mrs.  Vei/e,  Ruth  Robinson;  Norma  Veile,  Paula 
Stone;  Digley.  Stuart  Holmes;  Peter  Milncrr,  Kenneth 
Harlan;  Crandal,  Dick  Purcell;  Esther  Linton,  Carol 
Hughes;  Wilbur  Strong,  Olin  Howland;  Sgl.  Hoffman, 
Robert  Middlemass;  Tiny  Brewster,  Carlyle  Moore, 
Jr.;  Detective  Jones,  Eddie  Shubert;  Judge  O'Daugh- 
erty,  Clara  Blandick;  Ki ckopo polos ,  Harry  Semels; 
Helen  Berkley,  Alma  Lloyd. 


•    *    * 
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IN  ever- increasing 
numbers,  motion  pic- 
ture celebrities  are 
learning  that  the  first 
step  in  a  successful  New 
York  visit  is  to  register 
at  the  Savoy-Plaza.  It's 
as  natural  as  turning 
in  at  your  own  door,  for 
the  Savoy-Plaza  has  a 
way  of  its  own  in  mak- 
ing the  visitor  feel  in- 
stantly at  home  ...  an 
atmosphere  of  luxuri- 
ous living,  reflected  in 
spacious  rooms,  superb 
Cuisine,  flawless  service. 
.  .  .The  Savoy-Plaza's 
location  makes  it  con- 
venient to  everything 
worth  while  that  goes 
on  in  New  York. 

Single  Rooms,  $5,  $6,  $7 

Double  Rooms,  $7,  $8,  $9 

Suites  from  $10 


5AV0Y-  PLAZA 

Overlooking  Ceniral  Park 
FIFTH  AVE  •  58th  to  59th  STS  •  NEW  YORK 


COLOR  YOUR  HAIR  TFHREE^ 


Shampoo  and  color  your  hairat  the  same  time.  I 

any  shade  with  SHAMPO-KOLOR.  Can't  fade; I 
colors  roots,  leaves  hair  soft,  natural;  permits' 
perm.  wave.  Free  Book,  Monsieur  Valligny,  Dpt43-A,254  W.31  St, N.Y. 


WHY  WEAR  GLASSES? 

They  are  only  eye  crutches  at  best.  And  today 
thousands  are  throwing  them  away.  Try  Bernarr 
Macfadden's  eye  course  at  our  risk.  Send  $3.00  or 
we  will  send  it  C.O.D.  $3.00  plus  postage.  If  you 
are  not  satisfied  after  5  days  return  the  course  and 
we  will  refund  your  money. 

MACFADDEN  BOOK  COMPANY,  INC. 
Desk  P-7  1926  Broadway,  New  York  City 


"Men  were  deceivers  ever,"  but  handsome  Douglass  Montgomery  is  rec- 
ognizable despite  his  new  mustache.  Co-starred  with  Constance  Bennett  in 
"Everything   Is   Thunder,"   for   GB,   he   is   being    directed   by   Milton   Rosmer 


STOPPED    IN     ONE     MINUTE 

Are  you  tormented  with  the  itching  tortures  of  eczema 
rashes,  athlete's  foot,  eruptions,  or  other  skin  afflic- 
tions? For  quick  and  happy  relief,  use  cooling,  anti- 
septic, liquid  D.  D.  D.  Prescription.  40  years 
world-wide  success.  Its  gentle  oils  soothe  the  irri- 
tated skin.  Clear,  greaseless  and  stainless — dries  fast. 
Stops  the  most  intense  itching  instantly.  A  35c  trial 
bottle,  at  any  drug  stores,  proves  it — or  money  back. 

P.P.D*    PAeAcAZp&jota, 

fRKKLCSMUSTCO 

When  OTtf/NE/s  Used! 

Apply  this  dainty  cream  to- 
night .  .  .  and  for  several  jf* 
nights  thereafter.  See  how 
rough,  freckled  skin  will  be 
transformed  into  lovely ,  clear 
smoothness. 

Othine  Double  Strength  is 
no  experiment!  25  years  of 
steady  demand  prove  its  popu- 
larity. Get  Othine  from  your 
drug  or  department  store. 
Sold  on  money- back 
guarantee. 


QT  H I N  p 
DOUBLE     STRENGTH    ■_ 


Addresses  of  the  Stars 


HOLLYWOOD,  CALIF. 


Paramount   Studios 


Walter   Wanger   Productions,   General    Service 
Studio,    1040  North   Las   Palmas  Ave., 
Hollywood 


Jimmy  Allen 
Henry  Arthur 
Benny  Baker 
Smith  Ballew 
George  Barbier 
Paul  Barrett 
Bennie  Bartlett 
Irene  Bennett 
Louise  Bennett 
Mary  Boland 
Veda  Ann  Borg 
Grace  Bradley 
Olympe  Bradna 
Tom  Brown 
Burns  and  Allen 
Claudette  Colbert 
Gary  Cooper 
Ernest  Cossart 
Larry  Crabbe 
Bing  Crosby 
Robert  Cummings 
Louis  DaPron 
Jill  Deen 

{Catherine  DeMille 
Marlene  Dietrich 
Johnny  Downs 
Frances  Drake 
Mary  Ellis 
Glenn  Erikson 
Ann  Evers 
Frances  Farmer 
W.  C.  Fields 
Robert  Fiske 
Frank  Forest 
Wilma  Francis 
William  Frawley 
Cary  Gran' 
Porter  Hi  11 
John  Halliday 
Julie  Havdon 
Bettv  Holt 
David  Holt 


Wolfe  Hopper 
Ra  Hould 
John  Howard 
Marsha  Hunt 
Dean  Jagger 
Roscoe  Karns 
Rosalind  Keith 
Marten  Lament 
Billy  Lee 
Baby  LeRoy 
Carole  Lombard 
Nick  Lukats 
Ida  Lupino 
Fred  MacMurray 
Sally  Martin 
Gertrude  Michael 
Ray  Milland 
John  Morley 
Jack  Oakie 
Lynne  Overman 
Gail  Patrick 
Elizabeth  Patterson 
Jeanne  Perkins 
Charles  Quigley 
George  Raft 
Jane  Rhodes 
Charlie  Ruggles 
Elizabeth  Russell 
Randolph  Scott 
Gail  Sheridan 
Alison  Skipworth 
Sir  Guy  Standing 
Mildred  Stone 
Louise  Stuart 
Gladys  Swarthout 
Akim  Tamiroff 
Colin  Tapley 
Kent  Taylor 
Terry  Walker 
Virginia  Weidler 
Mae  West 
Eleanore  Whitney 


20th-Century-Fox    Studios,     1401 
Ave. 


Astrid  Allwyn 
Mona  Barrie 
Warner  Baxter 
Lynn  Bari 
Mary  Blackwood 
Esther  Brodolet 
Thomas  Beck 
John  Boles 
J.  Edward  Bromberg 
Spring  Byington 
Delma  Byron 
Irvin  S.  Cobb 
Ronald  Colman 
John  Carradine 
Julie  Cabanne 
June  Carlson 
Julie  Carter 
Jane  Darwell 
Dorothy  Dearing 
Shirley  Deane 
Frances  Dee 
Alan  Dinehart 
Brian  Donlevy 
Dixie  Dunbar 
George  Ernest 
Stepin  Fetchit 
Francis  Ford 
Alice  Faye 
Virginia  Field 
Pauline  Frederick 
Janet  Gaynor 
Sara  Haden 
Jack  Haley 
Phillipa  Hilber 
Kenneth  Howell 
Rochelle  Hudson 
Arline  Judge 
Keye  Luke 
June  Lang 


Wilfred  Lawson 
William  Mahan 
Fredric  March 
John  J.  McGuire 
Paul  McVey 
Victor  McLaglen 
Sonya  Mitchell 
Gavin  Muir 
Warner  Oland 
Paxton  Sisters 
Muriel  Robert 
Florence  Roberts 
Gilbert  Roland 
Maxine  Reiner 
Charles  A.  Sellen 
Paul  Stanton 
Slim  Summerville 
Geneva  Sawyer 
Simone  Simon 
William  Stelling 
June  Storey 
Gloria  Stuart 
Fred  Sylva 
Julius  Tannen 
Charles  Tannen 
Arthur  Treacher 
Shirley  Temple 
Lawrence  Tibbett 
Edward  Trevor 
Claire  Trevor 
Anita  Thompson 
Jam    Withers 
Helen  Wood 
Marion  Weldon 
Fred  \A  allace 
Michael  YVhalen 
Charles  Winninger 
Loretta  Young 


Columbia   Studios,    1438  Gower  St. 


Robert  Allen 
Richard  Arlen 
Jean  Arthur 
Mary  Astor 
Lew  Ayres 
George  Bancroft 
Michael  Bartlett 
Ralph  Bellamy 
Birch 
Bryant 
Leo  <  'arrillo 
Andy  Clyde 
Monty  Collins 

1 
Jean  Dixon 
Melvyn  Douglas 
Douglass  Dumbrille 
Bill  Gai 
Edith  Fellows 
Thurston  Hall 
Victor  Kill, in 


Beth  M 
Marian  Marsh 
Ken  Maynard 
e  McKay 
Thomas  Mitchell 
Henry  Mollison 
<  ,Miv  Moore 
I  .,  m    Morgan 
Lloyd  V 
Cecilia  Parker 
t         Perrj 
Arthur  Rankin 

I  nth  Risdon 
Lionel  vi 
Charles  Starrett 
I  In,    Stooges 
Maltha  Tibbetts 

Raymond  Walburn 

Fay  u  i 


Alan  Baxter 
Joan  Bennett 
Charles  Boyer 
Madeline  Carroll 
Peggy  Conklin 


N.    Western 


Henry  Fonda 
Frances  Langford 
Walter  Pidgeon 
Sylvia  Sidney 


RKO-Radio   Pictures,   780   Gower   Street 


Walter  Abel 
Heather  Angel 
John  Arledge 
Fred  Astaire 
Lucille  Ball 
fohn  Be  il 
Willie  Best 
Eric  Blore 
Helen  Broderick 
Margaret  Callahan 
John  Carroll 
Anita  Colby 
Richard  Dix 
Alan  Curtis 
Owen  Davis,  Jr. 
Joan  Davis 
Maureen  Delany 
Robert  Donat 
Doris  Dudley 
Preston  Foster 
Helen  Gahagan 
James  Gleason 
Betty  Grable 
Margot  Grahame 
Harriet  Hilliard 
Jane  Hamilton 
Ann  Harding 


Katharine  Hepburn 
Harriet  Hoctor 
Harry  Jans 
Maxine  Jennings 
Louise  Latimer 
Molly  Lamont 
Herbert  Marshall 
Tony  Martin 
Ray  Mayer 
Burgess  Meredith 
Victor  Moore 
Moroni  Olsen 
Helen  Parrish 
Joe  Penner 
Lily  Pons 
Jessie  Ralph 
Gene  Raymond 
Erik  Rhodes 
Ginger  Rogers 
Francis  Sage 
Anne  Shirley 
Ann  Sothern 
Larbara  Stanwyck 
Fred  Stone 
Helen  Westley 
Wheeler  and  Woolsey 
Patricia  Wilder 


United   Artists  Studios,    1041    N.   Formosa  Ave. 


Billie  Burke 
Eddie  Cantor 
Charles  Chaplin 
Ruth  Chatterton 
Dolores  Del  Rio 
Douglas  Fairbanks 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr. 
Paulette  Goddard 
Miriam  Hopkins 
Walter  Huston 


Elissa  Landi 
Francis  Lederer 
Tilly  Losch 
Nino  Martini 
Joel  McCrea 
David  Niven 
Merle  Oberon 
Mary  Pickford 
Frank  Shields 
Douglas  Walton 


Pioneer    Pictures,    1041    N.    Formosa    Ave. 

Charles  Collins  Steffi  Duna 

Republic    Pictures,   4024    Radford    Ave. 


Gene  Autry 
Lew  Ayres 
Smiley  Burnette 
Mae  Clarke 
Donald  Cook 
Charlotte  Henry 


Roger  Pryor 
Barbara  Pepper 
Phil  Regan 
Ann  Rutherford 
Evelyn  Venable 
John  Wayne 


CULVER  CITY,  CALIF. 

Hal    Roach   Studios 


Charley  Chase 
James  Finlayson 
Oliver  Hardy 
Darla  Hood 
Patsy  Kelly 
Stan  Laurel 
Rosina  Lawrence 
Eugene  (Porky!  Lee 


Patty  Dons  May 
George  McFarland 

(Spanky) 
Our  Gang 

Carl  Switzer  (Alfalfa) 
William  Thomas 

( Buckwheat) 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer     Studios 


Brian  Aherne 
Elizabeth  Allan 
Lionel  Barry  more 
John  Barrymore 
Freddie  Bartholomew 
Robert  Benchley 
Wallace  Beery 
Lorraine  Bridges 
Virginia  Bruce 
John  Buckler 
Charles  Butterworth 
Bruce  ( 

Joseph  Calleia 
Mary  Carlisle 
Jean  Chatburn 
Mam,,  ' 

Melville  *  hooper 
Jackie  Cooper 
Joan  Crawford 
Henry  Daniell 
Dudley  Dn; 
Buddy  Ebsen 
n  Eddy 
Stuarl  I 
M  idge  Evans 
Betty  Furness 
Clark  Gable 
l  larbo 
Judy  Garland 
Igor  Gorin 


Robert  Greig 
Edmund  Gwenn 
Jean  Harlow 
Louis  Hayward 
Ted  Healy 

Henry 
William  Henry 
Jean  Ilersholt 
Irene  Hervey 
Allan   I 
June  Knight 
Frances  Langford 
Franeine  Larrimore 
Charles  Laughton 
Eric  Linden 
Robert  Livingston 

l.oy 
Ann  Loring 

Brol      i 

M  t<  Donald 
Una  Merkel 
Robert  Montgomery 
Frank  Morgan 
Mi  irner 
Chester  Morris 
Murphy 
Edwai  il  V  ■ 
Edna  May  Oliver 
Maureen  O'Sullivan 
Reginald  Owen 


Cecelia  Parker 
Jean  Parker 
Xat  Pendleton 
William  Powell 
Eleanor  Powell 
Juanita  Quigley 
Luise  Rainer 
Duncan  Renaldo 
May  Kobson 
Mickey  Rooney 
Shirley  Ross 
Rosalind  Russell 
Ernestine  Schumann- 
Heink 


Ruth  Selwyn 
Norma  Shearer 
Harry  Stockwell 
Lewis  Stone 
Harvey  Stephens 
James  Stewart 
William  Tannen 
Spencer  Tracy 
Robert  Taylor 
Franchot  Tone 
Charles  Trowbridge 
Henry  Wadsworth 
Johnny  Weissmuller 
Robert  Youn; 


UNIVERSAL  CITY,  CALIF. 

Universal    Studios 


Henry  Armetta 
Edward  Arnold 
Binnie  Barnes 
Noah  Beerv,  Jr. 
Billy  Burrud 
Jeanne  Dante 
Andy  Devine 
Irene  Dunne 
Marta  Eggerth 
Diana  Gibson 
Edgar  A.  Guest 
jack  Holt 
Gloria  Holden 
Edward  Everett  Horton 


Henry  Hunter 
Buck  Jones 
John  King 
Shaindel  Kalish 
Edmund  Lowe 
Priscilla  Lawson 
Doris  Nolan 
Sunny  O'Dea 
Jean  Rogers 
Cesar  Romero 
Maria  Shelton 
Margaret  Sullavan 
John  Wayne 
Jane  Wyatt 


BURBANK,  CALIF. 

Warners-First    National    Studios 


Eddie  Acuff 
Ross  Alexander 
Robert  Barrat 
Joan  Blondell 
Humphrey  Bogart 
George  Brent 
Joe  E.  Brown 
James  Cagney 
Hobart  Cavanaugh 
Marguerite  Churchill 
Joseph  Crehan 
Marion  Davies 
Bette  Davis 
Olivia  de  Havilland 
Claire  Dodd 
Ann  Dvorak 
Patricia  Ellis 
Gordon  Elliott 
Florence  Fair 
Glenda  Farrell 
Errol  Flynn 
Kay  Francis 
Jane  Froman 
Dick  Foran 
Paul  Graetz 
Hugh  Herbert 
Leslie  Howard 
Olin  Howland 
Warren  Hull 
Ian  Hunter 
Josephine  Hutchinson 
Sybil  Jason 
Allen  Jenkins 
Al  Jolson 
Boris  Karloff 
Ruby  Keeler 


Joseph  King 
Guy  Kibbea 
Margaret  Lindsay 
Anita  Louise 
Alma  Lloyd 
Barton  MacLane 
Jeanne  Madden 
Rosalind  Marquis 
Frank  McHugh 
James  Melton 
Carlyle  Moore,  Jr. 
Jean  Muir 
Paul  Muni 
Pat  O'Brien 
Henry  O'Neill 
Linda  Perry 
Dick  Powell 
Richard  Purcell 
Claude  Rains 
Craig  Reynolds 
Addison  Richards 
Beverly  Roberts 
Edward  G.  Robinson 
Jean  Sennett 
Winifred  Shaw 
Eddie  Shubert 
Gale  Sondergaard 
George  E.  Stone 
Paula  Stone 
Lyle  Talbot 
lune  Travis 
Mary  Treen 
Rudy  Vallee 
Warren  William 
Marie  Wilson 
Donald  Woods 


Lloyd  Hughes.  616  Taft  Bldg..  Hollywood.  Calit. 
Harold  Lloyd,  6640  Santa  Monica  Blvd..  Hollywood 
Neil  Hamilton,  P.  O.  Box  711,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
Ned   Snarks.   1765   No    Sycamors  Ay.-.    Hollywood 
Onslow  Stevens,  c-o  Small  Laudau  Co.,  6331  Holly- 
wood   Blvd..    Hollywood.   Calif. 


STUDIOS  IN  ENGLAND 

London   Film  Productions  Ltd. 
22    Grosvenor    St.,    London,    England 


Robert   Dnn.it 
Penelope  Dudley-Ward 

'     adner 
Patricia  Hilliard 
Sir  Cedric  Hardwicke 


Charles  Laughton 
Raymond  M 
Merle  Oberon 
Ralph  Richardson 
retta  Scott 


Gaumont  British  Pictures 

Lime    Grove    Studios,     Shepherds    Bush 

London,   WI2,   England 


George  Arliss 

Peggy  Ashcroft 

ace  Bennett 
Frank  Cellier 
Mary  Clare 

aeidge 
Peter  Croft 
Constance  Cummings 
John  Giegud 
Constance  Godridge 
Sonnie  Hale 
Jimmy  Hanley 
Will  Hay 
Helen  Haye 


I   Homolka 
Jack  Hulbert 

l.ee 
Glennis  Lorimer 
Barry  Mackay 

Mathews 
John  Mills 
Lilli  Palmer 
\    \  a  l'ilbeam 
Rene  Ray 
Peggy  Simpson 

5)  d  no- 
Tom  W 
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HALL    PRINTING  CO. 


IF  YOU  ARE  AMBITIOUS 

One  of  These  Timely  Self-help  Books 
MAY  HELP  YOU  TO  SUCCEED 


CHARM  AND  PERSONALITY— How  to  Attain  Them— By 

Dr.  Edwin  F.  Bowers,  acknowledged  authority  and  writer  on 
psychology,  psychiatry,  medicine,  hygiene  and  other  social 
subjects,  tells  you  how  to  develop  a  powerful,  charming 
personality  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  assets  any  human 
being  can  possess — even  greater  than  riches,  for  riches  can 
be  lost  never  to  be  recovered.  Many  men  and  women 
possessing  personal  magnetism  in  marked  degree  attain 
riches,  happiness,  popularity,  power — everything  worth 
striving  for  in  this  world.  It  is  they  who  are  most  apt  to 
make  outstanding  successes  in  their  chosen  fields  whatever 
they  may  be — the  professions,  the  stage,  radio,  movies, 
politics,  business,  marriage.  No  matter  what  your  ambi- 
tion is,  a  winning  personality  will  help.  229  pages.  15 
chapters  bursting  with  valuable  information.  Beautifully 
bound,  printed  on  excellent  paper,  our  special  price  $1.00. 

SO  YOU  WANT  TO  WRITE  A  SONG— Essential  informa- 
tion regarding  the  art  and  business  of  writing  songs  by 
Robert  Bruce,  Music  Publishers  Protective  Association. 
The  first  book  of  its  kind  ever  written.  Indispensable  to 
every  person  ambitious  to  be  a  successful  song  writer. 
Contains  necessary  technical  and  trade  information.  Over 
1,000  important  facts — construction  of  lyrics  and  melody 
— form  in  which  a  song  should  be  submitted — how  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  a  publisher — classified  lists  of  pub- 
lishers' names  and  addresses — song  standards  and  patterns 
— song  publishing  procedure — how  the  song  writer  teams 
up  with  lyricist  and  vice  versa — royalties — contracts — 
copyright  procedure — beware  of  song  sharks.  Cloth 
bound— $1.00. 

Use  Coupon  today.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied 

ACE  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

1926  BROADWAY  •  NEW  YORK 


SO  YOU 
WANT  TO 
WRITE  ASOHG? 
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HOME  LESSONS  IN  TAP  DANCING— Complete  with 
58  illustrations.  With  this  excellent  course  you  can  learn 
to  tap  dance  right  at  home.  This  system  is  so  clear  and 
simple,  that  anyone  who  can  read  can  follow  the  instruc- 
tions and  start  the  simpler  steps  of  tap  dancing  after  only 
a  few  hours  of  practice.  Tap  dancing  is  not  only  a  won- 
derful social  accomplishment  but  is  invaluable  as  a  health 
culture  and  weight  reducing  exercise.  Professionals  make 
big  money.  The  author  of  this  course,  Rita  Ramsey,  is  a 
professional  teacher  and  dancer.  She  has  written  her  text 
with  extraordinary  clearness  and  with  58  revealing  illustra- 
tions. Also  she  indicates  the  kind  of  radio,  or  other  music, 
that  is  best  for  the  beginner.  If  you  have  often  wanted  to 
tap  dance,  here  is  your  opportunity  to  learn.  Well  and 
substantially  bound,  mailed  postpaid  for  only  $1.00. 

ABC  SHORTHAND— Complete  in  Twelve  Easy  Lessons. 
By  all  means  investigate  the  ABC  Shorthand  system  es- 
pecially developed  for  students,  writers,  lecturers,  etc.  It 
is  so  simple,  so  easy  to  learn  that  you  will  find  yourself  ac- 
tually beginning  to  write  shorthand  after  a  few  hours  of 
study — no  tedious  months  of  practice — no  puzzling  signs 
nor  symbols.  Just  twelve  easy  lessons  that  you  can  put  to 
immediate  use  one  at  a  time  as  learned.  Substantially 
bound  in  cloth — send  for  it  today — $1.00.  Because  of 
copyright  reasons  we  cannot  accept  Canadian  orders  for 
ABC  Shorthand. 


ACE   FEATURE  SYNDICATE.    Inc.. 
1926   Broadway,    New   York.   N.   Y. 
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I   enclose  $ for  which   kindly  send   me  the   book  or  books  checked 

below.     I   understand   my  money  will   be  refunded,   provided  any  book  does   not   prove 
satisfactory. 

□  Charm    and    Personality   $1.00  □  Home   Lessons   in   Tap   Dancing   $1.00 

□  A    B   C   Shorthand   $1.00  D  So   You    Want    To   Write   A   Song   $1.00 


Name 


Street    

City State. 
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Listerine  Tooth  Paste 
keeps  teeth  looking  their  loveliest 


[Below]  Carroll  Bkauv 


Janice 

Jarratt 


Hear  what  Miss  Janice  Jarratt,  often  termed  the  most 
photographed  girl  in  the  world,  says: 

"Listerine  Tooth  Paste?  It's  simply  delightful  .  .  . 
gives  my  teeth  wonderful  brilliance  and  sheen." 

Hear,  also,  the  opinion  of  Miss  Carroll  Brady,  lovely 
newcomer  to  famous  New  York  studios: 

"The  camera  is  merciless  ...  so  a  model  can't  take 
chances  with  the  looks  of  her  teeth.  I  have  found  that 
Listerine  Tooth  Paste  is  best  for  keeping  them  really 
white  and  gleaming." 

Like  scores  of  other  New  York  models,  whose  bread 
and  butter  depend  on  their  good  looks,  these  two 
lovely  girls  have  found  by  actual  experience  that  this 
dentifrice  is  best  and  safest  for  preserving  and  enhanc- 
ing the  beauty  of  their  teeth. 

If  you  have  not  tried  Listerine  Tooth  Paste,  do  so 
now.  It  contains  two  special  polishing  and  cleansing 
ingredients,  notable  for  their  safe  and  gentle  action. 
And  right  now  there  is  a  special  inducement  to  try  this 
exceptional  dentifrice.    (See  panel  below.) 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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MOIRE  VACATION   KIT 

Rubber  lined  Glider  lock  Choice  of  colors 

and  . . .  25*  LISTERINE  TOOTH  PASTE 
and...  DENTAL  SPECIAL  TOOTH  BRUSH 


AT   YOUR    DRUGGISTS    WHILE   THEY    LAST 

This  offer  good  in  U.  S.  A.  only 
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IF  YOU  ARE  AMBITIOUS 

One  of  These  Timely  Self-help  Books 

MAY  HELP  YOU  TO  SUCCEED 
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CHARM  AND  PERSONALITY— How  to  Attain  Them— By  HOME    LESSONS    IN    TAP    DANCING— Complete    with 

Dr.  Edwin  F.  Bowers,  acknowledged  authority  and  writer  on  58  illustrations.    With  this  excellent  course  you   can   learn 

psychology,  psychiatry,  medicine,  hygiene  and  other  social  to  tap  dance  right  at  home.    This  system  is  so  clear  and 

subjects,   tells  you   how  to  develop   a    powerful,   charming  simple,  that  anyone  who  can  read  can  follow  the  instruc- 

personality  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  assets  any  human  tions  and  start  the  simpler  steps  of  tap  dancing  after  only 

being  can  possess — even  greater  than  riches,  for  riches  can  a  few  hours  of  practice.    Tap  dancing  is  not  only  a  won- 

be   lost   never  to   be    recovered.     Many    men   and   women  derful  social  accomplishment  but  is  invaluable  as  a  health 

possessing    personal    magnetism    in    marked    degree   attain  culture  and  weight  reducing   exercise.     Professionals  make 

riches,     happiness,     popularity,     power — everything     worth  big  money.    The  author  of  this  course,   Rita   Ramsey,   is  a 

striving  for  in  this  world.    It  is  they  who  are  most  apt  to  professional  teacher  and  dancer.     She  has  written  her  text 

make  outstanding  successes  in  their  chosen  fields  whatever  with  extraordinary  clearness  and  with  58  revealing  illustra- 

they   may   be — the   professions,   the   stage,    radio,    movies,  tions.    Also  she  indicates  the  kind  of  radio,  or  other  music, 

politics,   business,   marriage.      No  matter  what  your  ambi-  that  is  best  for  the  beginner.    If  you  have  often  wanted  to 

tion    is,    a    winning    personality   will    help.     229    pages.     15  tap  dance,    here   is  your  opportunity  to   learn.     Well   and 

chapters   bursting   with   valuable   information.      Beautifully  substantially  bound,   mailed   postpaid   for  only   $1.00. 
bound,  printed  on  excellent  paper,  our  special  price  $1.00. 

ABC  SHORTHAND— Complete  in  Twelve  Easy  Lessons. 

SO  YOU  WANT  TO  WRITE  A  SONG— Essential  informa-  BY  al1  means  investigate  the  A  B  C  Shorthand  system  es- 

tion   regarding   the   art   and    business   of  writing   songs   by  pecially  developed  for  students,  writers,  lecturers,  etc.     It 

Robert    Bruce,     Music     Publishers     Protective    Association.  is  so  simple,  so  easy  to  learn  that  you  will  find  yourself  ac- 

The  first   book   of  its   kind   ever  written.     Indispensable  to  +uolly  beginning   to  write  shorthand_  after  a  few  hours  of 

every    person    ambitious    to    be    a    successful    song    writer.  study — no   tedious   months   of   practice — no   puzzling   signs 

Contains  necessary  technical  and  trade  information.   Over  nor  symbols.    Just  twelve  easy  lessons  that  you  can  put  to 

1,000  important  facts — construction  of  lyrics  and   melody  immediate   use   one   at  a   time   as   learned.      Substantially 

— form  in  which  a  song  should  be  submitted — how  to  at-  bound    in    cloth — send    for    it   today — $1.00.      Because    of 

tract  the  attention  of  a  publisher — classified  lists  of  pub-  copyright   reasons  we  cannot  accept  Canadian  orders  for 

Ushers'  names  and  addresses — song  standards  and  patterns  ABC  Shorthand. 

— song  publishing   procedure — how  the  song  writer  teams 

up    with    lyricist    and    vice    versa — royalties — contracts —  ace  feature  syndicate,  inc..                                                        d.h.  p-s 

copyright     procedure — beware     of     song     sharks.      Cloth  IS26  Broadway.  New  York.  m.  v. 

bound $  I  .00.  I  enclose  $ for  which  kind'y  send   me  the  book   or   books  checked 

below.       I    understand    my    money   will    be   refunded,    provided    any    book    docs    not    prove 
satisfactory. 

II           — «                                 I                   .  .                     I           I         r                                r  G  Charm   and   Personality  $1.00                           G  Home   Lessons  in  Tap   Dancing  $1.00 

Use  Coupon  today.     Money  back  if  not  satisfied  Dabc  shorthand  si  oo                     oso  you  want  to  write  a  son„  st.oo 
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THEY    PLAY    THRILLING    ROLES    IN 
M-G-M'S   DRAMATIC   ROMANCE  * 


BENITA  HUME 

"I'm  Madame  de 
Chabris.  I  get  around. 
The  spy  racket  is  a 
cinch  when  you've  got 
a  figure  like  mine.. 


JEAN  HARLOW 

"I'm  Suzy.  I  loved  that  guy  and 
when  they  shot  him  I  fled  to 
France.  Sure,  I  gave  my  lips  to 
Andre  —  out  I    never   knew...." 


FRANCHOT 
TONE 

"I'm  Terry.  I  should 
have  known  that  slinky 
dame  spelled  DANGER. 
And  then  Suzy  walked 
out    on     me,    too . . 


CARY  GRANT 

"I'm  Andre.  Yes,  I  was  weak. 
I  loved  that  girl  but  somehow 
the  night  life  of  Paris  got  me 
—  and  those  secret  plans) 
That's    how    it    happened  I" 


"Did  I  Remember?" 

Here  Jean  is  singing  the  tune 
that's  sweeping  the  coun- 
try. Incidentally,  watch  for 
the  Parisian  cabaret  scenes 
where  Suzy  struggles  to 
earn  a  living 
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The  apple  of  Bill  Powell's 
eye  and  Joan  Crawford's 
husband  play  the  lovers  in 
"Suzy."  All  in  a  day's  work 
but  aren't  Frcmchot  and 
Jean   a   handsome   pair? 


BRIEF  REVIEWS 


|P||||l|f|  OF        CURRENT       PICTURES 

f  ItWu  CONSULT      THIS      PICTURE 

'    ■■■ '  ■"  ■■*.  SHOPPING    GUIDE    AND    SAVE 

TOUR  TIME,  MONET  AND  DISPOSITION 

*  INDICATES    PICTURE   WAS    ONE    OF    THE    BEST    OF    THE    MONTH    WHEN    REVIEWED 


ABSOLUTE  QUIET—  M-G-M.—  A  batty  comedy 
melodrama  in  which  Lionel  Atwill  takes  a  sinister 
role  of  fate-maker  for  a  number  of  people  dumped 
on  his  ranch  from  a  plane  crash.  Fun  if  not  taken 
seriously.    (June) 

AMATEUR  GENTLEMAN,  THE  —  Criterion- 
United  Artists. — The  movie  version  of  Jeffery  Far- 
nol's  novel  of  a  ne'er-do-well  crashing  the  social  gates 
of  18th  century  London  to  save  his  father  from  hang- 
ing is  recommended  for  the  ingratiating  performance 
of  Doug  Fairbanks.  Jr.,  the  loveliness  of  Elissa  Landi 
and  the  fine  acting  of  Basil  Sydney  and  Gordon 
Harker.      (May) 

AND  SO  THEY  WERE  MARRIED— Columbia. 

■ — Laughter  and  lots  of  fun  when  the  children  of 
man-hating  Mary  Astor  and  woman-hater  Melvyn 
Douglas  involve  them  in  everything  from  jail  to 
matrimony.  Edith  Fellows  and  George  McKay  are 
refreshing   and   the   settings  are  lovely.      (June) 

•  ANTHONY  ADVERSE— Warners— Power- 
ful, compact  and  magnificent  in  its  simplicity 
is  this  picturization  of  Hervey  Allen's  monumental 
novel  of  a  man's  adventures  and  struggles  for 
spiritual  happiness.  Frcdnc  March  is  Anthony; 
Olivia  do  Havilland  is  Angela,  the  love  of  his  life. 
The  whole  oast  is  flawless.  ( >n  your  "must  see" 
list.     (July) 

•  BIG  BROWN  EYES— Wanger-Paramount.— 
Grand  comedy,  witty  dialogue,  and  slick 
melodrama  with  Joan  Bennett  as  the  manicurist 
turned  sob-sister,  and  Cary  Grant  as  a  detective 
unearthing  the  machinations  of  Walter  Pidgeon, 
Alan  Baxter  and  Lloyd  Nolan  and  solving  a  baby 
killing  and  robbers-.      Don't   miss  this.     (June) 

BIG    NOISE,    THE     Warners.     Pleasant    light- 
weight   fun,   with   Guy    Kibbee  getting   more  thrills 
out  ef  life  than  he  bargained  foi      from  racketed 
Dumb-bunny   Marie  Wilson  adds  to  his  woes.  {July) 

BORDER  FLIGHT  Paramount.  Full  of  fast 
and  furious  action  but  poorly  directed.      \n  account 

of  men  in  an  an  patrol  base.  John  Howard  and 
Grant  Withers  light  for  Frances  Farmer.  Average 
yet  you'll  enjoj    the  stunt   flying.     (July) 

BORN     FOR    GLORj      GB.      l  !.■■    adventures 
and  sacrifices  ol  a  patriotic  young  British  able  sea- 
man,   beautifully    photographed    against    the    back- 
■  il  E  ngland's  famous  fleet.    (June) 


PICTURES 

Reviewed  in  the 

Shadow  Stage 

This  Issue 


BORN  TO  FIGHT— Conn  Pictures.— A  fast 
paced  yarn  with  Frankie  Darro  in  the  r61e  of  a 
young  pugilist  whom  Kane  Richmond  brings  to 
championship  calibre.     (July) 

BOULDER  DAM  —  Warners.  —  Depicting  the 
metamorphosis  of  a  smart  aleck  (Ross  Alexander) 
through  his  pride  as  a  workman  in  building  the 
celebrated  dam  for  future  generations.  Fascinating 
shots  of  the  project.     Good  cast.     (May) 

BROADWAY      PLAYBOY— Warners.— Refresh- 
ing   version    of    George    M.    Cohan's    play,    "Home 
\„A  c. .,!,!„„  ri      ,1,      n                    t  in/;      Towners."       Gene    Lockhart    splendid    as    Warren 

And  Sudden  Death— Paramount 106     william's  pal  who  twists  things  upp  for  a  bridal  ,,  ,rtv 

Bunker  Bean — RKO-Radio 52      June  Travis  justifies  her  co-stardom      (May) 

Counterfeit — Columbia 53  _.  „„.  ¥VT  ¥ .  _„, .  „,,     „,   _  _ 

V      1      <-     D    A      D        ™  CT  -A_      CAPTAIN  JANUARY— 20th  Centurv-lox. — 

Larly  to  Bed— Paramount 52  -^     Shirley  Temple  at  her  best  in  a  delightful 

Larthworm  Tractors — Warners 51  of  a  lighthouse  keeper's  granddaughter.    She  is  ably 

Educating  Father— 20th  Century-Fox 106  a„ssif;ed,u>'  Guy  Kibbee,  Slim  Summerviite.  and 

i-             »»  f.  n/r                                     '  ci       Buddv  Fbsen.    The  music  and  dancing  are  excellent 

Fury— M-Li-M 5]       too_    Take  the  family.     (May) 

Gin  of  the  Ozarks — Paramount  53 

Green  Pastures   The Warners                        50  CASE  AGAINST  MRS.  AMES,  THE— Wagner. 

u        t     tv    •  i    Y     w  ir>A      — Excellent  courtr n   myster\    drama  with  mother 

Hearts  LHvided— Warners 11)0  and  son  tneme.     Madeleine  Carroll  is  splendid  as  the 

Hearts  in  Bondage — Republic 52  suspected    Mrs.    Ames:    George    Brent,    prosecuting 

High  Tension— 20th  Century-Fox 106  ^".ney ,  is                        Alat    Mowbray  and  Beulah 

v°     c.           ,.    ,    ™          ,-,    ,    J  ,.                           .,,,  Bondt.     \oullbkeit.     (July) 

Kim;  Steps  Out,  The — Columbia lOo 

Last  Outlaw,    The-  RKO-Radio 106  CASE  OF  THE  VELVET  CLAWS,  THE— Warn- 

Love  Begins  at  Twenty     First  National        53  ''[s.-War.yn    William,    as    Perrj 

,  ,       ,.     "„     ,,             TT-\             .                                  -n  sleuth,    and   a    capable   cast    including   Claire    Dodd 

.My  Man  God  trey — Universal 3U  ,,.,,1  Winifred  Shaw,  romp  through  a  comedy  murder 

Navy  Born-  Republic                                           53  mystery  which  takes  place  on  a  honeymoon.     Fair 

Nobody's  Fop]      Universal.  .  .  .                         52  '"'   l'"  mystery  fans.    (July) 

Palm  Springs  Wanger-Paramount  53  CHARLIE  CHAN  AT  THE  CIRCUS— 20th  Con- 
Parole  Universal  .  .  106  lury-Fox. —  Murder  under  the  big  top  in  the  midst 
P  ,7-iTMi       Puramniinl                                                        ^9  "'  clowns,  freaks  and  animals.     Warner  Oland 

PI  -        '  '"•"""lm         ■  ■  ; ■ •-  i,js  usua]  smooth  interpretation.  s<  Iving  the  mystery 

I  rivate  Number      2l)lh  (  entury-I'ox       .         52  with  the  help  ol   his  son,  Key  Luke.     The  n 

Road  to  Glory,  The      20th  Century-Fox.        50  George  and  Olive  Crasno,  are  outstanding. 

Secret  Agent      GB         106  DANCING  PIRATE— Pioneer.— The      most 

5] 1 1  li  rift     Wanger-Paramount 106  y^     magnificent  color  film  yet.     Charles  Collins' 

Trouble  for   Fun      M  G-M                    .     .           53  dancing  is  sensational;   Frank   Morgan,  as  the  be- 

W'liil,.    \o,r,.|    The First  N'itloo-,1                       S1  fuddled  mayor  of  a  village  besieged  by  pirates,  takes 

White  Angel,   I  he— first  national 51  honors;  Steffi  Duna  is  appealing.     A  visual  delight. 

Women  Are    I  rouble      M-G-M    106  Seeit.     (July) 


DESERT  GOLD— Paramount. — A  bang-up  Zane 
Grey  Western,  with  Tom  Keene  and  Monte  Blue 
fighting  hard  and  riding  fast  for  Marsha  Hunt  and  a 
fabulous  gold  mine.  Buster  Crabbe  is  an  Indian 
chief.     Western  addicts  will  love  it.   (May) 

DEVIL'S  SQUADRON,  THE  —  Columbia- 
Gripping  but  somewhat  morbid  drama  of  pilots  who 
court  death  testing  planes.  Richard  Dix  sacrifices 
his  reputation  for  the  family  honor  of  Karen  Morley. 
Plenty  of  suspense  and  thrills.   (July) 

DON'T  GAMBLE  WITH  LOVE— Columbia  — 
Familiar  domestic  strife  enlivened  by  an  exciting 
climax  when  wife  Ann  Sothern  exposes  the  tricks  of 
her  gambling  husband  (Bruce  Cabot)  to  save  their 
wedded  bliss.  Nice  acting  by  Elizabeth  Risdon. 
Clifford  Jones  and  Irving  Pichel.     (June) 

DON'T  GET  PERSONAL— Universal.— A  nicely 
produced,  pleasant  bit  of  sky-larking.  Jimmy  Dunn 
and  Pinky  Tomlin  stranded  in  New  York  offer  to 
taxi  Sally  Eilers  to  Ohio  and  it's  fun  and  fighting  all 
the  way.     Good  for  a  few  laughs.      (June) 

DRACULA'S  DAUGHTER— Universal.— Horror 

destined  to  end  all  horror  pictures.  Dracula  dies;  his 
daughter,  Gloria  Holden,  inherits  his  ghoulish 
proclivities;  Otto  Kruger  tracks  her  down,  rescues 
Marguerite  Churchill.     Not  for  children.  (July) 

EVERYBODY'S  OLD  MAN— 20th  Century-Fox. 
— Bulky  Irvin  S.  Cobb  as  a  big-hearted  food  tycoon 
teaches  nephew  Norman  Foster  a  few  business  tricks 
while  saving  the  financial  day  for  Rochelle  Hudson 
and  Johnny  Downs.    Lively,  wholesome  fun.      (May) 

EX-MRS.  BRADFORD,  THE— RKO-Radio.— 
William  Powell  as  a  dcctor-detective  and  Jean 
Arthur  as  his  thrill-writer  ex-wife  in  a  saucy,  sophisti- 
cated comedy  melodrama  about  murder  on  the  race 
track.    Simply  swell.  (July) 

FARMER  IN  THE  DELL— RKO-Radio— Highly 
diverting  film  of  an  Iowa  bucolic,  Fred  Stone,  per- 
plexed by  the  twist  of  fate  which  makes  him  a  movie 
star.  Esther  Dale  marvelous  as  his  wife;  Jean  Parker 
and  Frank  Albertson  nice  as  sweethearts.  Moroni 
Olsen  steals  scenes.      (May) 

F-MAN — Paramount. — A  weak  story  but  mildly 
amusing,  about  a  soda  jerker,  Jack  Haley,  with  as- 
pirations to  be  a  G-Man.  Practical  jokers,  make  him 
an  F-Man,  but  he  turns  the  tables  neatly  with  the 
help  of  Adrienne  Marden.      (May) 

FORGOTTEN  FACES— Paramount. — Powerful, 
but  dismally  realistic.  Herbert  Marshall  is  superb 
as  the  cultured  murderer  trying  to  keep  his  daughter 
clear  of  his  wife's  clutches.  Gertrude  Michael  over- 
does.    Hardy  entertainment.   (July) 

GENTLE  JULIA  —  20th  Century-Fox.  —  Booth 
Tarkington's  charming  small  town  tale  with  Jane 
Withers  playing  cupid  for  Tom  Brown  in  his  courtship 
of  Aunt  Julia  (Marsha  Hunt),  who  falls  for  city 
slicker  George  Meeker.  Tom  Brown  rivals  the  best 
Withers'  performance  to  date.     (May) 

GIVE  US  THIS  NIGHT  —  Paramount.  —  The 
glorious  voices  of  Gladys  Swarthout  and  Jan  Kiepura 
lift  a  somewhat  mediocre  story.  Jan  plays  a  singing 
fisherman  in  love  with  a  diva.  Alan  Mowbray  is 
grand  as  a  comic  tenor       (May) 

HALF  ANGEL— 20th  Century-Fox.— Plenty  of 
action  and  amusing  surprises  in  this  daffy  murder 
romance.  Frances  Dee  becomes  involved  in  crime, 
is  extricated  by  Brian  Donlevy.     Good  cast.  (July) 


HOUSE  OF  A  THOUSAND  CANDLES,  THE— 

Republic. — Phillips  Holmes,  Mae  Clarke,  Irving 
Pichel  and  Rosita  Moreno  do  well  enough  in  a 
mildly  interesting  film  based  on  Meredith  Nicholson's 
story  of  the  international  spy  system.     (May) 


HUMAN  CARGO— 20th  Century-Fox.— Brian 
Donlevy  and  Claire  Trevor  give  robust  performances 
in  an  exciting  expose  of  the  alien-smuggling  racket. 
He  is  a  reporter;  she  an  heiress  turned  sob-sister. 
Good.     (July) 

•  I  MARRIED  A  DOCTOR— Warners— A 
powerful  and  poignant  new  version  of  Sinclair 
Lewis'  "Main  Street."  Josephine  Hutchinson  ad- 
mirable as  the  city  girl  who  marries  a  small  town 
doctor  (Pat  O'Brien)  and  is  rebuffed  by  her  neighbors. 
Ray  Mayer  almost  steals  the  show.   (June) 

•  IT'S  LOVE  AGAIN— GB.— Britain's  dancing 
star,  Jessie  Mathews,  in  a  charming,  breezy, 
tuneful  and  witty  musicomedy  involving  an  am- 
bitious chorus  girl  and  two  gossip  columnists  who 
hoax  the  public  and  help  her  to  stardom.  Robert 
Young,  Sonnie  Hale,  all  the  cast  is  excellent.  Don't 
miss  this.      (July) 


JAILBREAK — Warners. — Exciting  melodrama  of 
escape  and  murder  within  the  walls  of  a  famous 
"big  house."  Craig  Reynolds  is  the  reporter  who 
solves  everything  and  Dick  Purcell  and  June  Travis 
supply  interest  too.   (June) 


KING  OF  THE  PECOS— Republic— A  stereo 
typed  Western  with  the  usual  honest  cattlemen 
gypped  out  of  their  water  rights.  Law  and  order 
triumph  with  John  Wayne's  help.  Cy  Kendall 
splendid  as  the  head  thief.     (June) 


LAUGHING  IRISH  EYES— Republic— Plenty 
of  shamrocks  and  brogues  in  this  tale  of  a  fight 
promoter  who  backs  a  blacksmith,  who  prefers  to  sing. 
Evalyn  Knapp  and  Ray  Walker  persuade  him  to 
tight  and.  of  course,  win.  Phil  Regan's  singing  is 
nice,  and  Walter  C    Kelly  is  excellent.     (May) 


LAW  IN  HER  HANDS— First  National.— Con- 
cerning two  ex-waitresses,  Margaret  Lindsay  and 
Glenda  Farrell  who  turn  lawyers  and  get  themselves 
tangled  up  with  racketeers.     Fairly  amusing.  (June) 

•  LET'S  SING  AGAIN— Sol  Lesser-Principal 
Prod. — George  Houston's  glorious  baritone 
and  the  delightful  singing  of  a  new  child  star,  Bobby 
Breen,  make  this  sentimental  tale  of  a  father's 
search  for  his  lost  son  excellent  entertainment.  The 
cast  is  good  and  the  musical  production  outstanding. 
You'll    like   it.      (June) 


•  LITTLE  LORD  FAUNTLEROY— Selznick- 
International.  —  A  superb  produ~tion  of 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett's  story  of  a  New  York  boy 
in  line  for  an  earldom.  Freddie  Bartholomew  wins 
new  distinction  as  the  little  lord,  and  C.  Aubrey  Smith 
top  acclaim  as  the  crochety  earl.  Dolores  Costello  is 
lovely  as  Dearest;  Guy  Kibbee  and  Henry  Stephenson 
are  excellent,  too.     Don't  miss  it.     (May) 


•  LITTLE  MISS  NOBODY— 20th  Century-Fox 
— Talented  Jane  Withers  at  her  best  sacrificing 
love  and  home  for  her  friend,  Betty  Jane  Hainey,  and 
getting  in  and  out  of  exciting  scrapes  doing  it.  (June' 


•  MESSAGE  TO  GARCIA,  A— 20th  Century- 
Fox  — A  spectacular,  somewhat  overdrawn  story 
of  President  McKinley's  secret  message  to  Cuban  in- 
surgents during  the  Spanish-American  War,  with 
John  Boles  as  the  hero,  Barbara  Stanwyck  and 
Wallace  Beery.     Superior  photography.     (May) 


•  MR.  DEEDS  GOES  TO  TOWN— Columbia 
— An  interesting  and  powerful  picture  com- 
bining satire  with  hilarity.  Gary  Cooper  superb  as 
the  small  town  boy  who  inherits  millions  and  is  tried 
for  insanity  when  he  attempts  to  give  it  away.  Jean 
Arthur  swell  as  the  smarty  reporter,  and  Douglas 
Dumbrille  and  Lionel  Stander  must  not  be  over- 
looked.   Be  sure  and  see  it.    (June) 


MOONLIGHT  MURDER  —  M-G-M.  —  A  too 
complicated  plot  combining  opera,  murder,  and 
mercy  killings.  In  the  cast  are  Leo  Carrillo.  Chester 
Morris,  Madge  Evans,  and  J.  C.  Naish  who  take- 
honors  as  a  madman.     (May) 


MURDER  BY  AN  ARISTOCRAT— Warners- 

A  confused  and  heavy  story  made  worse  by  phon> 
thrills  about  three  murders  in  a  family  ruled  by 
Virginia  Brissac.  Marguerite  Churchill  real  as  tin 
sleuthing    nurse.      Lyle    Talbot    is    around.       (June 


•  ONE  RAINY  AFTERNOON— Pickford 
Lasky. — Romantic,  frivolous.  Continental  littl ■■ 
farce  with  Francis  Lederer  kissing  the  wrong  girl  and 
finding  out  later  she  is  the  right  girl.  Hugh  Herbert, 
Roland  Young,  Donald  Meek  add  to  the  sparkle. 
You'll  like  it.  (July) 


•  PETTICOAT  FEVER  —  M-G-M.  —  Vou  ll 
have  tons  of  laughs  at  this  gay,  twinkling,  non 
sensical  tale  of  an  exiled  Englishman  in  Labrador  an  1 
his  reactions  to  a  beautiful  woman.  Robert  Mont- 
gomery is  deft;  Myrna  Loy  has  her  customary 
charm;  Reginald  Owen  is  funny,  and  even  the 
Eskimos  are  a  riot.     (May) 


*  POOR  LITTLE  RICH  GIRL— 20th  Centur 
Fox. — Shirley  Temple  singing  and  dancing 
delightfully  as  a  motherless  runaway  adopted  by  a 
dance  team.  The  entire  cast,  which  includes  Gloria 
Stuart,  Michael  Whalen,  Alice  Faye,  Jack  Haley. 
is  swell.     Not  a  dull  moment.  (July) 


PRINCESS  COMES  ACROSS,  THE— Para- 
mount.— Carole  Lombard  as  a  Swedish  Princess,  and 
Fred  MacMurray,  a  band  leader  with  a  past,  get  in- 
volved in  love,  murder  and  detectives  in  a  sprightly 
and  hilarious  mystery  on  an  ocean  liner.  Carole's 
imitation  of  Garbo  is  immense.     You'll  like  it.  (Julyi 


RED  WAGON— Alliance-British  Internation.il. 
Charles  Bickford  is  a  bareback  rider  who  man  i 
wrong    girl.      A    nice    family    picture,    suitable    for 
children.      (July) 


•  RHODES— GB.— A  sincere  picture  of  the  life 
of  the  famed  British  diamond  merchant, 
patriot  and  scholar.  Walter  Huston  able  as  Rhodes 
Basil  Sydney  fine  as  Dr.  Jameson,  but  highest  honors 
go  to  Oscar  Homolka  as  Paul   Kruger.      \May) 
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Lionel  Barrymore  becomes  a  woman! 
For  the  first  time  in  this  great  character 
actor's  long  career,  he  goes  over  lo  the 
distaff  side  in  "Devil  Doll,"  M-G-M's 
forthcoming  production.  As  Madame 
Mandilip,  the  diabol'cal  proprietoress 
of  a  Parisian  dress  shop,  he  changes 
his  enemies  into  dolls.  Through  a 
photographic  trick — the  secret  of  di- 
rector Tod  Browning — real  people  be- 
come tiny  dolls  before  your  eyes.  (Bar- 
rymore is  holding  Grace  Ford  here.) 
In  spite  of  the  elaborate  making-up 
process,  three  stages  in  which  are 
shown  above,  note  how  strongly  the 
well-known  family  resemblanca  P3r- 
sists — especially  around  the  eyes 


oos  &  Bouquets 
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Hollywood  listens  to 
critics  and  champions. 
Send  in  your  opinions. 
You  may  win  a  prize! 


.  * 


Lew  Ayres,  now  separated 
from  Ginger  Rogers,  cheers 
up  at  the  Brown  Derby  with 
Ethalind    Terry    of    New    York 


Photoplay  Magazine  awards  the  fol- 
lowing prizes  for  the  best  eight  letters  re- 
ceived each  month.  $15  first  prize,  $10 
second  prize,  $5  third  prize  ami  five  $1 
prizes.  We  suggest  that  your  letters  be 
brief,  but  there  are  no  Specifii  rules — any 
and  all  opinions  on  pictures  and  play- 
ers. Photoplay  Magazine  reserves  the 
right  to  use  the  letters  in  whole  or  in  part. 

1ST  PRIZE— $15 

THE  WINNER! 

AFTER  twenty-five  years  in  mo- 
tion pictures,  may  I  speak  up?J 
Few  of  your  readers  will  remem- 
ber me,  but  some  may  recall  when 
John  Bunny  and  I  cavorted  on  the 
screen.  But  listen  to  my  squawk. 
Why  not,  every  now  ami  then,  just  for 
relief,  an  "untyped"  picture?  Scien- 
tific investigations  show  that  one's 
character  is  not  positively  depicted  by 
the  face,  so  what  I  mean  is— let's  have 
the  villainous  appearing  chap  turn  out 
io  he  t  lie  heart-of-gold  hero,  and  Hand- 
some Harry  the  brute.     It  happens 

beautiful  women  are  said  to  be  happiest  with  the  homeliest 
men  Let  the  swcet-and-kind-to-animals  girl  prove  to  be  the 
venomous  vixen.  It  seems  to  me  pictures  are  made  too  obvi- 
ously by  their  characters;  we  know  instantly  who  is  the  hero, 
the  heroine  and  the  villain.  So  I  say,  mix  'em  up;  let's  have 
things  occur  as  they  do  in  real  life.  Here's  a  bit  of  a  secret — 
John  Bunny  used  to  think  he  was  a  dramatic  actor.  He  was  the 
most  surprised  person  in  the  world  when  tabbed  a  comedian. 

Flora  Finch,  Hollywood,  Calif. 


Great  pals  and 
artists  are  Leslie 
his  talented  child 


2ND  PRIZE— $10 

YOU  MAY 

May  I  be  very  bold  and  rebuke — -I 
shiver  to  say  it — Leslie  Howard?  I've 
always  adored  his  sensitive  acting,  and 
always  will.  But  I  (and  many  others)  am 
a  little  weary  and  hurt  by  his  "I  don't 
give  a  D for  the  movies"  attitude. 

After  all — even  though  the  audience  is 
invisible,  it  is  farflung,  receptive,  and 
great  of  heart.  It  is  not  inferior  to  the 
stage  audience — only  poorer  financially. 
Certainly  it  is  not  chary  of  its  applause! 

Don't  scorn  the  movies,  Mr.  Howard — 
you  don't  know  what  they  mean  to  us — 
the  lost  generation,  the  vast  multitude  of 
unemployed  young  people  rooted  in  small 
bleak  towns  with  sparse  libraries  and 
nothing  but  one  deadly  street  to  tramp. 
The  movies  are  our  ships  and  airplanes — 
our  fortunes  that  wre  can  neither  seek  nor 
find — our  life,  our  fun,  even  our  small 
romance. 

Mary  Barger,  Brockton,  Mass. 

$5.00  PRIZE 

NO  MORE  KIMONOS 

Hawaii  owes  Shirley  Temple  a  debt 
which  will  reach  its  fullest  flower  when  the 
Territory  becomes  the  forty-ninth  State 
in  the  Union.  Not  because  she  visited 
our  shores;  not  because  of  her  highly  en- 
tertaining pictures  packed  with  laughter 
and  tears,  but  because  of  her  influence  in 
Americanizing  the  young  generation  of 
Hawaii,  most  of  whom  are  Oriental. 

I  recently  attended  a  children's  party 
in  one  of  our  large  stores  in  honor  of 
Shirley's  birthday.  Mothers  with  the 
-tamp  of  Polynesia  on  their  hybrid  fea- 
tures watched  almond-eyed  versions  of 
Shirley  in  smart  sailor  bonnets  and  frocks 
patterned  after  hers,  sporting  permanent 
waxes,  a  la  Shirley.  A  yellow-skinned 
woman  in  a  figured  kimono  and  scarlet 
obi,  beautiful  and  strange,  said  to  me. 
"  Everything  is  Shirley  Temple;  they  all  want  to  act  like  her; 
they  won't  wear  kimonos  any  more." 

One  of  the  arguments  advanced  against  statehood  for  Hawaii 
is  the  impossibility  of  assimilating  them  into  the  American 
pattern.  When  we  receive  the  coveted  statehood,  it  will  be 
because  Shirley  Temple  has  helped  to  teach  the  young  genera- 
tion Caucasian  self-reliance  and  infused  it  with  practical 
American  ideals. 

Mrs.  D.  Carlson,  Honolulu,  1.  II. 


fellow    radio 

Howard  and 

Leslie  Ruth 


$1.00  PRIZE 

MARLENE  GETS  PERMISSION 

In  "Desire,"  Marlene  Dietrich  is  permitted  to  employ  her 
exceptional  talents  to  greater  advantage  than  when  she  is 
merely  reclining  on  a  divan  with  a  "come  hither"  expression 
.  .  .  she  is  permitted  to  act.  Not  only  is  "Desire"  a  sophis- 
ticated comedy  of  the  first  order,  but  it  has  considerable  plot, 
diverting  action,  and  humorous  situations.  Bouquets  to  Para- 
mount for  successfully  producing  a  "different"  Marlene 
Dietrich  picture. 

Florence  M.  Kinnison,  Providence,  R.  I. 

$1.00  PRIZE 

BRUNETTES  THE  BEST  BET 

Brunette  actresses  have  a  better  chance  for  variety  in  roles 
than  have  blondes.  This  prevents  them  from  becoming  "typed" 
and  the  fans  do  not  tire  of  them  so  easily.     For  instance, 
Dolores  Del  Rio,  because  of  her  dark  beauty,  has  played  as  a 
Mexican,  a  half-breed  Indian,  a  Spaniard,  and  a  South  Sea 
Island  girl.    Sylvia  Sidney  was  a  Japanese,  an  Indian,  and  also 
a  typical  American  girl.    Merle  Oberon  can  play  both  Oriental 
and  English  parts.    As  for  Olivia  de'Havilland,  had  she  not  pos- 
sessed lovely  dark  eyes  and  hair,  she 
might  not  have  been  cast  as  A  ngela  in 
"Anthony  Adverse."    Yes,  brunettes 
have  the  best  of  the  bargain. 

Mrs.  Rose  Mutulo,  Pittsburg, 
Calif. 

$1.00  PRIZE 

IN  MEMORIAM 

It  takes  a  great  picture  to  do  jus- 
tice to  as  great  a  man  as  Flo  Ziegfeld, 
but  Hollywood  has  done  full  justice 
to  him  in  "The  Great  Ziegfeld."  It 
can  well  be  proud  of  what  it  accom- 
plished in  this  film.  It  is  beautifully 
acted  and  cleverly  filmed.  Behind 
the  story  there  is  a  sensitive  atmos- 
phere, not  of  a  hard  boiled  showman, 
but  of  a  man  who  was  intensely 
human,  intensely  emotional  and  who 
understood  people.  Here's  to  a  great 
man,  and  a  great  picture  that  should 
always  stand  as  a  memorial  to  him. 
Lennox  Allen,  Winter  Park,  Fla. 


$1.00  PRIZE 

EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  MEN 

Too  long  has  Hollywood  been  a  "woman's  town."  Douglas 
Fairbanks,  Jr.,  once  said  that  men  stars  in  Hollywood  were  used 
merely  as  a  background — as  props-  for  the  lovely  ladies,  and 
that  the  woman  star's  prestige  was  established  at  the  sacrifice 
of  the  man's.  It  is,  therefore,  most  gratifying  to  see  the  splen- 
did crop  of  young  men  who  are  being  starred  and  groomed  for 
stardom.  Among  them,  Robert  Taylor,  Randolph  Scott  and 
Brian  Donlevy — all  handsome,  virile,  and  showing  definite 
promise — should  soon  be  enjoying  their  places  in  the  sun.  Lei 's 
have  equal  rights  for  men  in  Hollywood! 

Mrs.  Louise  A.  Baldwin,  Mount  Vernon,  Ind. 

$1.00  PRIZE 

A  WHAM  FOR  WHIMSEY 

Is  there  anything  we  can  do  to  be  delivered  from  the  threaten- 
ing curse  of  whimsey?  There's  a  deluge  of  it  approaching,  and 
somehow  cloying  cuteness  on  hot  summer  evenings.  .  .  . 

I  refer  specifically  to  two  strong  doses  I  've  had  of  late — "  The 
Moon's  Our  Home,"  and  "Mr.  Deeds  Goes  To  Town."  Mar 
garet  Sullavan  everlastingly  buried  head  first  in  snow;  splendid 
young  Henry  Fonda,  worthy  of  better 
things,  wrestling  with  heron  the  floor 
.  .  .  and  Gary  Cooper,  an  excellent  ac- 
tor if  ever  there  was  one,  going  cute 
and  Gaynorish  and  weepy  (shades  of 
Peter Ibbetson)  writing  Mother's  Day 
verses,  blushing  at  a  kiss,  dashing 
into  ash  cans,  and  shyly  playing  the 
tuba  ("shades  of  The  Bengal  Lancers) ! 
Selma  Katz,  Brockton,  Mass. 

HOW  ABOUT  IT? 

How  about  a  New  Deal  for  some 
of  our  old  favorites? 

If  you  could  hear  the  comments 
the  fans  make  when  they  view  such 
former  stars  as  Rod  LaRoque,  Lloyd 
Hughes,  Charles  Ray,  Jack  Mulhall, 
Bebe  Daniels,  Evelyn  Brent  and 
others  in  minor  roles  you  would 
forbid  any  of  your  writers  to  refer  to 
us  as  "fickle  fans." 

E.  A.  Johnson,  Altoona,  Pa. 

[  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE   1  12  1 
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On  a  summer  day  Merle  Oberon  decided  to  read  her  PHOTOPLAY   on   the    sand.      And   look   what   it   did   to   her.      She's   sound   asleep! 

7 


Drawing  bv  TOM  HOLIOWAY 

"That's  final!    I  won't  act  with  old  Murphree — he  steals  every  scene  he's  in!" 


BY  RUTH  WATERBlfRY 


IN  Hollywood  it's  called  "The  Metro  Stance." 

I  always  assumed  a  girl  acquired  the  posture  with  her  first  contract  at  t  lie  big- 
Culver  City  plant,  acquired  it  from  those  talent  emphasizers  as  she  got  from  them 
good  manners  and  better  hats. 

Hollywood  men,  outside  of  the  movie  business,  the  husband  types  that  is.  are 
always  loud  in  their  patronage  of  such  a  pose.  "  Don't  try  to  stand  like  Crawford," 
they  cry  when  the  little  woman  makes  an  attempt  at  relaxing  on  her  feet.  "Stop 
imitating  Harlow"  (or  Loy  or  Shearer  or  any  other  Metro  contractee  you  want  to 
name) . 

So  fancy  my  pleasure  when  prowling  around  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
in  New  York  on  my  recent  visit  there  upon  discovering  thai  the  Greeks  had  a  word 
for  it,  even  a  taste  for  it. 

This  stance  isn't  Hollywood  at  all.  Not  only  did  the  Greeks  stand  their  (io<Mc>> 
of  Love,  Aphrodite  (see  above)  with  a  wicked  bend  just  south  of  her  tibia,  I > 1 1 1  they 
did  even  regular  girls  in  that  manner.     At  the  Metropolitan  there's  ;i  whole  frieze 


of  simple  lasses,  flexing  away.  The  Porch  of  the  Maidens  of  Athens,  it  was  called 
originally,  and  an  exquisite  thing  il  was  too,  topping  a  lovely  building  on  the  Acrop- 
olis, a  little  away  from  the  Parthenon,  centuries  upon  centuries  away  in  time  from 
1  lolly  wood. 

It  seems  to  me  to  show  how  sure  is  Hollywood's  instinct  for  physical  beauty  and 
grace,  how  keen  its  sense  of  good  design.  It  proves  thai  beauty  i-  constant,  un- 
affected by  time  or  place,  a  joy  forever. 

I  think  that 's  what  it  proves. 

Of  course  it  might  mean  only  that  a  pretty  ^irl  should  always  put  her  best  knee 
forward. 

TMIK  Republicans  and  the  Democrats  arc  not  the  only  ones  who  have  conventions. 

The  motion  picture  business  has  them,  too.  The  spirit  of  both  is  similar.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  the  boys  getting  out  of  town  and  away  from  their  wives  and  giving 
I  he  world  loud  promises  of  what  they  are  going  to  do.  In  the  case  of  the  movies, 
the  companies  talk  to  the  exhibitors,  rather  than  to  John  Voter.  But  like  the 
politicians  after  the  shouting  dies  and  the  pieces  have  been  printed  in  the  papers, 
you  must  read  letween  the  lines  to  find  out  what  is  really  going  to  happen. 

At  the  recent  summer  convention  of  Warner  Bros.,  it  was  announced  that  they 
would  star  Jimmy  Cagney  in  a  series  of  pictures.  This  despite  Jimmy  having  been 
given  his  freedom  from  his  Warner  contract  via  the  courts. 

Hiding  out  in  a  Xew  York  hotel,  meanwhile,  using  a  name  known  only  to  a  few 
trusted  friends,  Jimmy  announces  he  will  be  financed  by  outside  capital  in  a  group 
of  films. 

Which  boils  down  to  the  fact  that,  courts  notwithstanding,  the  fight  is  still  going 
on  between  Warners  and  Cagney,  a  quarrel  that  may  possibly  keep  the  star  per- 
manently off  the  screen.  As  somebody  once  remarked.  "There  is  nothing  so  timid 
;is  a  million  dollars."  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  that  million  that  must  be  backing 
Jimmy  will  have  the  courage  to  fight  a  big  producing  organization. 

I'm  not  taking  any  sides  in  this  controversy.  I  don't  even  care  who  is  right  or 
wrong.  The  shame  of  it  all  is  that  Jimmy  Cagney  is  too  original  and  authentic  a 
personality  to  be  lost  to  the  world.  He's  a  fine,  original  actor.  Xo  one  is  at  all  like 
him.  As  an  off-screen  person,  he  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  generous  of  mor- 
tals. 

Can't  somebody  slice  the  dove  of  peace  into  equal  parts,  giving  half  to  Jimmy 
and  half  to  Warners?  Or  can't  they  act  like  Hollywood  divorcees,  admit  they  are 
separating,  admit  they  prefer  somebody  else,  hut  stating. "we  are  still  good  friends"  ? 

Nobody  would  believe  them,  anymore  than  any  one  believes  that  divorce  line, 
hut  it  would  mean  that  both  parties  would  act  polite  once  more  and  we  could  have 
Jimmy  hack  on  the  screen,  which  is  all  we.  the  public,  care  about. 


Left,  lames  Cagney  as  the  two-fisted  underworld  king  in  "Frisco 
Kid."  Right,  in  his  realistic  role  as  the  ace  llyer  in  "Ceiling 
Zero,"    his    last    picture.       Will    he    be    lost    to    the    films    forever? 
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News  Shots  of  the  Month 


The  very  newest  twosome.  Seen 
everywhere  together  are  Luise 
Rainer  and  Clifford  Odets.  whose 
play  "Paradise  Lost"  was  a  recent 
Broadway  sensation.  They  are 
earnestly   conversing   at   the   Derby 


The  Breakfast  Club  gave  a  party 
for  the  stars  of  the  silent  screen. 
They  invited  some  pretty  girls  to 
make  everybody  happy.  Here  are 
William  Farnum.  Julia  Laird.  Creigh- 
ton  Hale,  Mary  Howard.  Lionel 
Belmore.     and     Sandra     C  o  r  d  a  y 

I  I 


At  Last- 

The  Heart-Stirring  Love 
Story  of  Myrna  Loy 


BY  the  time  you  read  this  "the  screen's  most  perfect  wife" 
will  no  doubt  be  the  bride  of  Arthur  Hornblow,  Jr.,  and  the 
little-known-about,  almost  mysterious  romance  of  Myrna 
Loy  and  the  young  Paramount  producer  will  have  come  to  the 
story-book  conclusion:  "and  so  they  lived  happily  ever  after." 

Just  when,  or  where,  they  will  be  married,  not  even  their 
closest  friends  know.  But  this  much  is  sure,  that  their  wedding 
will  be  a  quiet,  dignified  ceremony,  without  benefit  of  ballyhoo 
or  press  agentry  or  candid  cameramen,  an  event  in  keeping  with 
the  serene  dignity  of  the  lovely  Loy  and  the  man  to  whom  she 
lias  given  her  heart. 

There  will  hardly  be  time  for  a  long  honeymoon  trip.  Pro- 
duction demands  on  both  of  them  will  prohibit  extensive 
vacationing  at  this  time. 

So  the  girl  whose  charm  and  beauty  and  sense  of  humor  have 
set  such  a  high  standard  for  wives  the  world  over  will  probably 
spend  her  own  honeymoon  watching  the  construction  of  the  big, 
white  Colonial  house  Hornblow  started  several  weeks  ago  as  a 
wedding  present  for  his  intended  bride. 

Knowing  Myrna  just  slightly,  I  believe  this  is  the  happiest 
and  most  exciting  honeymoon  she  could  plan  for  herself.  Far 
more  glamorous  than  journeying  to  strange  ports  on  the  con- 
ventional tour  will  be  the  supervision  of  every  block  of  founda- 
tion and  every  wall  that  rises  on  the  first  real  home  of  her  own 
she  lias  ever  had  in  Hollywood.  I  can  imagine  her  sitting  there 
high  on  the  hill,  in  her  favorite  ensemble  or  navy  blue  slacks, 
sweater  and  top  coat,  the  wind  blowing  her  red  hair  recklessly, 
her  freckles  exposed  to  the  sun,  an  unfathomable  expression  of 
happiness  in  her  near-green  eyes. 

For  the  strange,  friendly  and  courteous,  but  aloof  girl  whom 
Hollywood  has  never  known  very  well  is  truly  and  deeply 
happy,  at  last! 

It  is  impossible  to  see  her  about  the  few  quiet  places  she 
attends  with  Hornblow  without  realizing  the  almost  idolatrous 
affection  and  respect  the  dynamic  Hornblow  has  stirred  in 
Myrna.  Frequently  she  is  content  just  to  sit  and  listen  to  him 
spin  his  fascinating  tales  of  the  war,  the  stage,  the  interesting 
and  celebrated  people  who  have  colored  his  life  since  childhood. 
I  don't  believe  Myrna  has  taken  a  step  in  the  past  three  years 
that  has  not  been  guided  and  advised  by  Hornblow.  Many 
believe  he  is  definitely  responsible  for  the  swift  turn  her  career 
took  from  indifferent  Oriental  vamp  roles  to  the  splendid 
standard  she  set  for  herself  beginning  with  "The  Thin  Man." 

In  every  way  that  makes  for  happy  marriage,  they  are  ideally 
suited  to  one  another  these  two.  Their  tastes  are  the  same. 
They  both  prefer  quiet  evenings^ with  books,  or  one  of  their 
newest  scripts,  or  a  few  close  friends  to  the  most  hilarious 
gayety  Hollywood  lias  to  offer.  They  laugh  at  the  same  things. 
They  are  two  people  very  much  in  love,  but  above  that,  and 
even  more  important,  they  are  fast  friends,  inseparable  com- 
panions. 

Yel  in  spite  of  their  "rightness"  together  (and  this  is  one  love 
story  of  which  even  cynical  Hollywood  approves  and  believes 
in)  their  romance  has  not  been  free  of  clouds  and  even  periods 
of  unhappiness  for  both  of  them.  And  there  lies  the  reason  why 
their  present  happiness  is  all  the  more  precious  to  both  of  them, 
why  Hollywood  looks  with  such  respect  and  affection  upon 
them,  for  they  have  sincerely  won  their  right  to  happiness  over 
what,  at  times,  seemed  insurmountable  odds! 
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The  latter  part  of  May,  this  year,  Juliette  Crosby  Hornblow 
divorced  Arthur  Hornblow,  Jr.,  in  Reno,  Nevada,  on  the 
grounds  of  incompatability — after  a  five  year  separation! 

A  year  and  a  half  before  Hornblow  ever  met  the  Oriental- 
eyed  girl  who  came  to  his  office  one  day  to  interview  him  about 
the  role  of  "the  other  woman"  in  "Arrowsmith,"  he  was  sepa- 
rated from  his  actress  wife  and  all  Hollywood  believed  their 
marriage  would  eventually  end  in  divorce. 

The  difficulty  between  the  Hornblows  was  thought  to  be  a 
divergence  of  interests  in  their  separate  careers.  Juliette 
Crosby  was  a  well  known  Broadway  actress.  Long  before  she 
actually  departed  from  Hollywood  to  resume  her  stage  work  in 
the  East,  intimate  friends  had  cause  to  believe  she  was  chafing 
over  the  delays  and  postponements  in  her  own  career,  and  that 
separation  between  the  Hornblows  was  inevitable. 

In  Hollywood,  where  separation  is  frequently  accepted  as 
divorce,  Hornblow  was  presumably  a  "free  man."  For  that 
matter,  not  only  in  Hollywood  are  separated  people  frequently 
rumored  "engaged"  to  someone  else  before  actual  divorce  has 
taken  place.  With  our  generous  American  attitude  toward 
divorce,  many  celebrities  in  social  and  political  life  are  prac- 
tically rumored  into  new  marriages  before  the  ties  of  a  former 
one  are  legally  severed. 

But  these  are  not  the  ideas  of  the  Montana-bred,  reserved, 
conservative  Myrna  Loy.  Her  entire  attitude  over  the  past 
two  years  has  proved  that  one  of  the  most  sophisticated  and 
subtle  actresses  on  the  screen  is  not  a  "modern"  in  her  private 
philosophies  and  codes.  She  did  everything  in  her  power  to 
save  embarrassment  to  all  concerned  in  this  strange  triangle 
without  "another  woman."  She  seldom,  in  the  beginning  of 
their  friendship,  dined  with  Hornblow  in  public.  The  camera- 
men about  town,  knowing  how  deeply  Myrna  felt  on  the  sub- 
ject, respected  her  wishes  and  seldom  snapped  them  together  at 
the  few  social  gatherings  they  attended. 

Every  year,  for  over  four  years,  it  was  expected  that  Juliette 
Crosby's  divorce  was  merely  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks  away. 

Yet,  for  unavoidable  reasons,  the  years  dragged  by. 

There  are  many  problems  to  be  settled  to  end  a  marriage  of 
long  standing.  And  then  there  was  always  the  demanding 
stage  work  that  kept  Mrs.  Hornblow  on  long  tours  on  the  road. 

These  must  have  been  happy  years  for  Myrna  in  many  ways 
— in  the  knowledge  her  career  had  grown  and  developed  under 
the  guidance  of  the  clever  Hornblow,  and  in  the  fine  companion- 
ship they  found  together.  And  in  other  ways  they  must  have 
brought  real  unhappiness  to  the  sensitive-minded  girl,  so  fear 
ful  that  the  greatest  friendship  in  her  life  might  bring  em- 
barrassment to  others!  To  cut  herself  free  from  the  professional 
guidance  of  Hornblow  was  unthinkable.  By  this  time  he  was 
not  only  a  vital  part  of  her  life,  he  was  practically  her  career! 

His  almost  direct  supervision  of  her  professional  life  began 
the  day  of  the  interview  for  the  role  in  •"Arrowsmith,"  starring 
Ronald  Colman  and  Helen  Hayes  Vs  associate  producer  to 
Samuel  Goldwyn,  it  was  one  of  Hornblow'-  duties  to  choose  the 
cast. 

\t  this  time  Myrna  was  playing  principally  Oriental  sirens 
and  hectic  "  heavies,"  and  when  her  name  was  suggested  for  the 
role  of  the  genteel  "other  woman"  in  the  story,  Hornblow  was 
not  particularly  interested.  That  is.  he  was  not  interested  until 
he  saw  tier  sittins  there  in  his  office. 


Revealing  the  reason  for  her 
mysterious  reticence  of  past 
years  about  a  situation  as 
dramatic  as  her  screen  roles 
and  the  man  who  won  her  heart 

By  Dorothy  Manners 


•^^v 


In  the  plain,  blue,  tailored  suit  she  wore,  Myrna  looked  as  far 
removed  from  her  "fortune  teller"  roles  as  Shirley  Temple 
would  have  appeared.  Away  from  the  screen  Myrna  has  the 
most  "American  face"  in  Hollywood.  She  smiles  openly,  her 
eyes  do  not  appear  to  slant  upward,  and  then  there  are  always 
those  honest  little  freckles  across  her  nose  to  be  reckoned  with. 

What  started  out  as  an  interview  between  a  player  and  a 
producer  eventually  developed  into  a  near-lecture  from  Horn 
blow  to  the  surprised  actress.  She  should  no  longer  permit  her- 
self to  be  shunted  into  such  definitely  typed  parts!  She  would 
soon  hit  a  wall  that  would  spell  the  end  of  her  career.  The 
screen  was  turning  to  naturalness  and  humor — not  to  exoticism' 
It  was  up  to  Myrna  to  take  a  definite  turn  in  her  career — and 
ust  to  prove  that  he  believed  what  he  said,  he  signed  her  for 
the  mle  in  the  Goldwyn  picture  before  she  left  the  office. 

Myrna  was  intrigued,  and  grateful!  She  had  never  been  an 
assertive  person,  especially  concerning  her  work.  She  had  been 
content  to  take  what  came  along,  almost  convincing  hersell 
that  she  was  permanently  typed  for  "vamp"  roles  because  of  the 
strange,  Oriental  screening  of  her  eyes. 

Hut  now  this  man,  an  important  producer  in  Hollywood, 
actually   believed   in    her  to  the     |  PLEASE  urn  to  PAGE  94  | 
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-  n  Harding 
Above.  *  Mw8.h.« 
,hen  the  *°  t  care: 

Hern"    .^haPP**  ,am:- 


as  a  Movie  Mothe: 


HER  ex-husband  has  been  trying  to  take  Ann  Harding's 
baby  away  from  her.  He  has  declared  that  he  can  prove 
her  an  unfit  mother. 
That's  really  what  all  this  mess  and  legal  uproar  launched  by 
Harry  Bannister,  a  man  who  was  once  married  to  Ann  Harding 
and  is  the  father  of  her  seven-year-old  daughter  Jane,  amounts 
to.  And  I  suspect,  I  know,  that  Ann  Harding  would  rather 
have  been  accused  of  first  degree  murder  than  of  being  an  unfit 
custodian  for  Jane. 

This  lias  been  going  on  for  a  long  time  now  and  Ann,  harassed 
and  soul-weary  and  frightened,  lias  fled  to  England  to  remain 
indefinitely. 

No  screen  story  in  which  she  has  ever  appeared  is  quite  so 
tragic  and  quite  so  pitiful  as  Ann  Harding's  own  story,  and  with 
her  going  away  from  us  I  find  my  heart  aching  for  her  rather 
desperately  and  my  mind  hammering  with  questions  and  my 
thoughts  deeply  disturbed. 

I  wonder  if  people  understand  exactly  what  has  happened  to 
Ann  Harding  and  what  we  are  losing  when  she  leaves  us. 
Whether  any  of  us  quite  realize  the  great  modern  problem  that 
lies  behind  the  Bannister-Harding  front  page  scandal.  Or  the 
many  strange  and  devastating  torments  that  face  this  woman. 
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Notoriety  has  dogged  Ann  Harding  ever 

By  Adela 


1  or  Ann  Harding  is  thinking  of  Jane.  Of  her  future.  Of  the 
effect  upon  this  sweet,  small  creature  of  these  things.  Ann's 
hands  are  so  brutally  tied  because  the  man  she  is  lighting,  the 
man  she  must  tight  to  protect  Jane,  is  Jane's  own  father.  It  is 
almost  as  dreadful  to  Ann  Harding  that  the  child  should  grow 
up  to  think  evil  of  her  father  as  to  think  evil  of  her  mother. 

It  is  for  Jane's  sake  that  Ann  I  larding  must  walk  softly— for 
Jane's  sake  that  she  has  lied  away  from  this  legal  battlefield. 
Her  very  victory  must  destroy  forever  Jane's  respect  for  a 
father  whom  she  doesn't  know,  but  whom  she  has  been  taught 
to  regard  highly.  Women  like  Ann  Harding  lose  much  that  the 
safer,  happier  women  of  the  world  will  always  have,  but  they 
seem  to  gain  a  splendid  sort  of  gallantry  toward  life. 

Ann,  quite  alone,  you  see,  must  not  only  keep  her  child  from 
knowing  that  her  mother  has  been  attacked,  but  that  her  Father 
could  bring  such  an  attack.    Jane's  worship  of  her  mother  would 


A.ny  Private  Rights? 


cilice  she  started  fighting  for  her  child 
.Rogers  St.  Johns 


never  allow  her  to  forgive  that.  And  Ann  must  use  no  weapon 
that  would  injure  Harry  Bannister  in  his  daughter's  eyes.  Ann 
hasn't  called  Bannister  an  unfit  father.  Only  once,  and  then  in 
dire  straits,  has  she  spoken  against  him. 

For  Jane's  sake.    Everything  has  been  for  Jane's  sake. 

First  and  always  Ann  Harding  has  been  Jane's  mother.  Yet 
she  is  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  she  lives  in  a  very  modern 
world,  in  the  most  modern  city  in  the  world,  in  the  midst  of  a 
society  which  has  been  obliged  to  create  new  creeds  for  itself 
because  all  its  problems  are  new. 

f  KEEP  remembering  a  night  some  years  ago.  I  had  written 
a  screen  story  for  Miss  Harding  and  we  were  having  a  lot  of 
trouble  with  its  ending.  The  day  had  been  long  and  hot  and 
Ann  had  worked  very  hard,  for  eight  or  nine  hours,  under  the 
lights,  doing  a  series  of  emotional  scenes.    I  went  to  her  dres>ing 


room  and  found  her  sitting  in  front  of  her  make-up  table,  her 
face  buried  in  her  hands,  the  long  shining  waves  of  her  hair 
flowing  down  below  her  waist. 

1  said,  "I'm  sorry — but  we've  got  to  get  those  final  scenes 
straightened  out  before  I  can  write  them.  We  wan  you  to  feel 
that  they're  right  and  you  and  I  don't  seem  to  agree  about  them 
yet"." 

She  said,  "I  have  to  go  home  in  time  to  put  Jane  to  bed  — 
come  along  with  me  and  we'll  work  after  dinner." 

So  we  went  up  to  the  enormous  hou  eon  the  high  hill  overlook- 
ing Hollywood.  In  the  car  we  were  silent.  I  know  sheer  fatigue 
well  enough  when  I  see  it,  the  nervous  exhaustion  which  comes 
upon  high-strung  women  when  they  have  worked  too  hard. 
Ann  looked  almost  sick  with  it. 

But  when  we  went  into  Jane's  bedroom  and  Ann  saw  the  tiny 
figure  in  its  gay  pajamas,  she  threw  off  every  trace  of  that 
fatigue.  It  was  an  effort,  but  plainly  she  wasn't  going  to  let 
Jane  see  a  worn-out,  white-faced  mother.  From  somewhere 
within  herself  she  conjured  up  life  and  joy  and  color.  I 
watched  them  as  they  romped  and  laughed  and  I  was  vitally 
conscious  of  this  new  drama  that  we  see  daily  and  do  not 
always  comprehend — the  drama  of  the  woman  who  works  a?> 
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hard  or  harder  than  any  man 
and  who  is  also  a  mother. 

I  saw  Ann  put  her  baby  to 
bed  and  kneel  down  and  listen 
to  the  little  prayers  that  chil- 
dren have  said  to  mothers  for 
centuries.  And  I  remember 
that  as  I  looked  at  Jane  I  won- 
dered if  she  was  praying  to  a 
God  she  didn't  as  yet  quite 
realize,  or  only  to  her  gentle, 
gay  mother,  who  had  been  the 
companion  and  joy  of  her 
whole  existence.  And  I  re- 
member thinking  that  it  didn't 
matter  much  for  perhaps  they 
were  one. 

They  were  one  then  to  Jane. 
Perhaps  they  are  to  most  chil- 
dren. That's  why  it  is  so 
dreadful  a  thing  to  attempt  to 
take  away  a  child's  faith  in  her 
mother.  Nothing  in  life  can 
replace  it;  nothing  ever  heal 
the  scar  and  the  pain  of  it. 

I  know  that  Ann  Harding 
will  never  lose  Jane's  faith — I 
pray  that  nothing  evil  may  be 
allowed  to  take  that  faith  away 

from  her.  I've  known  Ann  Harding  well,  we  worked  together 
during  a  whole  year.  I  don't  think  she  is  perfect.  In  fact  there 
were  times  when  we  fought  for  days  and  I  wanted  to  throw 
things.  That  very  night  of  Jane's  prayers,  I  remember  we  went 
back  into  the  big  lonely  living  room  and  worked  and  fought 
until  four  in  the  morning.  You  don't  go  through  things  like 
that  without  knowing  another  woman  very  well  indeed. 

^ATIIKX  I  went  down  the  hill  that  morning  in  the  gray  hour 
just  before  dawn,  I  thought  Ann  Harding  was  stubborn  as 
a  mule,  difficult  as  she  could  well  be  about  her  own  set  and 
established  ideas,  and  a  little  inclined  to  be  narrow-minded. 
Hut  I  knew  that  she  was  gallant,  fair,  considerate  in  argument, 
and  I  was  intensely  grateful  for  her  sweet  and  gentle  humor.  I 
was  tired  myself.  That  particular  night,  because  of  Mis> 
Harding,  I  hadn't  been  able  to  get  home  to  put  my  youngest 
son  to  bed,  so,  no  doubt,  I  was  not  inclined  to  give  her  a  break. 


Ann  Harding  isn't  any  more 
capable  of  being  an  unfit 
mother  than  a  lily  is  capable  of 
turning  into  an  onion. 

Right  this  minute  I  would 
like  to  have  the  power  to  do 
one   thing.      I    would   like   to 
stand  Harry  Bannister  before 
the  bar  of  Truth  and  ask  him 
if  in  his  own  heart  and  soul  he 
actually  believes  that  Ann 
Harding  is  an  unfit  mother  for 
her  little  girl — because  I  do  not 
think  for  one  moment  that  he 
does.    He  may  honestly  believe 
that  she  has  made  human  mis- 
takes, that  she  is  not  a  perfect 
woman,    that    she    has    done 
things    which    might    not    be 
within  the  code  of  strict  con- 
ventionality.   But  that  she  has 
done  anything — ever   will   do 
anything — that  will  hurt  Jane. 
that  she  wouldn't  give  her  life 
for  Jane  at  any  moment,  that 
she  doesn't  love  Jane  better 
than  anything  else  in  the  world 
— I    know   he   doesn't    believe 
that. 
Also,  I  would  like  very  much  to  ask  him  if  he  honestly  be- 
lieves that  he,  Harry  Bannister,  is  more  fit,  a  better,  finer  person 
than  Ann  Harding.    If  he  honestly  believes  that  he  can  teach 
little  Jane  more  good,  give  her  higher  ideals,  make  her  happier, 
than  her  mother.     If  he  can  say  before  that  bar  of  Truth  that 
he  believes  Jane  will  have  a  cleaner,  safer,  happier  child  life 
with  him  than  she  will  with  Ann  Harding. 

Oh,  how  I  would  like  to  play  the  old  childish  game  of  Truth 
with  Harry  Bannister  and  ask  him  those  questions. 

You  see,  in  this  story  that  has  occupied  so  many  headlines, 
the  public  is  the  judge.  It  is  to- its  opinion  of  her  that  Ann 
Harding  turns.  She  has  been  a  public  figure  for  many  years 
and  in  all  my  Hollywood  experience  I  have  never  known  a 
screen  star  who  held  the  public  in  such  high  regard. 

\\  hen  we  take  away  all  the  legal  entanglements,  all  the  pro- 
fessional elements  of  this  strange  case,  we  come  down  to  one 
question.  [  please  turn  to  pagi  92] 


The  beautiful  hilltop  home  of  Ann  Harding,  which 
overlooks  Los  Angeles  and  the  magnificent  San  Fer- 
nando Valley.  This  she  has  forsaken  for  love  of  her 
child.    Ann  with  Harry  Bannister,  when  all  was  love 
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That  so  very  bright  star,  "Mr.  Deeds"  Cooper,  goes  back  to  adventuring  in 
his  next,  "Chinese  Gold,"  with  the  regal  English  star,  Madeleine  Carroll 


Divorced,  disillusioned,  Dick  Powell  seems  to  have  met  the  ONE  girl  at  last. 
Note  his  radiant  visage  as  he  casts  his  eyes  toward  lovely  Joan  Blondell 


.  .  .  And  is  not  the  demure  Joan  peering  in  Dick's  direction?    Her  divorce 
is  on  its  way;  her  heart  is  in  her  eyes.    All  in  all  it  looks  like  a  match 
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Hmm-mm!  The  vivacious  Jeanette  MacDonald  goes  sultry  and  languorous! 
And  intriguing  she  is,  as  you'll  see  in  "Maytime,"  opposite  Nelson  Eddy 


Introducing 

James 

Stewart 


A  new  type  of  male  star 
whose  unusual  personal- 
ity has  startled  Hollywood 

By  Warren  Reeve 


OLD  tweeds  and  chandeliers  are  part  of  this  young 
man's  personality — dogs  and  gold  service,  Cab  Cal- 
loway and  symphonies,  roller  coasters  and  Tur- 
genev  become  him.  He  is,  to  continue  the  symbolism, 
someone  who  says  "nuts"  with  an  Oxford  accent. 

He  is  incongruous.  He  is  1936  youth  at  its  best,  just 
out  of  college  and  on  the  screen.    He  is  James  Stewart. 

If  you  aren't  already  interested  in  James  Stewart  you 
will  be  in  a  month  or  two.  Simply,  he  represents  the  ad- 
vance guard  of  a  new  order  in  leading  men;  he  represents 
what  America  is  beginning  to  demand  from  its  movie 
heroes:  clean-cut  youth,  great  acting  ability,  a  basic  cul- 
ture. 

You  are  excited  about  him  as  the  criminal  brother  in 
"Rose  Marie,"  you  were  delighted  with  him  as  Margaret 
Sullavan's  husband  in  "Next  Time  We  Love,"  and  with 
your  letters  and  your  applause  you  have  set  him  for  star- 
dom. 

I  had  to  find  out  why.  We  sat  in  a  sunny  patio  behind 
the  rambling  adobe  house  he  shares  with  Henry  Fonda, 
tossed  tennis  balls  to  a  Scottie  named  "Boy"  and  a  police 
dog  named  "Son,"  and  talked  for  two  hours.  When  I 
came  away  I  knew  the  reason  you  like  him. 

The  answer  is  obvious  in  James  Stewart  as  he  exists  in 
ordinary  life.  It  is  recognizable  in  his  attitudes,  in  the 
way  he  has  lived  and  is  living,  in  the  ambitions  he  has. 
But  more  than  a  simple  answer  to  a  terribly  important 
question,  I  discovered  a  person  you  will  want  to  know. 

There  isn't- anything  about  him,  understand,  that  will 
make  you  sit  up  and  twitch  your  ears.  He  hasn't  risen  to 
fame  out  of  a  shoe-shine  parlor;  he  isn't  living  in  sin;  his 
Great  Expectations  about  love  and  marriage  and  career 
are  normal  ones  without  any  indication  of  divorce  or  blood- 
shed.   But  I  don't  think  you'll  be  disappointed. 

Entirely  as  an  aside,  if  you  know  anything  about  Henry 
Fonda  you  will  recognize  the  influence  of  his  happy-go- 
lucky  disposition  and  of  his  philosophy  on  James  Stewart's 
life.  I  don't  mean  to  imply  that  James  has  borrowed  any 
part  of  Hank's  personality  for  his  own.  On  the  contrary. 
He  has  too  positive  a  character  for  anything  of  that  sort. 

But  those  two  fellows  met    [  please  turn  to  page  82  ] 


An  instantaneous  hit  in  his  first  part,  this  casual,  humorous,  young  man 
represents  what  America  is  beginning  to  demand  of  its  movie  heroes 
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'HEX  Douglas  Fairbanks 
invited  the  guests  from 
Merle  Oberon's  party 
over  to  his  nook  by  the  sea  for  a 
spot  of  tea  with  him  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Lady  Ashley,  the 
guests  just  naturally  drifted  into 
corners  and  whispered  together: 

"Do  you  think  Mary  Pickford 
will  fight?" 

Never  since  Napoleon  drifted 
into  Josephine's  former  palace 
with  Marie  Therese  on  his  arm 
has  there  been  such  a  challenge 
flung  out  to  the  film  colony's 
socially  minded  people. 

The  burning  question  in  Holly- 
wood today  is  not  "  Have  you  seen 
my  last  picture?"  but  "Who's 
side  are  you  on?" 

Sides  are  taken  definitely.  Ac- 
cusations, not  by  Mary  and  Doug, 
remember,  but  by  sympathetic 
friends — are  thing  out  from  each 
side.  Some  of  Mary's  strongest 
allies  proclaim  the  former  Sylvia 
Ashley  a  very  nice  little  ex-chorus 
girl  indeed,  which  is  damning  with 
faint  praise,  if  you  know  what  I 
mean.    And  Doug's  friends  are  just  as  staunch  in  her  defense. 

Hollywood  hadn't  had  so  much  excitement  since  Connie 
Bennett  stepped  in  and  wrested  social  honors  from  Gloria 
Swanson  by  calmly  annexing  her  Marquis  dc  la  Falaise.  And 
if  you  think  Hollywood  isn't  taking  this  latest  affair  seriousl)  . 
let  me  tell  you  that  one  swanky  hostess  of  the  village  announced 


Will  Sylvia  Fairbanks  Taj 
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Douq  won  the  first  skirmish  in  his  attempt 
to  set  up  a  new  social  kingdom.  But  Mary 
Pickford    has    several    trumps    up    her    sleeve! 


one  month  in  advance  of  her  party 
that  she  was  inviting  not  only 
Douglas  Fairbanks  and  his  wife  but 
also  his  former  wife.  Man-  Pick- 
ford. Hollywood  didn't  wait  for 
their  invitations  to  this  affair.  As 
soon  as  they  found  out  they  were  on 
the  list  they  wired  in  their  accept- 
ances. 

There  never  was  a  kingdom  so 
absolute  in  its  way  as  that  set  up 
by  Mary  and  Doug  in  their  hilltop 
home  of  Pickfair.  Their  every  in- 
vitation was  a  command  perform- 
ance. A  card  from  Mary  and  Doug 
was  the  equivalent  of  a  printed 
notice  in  Who's  Who  and  an  open 
announcement  that  one  had  been 
accepted.  In  her  early  days  as  Mrs 
Douglas  Fairbanks.  Jr..  Joan  Craw- 
ford virtually  ate  her  stormy  heart 
out  when  the  doors  of  Pickfair  failed 
to  fling  wide  to  welcome  her.  Joan 
was  a  rank  newcomer  in  those  da\  - 
and  there  were  few  to  champion  her 
cause.  Ironically,  when  the  sum 
mons  finally  did  come  it  meant  little 
to  the  lady  of  the  big  eyes,  such  had  become  her  prominence  in 
her  own  right. 

No  king,  no  queen  in  their  palaces,  entertained  with  such 
gold  serviced  elegance  as  Mary  and  Doug.  No  marriage  was 
publicized  as  being  such  a  bed  of  roses — tuberoses,  not  wild 
one-       There's  no  doubt  about  it      In  her  lovely  little  hands 
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e  Crown  of  Queen  of  Screen  Society  from  Mary  Pickford?      By  Janet  Mercer 


Mary  Pickford  held  the  strings  that  made  the  puppets  of 
moviedom  laugh  and  dance  and  cry. 

And  then,  as  the  fellow  from  the  screen  says,  "Time  Marches 
On."  Well,  time  had  nothing  on  Fairbanks.  He  marched 
right  on  to  England  leaving  his  gold  throne  flat.  The  king  had 
abdicated  and  the  welkin  rang  with  the  news.  What  would 
happen  now?    Would  Mary  give  up  and  retire? 

They  reckoned  without  grim-mouthed,  determined,  little 
Mary,  who  sat  tight  and  held  right  on. 

Oh,  other  people  gave  gayer  parties  perhaps,  and  thought  up 
more  spectacular  things  to  do,  but  when  little  Mary  waved  her 
wand  it  still  meant  something,  and  don't  forget  it.  But  grad- 


The  former  Lady  Sylvia  Ashley  and  Doug  smile  confidently,  as 
dine  with  Oliver  Messel.  M-G-M  stylist,  at  Hollywood's  Cafe  La 


ually  business,  which  has  always  been  the  consuming  passion 
of  her  life,  absorbed  her  whole  interest  and  society  drifted 
whither  it  chose.  To  other  people's  swimming  pools  and 
palaces. 

But  now,  Douglas  is  back,  eager  (and  how  eager  you'd  be 

surprised  to  know)  to  set  up  another  kingdom  with  a  brand  new 

queen  as  a  social  partner.     And  the  question  is,  will  Mary  be 

content  to  fade  out  of  the  picture  and  let  Douglas  have  his  way? 

The  answer  is  obvious.    Mary  Pickford  has  never  been  known 

to  give  up  a  battle  or  take  second  honors  for  anyone.    Even  now 

lis  whispered,  the  gold  plates  are  being  dusted  and  it  looks  like 

a  big  time  in  the  old  town  tonight,  tomorrow  night  and  many 

evenings  to  come. 

The  first  skirmish  was  won  by  Douglas  when 
one  of  Mary's  warmest  sympathizers  decided 
to  desert  camp  and  head  for  the  other  side. 
Where,  formerly,  only  the  bitterest  criticisms  of 
Douglas  Fairbanks  and  Lady  Ashley  found 
their  way  into  print,  with  nothing  but  honey 
and  roses  for  Mary,  now  all  was  honey  for  the 
very  charming  Lady  Sylvia. 

Mary's  name  was  blatantly  conspicuous  by 
its  absence. 

How  Hollywood  coffee  cups  did  rattle  over 
that  little  item  next  morning!  And  how  tele- 
phones did  jingle! 

The  next  skirmish  also  was  won  by  the  newly- 
weds  when  Merle  Oberon  gave  a  large  welcome- 
to-Hollywood  jamboree  for  them.  And  then 
occurred  the  neatest  coupe  de  maitre,  as  the 
French  so  quaintly  term  monkey  business,  that 
Hollywood  has  yet  to  see.  Fairbanks  calmly 
invited  the  whole     [  PLEASE  TURN  TO  pagi   96] 


they 
maze 
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PRIVATE  LIFE 


At  seventeen,  in  Philadelphia  he 
began  the  serious  study  oi  sing- 
ing, that  was  to  bring  such  mag- 
nificent results  in  future  years. 
In  the  traditional  New  England 
farmhouse  of  his  grandparents,  he 
sang  under  their  sympathetic  dot- 
ing eyes  to  the  accompaniment  of 
Theodore  Paxson  at  the  piano. 
At  eight  years  old  (right)  Nelson 
was  a  strong  stocky  little  boy.  with 
a  disturbing  habit  of  breaking 
into  song  on  all  occasions,  and  just 
discovering  that  the  lovely  lilting 
melodies  played  by  his  mother 
had  a  special  technique  of  their 
own.  Curiosity  finally  overcame 
his  dread  of  lessons,  and  with 
her  help,  he  set  his  foot  on  the 
first  rung  of  the  ladder  of  Fame 
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OF  NELSON  EDDY 

Beginning  the  one  and  only  authorized  biography  of 
the  greatest  singing  star  Hollywood  has  ever  known 

By  Howard  Sharpe 


In  this  revealing  series,  we  offer  facts  based  upon  what  Nelson 
Eddy  swears  will  be  the  final  set  of  interviews  he  will  authorize  for 
publication.  Because  of  the  vast  amount  of  misinformation  about 
the  man  himself,  his  aims  and  "love  life,"  that  has  been  printed  of 
late,  Eddy  has  definitely  decided  to  retire  into  his  shell — to  oul- 
Garbo  Garbo  insofar  as  all  reporters  are  concerned. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  pardonable  pride  and  a  deep  sense  of 
gratitude  to  this  great  and  growing  star,  that  Photoplay  prest  nts 
his  only  authorized  biography. 

THIS  history  of  Nelson  Eddy — singer,  gentleman,  screen 
idol,  nice  person — will  of  necessity  be  a  rambling  affair. 
That's  the  way  he  told  it  to  me:  a  bit  remembered  in  a  lazy 
voice  as  he  sprawled  in  a  leather  chair — a  sudden  enthusiastic 
portion  recalled  and  dropped  as  he  went  through  a  door.  .  .  . 

And — also  of  necessity — it  must  be  a  portrait  of  Nelson  not 
as  I  or  anyone  else  may  understand  him,  but  as  he  views  him- 
self through  a  minute  eyeglass  in  his  mind.  He's  a  supreme 
introvert,  a  supreme  egoist;  which  doesn't  in  the  least  connote 
conceit.  Nelson  to  Nelson  is  something  to  study,  to  rearrange 
and  worry  about  and  to  take  seriously.  He  does,  for  all  he's 
worth. 

Almost  no  one  in  Hollywood,  least  of  all  those  who  have  given 
you  repeatedly  the  "real  inside  dope  about  Nelson  Eddy," 
really  appreciates  him.  He's  too  darned  big,  too  genuine,  to 
understand  after  a  quick  survey.  I'm  a  little  scared,  admit- 
tedly, at  the  task  I've  set  myself — and  I've  known  him  for  over 
a  year. 

As  an  interpolation:  this  can't  be  the  usual  type  of  movie- 
star  biography  at  all.  It  can't  be  a  bland  recital  of  lush  little 
incidents,  meaningless  and  in  themselves  oversentimental  and 
hacked  out,  adapted  to  his  personality  and  served  up  on  an 
ornamental  tray  as  proof  that  he  is  this  or  that.  It  can't  include 
a  lot  of  sly  little  anecdotes,  complete  with  moon  and  fragrant 
breeze  and  fluttering  lashes,  meant  to  imply  that  Nelson  has 
unburdened  for  my  typewriter  the  most  sacred  of  his  early 
loves. 

Somehow  that  just  isn't  the  way  you  put  a  man  like  Eddy  on 
paper. 

But  during  the  year  I've  known  him  Nelson  has  told  me  more 
about  himself — his  hopes,  his  long  bright  dreams,  his  troubles 
and  triumphs — than  he  has  any  other  writer  in  town.  He's  tried 
to  explain  to  me,  lengthily  and  with  patience,  the  multiple 
machineries  that  make  him  tick.  You  can  have  that,  as  well  as 
the  straightforward  history  of  his  thirty-five  years. 

¥  MET  him  first  on  one  of  those  undecided-whether-or-not-to- 
rain  sort  of  days,  and  I  came  down  the  glamorous  narrow 
street  of  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  and  into  the  publicity  office 
feeling  fully  as  dull  as  the  sky  was.  Then,  completely  incon- 
gruous and  out  of  character  with  the  afternoon,  came  the  sound 
of  high  happy  laughter  from  a  closed  office.  I  went  in  there,  of 
course. 

And  of  course  Nelson  was  inside.  He  was  dressed  rather  ex- 
quisitely in  several  shades  of  blue,  but  with  a  disreputable 
brown  hat  turned  up  in  front:  He  looked  vaguely  familiar  — 
you  see  at  that  time  "Naughty  Marietta"  had  not  yet  been 
released — but  I  wouldn't  have  cared  if  he'd  been  the  janitor  or 
Louis  B.  Mayer  himself.  I  needed  laughter  that  day.  and  here 
it  was.     Not  fawning,  toadying  snickers  meant  to  flatter,  you 


understand.  Nelson  was  still  just  a  contract  player,  who  sang 
sometimes. 

But,  posturing  absurdly  and  with  dry,  drawled  comments,  he 
was  clowning  for  the  publicity  gals  as  only  Nelson  Eddy  can. 
And  I  was  still  chuckling  when  he  pantomimed  a  luscious  kiss 
to  a  tittering  extra,  and  went  out. 

.  .  .  Ten  minutes  later,  passing  another  office,  I  heard  a  full, 
rich  voice  singing  "The  Glory  Road"  as  never  before.  I  went 
in  and  sat  down  next  to  three  intent,  silent  publicity  men 
in  their  shirt-sleeves.  Under  the  ridiculous,  melancholy  hat 
Nelson's  face  was  a  mask  of  genuine  inspiration;  his  eyes  were 
blurred  with  tears;  he  thrust  his  song  at  us  and  the  tiny  room 
rang  with  it. 

When  he'd  finished  no  one  said  anything.  Finally  Nelson 
stood  up. 

"  They  shouldn't  ever  gag  that,"  he  told  us.  "  It  was  written 
seriously." 

¥J1S  is  the  solid  saga  of  a  true  American,  with  all  the  fine 
traditions  of  that  name.  And  it  begins  properly  with  a  tall, 
sturdy  Englishman  named  John  Eddy.  (One  generation  back, 
in  England,  the  name  had  been  spelled  Eddye  .  .  .  sort  of 
Chaucerish.)  He  got  off  a  wooden-sided  sailing  vessel  at 
Plymouth  one  Eighteenth  Century  day,  and  carried  his  many 
trunks  and  whatever  knowledge  of  his  own  British  family  he 
possessed  into  Massachusetts.    And  settled  there. 

Nelson  isn't  terribly  sure  about  the  sort  of  house  he  built, 
nor  the  kind  of  life  he  led.  But  this  much,  assumed  from  a 
single  line  in  the  historical  books  of  that  small  but  self-im- 
portant state,  is  obvious:  John  Eddy  was  a  gentleman. 

Governor  Winthrop,  you  see,  came  swaggering  into  the 
Colony  one  autumn  day  with  the  firm  intention  of  listing  its 
inhabitants  as  to  occupation;  Mr.  So-and-So  was  without  any 
doubt  in  the  world  a  goldsmith;  Mrs.  Such-and-Such  was  un- 
mistakably a  housewife;  young  Mr.  Whozis  was  definitely 
apprenticed  to  be  a  baker's  assistant.  But  when  the  Governor 
and  his  entourage  came  to  the  Eddy  structure,  they  met  with 
a  deadlock.  John  came  out  on  his  veranda  and  stood  im- 
perturbably  under  his  hand-carved  fanlight  and  stated  quietly 
that  he  had  no  profession. 

He's  listed  today  as  "John  Eddy,  Gentleman."  For  all  the 
world  and  tracers-down  of  ancestry  to  see.  In  the  course  of 
time  he  married  and  had  children.  They  did  the  same,  until, 
finally,  there  was  an  Eddy  (the  original  'e'  was  by  this  tim: 
completely  lost  in  the  American  shuffle)  whose  name  was 
William  Darius,  who  was  a  machinist-inventor,  and  who  mar- 
ried lovely  Isabelle  Kendrick,  daughter  of  Caroline  Ackerman 
Kcndrick  (of  Dutch  descent),  a  singer  of  oratorios. 

Removed  to  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  they  went  about  the 
business  of  continuing  the  Eddy  line — so  that  in  the  dark  before 
dawn  on  a  smothering  June  night,  in  the  second  year  of  this  Cen- 
tury, was  born  a  lusty  boy  baby  whom  they  la  tenia  mod  Nelson. 

I'd  like,  for  the  purpose  of  atmosphere,  to  remark  that  the 
squall  with  which  he  marked  his  entrance  into  this  world  and 
Rhode  Island,  had  melody  in  it — perhaps  even  the  first  traces 
of  music.  But  it  didn't.  It  was  disagreeable  and  high  and 
without  tone;  but  it  was  healthy.  "Good  lungs,"  said  the 
doctor  with  satisfaction. 

He  wasn't  especially  an  outstanding  sort  of  bow  He  had  a 
good,  appreciative  mind;  a  strong,    [  please  turn  to  pa 
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All  Aboard 
for 


Hollywood 


SALLY  read  it  in  the 
papers. 
Clad  demurely  in 
tailored  silk  pajamas, 
curled  up  among  the  pil- 
lows in  her  wide  bed,  she 
read  that  Stanley  Mer- 
rick, Saybrook's  favorite 
son  and  the  man  who 
had  directed  the  smash 
hit, "Languorous 
Ladies,"  was  stopping 
over  in  town  on  his  way 
from  New  York,  where 
he  had  been  sitting  in  on 
some  writers'  conference, 

to  Hollywood  where  he  was  scheduled  to  start  work  in  the  very 
near  future  on  another  picture.  The  new  picture,  all  the  papers 
declared,  was  certain  to  be  a  big  hit  also.  Meanwhile,  Mr. 
Merrick  was  visiting  his  mother  on  Apple  Street,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  representative  citizens  was  up  to  its  ears  in  plans  for 
a  proper  sort  of  reception  to  take  place  tonight  at  the  Mill  Run 
Country  Club  for  the  local  boy  who  had  made  good. 

"Uramra  .  .  ."  mused  Sally  and  sat  up  a  little  to  study  her 
reflection  in  the  triple  mirrors  beyond  the  mountain  of  blue 
quilted  satin  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  a  chaste  enough  child  in 
buttoned-up-to-the-chin  pajamas  and  a  halo  of  short  yellow 
hair.  "There'll  be  languorous  ladies  aplenty  at  the  Club  to- 
night," thought  Sally.  She  put  up  a  hand  and  ran  slender 
fingers  back  through  her  hair.  It  was  really  very  nice  hair,  pale 
and  silky  and  with  a  way  of  twisting  into  soft  little  ringlets  in 
the  rain.  In  fact,  those  cropped  curls  did  something  for  Sally. 
Gave  her  assurance.  Where  another  girl,  dating  a  man  for  the 
first  time  or  hoping  to  make  a  particular  conquest,  prayed  for  a 
moon  and  lots  of  silver  light  and  a  few  intriguingly  convenient 
shadows,  Sally  merely  let  her  long  gold  lashes  brush  hack  and 
studied  the  sky  with  a  pair  of  lovely  violet  eyes  and  hoped  for 
a  shower.  Given  a  nice  rainy  night  and  a  wide  masculine 
shoulder  for  background,  -he  could  practically  manage  the 
action  to  suit  herself. 

Actually,  it  had  been  a  .lamp  season  this  past  summer,  and 
there  were  a  half  dozen  young  men  who  at  dame-  and  parties 
tried  to  glare  each  other  ('own.  Hut  be  it  said  for  Sally,  she 
adored  a  big  cast  and  she  always  played  fair.  Impulsively,  she 
reached  again  for  the  paper.  Cloudy,  she  read,  with  Utile  change 
in  temperature.  Possibly  local  thunder  showers  tonight  or  Satur- 
day. The  sky  this  morning  did  look  a  little  overcast,  at  least 
that  part  of  it  which  she  could  see  beyond  the  ruffled  curtains 
and  the  copper  leaves  of  the  beech  tree  outside  the  window. 

Sally's  glance  moved  about  the  room,  a  large  pleasant  room, 
and  came  back  to  the  companionable  tree  outside  the  window, 


but  she  really   wasn't  seeing 

these    things.      What   she   saw    was 

another  headline  in  the  papers.    A  paper 

which  hadn't  been  printed  yet.     Local  Girl 

Makes  Good.     Miss  Sally  Byers  scores  in  her  first 

picture.   .   .   . 

Then   the  bedroom  door  came  open  and  plump    black 
Angie  shuffled  into  the  room  with  a  freshly  pressed  linen  frock 
over  an  arm.     "Ef  you  figurin'  on  tennis  this  mornin'.  honey, 
you  better  get  to  it,"  Angie  said.     "It's  fixin'  to  rain  cat>  and 
dogs  'fore  the  day's  over." 

Sally  reached  out  and  picked  up  the  ivory-finished  telephone 
from  the  bedside  table  and  called  a  number.  She  spoke  quietl} 
for  half  a  minute  or  so  into  the  instrument.  Then  a  voice  at 
the  other  end  of  the  connection,  a  definitely  masculine  voice, 
began  vociferous  objection-. 

Sally  drew  up  her  -ilk  clad  legs  and  propped  an  elbow  against 
her  knees.  "I  know.  Chuck."  -he  agreed  "1  practicallj 
promised  to  play  a  set  with  you  this  morning.  But  now  1  find 
that  I've  got  to  go  shopping.  Xo.  I  didn't  know  it  yesterdaj 
when  we  talked  about  tennis.  .  .  .  Yes.  darling,  it's  awfully 
important.  What  I  buy  this  morning  may  have  a  bearin.:  on 
mv  whole  future  .   .   ." 
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■ 


She  and  Stan  sat  perched 
on  stools  at  the  dog- 
wagon.  She  gave  all  her 
attention  to  this  business  of 
trying  to  get  to  Hollywood 


Always  this  wilful  girl  had 
had  her  way.  She  planned  to 
get  it  again,  but  she  forgot 
that  movie  directors  also 
have  minds  of  their  own  .  .  . 

By  Margaret  Dollison 

Illustrated  by 
Martha   Traver 


Black  Angie,  laying  out 
silk  underthings  and  trim 
oxfords  and   hose  of  the 
proper  shade,  could  hear 
the  hollow  ring  of  young 
Mr.    Chuck's    objections. 
Then    after    a    little    the 
voice   settled   down   to  a 
new     tone.       Persuasive. 
Sally    sat    there    in    the 
middle    of    the    big    bed, 
listening,    but     her    eye- 
seemed  to  be  looking  at 
something  far  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  room.  Finally 
she    smiled.      And    when 
Sally  smiled  it  was  like  the  sun  breaking  through  after  a  warm 
summer    rain.      ''She's    wangled    the    boy    into    something,'' 
thought  Angie  gleefully,  "without  him  ever  suspectin'  he  was 
bein'  wangled." 

Sally  took  a  little  breath.  "Listen,  Chuck.  If  I  go  to  the 
dance  with  you  tonight,  will  it  be  all  right  about  this  morning?  " 
Angie's  shoulders  shook  with  unholy  mirth.  She  could  see 
the  whole  thing,  the  young  one  fixing  it  so  that  she  would  be 
sure  of  getting  to  this  dance  that  was  being  given  for  Mr. 
Stanley  Merrick  tonight — though  before  the  day  was  over  she'd 
have  probably  a  half  dozen  invitations — and  at  the  same  time 
making  it  seem  a  favor  to  young  Mr.  Chuck  not  to  be  playing 
tennis  with  him  this  morning.  As  for  the  "shopping" — Angie 
shook  her  head.  A  new  dress,  most  likely.  But  how  could  that 
have  such  an  all-important  bearing  on  the  future?  The  young 
one  was  always  getting  new  dresses. 

Sally  put  down  the  telephone  and  buried  her  nice  little  chin 
against  her  palms.    "Angie,"  she  said,  "can  you  keep  a  secret?  " 
"Yas'm,  honey.    Sure  can." 
"I — I'm  going  to  Hollywood,  Angie." 
Black  Angie  rolled  her  eyes.    "Lawd,  honey,  you  sick?" 
Sally  said  no  of  course  not  she  was  quite  well.    She  said  she 
had  always  wanted  to  go  to  Hollywood — who  didn't  want  to  be 
in  pictures?  she  would  liked  to  have  known — and  now  she  was 
going  to  have  the  chance  practically  tossed  into  her  lap  and  she 
would  be  crazy  not  to  reach  out  and  grab  it.     "Stanley  Mer- 
rick's coming  to  town,"  she  explained  in  case  Angie  hadn't 
heard  the  news.    "Stan  makes  hit  pictures  in  Hollywood.     He 
was  a  couple  of  years  ahead  of  me  in  school  and  of  course  I  don't 
expect  him  to  remember  me,  but  they  are  giving  a  dance  for 
him  out  at  the  Club  tonight.    And  a  lot  can  happen  at  a  dance, 
Angie." 

"Yas'm.    I  reckon  so." 

"Of  course,  I  don't  expect  to  go  right  out  there  to  the  Coast 
and  step  into  a  leading  part.    It       [  please  turn  to  page  88  ] 
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Some  Call 


WllEX  Barbara  Stanwyck  and  Bob  Taylor  flatly  deny 
they  are  planning  marriage — when  they  insist  their 
constant  companionship  means   nothing  but  just 
aughs  and  good  times  together — you  may  risk  your  last 
penny  that  this  denial  is  not  just  another  of  those  press- 
run-arounds  indulged  in  by  so  many  Hollywood  romantics 
right  up  to  the  moment  the  plane  takes  off  for  the  elope- 
ment to  Yuma.    They  sincerely  believe  they  mean  what 
they  say.     And  it  is  quite  natural  they  should  want  to 
believe  it.     If  there  are  two  people  in  Hollywood  (or  any 
place  in  the  world,  for  that  matter)  who  do  not  want  to 
fall  in  love — who  do  not  even  want  to  consider  marrying 
anyone  at  the  present  time — those  two  are  Bob  Taylor 
and  Barbara   Stanwyck.     It  is  obvious  why  Barbara 
should  feel  this  way.      It  has  been  such  a  short  time 
since  the  red-headed  Stanwyck  girl  belonged  to  herself. 
Soon  after  her  divorce  from  Frank  Fay,  when  she  had 
settled  in  the  home  she  had  chosen  for  herself  and  her 
adopted  son  Dione,  she  said  to  a  close  friend: 
"Freedom  is  so  precious!    It  is  such  an  amazing  ex- 
perience to  do  what  you  want  to  do  again,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  you  just  want  to.     I  never  wanted 
to  live  in  a  mansion.     All  I've  wanted  was  a  home 
and  now  I  have  one.     When  I  am  at  the  studio  I 
can  work  long  hours  without  feeling  that  I  am  de- 
priving anyone  of  part  of  my  life.    And  when  I  am 
not  working  I  have  learned  how  to  play  again.  It  is 
a  terrific  experience  to  find  you  belong  wholly  to 
yourself."    She  did  not  need  to  add:  "...  after  so 
many  years  of  belonging  wholly  to  someone  else." 
I  believe  Barbara  set  out  deliberately  to  build  an 
impregnable  crust  over  that  courageous  heart  of 
hers.    It  was  fun,  of  course,  to  go  out  again  with 
all  the  young  men  who,  drawn  by  her  humor  and 
her  thoroughly  modern  beauty,  flocked  around 
her.     Jimmie  Stewart  and  Henry  Fonda  were 
grand  dining  and  dancing  partners.     Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Zeppo  Marx  were  her  constant  compan- 
ions at  previews  and  first  nights.     People  said 
Barbara   was   gayer   and   prettier   than   ever 
before.   She  was  a  totally  new  Stanwyck.  The 
broody,   misunderstood   girl   Hollywood  had 
known  for  the  past  five  years  was  gone. 
And  then  one  night,  at  a  small  dinner  party 
given  bv  the  Marx's,  she  met  Robert  Taylor: 


Bob  Taylor  says  he's  not  in 
love  with  Barbara  Stanwyck, 
but  how  does  he  act  when  she 
isn't  near?  Right,  with  Irene 
Hervey,  the  former  girl  friend, 
and  Virginia  Bruce,  at  the  Troc. 
Note  Irene's  hand  on  his  arm 
— did  she  know  his  interesis 
were    wandering    elsewhere? 
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It  Love 


".  .  .  the  current  heart-beat  of  America" — "  .  .  .  the 
biggest  male  bet  since  Gable" — "The  box-office  sensa- 
tion of  the  hour." 

But  if  you  think  they  fell  in  love  at  first  sight,  vou 
are  woefully  mistaken  about  both  Barbara  and  Bob. 

"DOB  TAYLOR  had  just  as  many  reasons  for  want- 
ing to  stay  aloof  from  romance  and  serious  en- 
tanglements as  did  the  red-headed  girl  he  met  that 
night. 

To  thoroughly  understand  Bob  Taylor's  attitude 
toward  love,  romance  and  the  ladies  of  Hollywood,  it 
is  necessary   to  stop  for  a   moment  and  consider 
the  kind  of  person   he   is.      The   most   important 
thing  to  remember  is  that  no  longer  than  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  Mr.  "Heart-beat"  Taylor  was  put  tin  g 
the  finishing  touches  to  his  education  at  Pomona 
College.     He  was  having  the  usual  run  of  "dates" 
with  pretty  college  girls  whose  folks  wanted  them 
home  by  the  respectable  hour  of  midnight  and  whose 
ilea  of  a  "high  time"  was  the  corner  movie  and  a 
chocolate  ice  cream  soda  at  the  most  convenient 
|    drug  store.  At  that  time,  Bob  was  not  yet  twenty- 
four  years  old.  Today,  he  is  not  yet  twenty-six. 

In  two  short  years,  Bob  Taylor  made  the  violent 
swing  from  the  rah-rah  atmosphere  of  the  college 
campus  to  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  Hollywood. 
There  were  no  years  of  stage  experience  behind 
him  when  he  signed  that  $35.00  a  week  contract 
as  a  student  actor  on  the  M-G-M  lot.     There 
were  no  romantic  experiences  with  subtle  women 
to  prepare  him  for  the  deluge  of  public  acclaim 
and  private,   feminine  interest   that   Hollywood 
flashed    upon    him.      He    wouldn't    have    been 
human  if  he  hadn't  been  almost  stunned  by  the 
invitations,  the  flattery  and  the  attention  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  famous  women  in  the  world. 
He  was  about  as  ready  for  it  as  your  kid  brother 
would  have  been.    But  he  wouldn't  have  been  a 
boy  one  year  removed  from  college  if  he  hadn't 
been  a  little  scared  by  it,  too. 


TN  the  beginning,  of  course,  there  was  beautiful 
little  Irene  Hervey.     Her  friendship  was  not 
only  the  loveliest  thing  in  Bob's  inexperienced 
life,   but  also  an   unconscious  protective  wall 
staying   the  avalanche   of   feminine   adulation 
that  would  have  descended  upon  him  otherwise. 
Bob  and  Irene  were  in  love.    There's  no  boubt 
about  that.    Bob  would  be  the  last  to  deny  it. 
I  doubt  if  Bob  actually  realized  that  he  had 
lost  Irene  until  she  announced  her  engagement 
to  another  man:  Allan  Jones.     That  was  the 
end,  but  the  beginning  had  been  very  different. 
Irene  is   the   "regular"   sort   of  girl   whose 
home,  on  a  rainy  Sunday  afternoon,  might  be 
the  rendezvous  for  the  gang  to  drop  in  for 
sandwiches  and  coffee.     And  it  wasn't  taken 
any   too  seriously  by  anyone  that   the  most 
persistent    caller    was    Bob    Taylor.      They 
didn't  do  much  stepping  to  the  high-powered 
night  spots;  S35.00  per  week  doesn't  allow 
many  Friday  nights  at  the  Cocoanut  drove 
and  almost  no  Sunday  suppers  at  the  Troca- 
dero.    They  went  [  please  turn  to  page  97  ] 


Bob  Taylor  and  Barbara  Stanwyck 
call  it  "a  beautiful  friendship/' — 
but  their  actions  bespeak  differently 

By  Walter  Ramsey 


Barbara  Stanwyck  has  reason  for  not  desiring  to  fall  in  love 
again  right  away,  but  this  friendship  has  all  the  earmarks 
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Why  Gar€ 
Rural  Ag 

Have  you  felt  the  fine  sensitive- 
ness in  Gary  Cooper's  recent  act- 
ing?   Here's  the  inside  story 


By  Julie  Lang  Hunt 


THIS  is  a  story  about  a  small  town  guy  in  a  big  city. 
And  the  fact  that  the  "  Main  Streeter"  of  this  yarn  hap- 
pens to  be  Gary  Cooper  and  the  big  city  happens  to  be 
Hollywood  in  no  way  lessens  the  drama  of  a  struggle  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  shake  off  the  fancy  ways  of  city  folks  and 
return,  quite  firmly,  to  a  rustic  routine. 

Of  course,  "small  towners"  are  not  a  phenomenon  in  Holly- 
wood. The  success-strata  of  film  society  is  fairly  jammed  with 
stars  whose  origins  can  be  traced  to  the  Pumpkin  Centers  of 
America.  But  Gary  is  the  only  member  of  this  populous  agrar- 
ian group  who  has  deliberately  plucked  the  thorns  of  bogus 
formalities  from  his  daily  routine  and  picked  up  the  business 
of  living  much  as  he  left  it  in  Helena,  Montana,  almost  a  decade 
ago. 

I'll  grant  you  that  four  years  ago  there  really  wasn't  an  out- 
ward sign  to  distinguish  Gary  from  Hollywood's  restless  throng 
of  sophisticates.  At  that  time  he  was  automatically  getting 
into  a  black  tie  or  a  white  tie  five  nights  out  of  seven,  enter- 
taining cleverly  in  his  ever-changing  bachelor  diggings  and 
being  entertained  smartly  in  return. 

Several  of  the  community's  undeniable  social  leaders  elected 
themselves  as  supervisors  and  hostesses  for  his  elaborate  pay- 
back dinner  parties.  And  all  this  was  quite  as  it  should  be,  for 
Gary  was  the  town's  super-eligible  bachelor,  recently  returned 
from  a  lengthy  interlude  in  New  York,  London  and  Rome, 
wiere  his  social  triumphs  had  been  acknowledged  even  in  the 
frostiest  circles. 

About  this  time  pictures  of  Gary,  standing  or  sitting  in  the 
center  of  laughing,  exquisitely  groomed  groups  began  to  hit  the 
society  pages  and  Sunday  rotogravure  sections  with  amazing 
regularity.  It  was  the  publication  of  these  gay  party  photo- 
graphs (the  accepted  and  inevitable  prelude  to  every  Holly- 
wood gathering)  that  finally  caused  Gary's  initial  twinges  of 
doubt  concerning  the  venerable  custom  of  "doing  as  the  Ro- 
mans do." 

JUST  the  other  day,  when  Gary  was  showing  me  the  year- 
around  vegetable  "patch"  on  the  grounds  of  his  new  home, 
he  suddenly  decided  <  between  the  string  beans  and  the  lettuce) 
to  explain  some  of  those  first  vague  yearnings  of  nostalgia  for  a 
homespun  formula.    He  said: 

"  1  looked  so  silly  to  myself  in  those  society  column  pictures, 
always  grinning  down  at  somebody,  who  in  turn  was  grinning 
up  at  me.  And  then  I  never  looked  as  if  I  were  really  having 
a  good  time  in  spite  of  my  grin. 
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"And  then,  I  never  could  get  used  to  tiic  idea  of  giving  a 
party  or  going  to  a  party  and  seeing  it  reproduced  during  the 
following  week  in  practically  every  newspaper  in  the  country. 

"I  suddenly  realized  that  it  wasn't  fun,  it  was  downright 
hard  work  lining  up  for  half  a  dozen  photographers  ten  or 
fifteen  times  during  an  evening  of  so-called  entertainment. 
Somehow  the  whole  setup  didn't  seem  normal  to  me." 

Now  that  one  word,  normal,  came  to  haunt  Gary.  He  be- 
gan to  harra-^  himself  with  a  lot  of  philosophical  questions 
concerning  it. 

Was  it  NORMAL,  he  would  ponder  driving  home  through  a 
cheerless  dawn,  to  find  amusement  in  noisy  rooms  packed  with 
people  you  half  knew?  Was  it  NORMAL,  never  to  get  to  bed 
before  three  o'clock  in  the  morning?  Was  it  NORMAL  to 
need  people  milling  around  you  and  some  place  to  go  the  mo- 
ment a  lull  raised  its  frightening  head?  Was  it  NORMAL  to 
accept  invitations  to  dull  parties  and  then  feel  obliged  to  give 
dull  parties  in  return? 


And  for  some  reason  all  this  self  catechism  usually  dissolved 
into  a  medley  of  memories  concerning  a  bulky,  square  brick 
house  in  Helena,  Montana.  And  Gary  would  remember  that 
he  had  lived  twenty-two  years  in  that  house,  hemmed  in  by 
trees  and  neighbors,  without  experiencing  a  single  pang  of 
restless  boredom.  He  recalled  that  when  he  lived  in  the  brick 
house  he  saw  and  spoke  to  the  same  people  day  after  day  and 
year  after  year,  but  somehow  that  fact  always  seemed  a  conv 
fortable  and  normal  thing  in  retrospect. 

Then  he  would  try  to  remember  what  he  used  to  do  during 
the  lulls.  But,  strangely  enough,  there  were  no  lulls.  There 
were  too  many  chores  to  keep  a  man  hopping,  ashes  to  be  car- 
ried out  from  the  furnace  in  winter,  the  lawn  to  be  mowed  in 
summer  and  the  inevitable  dish-drying  to  make  things  easier 
for  his  mother  (maids  were  so  darned  hard  to  get  and  keep  in 
that  ranch  district). 

What  had  the)'  done  with  themselves  for  amusement  during 
those  long  snowtrapped  winters?  Well,  the  older  folks  traded 
dinners  and  played  whist,  and  the  young  folks  danced  to  home- 
made music  and  indulged  in  midnight  spreads.  And  when 
those  impromptu  feasts  took  place  in  the  big  brick  house  they 


Despite  his  British  schooling,  his  Gnnnell  college  education  end 
his  ten  years  in  Hollywood,  the  Montana  cowboy  has  always 
yearned  for  the  simple  life.    Veronica  from  Park  Avenue  likes  it  too 


were  prepared  by  the  two  Cooper  boys,  Arthur  having  a  knack 
for  sandwiches  and  Gary  displaying  a  positive  genius  for 
panocha  fudge. 

There  were  winter  hike,  into  the  snow-packed  mountain-, 
especially  the  one  just  before  December  twenty-fifth,  when  the 
crowd  pulled  a  huge  sleigh  up  to  the  pine  forests  and  cut  down 
their  own  Christmas  trees.  The  whole  day  was  spent  out  in 
the  soft  snow  and  biting  cold  with  a  giant  fire  for  warmth  and 
for  a  piping  hot  lunch  as  well.  Somehow,  Christmas  never 
manages  to  seem  like  Christmas  to  Gary,  with  a  store-bought 
tree. 

In  1932  Gary  made  his  first  tangible  effort  to  shake  the  city 
dust  from  his  soul  by  moving  to  a  ranch  some  twenty-five 
miles  from  Hollywood.  He  soon  discovered,  however,  that  big 
town  sophistry  is  something  you  can't  side-step  by  putting  a 
few  extra  miles  between  your  house  and  the  nearest  night  club. 
In  fact,  film  circles  were  experiencing  a  rather  hysterical 
back-to-the-soil  fancy  about  this  time,  and  Gary's  retreat  was 
immediately  surrounded  with  ranches  of  the  guesthouse, 
swimming  pool,  outdoor  bar,  variety.  Even  lots  of  fresh  air 
and  space  couldn't  give  Gary  a  benevolent  feeling  again  for  a 

mid-afternoon  cocktail  par- 
ty for  two  hundred  guest-. 
Getting  back  to  normal,  he 
learned,  was  going  to  take 
more  heroic  measures  than 
merely  running  away. 


A  MAZINGLY  enough 
^^the  heroic  measures  ac- 
tually came  to  pass  follow- 
ing Gary's  marriage  to  Ver- 
onica Balfe,  whose  sophis- 
ticated background  is  pep- 
pered with  such  significant 
addresses  as  Park  Avenue, 
Southampton  and  Newport. 
And  let  it  be  said  to  her 
everlasting  credit  that  this 
authentic  New  York  debu- 
tante championed  and  abet- 
ted Gary's  gropings  toward 
a  life  that  held  both  sub- 
stance and  simplicity. 

So  far  the  heroic  meas- 
ures encompass  such  defi- 
ances as  the  completion  and 
occupation  of  i.  new  home 
without  the  customary  cere- 
mony of  a  housewarming 
party,  big  or  little.  The 
floor    plan    includes    but    a 

ingle  small  guest  room  and 
a  dining  room  that  accom- 
modates but  eight,  therein 
eliminating  the  faintest  pos- 
sibility of  large  formal  gath- 
erings  Polite  regret-  are 
sent  to  ninety  live  percent 
of  the  invitations  to  parties 
(it's  too  bad,  of  course,  if 
you  hurt  sensitive  hostesses 
but  your  own  life  is  more 
important),  finally,  there 
was  thi-  unique  couple's  de 
cision  to  consider  their  new 
Bermuda  cottage  a  lifelong 
home,  to  do  some  -olid  fix- 
ing in  it,  and  to  be  tied 
down,  willingly  and  gladh  , 
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Cal  York's  Gossi 


QPSPITE  all  the  gossip  of  a  Carole 
Lombard-Clark  Gable  romance,  Carole 
is  driven  home  from  the  studio  each  eve- 
ning by  one  Mr.  Addison  Randall,  ex- 
beau  of  Glenda  Farrell. 

TlIE  eternal  triangle  of  Hollywood. 

At  a  recent  party  in  Hollywood,  it 
was  noticed  Gilbert  Roland  paid  consider- 
able attention  to  Marlene  Dietrich  where- 
upon Constance  Bennett  seized  him  by 
the  arm  and  walked  him  down  to  the 
ocean's  edge. 

Miss  Bennett  then  returned  alone. 
Love  in  Hollywood. 

JUST  when  everybody  gets  it  settled  in 
their  minds  that  the  Jeanette  Mai  ■ 
Donald-Robert  Ritchie  romance  is  over 
forever  and  Gene  Raymond  is  head  man, 
Jeanette  shows  up  at  the  studio,  looking 
very  happy  and  gay,  with  the  aforesaid 
Mr.  Ritchie. 

If  Jeanette  would  only  make  up  her 
mind,  Hollywood  wouldn't  be  so  twittery. 

^AAlIEN  Eleanor  Powell  and  her  mother 
stepped  off  the  train  in  Los  Angeles, 
they  were  each  handed  a  bouquet  of 
roses. 

Eleanor's  first  picture,  after  she 
alighted,  was  snapped  with  the  engineer 
of  the  train.  "Say,  Miss,"  he  said  shyly, 
as  Eleanor  stepped  closely  beside  him, 
"I've  got  a  wife  and  she  might  not  like 
this." 

Instantly  Eleanor  laid  the  bouquet  in 
his  arms  and  wrote  a  little  note.  "To  the 
wife  of  the  best  engineer  in  the  world." 
"Now  take  those  to  your  wife,"  Eleanor 
smiled,  "and  I'm  sure  everything  will  be 
all  right." 

It  was. 


T*C  R  X  about  is—  etcetera :  any  way  here's 
a  case  in  point.  When  Charles  Boyer 
reached  the  two-year-old  lisping  stage  a 
Madame  Rosignol  (his  mother,  in  plain 
words)  taught  him  how  to  talk. 

Now  she  is  here  in  Hollywood  to  spend 
the  summer  with  him — and  most  of  the 
three  months  will  be  spent  quietly  at 
home,  while  Charles  teaches  her  how  to 
speak  English! 

¥F  you  go  to  Carv  Grant's  house  and 
hear  him  call  his  dog  "Archie" — you 
may  wonder  a  little  why  such  a  man-size 
pup  should  have  such  an  English  school- 
boy name.  .  .  .  Answer's  simple.  Cary's 
name  is  really  Archie  Leach — and  when 
the  studio  made  him  change  it  he  wished 
the  cast-off  moniker  onto  his  pooch. 

J  VXURIOUS  HOME-LIFE  OF  THE 
STARS  AT  A  GLANCE:  When  Nat 
Pendleton  finishes  reading  the  first 
page  of  his  newspaper  he  hands  the 
whole  thing  to  an  attendant  valet  and 
requests  him  to  find  the  sport  page, 
please,  James.  Whether  or  not  the 
valet  then  reads  the  items  aloud  is  so 
far  unknown  to  your  informant. 

Tj( )  movie  stars  make  good  movie  fans? 
They  do,  as  witness  Jackie  Cooper's 
adoration  of  Robert  Taylor.  Both  on  the 
same  lot,  Jackie  had  never  met  his  idol. 
And  then  came  the  night  both  were 
scheduled  for  a  benefit  performance  and 
after  his  act,  Jackie  just  hung  around,  re- 
fusing to  go  home. 

"I'm  waiting  for  Bob  Taylor,"  Jackie 
insisted. 

"But  he  won't  be  here  for  another 
hour,"  they  told  him. 

Nevertheless,  Jackie  hung  around  with 


the  rest  of  the  fans  loitering  about  until 
Taylor  appeared.  After  he  had  met  him. 
Jackie  went  home  satisfied. 

DlTY  Leslie  Howard's  polo  ponies. 
When  Leslie  was  literally  yanked  off 
the  train  for  retakes  on  "Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  his  baggage  and  belongings  were 
successfully  snatched  with  him.  All  but 
the  ponies,  which  were  already  loaded  in 
the  cars.  These  were  taken  on  alone 
while  a  much  disconcerted  Romeo  fretted 
and  fumed  about  his  ponies  making  the 
long  cross  country  trip  alone. 

J  UST  to  show  you  how  fast  they  work  in 
Hollywood,  Margo,  the  dancer  and 
actress,  left  the  cast  of  "Winterset"  in 
Chicago  on  a  Saturday  night,  arrived  on 
"The  Lost  Horizon"  set  early  Monday 
morning  and  by  noon  was  deep  in  produc- 
tion, wearing  the  clothes  for  which  she 
had  wired  on  her  measurements.  They 
fitted  exactly,  so  that  not  one  hour's  time 
was  lost. 

^AI  HEN  Alice  Brady  began  crying  her 
eyes  out  on  the  "My  Man  Godfrey" 

set,  no  one  at  first  could  discover  the 
trouble.  Then  it  was  discovered  Alice's 
tears  were  due  to  a  rapidly  swelling  eye. 
The  eye  had  been  bitten  by  a  bug. 

If  Alice  should  look  wild-eyed  in  several 
scenes  you  will  know  they  were  trying  to 
snatch  her  scenes  that  day  before  the  eye 
completely  closed. 

j\  FAMOUS  Hollywood  dog-trainer 
brought  a  little,  floppy-eared  mongrel 
into  a  studio  the  other  day.  The  director 
who  had  sent  out  the  call  snorted.  "I 
wanted  a  dog,  not  an  animated  skeleton! 
Take  the  thing  away!  " 


Barbara  Stanwyck  and  Bob  Taylor  smile  for  the  birdie 
at  the  Troc.    See   the   story  about  them  on   Page  28 


Back  from  England.  Connie  Bennett  is  going  out  again 
with    Gilbert    Roland,    the    Marquis    notwithstanding 
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Half  an  hour  later  the  same  director 
stumbled  over  the  same  purp.  "What's 
it  doing  here?"  he  screamed.  "Put  it  in 
the  ash-can,  do  anything — but  get  it  off 
this  set! " 

"You'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  said 
Florence  Rice,  the  picture's  leading 
woman.    "He's  mine.     I  bought  him." 

IF  you're  hungry  all  you  have  to  do  is  get 
to  be  a  movie  star  and  then  announce 
you're  going  to  re-visit  the  old  home- 
town. That's  what  Bob  Taylor  did,  and 
got  (to  date)  731  invitations  for  dinner 
from  Beatrice,  Nebraska,  which  claims 
him  as  native  son. 

2\XD  now  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  really 
nas  something  to  talk  about  at  the 
Wednesday  afternoon  pot-luck.  All  be- 
cause Johnny  Weissmuller  went  for  a 
hike. 

It  was  a  nice  hike,  nice  day,  nice  every- 
thing— and  when  Johnny  came  to  the  nice 
clear  running  stream  he  thought  it  would 
be  especially  nice  to  go  for  a  little  swim  in 
it. 

He'd  brought  some  trunks.  So  splash! 
went  Tarzan.  And  swam,  gurgling  and 
completely  happy,  down-stream — directly 
into  the  midst  of  a  church  picnic! 

T/I7iTH  Summer:  Robert  Mont- 
gomery practicing  volley-ball  and 
surf-riding  at  the  Bel-Air  Beach  Club — 
Robert  Taylor  adding  daily  to  his  tan  on 
the  roof  of  the  "Gorgeous  Hussy" 
sound-stage — Little  Freddie  (Tiger,  at 
his  request)  Bartholomew  boxing  every 
afternoon  with  Jackie  Cooper — Preston 
Foster,  Lewis  Stone,  Johnny  Weiss- 
muller, Maureen  O'Sullivan  yachting! 
O  Health!    O  Sun! 


M]RS.    CHESTER    MORRIS    had    a 
minor   operation.      The    two    Morris 
children  got  the  measles. 

So  Chester  went  and  had  a  wisdom 
tooth  pulled.  "Might  as  well  get  in  on 
the  family  agony,"  he  mumbled  through 
the  swelling.  "Hate  to  be  left  out  of  any- 
thing." 

IJFXITA     HUME     thought    she    was 

pretty  smart.  She  sp;nt  over  a  month 
teaching  Porgy,  that  pet  cocker-spaniel  of 
hers,  to  carry  her  purse  around  in  his 
mouth.  So  finally,  when  his  education 
was  complete,  she  brought  him  to  the 
studio  and  proudly  showed  her  friends 
what  a  smart  and  useful  pup  she  had. 

Came  lunch-time.  "Bring  mama 
mama's  purse,  Porgy,"  called  Benita. 

But  Porgy,  firmly  clutching  the  bag, 
went  right  on  chasing  a  verv  interesting 
fly. 

And  it  took  three  electricians  and  two 
prop  men  fifteen  minutes  to  catch  frisky 
Porgy,  while  "mama"  stood  watching 
— and  getting  hungrier! 

QLENDA  FARRELL  has  an  uncle  who 
grafts  trees.  You  know.  The  sort  of 
thing  where  you  go  out,  pick  an  orange, 
bite  into  it  and  it  tastes  like  a  lemon. 

So  anyway  he  sent  her  two  of  his  best 
specimens  the  other  day.  "But  my 
Gosh,  I  haven't  any  place  to  plant  them ! " 
wailed  Glenda. 

"Why  not  buy  a  place  then?"  queried 
small-son  Tommy.  Wherefore  Glenda 
has  signed  on  the  line  for  four  acres  in  a 
nearby  valley,  and  since  the  four  acres 
look  awfully  bare,  she's  decided  to  build 
a  ranch-house  on  them.  With  a  pony 
stable. 

He'll  get  on  in  this  world,  will  Tommy 


Because  it  was  he  who  got  the  uncle  to 
give  Glenda  her  trees.  And  he  has  always 
liked  ponies. 

Josephine  hutchinson  has 

finally  sent  for  her  collection  of  ward- 
robe and  shoes  from  plays  or  motion  pic- 
tures in  which  she's  played  a  part.  Which 
means  she's  made  up  her  mind  to  settle 
here,  after  years  of  commuting  to  and 
from  New  York.  She  will  probably  buy  a 
house  in  Beverly  Hills. 

[JOLLYWOOD  ABROAD: 

Scene:  Picadilly.  Time:  Late  after- 
noon. Characters:  Dolores  Del  Rio  and  a 
London  Bobby. 

Dolores:  Tommy,  where  is  Hyde  Park? 

Bobby:  (With  Mayfair  accent):  My 
name  is  Percival,  Madame.  Percival 
Bysshe-Smythe.  And  I  must  say  I  am  not 
accustomed  to  being  addressed  by  the 
familiar  Christian  name  by  passing  pedes- 
trians. I  may  be  only  a  Bobby,  but 
nevertheless  .   .   . 

Dolores  (flustered) :  Oh.  Oh,  Bobby.  I 
thought — I  beg  your  pardon!  (She  walks 
rapidly  away.) 

Bobby:  (Calls)  But  Madame!  Hyde 
Park  is  the  other  way — you're  headed  for 
B'm! 

For  your  information  the  cop  meant 
"Buckingham."  Also  for  your  informa- 
tion, this  is  brought  you  first  hand  from 
one  of  Dolores'  letters  to  a  Hollywood 
friend. 

FHE  prop  man  stood,  a  lounging  on- 
looker, watching  the  preparations  for  a 

scene — from  his  lips  hung  a  lackadaisical 

cigarette. 

S-s-swISH!    S.YAP!! 

And  the  cigarette  was  gone. 


John  Payne  and  Eleanor  Powell  are  having  fun  and 
why    not,    with    their    health,    wealth    and    beauty? 


No  love  match  here;   just  lots  of  laughter  as  Nelson 
Eddy  tells  Jeanette  MacDonald  how  fans  chase  him 
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Warm  friendship  exists  between  these  four,  Franchot  Tone.  Joan  Crawford  and  Barbara 
Stanwyck   dine   with    Bob   Taylor    the   night   he   left    on    his    first   trip    to    New    York 


Director  Clarence  Brown  and  Mrs. 
Brown  (Alice  Joyce)  celebrate 
his  recent  birthday  with  the 
traditional     cake     and     a     party 


Big-eyed,  the  prop  man  looked  about 
him.  Over  in  a  corner,  with  a  smug  smile 
of  satisfaction,  Fred  Stone  was  re-coiling 
a  long  Australian  whip — and  now  a  new 
and  special  sequence  has  been  written 
into  his  new  picture  so  that  he  may  do  the 
"Don  Q"  as  much  as  he  likes. 

TA7HEN  that  Rainer  woman  stops 
springing  surprises  Hollywood  will 
stop  making  pictures— anyway  here's  the 
newest  story,  as  told  around,  for  your 
amazement. 

She'd  gone  to  a  nearby  airport  with  a 
party  of  friends  and  suddenly  decided 
she'd  like  to  fly  one  of  the  ships  there. 
They  smiled  her  suggestion  away — until 
she  disappeared  for  a  time,  and  then 
roared  into  the  sky  before  them  in  a  sleek 
monoplane. 

When  she  finally  brought  it  down  they 
clustered  about,  incredulous  questions 
tripping  over  each  other.  Luise  brought 
out  a  license,  of  all  things,  from  the 
Viennese  authorities;  she'd  flown  a  lot 
there,  she  remarked  casually. 

And  she'll  get  her  American  card  pretty 
>oon .' 

LITTLE  Mary  MacArthur— daughter 
of  the  playwright  and  Helen  Hayes 
— Hot  off  a  pleasant  little  quip  a  week- 
end or  so  ago.  The  Jean  Hersholts  had 
accepted  a  holiday  invitation  to  the 
MacArthur  homestead,  and  small  Mary, 
who'd  seen  "The  Country  Doctor" 
twice,  kept  watching  Jean  intently  with 
her  bright  young  eyes. 

Finally  at  table,  in  a  hoarse  whisper, 
she  asked  her  father,  "Really,  did  you 
quite  expect  the  doctah  to  bring  a  wife 
with  him?"  .  .  . 

XJKNRY  FONDA  and  Janus  Stewart 

have    their    friends    and    respective 

studios  in   an   uproar.     The  boys,   who 
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share  the  same  house,  decided  to  give 
their  first  formal  dinner  party  and  every- 
one from  carpenters  up  were  asked  for 
suggestions.  The  menu  was  finally  com- 
pleted after  many  arguments  and  much 
turmoil.  Hollywood  certainly  hopes  the 
boys  will  stick  to  little  beer  and  pretzel 
soirees  in  the  future. 

/"\N  the  "China  Clipper"  set  Ross  Alex- 
^^ander  and  Pat  O'Brien  waged  a  battle 
to  see  who  could  keep  from  blowing  up  in 
their  lines.  They  each  bet  a  dollar  and 
before  it  was  over,  Ross  had  lost  three  and 
won  one. 

What  Warner  Brothers,  with  overhead 
going  full  blast,  lost  on  the  deal  is,  of 
course,  something  else  again. 

'PHE  most  useless  thing  in  the  world  is  a 

hairdresser  on  a  Kay  Francis  set.    The 

second   the   hairdresser   puts   down   her 

comb  after  doing  a  neat  bit  of  coiffing  on 


the  Francis  locks,  Kay  ups  with  the  comb 
and  rakes  it  through  and  through,  shoving 
it  in  place  and  patting  it  here  and  there. 
Then,  with  a  "thank  you"  to  the  aston- 
ished hairdresser,  she's  off  to  make  a 
scene  before  the  camera. 

By  the  way,  if  you  are  anxious  to  see 
Kay  in  that  little  girl  hair-band  you've 
read  about,  she  wears  it  in  several  scenes 
for  "I  Gave  My  Heart." 

/T  was  four  years  ago,  on  some  loca- 
tion or  other,  that  a  white-faced 
youngster  came  up  to  Clark  Gable — 
told  him  some  tale  about  himself  and 
asked  to  borrow  five  dollars.  Clark 
shelled  out. 

"I'll  pay  you  back,"  the  kid  promised. 

And  so  the  other  day,  when  the  Gable 
Duesenberg  zoomed  through  the  studio 
gates,  that  same  boy  {almost  grown-up 
now,  and  nicely  dressed)  hopped  on  the 
running  board  and  pushed  a  fiver  into 
Clark's  hand. 


Allan  Jones,  his  lady  love.  Irene  Hervey.  and  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Georges  Metaxa  at  the 
Troc.    Metaxa  recently  signed  with  RKO;  his  wife  is  the  former  Byrnece  Macfadden 


At  the  Grove  are  streamlined 
Ginger  Rogers  and  James  Stewart 
who  has  been  giving  her  a  big 
rush    since    she    left    Lew    Ayres 


These  lovely  pepper  trees  are  all  one  can  see  of  George  Brent's  house  from  the  road. 
Rumor  says  he  built  the  high  wall  to  insure  privacy  for  Garbo  as  well  as  himself 


"I've  got  a  job  now,  in  a  store," 
shouted  the  stripling.    "Thanks!" 

And  jumped  off  and  ran  grinning 
down  the  sidewalk. 

l^VFETRO  producers  are  gnashing  their 
teeth  these  days  because  they  didn't 
have  a  camera  turning  in  Adrian's  office 
the  other  day  when  the  goat  came  in. 
Seems  Joan  Crawford  was  having  a  fit- 
ting, heard  there  was  a  billy  goat  on  the 
lot,  and  asked  to  see  it. 

They  brought  it  in,  very  docile  if 
odorous,  and  Joan  ordered  some  milk  for 
it — Cal  wouldn't  know  what  kind  of  milk 
it  was,  but  it  made  the  animal  berserk. 
Billy  went  pounding  around  the  room, 
ate  Adrian's  ivy,  and  knocked  over  the 
bird  cage  while  Joan  screeched  and  the 
designer  howled. 

Point  of  all  this  is,  that  no  one  could 
break  in  to  help  them — because  Joan  was 
in  between  trv-ons  and — er — well! 


/%  ND  by  way  of  crazy  stunts,  add 
-*■*-  Wally  Beery' s  latest.  He  doesn't  use 
his  swimming  pool  very  much  this 
weather,  so  last  week  he  planted  a  mess 
of  trout  in  it.  Going  fishing,  he  says — 
pretty  soon. 

,|1HE  blonde  streak  that  startled  the 
entire  Twentieth  Century-Fox  studios 
the  other  day  was  discovered  to  be  only  a 
foot  race  between  Shirley  Temple  and 
Alice  Faye.  They  were  trying  to  see  who 
could  get  to  the  projection  first  to  see  the 
day's    rushes. 

Both  girls  arrived  at  almost  the  same 
moment  but  the  puffing  and  the  huffing 
of  Shirley's  two  bodyguards  as  they 
attempted  to  keep  up,  threw  Shirley 
into  such  a  fit  of  laughter,  she  missed 
out  on  the  rushes  after  all. 

The  bodyguards  are  praying  this  sort 
of  thing  won't  become  a  daily  habit.  The 
twinkle  in  Shirley's  eye  says  it  will. 


■Mf\,                ^9Bf 
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George  Raft  takes  his  blonde  heart-throb.  Virginia  Pine,  out  to  celebrate  her  re- 
covery from  an  appendicitis  operation,  with  Phil  Oman,  well-known  orchestra  leader 


PUBLICITY  can  do  funny  things  to  the 
poor  star,  sometimes.     Bob  Taylor's 
the  one  who  is  squawking  now. 

Seems  he's  very  soft-hearted,  and  can't 
refuse  a  stray  cat  refuge,  although  he 
hates  the  things.  And  there  are  lots  of 
stray  cats  in  Hollywood.  Bob  had  col- 
lected seventeen  of  them  over  a  period  of 
months — they  all  yowled  at  once  and  at 
night — and  a  columnist  wrote  about  them 
to  fill  up  space. 

Next  week  came  fourteen  more  cats, 
tagged  and  crated,  as  gifts  from  fans! 
Remember  your  arithmetic  —  that's 
right.  Thirty-one.  Thirty-one  separate 
and  distinct  feline  voices,  raised  in  ques- 
tionable harmony  before  the  refrigerator. 

CJOMETIMES  the  gag  writers'  opinions 
of  mothers-in-law  are  decidedly  wet. 
Jean  Parker's  new  mama-in-law,  for  in- 
stance, was  so  happy  about  her  son, 
George  MacDonald,  marrying  little  Jean 
that  she  presented  her  with  a  string  of 
matched  pearls  as  a  wedding  gift. 

SEVERAL  troublesome/lies  were  hold- 
^ing  up  production  one  day  last  week 
on  the  Universal  picture  co-starring 
Joel  McCrea  and  Joan  Bennett.  Joel 
and  Joan  were  seated  at  a  dining  table 
and  the  flies  kept  buzzing  into  camera 
range.  Finally  the  swarm  was  joined 
by  a  mammoth  horse-fly. 

"Good  night!"  exclaimed  Director 
Alfred  E.  Green.  "Put  a  saddle  on  that 
one  and  send  it  over  to  the  'Western' 
department!" 

/•"•  AROLE  LOMBARD  was  startled  by 
a   heavy  crashing  noise  near  her  new 

house  the  other  night  and  was  even  more 

surprised    to   discover   some   one   quietly 

tapping  on  the  back  door. 

Answering  the  door  Carole  discovered 

several    young    high    school    youths,    all 
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At  Victor  Orsatti's  birthday  party  for  Alice 
Faye  were  Al  Orsatli.  Rochelle  Hudson,  the 
host,  Shirley  Ross,  Alice,  Jimmie  S'ewart, 
Eleanor  Whitney,  Joe  Lewis  and  Pat  Wilde: 


George  Murphy,  Ann  Sothern  and  Roger 
Pryor  at  the  West  Side  Tennis  Club.  Despite 
all  contrary  rumors,  Roger  is  even  more  de- 
voted to  Ann  since  her  return  to  Hollywood 


scratched  and  cut,  asking  if  they  might 
have  some  water. 

Bringing  them  in,  Carole  herself  gave 
them  first  aid,  bathing  their  cuts  and 
sending  them  on  their  way. 

It  wasn't  until  the  next  morning  Carole 
discovered  it  was  her  cook's  car  they  had 
crashed  into  and  completely  demolished. 

A  WRITER  at  M-G-M  studios  was  sud- 
denly aware  that  from  the  next  office 
strange  sounds  were  pouring  forth.  A  gruff 
voice  kept  repeating,  "Woof,  woof,  woof." 
Alarmed,  the  writer  arose  and  peered  into  the 
adjoining  office.  There,  to  his  amazement,  sat 
a  hard-boiled  press  agent  telling  a  bed-time 
story  to  baby  Jane  Quigley,  new  starlet  of  the 
studio. 

"Go  away,"  Jane  cried,  "this  nice  man  is  a 
bad  old  wolf." 

Can  you  picture  the  razzing  "  bad  old  wolfie" 
has  suffered  from  all  hands? 

A  GROUP  of  fans  lingered  about  the  gates 
of  M-G-M  studios  hearing  that  Norma 
Shearer  was  due  that  morning  and  all  anxiously 
awaited  the  famous  star's  entrance. 

She  made  it,  a  half  hour  late,  and  not  in  the 
manner  they  expected.  Norma  herself  drove 
her  car  with  Ursula,  the  colored  maid,  bi  idi 
her.  The  actress  wore  no  hat,  her  hair  flying 
about  her  fa<  e. 

She-  wore  a  plain,  old  dark  blue  sweater,  a 
maroon  scarf  tucked  about  her  throat  and 
low-heeled  sandals. 

"Say,  she  could  be  my  sister,"  one  youth 
gasped.  "Thai's  exactly  the  way  sis  looks 
every  morning." 

TOW  CRAWFORD  isn't  permitting  Carole 
*J  Lombard  or  Maggie  Sullavan  to  put  one 
thing  over  on  her.  Viewing  all  the  nice,  cozy 
publicity  both  girls  reaped  when  teamed  with 
their  ex  husbands,  Joan  decided  to  play  smart 
and  reap  her  own  harvest  by  playing  in  a 
picture  with  her  present  husband,  Franchot 
Tone. 

When  a  role  in  "The  Gorgeous  Hussy"  was 
left   vacant,  Joan  insisted   Franchot  step  into 
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the  spot.  Already  the  fans  are  breathlessly 
waiting  that  reunion.  Is  our  little  Joanie 
smart!-' 

TF  your  vacation  this  year  isn't  all  you  hoped 
*for,  don't  feel  too  badly  about  it.  It  happens 
even  to  movie  stars.  Norma  Shearer,  for 
instance,  was  telling  a  member  of  the  M-G-M 
publicity  department  about  her  last  year's 
vacation.  "I  had  dreamed  of  all  the  lovely 
sights  on  the  boat  trip  to  Panama.  Visioncd 
myself  sitting  on  deck  drinking  in  the  wonders. 
And  then  I  spoiled  it  all  by  taking  along  some 
very  expensive  underwear  of  which  I  was  very 
proud  and  very  careful.  In  fact,  I  was  so  con- 
cerned over  it  I  spent  all  my  spare  time  below 
in  a  cabin  over  a  tub  and  glimpsing  the  won- 
derful sights  as  they  slid  by  through  a  port 
hole.  I  washed  every  stitch  of  that  underwear 
every  day  myself.     What  a  trip." 

Maybe  that  may  be  some  consolation  if  the 
mosquitoes  bite  too  much  or  the  sun  burns  too 
enthusiastically  this  summer. 

•yilAT  bachelor  establishment  Hank  Fonda 
*  shares  with  Jimmy  Stewart  and  John  Swope 
has  given  Hollywood  plenty  to  talk  and  write 
about — and  here's  the  best  story  so  far. 

It  was  at  the  hour  of  midnight  and  all  was 
quiet  except  for  three  off-key  snores  that 
blasted  periodically  their  peaceful  message  of 
sleep.  Suddenly  Swope  came  out  of  the  depths 
to  feel  something  crawling  across  his  bare 
stomach-  he  hadn't  worn  his  pajama  jacket 
that  night — so  he  switched  on  a  light  and 
pulled  back  the  covers  .   .   . 

There  exploring  gently  the  tanned  expanses 
was  a  centipede  half  a  foot  long  (they've  got 
the  bottled  remains  for  proof)!  When  John 
had  got  his  breath  lie  let  out  a  scream  that 
shattered  the  ceiling— Hank  and  Jimmy  swear 
it  was  the  war-whoop  of  Death  and  then  lay 
paralyzed  until  they  came  stumbling  to  the 

rescue. 

Mi.  Centipede  had  obviously  missed  his 
opportunity,  because  Swope  didn't  have  a 
mark  on  him. 

Hut  of  course  there  could  be  no  more  sleep 
that  night — nor  for  many  nights,  as  far  as 
John  was  concerned. 


SOME  New  York  visitors  walked  onto  the 
Ginger  Rogers  set  last  week  prepared  for  the 
busy  bustle  of  a  scene  in  full  shooting — but 
when  they  got  through  the  door  they  saw  a 
strange  thing. 

Seated  on  a  pile  of  boxes  sat  a  beaming 
cuhlahd  maid,  clutching  in  one  hand  a  swank 
satin  bathrobe  and  in  the  other  one  of  those 
ice-cream  "twisties" — glistening  and  with 
Bashing  ivories,  she  sat  and  tittered.  And 
around  her  an  entire  company,  stars  and  all, 
was  grouped — all  with  "twisties"  and  singing 
a  silly  ditty  that  went,  "Happy  birthday  dear 
Myrtle,  happy  birthday  to  you." 

"It's  Ginger's  maid's  birthday,"  explained 
the  grinning  guide,  "and  this  is  the  party." 
\nd  pushed  a  handful  of  ice-cream  sticks  at  the 
gasping  visitors. 

LATEST  fad — and  is  it  getting  goats  in  this 
Town — is  to  get  a  star's  handprint  for  a  fan 
collection;  not  autographs,  you  understand. 
They're  out  of  date. 

It  started  when  Margaret  Callahan  got  a 
request  for  one,  and  obligingly  got  some 
printers'  ink  and  a  roller,  and  set  at  the  messy 
business.  So  then  she  got  110  calls  for  them, 
and  the  letters  began  to  pour  into  every  studio 
in  Hollywood.  Hand-prints.  0  Star!  For  my 
book! 

But  Maggie  fixed  it.  She  made  one  beautiful 
specimen — and  had  hundreds  of  photostatic 
copies  done  of  it,  to  send  out.  But  she's  still 
trying  to  get  her  nails  clean. 

ERIC  Rlh  »DJ  S  swam  ten  miles  up  the  Santa 
Monica  Coast.  That  pleased  him.  So  he 
tried  to  cross  the  Salten  Sea.  That  made  him 
sick.  So  then  he  tackled  the  new  Boulder  Dam 
lak« 

And  made  it. 

A XI)  of  course  when  little  Shirley  Temple's 
stand-in  got  sick  last  month  slue;  terroi 
settled  over  20th  Century-Fox  Executives 
and  several  doctors  rushed  to  the  child  star's 
mother.  "What  children's  diseases  Ihisn't 
Shirlej  had?"  they  want  to  know  breath!. 
"Well,"  answered  Mrs.  Temple,  "she  hasn't 
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There's  nothing  synthetic  in  the  amazing  vitality  that  keeps  Clark 
Gable  big  box-office.  Born  on  a  farm,  he  believes  in  Mother 
Earth  as  a  source  of  strength,  and  knows  his  gardens,  vegetable 
and  floral,  which  he  supervises  himself  on  his  Brentwood  estate 
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fk  STORY  as  old  as  our  oldest  civilization, 
A^  but  now  dramatized  pictorially  for  the 
first  time.  A  story  of  the  soil — of  man's 
timate  dependence  on  the  soil  for  life  itself. 
The  Good  Earth,"  Pearl  Buck's  epic  novel  of 
ninese  life,  is  about  to  be  released  by  M-G-M. 

For  the  heroic  part  of  O-lan,  the  faithful  wife 

Wang  the  farmer,  the  producers  have  cast 
iise  Rainer.  A  strange  part  for  the  glamorous 
aise,  but  one  which  will  give  her  a  magnificent 
iportunity  to  rise  to  new  dramatic  heights. 

Paul  Muni  has  been  selected  as  Wang,  the 
'il-ridden  countryman  who  hoards  his  silver 
i  buy  land.  His  great  talent  and  vivid  feeling 
>r  character  roles  fit  him  ideally  for  the  part. 

M-G-M  has  gone  to  great  lengths  to  provide 
ist  the  right  settings  for  this  fine  production. 

500-acre  tract  of  California  valley  and  hill 
nd,  part  of  which  is  shown  above,  has  been 
inverted  into  a  typical  Chinese  countryside. 
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Stepping  into  other  people's  shoes  has  worked  out  very  happily 
for  handsome,  lanky  Fred  MacMurray.  Taking  Raft's  place  in 
"The  Princess  Conies  Across."  he  added  hugely  to  his  laurels. 
Now  he's  in  "The  Texas  Ranger,"  first  slated  for  Gary  Cooper 


It  took  Hollywood,  with  all  its  artificiality,  to  present  the 
hitherto  exotic  Merle  Oberon  as  the  sweet,  unaffected  girl  she 
is.  She's  the  only  English  actress  to  become  a  great  American 
star.     You'll  see  her  soon  in  a  drama  of  the  Irish  Rebellion 


PICTURES  THEY  WISH  THEY'D 
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Above:  This  misty-eyed  young  thing  is  now  one  of  the  most 
sophisticated  and  sirenish  stars.  When  this  picture  was 
taken,  she  didn't  use  an  "e"  to  her  name.  Right:  She  used 
to  play  slant-eyed  Oriental  seductress  roles,  today  she  is 
the  ideal  screen  wile.  Center:  She  is  divorced  from  the 
scion  of  a  screen  royal  family,  and  is  now  happily  re- 
married to  a  popular  star.  Top  right:  She's  very  much  on 
her  toes  today,  and  recently  divorced.  Bottom  right:  Here's 
the  hardest.  If  you  remember  your  Horace  Greeley,  you've 
got  it.    If  not.  turn  to  page  96,  there  are  all  the  answers. 
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Something  very  neat  and  tasty  in  garden  decorations — and  we 
don't  mean  the  daisies,  but  Olivia  de  Havilland's  attractive 
symmetry.  Young  player  as  she  is,  Olivia  just  about  stole  War- 
ner's "Anthony  Adverse"  from  such  opposition  as  Fredric  March! 


THE  sets  of  Hollywood 
have  never  offered  such 
a  dazzling  variety  of  per- 
sonalities and  backgrounds  as 
they  do  this  month.  There 
are  intimate  little  love  scenes 
and  gigantic  battle  panora- 
mas, terse  dramatic  bits  and 
rowdy  silliness.  And  back  of 
them  all  are  the  behind-the- 
camera  stories  that  lend  color 
and  spice  to  the  sound  stage 
activities. 

At  RKO-Radio  you  can 
watch  the  nimble  Fred  As- 
taire  tap  his  lively  way 
through  "Never  Gonna 
Dance."  At  Paramount  di- 
rector King  Yidor  is  putting 
the  finishing  touches  on 
"Texas  Ranger,"  the  West- 
ern epic  with  Jack  Oakie, 
Fred  MacMurray  and  Jean 
Parker.  Warners  are  lavish- 
ing a  bank  roll  on  "The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,"  in 
which  Errol  Flvnn  and  Olivia  de  Havilland  are  once  more  co- 
starred.  And  David  Selznick,  who  has  yet  to  produce  a  flop 
as  an  independent  producer,  is  dipping  into  the  palette  to 
paint  an  all-color  version  of  "The  Garden  of  Allah."  Marlene 
Dietrich  and  Charles  Boyer  star  in  this  sand-swept  romance. 


We  Cover 
the 

Studios 


Authentic  behind-the-scenes 
news  of  battles,  love  scenes, 
comedy  and  drama  on  the  set 

By  Michael  Jackson 


Marlene  Dietrich,  an  ardent 
camera  fan,  adds  to  her  collec- 
tion a  shot  ol  Charles  Boyer  on 
"The     Garden    oi    Allah"    s  e  t 


That's  the  way  it  is  all 
over  Hollywood.  The  place 
fairly  crackles  with  activity. 
The  reason  is  that  the  movie 
season  begins  in  the  fall.  And 
this  summer  a  whirlwind  of 
rivalry  is  giving  birth  to  the 
super-specials  that  will  flash 
across  the  silver-sheets  a  few 
short  months  from  now. 

With  dozens  of  enticing 
attractions  spread  all  over 
the  town,  there  is  one  film 
that  we  couldn't  miss.  It  is 
"The  Gorgeous  Hussy,"  in 
which  Joan  Crawford  makes 
her  costume-picture  debut. 
In  this,  Joan  plays  P,  ggy 
O'Neal,  the  tempestuous  dar- 
ling of  the  early  American 
politicians.  The  film  is  run- 
ning over  with  leading  men. 
Robert  Taylor,  Franchot 
Tone,  Melvyn  Douglas  and 
James  Stewart  vie  for  Joan's  well-manicured  hand.  As  if  these 
handsome  gentlemen  were  not  enough,  there  is  Lionel  Barry- 
more,  who  portrays  Andrew  Jackson. 

Crawford  sets  are  always  somewhat  difficult  to  crash  and 
because  director  Clarence  Brown  was  shooting  a  love  s<  ene  the 
day  of  our  visit,  it  looked  for  a  while  as  though  we'd  have  to 
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stand  outside  and  gather  news  by  psychic  vibrations.  But 
finally,  through  the  brown-eyed  influence  of  a  publicity  girl, 
wo  were  admitted. 

Even  between  shots,  the  stage  is  unusually  quiet.  From  a 
corner  near  her  dressing  room,  Joan's  phonograph  plays  Bing 
Crosby  ballads.  As  the  time  for  the  take  comes,  however, 
Bing  is  neatly  filed  away  by  Joan's  colored  chauffeur  and 
Beethoven's  Moonlight  Sonata  fills  the  room.  Joan  scrutinizes 
her  make-up  in  the  sheltered  seclusion  of  her  room,  then, 
when  Brown  calls,  she  comes  out. 

Lovely  in  a  pale-blue  flowing  negligee,  she  walks  to  the 
set-up,  turning  her  head  neither  right  nor  left  as  she  goes. 
Her  hair  is  long,  down  to  her  shoulders,  and  with  the  blue  hair- 
ribbon  and  flat-heeled  shoes  she  looks  surprisingly  small  and 
girlish. 

Hob  Taylor,  Hollywood's  current  rave,  plays  this  gently 
sentimental  scene  with  her.  Married  but  a  short  time,  this  is 
to  be  their  farewell,  for  Taylor  as  a  sea-going  patriot  must  leave 
for  the  Caribbean.  The  setting  is  the  bedroom  of  their  home, 
a  room,  incidentally,  that  will  turn  antique  lovers  apple-green 
with  envy. 

The  phonograph  is  stopped,  there  is  a  hush,  Clarence  Brown 
nods  and  the  scene  begins.  Taylor,  his  hair  curled,  and  him- 
self handsome  in  the  blue  and  gold  sailor's  uniform,  lies  on  the 
bed  and  whispers  to  Joan.  The  lines  are  poetic,  but  nicely 
tempered,  and  played   with  great  charm.     Joan  lies  on   her 
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Joan  Crawford  is  hostess  at  a  surprise  birthday 
party  for  director  Clarence  Brown  on  "The  Gor- 
geous Hussy"  set.  Lovelier  than  ever  in  her 
first  costume  part,  she  has  a  brilliant  support- 
ing cast,  including  Melvyn  Douglas,  pictured  here 


back,  looks  over  to  Bob  and  they  talk  about  the  day  he  will 
return. 

If  you  happen  to  be  in  England  when  you  see  "The  Gorgeous 
Hussy"  you  will  never  see  this  scene.  For  their  censorship  does 
not  allow  any  sequences  portraying  a  man  and  woman,  even 
husband  and  wife  as  Bob  and  Joan  are  in  the  film,  to  be 
shown  in  bed  together.  Clarence  Brown  told  me  that  later  he 
will  reshoot  the  bit,  with  Bob  standing  by  the  edge  of  the  bed. 

When  the  first  take  is  over,  Joan  goes  back  to  her  dressing 
room  and  once  more  Bing's  recordings  are  heard.  Joan  calls 
out  from  her  seclusion:   "Did  I  get  any  lipstick  on  you.  Bob?'' 

"Nope,"  he  calls  back. 

The  scene  is  repeated  all  morning.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
watch  Taylor  and  Joan,  under  Brown's  guidance,  enshroud  this 
farewell  with  a  mist  of  glamour.  It  is  a  combination  of  beauti- 
ful lighting,  sensitive  dialogue  and  good-looking  people  who 
know  their  profession.  Out  of  this  fusion  comes  a  quality  as 
moving  as  it  is  intangible. 

Clarence  Brown,  who  understands  the  mechanics  of  cinema 
glamour  better  than  any  other  director,  is  a  master  of  the  scenes 
of  this  sort.  He  directed  most  of  the  Garbo  films  and  is  greatly 
responsible  for  her  mystery-veiled  attraction.  Brown  is 
married  to  the  patrician  Alice  Joyce,  one-time  star.  Despite 
his  knack  for  giving  a  gossamer  finish  to  sex.  Brown's  favorite 
among  his  productions  is  that  bit  of  American  nostalgia.  "Ah, 
Wilderness." 

"This  story  is  very  close  to  me,"  he  said.  "I  was  raised  in 
New  England  at  the  time  of  the  story.  I  was  even  a  boy 
elocutionist  like  the  juvenile  in  the  play."  he  admitted, 
laughing.  » 

In  our  rambling  discussion  with  Brown,  we  learned  a  great 
many  things,  among  them  that  the  hardest  thing  for  an  actor 
to  do  is  to  listen.  Any  competent  performer  can  speak  lines, 
but  it  takes  real  skill  to  listen  realistically.  The  hardest  star 
for  a  leading  man  to  play  with  is  Ciarbo.  She  underplays  so 
much  that  the  slightest  theatric  gesture  by  anyone  in  the  scene 
is  liable  to  appear  hammy.  Garbo,  he  says,  doesn't  seem  to 
be  acting  at  all.  merely  thinking.  But  the  camera  catches 
something  not  noticed  on  the  sound  >tage.    Brown  thinks  that 


A  tense  scene  from  "The  Texas  Ranger."  Jean 
Parker  gives  Fred  MacMurray  his  hat  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Bennie  Bartlett  and  bearded  Jack  Oakie 


gangling  James  Stewart  is  the  most  promising  of  the 
movie  newcomers.  If  Stewart  has  any  fault,  Brown 
feels,  it  may  be  that  he  works  too  hard  at 
naturalness. 

'THE  "Never  Gonna  Dance"  set  at  RKO-Radio 
is  as  bubbling  as  "The  Gorgeous  Hussy"  set  is 
subdued.  Here  Ginger  Rogers  and  Fred  Astaire, 
surrounded  by  such  comics  as  Helen  Broderick, 
Victor  Moore  and  Eric  Blore,  are  having  themselves 
one  grand  time.  Around  Hollywood,  you  keep 
hearing  how  solemn  Astaire  is  on  the  set.  But  we 
could  find  no  evidence  of  it.  Maybe  we  just  caught 
him  in  a  sprightly  mood.  Even  the  comedians,  a 
class  famous  for  their  off-stage  gloominess,  consider 
the  rest  periods  a  laughing  matter. 

In  this,  Ginger  Rogers  plays  a  dancing  teachei  and  Astaire 
is  a  gambler  who  takes  lessons  from  her.  Jerome  Kern  has 
written  a  lilting  score  for  the  silly  antics  and  in  the  scene 
we  watched,  the  versatile  Mr.  Astaire  plays  one  of  the  songs 
on  the  piano.  It  is  called,  "The  Way  You  Look  Tonight." 
He  plays  it  to  Ginger  Rogers,  who  is  outside  the  room.  So 
we  took  a  walk  around  the  set  to  see  how  Ginger  looks  to- 
night and  we  are  eager  to  report  that  she  looks  plenty  okay. 
She  wears  canary  yellow  pajamas,  especially  designed  by 
Bernard  Newman,  and  when  we  saw  her  she  was  giggling 
madly.  She  is  out  of  camera  range  and  all  she  has  to  do  is 
listen  while  Astaire  plays  the  piano.  When  he  finishes  the 
song,  Astaire  is  to  go  to  the  door,  and  talk  through  it,  trying 
to  patch  up  a  quarrel  which  he  and  Ginger  have  just  had. 
For  a  while  she  is  adamant,  but  then  when  it  seems  as  if 
Astaire  is  about  to  give  up  and  leave,  she  has  to  call  out, 
"Wait,  Lucky,  wait!"  The  way  they  kid  Astaire  in  this  scene 
is  that  every  time  her  speech  comes  some  one  new  shouts  it. 
First  Helen  Broderick,  then  Ginger,  then  Blore,  then  designer 


Bernard  Newman,  who  is  playing  hookey  from  the  costume 
department. 

They  get  Fred  so  mixed  up  he  can't  play  at  all.  But  instead 
of  spoiling  the  take,  this  hilarity  gives  it  a  spontaneous  fresh- 
ness and  after  the  goofy  rehearsal,  the  scene  is  okayed  in  one 
shooting. 

You  can't  help  noticing  Ginger's  sumptuous  portable 
dressing  room.  It  is  by  far  the  most  lavish  of  any  stars.  There 
is  a  story  about  how  she  acquired  all  this  elegance.  When 
Ginger  made  the  picture,  "In  Person,"  in  which  she  played  a 
movie  star,  this  dressing  room  was  one  of  the  specially  made 
props.  Like  all  Hollywood  touches  in  films,  it  is  overdone. 
It  is  beautifully  furnished  and  the  padded  walls  are  finished 
in  beige  satin.  After  the  completion  of  "In  Person,"  she  was 
given  the  room  as  a  present.  Xow  she  is  teased  about  her 
rich  abode,  and  the  players  call  her  "Star,"  just  plain  "Star." 

Ginger  may  be  teased  about  her  ritziness,  but  for  real  old- 
fashioned  theatric  temperament,  you  have  to  go  out  to  "The 
Garden  of  Allah"  sets  and  watch   [  please  urn  to  pact:  KM  1 
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Anita  Louise 

and 
Mother  Love 

When  a  child  actress  grows  up 
and  says  of  her  mother:  "Her 
devotion  has  left  me  with  only 
eagerness  and  happiness/' 
there's  a  great  drama  behind 
the  statement,  and  here  it  is 
By  Mary  Martin 


THIS  is  not  a  story  about  Anita  Louise  so  much  as  it  is  the 
story  behind  her,  the  new  success  that  is  hers,  and  yes, 
even  the  tender,  untouched,  angelic  beauty  she  wears  so 
exquisitely. 

For  Anita's  is  not  the  story  of  one  girl — but  of  two;  and  so 
closely  interwoven  is  the  pattern  linking  them  that  it  is  difficult 
to  realize  where  one  story  breaks  and  the  other  begins. 

It  has  climaxed  in  the  present  success  of  the  beautiful  nine- 
teen-year-old whom  many  believe  to  be  the  loveliest  young 
beauty  on  the  screen.  Even  off  the  screen,  to  see  Anita  and  not 
to  be  struck  by  the  almost  separate  spectacle  of  her  beauty  is 
like  attempting  to  consider  Astaire  without  his  dancing  feet,  or 
Tibbett  without  his  voice.  Only  one  other  Hollywood  girl  I 
have  known  possessed  this  same  gift  of  beauty  unmarred  by 
time  or  experience,  and  that  was  Loretta  Young  before  life  and 
illness  had  touched  her  so  deeply.  Not  that  Loretta  isn't  lovely 
still,  but  fate  has  tempered  her  beauty  with  experience  just  as 
discontent  overlays  the  beauty  of  Dietrich  and  artificiality  the 
vividness  of  Jean  Harlow. 

But  in  Anita's  fresh  young  face  nineteen  years  have  written 
nothing — except  a  very  tender  beauty. 

I  thought,  watching  her  pour  tea  in  the  glow  of  the  fire  in  the 
gold-and-white-and-green  living  room:  Nothing  has  ever  hap- 
pened to  this  child.  Behind  the  mask  of  that  glorious  face 
someone  has  sheltered  and  protected  her  from  life.  She  couldn't 
look  like  this  and  have  known  the  frustrations  and  disappoint- 
ments of  even  a  short  career. 

That  was  before  I  knew  the  story  of  Ann  Beresford,  who  is 
Anita's  mother;  and  while  Anita's  personal  history  begins  with 
her  birth  in  New  York  City  nineteen  years  ago,  her  story  really 
begins  as  far  back  as  Europe,  before  the  war,  in  the  heart  of  a 
wealthy  and  socially  prominent  Alsatian  family,  whose  very 
existence  revolved  about  the  lovely  figure  of  their  debutante 
daughter,  Ann. 

Strictly,  it  is  not  just  another  Hollywood  mother  and 
daughter  story.  It  is,  rather,  the  romantic  history  of  two  girls 
who  have  adventurously  shared  one  career.  So.  to  tell  the  story 
of  Anita  we  must  first  tell  the  story  of  Ann,  that  ga)  ,  exciting 
young  person  who  hail  made  her  bow  at  the  royal  court  of 
England  before  blossoming  out  in  European  society  as  one  of 
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Has  the  devotion  of  Ann  Beresford  lor  her  daughter  protected  Anita  Louise 
from  realities  she  should  have  faced?     Anita  herself  answers  the  question 


the  loveliest  and  wealthiest  girls  of  international 
society. 

ANN  BERESFORD  loved  life  and  adventure 
^^and  color  and  excitement.  Pre-war  Europe 
was  very  gay,  and  no  slippers  danced  more 
lightly  through  the  social  circles  of  Vienna, 
Paris,  London,  Berlin  than  Ann's.  Her  parents 
were  proud  and  indulgent.  The  mere  scrawling 
of  her  fashionable  name  on  slips  of  paper  any- 
where seemed  to  bring  her  all  she  needed  to 
complete  her  happiness.  Fate  had  never  de- 
manded more  of  her  than  her  blonde  beauty  and 
her  laughter.  What  was  there  for  her  to  prepare 
for — except  more  of  the  same? 

It  was  expected  that  Ann  would  marry  bril- 
liantly. She  might  have  had  her  choice  of  any 
number  of  dignified  gentlemen  of  various  em- 
bassies and  diplomatic  circles  who  paid  court 
through  her  parents,  after  the  Old  World  cus- 
tom. Even  Ann  expected  that  she  would  one 
day  single  out  one  of  these  staid  pillars  of 
society  as  a  complement  to  her  own  life.  Her 
entire  training  had  been  in  preparation  for  such 
a  future. 


But  when  Ann  fell  in  love  it  was  not  with 
one  of  the  estimable  gentlemen  of  state  and 
position. 

She  fell  in  love  for  the  first  time  in  her  life 
with  a  man  who  had  nothing  to  offer  her,  ex- 
cept first,  heedless,  headstrong  love.  But  to 
Ann,  this  was  enough — it  was  all! 

There  were  protestations,  scenes,  bitter 
tears.  Young  wills  clashed  with  older  and 
wiser  wills.  There  were  deep  hurts.  Prom- 
ises were  made — bitter  tears  shed  in  parting. 
And  then  Ann  decided  that  all  the  promises 
in  the  world  weren't  worth  anything,  if  they 
were  promises  against  love.  Yet  she  was  not 
of  legal  age  to  make  such  a  radical  decision  in 
her  own  life. 

Of  course,  they  ran  away! 

Because  Europe  was  too  small  for  them, 
they  came  to  New  York.  New  York  was 
America,  and  America  was  freedom.  So  far 
their  love  story  had  been  the  age  old  one  from 
the  story  books  "that  lived  happily  ever 
after,"  like  a  Graustarkian  story.  Only  this 
was  not  fiction.    It  was  life. 

A  year  later,    [  please  turn  to  page  100  | 
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^    THE   GREEN  PASTURES— Warners 

"IATITH  the  transferring  of  Marc  Connelly's  play  from 
*  "  stage  to  screen,  comes  Hollywood's  greatest  experiment 
since  sound  and  color.  Never  before  has  a  folk-lore  drama 
of  such  fantasy  and  charm  been  attempted  on  the  screen. 
The  story  itself  is  such  a  radical  departure  in  theme  and 
substance  that  there  is  no  measure  by  which  to  compare  the 
picture's  value  and  appeal.  However,  so  much  sincerity  and 
childish  simplicity  radiate  from  every  member  of  the  all- 
negro  cast,  one  is  constantly  torn  between  laughter  and 
tears.  The  story  portrays  Biblical  happenings  as  they  are 
visualized  in  the  minds  of  the  negro  people.  Rex  Ingram, 
as  Dc  Lawd,  gives  a  quiet  dignity  to  a  role  that  so  obviously 
could  have  been  mishandled.  His  portrayals  of  Adam  and 
Hczdrel  also  are  equally  important  in  delineation  Oscar 
Polk  as  Gabriel  who  never  quite  gets  around  to  blowing  his 
horn  gives  a  beautiful  performance.  It  is  a  "must"'  picture, 
and  one  that  will  stand  out  in  cinema  history. 


^    MY  MAN  GODFREY— Universal 

TX  as  mad  and  gay  a  picture  as  we've  seen  for  months 
^William  Powell  and  Carole  Lombard  continue  where  the) 
left  off  when  their  real  life  divorce  so  rudely  interrupted  their 
cinematic  fling. 

In  this  Liberty  serial  of  a  girl  who  picks  a  down  and 
outer  off  the  city  dump  and  takes  him  to  the  Ritz  as  "A 
Forgotten  Man"  to  win  the  prize  in  a  game  of  "Scavenger," 
Carole  Lombard  almost  succeeds  in  taking  the  honors  away 
from  Hill  Powell — an  even  break  we'd  call  it,  and  the  cast 
headed  by  Alice  Brady,  Eugene  Pallette  and  Gail  Patrick 
take  their  cue  from  the  stars  and  troupe  for  their  lives. 

Carole  finally  takes  her  "Forgotten  Man"  home  as  the 
butler  and  until  you've  seen  Willy  with  his  arm  curved,  you 
haven't  lived.  You  may  see  bigger  and  more  spectacular 
productions  this  season,  but  we  wager  you  won't  have  any 
more  fun  and  that  you  will  enjoy  it  to  the  utmost. 

See  t liis  if  it  takes  your  last  pennv 
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A    Review    of    the    New    Pictures 


-^    THE  ROAD  TO  GLORY— 20th  Century-Fox 

•yHE  magnetic  names  of  Fredric  March,  Warner  Baxter 
™  Gregory  Ratoff  and  Lionel  Barrymore  fail  to  overshadow 
this  magnificent  war  tale  of  tragic  fighting,  existing,  dying 
Indeed  these  valiant  troupers  are  almost  submerged  in  the 
sweep  of  events  that  plunge  them  from  grim  tragedy  to 
gripping  pathos.  To  the  French  front  comes  a  young  lieu- 
tenant, Fredric  March,  to  join  his  captain.  Warner  Baxter, 
who  has  stood  his  post  until  nerves  are  frayed  and  hope 
abandoned.  His  sweetheart,  June  Lang,  a  hospital  nurse, 
is  his  one  remaining  link  with  love  and  tenderness.  During 
an  air  raid,  March  and  the  girl  meet  and  fall  deeply  in  love 
When  she  reveals  her  relations  with  Baxter,  they  separate 
and  the  struggle  between  them  goes  on.  A  war  within  a 
war  for  two  men  and  a  girl.  In  the  meantime  Lionel  Barry 
more,  father  of  Baxter,  joins  his  son's  regiment  and  proves 
a  coward  in  action.  He  later  redeems  himself  by  leading 
Baxter,  blinded  in  action,  back  to  his  post  and  certain  death 
gory  Ratoff,  as  the  top  sergeant,  gives  a  magnificent 
performance  that  lightens  the  grimne-s  hut  brings  tear-  to 
the  eye.  The  scene  in  the  dug-out  with  Germans  planting  a 
mine  beneath  it  has  never  been  topped  for  suspense  and 
thrill.  Here  is  an  epic  that  neither  preaches  nor  moralizes 
but  tells  its  story  with  a  forceful  restraint  that  will  make  it 
one  of  the  unforgettable  pictures  of  the  screen.  The  bom 
bardments,  the  screaming  agony,  the  lights  and  shadows  are 
all  mere  backgrounds  for  the  men  who  bravely  mask  their 
emotions  in  the  face  of  death.  This  can  rightfully  be  labeled 
an  awe  inspiring  epic. 


SAVES      YOUR      PICTURE      TIME      AND      MONEY 


THE    BEST    PICTURES    OF    THE    MONTH 


THE  ROAD  TO  GLORY 
THE  GREEN"  PASTURES 
THE  WHITE  ANGEL 
SPENDTHRIFT 


FURY 

MY  MAN  GODFREY 

EARTHWORM  TRACTOR 

SECRET  AGENT 


BEST    PERFORMANCES    OF    THE    MONTH 

Fredric  March  in  "The  Road  to  Glory" 

Warner  Baxter  in  "The  Road  to  Glory" 

Spencer  Tracy  in  "Fury" 

Sylvia  Sidney  in   "Fury" 

Rex  Ingram  in  "The  Green  Pastures" 

Oscar  Polk  in  "The  Green  Pastures" 

Carole  Lombard  in  "My  Man  Godfrey" 

William  Powell  in  "My  Man  Godfrey" 

Kay  Francis  in  "The  White  Angel" 

Joe  E.   Brown  in  "Earthworm  Tractor" 

Peter  Lorre  in  "Secret  Agent" 

John  Gielgud  in  "Secret  Agent" 

Henry  Fonda  in  "Spendthrift" 

Casts  of  all  photoplays  reviewed  will  be  found  on  page  116 
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FURY— M-G-M 


IJERE  is  a  picture  of  such  explosive  content  and  terrific 
*  "drive  that  you  will  have  to  dish  yourself  up  with  a  spoon 
when  it's  over.  It  pounds  along  relentlessly  to  exact  every 
ounce  of  your  attention;  it's  a  cinema  Juggernaut. 

Imported  Fritz  Lang  directs  unfailingly  the  special  talents 
of  Spencer  Tracy  and  Sylvia  Sidney,  so  that  the  product 
seethes  with  throat-filling  emotion.  Vengeance  and  uncon- 
trollable hate  and  a  tender  love  are  combined  to  offer  you 
one  of  the  best  films  of  this  year. 

The  story  races  along  like  a  succession  of  headlines.  It 
has  to  do  with  the  nightmare  events  that  befall  an  innocent, 
well-behaving  American  citizen  who  is  on  his  way  to  visit 
his  sweetheart  when  a  kidnap  story  breaks.  Somewhere  en 
route  he's  picked  up  a  ransom  bill  which  is  found  in  his 
pocket;  he's  jailed  and  the  word  spreads  that  another  gang- 
ster has  been  caught. 

From  there  on  Lang  has  captured  the  utter  tragedy  of  a 
seed-brained  mob  entirely  ruled  by  passion:  it  attempts  to 
lynch  its  victim,  is  foiled  and  resorts  to  burning  the  fail 
while  he  is  in  it.  He  escapes  with  one  thought — to  bring 
the  mob  en  masse  to  the  gallows. 

The  ensuing  events  are  too  superlative  to  spoil  by  re- 
counting them  here. 

Tracy  as  the  man  gives  an  excellent  performance,  and 
Sylvia  Sidney  as  the  girl  is  exceptionally  fine;  you'll  also  en- 
joy Walter  Abel  and  Frank  Albertson  who  both  do  unusu- 
ally good  work. 

It's  a  command  performance  for  the  public. 
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THE  WHITE  ANGEL— First  National 


TA7ITH  quiet  dignity,  moving  in  its  simplicity,  Kay 
*''  Francis  creates  a  new  place  for  herself  in  this  stirring 
story  of  Florence  Nightingale.  The  birth  of  her  ideals  and 
the  carrying  out  of  those  ideals  are  impressively  told  by 
Miss  Francis  who  succeeds  in  infusing  with  warmth  and 
humanness  the  character  of  the  nurse  who  defies  a  war 
office  to  bring  forth  new  ideas  in  humanitarian  advancement. 
As  a  young  English  girl  of  gentle  breeding,  she  determines  to 
right  the  deplorable  conditions  of  English  hospitals  and  the 
low  standard  of  incapable  nurses.  Graduating  from  a 
German  school  of  nursing,  she  is  sent  to  the  front  during 
the  Crimean  war  to  nurse  the  sick  and  wounded.  Through 
long  weary  hours  of  service  she  brings  order  and  relief  to  the 
suffering.  Returning  home  she  is  greeted  by  her  queen  and 
granted  the  privilege  of  establishing  schools  for  nurses. 
Donald  Woods,  Donald  Crisp,  Ian  Hunter  aid  this  truly 
beautiful  masterpiece. 


^    EARTHWORM  TRACTOR— First  National 

TN  one  of  his  best  pictures  so  far,  cave-mouthed  Joe  E. 
*Brown  rattles  happily,  hilariously  along  atop  an  earth- 
worm tractor.  He  tears  down  a  city,  plays  tag  with  a  great 
manufacturing  company,  gets  engaged  to  two  girls,  and 
comes  out  of  the  debris  with  the  grin  that  made  him  famous. 
This  is  real  laugh  material. 

The  story,  adapted  from  the  collected  stories  of  William 
Hazlett  Upson,  is  an  incredible  slapstick  business  with  high 
suspense  and  every  element  of  comedy  on  record.  It  con- 
cerns an  inflated  young  man  who  knows  he  is  a  natural 
born  salesman,  but  is  still  peddling  gadgets.  Stirred  to 
greater  efforts  by  his  love  for  Carol  Hughes,  he  becon 
tractor  agent  and  sets  out  to  sell  the  toughest  prospect  in 
four  states,  Guy  Kibbee.  The  rest  of  the  picture  is  a  mad- 
house resultant  from  Joe's  adventures  with  machinery  and 
his  romance  with  lovely  June  Travis.  Be  sure  to  go  anil 
see  this. 
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POPPY— 
Paramount 


M^^B 

\  *"             M^fcJ 

*  An 

him  i 

NOBODY'S 

FOOL— 

Universal 


TAT  C.  FIELDS  with  all  his  drollery,  quaint  sayings  and 
"  *  •  antics,  steps  briskly  through  an  ordinary  story  leaving 
a  trail  of  chuckles.  Rochelle  Hudson  scores  as  his  daughter 
and  Richard  Cromwell  is  the  ideal  small  town  beau.  Lynne 
Overman  and  Catherine  Doucet  add  laughs.  Fields  as  a  car- 
nival barker  and  lovable  scamp  is  rib-tickling. 


EinVARD  EVERETT  HORTON  as  the  innocent  lamb  in  a 
^fiock  of  racketeering  wolves.  The  naive  simpleness  of  the 
man  serves  to  defeat  the  schemers  and  all  turns  out  well  with 
Horton  winning  the  flippant  young  lady,  Glenda  Farrell. 
Cesar  Romero  delivers  a  tag  line  that  is  a  beauty.  Laughs  from 
start  to  finish. 


BUNKER  BEAN 
— RKO-Radio 


PRIVATE 
NUMBER— 
20th  Century- 
Fox 


T'IMID  clerk  Owen  Davis,  Jr.  goes  in  for  all  sorts  of  phony      ENTIRELY  aside  from  the  wilted  story,  you  will  see  just 
*  confidence-builders  in  this  light  fare  before  he  discovers  that      ""about  the  nicest  romantic  sequences  ever  filmed  in  this  first 

combination  of  Robert  Tavlor  and  Loretta  Young  as  a  team. 


his  love  for  the  boss's  daughter  is  all  he  needs  to  save  his  in- 
herited aviation  patent  and  become  a  success.  Louise  Latimer 
is  the  heart  interest.  Robert  McWade  makes  a  good  grouch 
boss. 


She  is  a  maid  in  his  rich  household,  they  marry  secretly,  and 
then  trouble.  Despicable  Basil  Rathbone  causes  it  all.  It's  a 
paeon  to  love! 


EARLY  TO  BED 
— Paramount 


*^h     1      HEARTS   IN 
^^^W      BONDAGE- 
Republic 


LJF.RI'.,  in  their  funniest  to  date,  Charlie  Ruggles  anil  Mary  ¥  E\V  AYRKS'  first  directed  picture  is  astonishingly  well-done. 
**BoIand  offer  you  an  entirely  happy  chuckle-banquet.  The  ""It  handles  with  sure-fire  effect  a  sweeping  drama  oi  the  Civil 
comedy  evolves  out  of  Charlie's  sleep  walking  habit,  his  mar-      War,  interwoven  with  an  idealistic  romance.     The  story,  star- 


riage  to  Mary  after  a  twenty-year  engagement,  and  other 
hilarious  happenings.  No  one  should  miss  a  swell  laugh,  and 
thi>  is  one 


ring  James  Dunn,  is  about  the  Merrimac  and  the  Monitor — the 
first  handling  of  this  important  historical  subject.  It's  an  edu- 
cation. 
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HAVE       TO       COMPLAIN       ABOUT      THE      BAD       ONES 


TROUBLE  FOR 
TWO— M-G-M 


RESPITE  Robert  Montgomery  and  Rosalind  Russell,  this 
^^Robert  Louis  Stevenson  story  becomes  a  blurry  string  of 
preposterous  happenings  that  fail  to  get  anywhere.  Mont- 
gomery is  a  young  prince  who  rebels  at  marrying  the  princess 
of  his  father's  choice  but  changes  his  mind  later.  Frank  Morgan 
and  Reginald  Owen  help. 


LOVE  BEGINS 
AT  TWENTY— 
First  National 


rPHE  pattern  of  this  domestic  comedy  is  cut  on  old-fashioned 
*  lines.  Hugh  Herbert,  a  henpecked  husband,  turns  on  his 
boss  and  wife,  marries  off  his  favorite  daughter,  Patricia  Ellis, 
to  poor  but  deserving  Warren  Hull,  and  asserts  himself  in  fine 
fashion.  His  comedy  was  never  better.  A  well  chosen  sup- 
porting cast  adds  to  the  hilarity. 


NAVY  BORN— 
Republic 


■THREE  men,  a  baby  and  a  woman  are  the  ingredients  of  this 
*  interesting  yarn.     William   Gargan,   Douglas   Fowley  and 
j  William  Newell  decide  to  keep  their  dead  friend's  baby  from 
!  the  clutches  of  scheming  Claire  Dodd.     The  battles,  intrigues 
and  double-crossings  form  the  unique  plot.     Clever  perform- 
ances keep  up  the  interest. 


GIRL  OF  THE 

OZARKS— 

Paramount 


TNTELLIGENT  little  Virginia  Weidler's  first  starring  picture 
*is  a  brave  but  lugubrious  affair,  having  to  do  with  very  rustic 
folk  in  the  best  hillbilly  tradition.  Virginia  is  a  rebellious  spirit 
who  rights  against  the  short-comings  of  her  environment 
Every  trick  of  the  trade  is  used  to  pull  a  few  tears.  It  is  for 
the  familv 


COUNTERFEIT 
— Columbia 


OEPUTEDLY  the  first  government-authorized  story  oi  how 
"G-Men  get  those  who  operate  private  mints,  this  is  better- 
than-usual  fare.  Chester  Morris  is  the  Federal  man  who 
breaks  up  the  gang,  recovers  the  money  and  loves  Marian 
Marsh.  You'll  appreciate  Lloyd  Nolan  as  the  modern,  well- 
educated  bandit  and  killer 


PALM 

SPRINGS— 

Wanger 


DESIRABLE  Frances  Langford  deserves  better  than  this; 
her  songs  are  not  enough  to  lift  the  poor  story  and  dialogue 
into  anything  like  entertainment.  As  the  smart  daughter  of  a 
rich  gambler,  she  spends  most  of  the  picture  declining  proposals, 
and  the  obvious  attempts  at  sophistication  thud. 

i  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE  106  ] 
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Bette  Davis  and  Basil 


M 


Bette   leaves   nothing   unsaid   about   the   Handsome 
Hero   type,   the   homely  man,   and  the   "smoothie"! 


'EN  continually  fret  and  work  themselves  into  bad 
tempers  over  their  sex  resentment  of  Woman's  new- 
'found  independence  in  careers.  And  what  they  don't 
know  is  that  the  Great  Fuss  is  all  in  vain.  Women  never  have, 
never  will,  never  can  be  independent  of  the  men  they  love — 
and  be  happy!  All  women  know  this.  Only  men  are  blind  to 
it.  And  because  it  has  made  them  so  unhappy  in  general,  this, 
to  my  mind,  is  the  most  important  thing  men  do  not  know 
about  themselves." 

Bette  Davis  speaking,  and  when  Bette  talks  it  is  usually 
well  worth  listening  to,  for  this  blond  girl  who  won  the  Acad- 
emy Award  for  the  finest  performance  on  the  screen,  has  also 
won  the  reputation  among  Hollywood  writers  of  being  the 
"best  copy"  in  town.  And  that  isn't  because  of  her  stereo- 
typed viewpoints!  The  other  day  Joan  Crawford  told  me  she 
greatly  enjoyed  reading  the  interviews  granted  by  Bette  Davis 
and  Carole  Lombard.  But  particularly  Bette's.  "She  sounds 
so  darned  honest, "  said  the  elegant  Mrs.  Tone,  without  apology. 
"Her  interviews  are  good  because  you  can't  help  realizing  that 
what  she  says  are  her  own  ideas,  and  not  thoughts  put  into  her 
mouth  by  a  distraught  writer  or  an  over-zealous  publicity 
iment." 

And  Joan  is  entirely  right. 

When  Bette  says  something  it  is  because  she  believes  it,  and 


when  she  is  personally  convinced  she  doesn't  find  it  necessary 
to  muzzle  the  thought  because  "what  will  the  dear  public 
think?" 

Even  under  contract,  she's  an  independent. 

In  a  town  that  lives  very  much  by  a  rubber  stamp,  Bette 
not  only  preaches  the  doctrine  of  her  own  life — she  leads  it. 
She  never  goes  places  because  it  is  the  right  time,  or  the  right 
place  to  go.  If  all  Hollywood  lunches  at  a  certain  cafe,  because 
it  is  the  "smart  place"  to  be  seen,  you'll  wait  a  long  time  before 
you  find  Bette  in  the  mad  dash  to  the  doors.  She's  usually  to 
be  found  a  couple  of  blocks  away  in  an  uncrowded  tea  room 
where  the  food  is  quite  as  good,    [  please  turn  to  page  107  | 
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Rathbone  Give   These   Shifting  Targets   Both   Barrels — By    Frances   Baird 


I 


BELIEVE  there  is  very  little  women  do  not  know  about 
themselves,"  remarked  Basil  Rathbone  in  what  is  probably 
the  most  beautiful  enunciation  in  Hollywood.  "  My  great 
respect  for  feminine  intuition  forces  me  to  that  conclusion. 
But  there  are  obvious  things  which  women  won't  believe  about 
themselves!" 

It  was  a  relief  when  the  aristocratic  Mr.  Rathbone  looked 
neither  modest  nor  annoyed  when  the  subject  of  Women  came 
up.  Most  actors  do — one  or  the  other,  or  both.  They're  given 
to  denying  coyly  they  know  anything  at  all  about  the  opposite 
sex,  or  else  they  insist  on  changing  the  subject  to  something 
safer  like  "my  work,"  or  "my  income  tax." 

But  the  lean  Mr.  Rathbone  gave  no  indication  that  he  was 
stymied  or  even  embarrassed  by  the  subject  of  the  feminine 
sex  as  he  rested  in  his  dressing  room  between  final  scenes  of  the 
long-scheduled  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  Beneath  a  London-tai- 
lored lounging  robe  he  was  colorfully  arrayed  in  the  costume  of 
Tybalt.  But  even  the  high-laced  shoes,  the  flashes  of  the  black 
and  silver  costume,  or  the  artificially  curled  "hair  pieces" 
about  his  face  could  not  detract  from  the  quiet  authority  and 
self-confidence  of  his  personality.  The  British  are  invariably 
armored  with  dignity  and  independence. 


"After  all,  what  is  a  more  interesting  subject  than  Men  and 
Women  to  men  and  women?  The  actor  who  does  not  know 
women,  or  bother  to  understand  feminine  psychology  has  se- 
riously shirked  a  super-important  phase  of  his  own  interpretive 
profession!"  said  the  star. 

If  you  have  seen  Rathbone's  outstanding  work  in  "  David 
Copperfield,"  "Anna  Karenina,"  "The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii" 
you  must  realize  there  is  little  the  man  has  shirked  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  own  career.  He  belongs  to  that  category  of  actors 
numbering  Leslie  Howard  and  Paul  Muni  who  put  character- 
ization and  mental  understanding  far  above  mere  camera  per- 
sonality. He  has  fought  to  portray  characters  who  are  honest 
and  dramatically  important  throughout  his  stage  and  screen 
career,  just  as  he  once  fought  family  opposition  to  become  an 
actor  in  his  native  England.  His  father,  a  mining  engineer,  had 
wanted  a  business  career  for  his  favorite  son.  But  war  service 
(he  was  one  of  the  first  to  enlist,  and  emerged  four  years  later 
with  a  Military  Cross  to  his  credit)  gave  young  Rathbone  such 
a  strong  sense  of  individual  values  that  he  refused  to  compro- 
mise any  longer  with  a  "  trade"  career  that  no  longer  interested 
him.  He  believed  the  stage  was  his  true  field,  and  in  spite  of 
the  most  obstinate  discouragements,  he  went  on  to  make  an 
illustrious  name  for  himself  with  Constance  Collier  in  "Peter 
Ibbetson,"  with  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  in  "George  Sand," 
and  later,  in  America,  with  Eva  Le  Gallienne,  and  Katharine 
Cornell. 

Just  as  he  has  always  acted  independently — he  thinks  inde- 
pendently. It  is  impossible  not  to  realize  that  if  a  subject  in- 
terested him  he  would  discuss  anything  ranging  from  The  Sex 
Life  Of  The  Bees  to  the  1936  election  problems — let  Hollywood 
be  wary  of  what  it  likes. 

He  said,  smiling  slightly :  "  When  men  apologize  for  the  lack 
of  fundamental  knowledge  of  women — they  do  not  really 
mean  it!  Perhaps  that  should  come  under  the  heading  of 
'what  men  do  not  know  about  themselves,'  for  most  men 
firmlv  believe  that  what  they  think  f  please  turn  to  page  109 


Rathbone.    suave    aristocrat    of    the    screen,     tells 
you  what  he  thinks  equality  has  done  to   woman! 
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George  Burns  and  Grade 
Allen  have  as  much  fun  at 
home  as  on  the  air.  with 
their  two  adopted  children, 
Ronnie  and  Sandra,  and  a 
big    new    Hollywood    house 


Hollywood  at  the  Mike 


WITH  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  the  Lux 
Theater  has  moved  itself  bag  and 
baggage  to  Hollywood,  thereby  definitely  admitting 
that  the  movie  capital  is  a  happier  hunting  ground  for  star 
names  than  New  York.  For  a  long  time  Lux  Theater  officials 
had  been  restless,  wishing  they  could  put  the  show  on  in 
Hollywood.  It  seems  there  were  altogether  too  many  gray  hairs 
connected  with  the  job  of  getting  movie  celebrities  to  New 
York.  Top  price  for  a  Lux  engagement  is  $3,000,  quite  a  fair 
amount,  but  too  often  only  "coffee  andcake"  fora  film  luminary, 
so  the  program  directors  couldn't  use  money  as  an  argument. 
Usually  they  had  to  wait  until  a  star  was  in  the  mood  for  a 
change  of  scene — then  they'd  pounce,  rave  over  how  nice 
New  York  was  this  time  of  year,  and,  if  they  were  lucky,  lure 
their  quarry  into  the  nearest  airplane. 

It's  all  a  lot  simpler  now.  Lux  has  its  own  theater  —  the 
former  Music  Box  on  Hollywood  Boulevard — and  a  whole 
galaxy  handy  to  tenant  it.  The  change  was  noticeable  in  the 
first  few  programs,  which  were  thickly  studded  with  star 
names.  To  begin  with,  Cecil  B.  DeMille  became  permanent 
production  adviser,  and  his  first  broadcast  had  the  brilliant 
team  of  Marlene  Dietrich  and  Clark  Gable!  The  next  week 
Bill  Powell  and  Myrna  Loy  stepped  before  the  mike.  Vlto 
gether,  it's  been  almosl  overwhelming.     If  the  budget  doesn't 
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By  Dan  Wheeler 


creak  under  the  strain  it'll  be  a  happy 
summer  for  movie  lovers  who  own  radios 

George  Burns  and  Gracie  Allen,  who  are  going  to  be  with  us 
all  summer  in  the  interest  of  Campbell's  Tomato  Juice,  haven't 
given  any  indication  that  they  ever  intend  to  return  to  New 
York.  They've  bought  Pauline  Frederick's  Beverly  Hills 
mansion,  swimming  pool,  squash  courts,  and  all.  Also,  they've 
four  pictures  to  do  for  Paramount — "The  Big  Broadcast  of 
1937,"  "Hotel  Haywire,"  one  with  Bing  Crosby,  and  a  vague 
\"o.  4,  as  yet  undetermined. 

Eddie  Cantor  bid  a  definite  good-by  to  New  York  with  the 
termination  of  his  Pcbeco  series  in  May.  and  insi-ts  that  his 
Texaco  programs,  scheduled  to  begin  in  early  September,  will 
he  projected  from  Hollywood.  Jack  Oakie,  if  and  when  he 
definitely  succumbs  to  radio's  blandishments,  will  give  all  from 
a  Hollywood  studio.  Nelson  bddv.  replacing  Grace  Moore  for 
Vick's  Yaporub  in  September,  will  be  still  another  Hollywood 
broadcaster.  Joe  Penner  recently  signed  for  a  Cocomalt  series, 
beginning  this  fall,  and  since  he's  under  contract  for  three 
pictures  at  RKO  Radio,  it's  safe  to  assume  he  too  will  have 
west-coast  headquarters.  And  although  nothing  in  radio  is 
definite  until  it  actually  happens,  Walter  0'K.eefe  will  probably- 
put  the  Camel  Caravan  through  its  paces  in  the  West  when  it 
resumes. 


Snooping  around  where  they  had  no  business  to  be,  my  spies 
report  that  Bette  Davis  is  moviedom's  most  conscientious 
stickler  for  realism  before  the  mike.  Keeping  a  recent  date  at 
Hollywood  Hotel  for  Campbell's  Soup,  she  changed  her  appear- 
ance with  her  mood — and  no  thanks  to  rouge  or  powder.  The 
script  called  for  her  to  look  haggard,  and  somehow  or  other  she 
managed  to  age  ten  years  in  a  minute.  There  was  a  drinking 
scene,  and  Bette  must  have  eight  little  paper  cups  of  water 
lined  up  on  a  neighboring  chair  right  at  hand.  Next,  the  script 
called  for  a  motor  crash,  and  standing  in  front  of  the  micro- 
phone, Bette  drove  an  imaginary  car  every  mile  of  the  way, 
steering   frantically   over  a   remembered   road — remembered. 


On  one  of  her  recent  weekly  programs,  Elsa 
Schallert,  well-known  Hollywood  columnist,  in- 
terviewed Merle  Oberon.  Of  course  Merle  would 
not  do  anything  without  David  Nevin  around 
so    he    sits    down    to    do    a    little     "kibitzing" 


Teamed  for  the  first  broadcast  at  the  new  Lux 
broadcast  from  Hollywood  were  Clark  Gable  and 
Marlene  Dietrich.  Kneeling  is  Frederick  Hol- 
lander, who  wrote  Marlene's  famous  song,  "Fall- 
ing in  Love  Again."    Will  she  sing  it  for  Clark? 


that  is,  from  the  movie  of  the  same  play,  which  she  had  already 
made. 

The  same  spies  nominate  Edward  G.  Robinson  and  Carole 
Lombard  as  the  greatest  studio  cut-ups.  Little  Caesar,  that 
sinister  fellow,  hadn't  been  rehearsing  five  minutes  before  he'd 
stolen  Raymond  Paige's  baton  and  was  misrehearsing  the  band, 
practical-joking  with  the  sound  effects  apparatus,  and  singing 
an  off-key  obbligato.  to  Igor  Gorin's  solo.  As  for  Carole,  she's 
never  satisfied  at  a  rehearsal  until  she  has  "broken  up"  every- 
body who  has  a  scene  with  her — usually  not  hard,  since  Carole's 
sense  of  humor  doesn't  take  long  before  it  has  people  at  its 
mercy. 
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An    actress   by    instinct   and    temperament,   the    dynamic   qualities   of 
Rosalind    Russell    have    made    her    the    current    rage    of    Hollywood 


YOU  saw  her  in  "Rendezvous."  Along  with  a  million 
others,  you  were  captivated  by  the  beautiful  and  talented 
young  woman  who  made  such  an  outrageous  play  for 
Mr.  William  Powell.  And  suddenly,  you  became  curious 
about  Rosalind  Russell.  What  was  she  like  in  private  life? 
Was  that  hilarious  and  infectious  gaiety  only  a  valuable  screen 
asset — or  was  it  actually  part  of  her  personality? 

Rest  your  fears.  Though  each  member  of  the  Russell 
family  has  been  generously  endowed  with  beauty  and  Irish 
wit,  Rosalind  carries  off  top  honors!  She  is,  actually,  the 
debonair  young  woman  you  see  on  the  screen.  Charm  is  her 
birthright! 


Off  screen,  she  is  tall,  and  boyishly  slim  (with 
divine  hips)  and  thick  brown  hair  and  big, 
mischievous  eyes  (that  pop!  when  she  gets 
excited)  and  a  full,  generous  mouth. 

She  has  always  been  slim,  almost  painfully  so. 
Recently  she  was  put  on  a  diet — because  she 
had  been  consuming  enormous  quantities  of 
cheese!  Camembert  is  her  specialty,  though 
she'll  take  Swiss  or  American  in  a  pinch.  She 
abstains  from  red  meats,  but  loves  chicken. 
She  always  orders  double  portions  of  asparagus 
(and  she  and  her  sister  make  the  best  Holland- 
aise  sauce  in  the  world!). 

Troubled  with  insomnia,  she  stays  up  all 
hours  of  the  night.  She  can  spin  the  most 
entrancing  tales  to  keep  her  guests  until  dawn, 
and  when  they  finally  depart,  she  wanders  off 
to  bed,  tossing  until  sunrise  and  then  sleeping 
soundly  until  noon  (when  she  isn't  working). 

CHE  is  athletic,  swims  well  and  rides  expertly. 
She's  a  joy  to  dance  with — and  though  she 
knows  her  own  mind,  she  never  tries  to  lead  her 
partner. 

Rosalind  is  an  actress  by  instinct  and  tem- 
perament. And  while  she  was  impatient  at 
serving  her  apprenticeship  in  the  theater,  she 
learned  to  curb  her  exuberance  and  bide  her 
time.  Both  her  natural  wit  and  her  incredible 
resourcefulness  have  been  of  great  help  to  her 
in  Hollywood.  Despite  her  casualness  in  money 
matters,  she's  a  clever  business  woman,  and 
handles  her  own  affairs.  Her  eldest  brother, 
who  is  a  brilliant  lawyer,  admits,  in  amazed 
admiration,  that  he  couldn't  do  anv  better  for 
her! 

Like  all  the  Russell  girls,  Rosalind  loves 
clothes  and  wears  them  with  great  chic.  During 
the  day,  she  prefers  simple  dresses,  usualh 
beige  or  brown  in  color.  But  for  her  evening 
clothes  (and  incidentally,  she  looks  best  in 
evening  things),  she  lets  her  imagination  run 
wild.  She  knows  how  to  use  a  grand  staircase 
or  a  draped  doorway  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  she  has  a  positive  genius  for  making  a 
dramatic  entrance. 

And  she  knows,  too,  how  to  take  a  little 

$9.75  number  and  with  the  proper  accessories 

make  it  an  outstandingly  smart  frock.      She 

learned  that  trick  when  she  was  poor — and  too 

proud  to  ask  her  family  for  help.     When  she 

was  living  on  practically  nothing,  in  a  small, 

furnished  apartment,  she  invaded  Woolworth's,  and  with  some 

chintz,  a  few  ashtrays,  and  simple  prints,  managed  to  make  a 

home  of  the  chill  little  place. 

Rosalind's  father  was  a  noted  lawyer;  a  brilliant,  dashing 
Irishman,  who  lived  his  life  in  passionate  devotion  to  his 
young  wife  and  family.  Rosalind's  mother,  who  was  a  great 
beauty  in  her  youth,  adored  her  children,  but  would  not  allow 
herself  to  interfere  with  their  lives.  She  taught  them  to  tight 
for  their  individuality.  She  taught  them  to  be  self-reliant 
The  happy  result  is  that  even  today  the  brothers  and  sisters 
maintain  a  certain  formality  and  respect  toward  each  other's 
private  life. 
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How  a  fascinating  chatter- 
box became  that  comely 
comedienne  of  poise  and 
serenity — Rosalind  Russell 

By  Ann  Pinchot 


Though  Mr.  Russell  has  been  dead  some 
years,  Mrs.  Russell  still  keeps  open  the  great, 
old-fashioned  house  in  the  Connecticut  hills.  It 
has  become  a  refuge  for  her  talented  children, 
whenever  they  are  tired  or  discouraged  or  just 
plain  lonely.  Nothing  will  cheer  them  up  as 
much  as  a  visit  with  their  mother,  who  is  still 
beautiful,  and  who  will  disrupt  her  kitchen  and 
antagonize  her  cook  to  bake  a  batch  of  sugar 
cookies  for  any  child  who  will  eat  them! 

As  a  youngster,  Rosalind  loathed  the  schools 
to  which  her  desperate  family  sent  her.  Rosa- 
lind in  a  select  school  for  select  young  ladies! 
She  gave  the  headmistresses  nervous  break- 
downs. She  worried  them  with  the  bland  and 
natural  felicity  of  a  kitten  worrying  a  mouse. 

Again  and  again  she  was  sent  home.  Each 
time  she  arrived,  cheerfully  determined  to  ig- 
nore the  family's  black  looks.  "I'm  home  for 
vacation!"  she  would  announce  blithely.  "Oh, 
yes,  I  know  it's  unexpected.  But  one  of  the 
girls  in  my  dorm  broke  out  with  a  rash  (Rosa- 
lind undoubtedly  read  all  the  medical  books  in 
those  days).  I  can't  go  back!  Darling,  you 
wouldn't  want  your  child  to  get  the  measles — 
or  something! — and  ruin  a  perfectly  good 
complexion!" 

^^XE  school  in  particular  cramped  her  free- 
^^dom  so  badly  that  she  evolved  an  idea  that 
swept  the  school  like  wildfire.  Her  envious 
fellow  students  watched  the  lovely  Miss  Rus- 
sell, on  crutches,  stumble  around  the  campus, 
moaning  realistically  that  she  would  never  get 
to  classes  with  her  poor  ligament  torn  so  badly! 
Oh,  it  was  a  pitiful  sight!  So  pitiful,  in  fact, 
that  the  headmistress  sent  her  home  to  con- 
valesce permanently.  She  had,  the  teachers 
said,  a  demoralizing  effect  on  the  other  girls, 
who   tried   to   emulate   her   tricks  and  failed! 

When  she  was  nineteen,  she  decided  to  attend  a  school  of  the 
drama.  Her  mother's  heated  protests,  "Roz,  I  can't  bear  to 
see  you  go  on  the  stage!"  met  with  gentle,  disarming  reproach: 

"But,  darling,  I  have  no  intention  of  going  on  the  stage!  I 
wouldn't  dream  of  it!  But  I  do  want  to  improve  my  voice  and 
my  diction.  You  know  how  father  admires  a  beautiful  voice. 
Wouldn't  it  be  the  nicest  surprise  for  him?" 

She  attended  the  American  Academy  of  Art  for  two  years 
(even  today,  they  remember  her  poise,  and  her  devastating, 
wilful  charm).  The  day  after  graduation,  she  was  offered  a 
job  with  E.  E.  Give  in  Boston.  Salary,  one  hundred  dollars 
a  week.  A  fortune  for  a  girl  who  had  been  living  on  an  allowance! 


"She  is,  actually,  the  debonair  young  woman  you  see  on  the  screen, 
generously  endowed  with  beauty  and  wit.     Charm  is  her  birthright!" 


As  the  ingenue  in  this  noted  stock  company,  she  proceeded  to 
carve  a  reputation  for  herself.  Staid  Boston  was  exhilarated  by 
her  sprightlincss  (incidentally,  she's  a  most  entertaining  dinner 
partner.  However,  good  cuisine  is  wasted,  for  dishes  grow  cold 
while  you  listen  for  hours.  Rosalind  will  continue  as  long  as 
she  has  a  receptive  audience). 

Whenever  she  could  snatch  a  vacation,  she  would  rush  home 
to  Connecticut.  Picture  Miss  Russell,  wrapped  in  silver  foxes. 
a  turban  rakishly  over  one  eye,  a  frisky  fox  terrier  under  one 
arm,  a  dozen  packages  under  the  other,  dashing  into  the  house 
and  crying  excitedly.  "I'm  home,  mother,  your  erring  child's 
returned!"    How  she  relished  the     |  please  turn  to  page  80  ] 
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How  to  be  Chic 
On  A 

Small  Income 

Paris'  Leading 
Fashion  Authority 
Tells  How  to  Dress  In- 
expensively and  Yet 
Look  Smart  as  a  Star 

By  Elsa  Schiaparelli 

As  Told  to  Harold  S.  Kahm 


A  WOMAN  can  dress  within  her  income  and  be  chic 
almost  no  matter  how  small  that  income  may  be. 
Most  women  are  foolish  in  the  matter  of  clothes; 
they  buy  too  many  things,  thinking  they  have  to  have 
them.  That  even  applies  to  some  movie  stars.  And  when 
a  woman  has  a  limited  income  she  is  inclined  to  buy 
numbers  of  cheap  things,  and  this  is  a  serious  error. 

Good  taste  is  supremely  important  if  you  wish  to  be 
well-dressed,  and  wish  to  make  a  good  impression,  in 
Hollywood  or  elsewhere,  and  it  doesn't  matter  whether 
you  are  a  famous  Hollywood  star,  or  an  unknown  stenog- 
rapher. When  I  last  visited  New  York  I  was  shocked 
to  see  women  in  mink  coats  buying  pork  chops.  You 
must  have  a  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  and  you  must 
give  some  intelligent  consideration  of  the  matter  of  where 
you're  going  to  wear  your  clothes. 

Being  a  business  woman  myself,  and  a  busy  one  (as  well  as 
a  movie  fan),  I  myself  was  faced  with  a  problem  that  I  am  sure 
is  a  common  one  with  girls  and  women  in  America  who  "go 
to  business";  that  problem  being  what  to  put  on  in  the  morning 
and  look  smart  in  all  day  long,  even  if  it  means  going  to  dinner 
and  the  movies  after  office  hours  in  the  same  dress.  I  found 
that  a  good  suit  solved  this  problem.  It  is  satisfactory  for 
work  and  interviews  with  important  people,  and  equally  suit- 
able if  I  decided  to  drop  into  the  Ritz  for  luncheon.  It  elim 
inates  the  time-consuming  change  of  costume  during  the  busi- 
ness day — and  time  is  important  to  me  as  it  is  to  anyone  who 
is  busy. 

I  wear  suits  nearly  all  of  the  time.  I  like  them;  they  are 
practical  in  every  way,  and  my  advice  to  a  business  girl  who 
wishes  to  dress  smartly  at  all  times  and  whose  income  is  very 
limited  is  this:  buy  a  good  suit  and  live  in  it,  rather  than  a  lot 
of  cheap  clothes.  Let  it  be  a  good,  tailored  suit,  carefully 
made,  with  beautiful  material,  and  above  all,  don't  be  afraid 
to  be  seen  in  it  too  often.  Good  clothes,  simply  made,  never 
"date,"  no  matter  what  anyone  tells  you.  Of  course,  they 
must  not  be  made  with  eccentric  or  exaggerated  lines 
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Schiaparelli  in  person.  She  likes  old  clothes,  especially 
suits.  Actually  is  very  simple.  No  designer  is  a  better 
guide  to   good  taste,   smartness,  and  a   sense   of  fitness 


Wear  your  suit  to  business;  wear  it  to  dinners;  to  the 
theater;  wear  it  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  every  day  in  the 
year,  if  you  must,  and  if  it  is  a  good  suit,  you  will  always  look 
smart,  attractive.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  own  a  fairly  large 
variety  of  cheap  clothes  and  change  them  a  dozen  times  a  day 
you  will  never  appear  chic;  cheapness  is  always  apparent. 

Not  long  ago  a  girl — an  American — came  to  me  and  asked 
my  advice  concerning  her  clothing  problem.  She  said,  I  am 
going  to  Hollywood  to  try  to  get  into  the  movies;  it  is  important 
that  I  dress  well  to  make  the  right  impression  on  the  people  I 
will  have  to  contact;  but  my  salary  is  so  small  that  I  cannot 
afford  to  buy  the  type  of  wardrobe  I  want.  What  is  the  least 
amount  of  money  one  must  spend  in  order  to  be  chic0 

I  will  present  here  the  suggestions  which  I  gave  her.  because 
I  believe  that  a  great  many  American  girls  and  women  may 
find  them  helpful.  Whether  you  are  trying  to  crash  the  gates 
of  Hollywood,  or  to  make  a  smart  impression  upon  your 
sweetheart,  or  merely  wish  to  be  chic  at  all  times,  these  sug- 
gestions  will  apply  to  you.  I  cannot  quote  any  actual  costs 
not  being  familiar  with  prices  in  America  at  the  present  time, 
but  I  will  suggest  what  in  m\  opinion  would  constitute  the 
minimum  wardrobe  that  a  person  with  a  limited  income  must 
have  in  order  to  be  smartly  dressed:  [  please  turn  to  pai;i  84  | 


Fashions 

BY  KATHLEEN  HOWARD 


DREAM  GOWN 
Adrian  designed  this  ethereally  lovely  tulle  gown  for  Loretta 
Young.  It  is  worn  over  a  close-fitting  sheath  of  silver  cloth. 
The  skirt  is  finely  shirred  into  the  belt  and  the  bodice  crosses 
over  in  front.  Great  bouquets  of  pink  silk  roses  are  caught 
at  the  waist  in  the  back,  and  also  form  the   shoulder  corsage 

Natural     Color     Photograph     by     James     N.     Doolittle 
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"What  a  heavenly  day,"  says  Ann,  strolling  in  a  white 
crepe  frock  with  a  full  pleated  skirt;  blue  felt  peasant 
belt  embroidered  with  woolen  flowers  and  edged  with 
brilliant  scarlet  rickrack.  Her  hat  is  natural  color  leghorn 

A  charming  informal  costume  with  a  navy  wool  crepe 
pleated  skirt,  bodice  of  guilted  cotton  in  red  and  white 
sailboat  pattern  and  red  leather  belt.  The  hat  is  blue 
linen  with  cotton  pompons  in  red  and  white;  the  shoes, 
white  suede,  blue  kid  trim.   Red  and  white  hanky  bag 
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Tunic  dress  of  aquamarine  crepe  figured 
in  white.  The  shirring  at  the  neckline 
doubles  over  to  form  a  jabot.  The  white 
hat  is  cotton  crochet  with  white  pompon 


One  of  Ann's  favorite  dresses  is 
crepe  with  a  Persian  design  in 
green,  beige  and  brown.  It  ties 
in  a  bow  at  the  neck,  has  a  belt 
of  the  same  material  and  swings 
its    skirt    fullness    to    the    front 


A  one-piece  dress  of  shell  pink 
crepe  worn  with  a  short  square- 
hanging  jacket.  The  pockets  are 
edged  in  white  to  match  the 
cuffs.  She  wears  white  suede 
shoes    and    copper    tone    hose 


So  intrigued  was  Jane  Wyatt  by  the  clothes 
Ernest  Dryden  designed  for  her  in  "Lost  Hori- 
zon" that  she  has  added  some  of  them  to  her 
own  wardrobe.  Her  evening  coat  is  of  gold 
matelasse  taffeta  lined  with  heavy  scarlet  crepe, 
with  rolls  of  the  same  at  cuff  and  hem.  It  fastens 
with  scarlet  frogs.  As  a  house  coat  Jane  wears 
it  with  black  satin  trousers  and  authentic  Chi- 
nese shoes.  Jane  adapted  the  pajama,  right, 
a    peach    taffeta    tunic,    taupe    satin    trousers 
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Superb  Creation 


Lounging  gown  of  heavy  gobelin  blue  silk  em- 
broidered in  golden  plumes.  Under  this  are 
golden  trousers  tightly  fitting  at  the  ankles.  The 
gold  belt  is  clasped  with  an  antique  gold  buckle, 
heavily  jeweled.  Carole  Lombard,  in  "My 
Man  Godfrey,"  is  costumed  by  Travis  Banton 


Queen 


t  fashion 


Orry  Kelly  designed  this  cocrt  and 
dress  for  Kay  Francis  who  will  wear 
them  in  "Give  Me  Your  Heart."  The 
coat  is  of  quilted  silver  cloth  with 
set-in  belt  and  flaring  collar.  Kay 
slips  off  her  coat  and  stands  regal 
in  a  tunic  gown,  the  skirt  a  slender 
sheath  of  silver  cloth,  the  tunic  of 
black  crepe.  The  draped  silver 
halter  neckline  ends  in  a  bouquet 
of  pale  pink  roses.  Open-toed  silver 
kid  sandals  and  copper  toned  hose 
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Beautiful 
Heroine 


Dolores  in  a  short  skirted 
white  crepe  frock,  huge  black 
straw  hat,  black  suede  gloves 
and  white  violets.  Deep  sun- 
tan  hose,  white  suede  sandals 
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Inspiration  for  the  college  girl  is 
found  in  the  navy  blue  crepe  frock 
Marsha  Hunt  is  wearing.  The 
clever  lingerie  touches  at  neck  and 
sleeves  are  fastened  on  with  crepe 
covered    buttons.    Smartly    useful 


In  "Yours  for  the  Asking"  Dolores 
Costello  Barrymore  wears  this 
beige  crepe  skirt  with  a  brown  and 
white  check  blouse,  scarf  and  but- 
tons. The  costumes  for  the  picture 
were  designed  by  Travis  Banton 


Snowy  Anil  Liqhi  As  Swansdown 

Marion  Davies  posed  especially  lor  PHOTOPLAY  in  this  lovely  white  crepe  gown  of  se- 
verely simple  lines.  The  cape  has  a  draped  cowl  neck  at  the  back  and  deep  flounce  of 
silk  net  dotted  in  lilies  of  the  valley  with  diamond  centers.  Designed  for  her  by  Orry  Kelly 
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USE   HOFFMAN 


ON  BICYCLE  AND  BEACH 


WHETHER  you  are  an  ardent  bicycle  fan  pedalling 
gayly  through  cool  country  lanes  or  a  swimming  en- 
thusiast, you'll  be  seeking  correct  companions  for  your 
cotton  or  linen  culottes  and  your  beach  costumes.  Decorative, 
cool  and  well  ventilated  is  the  pique  visor  cap  with  the  crochet 
mesh  crown;  you  won't  loose  your  valuables  if  you  carry  them 
in  a  leather  pouch  with  the  long  strap  slung  over  your  shoulder. 
It  has  plenty  of  compartments  for  cigarettes,  matches,  money 
and  make-up.  Pigskin  slip-on  gloves  with  horizontal  corded 
stitching  on  the  palms  (non-skid)  and  bound  knuckle  holes. 
A  new  trick  from  Hollywood  is  a  kerchief  coiffure.  Set  your 
hair  in  the  morning;  pin  your  curls  close  to  your  head  and  then 
tie  a  print  kerchief  over  all.  In  the  evening,  with  the  curls 
brushed  out  you're  ready  for  the  big  date.  The  double  strand 
rope  belt  has  a  boat  hook  buckle.  Beach  sandals  of  navy  blue 
sail  cloth  with  cork  heels  are  tied  with  a  tasseled  cord  over  the 
instep.  A  plaid  corded  fabric  beach  bag,  rubber-lined,  with 
shell  frame,  holds  all.  Crystalline  sun  goggles  with  optical 
lens  prevent  squint  lines  from  making  an  appearance  around 
your  eyes.  Pique  hat,  buttoned  up  to  a  peaked  crown,  may  be 
laid  out  flat  for  laundering.  Polka  dot  silk  apron  with  halter 
neck  comes  in  a  variety  of  colors  with  matching  visors.  Gives 
one  costume  many  lives  and  is  easy  to  pack  in  a  week-end  bag. 
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Keep  Cool  at 
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Beauty  in  the  bath  is  young  Helen  Wood,  of  "Sing,  Baby,  Sing."  An 
herb  and  soap  filled  mitt  creates  a  scented  lather.  For  dusting  powder 
on  her  shoulders,  Irene  Bennett,  Paramount,  uses  a  puff  with  handle 


Photoplay's  Hollywood  Beauty  Shop 
Conducted  by  Carolyn  Van  Wyck 


WHEN  the  heat  has  you  feeling  disgruntled  with  the 
world  and  you  need  a  vacation  that  won't  be  due  for 
another  month;  when  your  body  echoes  with  an  im- 
mediate heat  wave  to  the  constant  repetition  of  "isn't  it  hot," 
try  to  keep  calm,  keep  cool.  Bodily  discomfort  often  makes 
frayed  nerves.  So  stop  fretting.  It  only  makes  you  warmer. 
You  may  look  cool  even  though  you  have  only  a  vague 
memory  of  that  delightful  sensation.    Look  fresh  as  a  daisy  in 


frocks  thai  are  comfortably  sheer  and  pressed  daily;  with  make- 
up renewed  often  during  the  day  with  (he  aid  of  a  liquid  cleanser 
to  prevent  that  five  o'clock  gummy  look;  hair  kept  smooth, 
fragrant  and  immaculately  clean  by  frequent  shampoos;  and 
daintini  ss  assured  by  the  habitual  use  of  anti-perspirants  and 
deodorants. 

Then  if  you're  still  fussing  and  fuming,  what  you  need  is  the 
daily  pick-me-up  before  dinner.    |  please  turn  to  page  113  | 
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IF  you  have  been  an  apt  pupil  and  profited  by  all  the  scientific  data  which  has  been 
broadcast  to  sun  worshippers  for  the  past  few  summers,  you  will  know  that  sun 
rays  must  be  taken  in  small  doses  for  the  first  few  days  at  the  beach.  Don't  try  to 
acquire  a  cafe  noir  complexion  at  one  sitting.  You  will  burn  too  much,  which  is  un- 
comfortable as  well  as  dangerous.  Ten  minutes  the  first  day  is  enough,  gradually  in- 
creasing the  time  of  exposure. 

If  you  wish  to  acquire  a  rich  bronze  tone,  brown  yourself  in  beach  oil.  Be  lavish 
with  it.  Work  the  oil  into  the  skin  thoroughly,  not  just  once,  but  regularly  every 
day  you  spend  sun-tanning.  Then  you  will  brown  evenly,  with  no  dryness  or  leathery 
appearance  to  contend  with. 

The  sun  shines  brightly  on  Hollywood  stars,  but  a  tan  is  better  than  a  tarnish, 
so  lovely  Martha  Tibbets,  perched  upon  the  rock,  laves  her  arms  and  shoulders  with  a 
protective  lotion  that  fends  off  the  hot  desert  rays. 

The  lily  maid,  with  no  tanning  ambitions,  can  quite  disarm  Old  Sol  by  provid- 
ing herself  with  a  similar  sun  cream  or  lotion.  Apply  it  lavishly,  for  it  becomes 
an  invisible  film  that  may  be  used  on  the  beach  or  in  town  with  equal  effect,  for  it  is 
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greaseless  and  stainless.  Use  a  little  less  for  a  creamy  complexion — a  light  film  for 
tan. 

No  squinting!  Eyes  can't  be  glamorous  if  they  are  surrounded  by  wrinkles.  Equip 
yourself  with  sun  goggles.  Use  an  eye  cream  under  your  glasses  and,  occasionally, 
eye  pads  when  you  face  the  sun,  as  Claire  Trevor  (below)  did  for  the  few  moments  it 
took  to  photograph  her.  If  your  eyes  seem  to  pop  out  of  a  white  goggle  circle,  a  brown 
cream  will  "cover  up"  until  general  tanning  takes  place. 

All  the  fun  without  the  sun!  Those  of  you  who  have  to  take  your  play  in  small 
doses,  may  look  sun-kissed  as  well.  "  Synthetic  tans",  which  come  in  bottles  and  tubes 
are  the  answer.  Some  are  waterproof  and  may  be  used  over  your  entire  body.  An- 
other lotion  will  give  you  the  shining  bloom  of  health  with  no  rouge,  no  powder.  If 
you  wish  more  color  in  your  cheeks,  merely  apply  more  lotion  to  them.  Still  another 
preparation  keeps  shine  away. 

Make-up  for  summer  is  natural  both  by  day  and  by  night.  Lips,  fingertips  and  toe- 
nails will  take  on  russet  tones,  light  or  dark,  as  you  prefer.  Powder  will  harmonize 
with  your  new  complexion.  Clever  little  kits  contain  matching  powder,  rouge  and 
lipstick. 

Mascara  will  be  discarded  by  day, .but  a  new  type  will  be  used  at  night  with-  ex- 
quisite metallic  eyeshadow.  A  little  eye  cream  or  oil  on  the  lids  and  lashes  during  the 
day  will  make  your  eyes  shine,  keep  lines  in  the  offing  and  encourage  your  lashes  to 
grow. 

Sun  and  salt  water  dries  your  hair  and  makes  it  like  sea  weed.  A  new  protective 
lotion  will  prevent  this  devastation.  Good  for  boys  and  girls  alike.  Just  spray  it  on 
and  no  amount  of  exposure  will  harm  your  hair.     You'll  thank  me  later  for  the  tip. 
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IT'S  curious  how  our  courage  sometimes  will  suddenly  fail  us. 
It's  as  if  without  knowing  it  we  had  used  it  up,  to  the  very 
last  drop.  That  was  how  it  was  with  Luise  Rainer  when  she 
was  sixteen  years  old  and  she  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the  famous 
Louise  Dumont  theater  school. 

Until  that  very  moment  Luise  had  been  equal  to  everything. 
She  had  accomplished  every  difficult  thing  it  had  been  neces- 
sary for  her  to  accomplish  to  stand  in  that  very  spot.  First, 
she  had  passed  in  her  studies,  even  in  mathematics,  although 
In  wasn't  naturally  a  good  student,  that  she  might  merit  a 
trip  to  her  grandmother's  and  be  near  this  school.  For  more 
than  a  month  she  had  fought  her  inclination  to  go  off  alone  or 
to  sit  silently  to  prove  to  her  distressed  father  that  she  could 
ad  in  a  normal  manner  and  not  worry  her  grandmother.  And 
most  difficult  of  all  she  had  slipped  her  hand  into  the  hand  of 
that  hoy  she  loved  well  to  tell  him  good-bv,  to  say  those  two 


words  casually,  just  as  if  she  was  only  going  off  to  spend  a  little 
time  in  another  city.  For  in  her  heart  she  knew  this  was  a 
break,  that  something  fine  was  final. 

But  now,  reaching  that  school,  a  gateway  to  the  pro 
land  of  the  theater,  Luise  found  her  courage  gone.  She  stood 
in  the  doorway  lacking  even  the  spurt  of  will  needed  to  move 
her  feet  across  the  sill.  For  the  first  time,  it  occurred  to  her 
this  school  might  not  be  willing  to  accept  her  as  a  scholar. 
rhis  really  was  the  possibility  that  paralyzed  her  courage. 
For  if  this  should  happen  she  wondered  what  would  happen  to 
her.  She  couldn't,  she  knew,  return  home,  go  back  to  school 
In  fact  if  she  wasn't  accepted  in  this  school  any  life  she  could 
comprehend  was  ended.  So  how  then  could  she  go  on  living? 
\\  ben  \  ou're  only  sixteen  you  can't  be  expected  to  know  your 
own  capacities.  You've  yet  to  live  through  those  things  which 
will  show  you  how  much  you  can  survive. 
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The  Tempestuous 
Life  Story  of 
Luise  Rainer 


Wherein  the  Vien- 
nese madcap  learns 
about  acting,  experi- 
ences happiness, 
heart-break  —  and 
then,    Hollywood 

By  Adele 
Whitely 
Fletcher 


ustrated  by 
Frank  Godwin 


The  secretary  turned  and  saw  Luise, 
perched  on  one  leg,  like  a  heron.  She 
was  accustomed  to  the  stage-struck, 
but  usually  they  didn't  look  like  this! 


Luise  says,  "I  became  an  actress  only  because  I  had  to  find 
a  vent  for  the  emotion  that  inside  of  me  went  around  and 
laround,  never  stopping.  I  would  have  been  happy  to  dance  or 
to  play  the  piano  or  to  write  instead  of  turning  to  the  stage  if 
I  had  been  quicker  as  a  student.  But  about  learning  things  I 
was  not — how  do  you  say  it? — smart.  No,  I  was  not  smart! 
And  you  see  I  knew  how  very  bad  things  were  with  me.  Before 
I  could  acquire  the  tecknik — no,  tech-nique — all  of  those  other 
things  needed  it  would  have  been  too  late.  I  was  so  frightened 
all  the  time  that  I  might  take  my  own  life." 

At  last  the  girl  who  sat  typing  in  that  office  in  which  Luise 
stood  in  the  doorway  felt  Luise's  frightened  eyes  burning  into 
her  back.  She  turned  and  saw  Luise  there,  perched  on  one  leg, 
like  a  heron. 

"Can  I  do  something  for  you?"  This  girl  was  accustomed 
to  the  stage-struck.     But  usually  they  didn't  look  like  this. 


Usually  they  smelled  of  perfume  and  wore  make-up  and  high 
heels  and  dresses  that  made  swishing  noises.  Luise  wore  a 
fairly  short  skirt  and  black  stockings  and  her  tarn  was  pushed 
far  back  on  her  dark  head.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  her  eyes  she 
could  have  passed  for  a  child. 

"When  that  girl  spoke  to  me,"  she  says,  "in  my  throat   I 
could  find  no  words  to  tell  her  what  I  wanted." 

TAT  I.  were  in  Luise's  little  house  which  lies  deep  in  a  canyon 
which  runs  down  to  the  sea,  Luise  and  I,  on  the  long  after- 
noon and  evening  when  she  told  me  of  her  life.  And  always  I'll 
remember  how  she  fiddled  about  in  a  small  brass  box  that  had 
an  amethyst  set  in  its  lid,  searching  for  the  kind  of  macaroon 
she  wanted,  a  macaroon  with  a  slice  of  glace  citron  on  it. 

"  I  was  so  terribly  frightened,"  she  told  me,  "so  1  said  to  that 
girl,  'Do  you  have,  if  you  please,  [  PLEASE  turn  to  page  101  | 
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A    mother's    thoughtful    appreciation    oJ    children's    love    of    bright    colors 
-went    into    the    setting    and    appointments    of    this    adorable    lunch    table 


Special  thrills  were  in  store  for  Hollywood's  smart 
youngest  set  invited  to  a  party  by  America's  darling 


WHEN  golden-haired  Shirley  Temple  gives  a  party  she 
is  not  a  world-famous  movie  star  and  the  idol  of 
millions  but  just  another  little  American  girl  who  is  as 
excited  over  the  big  event  as  Mary  Ann  who  lives  next  door 
or  Betty  who  lives  in  the  corner  house  two  blocks  down  the 
street. 

Nor  is  Mistress  Shirley,  for  all  her  fame  and  wealth,  per- 
mitted to  have  parties  any  oftener  than  the  average  child. 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Temple,  her  mother,  is  too  wise  a  parent  to 
allow  her  daughter's  youth  to  be  any  more  different  from  nor- 
mal childhood  than  her  picture  work  makes  absolutely  nec- 
essary. 

Only  in  one  respect  do  Shirley's  parties  sometimes  vary 
from  those  of  other  children  of  her  age.  Once  in  a  while  she 
has  the  added  thrill  of  being  hostess  to  her  little  friends  in  her 
very  own  home,  the  attractive  bungalow-dressing  room  at  the 
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studio,  rather  than  in  the  house  which  belongs  to  her  parents. 

Such  a  party  was  the  Mother  Goose  luncheon  she  gave 
recently  upon  the  completion  of  her  latest  picture,  a  cause  for 
celebration  in  itself.  Shirley  feels  a  party  is  a  grand  reward 
for  good  behavior  and  good  work. 

This  party,  as  most  of  hers  are,  was  characterized  by  a 
limited  guest  list.  Mrs.  Temple  feels  the  fewer  the  guests,  the 
better  time  the  individual  child  enjoys.  So  for  this  affair 
only  the  three  Harold  Lloyd  children,  Peggy,  Gloria  and 
Harold,  Jr.,  and  Shirley's  stand-in  and  "best  friend,"  Mary 
Lou  Islieb,  were  invited. 

The  day  and  hour  were  set  for  one  o'clock  on  Saturday 
Giving  a  party  on  Saturday  allows  the  child  ample  time  to 
rest  up  over  the  week-end  from  the  inevitable  excitement,  and 
the  one  o'clock  hour  permits  ample  time  for  games  before  the 
afternoon  nap  which  many  parents  insist  upon. 


Shirley  gives  a  Parly 


Mothers  who  are  very  interested  in  clothes  for  their  children 
for  such  affairs  may  well  be  guided  by  Shirley's  attire  for  this 
party.  She  wore  a  simple  little  frock  of  pink  silk  with  short, 
puffed  sleeves  and  a  collar  of  tucked  organdy  trimmed  in  lace, 
a  perfect  example  of  good  taste  and  good  fashion. 

Shirley  herself  greeted  her  young  guests  at  the  door  of  the 
Spanish  type  bungalow  which  is  surrounded  by  a  pretty  garden 
and  a  low,  white  picket  fence,  but  Mrs.  Temple  stood  back 
of  her.  She  helped  the  children  remove  their  coats  in  Shirley's 
dressing  room,  with  Shirley  dancing  around  in  natural,  childish 
excitement. 

Visitors,  rare  as  they  are,  are  inevitably  surprised  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  furnishings  of  the  little  star's  studio  home 
and  with  the  complete  lack  of  ostentation.  Every  endeavor 
has  been  made  to  make  it  entirely  homelike,  a  natural  sur- 
rounding in  every  way. 

The  living  room,  for  instance,  is  done  in  soft  jade  green  and 
ivory,  always  a  restful  color  combination.  The  wall  paper  has 
an  old  ivory  background  on  which  are  printed  small  green 
figures  in  a  conventional  design.  The  chintz  draperies  at  the 
wide  windows  are  in  jade  green  with  a  soap  bubble  design  in 
old  ivory  and  are  fringed  with  white  balls.  The  broadloom 
rug  is  in  solid,  dull  green. 

Although  the  furniture  is  amply  large  for  adults,  it  has  a 
little-girl  feeling  about  it,  perhaps  because  it  is  modern  in 
design  and  sets  rather  low  to  the  floor.    A  full-sized  davenport 
is  upholstered  in  ivory  linen  imprinted  with  figures 
of    boys,    girls,    horses,    buggies,    houses    and 
gardens,  as  is  a  deep  chair.     The  lamps  are  . 

in   the  form   of   Dresden   figures   with  irtf^ 

white  shades  and  the  telephone,  small 
radio,  one  straight-backed  chair  and 
a   baby-sized   piano   are   painted 
white.     On  the  mantel,  over  a 
gas-log  fireplace  and  under  an 
oblong   mirror,   are  a   row   of 
elephants  in  crystal  and  two 
white  flower  pots.     Prints  of 
botanical  studies  are  the  only 
wall  decoration. 

The    dining    room,    rather 
small,  has  a  warm  and  bright 
feeling,  done  as  it  is  in  a  but- 
tercup  yellow   and   old   ivory 
motif.     The  walls  are  in  plain 
ivory,  the  hangings  are  in  yellow 
and  brown  madras  trimmed  with 
a  brown  ball  fringe,  the  glass  cur- 
tains are  of  yellow  marquisette,  and 
the  floor  is  covered  with  yellow  linoleum 
on  which  lies  a  braided  rug  in  brown  and 
yellow.  The  table  and  chairs  are  painted 
ivory  and  the  chairs  boast  cushions  of 
the  same  material  as  the  hangings. 

I  n  one  corner  of  the  room  is  a  kitchen- 
ette arrangement  where  Mrs.   Temple 

may  prepare  such  proper  foods  for  her  daughter  in  case  the 
studio  commissary  may  not  have  them  on  hand.  Shirley  is 
never  permitted  to  eat  in  the  studio  cafe  for  the  simple  reason 
she  cannot  escape  being  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  every  moment. 

Considerable  thought  and  care  was  evident  in  the  table 
preparations  made  for  the  party.  A  crepe  paper  cloth  with 
Mother  Goose  characters  in  pink,  blue,  yellow,  red  and  green 
covered  the  table  and  the  paper  napkins  carried  out  the  same 
scheme.  For  the  centerpiece,  pansies,  violets,  geranium>  and 
goldenrod  filled  a  wooden  cart  drawn  by  a  wooden  elephant. 


Miss  Temple's  parlor  games  offer  a 
hint     to     any     bright     little     hostess 


Color  was  used  further,  in  blending  shades  in  the  paper  doilies 
which  covered  each  little  service  plate. 

Paper  figures  of  such  characters  as  Peter  Rabbit,  Little  Miss 
Muffet  and  Curly  Locks  stood  guard  over  the  little  individual 
paper  cups  of  salted  nuts  and  the  inevitable  favors  of  tissue 
paper  hats  in  fancy  shapes  were  held  in  tube-like  arrangements 
with  heads  that  further  carried  out  the  Mother  Goose  theme. 
For  luncheon,  Shirley  served  her  young  guests  a  delicious 
fruit  whip,  topped  with  a  white  of  egg  frosting;  peanut  butter 
and  chicken  sandwiches  on  whole  wheat  bread  and  strawberry 
ice  cream  in  molds  of  Mother  Goose  characters.  Xot  an 
elaborate  spread,  you  will  note,  but  sufficiently  "party-fied" 
without  sacrificing  health  principles. 

To  make  the  sandwiches  extra  attractive,  Mrs.  Temple  had 
them  cut  about  one  and  one-half  inches  wide  and  used  the 
width  of  the  loaf  of  bread  for  the  length  of  the  sandwich.  The 
chicken  was  chopped  fine  and  mixed  with  a  little  mayonnaise. 
Butter  was  spread  on  the  chicken  ones  but  not  on  the  peanut 
butter. 

The  fruit  whip  was  made  as  follows  (to  serve  eight):  put  in 
a  bowl  two  cups  of  crushed  fresh  fruit  which  has  been  thoroughly 
drained  and  put  through  a  sieve,  one  and  one-half  cups  of  sugar, 
a  generous  pinch  of  salt,  four  tablespoons  of  lemon  juice,  and  the 
unbeaten  whites  of  two  eggs.  Beat  this  mixture  with  a  whisk 
for  about  ten  minutes  or  until  it  hangs  from  the  beater  and 
holds  its  shape.  Then  chill  thoroughly  in  the  ice-box  and  serve 
with  a  topping  of  beaten  egg  whites  which  have  been 
slightly  sweetened. 

After  luncheon  the  guests  played  pencil 
and  paper  games  of  various  sorts  until 
their  food  was  well  settled.     Among 
these  games  was  Shirley's  favorite, 
called     "squares."     Twenty-five 
dots   are   placed   on   a    piece   of 
i  paper,  five  down  and  five  across. 

»  Then  each  player  takes  a  turn 

drawing  a  line  to  connect  two 
dots.  When  a  player  com- 
pletes a  square  he  is  "out" 
until  the  next  game. 

Just  before  they  left,  the 
children  all  inspected  Shirley's 
pet   rabbits  and   chickens   in 
their  cages  and  had  a  thrilling 
ride  on  the  old-fashioned  swing 
that  stands  in  the  garden. 
On  those  rare  occasions  when 
Shirley  gives  a  really  large  party, 
the  food,  decorations  and  favors  nat- 
urally become  more  elaborate  although 
they  are  always  all  kept  within  the  good 
taste  that  befits  a  little  girl  rather  than 
a  movie  star.    Such  a  party  was  the  one 
held  recently  at  the  studio  in  celebra- 
tion of  her  seventh  birthday  at  which 
some   three    hundred   young   sons   and 
daughters  of  Hollywood  writers  were  her  guests 

For  this  state  occasion  Shirley  wore  a  dainty  frock  of  white 
georgette,  finely  knife-pleated  and  made  with  a  yoke.  Mrs 
Temple  was  clad  in  a  trimly  tailored  dress  of  navy  blue  silk 
with  white  polka   dots. 

The  young  guests  gathered  in  the  studio  cafe  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  where  the  feast,  spread  on  three  long 
tables  and  one  hostess  one,  was  the  first  feature.  Seated  with 
Shirley  herself  were  Charles  Chaplin's  two  sons.  Sidney  and 
Charles,  Jr.,  both  smart  as  could      f  pleasi    ruRN  to  pa 
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MICHAEL  WHALEN,  chief  topic  of  in- 
terest in  this  month's  mail  bap;,  had  only 
twenty-seven  cents  to  his  name  when  he  signed 
his  contract  with  20th  Century-Fox, 

The  romantically  dark  young  Celt  who 
played  in  "The  Country  Doctor,"  "White 
Fang,"  and  "The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl,"  was 
born  in  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.  His  parents  gave 
him  a  splendid  musical  education,  but  when  he 
announced  he  wanted  to  be  a  professional 
musician,  his  father — a  well  known  mining  en- 
mincer — was  horrified.  Determined  to  make 
his  son  a  business  man.  he  got  Michael  a  job 
with  a  chain  store  organization  where,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  Michael  became  manager 
of  three  stores  simultaneously.  Then  his 
father  died.  Michael  took  his  savings  and  went 
quietly  off  to  New  York  to  become  an  actor. 

He  made  an  excellent  impression  on  Eva 
LeGallienne  who  secured  him  small  parts  with 
the  Civic  Repertory  Theater,  and  having  a  fine 
baritone  voice  he  augmented  his  income  by 
singing  on  the  radio.  He  came  to  Hollywood 
in  1932  and  for  Jhree  years  pounded  on  the 
studio  gates,  in  vain.  It  was  while  playing  the 
h  nl  in  "Common  Flesh"  in  a  stock  company 
that  his  luck  changed.  Three  studios  offered 
him  contracts,  and  on  the  day  he  decided  to  go 
to  Darryl  Zanuck  he  was  down  to  his  last 
twenty-seven  cents. 

Michael  is  six  feet  two,  with  brown  hair  and 
eyes;  keeps  bachelor  apartments  in  Hollywood, 
has  several  Sealyham  dogs,  swims  and  hikes  for 
recreation,  is  a  vegetarian,  and  his  favorite 
color  is  green. 

Norma  Kingston,  Newark,  N.  J. — The 
birthdate  of  Frankie  Darro,  according  to  our 
records,  is  December  22,  1919;  his  birthplace, 
Chicago.  He  weighs  111  pounds,  is  five  feet 
three,  with  brown  hair  and  brown  eyes.  He  is 
an  only  child,  and  answers  to  the  name  of 
"Stooge."  His  mother  belonged  to  a  famous 
family  of  famous  circus  performers,  the 
Siegrist  family,  and  Frankie  has  been  on  the 
stage  since  he  was  three.  He  is  clever  at  box- 
ing, likes  to  sing,  and  plays  tennis  and  golf. 
His  current  appearance  is  in  "The  Ex-Mrs. 
Bradford." 

Violet  Gallabrese,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 
— Margaret  Sullavan  was  born  May  16,  1911; 
Bette  Davis  on  April  5,  1908;  Helen  Chandler 
on  Feb.  1,  1909,  and  Miriam  Hopkins  on  Oct. 
10,  1902. 

Donald  Sorenson,  Eugene,  Ore. — Yes, 
Gary  Cooper  played  the  young  guide  and 
fighter  in  "  Fighting  Caravans,"  and  Claudette 
Colbert  played  Popped,  the  dissolute  wife  of 
Nero,  in  "The  Sign  of  the  Cross." 

Geraldini  Halbroth,  Baltimore,  Md. — 
Jeanette  Mac!  )onald  has  a  stand-in  to  take  her 
plate  on  the  sit  under  the  lights  until  they  are 
adjusted  and  thus  save  lu-r  unnecessary 
fatigue,  Inn  -In  certainly  has  no  double  to  sing 
for  her.  She  has  been  singing  since  she  was 
fifteen,  and  the  beautiful  voice  you  hear  is  her 
very  own. 

Ri  iii  \\  ,  Westerly,  R.  I.  After  a  long 
and  successful  career  in  pictures,  Cleo  Madison 
definitely  retired  from  the  screen  in  1928. 
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Michael  Whalen  pounded  on 
studio  gates  for  three  years  in 
vain;  he's  well  inside  them  now 


M.  G.  W.,  Lynn,  Mass. — Barbara  Stan- 
wyck's real  name  is  Ruby  Stevens.  She  was 
born  of  Irish  parentage  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on 
July  16,  1905.  Eric  Linden  was  born  in  New 
York  on  Sept.  15,  1909.  His  parents  are 
American.  Yes,  Eddie  Cantor  is  of  Jewish 
extraction. 

Louise  Welch,  Hollywood,  Calif. — 
Chee-Ak,  the  young  Eskimo  who  played  in 
"Igloo,"  "Eskimo,"  and  "The  Last  of  the 
Pagans"  (in  the  latter  two  he  was  called  Mala) 
has  adopted  an  American  name  for  everyday 
use.  He  is  known  as  Ray  Wise.  He  was  born 
in  an  ice  igloo  near  Candle,  Alaska,  on  Dec  27, 
1908.  His  mother  was  a  full  blooded  Eskimo. 
Educated  at  a  missionary  school,  Chee-Ak  was 
a  trapper,  mail  carrier  and  school  teacher  be- 


The  ANSWER  MAN  is  a  librarian  of 
facts  concerning  screen  plays  and  per- 
sonalities. Your  questions  are  not  lim- 
ited, but  brevity  is  desirable.  Also. 
The  Answer  Man  must  reserve  the 
right  not  to  answer  questions  regard- 
ing contests  in  other  publications.  If 
you  wish  an  answer  direct,  please  en- 
close a  stamped,  self-addressed  en- 
velope. Address  your  queries  to  The 
Answer  Man,  Photoplay  Magazine. 
1926  Broadway.  New  York  City. 


fore  a  German  explorer  taught  him  camera 
work.  He  came  to  Hollywood  in  1925,  was  an 
assistant  cameraman,  went  to  Alaska  in  1931 
for  "Igloo,"  back  again  in  1932  for  "Eskimo." 
He  is  six  feet  one,  weighs  180  pounds,  has 
coarse  black  hair  and  large  brown  eyes.  He  is 
an  expert  jumper,  oarsman  and  rifle  shot,  and 
throws  a  spear  two  hundred  feet  with  deadly 
accuracy,  though  left-handed.  He  is  married 
to  an  Eskimo  girl  who  also  appears  in  native 
pictures. 

Rose  Mints,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — The 
life  story  of  John  Gilbert,  written  by  himself, 
was  published  in  Photoplay  from  June  to 
September,  1928.  You  may  write  for  back 
issues  to  The  Back  Issue  Department,  Mac- 
fadden  Publications,  1926  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

John  Riddell,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. — 
Taicr,  the  hillbilly  who  sang  in  "The  Trail  of 
the  Lonesome  Pine,"  was  Fuzzy  Knight. 

Dorothy  Mabs,  Bronx,  N.  Y. — Errol 
Flynn  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  on  June  20, 
1909.  He  weighs  180  pounds,  is  six  feet  two, 
with  brown  hair  and  brown  eyes.  Ruth 
Chatterton's  next  picture  will  be  "Girl's 
Dormitory."  You  may  write  to  her  at  20th 
Century-Fox  Studio,  1401  N.  Western  Ave., 
Hollywood.  20th  Century  and  Fox  were 
merged  last  year  and  are  one  studio.  Yes. 
Joseph  Calleia  was  co-author  of  the  screen  play 
for  "Robin  Hood  of  El  Dorado." 

M.  S.  Howard,  Norfolk,  Va. — Una 
Merkel  was  born  in  Covington.  Ky.,  on  Dec. 
10,  1903.  She  went  to  high  school  in  Phila- 
delphia, later  to  a  dramatic  school  in  New- 
York.     She  first  appeared  in  pictures  in  1930. 

Mart  P..  Mt.  Carmel,  Pa. — In  the  picture 
"There's  Always  Tomorrow,"  produced  in 
1935,  Frank  Morgan  played  the  father;  Lois 
Wilson,  the  mother,  Binnie  Barnes,  the  other 
woman,  and  Robert  Taylor  played  Arthur,  the 


Myrtle  Larbour,  Marlboro,  Mass.— 
Eleanore  Whitney  will  dance  in  her  new  pic- 
ture, "Three  Cheers  For  Love."  Donald  Cook 
is  with  Republic  Pictures.  4024  Radford  Ave., 
Hollywood.  His  new  picture  is  "The  Girl 
From  Mandalay." 

Dorothy  Kelly,  Somervh  u  .  M  vss.  — 
Robert  Young  was  born  in  Chicago  on  Feb. 
22,  1907.  He  weighs  170  pounds,  is  six  feet 
one.  with  brown  hair  and  brown  eyes.  He  is 
married  and  has  a  small  daughter;  his  favorite 
sport  is  golf.  Robert  Montgomery  was  born 
in  Heacon,  V  Y.,  on  May  21.  1904 

Ji  w  Grant,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Bruce 
Cabot's  next  picture  is  "The  Lasl  o\  thi 

hit  .ins."     His  real  name  -  de  Bujac. 

before  entering  the  movies  in  1931,  he  punched 
cattle,  worked  in  oil  fields,  sold  bonds  and 
tramped  over  Europe.  Six  feet  two,  with 
brown  hair  and  blue  eyes,  he  weighs  Is1' 
pounds,  is  an  excellent  athlete  and  his  favorite 
dish  is  calves  liver  and  bacon.  He  was  married 
ind  divorced  from  Ailrienne  Ames. 
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"Use  Cosmetics  all  you  like,  but 
guard  against  COSMETIC  SKIN 
my  easy  way".  .  . 


(yrcrce/no 


Star  of  Columbia's 
"The  King  Steps  Out' 


Follow  glamorous   ^^tOtCC fwlOOtCS  advice. 
It's  the  way  to  complexion  beauty .  • . 


*  T  REMOVE  MAKE-UP  with  Lux  Toilet  Soap.  It 
J-  keeps  my  skin  flawless,"  says  this  famous  star. 
Why  does  she  trust  her  priceless  complexion  to 
such  a  simple  care?  Because  Lux  Toilet  Soap 
guards  against  Cosmetic  Skin. 

Do  you  begin  to  see  the  tiny  blemishes — dull- 
ness— enlarged  pores — that  mean  Cosmetic  Skin? 


Start  using  this  soap  with  ACTIVE  lather  that 
goes  deep  into  the  pores,  removes  every  trace 
of  dust,  dirt,  stale  rouge  and  powder. 

Use  cosmetics  all  you  wish!  But  remove  them 
thoroughly  with  Lux  Toilet  Soap — before  you 
renew  your  make-up,  ALWAYS  before  you  t,ro  to 
bed.  The  girls  men  like  are  girls  with  lovely  skin! 


Hard-Working  Debutante 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  59  ) 


welcome,  and  the  family's  surprise  and  grati- 
tude over  the  elaborate  gifts  she  had  brought 
home! 

She  is  generous  to  a  fault.  She  is  forever 
buying  outlandishly  expensive  gifts  and  show- 
ering them  on  family  and  friends.  She  usually 
says,  "Pooh!  that's  nothing  at  all,  my  dear,  I 
adored  doing  it,"  and  secretly,  she  laps  up 
your  gratification. 

The  Boston  engagement  ended,  Rosalind 
returned  home  for  a  rest.  Then,  through  a 
friend,  she  heard  that  the  Theater  Guild  was 
casting  the  "Garrick  Gaieties."  There  was  an 
opening  for  a  comedienne.  Rosalind  became 
interested. 

She  made  a  fine  impression  on  the  ca3t'ng 


through  her  fingers)  and  needed  to  make  more, 
quickly. 

The  show  folded  in  Los  Angeles,  and  Rosa- 
lind was  stranded.  Now  she  could  telegraph 
home  for  help — but  there  was  her  pride  again. 
She  wouldn't  admit  defeat  in  a  profession  her 
family  disapproved  of.  She  stayed  on,  living 
simply,  even  hungrily.  She  managed  to  get 
a  screen  test.  There  was  a  flash  of  hope.  But 
the  test  was  a  failure  (this  was  before  the  days 
when  Hollywood  decided  to  go  in  for  bright 
young  actresses  of  the  stage).  They  said  she 
was  too  tall.  They  said  her  eyes  popped  when 
she  got  excited.  They  srnd  her  jaw  was  too 
square.  They  didn't  pay  much  attention  to 
her  acting  ability. 
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No  more  appropriate  title  could  have  been  chosen  for  Shirley's  new  pic- 
ture than  "Dimples."  She  is  "dimpling"  for  Director  William  Seiter  as  she 
and  Frank  Morgan  rehearse  in  a  setting  supposed  to  be  Central  Park  in  1850 


director  and  got  an  audition  And  the  job. 
While  the  contracts  were  being  drawn  up,  she 
said  casually,  "Well,  I  suppose  we  must  talk 
of  money,"  as  if  it  were  the  least  consequential 
thing  in  the  world. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  week  had 
been  the  allotment  for  that  role.  Miss  Russell 
gasped  in  shocked  honor.  "Heavens,  had  I 
known  it  was  such  a  ridiculous  salary  I 
wouldn't  have  come  in  from  the  country!" 
She  wouldn't  dream  of  working  for  les;  than 
three   hundred   and    fifty. 

After  an  hour,  they  compromised  on  two 
hundred  and  fifty  a  week,  and  Rosalind  sailed 
smilingly  out  of  the  office,  leaving  an  amazed 
and   breathless  business   manager  behind   her. 

With  the  opening  of  the  "  Gaieties"  Rosalind 
achieved  her  first  niche  in  New  York.  Winchell 
I  about  her  (the  first  beautiful  com- 
edienne) and  Broun  played  poker  with  her, 
and  a  new  batch  of  adorers  closed  hei  footsteps. 

When  the  "Gaieties"  finally  closed,  Rosalind 
joined  a  show  that  was  taking  to  the  road. 
She  had  spent  all  of  her  money  (money  slip 


Well,  that  was  that.  There  was  nothing 
more  to  wait  for.  Los  Angeles  was  bitter 
exile.    She  had  to  get  back  to  New  York. 

There  were  two  young  men  with  her.  Mem- 
bers of  the  stranded  company.  One  boy  had 
a  bit  of  money  left.  The  other  had  a  ram- 
shackle car. 

A  DESPERATE  plan  formed  in  Rosalind's 
mind.  They  could  not  remain  in  Los 
Angeles.  They  had  no  money  left  for  shelter, 
and  very  little  for  food.  By  pooling  their  last 
pennies  they  could  manage  the  gasoline  for 
the  long,  tedious,  crosscountry  drive.  They 
must  manage!  The  boys  were  afraid  to  try  it. 
No  money  for  meals,  no  money  for  hotel 
rooms.     Impossible  to  do  it. 

But  Rosalind's  determination  and  Rosa- 
lind's pride  bolstered  them  up.  Of  course 
they  could  do  it!  It  would  be  a  marvelous 
experience!  They  would  take  turns  driving 
the  car  They  would  take  turns  sleeping  in  the 
back  seat.  As  for  food  wasn't  the  hot  dog, 
with  mustard  and  sauerkraut,  the  great  Ameri- 


can dish?  And  what  about  peanuts;  could 
they  think  of  anything  more  filling? 

They  reached  New  York  famished,  be- 
draggled and  completely  exhausted.  They 
had  done  the  trip  without  a  stop-over.  Rosa- 
lind stumbled  up  to  a  friend's  apartment, 
where  she  freshened  up,  gulped  some  hot 
soup,  and  borrowed  some  money.  Then, 
once  more  the  dashing  adventurer,  she  took  a 
train  home  and  arrived,  smiling  and  excited 
and  exuberant.  But  after  she  embraced  the 
family,  she  told  them  only  the  lighter  side  of 
her  gruelling  experiences. 

That  night,  however,  she  collapsed  and  was 
quite  ill  for  months.  During  her  convales- 
cence, she  realized  that  she  had  gained  much 
from  that  trip.  She  had  learned  fortitude. 
She  had  proved  to  herself  that  she  couldn't 
be  downed;  the  conviction  grew  that  she  could 
eventually  come  through  in  a  big  way. 

Six  months  later,  healthy  again  and  radiant 
with  ambition,  she  returned  to  Broadway. 
But  she  could  find  nothing  to  do.  For  weeks, 
she  trotted  from  one  producer  to  another,  to 
be  met  by  the  inevitable  and  disheartening 
reply:  No  Casting  Today. 

Finally,  in  desperation,  she  took  a  job,  any 
job.  She  became  a  saleswoman  in  a  fashionable 
Fifth  Avenue  shop. 

OH,  it  wasn't  easy  for  her.  The  pampered 
child,  the  adored  young  actress  who  had  al- 
ways been  waited  on — was  now  waiting  on 
others.  It  was  especially  hard  when  many  of 
her  clients  proved  to  be  actresses  with  whom 
she  had  worked.  It  was  a  bitter  pill,  but  she 
swallowed  it  gallantly.  And  she  made  such 
a  success  of  her  job  that  the  buyer  murmured 
something  about  promotion  in  the  spring. 
But  in  the  spring  she  met  William  Brady, 
Jr.,  who  offered  her  a  job  in  summer  stock. 
And  that  was  the  beginning  all  over  again. 
She  wouldn't  fail  this  time! 

In  pictures,  her  first  success  was  in  her 
second  picture  "The  President  Vanishes." 
Walter  Wanger,  who  had  known  of  her  work 
in  the  East  and  admired  it,  allowed  her  to 
play  the  part  in  her  own  way.  And  practically 
every  critic  in  the  country  singled  out  her 
impersonation  of  a  famous  Washington  hostess 
as  an  uncanny  bit  of  acting. 

Today,  at  twenty-seven,  Rosalind  Russell  is 
definitely  making  her  impression  on  Hollywood 
and  the  world.  Success  has  done  much  for 
her.  Though,  in  her  lighter  moments,  she  still 
shows  traces  of  the  fascinating  young  chatter- 
box who  screws  up  her  face  and  contorts  her 
figure  when  she  tells  a  funny  story  or  gives 
an  imitation  of  a  stuffed  shirt,  Rosalind  has 
acquired  deep  poise  and  serenity 

Her  effect  on  young  manhood  is  devastating. 
Farm  boy  and  city  slicker-  they  are  all  clay 
in  her  hands.  One  of  the  smartest  young  men 
about  town  has  been  following  her  career  with 
a  devotion  that  his  friends  would  never  believe 
of  him.  Recently,  her  sister  suggested  to 
Rosalind  that  it  would  be  nice  to  send  the 
young  man  an  autographed  picture. 

Rosalind  scrawled  across  a  picture,  "Thank- 
ing you  for  your  kind  interest,  Rosalind  Rus- 
sell," and  dispatched  it  to  New    York. 

Four  days  later,  she  received  an  indignant 
telegram.  It  was  from  the  young  man  "Kind 
interest,    phooey,"    he    wired,    "it's  love!" 

Judging  from  her  fan  mail,  practically  every 
young  man  in  the  nation  feels  likewise. 
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IT'S  the  snapshots  you  don't  take  that  you  regret. 
Snapshots  help  you  to  live  happy  times  over  again 
— keep  certain  days,  certain  feelings  always  fresh  and 
clear  in  your  memory.  Make  snapshots  now,  before  the 
opportunity  has  slipped  away  forever.  And  don't  take 
chances — load  your  camera  with  Kodak  Verichrome 
Film.  This  double-coated  film  gets  the  picture  where 
ordinary  films  fail.  Your  snapshots  come  out  clearer, 
truer,  more  lifelike.  Any  camera  is  a  better  camera, 
loaded  with  Verichrome — use  it  always  .  .  .  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  snapshots  you'll  want  Tomorrow- 
you  must  take  Today 


Accept  nothing 

but   ill**  til  v  1 1  in  the 

familiar  yi-Ilow  box. 


Introducing  James  Stewart 
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and  were  friends  when  each  was  triumphantly 
fresh  from  the  classroom  They  face  I  the 
first  problems  of  being  grown  up  together, 
worked  and  ate  and  didn't  work  and  went 
hungry,  borrowed  each  other's  clothes  and  cig- 
arettes and  girls,  argued  and  laughed  together 
you  don't  know  a  person  that  well  at  that  age 
without  discovering  later  at  least  a  superficial 
resemblance  between  his  qualities  and  your? 

Wherefore  you  must  necessarily  catch  the 
flavor  of  Fonda  in  the  portrait  of  his  friend. 
This  is  James  Stewart: 

HE  is  so  entirely  different  from  anyone  else 
in  or  of  Hollywood  that  the  usual  sort  of 
story  can't  be  written  about  him  at  all.  Since 
he  is  the  first  of  his  kind  on  the  screen,  it  fol- 


or  Maine  has  watched  my  shadow  on  the 
i  and  maybe  liked  the  way  it  moved  or 
spoke,  but  I  can't  quite  believe  it 

"And  all  this  calls  for  new  adjustments,  new 
plans.  I'd  only  just  begun  to  understand  my- 
self anyway — to  know:  what  I  wanted  and  what 
I  was  going  to  work  for  Xow  everything's 
changed.    Now  I've  got  to  start  all  over  again." 

"  But  there's  no  necessity  for  that,"  I  argued. 
"The  only  thing  is,  you've  got  more  money 
now — and  then  of  course  whatever  you  do  is 
public  property.  Your  original  plans  didn't  call 
for  murder  or  anything,  did  they?" 

Me  laughed.  "Not  exactly.  But  they  did 
call  for  getting  around  and  'seeing  life'  a  little. 
I've  never  done  much  of  that,  you  know 
Haven't  had  the  chance." 


Standing  in  for  the  siand-ins.  Jack  Haley  and  Betly  Furness  were  best  man 
and  bridesmaid  for  their  stand-ins.  Billy  Baxter  and  Elinor  Crooker.  Jack 
and  Betty  are  at  the  right  rear.    Rosina   Lawrence   is  at  the   groom's  right 


lows  that  he  is  the  first  ol  his  kind  to  settle  in 
this  crazy -quilt  town;  and  both  he  and  the 
town  are  a  little  hesitant  about  knowing  each 
other. 

There's  nothing  "arty"  in  James  Stewart's 
i  up,  there's  no  yellow-sheet  sensationalism 
in  his  aura.  He's  young,  rather  quiet,  con 
genitally  and  by  education  a  gentleman,  and 
in  the  midst  of  bewildering,  sudden  success 
he's  trying  to  re-shape  his  plan  of  living — no 
easy  job,  as  you  must  know. 

"It's  so  amazing."  he  said  frowning,  "that 
people  anywhere  are  interested  in  me  or  what 
I  do.  So  far  as  acting  is  concerned,  that's  a 
bug  I've  got  and  I  stay  in  the  game  foi  it 
own  sake;  but  the  movies  cover  such  wide 
territories-  they  give  you  fame  or  whatever  it 
is — and  I'm  not  awake  yet.  It's  logically 
possible  that  an  audience  somewhere  in  Iowa 


"  From  all  the  stories  I've  read  about  Prince- 
ton fellows — ,"  I  began. 

"Maybe.  But  /  worked.  College  wasn't 
any  sort  of  game  to  me.  I  had  a  lot  of  ambi- 
tions, I  felt  1  was  lucky  to  have  a  family  who 
could  send  me  to  Princeton,  and  1  made  up 
my  mind  to  show  them  they  were  justified 
An  hiteel  urr  I.im  inated  me — I  wanted  to  build 
monuments  to  my  genius,  beautiful  structures 
that  would  carry  my  name-  down  into  history 
in  lasting  stone  "  satirically—  "and  so  I  was 
too  busy  for  parties  or  girls  or  anything." 

HP.  has  a  way  of  making  banal  phrases  sound 
irresistibly  funny.     "  But  of  course  you  had 
light  loves,"  I  said 
"  Very  light." 
Son."    the  police  dog.   brought  his   tennis 
ball   (very  pulpy  an  I   wet)  over  and  with  in- 


viting eyes  dropped  it  into  James'  hand.  "  Now 
that'll  be  plenty,"  drawled  Stewart,  and  tossed 
the  messy  thing  over  a  fence  into  uncharted 
bushes. 

There  was  an  exclamation  in  Japanese,  and 
then  back  across  the  shrubbery  the  ball  came 
sailing.  "Son"  retrieved  it,  brought  it  to  his 
master,  wagged  his  tail.  "No  cooperation," 
said  James  seriously,  "not  even  from  the  gar- 
dener." 

"So  anyway — ,"  I  prodded 

"Anyway,  a  friend  of  mine  asked  me  to 
take  a  part  in  his  show  during  vacation.  It 
sounded  like  fun,  meant  a  little  money — I  ac- 
cepted.   That  was  the  beginning. 

"Quite  suddenly  I  didn't  care  if  there  were 
never  another  house  designed  or  built,  just  so 
long  as  I  could  get  somewhere  on  the 
stage." 

"  I  went  to  New  York,  got  a  job  in  a  stock 
company,  met  Henry  Fonda — and  you  know 
the  rest  from  talking  with  Hank." 

"I  know  his  viewpoint,"  I  objected.  "He 
took  those  hard  years  in  stride,  laughed  when 
things  went  wrong,  and  generally  had  a  good 
time.    Did  you?" 

"I  laughed,"  said  James,  "and  took  things 
in  stride.  But  the  difference  was  that  Henry 
didn't  worry.  I — I'm  an  awfully  good  worrier, 
although  I  try  not  to  show  it." 

"  TTOU  try  not  to  show  any  of  your  emotions," 

*  1  interrupted  with  a  flash  of  understanding. 
'That's  what  characterizes  you  on  the  screen 
— diffident  reserve,  careful  restraint,  lack  of 
any  sentimentality.  And  you're  like  that  in 
real  life.    Or  try  to  be." 

"  Well,  I  try'  to  be.  That's  the  1936  attitude. 
I'd  like  to  appear  very  easy-going,  very  care- 
free. I  like  people  who  never  get  excited,  who 
walk  slowly  into  things  with  calm  judgment — 
people  with  poise.  But  basically  I'm  so  darned 
unobtrusive  that  people  think  I'm  backward, 
timid." 

This  then  was  the  reason  Hollywood  had 
labelled  James  Stewart  as  "shy."  Because 
his  personality  isn't  knock-down  and  drag-out. 
because  he  doesn't  barge  into  your  personal 
sphere  the  first  time  he  meets  you,  then  he's 
"shy."  How  typical  of  Hollywood. 

"  But  you  had  time  for  parties,  for  more  than 
'light  loves,'  during  all  that  time  in  New- 
York,  "  I  resumed.  "  New  York  is  a  gay  place. 
Ask  the  people  who've  never  been  there  if  you 
don't  believe  it." 

He  shook  his  head.  "I  was  still  too  busy. 
\\  hen  there  was  work  I  worked  hard  and  at  all 
hours.  When  I  had  no  engagements  I  worked 
harder  than  ever  to  find  new  ones.  I  had  to 
make  some  sort  of  success — you  see  I'd  taken 
a  Princeton  education  from  my  family,  and 
then  given  up  a  fairly  certain  future  in  archi- 
tecture for  the  wobbly  fortunes  of  the  stage 
It  was  necessary  to  show  them  I  was  in  the 
right.  Candidly,  this  is  the  first  time  I've  ever 
m  a  position  to  sit  back  and  concentrate 
on  living  well.  I'm  ready  to  think  about  such 
things  as  hue  and  marriage  and  my  own  home 
and  having  a  good  time." 

"  \  ou're  not  in  love  now,"  I  reminded  him. 

"Right.  But  I  know  what  I  want  in  a  wife. 
I  know  how  to  make  a  success  of  my  marriage 
w  hen  it  happens,  1  know — ." 

I  held  up  my  hand.  "Never  mind  the  rest. 
Just  tell  me  your  formula  for  a  successful  Hol- 
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SALLYS 

BAD 

SKIN 
NEARLY 
qUEERED 

HER 
WHOLE 
SUMMER 


WHATS  THAT  NICE  LITTLE  SALLY 
SMITH  DOING  ABOUND   HERE 
ALONE  ?~_ I  THOUGHT    ALL 
THE  YOUNG  THINGS   HAD 
GONE  OFF  ON  A  r 
PICNIC    ^ 


IT'S  JUST  A  * 
SHAME  THE  WAY 
SHE  GETS  LEFT 

OUT    OI=      rW^ 
THINGS  j^/ft 


isn't  this  a 

PERFECT  PLACE? 


WELL,  I'D    LIKE   IT   LOTS 
MORE   IF  I  COULD  ONLY 
GET  IN    WITH  THE  CCOWD«. 
BUT  I  GUESS  A  GlCL  WITH 

PIMPLES  LIKE  MINE 


.  "SEE  WHAT  YOUR  TipJ 
'ABOUT  FLEISCHMANN'S] 
DID  FOR  ME  ^ 
NOT  ONE 
PIMPLE  LEFT. 


GOOD  WOBk! 
-SO  THIS 
VACATION'S 
GOING  TO  BE 
WORTH 
WHILE 
AFTER 
ALL.' 
t 


Hl.THERE. 

SALLY — 
HURRY  UP.' 

WE'RE 
WAITING 
FOR  YOU 


by  clearing  skin  irritants 
out  of  the  blood 

Copyright.  1936,  Standard  Brands  Incorporated 


Don't  let  adolescent  pimples  keep 
YOIJ  from  making  friends 

GOOD  TIMES  can  be  sadly  hampered  by  a 
pimply  skin.  Yet  many  young  people  have 
to  fight  this  trouble  after  the  start  of  adolescence 
— from  about  13  to  25,  or  even  longer. 

During  this  period,  important  glands  develop 
and  final  growth  takes  place.  The  entire  system 
is  disturbed.  The  skin,  in  particular,  gets  extremely 
sensitive.  Waste  poisons  in  the  blood  irritate  this 
sensitive  skin  and  unsightly  pimples  break  out. 

But  these  adolescent  pimples  can  be  corrected. 
Fleischmann's  fresh  Yeast  clears  the  skin  irritants 
out  of  the  blood.  Then,  the  pimples  go! 

Eat  3  cakes  of  Fleischmann's  Yeast  daily — 
one  cake  about  ]/2  hour  before  each  meal.  Eat  it 
plain,  or  dissolved  in  a  little  water  until  your  skin 
clears.  Start  today! 
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lywood  marriage,  and  I'll  write  the  book,  and 
we'll  go  fifty-fifty  on  the  returns." 

"But  it  wouldn't  work  for  everyone,"  said 
James,  unsmiling.  "Only  for  me  and  for 
people  of  my  temperament.  You  see  I'm  the 
sort  of  guy  that  really  takes  a  spill  when  he 
falls  in  love.  When  I'm  crazy  enough  about 
any  girl  to  ask  her  to  marry  me,  then  she's 
going  to  be  more  important  to  me  than  anyone 
else  in  the  world.  It  won't  matter  if  she  wants 
to  live  in  a  penthouse  and  throw  parties  all 
night,  or  if  she  wants  to  have  a  house  in  the 
country  and  raise  ten  kids — it  will  be  all  right 
with  me.  Anything  she  says  will  be  law.  So 
we'll  be  bound  to  make  a  go  of  it. 

"Of  course,  I'd  prefer  the  country  place,  the 
kids,  the  lack  of  publicity.  I'd  like  to  design 
my  own  home,  build  it  for  comfort  and  security. 
But  if  she  wants  the  bright  lights,  then  the 
brighter  the  better." 

"  What  is  'she'  going  to  be  like — or  do  you 
know?" 

"I've  got  a  pretty  good  idea."  He  lit  his 
first  cigarette  of  the  day,  the  only  one  allowed 
him  under  his  no-smoking-for-three-months 
pact  with  Fonda.  "  Naturally,  I  may  fall  in 
love  with  someone  entirely  different;  you  can't 
be  dictatorial  about  things  like  that.  But  as  I 
see  it  now  she'll  have  a  basic  culture,  the 
product  of  breeding  and  good  taste;  she'll  be 
beautiful,  I  hope,  and  as  easy-going  as  I'd  like 
to  be;  she'll  have  poise  and  a  fund  of  humor  .  .  . 

"As  a  matter  of  fact — and  don't  laugh  just 
because  every  man  in  Hollywood  including 
^elf  feels  the  same  way — she  should  be  as 
nearly  like  Myrna  Loy  as  possible.  If  I  could 
find  someone  like  Myrna  tomorrow  I'd  be 
perfectly  satisfied.  She  has  everything  anyone 
could  possibly  want  in  a  woman." 

Which  settles  that,  for  the  present.     You 


may  smile  a  little  at  his  enthusiastic  altruism 
about  marriage,  remark  sagely  that  "it's  easy 
enough  to  say — ."  And  you  may  also  delve 
into  the  records  to  prove  that  no  one  ever 
marries  his  ideal.  But  it  would  be  just  like 
the  surprising  Stewart  to  find  a  second  Myrna 
Loy,  and  to  make  a  success  out  of  his  life  with 
her  by  means  of  the  pleasant  plan  he  outlined 
to  me. 

So  far  as  James'  private  life  today  is  con- . 
cemed,  there  is  little  enough  to  explain.  He's 
following  the  same  sort  of  unexciting  healthy 
program  that  any  normal  young  man  would 
follow  under  the  same  circumstances:  hard 
work,  an  occasional  party,  a 'little  tennis,  a 
great  deal  of  flying. 

"Planes  give  me  a  terrific  bang,  for  some 
reason,"  he  told  me.  "  I  guess  they're  my  sub- 
stitute for  tiger  hunting." 

"  TTASN'T  the  studio  something  to  say  about 
**that?"  I  grinned. 

"They  don't  know.  I'm  just  hoping  I  can 
get  my  license  before  they  find  out — you  see 
I'd  like  a  ship  of  my  own,  to  do  a  little  travel- 
ling in." 

I  caught  onto  that  last  word,  queried  him 
and  uncovered  his  inherent  wanderlust.  "  It'll 
probably  mean  bugs  in  the  South  Seas,  terrible 
smells  in  Egypt,  and  fever  in  Africa,"  he  ad- 
mitted, "but  I'm  going  around  the  world  just 
the  same.  With  a  wife,  preferably;  but  never- 
theless." 

Outside  of  that,  he  works  toward  one  goal: 

"I  want  to  get  somewhere  in  this  business. 
The  movies  intrigue  me  as  an  industry — and 
acting's  incidental  to  it.  Before  I  finish  I'm 
going  to  be  a  director,  stand  behind  a  camera 
and  tell  other  people  how  to  walk  and  laugh 
and  read  their  lines.     You  can  create  on  a 


bigger  scale  that  way." 

OVER  Scotch-and-soda  in  the  playroom 
later,  James  unthinkingly  characterized 
himself  in  one  small  incident.  "Son"  had  fol- 
lowed us  in  and  was  sitting  up  before  the  bar 
soulfully  begging  for  an  olive.  I  remarked 
that  police  dogs  were  marvelous  unless  you 
had  a  very  sensitive  nature;  then  they  broke 
your  heart  every  time  you  had  to  refuse  them 
anything. 

"This  fella  broke  my  heart  the  first  day  I 
saw  him,"  Stewart  said,  "but  not  in  that  way. 
He  was  just  an  overgrown  pup  when  Hank 
brought  him  home,  and  I  was  working  then  on 
"Next  Time  We  Love."  In  the  picture  I  had 
to  wear  an  old  brown  hat,  you  may  remember, 
and  this  particular  afternoon  I  carried  it  back 
to  the  apartment  at  lunch-time  and  left  it  on 
the  living  room  sofa. 

"I  swear  I  was  only  out  of  the  room  for  a 
few  minutes,  but  when  I  came  back  the  first 
thing  I  saw  was  'Son' — and  shreds  of  brown 
felt  scattered  all  around  him.  Naturally  I  was 
scared  to  death.  I  had  visions  of  countless 
re-takes  that  would  cost  the  studio  thousands 
of  dollars,  and  I  was  sure  they'd  fire  me. 

"Anyway,  I  got  another  hat  and  cut  some 
of  the  brim  off — it  didn't  look  a  bit  like  the 
old  one,  but  I  kept  fingering  the  brim  and 
fussing  with  it  and  they  never  found  out.  .  .  ." 

He  worried  for  weeks  about  it.  He's  that 
new  to  Hollywood.  He's  that  uncertain  of  his 
position. 

What  he  doesn't  understand  is  that  he  could 
bum  down  the  whole  set  as  a  prank,  and  his 
bosses  would  have  to  forgive  him.  James 
Stewart  is  more  than  a  new  movie  star;  he  is 
The  New  Movie  Star. 

You  have  decreed  it. 


How  lo  Be  Chic  On  a  Small  Income 
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Assuming  that  you  are  "starting  from 
scratch,"  begin  building  your  wardrobe  with  a 
good  suit,  and  add  to  it  as  you  can  afford  it,  a 
good  coat,  two  plain  dresses  for  afternoon  or 
dinner,  a  smart  evening  dress  which  will  do 
duty  winter  and  summer,  and  an  evening  wrap. 
For  the  first  dress,  I  would  suggest  a  good 
crepe  with  two  different  scarfs  to  be  worn  with 
a  black  coat  with  a  fur  collar.  In  the  case  of 
the  evening  dress,  add  a  little  jacket  for  in- 
formal parties,  and  leave  it  off  for  the  formals. 
For  winter,  you  should  have  a  three-quarter 
fur  coat,  or  if  you  cannot  afford  fur,  a  heavy 
tweed.  I  do  not  know  how  your  summer 
climate  is,  but  Paris  is  cool  and  for  a  cool 
summer  climate  I  would  suggest  the  addition 
of  a  three-quarter  cloth  coat. 

AS  to  shoes,  you  should  have  a  minimum  of 
one  pair  of  oxfords,  one  pair  of  pumps  with 
Cuban  heels,  and  one  pair  of  evening  sandals 
in  either  silver  or  gold  (they  last  a  long  time). 
Shoes  should  never  be  conspicuous.  Don't 
wear  "fussy"  shoes  with  trimming,  bows,  per- 
forations, etc.  A  shoe,  to  be  really  smart, 
should  be  as  plain  as  possible  with  a  heel  that 
suits  the  girl  who  wears  it.  I  greatly  (lis 
approve  of  the  exaggerated  French  heels  which 
one  sees  so  often  in  America  with  sport  clothes. 
If  a  tlat  heel,  which  is  now  worn  so  much, 
i  suit  a  high  arched  foot  the  effect  can 


be  modified  by  a  Cuban  heel.  Feet  are  some- 
times so  overdressed  that  you  can't  tell  what 
else  their  owner  is  wearing.  Americans  are 
more  inclined  to  be  guilty  of  this  serious  error 
than  the  women  of  any  other  country.  Yet  I 
find  American  women  the  easiest  in  the  world 
to  dress  because  they  get  so  much  fresh  air 
and  exercise.  This  particularly  applies  to 
movie  stars.  But  invariably  the  average 
American  woman's  feet  and  head  lack  atten- 
tion. Women  can  learn  from  men  and  improve 
their  "chic."  A  man  wouldn't  think  of  wear- 
ing a  tight  shoe  or  one  that  didn't  harmonize 
with  his  suit. 

Shoes,  hats,  bag  and  gloves  are  frightfully 
important  and  should  be  considered  together. 
All  should  match  in  color.  Getting  back  to 
the  building  of  our  economy  wardrobe,  you 
should  have  a  minimum  of  two  hats,  one  a  felt 
to  wear  with  oxfords  and  a  sport  blouse;  with 
i me  suit  a  dressy  blouse,  a  dressy  hat  and 
pumps,  and  you  can  go  anywhere  in  the  after- 
noon, including  a  visit  to  a  Hollywood  screen 
magnate,  should  you  have  the  opportunity;  it 
is  all  a  question  of  taste,  and  not  money. 

Cheap  jewelry  should  never  be  worn  unless 
it  happens  to  be  something  that  you  positively 
know  suits  your  type.  Pearls,  including  cheap 
imitations,  are  always  in  good  taste.  Plain 
gold  jewelry  in  a  modern  design  is  always  .:  I  I  1 
Avoid  long  earrings  except  for  evening  wear, 


and  shun  cheap  beads  as  you  would  the 
plague.  Generally  speaking,  keep  simple; 
avoid  flying  ends,  untidy  appearance,  putting 
on  too  much. 

Don't  underestimate  the  cost  of  a  good  bag, 
a  good  belt,  good  gloves.  It  is  far  better  to  pay 
five  dollars  for  a  pair  of  gloves  and  wear  them 
for  two  years  than  to  spend  twice  that  amount 
in  two  years  on  dollar-and-a-half  gloves. 

A  GOOD  sweater  should  be  in  every  girl's 
wardrobe,  of  course,  for  week-ends  in  the 
country  and  general  sports. 

Try  to  use  the  greatest  possible  care  in 
selecting  your  hats.  Hats  are  the  greatest 
problem  in  America,  for  they  are  not  fitted 
like  shoes,  as  they  are  in  Europe. 

Now  then,  you  have  here  a  complete  wardrobe 
which  you  can  assemble  in  a  few  months  if 
your  income  is  very  limited,  and  which  will 
last  you  for  two  years.  These  things  you  ought 
to  bear  in  mind  always:  buy  good  things  only 
and  never  be  afraid  of  wearing  them  too  often, 
or  of  not  "being  in  style."  If  you  have  good 
clothes,  in  good  taste,  you  will  always  be  chic 
and  you  can  ignore  passing  fads.  Remember 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  spend  a  fortune  in 
order  to  look  smart  and  attractive  at  all  times; 
it  requires  a  surprisingly  small  amount  of 
money.  It  requires  only  good  taste  and 
judgment. 
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(^leanat  //^ aw  ell 

STAR     OF    METRO-GOLDW'YN-MAYERS 

"BORN  TO  DANCE" 


kanor  Powell  using  Max  Factor's  Rouge 


mtf... isn't  she? 

.  .  .  Vol  low  the  make-up  advice  of 

Eleanor  Powell  and  you  can  be  lovely,  too 

m"  Notice  Eleanor  Powell's  make-up  —  isn't  it  lovely  ?  Note  how 
satin-smooth  her  skin  appears,  how  charming  her  lips  look!  The  secret 
of  her  beauty  is  color  harmony  powder,  rouge,  and  lipstick  created  by 
Max  Factor  —  a  new  kind  of  make-up  that  holds  the  secret  of  loveliness 
iotyou! Proved  perfect  before  blazing  motion  picture  lights,  which  make 
instantly  visible  any  flat,  hard  colors,  and  before  the  camera,  which  mag- 
nifies even  the  tiniest  flaw  in  texture,  this  make-up  will  give  you  more 
loveliness  than  any  other. 

Powder  created  by  Max  Factor  in  your  color  harmony  shade  will 
enliven  your  skin  with  youthful  radiance,  give  you  a  velvet- 
like finish  that  remains  perfect  for  hours.  The  Rouge  will 
add  an  exquisite,  lifelike  color  to  your  cheeks,  and  the  lip- 
stick will  accent  your  lips  with  an  appealing  lovely  color. 
With  make-up  harmonized  to  your  type,  you  will  look 
younger,  lovelier  than  ever  before  .  .  .  Max  Factor's 
Face  Powder,  one  dollar;  Rouge,  fifty  cents;  Super- 
Indelible  Lipstick,  one  dollar.  E,        „     ,, 

r  Fleanor  Powell  using 

Max  Factor's  Lipstick 


/  ni  a 

/ —  /  /     /  //  /     SmAXFAI     Ul  r'l  Makc-Up  Siudio.  Hollywood 
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Lactov  *  Ttollywood  \  3™tB$ 


Mail  for  POWDER,  ROUGE  AND  LIPSTICK  IN  YOUR  COLOR  HARMONY  ; 


ax  i actor  *  TToiiuwoOi 

Would  you  like  to  try  Hollywood's  make-up  secret— powder,  rouge, 
lipstick  in  your  color  harmony  shade?  mail  the  COUPON. 

©  1 9  3  6  by  Max  F ac tor  &  Co. 
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The  Privale  Life  of  Nelson  Eddy 
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stocky  body;  a  strange,  disturbing  habit  of 
singing  most  of  the  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  I  could  I'd  set  this  entire  story  to  music  and 
play  it  slowly  but  with  a  steady,  rising  inflec- 
tion and  crescendo  until  it  reached  for  a 
bravura  fortissimo  in  alt.  Because  song,  an 
up  liable  melody  starting  on  a  discordant  note 
and  mounting  forcefully  upward,  is  the  out- 
standing thing  in  Nelson's  life. 

Those  first  years,  until  it  was  time  for  school, 
didn't  seem  to  make  much  impression  on  him. 
His  memories  revolve  mistily  about  an  old  New 
England  house,  about  a  dark-haired,  strong- 
featured  father  who  was  awesomely  big  but 
kindly,  and  of  a  blue-eyed,  auburn-haired 
mother  who  was  somehow  a  fixture,  a  necessity, 
a  natural  pillow  for  his  head. 

Out  of  that  opaqueness  of  first  discovery  and 
first  consciousness  remains  a  single,  almost 
startling  memory — simple  in  the  extreme,  de- 
tached and  disconnected,  as  beginning  mem- 
ories are,  but  significant. 

"There's  nothing  much  to  tell  about  it," 
said  Nelson  from  the  leather  chair.  "Only 
that  out  of  the  hazy  recollections  I  have  for 
that  period,  this  one  incident  is  the  clearest  and 
most  tenacious.  I'd  been  left  alone  for  a  little 
while,  and  the  need  for  search  and  exploration 
possessed  me  suddenly.  So  I — what  is  it  you 
do  at  that  age,  'toddle?' — I  toddled  delightedly 
out  of  the  room,  down  the  hall  and  stairs  and 
through  an  open  door.  There  was  a  garden 
around  the  place.  I  puttered  there  for  a  while, 
and  then  I  found  a  gate. 

"It  seemed  to  me  I  went  miles  down  the 
road — probably  I  was  fifty  yards  from  the 
house — when  I  realized  that  the  place  that  had 
sheltered  me  all  my  life  was  lost  somewhere 
and  that  I  didn't  know  how  to  get  back  to  it. 
Something,  an  entirely  horrible  emotion,  en- 
closed  me.  I  sat  down  and  howled.  I  was 
terrified.  Then  I  heard  a  voice,  arms  caught 
me  up,  and  mother  made  little  astonished  but 
reassuring  noises  at  me.  It  was  like  being 
saved  from  drowning  when  you've  given  up 
hope!" 

THERE'S  no  more  to  add  to  that.  I'm  no 
psychologist  or  I'd  try  to  explain  what  that 
initial  impression  on  his  baby  mind  has  meant 
to  him  in  the  years  that  have  passed.  I'd 
attempt  the  almost  impossible  task  of  telling 
you  how  vitally  important  the  guidance  of  his 
mother  has  been  through  all  his  thirty-five 
years  of  struggle  and  hope  and  work. 

I've  seen  her  only  once,  and  that  for  an  in- 
considerable space  of  time  while  she  hurriedly 

icated  the  play-room  of  his  Beverly  Hills 
house  so  we  could  have  it  for  purposes  of  con- 
versation. But  that  one  glimpse  was  enough. 
She  hurried,  vibrant,  and  red-headed  and 
laughing,  down  the  baronial  stairway  in  her 
gay  pajamas— and  not  one  man  out  of  the 
thousands  in  Hollywood  could  have  made 
sure  of  her  age.  Sixteen,  thirty-six.  or  fifty- 
six,  she  has  about  her  the  precious  knack  of 
agelessness.  She  ran  that  day  with  the  easy 
grace  of  a  child;  her  voice  carried  the  softness 
of  early  youth. 

That  much  I  know  of  her  personally,  except 
for  what  Nelson  has  told  me.  Lying  on  his 
spine  in  the  same  leather  chair,  in  the  play- 
room, he  said,  "She's  worked  with  me,  you 
understand.  She's  had  the  understanding  of 
me  and  the  faith  in  me  that  nobody  else 
bothered    to    hav( — until   that   understanding 


and  faith  became  part  of  my  own  philosophy. 
I  began  to  know  myself,  believe  in  myself,  on 
the  gentle  premise  that  where  anyone  as  in- 
telligent as  mother  could  find  merit,  there 
merit  must  be. 

"Now  she's  helping  me  enjoy  the  things  her 
understanding  has  helped  bring  me.  She 
helps  run  my  household  and  is  as  popular 
with  my  guests  as  any  young  beauty.  We  get 
along  marvelously  together,  we  make  allow- 
ances for  each  other  and  work  together  toward 
making  a  nice  thing  out  of  this  business  of 
living.    And  it's  going  to  continue  that  way." 

He   said   it   almost   defiantly.      Too    many 


George  Cukor 
Talks  At  Last 

Never  has  this  great  director 
permitted  himself  to  be  in- 
terviewed for  publication. 
But  he  talks  for  the  first  time 
in  September  PHOTOPLAY. 

He  tells  freely  and  feelingly 
of  the  vast  amount  of  genius, 
artistry  and  money  that  was 
poured  into  the  production 
of  the  Shakespearean  mas- 
terpiece, "Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet," which  he  directed  for 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Be  sure  and  read  this 
graphic,  behind-the-scenes 
account  of  how  the  world's 
greatest  love  story  was 
filmed,  by  the  man  whose 
patient  genius  made  it  pos- 
sible. In  September  PHO- 
TOPLAY out 

August  10th 


Southern  California  scribblers  have  typed 
their  message  to  the  world  that  Nelson 
Eddy's  abiding  loyalty  to  a  mother  who  has 
done  everything  in  the  world  for  him  amounts 
to  that  suggestive  word:  "fixation."  I  assure 
you.  from  my  special  knowledge  of  this  man, 
that  lie  is  the  most  normal  person  in  these 
regions. 

Simply,  when  Nelson  was  fourteen  William 
Darius  Eddy  and  Isabelle  Kendrick  Eddj 
found  that  the  rambling,  uncertain  life  they 
led  (he  had  to  go  from  city  to  city  to  do  his 
work  that  had  to  do  with  whirring  mandrels, 
chattering  ratchets,  grinding  gears  ami  slap- 
ping drive-belts)   would   be  a  better  life  for 


both  if  they  led  it  separately.  And  they  were 
sensible  enough  not  to  haggle  over  who  should 
take  the  boy;  that  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Since  that  time  the  mother  and  the  son, 
with  affection  and  on  an  equal-share  basis, 
have  dwelt  and  worked  together.  The  de- 
scription of  their  mutual  triumphs  and  hard- 
ships can  come  later,  but  I  mention  it  now  as 
an  explanation. 

In  Nelson's  mind  that  portion  of  his  life 
having  to  do  with  boyhood  is  for  some  reason 
divided  into  three  classifications:  summer 
interludes  on  the  beautiful  New  England  farm 
of  his  great  grandmother;  the  fascinating  home 
of  his  grandparents;  grammar  schools,  of  which 
there  were  many  because  of  his  family's  town- 
to-town  existence;  and  the  insistent  need  for 
music,  which  was  reflected  in  both  his  father 
and  mother,  and  which  they  encouraged 
fastidiously. 

"Gramma"  and  "Grampa"  Eddy  were  of 
that  vanishing  ilk  lately  used  as  colorful  back- 
grounds for  hundreds  of  back-to-the-soil 
novels;  they  lived  traditionally  in  the  fear  of 
God,  erect  and  self-respecting,  prosperous  be- 
cause the  earth  they  owned  was  good  and  the 
work  they  did  was  hard. 

They  knew  how  to  live,  did  Gramma  and 
Grampa.  And  when  small  Nelson  came  to 
their  house  they  made  it  an  occasion.  From 
them  he  got  unbounded  kindliness,  sympathy, 
and,  as  much  as  they  would  permit  it  to  show, 
adoration. 

"•1*IM  E  stopped  during  those  lovely  months," 

*  Nelson  told  me.  "Sometimes  now  when  I 
catch  the  faint  smell  of  ginger  from  my  super- 
modern  kitchen,  or  hear  a  certain  tinkling 
little  song,  there  come  sudden  clear  pictures. 
...  I  can  watch  myself  coming  slowly  in 
across  the  dusty  Timothy  stubble  of  the 
meadows,  through  the  apple  trees,  to  dinner — I 
can  see  the  dim  loft  of  an  attic,  crowded  with 
trunks  and  faded  cast-offs  and  bursting  with 
close  heat — copper  chrysanthemums  in  a  bowl, 
linen  from  mahogany  chests  with  the  scent  of 
spices  in  the  folds — antimacassars  and  feather 
beds  you  had  to  climb  up  a  little  ladder  to 
get  into — the  pungent  odor  of  dried  catnip — a 
thrilling  old  family  rocking  horse — and  a 
tremendous  Bible  on  the  pedal  organ.  Hymns. 
Church.  The  short  but  sincere  grace  at  every 
meal.      Nice   things   to   remember,    I   think." 

So  do  I.  Nicer,  from  every  standpoint, 
than  the  constant  change  from  New  Bedford's 
Dartmouth  Street  Primary  School,  to  the 
Rhode  Island  Normal  School  in  Providence, 
to  the  Edgewood  Grammar  School  on  the 
other  side  of  town,  to  the  Grove  Street  Gram- 
mar School  in  Pawtucket.  Being  an  eternal 
"new  boy'*  at  any  institution  is  a  definite 
species  of  curse. 

There  is  always  the  long  process  of  proving 
you're  a  regular  feller,  of  beating  down  the 
accepted  bully,  of  proving  you're  not  going  to 
be  teacher's  pet.  of  standing  aloof  and  in 
splendid  hut  aching  loneliness  while  the  other 
kids  decide  whether  or  not  they  like  you 
Here,  if  you  stop  to  discern  it.  is  a  deep 
rooted  reason  for  part  of  Nelson's  1936  per- 
sonality—for his  introspection  and  his  ability 
to  walk  a  solitary  path  when  it's  necessary. 

Music  was  a  different  matter.     It  was  part 
of  him  from  early  consciousness,  it  posse 
him  utterly,  and  it  has  always  been  two-thirds 
of  his  experience. 
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"I  suppose  it's  explainable,"  Nelson  said. 
"My  grandfather — he  of  the  stem  principles 
but  with  the  kindness  of  God — played  the 
drum  and  fife,  and  Dad  was  drum  major  of  the 
First  Regiment  Band  of  the  Rhode  Island 
National  Guard.  Both  of  them  taught  me 
carefully  the  militant  rhythms  of  American 
drum  technique.  Mother  was  a  soloist  in  the 
Church  of  the  Transfiguration.  Father  sang 
bass  in  the  Universalist  Church." 

And  standing  beside  the  family  square  piano 
while  his  mother's  fingers  raced  over  the  yellow 
keys  Nelson  learned  that  the  flooding  melody 
that  sounded  within  the  rosewood  box  had  its 
basis  in  a  special  science;  that  behind  the  easy 
flow  of  song  lay  months  and  years  of  the 
drudgery  called  study.  Curiosity,  finally,  over- 
came his  dread  of  lessons.  He  wanted  to  know 
what  the  little  wandering  hieroglyphics  on  that 
sheet  of  paper  stood  for,  how  ''Mom"  could 
transform  black  printed  spots  into  beauty. 

She,  with  infinite  patience,  taught  him  the 
complications  of  keys  and  scores — until  at  last 
he  could  read  the  meaning  of  the  notes  into  his 
own  voice,  and  sing  them. 

Then,  together,  they  sat  through  the  long 
quiet  afternoons,  dueting  the  simple  hymns  of 
the  Christian  faith — with  extravagant  little  in- 
terpolations and  many  laughing  pauses  while 
Nelson  ran  through  a  difficult  bar  until  he  knew 
it.  They  discovered,  one  day,  that  his  voice 
was  a  boy  soprano  and  rather  nice  at  that. 

"I  was  good  enough  to  join  a  boys'  choir  in 
St.  Stephen's  Episcopal  Church,  at  any  rate," 
Nelson  remembered.  "I  was  ten  then.  And 
later  I  went  to  Grace  Church  where  they  had 
an  organist  named  Arthur  Tracy-Baker.  He 
developed  my  voice  for  two  years,  and  made 
me  into  a  soprano  soloist. 

"After  that  I  squeezed  in  one  more  year  at 
All  Saints  Church — and  then  one  day  my  high 
C  slipped  madly  into  A  flat,  cracked  com- 
pletely and  became  a  thin  squeak.  Young  Mr. 
Eddy's  voice,  it  was  apparent  to  a  flustered 
congregation,  had  adolescized.  .  .  .  Everyone 
said  I'd  better  stop  singing  for  a  couple  of 
years,  and  somehow  it  seemed  like  a  good  idea." 

T^ELSON  EDDY  came  to  his  teens  in  this 
*^ fashion.  I  suppose  during  those  pre- 
adolescent  years  he  must  have  gone  through 
the  usual  little-boy  adorations  for  sundry 
fair-eyed  pretties  who  switched  their  satin 
hair  ribbons  at  him  invitingly.     Of  course. 

"Of  course,"  smiles  Nelson.  "Tom  Sawyer 
and  you  and  I  and  every  youngster.  And 
each  episode  is  in  the  same  category  with  red 
apples  on  the  teacher's  desk  and  getting  into 
fights  behind  the  backyard  fence  and  not 
knowing  the  arithmetic  lesson." 

An  indication  of  nothing,  in  other  words; 
and  superfluous  here.  What's  really  important 
is  that  soon  after  he  had  been  graduated  from 
Grove  Street  Grammar  School  his  parents 
took  him  into  conference  and  told  him  of  their 
decision  to  separate.  He  was  to  go  with 
mother.  They  would  make  their  way  some- 
how. 

Which  meant  that  at  fourteen  Nelson  faced 
the  prospect  of  odd  jobs  and  hard  work  and 
uncertainty — a  grown  man's  lot,  under  or- 
dinary circumstances.  The  things  it  might 
have  done  to  him  are  boundless  in  number; 
but  its  actual  effect,  because  Mrs.  Eddy  was 
the  sort  of  woman  she  was,  left  no  scar  on  his 
mind  or  soul.  And  the  details  of  those  next 
eventful  years,  in  which  the  man  you  know 
today  was  molded  into  being,  should  be 
written  in  capital  letters.  They're  that  im- 
portant to  your  appreciation  of  Nelson  as 
he  is  and  must  ever  be. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Flying  feet  lap  and  swing,  fasler,  faster,  liquid 
rhythm — the  tempo  increases,  the  flashing  finale 
—  a  breathless  bow  —  and  you  have  thrilled 
again  to  the  incomparable  Paula,  youngest 
starlet  of  the  "Stepping  Stones." 

You  have  seen,  too,  a  sound  reason  for  the 
amazing  popularity  of  Sta-Rite  hair  dress  pins, 
for  only  Sta-Rite  could  hold  on  through  an  ac- 
tion test  like  this.  You  may  never  step  through 
such  a  lightning  routine,  but  however  you 
dance,  whatever  activity  you  enjoy,  you  can 
depend  upon  Sta-Rite  Pins  to  keep  your  hair 
lovely  to  look  at,  positively  in  place. 

You  want  to  do  things,  have  fun,  live  a  life  of 
action,  fine — let  yourself  go  —  but  remember, 
half  your  charm  Is  the  quiet,  unruffled  beauty 
of  your  hcdr  dress.  Fortunately,  there  is  a  type 
of  Sta-Rite  Pin  for  any  style  of  hair  dress.  Shown 
here  is  the  Blend-Rite,  Dultex  Coiffure  Pin— a 
"textured"  finish  Bob  Pin  which  blends  right 
with  your  hair.  All  Sta-Rite  Pins  are  displayed 
on  this  Gold  Medallion  card— look  for  it. 


Make  this  Famous  Sta-Rite 
"Tension -Tite"  Test 

Spread  a  Sta-Rite  Bob  Pin  until 
the  ends  are  open  one  and  one- 
half  inches.  Let  go  the  ends.  See 
how  they  snap  back  in  place  — a 
perfect  pin  again.  Every  Sta-Rite 
Bob  Pin  is  made  of  specially  tem- 
pered steel.  They're  "tension-tite." 
That's  why  they  Sta-Rite  where 
you  put  them.  •  •  STA-RITE 
HAIR  PIN  CO.,  Shelbyville,  111. 
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takes  time.  You've  got  to  have  tests  and 
you've  got  to  leam  things.  About  your  voice 
and  your  personality.  You've  got  to  learn  how 
to  walk  and  how  to  sit  down  and  get  up — " 

Angie  looked  concerned.  "Maybe  it's  this 
September  heat  that's  got  you  honey.  Gets 
folks,  sometimes.  Seems  to  me,  ef  I  kin  re- 
member back,  you  learned  how  to  set  down  and 
git  up  'fore  you  learned  to  walk." 

CJALLY  closed  her  eyes  a  minute,  and  the  long 
^lashes  lay  like  little  gold  crescents  against 
faintly  flushed  cheeks.  "After  you  pass  your 
screen  tests  and  voice  tests  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
then  knowing  someone  like  Stanley  Merrick 
ought  to  be  pretty  helpful."  A  quick  vision  of 
some  future  day  in  Hollywood  flashed  on  the 
screen  of  her  dreaming.  Stanley  Merrick  stand- 
ing up  to  a  producer  and  three  executives  and 
bluntly  declaring  that  while  Lili  Lane  might  be 
the  biggest  star  on  the  lot  she  wasn't  the  girl  for 
this  new  picture  they  were  going  to  make.  Yes, 
Stanley  knew  the  girl  for  the  story,  a  kid  named 
Sally  Byers.  No,  nobody'd  ever  heard  of  Sally. 
Not  yet.  Arguments  growing  hot  and  furious, 
personal  and  pointed.  Stanley  standing  by  his 
guns:  "Give  me  Sally  Byers  and  I'll  make  you 
a  picture  that  will  pack  'em  in."  Sally  sighed, 
a  nice  satisfactory  little  sigh,  and  opened  her 
eyes. 

"  Can't  you  see  how  it  would  be  helpful, 
Angie?" 

"  Yas'm,  honey.  But  I  reckon  all  the  young 
ones  at  the  dance  tonight  gonna  have  the  same 
idea." 

"That's  just  it.  They  will."  Sally  sat  up  a 
little  to  explain  her  idea  further.  "There'll  be 
a  hundred  languorous  ladies  at  the  dance  to- 
night. A  hundred  Lili  Lanes — she's  the  type 
Stanley  Merrick  always  uses  in  his  pictures. 
Only,  Sally  Byers  isn't  going  to  be  a  Lili  Lane. 
She's  going  to  be  Sally  Byers.  Strictly  femi- 
nine, but  no  glamour  and  no  glitter.  She's 
going  to  be  like  good  old-fashioned  bread  and 
butter  and  a  jelly  after  a  diet  of  arfgel  cake. 
Stanley  Merrick  is  going  to  sit  up  and  take 
notice  and  after  a  little  he's  going  to  begin  to 
wonder  if  maybe  glamour  hasn't  been  a  little 
overdone  on  the  screen  and  that  perhaps  the 
public  would  enjoy  the  natural  little  heroine 
for  a  change,  the  good  pal  type  who  can  appear 
in  a  sports  costume  instead  of  a  negligee  and 
still  appeal  to  a  man's  basic  emotions.  He's 
going  to  begin  to  cast  about  for  such  a  type. 
And  then  all  I'll  have  to  do  is  to  make  him 
realize  that  I'm  it." 

"Yas'm,  that's  all,"  said  Angie,  and  dis- 
appeared into  the  little  bathroom  from  whence 
presently  came  the  sound  of  running  water  and 
the  faint  scent  of  pine  bath  crystals. 

Sally  went  shopping.  She  found  exactly  the 
dress  she  wanted.  Coppery  taffeta  like  rustling 
autumn  leaves,  made  with  lit t le  puffed  sleeves 
and  a  nice  economy  of  material  from  shoulders 
to  waist  in  back  and  a  long  full  skirt.  No  frills 
or  wispy  capes,  and  yet  an  essentially  feminine 
dress.  She  found  tall-heeled  gold  sandals  to 
wear  with  it,  and  when  she  got  home  Angie  told 
her  that  the  phone  had  been  ringing  and  ring- 
ing and  that  Mr.  Tom  and  Mr.  Dick  and  Mr. 
Curly  had  been  calling  about  the  dance  tonight. 

It  was  ten-thirty  and  Sally  was  dancing  with 
Chuck  when  she  saw  Stanley  Merrick.  She 
was  laughing  at  something  Chuck  had  said,  her 
head  back-flung,  and  as  her  glance  went  be- 


yond his  shoulder,  there  stood  Stan  in  the  wide 
doorway  with  the  chairman  of  the  dance  com- 
mittee. The  chairman  was  beaming  impor- 
tantly and  holding  up  a  hand  for  silence  and 
gesturing  toward  the  microphone  which  had 
been  installed  for  the  evening.  "Folks,  this  is 
our  own  Stanley  Merrick.  Stan,  my  boy,  make 
yourself  at  home."  Which  Stan  proceeded  to 
do,  by  striding  across  to  Chuck  after  the  music 
had  started  up  again  and  touching  his  shoulder 
and  taking  the  girl  in  the  coppery  taffeta  dress 
into  his  arms. 

He  was  taller  than  Sally  had  remembered. 
Six  feet  two  or  three  she  guessed,  and  his 
shoulders  w-ere  amazingly  wide  in  his  formal 
jacket  and  his  eyes  were  a  warm  gray  with  fine 
little  wrinkles  around  them  as  if  he  laughed  a 
lot — or  scowled  a  lot,  you  couldn't  be  sure 
which. 

He  said,  "  Nobody's  told  me  your  name,  you 
know,"  and  he  held  her  close  and  almost  ex- 
pectantly as  if  he  were  quite  sure  that  any 
moment  now  she'd  go  languid  in  his  arms. 

But  she  didn't.  She  let  her  lashes  brush 
wide  to  meet  his  glance  and  she  laughed  and  a 
lovely  color  flushed  her  cheeks.  "My  name's 
Sally  Byers,"  she  said.  "You  sent  me  a  valen- 
tine once.  It  had  plump  cupids  on  it  and  red 
hearts  and  a  lace  paper  frill." 

"That  kid!"  he  marvelled  and  laughed  too. 
"You've  grown  up,  Sally!" 

Later,  after  he  had  danced  with  dozens  of 
dreamy-eyed  girls  and  listened  to  dozens  of 
confidences  about  how  much  their  friends  told 
them  they  resembled  Lili  Lane,  he  managed  a 
few  minutes  alone  with  Sally.  He  waited  for 
her  while  she  ran  and  got  her  wrap  and  they 
escaped  from  the  ballroom  by  an  inconspicuous 
side  door  which  he  had  remembered,  and 
walked  together  down  to  the  end  of  a  pathway 
where  they  found  a  white-painted  bench  set 
against  the  trunk  of  a  broad  old  maple. 

The  night  was  hazy  but  the  sky  had  cleared 
somewhat — with  no  rain  as  yet — and  a  lop- 
sided orange  moon  hung  suspended  far  out  on 
one  of  the  lower  branches  of  the  maple. 

PTAN  produced  cigarettes.  His  hand  holding 
^a  light  to  Sally's  was  a  fine,  sturdy  hand  and  a 
quick  little  eagerness  went  through  her.  It  was 
almost  as  if  he  had  touched  her. 

He  didn't  make  any  passes  at  her  and  he 
didn't  seem  to  have  any  intentions  of  kissing 
her.  It  was  a  new  experience  for  Sally.  When 
Chuck  or  Curly  or  any  of  the  others  dragged 
you  away  from  the  dance  floor,  they  had  a 
definite  purpose.  Stan  just  sat  there  smoking, 
leaning  forward  a  little  with  his  elbows  against 
his  knees,  like  a  man  who  for  the  first  time  in 
months  finds  himself  with  nothing  to  do  but 
just  to  be  himself  for  a  little  while. 

He  asked  questions  about  places  and  people 
around  Saybrook.  "  Do  they  still  keep  the  Run 
dammed  up  for  swimming?"  he  wanted  to 
know.  "Best  pool  I  ever  swam  in,  up  there 
back  of  the  mill." 

She  leaned  back  against  her  palms,  and  her 
taffeta  skirt  made  a  quaint  rustling  sound  like 
dry  leaves  in  the  wind.  "The  dam  and  the 
swimming  hole  are  still  there,"  she  said,  "but 
no  one  goes  up  any  more.  Not  since  the  Club 
went  into  debt  for  a  pool  with  a  tiled  floor  and 
padded  spring  boards." 

He  said,  "  Remember  the  dog-wagon  out  on 
the  I'ike  at  the  cross-roads?" 


"It's  still  there." 

"Know  what  I'd  Like  to  do,  Sally?  Like  to 
hop  into  a  car  and  dash  out  there,  the  two  of  us, 
and  sit  up  at  the  counter  and  eat  bacon  and 
tomato  sandwiches  and  drink  coffee  out  of 
thick  mugs." 

Sally  didn't  like  bacon  and  tomato  sand- 
wiches. Drippy.  But  of  course  they  wouldn't 
be  going  out  to  the  dog-wagon  anyhow.  The 
guest  of  honor  had  to  stick  around. 

She  sat  up  a  little.  "  How  about  breakfast?" 
she  asked.  "In  the  morning.  I  have  a  road- 
ster.    It's  at  the  disposal  of  visiting  firemen." 

He  turned  his  head  and  looked  at  her  to  see 
if  she  meant  it,  and  what  he  saw  apparently 
satisfied  him.  "Breakfast  at  the  dog-wagon." 
he  cheered.  "Swell!  Sally,  you  are  a  gal  after 
my  own  heart." 

But  she  wasn't  after  his  heart  at  all.  That, 
she  assured  herself,  was  silly.  She  was  being 
agreeable  merely  to  symbolize  a  type.  The 
good  pal  type  as  opposed  to  the  languorous 
lady  group  which  wouldn't  be  awake  at  nine  in 
the  morning,  let  alone  up  and  out  at  the  cross- 
roads lunch  wagon.  And  as  she  had  told  Angie, 
once  he  became  aware  of  the  species,  he  was 
going  to  be  anxious  to  use  the  type  in  a  picture. 
By  that  time  Stanley  Merrick  and  a  girl  named 
Sally  Byers  would  be  fast  friends.  Oh,  every- 
thing was  working  out  very,  very  well. 

She  said,  "  Bring  your  swimming  suit.  We'll 
go  up  to  the  Mill  after  breakfast." 

rPHEY  stood  up  then.  Music  blared  from  the 
*  baJlroom,  and  they  had  to  get  back.  The  top 
of  her  curly  head  just  came  to  his  shoulder,  and 
he  tilted  up  her  face  with  his  fingers  under  her 
chin  and  grinned  down  at  her  and  said,  "  You're 
a  nice  child,  Sally,"  but  he  didn't  kiss  her. 

The  queerest  little  ache  lay  against  the  back 
of  her  throat.  She  half-reached  out  a  hand  and 
then  stopped  and  drew  it  back  and  her  nice 
little  head  came  up  proudly.  "I  know,"  she 
said.  "A  bread  and  butter  and  jelly  sort  of 
child." 

"A— what?" 

But  she  had  turned  and  was  running  ahead 
up  the  path,  the  long  full  folds  of  her  skirt 
brushing  together  with  a  sound  like  leaves 
scurrying  before  a  wind. 

Next  morning  she  was  up  and  bathed  and 
dressed  before  Angie  even  got  there  to  open  the 
door  carefully  and  stick  her  head  in  to  see  if  she 
were  awake.  She  wore  a  trim  little  brown 
sweater  and  skirt  and  a  bright  orange  scarf 
looped  under  her  chin  and  no  hat.  and  she  w  as 
pulling  things  out  of  drawer*  to  find  a  swim- 
ming suit. 

"Lawd,  honey,"  said  Angie,  "you  can't  go 
swimmin'  this  mornin'.    It's  gonna  rain." 

But  she  had  said  that  yesterday.  And  this 
morning  the  sun  was  shining,  bright  and 
fiercely  hot.  Sally  giggled  delightedly.  "You're 
wasting  your  time  here,  Angie.  You  ought  to 
be  with  the  weather  bureau." 

"Just  you  wait,  honey  When  that  rain 
commence,  you  gonna  think  it  ain't  never 
gonna  stop." 

Sally  backed  her  roadster  from  the  garage 
took  the  corner  at  Apple  Street  on  a  yellow 
light,  and  found  Stan  sitting  on  the  front  stop- 
of  his  mother's  house.  "Two  minutes  to  nine," 
he  remarked.  "After  dancing  all  night.  Not 
bad."  And  his  eye£  were  approving  the  orange 
scarf  and  the  lipstick  to  match,  and  the  waj 
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the  gold  hair  lay  softly  back  from  her  temples. 

He  tossed  swimming  trunks  into  the  car,  and 
Sally  slid  over  and  let  him  take  the  wheel,  not 
only  because  she  knew  that  a  man  never 
chooses  to  be  driven  around  by  a  girl  but  also 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  she  had  to  give  all 
her  attention  now  to  approaches  and  responses 
and  to  the  business  of  getting  somewhere  on 
her  way  to  Hollywood.  For  Stan  was  leaving 
town  on  the  two  o'clock  train  this  afternoon. 
In  a  little  less  than  five  hours.  It  was  a  very 
short  space  of  time  when  your  whole  future  de- 
pended upon  what  you  accomplished  therein. 

Out  at  the  dog-wagon  they  sat  perched  on 
tall  stools  and  ate  triangles  of  toast  with  ripe 
slices  of  tomato  and  crisp  strips  of  bacon  be- 
tween, and  drank  rich  steaming  coffee  from 
thick  mugs.  Stan  called  for  second  orders. 
And  Sally,  who  seldom  ate  any  breakfast  ex- 
cept orange  juice,  wondered  where  she  had 
gotten  the  idea  that  she  didn't  like  bacon  and 
tomato  sandwiches.  And  then  she  saw  the 
doughnuts,  thick  sugary  ones  in  a  bowl  with  a 
glass  lid,  and  her  eyes,  meeting  Stan's  in  the 
strip  of  mirror  beyond  the  counter  and  the 
stacked  up  cups  and  plates,  were  warm  and 
dark  and  shining.  She  didn't  know  when  she 
had  had  so  much  fun.  She  didn't  know  when 
she'd  seen  anything  that  looked  as  good  as 
those  doughnuts.  "Could  we  afford  some.  Mr 
Merrick?" 

They  afforded  two  apiece,  and  then  Sleepy 
Joe  leaned  against  the  counter  and  said  the 
breakfast  was  on  the  house  and  did  Stan  re- 
member the  time  that  Saybrook  High  won  the 
district  football  championship? 

"  TV  N'D  everybody  came  out  to  the  wagon  to 

**celebrate?  "  Did  Stan  remember!  With  this  I 
gay  reminiscent  mood  upon  them  the  time 
passed  swiftly.  Stan  glanced  at  his  watch  and  ! 
whistled.  After  eleven.  Sally  slid  down  off  the 
stool  and  tucked  a  hand  under  Stan's  elbow, 
and  Stan  told  Sleepy  Joe  it  had  been  a  swell 
party.  "When  you  come  to  Hollywood,  look 
me  up,"  said  Stan  and  the  screen  door  banged 
behind  them. 

Outside,  the  hot  still  air  was  vibrant  with  the 
hum  of  insects.  Stan  stepped  up  the  car  to 
seventy,  and  the  ends  of  Sally's  scarf  were 
bright  banners  in  the  breeze.  A  bank  of  cloud 
edged  up  toward  the  sun.  And  presently 
something  low  and  ominous  like  the  rumble  of 
thunder  trailed  the  singing  tires. 

Stan  pointed  a  calculating  brow  up  toward 
the  black  cloud.  "Looks  like  we're  in  for  a 
shower,  my  gal." 

"Ummm,"  said  Sally,  and  a  big  drop  of  rain 
splashed  against  her  nose. 

•'We'd  better  try  to  make  it  to  the  mill," 
Stan  decided.  "Just  around  this  next  corner, 
isn't  it?" 

He  took  the  curve  on  two  wheels,  and  the 
deluge  was  upon  them.  At  the  mill  he  grabbed 
Sally's  wrist  and  they  ran  for  it  and  Lightning 
like  bright  knives  sliced  through  the  blackness 
ahead  of  them. 

"Watch  your  step,  kid."  The  mill  was  old 
and  creaky  and  full  of  drafts,  and  water  puring 
down  the  Run  began  to  pound  against  the 
huge  wheel  which  hadn't  turned  in  years. 
They  made  their  way  down  a  ladder-like  stair- 
way. Stan  going  ahead  along  the  damp  moss- 
grown  treads,  and  as  he  reached  the  bottom 
and  turned  to  give  Sally  a  hand,  she  slipped. 
Teetering  a  moment  on  the  edge  of  nothing, 
reaching  out  blindly,  she  tried  to  find  a  sup- 
port that  wasn't  there  and  landed  in  Stanley 
Merrick's  arms. 

It  was  entirely  an  accident. 

But  could  you  have  held  what  followed  as 
accidental?     Stan  Merrick's  arms,  having  set 


9  out  of  10  girls 

should  make  this 

Armhole  Odor'  Test 


Tonight,  when  you 
take  off  your  dress, 
smell  the  fabric  at 
the  armhole— that  is 
the  way  you  smell 
to  others! 


THE  most  scrupulous  care  cannot  pro- 
tect you,  charming  as  you  are,  from 
the  daily  unpleasantness  of  perspiration 
odor  if  you  deodorize  only.  You  can 
test  it  quite  easily  for  yourself  tonight. 
When  you  take  off  your  dress,  simply 
smell  the  fabric  under  the  arm. 

If  you  have  been  deodorizing  only,  the 
chances  are  9  out  of  10  that  you'll  discover 
a  musty,  stale  "armhole  odor"  in  your 
dress.  That  odor  is  what  other  people  no- 
tice when  you  are  near  them! 

It  is  easy  to  explain.  Unless  you  keep 
your  underarm  dry,  as  well  as  sweet,  it  is 
inevitable  that  some  perspiration  will  col- 
lect and  dry  on  the  armhole  of  your  dress. 

This  need  happen  only  once,  yet  every 
time  you  put  that  dress  on,  the  warmth  of 
your  body  will  bring  out  the  odor  of  stale 
perspiration.  Fastidiously  fresh  though  you 
are,  that  unpleasant  "armhole  odor"  gives 
the  impression  of  unforgivable  carelessness! 

Protect  yourself  this  SURE  way 

Women  who  seriously   value    their   charm 
willingly  spend  the  few  extra  moments  re- 
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quired  to  use  Liquid  Odorono,  because  it  is 
sure.  With  Odorono,  your  underarm  is  not 
only  odorless,  but  absolutely  dry.  Your 
dresses  will  never  collect  those  little  drops 
of  moisture  which  can  undo  all  the  other 
measures  you  take  for  flawless  loveliness. 

Doctors  say  Odorono  is  entirely  safe. 
With  Odorono,  the  usual  underarm  per- 
spiration is  merely  diverted,  and  comes  out 
on  less  confined  areas  of  the  body,  where  it 
can  evaporate  freely. 

Saves  your  expensive  gowns 

Odorono  ends  forever  those  shocking  per- 
spiration stains  which  can  fade  and  ruin  a 
lovely  frock  or  coat  lining,  in  just  one  wear- 
ing. And  of  course,  there  is  no  grease  to 
make  your  clothes  messy. 

You  can  get  Odorono  in  two  strengths — 
Regular  and  Instant.  You  need  use  Regular 
Odorono  (Ruby  colored)  only  twice  a  week. 
Instant  Odorono  (Colorless)  is  for  especially 
sensitive  skin  or  quick  emergency  use — to 
be  used  daily  or  every  other  day.  At  all 
toilet-goods  counters. 

Let  Odorono  keep  your  underarm  dry, 
your  clothes  as  sweet  and  fresh  as  you  are — 
and  you  will  be  truly  exquisite.  Send  today 
for  samples  of  two  Odoronos  and  leaflet  on 
complete  underarm  dryness  offered  below. 
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RUTH  MILLER.  The  Odorono  Co.,  Inc. 
Dept.   8Q6,    191  Hudson  St.,  New  York  City 
(In  Canada,  address  P.  O.  Box  2320,  Montreal* 
I  enclose  8e  for  samples  of  Instant  and   Regular 
Odorono  and  leaflet  on  complete  underarm  dryness. 
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Sally  on  her  feet,  did  not  release  her  but  drew 
her  up  close  and  eagerly  against  the  sturdy 
pounding  of  his  heart;  and  his  mouth,  finding 
hers,  planted  an  impetuous  kiss  thereon. 
Maybe  it  wasn't  just  exactly  the  sort  of  kiss 
lie  would  have  directed  for  the  screen,  coming 
did  on  impluse  and  with  no  preliminary 
emotional  build-up.  Still,  it  had  all  the  re- 
quisites of  ardor.  For  Sally,  shivering  with 
cold  and  the  sudden  drenching  and  hating  the 
jagged  lavendar  lightning  which  cut  into  the 
clammy  darkness  and  set  in  bold  relief  rafters 
and  shutterless  broken  windows  where  bats 
clung,  this  same  Sally  felt  all  at  once  warm  and 
sheltered    and    safe. 

Maybe  the  wind  and  rain  still  tore  around 
the  corners  of  the  building.  Maybe  the  old 
mill  wheel  groaned  and  creaked  under  the 
force  of  the  water  pouring  against  the  frame. 
Sally  didn't   hear  it.     She  heard  nothing  now 


"Maybe,"  said  Stan,  feeling  of  his  pockets 
for  cigarettes  with  the  modern's  casual 
acceptance  of  whatever  situation  he  may  find 
himself  in,  "maybe  we'd  better  move  to  the 
ground  floor — if  any." 

In  a  stone-paved  room,  in  what  evidently 
had  been  storage  space  at  one  time,  they  sat 
together  on  a  bench  contrived  of  a  plank  and 
two  empty  kegs  and  waited  for  the  down-pour 
to  lessen  a  little.  "Damned  draftiest  place  I 
ever  saw,"  Stan  complained,  looking  down  at 
Sally  who  sat  there  with  her  fingers  doubled 
into  tight  little  fists  and  tried  to  keep  her 
teeth  from  chattering.  He  put  his  coat 
around  her  shoulders.  Sally  sneezed.  "Here 
I  sit  watching  you  catch  pneumonia,"  he 
raged,  "and  there's  nothing  I  can  do  for  you." 

Oh,  but  there  was  something  he  could  do  for 
her.  Good  heavens,  she  had  practically  for- 
gotten  why  she  was  here  at  all.     She  tilted 


At  the  Breakfast  Club  party  for  the  stars  of  silent  days.  William  Farnum  remi- 
nisces with  Katherine  Adams.   They  both  played  in  "Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage" 


except  the  eager  pounding  of  her  own  heart 
and  the  new  note  of  gentleness  in  the  voice 
murmuring  her  name. 

Given  an  auspicious  shower  and  a  wide 
masculine  shoulder  for  background,  Sally 
ordinarily  could  manage  the  moment  to  suit 
her  purposes.  Now  she  forgot  that  she  had 
any  purpose  in  life  except  this  moment  of 
being  held  in  Stanley  Merrick's  arms.  She 
forgot  ulterior  motives.  Hollywood  and  its 
possibilities  were  entirely  out  of  her  thoughts. 

"  I  .it tic  Sally—  "  he  whispered. 

And  then  thunderously,  quite  as  if  nature 
itself  had  determined  to  take  a  hand  in  the 
picture,  there  was  a  fierce  booming  as  the  old 
wheel  let  loose,  atid  a  splintering  of  wood  and 
a  groaning  of  limber.  The  wheel  collapsed 
in  the  force  of  the  rushing  water,  taking  a  part 
of  one  side  of  the  building  with  it.  Stan, 
taking  a  quick  step  backward,  dragged  Sally 
with  him,  and  they  stood  there  looking  down 
into  the  yawning  space  below. 


back  her  head  a  little  and  the  gold  curls 
brushed  his  shoulder  and  her  voice  was  soft 
and  appealing  and  urgent. 

"Stan,"  she  said,  "tell  me  about  Holly- 
wood." 

"  It's  a  town,"  he  replied  vaguely,  as  if  his 
mind  were  on  a  pair  of  warm  orange  lips 
rather  than  back  in  the  picture  capital.  "It's 
like  any  other  town.    You  get  tired  of  it." 

"Oh,  but  I'm  sure  I'll  never  get  tired  of  it." 

His  attention  sat  up  a  little.  "What?" 
he  demanded. 

"  ¥  DIDN'T  tell  you,  Stan,"  she  said  as  if  she 
*had  been  saving  it  for  a  surprise.  "  I'm  going 
to  Hollywood.  I've  been  wanting  to  such  a 
long  time  and  now  I'm  going.  And  please — " 
she  begged,  sensing  his  sudden  and  violent 
disapproval  and  reaching  up  to  press  slender 
fingers  against  his  lips  that  had  sit  in  a  stern 
line,  "please  don't  explode,  darling,  till  I  tell 
you.    I  know  you've  got  to  have  tin  goods  to 


get  anywhere  in  Hollywood  and  I  know  that 
all  the  influence  of  all  the  producers  and 
directors  in  the  place  won't  do  you  any  good 
if  you  can't  put  yourself  across  and  I  know — " 

Abruptly  he  put  her  away  and  jerked  to  his 
feet.  "You  don't  know  anything  about  it." 
he  roared.  He  began  pacing  up  and  down  the 
short  space  of  their  dark  prison.  "You  don't 
have  the  least  little  idea  of  what  it's  all 
about.  It's  the  craziest,  dizziest  game  in  the 
world.  You  don't  belong  in  it.  You're  not 
the  type." 

She  was  on  her  feet  too.  She  was  furious. 
"Not  the — type!"  she  flamed.  "I  might  have 
known  you'd  say  that.  You  can't  see  that  you 
are  working  yourself  into  a  rut.  You  wouldn't 
of  course  understand  that  one  of  these  days 
people  are  going  to  get  tired  of  Lili  Lane. 
Or — "  She  planted  herself  suddenly  in  his 
path,  two  red  spots  blazing  high  in  her  cheeks, 
"are  you  merely  trying  to  tell  me  that  you 
don't  think  I  can  act.  Is  that  what  you  are 
trying  to  tell  me?" 

"I'm  telling  you  that  you  don't  belong  in 
that  mad  scuffle  out  there,  elbowing  your  way 
up  through  the  mob.     You  aren't  the — " 

"The  type?"  she  supplied  frigidly. 

He  nodded.  "Look,  Sail}',  I'd  tell  you 
practically  anything  to  keep  you  out  of  it." 

CHE  stuffed  her  hands  down  into  the  little 
^brown  pockets  of  her  skirt.  Waves  of  heat 
shimmered  now  where  a  few  seconds  ago  there 
had  been  icebergs.  "I  understand."  she  said. 
"What  you  are  trying  to  get  across  to  me,  Mr. 
Merrick,  is  that  when  I  get  to  Hollywood,  I 
needn't  look  for  any  help  from  you." 

"You  get  the  idea,"  he  agreed,  "exactly." 

It  was  well  past  one  o'clock  when  Sally 
finally  eased  her  roadster  into  the  home 
garage.  She  had  a  throbbing  pain  in  the  back 
of  her  head  and  she  had  also  Stanley  Merriik's 
swimming  trunks  which  he  had  left  in  the  car. 
She  grabbed  up  the  trunks  with  the  intention 
of  throwing  them  into  a  waste-basket,  but 
instead  she  carried  them  up  to  her  room  and 
plunked  them  into  a  box  and  wedged  it  into 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  press,  piling  other  boxes 
on  top.  Why  she  did  this,  she  didn't  quite 
know.  "If  I  die."  she  thought  wryly  between 
sneezes,  "won't  they  be  surprised  to  find  a 
scandal  in  my  closet.  .   .   ." 

Sally  went  to  bed.  and  it  was  a  week  later 
before  she  began  to  notice  things  again.  Such 
things  as  a  white-capped  nurse  in  the  room 
and  a  lot  of  roses  and  old  Dr.  Teagarden  com- 
ing in  to  listen  to  her  heart.  She  asked  who 
had  sent  the  roses.  Well,  the  white  ones  wen 
from  someone  named  Chuck  and  a  person 
who  signed  himself  Curly  had  sent  the  Johanna 
Hills  and  a  boy  named  Tom  had  brought  the 
deep  red  ones.  Sally  sighed  and  closed  her 
eyes.  Good  old  Chuck  and  Curly  and  Tom. 
And  not  even  a  snapdragon  from  Stanley 
Merrick. 

Hut  why  should  there  be?  Stan  was  back  in 
Hollywood  by  this  time  making  another 
picture  which  would  be,  no  boubt.  a  hit. 
Stanley  Merrick  would  be  much  too  busy 
these  days  even  to  remember  a  crazy  kid 
named  Sally  whom  he  had  kissed  in  a  storm 

She  sat  up  in  bed  for  an  hour  each  after- 
noon, and  her  eyes  were  very  dark  and  very 
big  in  her  little  white  face.  The  beech  tree 
outside  the  window  was  almost  bare  of  leaves 
now  Dr.  Teagarden  said.  "Sunshine.  Out-of- 
doors.  Southern  California  for  you  this 
winter,  my  girlie."  So  Sally  asked  for  a  map 
and  decided  on  a  place  that  appeared  within 
commuting  distance  of  Hollywood 

To  black  Angie  who  was  flicking  a  dust  cloth 
among    the    crystal    bottles    on    the    dressing 
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table  she  confided  that  she  was  going  to  elbow 
her  way  to  the  top. 

"Yas'm,"  said  Angie.  "The  top  of  what, 
honey? " 

"The  picture  industry.  Where  Stanley 
Merrick  is.  And  some  day  when  I've  made  a 
name  for  myself,  they'll  want  Stanley  Merrick 
to  direct  a  picture  I'm  going  to  make  and  I'll 
tell  them  I  can't  work  with  Stanley  Merrick. 
I'll  tell  them  he — represses  me." 

"Yas'm,"  gulped  Angie,  and  glimpsing  the 
stricken  face  against  the  pillow,  murmured 
"poor  baby,"  and  went  down  the  hall  to  put 
fresh  water  on  the  roses. 

Two  hot  tears  slid  from  beneath  the  gold 
lashes.  What  was  triumph  when  it  was  com- 
pounded of  such  bitterness?  She  was  in  love 
with  big  tall  stubborn  Stan  Merrick,  and  so 
what? 

Nothing.  A  machine  projecting  blank  film 
upon  the  screen  of  your  heart,  that  was  what 
it  was  to  be  in  love  with  someone  who  could 
kiss  you  and  then  go  away  and  forget  you. 

There  were  footsteps  just  beyond  the  door- 
way. 

Sally  turned  her  head  a  little. 

In  the  doorway  stood  Stanley  Merrick. 

"Stan — "  she  whispered,  and  she  wanted  to 
jump  out  of  bed  and  rush  across  the  room  and 
fling  herself  into  his  arms.  But  she  didn't, 
of  course. 

"Stop  crying,"  he  ordered.  "You'll  have 
your  temperature  up  again." 

"  JV  LWAYS  the  director,   aren't  you,   Mr. 

™*Merrick?"   She  looked  very  sweet  and 

stubborn  in  her  frilly  pink  shoulder  jacket,  her 

short  gold  hair  hooked  softly  behind  her  ears. 

He  said,  "I  didn't  know  you  had  been  ill, 
Sally.  I  came — " 

"I  know.  You  came  for  your  swimming 
suit." 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  said.  He  pressed  a  hand 
down  into  a  coat  pocket  as  with  a  sudden  un- 
certainty. "One  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  miles  to  get  a  swimming  suit.  I 
flew.  I've  just  joined  a  swimming  class  and  I 
had  to  have  a  suit." 

"Of  course,"  she  said,  and  in  spite  of  her 
determination  some  more  tears  welled  up  and 
made  the  gold  lashes  wet. 

Stan  Merrick  strode  purposefully  across  the 
room  and  sat  down  against  the  edge  of  the  bed. 
"Look,  Sally.  Stop  crying.  I've  been  making 
arrangements  for  you,  sweet.  Interviews, 
tests,  try-outs.  The  moguls  are  sitting  on  the 
edges  of  their  chairs  waiting  to  sign  you  up.  I 
told  them  what  a  swell  little  kid  you  were — " 

"You  said  I  couldn't  act." 

"I  said  I'd  keep  you  out  of  Hollywood  if  I 
could.  How  can  a  man  make  love  to  a  girl 
on  a  screen?  Do  you  think  a  man  wants  to 
share  the  only  girl  in  the  world  with  a  clamor- 
ing public?    Do  you?" 

Sally  sat  up.  Her  eyes  were  wide.  "I 
hope  not,"  she  said  gravely,  and  flung  her 
arms  around  Stanley  Merrick's  neck. 

Out  in  the  hall,  the  white-capped  nurse  and 
black  Angie  approached  the  open  bedroom 
door  from  opposite  directions.  The  nurse 
glancing  into  the  room  and  glimpsing  the  idea 
that  her  patient  was  quite  on  the  road  to 
recovery,  kept  moving  on  down  the  hall  with 
the  tact  that  belongs  with  the  profession. 
She  stood  by  a  window  looking  out  into  the 
autumn  afternoon.  "It  looks,"  she  said, 
matter-of-factly  making  conversation,  "a 
little  like  rain." 

But  Angie  stood  rooted  in  the  bedroom 
doorway.  Jubilation  glowed  above  the  bowl 
of  roses  in  her  arms.  "Lawd,"  she  said,  "it 
looks  to  me  like  a  weddin'." 
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Has  a  Movie  Mother  Any  Private  Rights? 

[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE   16  J 


TJAS  a  mother  who  works,  who  for  that  work 
**must  lead  a  public  life,  any  right  to  a  life 
of  her  own?  How  is  she  to  fit  together  her 
motherhood,  her  womanhood,  and  her  profes- 
sional career? 

And  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  her  fitness  as  a 
mother?  Is  a  man  like  Harry  Bannister  the 
one? 

Let's  look  for  a  moment  at  this  Ann  Harding, 
whose  clear,  sweet  beauty  has  won  our  hearts, 
whose  steady  eyes  have  looked  at  us  from  the 
screen,  whose  every  movement  and  word  show 
refinement  and  character. 

She  is  the  Colonel's  daughter.  Born  and 
reared  in  army  camps.  Used  to  the  hardships, 
the  movement,  the  inconvenience  of  an  army 


couple.  I  remember  them  very  well,  at  parties 
and  at  the  studios.  I  do  not  know  what  Harry 
Bannister  thinks  now  about  those  days — look- 
ing back  his  vision  may  be  clouded  by  his  loss, 
by  self-justification,  even  by  that  malice  which 
such  separations  sometimes  seem  to  bring 
But  I  do  know  that  in  those  days  he  and  all  the 
world  regarded  Ann  Harding  as  a  perfect  wife. 
In  fact,  a  great  many  people  in  Hollywood 
thought  Ann  Harding  several  kinds  of  a  fool 
because  of  her  rather  tiresome  devotion  to  her 
husband. 

She  was  the  worst  dressed  woman  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life,  and  she  used  to  sit  around 
at  parties  and  smile  at  her  husband.  Ap- 
parently she  had  no  mind  of  her  own  at  all. 


Despite  his  heavy  schedule  at  the  studio,  the  genial  Pat  O'Brien  manages  to 
thoroughly  enjoy  domesticity  with  Mrs.  O'Brien.  His  next  is  "China  Clipper," 
in  which  he  again  plays  the  kindly  but  hard-boiled  manager  of  an  airline 


officer's  family.  Through  her  character  runs 
that  vein  of  steel  that  such  training  must  give. 
1  think  of  Ann  Harding  as  sweet,  but  I  never 
think  of  her  as  soft. 

When  she  went  on  the  stage  her  father  dis- 
approved. Ladies,  he  said,  didn't  act.  But 
there  was  a  vitality  in  his  daughter  that 
seemed  to  need  an  outlet.  Social  life  alone 
didn't  answer. 

Restlessness  possessed  her  and  so — she  went 
on  the  stage.  Fought  her  way  up  alone,  with- 
out money  and  without  favor. 

She  married  Harry  Bannister.  He  was  an 
actor  of  the  more  florid  school,  big  and  heavily 
handsome  and  she  loved  him.  Moreover,  he 
was  her  first  love. 

Originally  they  came  to  Hollywood  because 
Bannister  was  playing  in  a  show  and  his  wife 
did  not  want  to  leave  him. 

While  they  were  there  she  was  "Hired  the 
lead  in  "  Paris  Bound,"  and  the  one  part 
made  her. 

Do  you  remember  her  in  it?  The  gay, 
gallant,  real  girl  against  the  background  of  a 
dissipated,  unreal  society?  I've  never  for- 
go! ten  her. 

For  a  long  time  we  knew  them  as  an  ideal 


In  time  it  became  pretty  well  agreed  that 
Bannister  was  running  her  life  and  her  career, 
and  some  of  the  studios  objected  to  his  inter- 
ference in  loud  voices.  Mr.  Bannister  hadn't 
done  very  well  in  Hollywood.  It  was  plain 
enough  that  the  beautiful  new  home,  the 
charming  tennis  court  and  swimming  pool,  the 
playground  for  Jane,  all  the  luxury  and  beauty 
with  which  the  child  was  surrounded  must  be 
coming  from  Ann's  salary. 

TJUT  this  unfortunate  couple  said  it  more 
■^plainly  than  I  ever  can,  and  now  their 
words  must  have  special  value  and  significance. 

When  their  separation  startled  Hollywood 
and  film  fans  equally,  they  issued  one  of  the 
most  astounding  statements  ever  to  appear  in 
print. 

It  appeared  in  the  newspapers  on  March 
24th,  1932,  and  read:  "We.  Harry  Bannister 
and  Ann  Harding  Bannister,  are  getting  a  di- 
vorce because  during  our  three  years  in  the 
motion  picture  industry  we  have  been  placed 
in  ,i  position  that  i^  untenable. 

"Due  to  Harry's  constant  and  generous 
effort  to  forward  my  interests,  often  at  the 
expense  of  his  own,  he  is  gradually  losing  his 


identity,  becoming  a  background  for  my 
activities  and  being  looked  upon  as  Ann 
Harding's  husband. 

"We  have  decided  that  the  only  way  for 
Harry  to  re-establish  himself  in  his  profession 
is  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  to  set  forth  on  his 
own,  quite  apart  from  me  and  win  his  way  back 
to  the  standing  he  enjoyed  in  the  theater  be- 
fore this  unfortunate  situation  in  pictures  has  a 
chance  to  reach  us  and  destroy  the  love  and 
respect  we  have  for  each  other." 

Now  that,  in  all  fairness,  is  as  fine  and 
gallant  a  statement  as  a  woman  could  make. 

Ann  Harding  went  on  working  as  few  people 
realize  a  screen  star  has  to  work — went  on 
giving  something  fine  and  lovely  to  all  the 
people  who  went  to  see  her  pictures.  Went  on 
being  a  great  success,  because  she  had  some- 
thing real  to  offer. 

Harry  Bannister,  free  of  the  chains  of  being 
"Ann  Harding's  husband,"  free  of  having  to 
give  his  all  to  the  making  of  her  career,  still 
didn't  seem  to  click  an3rwhere. 

In  time,  began  the  terrific  bombardment 
against  Miss  Harding  concerning  her  child. 
Under  it,  the  clear  spirit  that  had  pervaded  her 
work  flagged  and  failed.  We  all  saw  it.  Under 
it,  her  box-office  appeal,  touched  by  these 
amazing  accusations,  began  to  go  down  hill. 

She  labored  under  the  horror  of  the  fact  that 
the  man  to  whom  she  had  been  married,  who 
knew  her  human  frailties  but  who  also  knew 
her  generosity,  bravery  and  kindliness,  could, 
in  open  court,  declare  her  unfit  to  bring  up 
their  child. 

It  was  a  spiritual  horror  that  nearly  killed 
her.    For  a  time  she  went  under. 

She  spent  long  weeks  in  a  hospital;  longer 
weeks  trying  to  find  herself  again  in  the  quiet 
and  beauty  of  the  Hawaiian  Isles. 

TN  time,  fighting  desperately  for  her  child 
*and  for  her  own  peace  of  mind,  she  had  to  go 
into  court  and  declare  that  these  brutal  attacks 
and  insults  had  been  preceded  by  demands  for 
money  from  Harry  Bannister,  demands  that 
she  pay  him  money  or  else  he  would  take  her 
child  from  her  and  ruin  her  career. 

She  had  to  state  that  she  had  already  made 
a  huge  property  settlement  upon  him. 

And  at  last,  she  had  to  run  away  from  the 
home  she  loves,  the  land  which  gave  her  birth 
and  for  which  her  father  fought. 

Here  is  the  great  and  vital  point  of  the 
Bannister-Harding  case:  Divorced  from 
Bannister,  a  free  woman,  working  hard.  de\  i  >t 
ing  her  love  and  the  chief  part  of  her  attention 
to  her  child,  supporting  that  child  and  giving 
her  the  best  home  and  education  possible.  Ann 
Harding  remains  a  woman. 

A  woman  working  under  great  stress  in  a 
community   that   has   had    to   make   laws   for 
itself       Like   most  professional   women.   Ann 
Harding  thinks  less  of  sex  than  other  wo 
She  must. 

\\  e  all  find  that  true — we  women  who  work 
as  equals  with  men.  Sometimes  I  think  we 
have  found  something  higher  than  our  more 
fortunate  sisters. 

We  have  found  a  companionship,  an  equality 
with  nun,  that  protected  and  cherished  women 
never  know. 

Women  like  Ann  Harding  who  work 
and  night  with  men,  with  directors,  a. 
writers,  producers,  never  think  one  way  or  the 
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other  about  sex.  Unless  they  are  in  love,  all 
men  look  alike  to  them. 

Ann  Harding  made  a  swift  vacation  trip 
with  an  actor  named  Kirkland.  On  that  trip 
they  had  the  bad  luck  to  be  shipwrecked  and 
to  watch  from  an  overturned  boat  while  a  man 
was  killed.    So  the  thing  made  the  front  pages. 

I  know  perfectly  well  that  Ann  thought  no 
more  of  the  proprieties  involved  in  that  trip 
than  she  would  have  if  she  had  been  making 
the  trip  with  her  own  sister.  But  perhaps  in 
the  eyes  of  a  conventional  society,  she  may 
have  done  indiscreet  things — she  may  even 
have  done  things  condemned  by  society. 

Ann  Harding  didn't  want  to  marry  again. 
I  know  that  because  she  once  told  me  so. 

She  felt,  as  we  often  feel,  that  her  job  and 
her  child  were  all  she  could  handle.  You  can 
drive  two  horses  but  you  cannot  drive  three. 
A  husband  was  something  she  didn't  want  to 
add  to  her  problems — her  problems  of  self- 
support,  of  work,  of  giving  her  best  to  little 
Jane. 

I  have  had  women  like  Ann  Harding  tell  me 
they  never  went  to  bed  without  feeling  they 
had  neglected  something  of  importance — that 
either  their  work  or  their  children  or  their  hus- 
band had  suffered  neglect.  It  is  too  much  for 
us  sometimes. 

And  so  it  may  be  that  Ann  Harding  has  lived 
as  thousands  of  other  women  have  lived:  seek- 
ing love,  needing  it,  yet  in  the  end  denying  it 
for  her  child  and  her  work.  That  happens.  In 
books  and  stories  and  pictures  it  makes  for 
great  drama. 

^^F  these  things  I  do  not  know.  But  this  I 
^^do  know.  That  Ann  Harding  loves  her  baby 
better  than  anything  on  earth.  That  she  has  i 
'  worked  to  give  that  child  everything.  That 
she  has  given  that  little  girl  love,  devotion, 
careful  training,  everything  that  any  child 
could  have.  That,  to  the  best  of  her  honest 
ability,  she  has  trained  that  child  to  meet  life 
as  life  is  today. 

If  she's  an  unfit  mother — there  are  no  fit 
mothers.  And  understanding  her,  remember- 
ing all  she  has  meant  to  us,  I  think  we  owe  her 
our  understanding,  our  loyalty  and  our  love 


THIS    LETTER  from  a  Link  enthusiast  will 
interest  every  fastidious  girl  and  woman  in  America: 

"Frequently  I  am  faced  with  the  problem  of  going  out 
to  evening  social  functions  with  little  time  to  rest 
beforehand.  However,  I  usually  allow  myself  an  hour 
in  which  to  bathe  and  dress  and  so  I  decide  to  indulge 
in  a  little  rejuvenating  beauty  treatment,  in  which 
Linit  plays  a  dual  role.  First,  I  make  a  thin  paste  of 
Linit,  mixed  with  orange  water.  This  is  generously 
spread  over  the  face,  neck  and  shoulders.  Meanwhile, 
the  bath  water  is  running  and  to  this  I  add  a  half 
package  or  more  of  Linit.  While  I  lie  in  the  soothing 
bath  of  milky  Linit  water,  I  feel  the  beauty  masque  of 
Linit  slowly  lift  the  tired  facial  muscles.  Then,  a 
cool  shower  removes  the  masque  easily  and  I  step  out  of 
the  tub  refreshed  and  eager  to  face  the  long  evening." 


20th  Century  Fox  thought  Pauline  Fred- 
erick was  so  good,  they  kept  her  on 
salary  for  months,  doing  nothing,  to  be 
sure     of     having     her     in     "Ramona" 


FUR  FINE 
LAUNDERING 

Don't  overlook  the  directions  on  the 
Linit  package... recommending  Linit 
for  starching.Linit  makes  even  ordinary 
cotton  fabrics  look  and  feel  like  linen. 


Cal  York's  Gossip  of  Hollywood 
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had  whooping  cough,  nor  mumps,  nor  chicken 
pox,  nor  scarlet  fever  .  .  ." 

"Has  she  had  measles?" 

"  Yes,  a  year  or  two  ago,"  remembered  Mrs. 
Temple. 

So,  as  the  fates  decreed,  it  was  measles  the 
little  stand-in  had  caught.  And  Shirley  was 
safe. 

PROVIDENCE  has  been  hard  at  work  these 
days  in  Hollywood,  it  turns  out.  Besides 
shielding  Shirley  it  foiled  death  when  Betty 
Furness  turned  over  in  her  car — she  had  a  huge 
bundle  of  dresses  in  the  seat  beside  her  and  fell 
on  them,  coming  out  with  hardly  a  scratch. 
And  then  Director  Roy  Del  Ruth's  wife  did 
pile  into  a  lamp-post  with  her  Duesenberg  and 
will  live,  which  anybody  who  saw  the  smash 
will  tell  you  is  one  of  those  miracle  things. 

THEY  just  couldn't  seem  to  get  the  scene, 
for  some  reason  or  other.  Every  time  Gary 
Cooper  and  Madelaine  Carroll  would  get  half- 
way through  the  bedroom  shot,  Gary  (who 
never  falters)  would  snicker  and  blow  up  on  his 
lines.     Finally  they  asked  what  was  wrong. 

"It's  those  snores,"  Gary  said.  "I  get  to  a 
certain  place  and  there  comes  this  rasping  noise 
and  I  blow.    Can't  help  it." 

And  when  they  had  turned  the  stage  upside 
down,  they  finally  found  the  monkey-trainer — 
fast  asleep  behind  a  crate.  Vociferously 
asleep.  .  .  . 

SPHERE'S  the  amusing  story  of  Porter  Hall, 
*  character  actor  from  the  Xew  York  stage, 
who  was  shot  "dead"  in  a  scene  one  afternoon 
and  then  didn't  show  up  for  work  the  next 
morning. 

"But."  he  protested  when  they  called  him, 
"in  a  play  you're  through  when  you  die.  How 
was  I  to  know  you  wanted  me  any  more?" 


ANYWAY,  that  picture  starring  Julie 
Hayden  and  Mary  Boland  has  a  water- 
front sequence,  with  piles  of  clams  and  lobsters 
and  oysters  to  be  photographed.  And  the  clams 
didn't  show  in  the  rushes,  so  they  decided  to 
put  make-up  on  them. 

That  took  a  couple  of  hours,  and  it  was  a  hot 
day — so  when  the  painters  were  through  no  one 
could  find  the  cast.  They'd  gone  on  strike,  and 
refused  to  return  unless  clothes-pins  were  sup- 
plied for  outraged  noses. 

A  pretty  kettle  of  fish,  all  right — but  Mary 
had  a  conference  with  the  supervisor,  and  all 
was  fixed.  They  declammed  the  clams,  and 
embalmed  the  lobsters  and  oysters,  and  a  little 
ventilator  was  fixed  over  the  reeking  heap. 
Only  lost  two  days,  after  all. 

THAT  man  in  the  pet-shop  is  still  recounting 
his  interview  with  Jean  Howard,  who  came 
in  to  buy  a  cage. 

"A  nice  large  one,"  she  said,  with  descriptive 
waggles  of  her  hands.     "Close-knit  wires  and 
very  light.    It's  for  'Butch.'  " 
"Butch,"  said  the  pet-man. 
"Mm-hm.    My  butterfly." 

WHEN  they  told  Nat  Pendleton  (San- 
dow  in  "Ziegfeld")  that  he  had  to  play 
strong-man  in  another  picture,  he  called  up  a 
few  wrestling  partners  and  started  training  on 
a  little  pier  in  front  of  his  beach  house.  This 
went  on  for  several  days  until  at  last,  unable  to 
stand  the  strain  any  longer,  the  tiny  pier  gave 
way — and  dumped  the  muscle-men  splash  into 
the  brin>'! 

T  T'S  got  so  the  inmates  of  M-G-M  wait  each 
*week  for  Bob  Montgomery's  visits.  He  is 
even  hailed  by  an  office  boy  forerunner  who 
calls,  "Hey,  here  he  is,"  and  out  of  offices  and 
conference    rooms   pour   actors,    writers,    pro- 


ducers and  directors  all  intent  on  one  thing. 
And  that  is  to  examine  Bob's  newest  tweed 
suit. 

It  seems  Bob  brought  back  reams  of  the 
swankiest  tweed  cloth  yet  seen,  from  England, 
and  just  as  he  has  it  made  up,  he  appears  for 
inspection.  I  don't  mind  saying  Bob's  glam- 
orous tweeds  have  created  no  end  of  green-eyed 
envy  in  the  hearts  of  male  Hollywood. 

TATE  are  sorry  to  relate  the  latest  news  con- 

™  ■  cerning  Margaret  Sullavan's  broken  arm 
is  discouraging,  indeed.  When  the  X-rays 
revealed  the  bone  had  not  set  properly,  Mar- 
garet took  herself  off  to  Xew  York  to  consult 
specialists.  They,  too,  were  dissatisfied,  and 
with  her  arm  rebroken  and  still  in  a  cast  after 
several  months,  she  went  home  to  her  people 
in  Xorfolk,  Virginia. 

Hollywood  is  sorry  to  hear  of  Maggie's  tough 
luck  and  wish  her  well. 

DIRECTOR  Gregory  La  Cava  is  thoughtful, 
to  say  the  least.  When  he  and  Carole 
Lombard  and  Bill  Powell  decided  to  celebrate 
the  completion  of  their  picture,  "My  Man 
Godfrey,"  La  Cava  chartered  busses  to  take 
home  the  boys  who  seemed  a  bit  on  the  groggy 
side. 

With  the  keys  of  their  cars  safely  put 
away  by  the  director,  there  was  nothing  left  to 
do  but  go  home  in  the  waiting  busses. 

Xot  a  bad  hint  to  far-seeing  hostesses,  eh? 

WHILE  Margaret  Sulla  van  wasaway,  Henry 
Fonda  displayed  a  marked  interest  in 
his  new  leading  lady,  Doris  Xolan.  The  two 
are  playing  in  "  Reno  In  The  Fall,"  and  the 
scenes  both  before  and  behind  the  camera  look 
more  like  "  Paris  In  The  Spring." 

Good  thing  you're  home,  Maggie.  Henry 
has  that  certain  something  in  his  eye! 


Al  Last!  The  Heart-Stirring  Love  Story  of  Myrna  Loy 
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extent  of  risking  an  important  and  different 
role  to  her  keeping.  He  said  he  actually  saw 
her  in  the  same  sort  of  roles  Xorma  Shearer  and 
Joan  Crawford  portrayed  before  the  camera! 

It  is  little  wonder  that  Myrna's  interest  was 
piqued  by  the  young  producer,  and  in  order  to 
understand  the  basis  of  their  mutual  attraction 
and  friendship  it  is  necessary  to  retrace  the  in- 
teresting career  of  Arthur  Hornblow,  Jr..  and 
discover  the  type  of  person  it  has  made  of  him. 

He  is  a  brilliant  man  and  he  brings  a  back- 
ground of  ability  and  achievement  to  his  work 
in  Hollywood  that  did  not  have  its  inception  in 
the-  Coal  and  Bin  business,  or  even  the  Coats 
and  Pants  business  He  is  the  son  and  name- 
sake of  the  founder  and  veteran  editor  of 
Theatre  Magazirn  lie  was  born  in  New  York. 
March  15th,  1893. 

Brought  up  in  a  literary  world  against  the 
backdrop  of  the  theater,  he  began  his  career  as 
a  writer  early  in  life  authoring  dramatic 
i  i  ti  hes  fur  vaudeville  and  fast-fiction  for  the 
more  popular  pulp  magazines.  When  his 
education  was  completed  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege- he  became  a  special  feature  writer,  con- 


tributing to  the  New  York  Times,  The  World, 
The  Sun  and  the  "class"  magazines.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  career  it  was  his  intention  to 
enter  the  practice  of  criminal  law,  a  profession 
his  "actor-personality"  would  have  proved 
admirably  adapted  to.  But  immediately  after 
young  Hornblow  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Xew  York  state,  the  war  broke  out. 

For  two  years  he  served  as  a  first  lieutenant 
in  the  counter-espionage  section  of  the  army 
in  France  after  preliminary  training  in  the 
Secret  Service  School  of  the  British  Army  in 
Havre. 

All  ER  the  war.  he  returned  to  America, 
somehow  forgot  his  legal  ambitions  and 
turned  to  the  theater  again.  He  achieved  his 
first  in  ognitionwith  a  series  of  adaptations  from 
the  French,  and  ultimately  joined  the  Charles 
Frohman  Company  as  an  assistant  producing 
director.  Even  with  his  active  stage  work, 
however,  he  maintained  his  writing  activities 
achieving  no  little  fame  as  Theatn   Maga 

ritii    in-chief  under  the  title,  "Mr.  Hornblow 
s  To  The  Theater." 


In  1926  he  adapted  "The  Captive"  from  the 
French,  and  the  ballyhoo  attracted  by  this 
play  brought  him  to  the  attention  of  Samuel 
Goldwyn,  who  immediately  signed  him  to  a 
writing  contract  for  pictures.  But  his  talent 
as  a  producer  was  too  marked  to  be  long 
ignored  and  before  he  had  been  six  months  in 
Hollywood  he  was  Goldwyn's  right  hand  pro- 
duction man.  As  chief  production  executive 
for  Goldwyn,  Hornblow  produced  "Whoopee." 
"Condemned,"  "Raffles,"  "Street  Ni 
"Kiel  From  Spain."  "Arrow  smith"  and 
"  Roman  Scandals." 

Their  long  association  came  to  a  close  in 
1933  with  Goldwyn  making  no  secret  of  the 
fact  he  had  offered  his  associate  a  substantial 
percentage  of  his  profits  to  remain,  but  recog- 
nized the  younger  man's  decision  to  strikeout  on 
his  own  was  in  keeping  with  his  ability  Since 
that  time  Hornblow  has  been  an  associate  pro- 
ducer at  Paramount,  and  in  spite  of  his  direct 
guidance  of  Myrna's  career,  she  has  been  bor- 
row ed  from  M-G-M  for  but  one  of  his  pictures 
"Wings  In  The  Dark."  which  starred  Myrna 
and  featured  Cary  Grant 
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Hornblow  is  a  brilliant  conversationalist, 
drawing  on  his  repertoire  of  fascinating  experi- 
ences to  enthrall  groups  of  listeners  at  a  time. 
He  has  opened  to  Myrna  the  fascination  of 
good  books,  good  paintings,  good  music.  Her 
interest  in  music  and  the  dramatic  stage  is 
equal  to  her  interest  in  motion  pictures,  and 
precious  little  of  her  time  is  spent  in  "shop 
talk,"  or  idle  interest  in  the  latest  gossip 
rumors. 

They  spend  typical  evenings  together  with 
Myrna  walking  up  and  down  the  floor,  the 
newest  Broadway  success  in  her  hand,  read- 
ing the  role  of  the  chief  feminine  character  as 
though  she  were  portraying  it. 

William  Powell  once  said  that  the  secret  of 
Myrna's  fine  screen  portrayals  is  that  she  con- 
stantly "thinks"  her  characterizations.  There 
is  far  more  to  her  work  than  the  mere  accident 
of  an  adaptable  camera  personality  and  a 
provocative  appearance.  Whether  Hollywood 
realizes  it  or  not,  she  is  truly  grounded  in  the 
rudiments  and  the  technique  of  her  profession. 

IT  is  one  of  the  real  dreams  of  Arthur  Horn- 
blow's  life  to  some  day  present  the  beautiful 
girl  who  has  won  his  heart  in  one  of  his  own 
shows    on    Broadway. 

He  is  her  greatest  booster,  her  most  ardent 
admirer,  and  he  believes  Hollywood  is  only 
the  starting  place  toward  the  goal  Myrna  will 
eventually  achieve  in  the  dramatic  world. 

Personally,  we  agree  with  the  more  or  less 
prejudiced  Mr.  Hornblow.  But  even  if  it 
weren't  true,  this  much  is  certain:  with  the 
faith  and  confidence  and  encouragement  of  the 
man  she  loves  constantly  behind  her  for  in- 
spiration, there  is  no  professional  barricade 
Myrna  would  not  scale  with  her  bare  hands  to 
make  that  confidence  come  true! 

Myrna  has  found  happiness  and  peace,  at 
last — and  the  happy  climax  to  her  love  story  is 
bound  to  open  unguessed-at  triumphs  in  the 
life  and  career  of  the  lovely  person  the  movie 
world  knows  as  "the  most  delightful  wife  on 
the  screen." 


SCRIPT  GIRLS 

PREFER 

HUSBANDS 

is  the  title  of  a  soul-stirring 
new  serial  by  S.  Gordon 
Gurwit,  starting  in  Septem- 
ber PHOTOPLAY. 

It  reveals  the  romantic 
life  of  a  lovely  script  girl  in 
Hollywood — a  beauty  con- 
test winner  who  also  wins 
the  love  of  two  famous  di- 
rectors. 

Don't  miss  this  thrilling 
tale  as  told  by  an  author 
who  understands  human 
nature  as  few  writers  do, 
and  who  knows  his  Holly- 
wood from  "A"  to  "Z." 

In  September  PHOTOPLAY 
out  August  10th. 
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The  Fairbanks'  Social  War  Is  On ! 
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gang  over  to  his  house  by  the  beach  for  the 
finishing  up  touches — and  the  party  went! 

No  sitting  back  for  Doug,  and  waiting  for 
Hollywood  to  seek  him  out.  The  bull  was 
taken  by  the  homs  (you  know  how  Doug  is  for 
action),  and  already  Hollywood  is  including 
the  Fairbanks  in  their  guests  lists  in  return. 
Thus  has  Doug  flung  the  first  grenade  in  the 
opposing  camp. 

BUT    Mary    Pickford    still    holds    several 
trumps  up  her  little  sleeve,  fear  not. 

The  studio  in  which  Doug  works  and  will 
spend  three-fourths  of  his  time  in  the  future 
making  "Marco  Polo,"  is  closed  to  his  new 
wife.  Mary,  as  president  of  the  United  Artists 
corporation  and  co-producer  of  Lasky-Pickford 
pictures,  holds  forth  in  full  sway  there.  And 
unless  Mary  chooses,  Lady  Ashley  will  be  com- 
pletely shut  off  from  that  source  of  her  hus- 
band's life  and  company.  So  far,  Mary 
chooses  just  that. 

At  exactly  live  forty-five  of  a  recent  Tuesday 
evening,  a  long,  black  limousine  was  seen  to 
linger  in  the  seclusion  of  a  side  street  near 
United  Artists  studio. 

At  six  o'clock,  the  exact  moment  Mary  was 
making  one  of  her  weekly  broadcasts  from 
Pickfair,  the  car  crept  out  of  hiding  and  shot 
through  the  studio  gates.  Doug  and  Lady 
Ashley  had  chosen  this  moment  to  visit  the 
studio  when  Mary's  absence  was  guaranteed. 

He  was  like  a  kid  in  his  eagerness  to  show  his 
wife  his  workshop.  The  fact  that  right  next  to 
his  own  bungalow  stood  one  marked  "Mary 
Pickford"  was  ignored.  The  windows  of  Sam 
Goldwyn's  establishment  and  the  Pickford- 
Lasky  corporation  were  filled  with  everyone 
from  stenographers  to  executives,  all  anxious 
to  see  Doug's  new  wife.  And  they  stared 
eagerly  because  they  knew  full  well  they'd 
never  get  another  chance  to  see  her  until  six 
o'clock  of  a  Tuesday  evening  rolled  around 
again.  Unless,  as  I  say,  Mary  lets  down  the 
bars  herself. 

Another  favorite  spot  closed  to  Doug  and  his 
bride  is  the  lovely  hilltop  mansion  Mary  and 
Douglas  built  together.  In  that  home  stands  a 
certain  room,  Doug's  own,  filled  with  the 
trophies  he  has  gathered  unto  himself  during 
various  hunting  and  exploring  expeditions. 
Priceless  treasures  line  its  walls.  It's  natural 
Doug  should  wish  to  show  this  room  to  his  wife 
and  yet  by  the  terms  of  his  agreement  with 
Mary  he  closed  those  doors  himself.  When  the 
property  settlement  was  made  Mary  was  given 
Pickfair  and  Douglas  the  beach  house  in  which 
he  now  lives. 

Hollywood  has  seen  many  an  odd  threesome 
in  its  child-like  struggle  for  sanity  but  never 
such  a  one  as  this  with  its  melodramatic  situa- 
tions, its  silent,  poignant  struggles  and  its 
dreadful  chains  that  bind  all  three  lives  to- 
gether. So  long  as  Mary  and  Doug  remain 
business  partners  and  co-owners  of  a  Holly- 
wood studio  this  tenseness  is  bound  to  continue. 

The  quaint,  almost  old-fashioned  ideals  that 
make  Mary  Pickford  the  woman  of  importance 
she  is  and  endear  her  to  all  the  world,  prevent 
her  from  accepting  the  usual  1  [ollywood  stand- 
ards of  the  forgivc-and-forget-and-let's  be 
happy  attitude  that  surrounds  other  divorce 
triangles  out  this  way.  What  would  seem  a 
simple  problem  to  most  of  Hollywood  i-  a 
deadly  serious  and  vitally  important  affair  to 
Mary  Pickford.    There  can  be  no  laughing  oil 


of  past  hurts  and  exchange  of  easy  banter  for 
Mary  Pickford.  It  isn't  possible  to  her  nature, 
as  you  can  well  understand. 

All  of  which  makes  it  the  deadly  serious 
combat  it  is.    Where  will  it  end,  one  wonders. 

One  thing  is  sure.  Douglas  Fairbanks  has 
come  back  with  less  cockiness,  with  more 
humble  gratitude  for  friendliness,  and  with 
more  seriousness  of  purpose  than  he  has  had  at 
any  time  since  his  invasion  of  English  society. 
Fairbanks,  as  one  friend  suggested,  is  learning 
that  old  friends  are  best  friends  and  that  one's 
native  land  is  not  a  matter  of  geographical 
boundaries  so  much  as  a  disease  in  one's  blood 
that  cannot  be  counteracted  by  Oxford  accents 
and  one-eyed  spectacles. 

So  Doug  has  come  back  home.  And,  for  the 
most  part,  home  is  glad  to  see  him.  The  beach 
house,  although  decorated  by  Miss  Pickford 
not  so  long  ago,  is,  naturally  enough,  being 
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done  over.  Doug  and  Sylvia  will  make  this 
their  future  home,  traveling  to  China  at  some 
distant  date  for  authentic  background  shots 
for  Doug's  next  production,  "Marco  Polo." 

Whispers  concerning  that  production  grow 
daily  in  Hollywood.  An  announcement  ap- 
pearing in  a  local  paper  and  later  verified  by 
his  associates,  stated  it  had  been  postponed 
until  late  fall.  It  seems  that  while  Doug  and 
his  fiancee,  Lady  Ashley,  were  flitting  from  St. 
Moritz  to  far  flung  islands,  Hollywood  had 
been  doing  some  stepping  herself.  Methods 
for  the  making  of  movies  had  advanced  so  far 
in  the  time  Douglas  had  been  away  that  he 
felt  a  careful  brushing  up  \wis  necessary  before 
undertaking  so  elaborate  a  production. 

"^^H,  well,"  some  people  say,  "before  this 
^^feud   can  gain  much   headway,   Doug's 
marriage  may  be  over.     She's  younger,  you 
know,  by  a  good  ten  years." 

But  most  of   Hollywood   has  other   ii 
Lady  Ashley  is  everything  Mary  Pickford  isn't 
and  a  couple  of  vice  versas.  it  is  pointed  out. 

"When  Mary  Pickford  took  her  place  at  the 
head  of  the  table  as  President  of  United  Artists, 
she  signed  her  death  warrant  to  marriage,"  a 
close  associate  of  Mary's  said.  "No  man  likes 
to  feel  himself  subjugated  to  a  woman  no 
matter  what  the  circumstances,  so  when 
Mary's  word  became  law,  her  marriage  became 
secondary." 

"I've  worked  and  fought  my  way  through 
since  I've  been  twelve  and  /  knoii'  business," 
Mary  told  a  friend  recently.  Mary  has  lived 
and  breathed  motion  pictures  the  greater  part 
of  her  life. 

Lady  Ashley  has  no  desire  for  a  career  in 


pictures  and  displays  not  the  slightest  interest 
in  them  except  as  they  touch  her  husband's  life. 
When  Doug  plans  his  next  movie,  right  or 
wrong  he  can  expect  nothing  but  blind  belief 
from  the  present  Mrs.  Fairbanks.  When 
Douglas  Fairbanks  made  a  movie  in  the  past, 
the  production  was  highlighted  with  hard- 
headed  arguments  and  commonsense  advice 
from  the  then  Mrs.  Fairbanks. 

The  comparison  stands  for  itself. 

Sylvia  Ashley  has  a  long  slim  face  and  an 
ultra  sophisticated  air.  She  has  none  of  the 
naive  girlish  charm  that  is  felt  about  Mary 
Pickford.  She  wears  her  hair,  blonde,  in  a 
devastating  sweep  over  one  eye.  No  curls  are 
in  evidence. 

On  one  very  white  hand  as  she  talks  she 
dangles  a  tiny  Scotty  with  a  huge  plaid  bow. 
Mary's  plaything  is  usually  a  contract  to  en- 
rich the  Pickford  coffers  by  so  much. 

Again,  the  contrast  stands  for  itself. 

Sylvia's  complete  capitulation  to  Hollywood 
is  only  a  forerunner  (as  someone  said)  to  Holly- 
wood's complete  capitulation  to  Sylvia.  She 
loves  its  fog,  its  long  distances,  its  beaches.  It 
all  reminds  her  of  home 

In  contrast  again  to  Mary,  she  not  only 
knows  the  social  game  but  enjoys  it.  It's  no 
secret  that  Mary  Pickford  was  never  happy  in 
the  social  whirl. 

Mary  has  intelligence  and  breeding  and 
charm.  Her  friends  are  devoted  to  her  and  a 
great  loyal  public  is  still  hers.  But  her  most 
beloved  interest  is  still  in  her  career,  whether  it 
be  producing,  acting  on  the  radio,  or  her  new 
and  very  successful  career  of  writing 

Doug  and  Sylvia  prefer  play. 

A  spectator  tells  of  seeing  Fairbanks  and 
Sylvia  walking  up  and  down,  and  up  and  down 
before  several  automobile  agencies,  for  all  the 
world  like  two  kids  before  a  candy  shop.  At 
last  they  entered  one  and  Doug  said.  "I  want 
that  car  with  a  specially  built  body  for  my 
wife." 

DOUGLAS  FAIRBANKS  could  never  have 
bought  anything  for  Mary  Pickford  that  she 
couldn't  have  bought  for  herself.  His  present 
wife  allows  him  the  masculine  satisfaction  of 
giving.  Yes.  it  has  all  the  earmarks  of  lasting. 
A  bit  longer  than  usual,  at  least. 

One  thing  is  certain.  The  Fairbanks  clan 
has  accepted  the  new  Mrs.  Fairbanks  with 
open  arms.  At  the  airport,  Doug's  brother  and 
his  four  charming  nieces  greeted  the  former 
Lady  Ashley,  who  has  incurred  so  much  un- 
favorable publicity,  with  open  arms.  Seeing 
them  waiting  there,  she  hesitated  and  almost 
drew  back.  Her  dread  of  their  manner  of  wel- 
come was  obvious  to  all. 

When  they  advanced  and  tenderly  embraced 
her.  Hollywood  definitely  knew  that  Mary 
Pickford  had  been  replaced  in  the  affections  ,,t 
the  Fairbanks  clan. 

"Lady  Ashley."  said  a  friend  who  knew  her 
abroad,  "will  charm,  flatter  and  control  Holly- 
wood in  less  time  than  you  can  sign  a  movie 
contract.  She  will  hold  the  village  in  tin- 
hollow  of  her  hand  unless  Mary  Pickford  puts 
up  the  battle  of  her  life." 

And  Hollywood  bets  dollars  to  doughnuts 
Mary'  will  fight 

So  the  feud  of  all  time  rolls  merrily  on  and 
the  maneuvers  promise  Hollywood  the  most 
excitement  it  has  had  in  many  a  long,  long 
year 
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Some  Call  It  Love 

[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  29  ] 

to  tlie  latest  movies  together,  to  study  and 
see  what  the  leaders  in  their  profession  were 
doing.  They  stood  in  line  at  the  modestly 
priced  restaurants,  even  after  Bob  had  scored 
such  a  personal  hit  in  "Society  Doctor." 

If  they  had  been  left  alone  for  a  little  while, 
if  they  had  been  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
fringes  of  professional  Hollywood  just  a  bit 
longer,  they  might  have  been  able  to  work  out 
their  problems.  The  ending  might  have  been 
as  sweet  as  the  beginning!  But  Bob's  fame 
was  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  His  popu- 
larity was  so  sudden  that  it  was  miles  ahead 
of  Bob's  wildest  dreams.  Wherever  they  went, 
they  were  trailed  by  cameramen.  Magazines 
and  newspapers  carried  vividly-captioned 
pictures  of  them  together  as  "Hollywood's 
newest  engaged  couple."  Into  the  midst  of 
what  was  a  very  lovely  romance,  Bob's  dizzy 
CAREER  asserted  itself  with  almost  frighten- 
ing importance. 

Everything  they  said  or  did  was  magnified 
out  of  all  proportion  by  a  world-wide  public 
and  a  neon-lighted  Hollywood  that  seemed  in- 
satiable for  details  of  Taylor's  private  life. 
Almost  overnight  this  handsome  boy  had 
developed  from  a  "student  actor"  to  a  million- 
dollar  investment — admittedly  the  most  im- 
portant box-office  personality  since  Gable. 
And  industries  with  million  dollar  investments 
on  their  hands  are  seldom  careless  with  them. 

^^NE  widely  read  commentator  of  movie 
^^doings  printed  the  story  that Taylorhad  be- 
come so  important  to  his  producing  company 
that  a  high  official  of  the  studio  had  written 
a  non-marriage  clause  into  his  contract.  I 
doubt  very  much  if  that  story  was  true.  Bob 
himself  denied  the  rumor  to  me.  But  cer- 
tainly no  one  can  blame  a  studio  for  taking  a 
lively,  personal  interest  in  the  conduct  and 
future  plans  of  a  newly-discovered  gold 
nugget.  Publicity  was  turned  on  full  force. 
At  various  times  rumors  were  manufactured 
to  show  that  he  was  "that  way"  about  Jean 
Parker,  Janet  Gaynor,  Virginia  Bruce  or  any 
other  actress  with  whom  he  was  seen.  These 
stories  were  supposedly  good  for  his  career. 

You  can  understand  Bob's  point  of  view, 
can't  you?  It  was  only  natural  that  this  in- 
experienced college  kid — new  to  the  tricks  of 
the  trade  and  anxious  above  everything  to 
become  a  real  factor  in  the  movie  world — 
should  seek  the  advice  of  men  much  smarter 
in  the  ways  of  Hollywood  careers  than  he 
could  possibly  be  in  his  two  short  years. 

Yet  who  can  blame  lovely  Irene  Hervey  if 
her  patience  became  strained,  then  exhausted 
at  the  avalanche  of  engagements  to  other 
girls,  affirmed  and  denied,  the  disturbing 
rumors  of  "other  interests"  in  Bob's  life?  It 
would  have  been  a  confusing  and  difficult 
time  for  wiser  hearts  than  Bob's  and  Irene's 
to  weather.  But  for  two  very  young,  very 
inexperienced  people  in  love,  it  was  a  situa- 
tion impossible  to  handle. 

They  broke  up.  Soon  after,  Irene  became 
engaged  to  Allan  Jones.  And  don't  make  the 
mistake  of  considering  this  a  "rebound  ro- 
mance"; it  wasn't.  It  was  the  real  thing. 
And  it  definitely  turned  the  page  and  closed 
the  last  chapter  on  what  might  have  been  a 
possible  reconciliation  between  Bob  and  Irene. 

Bob  emerged  from  this  experience  a  wiser  if 
more  disillusioned  boy.  He  told  me  one  after- 
noon, soon  after  the  break  with  Irene: 
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COMFORT  DEMANDS  A  NAPKIN 
THAT  CAN'T  CHAFE ! 

f  KOTEX  CAN'T  CHAFE  / 


The  sides  of  Kotex  are 
cushioned  in  a  special,  soft, 
downy  cotton  to  prevent 
chafing  and  irritation.  Thus 
Wondersoft  Kotex  provides 
lasting  comfort  and  free- 
dom. But  sides  only  are 
cushioned — the  center  sur- 
face is  free  to  absorb. 


Kotex  has  a  special  "Equalizer"  center 
whose  channels  guide  moisture  evenly  the 
whole  length  of  the  pad.  Gives  "body" 
but  not  bulk  —  prevents  twisting  and 
roping.  The  filler  of  Kotex  is  actually 
5  TIMES  more  absorbent  than  cotton. 
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KOTEX  CAN'T  SHOW 


The  rounded  ends  of  Kotex  are  flattened 
and  tapered  to  provide  absolute  invisi- 
bility. Even  the  sheerest  dress,  the  closest- 
fitting    gown,   reveals  no  tell- tale  wrinkles. 


3  TYPES  OF  KOTEX 

ALL  AT   SAME   LOW   PRICE 

1.  REGULAR  — IN  THE  BLUE  BOX  — For  the 
ordinary  needs  of  most  women. 

2.  JUNIOR— IN  THE  GREEN  BOX— Somewhat 
narrower  —  when  less  protection  is  needed. 

3.  SUPER  — IN  THE  BROWN  BOX  Extra 
layers  give  extra  protection,  yet  it  is  no 
longer  or  wider  than  Regular. 


WONDERSOFT  KOTEX 


A    SANITARY    NAPKIN 

made  from  Cellucotton  (not  cotton) 


"If  this  year  in  Hollywood  has  taught  me 
nothing  else  it  has  proved  that  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  think  of  both  marriage  and  a  career 
for  a  long  time  yet.  Years,  in  fact.  I'm  too 
new  to  all  this!  It  has  come  on  me  too  fast. 
I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  get  the  right  per- 
spective on  myself  or  what  has  happened  to 
me.  My  sense  of  values  is  topsy-turvy.  How 
can  I  hope  to  bring  any  reality,  any  lasting 


have  laughed  had  you  suggested  that  it  was 
"heart  trouble"  that  made  Bob  drive  thirty 
miles  to  Barbara's  location  to  eat  dinner  out 
of  a  lunch  box  with  her  rather  than  dining  in 
the  comfort  of  his  own  home. 

They  were  so  far  from  matrimony  (to  hear 
either  of  them  tell  it)  that  Bob  ordered  the 
architect  to  change  the  plans  for  his  little 
bachelor  house  to  one  containing  three  bed- 


Some  call  it  love.    Barbara  Stanwyck  and  Bob  Taylor  call  it  friendship.    They 
are    talking    about    what    at    the    Hollywood    airport?       Bob    N.    Y.,    bound 


happiness  to  marriage  with  anyone  when  I  am 
so  at  sea  concerning  myself?"  He  even  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  he  would  never  marry 
until  he  was  through  tussling  with  a  camera 
career. 

AND  then  he  met  Barbara  Stanwyck! 
They  liked  each  other  from  the  moment 
they  met.  They  would,  naturally.  In  a  town 
not  overly  blessed  with  sincerity  and  common 
sense,  they  share  a  mutual  and  healthy  regard 
for  these  virtues. 

There  is  no  girl  in  Hollywood  with  a  more 
direct,  straight-from-the-shoulder  viewpoint  on 
life  than  Barbara.  And  there  is  no  other  actor 
in  Hollywood  who  fools  himself  less  than  Bob 
Taylor. 

The  following  night,  they  went  to  a  preview 
together.  And  a  few  nights  later  they  went 
dancing  at  the  Trocadero. 

They  were  still  calling  one  another  Mr. 
Taylor  and  Miss  Stanwyck  when  their  first 
"engagement"  rumor  was  Hashed  over  the 
radio.  They  got  a  laugh  out  of  that.  Of  all 
the  people  in  Hollywood  who  were  not  engaged, 
Taylor  and  Stanwyck  were  two  cinches!  But 
they  kept  seeing  each  other. 

Why  should  they  let  a  few  silly  rumors  spoil 
I  heir  new-found  friendship  and  the  fun  they 
had  discovered  they  shared  together?  Let 
Hollywood  and  the  public  believe  what  they 
would.  They  knew  they  weren't  in  love  and 
that  was  the  important  thing. 

They  were  so  convinced  of  it  that  the 
"dates"  they  had  been  having  once  or  twice  a 
week  became  an  every-evening  event.  They 
were  so  obviously  not  in  love  that  they  would 


rooms  and  three  baths — "because  it  will  be 
easier  to  sell  if  it  should  ever  become  nec- 
essary." 

Two  months  ago,  when  the  plans  were  first 
made,  Bob  hadn't  an  idea  in  the  world  that  he 
would  ever  sell  his  bachelor  paradise.  At  that 
time  he  wanted:  ".  .  .  just  a  huge  living  room, 
dining  room,  kitchen  and  one  large  bedroom." 

And  you  can  take  it  from  both  of  them  it  was 
only  friendship  that  kept  Barbara's  telephone 


ringing  practically  every  hour  of  the  day,  only 
to  have  a  rather  breathless  and  excited  voice 
on  the  other  end  of  the  wire  say,  "Hello!"  and 
then  forget  what  else  he  had  called  up  about — 
if  anything. 

Just  before  he  left  for  his  first  New  York 
vacation,  Bob  said  to  me: 

"  I  hope  all  this  tempest  in  a  teapot  about 
Barbara  and  me  won't  break  up  the  swell 
friendship  we've  found  in  one  another.  I 
know  how  Barbara  stands  on  marriage.  She 
doesn't  want  it  for  a  long  time.  Freedom  is 
the  important  thing  in  her  life  right  now  As 
for  me,  I  have  far  too  healthy  a  respect  for 
marriage  not  to  bring  more  to  it  than  I  have 
to  offer  at  the  present.  I  want  to  get  all  the 
adventure,  travel  and  restlessness  out  of  my 
system  before  I  attempt  to  settle  down  as  a 
married  man.  I  want  to  acquire  enough 
experience  so  that  I  know  myself.  I  think  I 
should  before  I  attempt  to  understand  and 
sympathize  with  the  problems  of  another  per- 
son. Every  chance  I  get  between  pictures,  I 
want  to  take  a  trip — want  to  get  far  away 
from  Hollywood.  My  first  jaunt  will  be  to 
Honolulu." 

\/ET  the  very  first  chance  he  got  to  take  that 
*  Honolulu  trip  he  chose  to  remain  close 
enough  to  Hollywood  so  that  he  could  co- 
star  in  a  picture  with  Barbara  Stanwyck! 

They  admit  that  they  fought  against  mak- 
ing the  picture  together.  Oh,  sure!  For  two 
people  who  seem  so  dead  set  against  falling  in 
love,  what  do  you  suppose  their  reason  was? 
They  were  afraid  they  would  quarrel  during 
the  making  of  the  picture  and  thus  end  the 
most  platonic  friendship  in  Hollywood. 

Oh,  they  are  very  wise  and  callous  and  sure 
of  themselves — these  two  who  have  had  so 
many  laughs  over  the  idea  that  they  might 
get  married! 

They're  so  sure  of  what  they  want  from  life: 
their  freedom  to  live,  to  travel,  to  broaden 
themselves. 

Marriage  for  Bob  and  Barbara?  It  is  to 
laugh  they  say. 

Wouldn't  it  be  funny  if  love  had  the  last 
laugh,  after  all? 

What  are  the  words  to  that  song  Marlene 
Dietrich  used   to  sing? 

Falling  in  love  again  .  .  . 

Never  wanted  to  .  .  . 

What  am  I  to  do  .  .  .  can't  help  it 


Cary  Grant  and  Mary   Brian,  still  "twosominq"  it  everywhere,  despite   theii 
denials  oi  a  romance  have  iun  at  the  Grove  with  Hal  Roach  and  Wendy  Barrie 
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Fruil  Whip  a  la 
Mother  Goose 

[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  77  ) 

be  in  military  school  uniforms,  and  Darryl 
Zanuck's  young  daughters,  both  fetchingly 
costumed  in  very  simple  but  very  beautiful 
little  hand-made  dresses  of  white  lawn. 

At  intervals  along  each  table  were  long  box- 
like arrangements  of  pansies,  sweet  peas  and 
baby  fern.  Between  each  floral  display  were 
crystal  bowls  laden  with  tempting  seasonal 
fruit.  In  addition  to  the  usual  fancy  balloons, 
whistles,  squawkers,  horns,  clappers,  and 
decorated  cardboard  hats  at  each  place  stood 
cunning  toy  dogs  of  pink,  blue  or  yellow  plush. 

The  food  for  the  party  was  simple  enough 
to  agree  with  youthful  digestive  systems  yet 
made  festive  by  decoration.  The  chief  course 
was  sandwiches,  cut  exactly  the  same  as  for 
Shirley's  smaller  parties,  but  with  a  range  of 
fillings  which  included  ham,  cheese,  chicken, 
deviled  egg,  and  peanut  butter  and  jelly. 
With  them  were  served  cups  of  hot  chocolate 
or  tall  glasses  of  rich,  cold  milk. 

The  piece  de  resistance  of  the  feast  was,  of 
course,  the  huge  birthday  cake  which  was  a 
masterpiece  of  catering  art.  Some  three  feet 
in  diameter,  it  was  made  of  not  too  rich 
golden  cake  and  iced  with  white  frosting 
elaborately  decorated  in  tiny  pink  and  silver 
candy  balls  and  adorned  with  huge  bows  of 
pink  candy.  As  a  souvenir  of  the  party,  in- 
cidentally, each  guest  was  given  a  small  cake 
which  was  a  perfect  replica  of  the  big  one 
upon  leaving.  Slices  of  brick  ice  cream  and 
the  fresh  fruit  concluded  the  "eats"  part  of 
the  party. 

Then  came  the  "doings."  An  orchestra, 
costumed  as  clowns,  played  and  sang  nursery 
rhymes.  Next  came  a  magician  who  mystified 
all  with  his  rope  and  card  tricks.  Trained 
dogs  and  trained  pigs  then  went  through  their 
amusing  antics  and  finally  the  high  spot  of 
the  party — a  Punch  and  Judy  version  of  the 
fairy  tale  "Little  Snow  White." 


Glamorous  Joan  in  a  Gorgeous 
New  Dress 

The  most  beautiful  full-color  picture  we 
have  ever  published  of  the  most  glam- 
orous girl  on  the  screen.  Joan  Craw- 
ford, looking  her  most  ravishing,  in  a 
dinner  gown  of  vivid  red.  Also  be  sure 
to  get  the  next  issue  in  order  to  make 
your  Fall  fashion  selections.  They  may 
be  purchased  in  department  stores  in 
most  of  the  larger  centers — see  the  list 
on  page  111  of  this  issue. 

September  PHOTOPLAY  out 
August  10th 


NIGHT 
and   DAY 

By  Night ,  .  .  refreshing 
and  tranquil  sleep  in- 
duced by  the  cool  quiet 
of  the  Park.  By  Day.  .  . 
exceptional  conveni- 
ence to  shopping,  busi- 
ness and  theatre  dis- 
tricts. At  All  Times  .  .  . 
excellence    of    service. 

Suites  of  1  to  5  rooms,  each 
with  large  serving  pantry,  by 
the  day,  we sk,  month  or  longer. 

The  NETHERLAND 
CAFE-BAR  •  Air-Cooled 

THE 

SHERRY 
NETHERLAND 

Facing  the  Park 
Fifth  Ave.  at  59th   •   New  York 


/  You  Can  Regain  Periect  Speech  ii  you    D 

STAMMER 


Send  today  for  beautifully  illustrated  book  entitled 
"DON'T  STAMMER."   which  describes  the   Bogue 
Unit   .Method  for  the  scientific  correction  of  stam-  I 
merins  and  stuttering.    Method  successfully  used  at  I 
Kosue  Institute  tor  "S5  years — since  1901.    Endorsed  | 
by  physicians.     Pull  information  concerning  correc- 
tion of  stammerine sent  free.  Noobligation.    Benjamin 
N.  Bogi'e.  Dept .65'?.  Circle  Tower,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


COMING! 

TRUE  STORY 
PICTURES 

True  Story  is  coming  to  the  screen. 
Columbia  Pictures  have  arranged  to 
produce  a  series  of  pictures  based  on 
the  thrillingly  dramatic  true  stores 
that  have  made  True  Story  Magazine 
beloved  of  millions  of  people.  By  the 
time  you  read  this  notice  production 
should  be  in  full  swing. 

If  you  would  like  to  see  re-enacted 
before  your  eyes  the  stories  that  have 
pleased  you  and  touched  you  and 
moved  you  so  deeply  when  you  read 
them  in  True  Story  Magazine  or 
heard  them  on  the  air,  by  all  means 
ask  the  manager  of  your  favorite 
motion  picture  theatre  when  he  ex- 
pects to   run 

COLUMBIA  PICTURES 

Based  on   true  stories  from 

TRUE  STORY  MAGAZINE 


SWIM  PRO  OF— Never  Runs  or  Fades 

Indelible  Darkener  for  Eyelashes  and  Brows.  (Ideal 
Darkener  for  Mustaches.)  One  application  lasts  4  to  5 
weeks.  $1  at  Drug,  Dept.  Stores.  Send  25c  for  Trial  Size. 


Address 

"DARK-EYES".  Deot.3j-H.412  Orleans  St..  Chicago,  III. 


TALKING  PICTURE 
PROJECTION 

SOUND  RECORDING 

TELEVISION-RADIO 


QUALIFY   FOR  GOOD   JOBS 

Learn  the  best-paying  technical 
trades  by  most  modern  train- 
ing1 methods  right  in  the  heart 
of  filmdom  — LOS  ANGELES. 
National  Schools  is  the  oldest, 
largest  trade  school  in  West — 
30.000  graduates.  Latest 
equipment.  Complete  instruc- 
tion in  Talking  Picture  opera- 
tion. Radio  Transcription  Re- 
cording:. Broadcasting.  Televi- 
sion and  complete  Radio  train- 
ing-. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

Unlimited  opportunities  to 
properly-trained  men.  Earn 
room  and  board  while  learning. 
Coacb    R.    R.    (are   allow,.! 

I      \ 


NATION  \1     s(  HOOLS 

I)opt.   PP-K,    I so     I  ,,., .,  St.. 

Los  Angeles.  Calif. 


NAME..    . 

ADDRESS      

CITY 

STJTF 

Lovely  Anita  Louise 


[  CONTINUED  FROM  PACE  49  ] 


just  before  the  birth  of  her  baby,  Ann  knew 
that  her  love  story  was  not  "forever  and  for- 
ever." When  love  fled,  they  had  no  common 
ground.  They  came  from  different  worlds. 
They  did  not  speak  the  same  language  now 
that  their  hearts  were  apart. 

Suddenly  Ann  was  alone — for  a  little  while. 

They  said  at  the  hospital  they'd  never  seen 
a  lovelier  baby.  From  the  very  start  she  was 
white-and-pink-and-gold.  One  lovely  name 
would  not  do  for  such  an  atom  of  perfection. 
So  Ann  christened  her  the  two  loveliest  names 
she  had  ever  heard:  Anita  Louise. 

Struggle,  strangeness,  privation  and  loneli- 
ness are  not  too  difficult  if  one  is  proud.  At 
first,  it  was  almost  unbearably  lonely  and  con- 
fused for  the  girl  who  had  known  nothing  but 
shelter  and  protection  all  her  life.  Her  prob- 
lems were  complicated  by  the  fact  that  her 
knowledge  of  English  was  so  limited.  To  this 
day  the  soft  burr  of  her  native  tongue  clings  to 
her  speech.  But  she  had  two  great  incentives: 
first,  there  was  her  baby;  second,  there  was 
necessity — for  both  of  them! 

The  salary  from  the  position  she  finally  ob- 
tained with  an  interior  decorating  firm  was  not 
large,  but  it  was  adequate.  It  meant  a  place  of 
their  own  and  someone  to  look  after  the  baby. 

The  creed  of  Ann  Beresford's  entire  life  was 
to  surround  her  daughter  with  beauty.  They 
were  never  able  to  pay  much  rent  for  living 
quarters,  but  Ann,  with  buckets  of  white  paint 
to  cover  dark  walls,  and  with  her  knowledge  of 
crisscross  net  curtains  at  the  windows  and  the 
wholesale  prices  she  could  obtain  through  the 
shop,  could  turn  the  most  mediocre  boarding 
house  rooms  into  charming  quarters. 

AXITA  Louise  began  to  grow  up  into  a 
world  that  was  white  and  clean  and  scru- 
pulously attractive.  She  did  not  know  the 
luxury  her  mother  had  known  in  youth,  but 
she  learned  something  more  important — the 
art  of  making  living  charming. 

Anita,  with  her  long  blonde  hair  almost  to 
her  waist,  tied  back  from  her  lovely  face  by 
blue  satin  hair  ribbons,  was  a  talented  little 
girl.  She  danced  and  sang  and  played  the 
piano  and  the  harp  and  the  recreational  hours 
spent  with  children  of  her  own  age  were  care- 
free and  happy.  One  day  a  director  from  an 
Eastern  motion  picture  company  came  to  the 
school  where  Anita  studied  to  see  some  of  the 
children  sign  and  dance.  He  wanted  several 
little  girls  to  play  "angels"  in  a  movie  sequence 
he  was  making.  It  was  inevitable  he  should 
single  out  the  most  angelic  of  them  all. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  Anita's  career  as  a 
professional  child  working  about  the  motion 
picture  companies  in  New  York.  She  was  no 
Shirley  Temple  of  over-night  stardom.  But 
between  her  seventh  and  her  tenth  years,  she 
became  known  as  a  charming  child  actress 

Anita  worked  hard  and  applied  herself  dili- 
gently at  her  studies  in  music  and  dramatic  art. 
Though  Ann  spared  her  allshecould,  the  lit  tlegirl 
learned  early  that  it  was  a  difficult  and  precari- 
ous path  they  trod.  It  seemed  as  though  she 
and  her  mother  were  one  against  the  world. 

But  if  there  was  any  shabbiness,  or  artificiality 
or  ugly  competition  back  of  the  scenes  of  this 
make-believe  world,  it  was  lost  on  the  child 
who  began  to  be  known  simply  as  "Anita 
Louise."  Always  between  Anita  and  stark 
reality  was  the  figure  of  Ann. 


Anita  never  drudged  from  studio  to  studio, 
one  of  those  leg-weary  little  victims  of  overly 
ambitious  mothers.  It  was  Ann  who  took 
Anita's  photographs  and  tests  to  the  various 
casting  directors,  and  Anita  was  seldom 
brought  to  the  studio  unless  a  definite  engage- 
ment was  in  the  offing.  Beside  her  bleached 
and  painted  and  too-sophisticated  little  rivals 
she  must  have  stood  out  like  a  fresh  flower  in 
comparison.  Anita's  hair  was  never  bleached, 
or  twisted  into  tight  curls,  and  only  soap  and 
water  freshness  shone  from  her  lovely  face. 

When  she  worked,  Ann  was  constantly  with 
her.  And  when  she  wasn't  working  every  dime 
her  talent  earned  was  poured  back  into  her 
musical  and  dramatic  education.  When  Anita 
would  protest  her  mother  was  spending  too 
much   money  on  her  personal   advancement. 


PHOTOPLAY'S  SILVER 
ANNIVERSARY  NUMBER 

Next  month  PHOTOPLAY  will  celebrate 
its  twenty-fifth  Birthday — its  three-hun- 
dredth month  of  uninterrupted  service  to 
the  films  and  fandom. 

Great  strides  have  taken  place  in  the 
picture  world  during  this  quarter  Cen- 
tury. PHOTOPLAY  has  reflected  them 
for  you  faithfully.  As  the  motion  pic- 
tures have  improved;  so,  we  believe, 
has  PHOTOPLAY  become  more  vigorous, 
more  beautiful,  more  vital.  We  believe 
we  now  may  say — more  truthfully  than 
ever  before — that  PHOTOPLAY  is  really 
the  ARISTOCRAT  OF  MOTION  PICTURE 
MAGAZINES. 

Watch  for  the  many  innovations  and 
extra  features — the  colorful  pictures  and 
chronicles  of  early  film  history — that  will 
be  featured  in  the  September  issue,  in 
commemoration  of  PHOTOPLAYS  SIL- 
VER ANNIVERSARY. 


Ann  would  say:  "What  is  spent  today  is  like 
money  in  the  bank  tomorrow." 

Even  the  people  who  knew  them  "when" 
never  quite  knew  the  struggle  they  went 
through  as  Anita  grew  from  a  child  to  a  glori- 
ously slender  golden  girl  approaching  her 
'teens.  They  were  very  proud,  these  two; 
when  they  followed  the  movies  to  Hollywood 
there  was  no  way  for  anyone  to  guess  that  the 
smartly  dressed  blonde  woman  who  acted  as 
her  (laughter's  "agent"  was  so  footsore  and 
weary  from  walking  the  rounds  from  studio  to 
studio  she  could  hardly  keep  on  her  feet ! 
Their  savings  just  barely  managed  to  carry 
them  from  picture  to  picture  until  the  time 
when  it  seemed  there  was  suddenly  nothing  for 
them  to  do  but  to  wait  for  time  to  catch  up 
with  Anita's  great  ambition. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Ann  Beresford 
found  it  hard  to  keep  up  the  make-believe  game 
she  played  with  her  daughter  that  "everything 


was  all  right."  But  Anita  knew  their  problem 
better  than  her  mother  suspected.  She  knew 
Ann's  devotion  had  brought  her  along  as  far  as 
it  could.  Xow  it  was  up  to  her  to  really  help 
carry  the  burden. 

It  was  Anita  who  made  the  decision  that  if 
she  could  no  longer  obtain  work  in  the  movies 
during  "the  awkward  age,"  she  could  at  least 
try  to  get  work  on  the  stage;  and  it  was  Anita 
who  came  home  to  the  surprised  Ann  one  day 
and  told  her  she  had  found  stage  work  in  one  of 
the  shows  Henry  Duffy  was  presenting  at  the 
El  Capitan  Theater. 

There  was  only  one  big  drawback.  There 
would  be  two  weeks  of  rehearsals  without  pay! 

Every  day  Anita  and  Ann  walked  ten  miles 
to  the  theater  from  their  apartment  on  the 
other  side  of  town  because  they  were  too  proud 
to  ask  for  an  advance  on  Anita's  salary  and 
they  did  not  have  the  necessary  bus  and  car- 
fare! When  it  is  a  choice  of  dividing  one's 
money  into  eating  or  walking — walking  is  a 
much  healthier  pursuit. 

*"PHAT  engagement  in  the  Henry  Duffy  show 
*  was  the  end  of  the  story  behind  Anita  and 
the  beginning  of  her  known  career.  Hollywood 
audiences,  seeing  the  beauty  of  this  child,  mur- 
mured her  name,  and  the  legend  of  her  loveliness 
brought  her  into  studio  prominence  again 

It  was  not  a  sudden  jump  into  the  spotlight, 
but  a  sure  one  beginning  with  an  RKO-Radio 
contract  and  carrying  on  through  three  years 
into  leading-ladyships  in  such  pictures  as  "  \ 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  and  "Here's  To 
Romance."  Now  she  is  under  contract  to 
Warner  Brothers. 

Not  since  Claire  Windsor  has  sheer  beauty 
heralded  such  an  interesting  career  as  Anita's, 
though  she  is  disappointed  with  reviews  that 
mention  her  loveliness  before  her  work — if  it  is 
possible  for  Anita  to  be  disappointed  with  any- 
thing at  this  stage  of  her  new  success. 

When  I  first  heard  this  story  behind  Anita's 
career  and  her  unspoiled  beauty.  I  wondered  if 
it  were  possible  that  a  devoted  mother  might 
have  spared  her  daughter  too  much?  I  thought 
of  the  bleak,  bitter  childhood  of  a  girl  like  J  an 
Crawford  and  the  dramatic  personality  those 
days  had  built  toward.  Had  her  persistent 
devotion  perhaps  cheated  Anita  out  of  realities 
she  should  have  faced? 

But  it  was  Anita,  not  her  mother,  who  an- 
swered that  question  for  me.  She  looked  very 
serious  and  very  young  as  she  said: 

"  I  am  grateful  for  the  protection  and  devo- 
tion my  mother  gave  me!  No  child  is  cheated 
who  is  spared  the  shabbiness  of  life  in  girlhood 
Childhood  is  not  the  time  to  face  disillusion- 
ments  >>r  disappointments.  The  scars  they 
leave  are  too  deep.  I  hope  I  have  always  un- 
derstood, even  if  I  have  not  experienced  every 
-ti'|>  along  the  way 

"  Now  that  1  am  on  the  threshold  of  my  own 
life  and  the  management  of  my  own  career, 
because  mother  wants  it  that  way,  I  am  glad 
that  her  protection  has  left  me  with  only  eager- 
ness and  happiness  at  the  prospect  of  my  w  ork 
and  that  I  am  not  bored,  or  tired  or  satiated 
with  a  career  before  I  actually  begin  on  my 
own — as  so  many  child  performers  are  " 

And  Ann  Beresford  said  1  think.  I  have  taught 
my  daughter  that  there  is  real  contentment 
and  happiness  in  the  work  she  loves  so  much." 

Seeing   \nita   .   .   .  who  can  doubt  it:* 
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The  Tempesluous  Life  Story 
of  Luise  Rainer 

[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  75  ] 


such  a  little  book  as  they  call  a  prospectus?' 
She  gave  me  such  a  little  book  as  told  you  all 
about  that  Dumont  school  and  what  it  had 
done  for  people.  And  then  on  a  piece  of  paper 
she  wrote  down  my  name  and  address. 

"I  thought  my  address  she  wanted  to  mail 
me  advertising.  And  so  on  my  long  way  home 
I  said  to  myself  how  stupid  I  had  acted  and 
how  on  another  day  when  I  should  feel  more 
brave  I  must  do  it  all  over  again  and  find  the 
words  to  explain  to  that  girl  at  the  typewriter 
how  I  wanted  to  join  that  school. 

"But  many  days  they  passed  while  I  am 
talking  to  myself  and  telling  myself  how  this  is 
my  chance  and  I  must  take  it  and  asking  my- 
self what  I  can  do  and  where  I  can  go  if  I  miss 
this  chance.  And  finally  a  letter  comes  with 
the  name  of  that  school  on  the  envelope.  In  it 
somebody  I  do  not  know  writes  to  say  the  next 
morning  I  must  go  there  for  a  try-out." 

THE  girl  in  Louise  Dumont's  office  had  seen 
a  legion  of  stage-struck  girls,  many  of  them 
prettier  than  Luise  Rainer  undoubtedly.  And 
as  for  talent,  she  had  worked  in  that  theater- 
school  for  years  and  so  she  had  some  reason  to 
be  bored  by  girls  who  fancied  themselves  the 
undiscovered  stars  of  the  future.  But  she  also 
had  seen  enough  girls  to  know  Luise  had  some- 
thing most  people  do  not  have.  She  had  felt 
it  tremble  in  Luise's  movements.  She  had 
heard  it  whisper  in  her  voice.  She  had  seen  it 
questing  in  her  eyes.  She  had  told  Louise 
Dumont  about  her.  And  knowing  how  sated 
with  beauty  and  budding  talent  this  recep- 
tionist was  Louise  Dumont  had  commissioned 
her  secretary  to  write  that  letter. 

Before  Luise  grasped  all  her  correspondent 
had  to  say  the  letters  began  doing  a  dervish 
before  her  eyes.  She  had  to  go  to  her  room 
and,  schooling  herself  to  be  calm,  read  a  few 
words  at  a  time;  the  letters  wouldn't  remain 
still  for  her  to  read  any  more  than  that. 

"She's  a  strange  girl,"  Luise's  grandmother 
wrote  to  her  father  that  same  day.  "After 
flying  downstairs  from  her  room  to  throw  her 
arms  around  me  and  turn  me  in  a  crazy  dance, 
telling  me  how  much  she  loved  me  and  how 
grateful  she  was  to  me  for  having  her  stay  with 
me  in  the  city,  she  tore  upstairs  again  and  spent 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  her  room  with  her  door 
closed.  And  tonight  at  dinner  I  know  she 
didn't  know  what  she  ate." 

Behind  the  closed  door  of  her  room  Luise 
that  day  had  studied  the  role  she  planned  to 
use  in  her  try-out  the  next  morning.  Had  her 
grandmother  paused  at  her  door  and  listened 
she  would  have  heard  her  reciting  Strindberg, 
announcing,  "I  will  bathe  myself  in  your 
blood!"  And  she  might  have  been  a  little 
alarmed. 

"When  I  walked  the  next  morning  to  that 
school,"  Luise  says,  laughing  at  herself,  "if  the 
earth  had  come  up  and  closed  around  me  I 
wouldn't  have  been  aware  of  it.  It  was  in  my 
mind  I  was  living.  The  houses  and  the  trees 
and  the  people  on  the  streets  I  did  not  see.  I 
saw  only  my  own  fantasies." 

In  the  Dumont  theater  the  stairs  which  led 
from  the  door  to  the  stage  were  high  and  steep 
and  narrow.  Luise  shuddered  inwardly  at  the 
sound  of  her  heels  against  them,  every  step. 
She  kept  waiting  for  someone  to  peer  over  a 
landing,  to  call  "Who  is  it?"    But  she  saw  no 


one  at  all  until  she  reached  the  stage  level. 
There  a  girl  came  out  of  the  shadows  and  indi- 
cated an  old  kitchen  chair  on  which  she  was  to 
sit  down  and  wait. 

Then  it  was  Luise's  turn.  She  stepped 
around  some  dusty  scenery  and  she  was  on  the 
stage.  Lying  below  and  before  her  was  the 
auditorium  with  its  shadows  blurred  by  a  few 
dim  figures.    One  of  the  figures  spoke: 

"Begin,  please!" 

Luise  waited  for  one  moment,  for  a  feeling 
for  the  role  she  was  about  to  play  to  come  alive 
inside  her.  Standing  there  she  hypnotized  her- 
self into  a  feeling  for  her  part.  Once  she  had 
done  this  she  escaped  that  theater.  She  was 
in  the  setting  Strindberg  described  as  the 
background  for  that  scene. 

It  was  the  voices  that  called  her  back  to 
earth.  A  man  stood  in  the  orchestra  pit,  lean- 
ing against  the  apron  of  the  stage. 

"That  was  very  nice,"  he  told  her.  Then, 
"What  have  you  done  before,  Miss  Rainer?" 

"Me?"  Luise's  eyes  lay  still  and  tragic  in 
her  white  face.  "  But  I  never  have  been  in  the 
theater." 

He  smiled  patiently.  "  We  have  ways  of  dis- 
covering what  you  have  done,  you  know,"  he 
told  her. 

She  repeated,  "I  never  have  been  in  the 
theater." 

"Ask  her  to  do  something  else,"  called  a 
woman's  voice. 

"Could  I,"  Luise  asked,  offering  the  book  of 
the  play  from  which  she  had  memorized  a 
second  scene,  "could  I  have  someone,  please, 
to  give  me  the  cues?" 

"So,"  the  man  said,  "how  do  you  know  to 
ask  for  cues  if  you  haven't  been  in  the  theater?  " 

Luise  laughed.  "Everyone  knows  that," 
she  told  him. 

As  she  did  the  second  scene  there  was  silence. 
It  was  interrupted  only  once,  by  an  excited 
whisper  that  came  from  Louise  Dumont  her- 
self. When  Luise  finished  she  came  up  from 
the  back  of  the  theater  and  put  her  arms  about 
her.  "You  have  great  talent,"  she  said.  "You 
have  great  talent." 

HPHEY  entered  Luise  in  their  theater  at  once, 
™  gave  her  a  two-year  contract,  and  stipulated 
she  would  receive  twenty  dollars  a  week.  They 
might  have  paid  her  more  than  that  and  they 
told  her  so,  honestly.  They  paid  her  only  that 
much  to  keep  her  down  to  earth,  so  she  would- 
n't be  able  to  do  anything  but  work  and  learn 
all  the  things  which  an  actress  must  know. 
She  had  emotion.  That  they  granted.  But 
technique,  they  explained,  was  something  else 
again,  something  which  had  to  be  learned 
through  study  and  instruction,  observation  and 
experience.  When  Luise  had  signed  her  con- 
tract she  telephoned  her  parents.  She  told 
them  she  would  not  be  coming  home.  They 
were  upset.  They  protested.  They  pleaded. 
But  Luise's  voice  came  back  to  them  over  the 
wire  firmly  yet  happier  than  they  ever  could 
remember  it  sounding  before.  And  it  may  have 
been  this  which  finally  decided  them. 

Luise  found  a  room  in  a  house  near  the 
school.  It  was  only  half  as  large  as  it  might 
have  been  because  of  the  deep  slope  of  the 
eaves.  But  it  cost  very  little,  as  little  as  she 
could  afford  to  pay. 

"Living  there  under   the   roof,"  she  says, 
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"cooking  on  a  gas  burner,  sewing  my  own 
clothes,  saving  for  a  long  time  to  buy  curtains 
to  hang  at  the  windows  and  some  pots  of 
flowers,  T  was  happy,  truly  happy. 

"Oh,  it  was  good  that  I  should  live  that  way 
on  such  a  little  for  so  long.  Because  never 
since  have  I  been  afraid.  Of  anything.  Be- 
cause of  then  I  know  such  simple  circumstan- 
ces I  can  be  happy." 

Luise's  first  appearance  was  in  a  leading 
r61e.  It  so  happened  one  of  the  first  produc- 
tions staged  after  she  became  affiliated  with 
the  school  offered  a  leading  role  which  re- 
quired more  emotion  than  technique.  After 
that,  however,  she  played  many  small  parts. 
She  was  a  maid.  A  child.  And  she  played 
wo  nen  two  and  three  times  her  own  years. 

The  busier  they  kept  Luise  the  more  content 
she  was.  But  during  the  weeks  when  her 
roles  were  small,  again  driven  by  her  restless- 
ness— a  psychic  prairie  fire — she  would  work 
feverishly  at  writing  or  music  or  dancing  or 
painting.  She  would  sleep  only  a  few  hours  at 
night  and  she  wouldn't  always  eat. 

"Darling,"  Louise  Dumont  scolded  her  one 
day,  "you  must  not  try  to  do  so  much.  You 
must  just  be  an  actress." 

THIS  influenced  Luise.  For  the  woman  who 
was  helping  her  find  her  way  in  the  theater 
was  her  idol.  She  would  do  everything  Louise 
Dumont  told  her  to  do  and  nothing  Louise 
Dumont  told  her  not  to  do. 

"Swish-sh-sh-h,"  she  says,  "like  that  the 
restlessness  used  to  come  out  of  me  as  I  worked 
in  that  theater.  Like  air  rushing  out  of  a  tire 
that  has  been  pumped  too  full." 

From  the  day  of  Luise's  try-out  those  as- 
sociated with  the  school  speculated  about  her 
future.  In  guarded  whispers  when  Louise 
Dumont  was  around.  For  she  was  afraid 
Luise  might  become  over-confident,  not  work 
as  hard,  and  thus  develop  into  less  of  an  artist 
thin  she  had  it  in  her  to  be.  Inevitably, 
though  those  prophesies  which  were  whispered 
in  the  school,  found  their  way  into  other 
theatrical  circles.  And  it  wasn't  long  after 
that  when  it  wasn't  only  in  Luise's  irregular 
letters  that  the  Rainers  had  news  of  her.  More 
and  more  frequently  there  would  be  items 
about  her  in  the  theatrical  columns. 

Max  Reinhardt  sought  her.  She  played 
with  his  company  in  the  dramas  of  Shakes- 
peare, Ibsen  and  Pirandello.  In  Vienna  the 
public  took  her  to  its  heart.  Critics  called  her 
the  wonder-child  of  the  drama. 

Soon  she  was  a  star.  She  played  mature 
roles.  Deval's  "Mademoiselle,"  Dreiser's 
"American  Tragedy,"  Wasserman's  "Lukar- 
dis,"  Pirandello's  "Six  Characters  in  Search 
of  an  Author."  And  then  Paris  and  London, 
too,  came  to  acclaim  her  as  one  of  the  greatest 
emotional  actresses  of  the  day. 

Hollywood  sent  emissaries.  She  received 
them  politely  but  no,  thanking  them  for  their 
flattery  and  their  fine  offers,  she  assured  them 
it  was  right  there  in  Vienna  in  her  own  beau- 
tiful little  house  that  she  was  going  to  stay. 
She  was  happy  there,  she  told  them,  and  when 
you  are  happy — unless  you  are  a  great  fool — 
you  do  not  go  away. 

If  you've  seen  the  "Great  Ziegfeld"  you 
know  pretty  much  what  Luise's  life  was  like 
at  this  time  for  it  was  not  dissimilar  to  the 
background  she  knew  in  that  picture  in  her 
role  of  Anna  Held.  Very  charming  gentlemen 
sent  orchids  to  her  dressing-room,  managers 
trailed  her;  her  endorsement  was  sought  for 
advertisements;  representatives  of  newspapers 
and  magazines  called  to  interview  her.  There 
were  hours  of  rehearsals.  There  were  fittings. 
She  sat  while  artists  painted  her  and  photog- 
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raphers  photographed  her.  There  were 
nervous  first-nights  and,  long  afterwards,  the 
sentimental  sadness  which  always  fills  a  theater 
when  a  curtain  rings  down  on  a  play  for  the 
last  time.  Afternoons  she  drove  or  worked 
with  her  music  teacher,  except  when  there 
were  matinees. 

As  a  little  girl  when  a  certain  few  grown-ups 
visited  at  her  house  Luise  had  been  pleased 
and  excited.  She  had  sat  quietly  in  a  corner 
of  the  parlor  hanging  on  every  word  uttered. 
Those  people  made  you  laugh  and  they  made 
you  think.  She  considered  them  special 
people.  Their  words  really  went  inside  of  you 
to  stir  feelings  and  thoughts  you  hadn't  known 
you  had.  All  the  other  relatives  and  friends 
who  came  to  call  she  had  merely  accepted, 
thinking   little  about   them.     If  possible  she 


A  far  cry  from  the  awkward  girl  who 
made  her  debut  in  Vienna  is  the 
sophisticated  alluring  Luise  Rainer  of 
today,  but  the  amazing  childlike 
naivete   is   still   as  appealing   as  ever 


had  escaped  to  her  own  room  on  the  long 
Sundays  when  they  sat  talking  after  a  heavy 
dinner  and  the  room  became  clouded  with 
smoke  from  the  men's  cigars.  For  their  words 
only  brushed  faintly  against  your  mind,  like 
little  birds  in  flight. 

NOW  all  of  Luise's  close  friends  were  like 
those  few  special  people  she  had  known  when 
she  was  young.  They  would  gather  evenings 
after  the  theater  at  her  house.  And  they 
would  sit  long  over  the  supper  table,  jurists, 
physicians,  writers  and  theater  people  mostly. 
Often  beyond  the  curtains  drawn  across  her 
windows  dawn  would  spill  a  pale  light  in  the 
sky  before  they  would  break  up.  And  listen- 
ing to  the  things  they  had  to  say  and  sharing 
in  the  conversation  she  used  up  nervous 
energy  beyond  that  consumed  by  her  work. 
Doing  this  to  a  large  extent  she  escaped  the 
unhappy  restlessness  which  had  possessed  her 


always  when  she  had  been  younger  and  had  no 
outlet  of  any  kind.  But  I'm  sure  even  then 
she  knew  some  bad  times  and  occasionally  be- 
haved in  the  manner  which  earlier  had  caused 
her  father  to  call  her  "The  Black  One." 

Beyond  everything  else  in  Luise's  life  then 
there  was  one  man.  She  loved  him.  So  you 
can  imagine  how  it  was  with  her.  How  she 
never  picked  up  her  telephone  without  hop- 
ing it  would  be  his  voice  that  would  come  over 
the  wire.  How  she  could  tell  when  he  was 
about  to  enter  her  drawing-room,  because  she 
was  sensitive  to  his  ring  at  the  door.  How  she 
carried  the  dear  inflections  of  his  voice  in  her 
heart.  And  how  all  the  other  people,  even 
those  she  liked  best,  were  simply  part  of  a 
background  against  which  he  lived  and  moved. 

This  man  had  a  name  which  counted  for  a 
great  deal  in  the  world.  Therefore,  now  that 
he  is  dead,  Luise  will  not  talk  of  him.  She  has 
gone  to  great  lengths  not  to  have  his  name 
linked  with  her  name.  She  doesn't  want  his 
memory  kept  alive  in  any  quarter  where  it 
does  not  live,  because  of  the  great  things  he 
did  himself,  because  he  once  was  important 
in  her  life  and  she  is  now  a  motion  picture  star. 

While  she  was  playing  in  Vienna  in  "Six 
Characters  in  Search  of  an  Author"  both  Rufus 
LeMaire  and  Clarence  Brown,  the  director, 
saw  her  and  returned  to  America  to  proclaim 
her.  Again  emissaries  were  sent  to  talk  with 
her,  this  time  from  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
Now  she  listened  to  them,  consented  to  a  screen 
test,  and  finally  signed  the  flattering  contract 
which  brought  her  to  the  United  States. 

This  time  it  was  different.  The  one  who 
really  counted  was  gone.  She  no  longer  was 
happy.  And  unless  you  are  a  great  fool  when 
you  are  unhappy  and  you  can  get  away  you  go. 

T  CAN  see  her,  a  hurt  child,  making  a  brave 
*  effort  to  live  even  though  life  had  little  value, 
slight  meaning.  Congratulating  herself  when 
working  feverishly  in  the  theater  for  a  whole 
day  she  would  lose  that  loneliness  which  used 
to  rise  from  her  heart  until  she  feared  some- 
times it  must  smother  her.  But  knowing  all 
the  time  that  it  would  come  again,  as  it  always 
did,  when  she  had  to  stop  work  and  lie  down 
alone  in  the  dark  for  the  duration  of  the  night 

At  this  time  there  was,  of  course,  pain  for 
her  in  everything,  in  such  little  routine  things 
as  her  house-man  planting  spring  hyacinths  in 
the  window-boxes,  and  even  in  the  scrape  of 
his  shovel  as  he  cleaned  away  the  first  fall  of 
snow. 

"When  you  grow  up,"  Luise  told  me  that 
day  we  sat  together  in  her  little  house  deep  in 
the  canyon,  "and  such  things  happen  to  you 
so  that  inside  for  you  life  always  must  be  sad, 
then  you  need  to  work  for  money  so  the  shell 
of  life,  it  can  be  pleasant. 

"Still  those  things  that  happen  to  you  to 
make  you  sad,  I  think  you  live  long  enough  to 
be  grateful  for  them.  It  is  through  unhappi- 
ness  you  learn,  that  perceptions  they  grow 
keener,  that  you  get  into  sympathetic  touch 
with  all  the  people  " 

It  is  two  years  now  since  she  arrived  in 
America  on  the  lie  de  France,  visited  in  New 
York  for  a  few  days,  and  then  took  the  train 
for  California. 

"In  the  night  during  the  four  days  on  the 
train  I  couldn't  sleep,"  she  told  me.  "I  kept 
my  shade  raised.  I  lifted  my  Scottie  up  to  the 
window  to  show  him  all  the  things.  I  said, 
'Look,  Johnny!  Look!'  And  he  looked,  al- 
ways Johnny  he  looked 

When  Luise  and  Johnny  arrived  in  Cali- 
fornia she  got  a  little  car  and  went  driving 
around  to  find  a  house.  The  scarred  hills 
thrown  against  the  sky  were  strange  to  her. 
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She  could  not  live  among  them.  But  finally 
she  drove  down  through  a  canyon  to  the  sea. 
This  was  familiar.  This  might  have  been  the 
same  sea  she  had  known  ever  since  she  was  a 
little  girl.    So  it  was  there  she  took  her  house. 

It  was  understood  she  would  have  six 
months  to  learn  English.  But  she  promised 
herself  she  would  know  enough  in  those  six 
months  to  play  her  first  role  or  she  would  re- 
turn home.  She  had  a  teacher  to  work  with 
her  every  day,  but  it  was  by  listening  that  she 
insists  she  learned  most. 

Fortunately  she  didn't  go  home.  As  you 
know  two  months  after  she  landed  in  Holly- 
wood she  was  put  in  the  role  Myrna  Loy 
originally  was  scheduled  to  play  with  Bill 
Powell  in  "Escapade." 

Following  the  release  of  that  picture  Luise 
wasn't  as  happy  as  would  have  been  expected. 
In  fact,  she  says,  "Following  a  success  always 
I  am  most  sad.  I  know  how  much  of  the  thing 
that  was  in  my  mind  escaped  me." 

In  any  event  now  she  was  a  Hollywood  star. 
But  she  continued  to  follow  her  own  ways,  to 
run  around  with  her  black  hair  blowing  topsy 
turvy,  wearing  either  a  sailor-suit  dress  or  her 
favorite  tailored  dark  blue  pajamas.  And  the 
holiday  she  embarked  upon  was  in  no  wise 
star  stuff.  She  drove  to  Mexico  in  her  car. 
Sometimes  she  slept  at  night  in  a  grove  of 
trees.  And  when  the  ocean  looked  inviting 
she  camped  on  its  shore  for  a  few  days. 
Sometimes  she  lived  with  working  girls.  She 
had  long  conversations  with  the  boys  who 
filled  her  tank  at  gas  stations.  Rainy  nights 
she  put  up  in  auto  camps. 

Then  suddenly  she  grew  tired  of  this  noma- 
dic existence  and  growing  restless  she  left  her 
car  and  hurried  back  to  Hollywood  by  plane. 
She  urged  the  studio  to  put  her  to  work  at 
once.  That  they  were  able  to  locate  her  car 
and  have  it  shipped  back  was  a  miracle  for 
when  she  asked  them  to  do  this  she  had  only 
the  vaguest  notion  where  she  had  left  it. 

It  was,  as  you  know,  in  the  colorful  role  of 
Anna  Held  in  "The  Great  Ziegfeld,"  playing 
opposite   Bill    Powell   again,    that   Luise  was 


next  cast.  And  now  she  has  completed  the 
leading  role  opposite  Paul  Muni  in  Pearl 
Buck's  "The  Good  Earth."  Those  who  have 
seen  previews  of  this  picture  do  not  spare  the 
word  genius. 

The  stories  about  the  frankness  and  com- 
plete honesty  with  which  Luise  talks  to  the 
men  who  sit  in  the  executive  offices,  who  hoi 
her  career  in  their  hands,  are  as  amusing  as 
they  are  numerous.  When  her  pictures  are 
run  after  they  have  left  the  cutting-room  she 
is  not  inhibited  about  saying  what  she  thinks. 
She  objects  vehemently  to  this  being  taken 
out  and  that  being  left  in.     She  has  no  fear. 

AXD  why  not  should  I  say  the  things  I  feel  ?" 
she  asked  me,  mixing  up  the  sequence 
of  her  words  the  way  she  does  when  she  grows 
intense.  "It  is  the  things  I  try  hard  to  do 
right  that  they  cut  up  any  way.  So!  If  they 
grow  cross  with  me  and  tell  me  I  cannot  work 
any  more  for  them  .  .  ."  She  shrugged. 
"I'm  not  afraid.  AU  I  care  for  is  to  express 
what  I  feel,  to  give  back  to  people  the  images 
and  feelings  which  people  and  things  they  give 
me.  And  now  that  I  have  had  the  outlet  of 
acting  I  can  afford  to  acquire  the  tecknick — 
no,  tech-nique — I  would  need  to  express  al 
that  in  another  way,  dancing  maybe.  Or 
writing.  Or  painting."  She  laughed.  "To  be 
called  The  Most  Glamorous  or  The  Most 
Wonderful,  about  that  kind  of  reputation  and 
career  I  do  not  care  at  all." 

As  I  said  when  I  began  Luise's  story  the 
things  she  feels  and  the  things  she  says  and  the 
things  she  does  aren't  Hollywood  born.  They 
aren't  any  part  of  the  circus  of  being  a  motion 
picture  star.  Even  when  she  was  a  very  little 
girl,  as  you  have  seen,  it  was  the  same.  She 
never  has  been  one  to  fit  neatly  into  any 
pattern,  not  even  the  flamboyant,  dramatic 
pattern   of   Hollywood. 

All  of  which  makes  her  one  of  the  most  color- 
ful personalities  in  the  film  colony  today  and, 
I  have  no  doubt,  one  of  the  greatest  actresses. 

The  End. 
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ZIP  Perfumed  Depilatory  Cream 
For  years  this  has  been  the  choice  of 
women  everywhere.  Quick  .  .  .  Easy  . . . 
Effective.  Extra  large  tubes  at  low  prices. 
ZIP  Epilator  — IT'S  OFF  because  IT'S  OUT 
The  only  Registered  Epilator  available 
for  destroying  superfluous  hair.  With 
your  package  you  receive,  free,  a  large 
jar  of  ZiP  Cream  Deodorant,  and  a  tube 
of  my  delightful  Massage,  Cleansing 
and  Tissue  Building  Creme. 

Treatment  or  Free  Demonstration 
al  my  Salon.  Write  lor  booklet. 
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the  highly  decorative  Marlene  Dietrich. 
Here  they  are  shooting  the  Robert  Hitchens 
novel  in  Technicolor  under  the  banner  of 
Selznick  International  Pictures.  The  Inter- 
national part  is  no  mere  label  in  this  film  for 
the  set  is  a  League  of  Nations. 

Here  you  find  Dietrich  (German),  Charles 
Boyer  (French),  Basil  Rathbone  (English), 
director  Richard  Boleslawski  (Polish),  Tilly 
Losch  (Austrian),  and  Joseph  Schildkraut  (I 
don't  know  what). 

In  the  dazzling  scene  we  watch,  the  lithe 
Tilly  Losch  is  leading  a  group  of  cafe  enter- 
tainers through  a  torrid  dance  routine.  This 
is  the  interior  of  an  Algerian  night-spot  and 


stands  behind  the  camera  and  holds  a  piece  of 
lattice  in  front  of  a  spotlight  in  order  to  throw 
an  artistic  shadow  across  Dietrich's  face. 
Then  another  grip  stands  in  front  of  a  light 
and  waves  his  arms  so  that  it  will  seem  like 
the  moving  shadows  of  the  dancers,  whom 
Dietrich  is  supposed  to  be  watching. 

All  this  preparation  takes  almost  an  hour, 
then  cameraman  Hal  Rosson,  one-time  Mr. 
Jean  Harlow,  beckons  to  Dietrich.  She  wears 
a  loose  grey  gown  with  a  pale  green  hooded 
cape.  Behind  the  camera  she  has  placed  a 
large  dressing-table  mirror  so  that  she  can 
watch  herself  as  she  acts.  She  falls  naturally 
into  a  graceful  posture  and  the  scene  begins. 


Just  like   any  other   young   couple   who  are   "that  way"   about   each   other, 
blonde    Toby    Wing    and    Tom    Brown    enjoy   their   pop   at    the    Rollerdrome 


while  all  the  dancing  girls  stand  about  twid- 
dling their  turns  a  fight  begins.  There  is  a 
wild  melee,  and  when  the  Arabic  shouting  dies 
down,  it  turns  out  that  Henry  Brandon  has 
been  stabbed.  It  seems  he  has  been  trifling 
with  Tilly's  affections. 

Like  all  color  sets,  the  lighting  here  is  sub- 
dued and  comes  from  yellowish  lamps  that 
throw  a  beam  somewhat  like  sunlight.  An 
odd  thing  on  this  set  is  the  smoke  pots  which 
are  to  lend  murkiness  to  this  crowded  cafe. 
The  smoke  is  perfumed,  heavy  and  quite 
oriental. 

Whin  the  set  is  cleared  of  tin-  dancing  girls, 
there  is  a  close-up  of  Dietrich.  As  much  time 
is  taken  for  this  as  for  the  big  crowd  scene. 
First,  a  stand-in  takes  the  place  so  that  the 
complicated  lighting  can  be  arranged.  Die 
trich  is  to  be  sitting  on  a  bench  next  to  a 
grey  wall.  A  painter  daubs  the  wall  so  that 
it  will  pick  up  no  high   lights.    Then  a  grip 


You  notice  that  director  Boleslawski  is  not 
around,  and  here's  the  inside  story  why  he 
isn't:  Dietrich  wants  to  play  this  scene  with 
stylized  restraint,  but  Boleslawski,  considering 
that  there  is  a  killing  and  some  fiery  dancing 
going  on,  thinks  that  Marlene  should  move 
her  head  about.  Dietrich  wants  to  move  only 
her  eyes.  So,  while  the  camera  is  shooting. 
Rosson  says,  "Miss  Dietrich,  if  you'll  move 
your  head  a  bit  I  think  I  can  get  a  better 
light  on  your  eyes."  She  falls  for  the  ruse  and 
moves  her  head  never  realizing  that  this  will 
be  used  as  a  react  ion. 

WHILE  all  this  is  going  on,  the  quietly  con 
tained  Charles  Boyer  goes  amiably  about 
his  business  on  the  sidelines.  He  seems  less 
touched  by  Hollywood  than  any  other  actor. 
He  doesn't  even  want  to  be  famous  as  a 
personality.  He  wants  to  be  known  only 
through  his  roles.    For  all  the  sensitive  con- 


tours of  his  face,  Boyer  is  a  crack  all-round 
athlete.  He  spent  most  of  his  boyhood 
nursing  broken  bones  received  from  playing 
French  football 

SPEAKING  of  broken  bones,  Warners  had 
a  scene  in  "The  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade"  which  they  were  so  sure  would 
result  in  injuries  that  they  held  it  until  the 
last  day  of  the  picture.  This  is  the  famous 
charge  where  six-hundred  cavalry  men  ride 
"into  the  valley  of  death."  It  is  honestly  one 
of  the  most  exciting  spectacles  ever  set 
before  a  camera. 

To  see  this,  you  get  up  early  on  a  cold 
California  morning  and  drive  some  forty  miles 
out  in  San  Fernando  valley.  Here,  in  a  hidden 
ranch  is  the  historic  setting.  It  is  mined  with 
high  explosives  over  which  the  horsemen 
must  make  their  hazardous  way.  By  the  time 
you  get  to  the  location,  the  sun  is  high, 
beating  down  heavily  on  the  sweltering  cow- 
boys adorned  in  full  uniform. 

The  six  hundred  of  them  are  outlined  on  the 
horizon  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  They  await 
the  signal  to  charge  from  director  Michael 
Curtiz.  This  scene  can  be  shot  only  once.  It 
is  now  or  never.  A  siren  blows,  a  flag  waves 
and  the  riders,  their  ribboned  lances  high  in 
the  air,  come  charging  down  the  slope.  A 
couple  of  horses  fall  in  the  scramble.  They  are 
not  seriously  hurt,  but  a  rider  breaks  a  leg. 

As  the  horses  thunder  along  the  level 
stretch,  the  planted  bombs  fill  the  air  with 
roars.  There  are  cameras  placed  all  over  the 
hillsides  to  get  the  action  in  one  take.  The 
most  interesting  camera  angle  is  shot  from  an 
automobile  that  rides  parallel  to  the  horses. 
The  car  moves  in  a  thousand  foot  long  ditch, 
making  this  the  longest  "dolly"  shot  on  record. 

After  the  bedlam  of  this  take,  the  horses 
and  the  men  are  checked  for  injuries.  Then 
there  is  a  hurried  consultation  with  the  camera 
and  sound.  Everyone  is  relieved  when  it  is 
found  that  nothing  went  wrong. 

•"PHE  other  horsey  picture  of  the  month  is 
*  Paramount's  "The  Texas  Ranger,"  which 
eulogizes  those  G-Men  of  the  frontier  days. 
Just  back  from  a  month's  location  in  Texas, 
the  company  is  finishing  up  with  a  few 
interiors. 

We  watched  one  with  Benny  Hart  let  t,  the 
obstreperous  young  heckler,  Jack  Oakie,  Fred 
MacMurray  and  the  newly-married  Jean 
Parker.  MacMurray  and  Oakie.  up  to  the 
necks  in  guns  and  chaps,  tell  Bartlett  to  be 
sure  and  study  his  lessons.  After  this  bit  of 
sound,  it'  unpleasant,  advice,  they  make  for 
the  door,  but  before  they  get  there.  Jean 
wafts  into  the  scene.  She  is  all  crinolined  out 
in  a  bustled  outfit.  But  there  is  nothing 
demure  about  her  action,  for  she  throws  a  few- 
harsh  words  at  the  affable  Mr.  MacMurray 
who  slams  the  door  as  he  leaves 

This  is  one  of  the  quietest  scenes  in  the 
wildly  woolly  Story  The  gun  shooting  was  all 
done  on  location.  But  even  this  comparatively 
peaceful  interlude  is  given  interest  by  Yidor's 
swift  direction.  When  it  is  over  Jack  Oakie  sits 
in  front  of  a  mirror  and  admires  the  beard 
which  he  has  grown  for  the  role. 

This  rest  period  is  a  big  moment  for  a  bit 
player.  He  stands  self-consciously  nervous  in 
front  of  Yidor,  who  is  sizing  him  up  for  a  part. 
A   curious    thing   about   the  way   actors   are 
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chosen  for  roles  is  that  they  are  seldom  picked 
by  their  personal  appearance.  They  must 
bring  a  photograph.  Even  though  this  actor 
is  costumed  as  he  will  (or  hopes  to)  appear  in 
the  film  Vidor  spends  more  time  scrutinizing 
the  still  than  he  does  the  man.  There  is  a 
conference  with  the  cameraman  and  then  the 
decision  is  made.    P.S. — The  man  got  the  job. 

TATHILE  things  move  quietly  on  "The 
'"  Texas  Ranger"  set,  there  is  no  end  of 
drama  on  the  next  stage  where  Lewis  Mile- 
stone is  directing  the  lovely  Madeleine  Carroll 
and  Gary  Cooper.  This  is  one  of  the  big 
scenes  from  the  Chinese  melodrama,  "Chinese 
Gold."  It  is  Miss  Carroll's  room  in  a  Shanghai 
hotel,  and  Cooper,  who  has  just  killed  her 
father,  is  trying  to  keep  Miss  Carroll  from 
phoning  the  police.  Porter  Hall,  who  was 
killed  yesterday,  is  sitting  by  the  camera,  as 
alive  as  anything. 

Cooper,  towering  above  the  blonde  English 
star,  has  his  hand  wrapped  in  a  handkerchief. 
Between  shots,  the  prop  man  colors  the  im- 
provised bandage  with  studio  "blood." 

Milestone  shoots  very  slowly  and  between 
set-ups  there  are  social  gatherings  on  the  set. 
While  we  were  there,  the  players  were  con- 
gratulating visitor  Jack  Mulhall,  the  ex-star 
who  has  been  given  the  leading  role  in  a  series 
to  be  made  at  an  independent  studio.  Another 
visitor  was  Richard  Wallace,  the  director  who 
was  almost  killed  in  a  plane  crash  on  the  way 
east  to  film  some  scenes  at  Annapolis. 

One  of  the  games  they  play  on  this  set,  in 
fact  the  game  which  has  swept  all  Hollywood, 
is  "Handies."  Now  that  the  races  at  Santa 
Anita  are  gone  till  next  winter,  this  game  is 
the  current  time-killer.  It  is  played,  as  you 
probably  know,  by  making  symbols  with  the 
hand.  Some  are  unprintable,  but  pretty 
nearly  all  of  them  are  side-splitting.  You 
should  see  James  Stewart  do  Absent-Minded 
Indian  Looking  In  The  Sun. 

XJO  matter  how  many  nutty  games  Holly - 
*^wood  takes  up,  it  will  be  difficult  to  top 
the  crazy  antics  on  the  "Lady,  Take  Care" 
set.  This  film  is  a  scrubbed  Hays'  office  ver- 
sion of  that  salty  stage  hit,  "Sailor,  Beware." 
We  arrived  in  time  for  the  first  day's  shooting 
while  everyone  was  still  full  of  pep  and  prac- 
tical jokes. 

The  set  is  the  deck  of  an  American  warship 
and  Buster  Crabbe  is  a  Marine  who  is  taking 
quite  a  roasting  from  a  bunch  of  gobs.  One 
of  the  gobs  is  a  gangling,  red-headed  man 
named  Wesley  Barry.  You  might  remember 
him  as  the  bare-footed  kid  in  Mary  Pickford's 
"  Freckles."  The  other  gobs  are  Jack  Chapin, 
who  is  Paramount's  latest  discovery,  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Benny  Baker. 

Moon-faced  Benny  Baker  began  his  theatric 
life  as  a  stooge  for  the  Broadway  wise- 
cracker,  Lou  Holtz.  Now  that  he  is  famous  in 
his  own  right,  Benny  has  a  stooge.  Which 
goes  to  show  how  a  person  can  get  ahead  in 
this  world.  Benny's  stooge  is  an  ex-baker 
named  Joe,  who  can  speak  no  English  except 
a  few  memorized  scenes  from  Shakespeare  and 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address. 

When  director  Ted  Reed  told  the  cast  that 
he  wanted  some  good  American  youth  types 
for  sailor  backgrounds,  Benny  introduced  Joe. 
To  prove  himself  a  local  boy,  Joe  recited  his 
version  of  the  Gettysburg  Address,  the  only 
American  thing  he  knows.  Now  it  is  a  stand- 
ard gag  around  the  set  that  everyone  must 
talk  to  Benny  through  his  stooge.  Even  the 
director  gives  Benny  instructions  via  the 
English  mangling  Joe. 

The  first  day  of  production  on  a  picture  is 
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mostly  spent  taking  stills  for  theater  lobbies. 
But  none  of  these  stills  will  be  as  laughable  as 
the  things  that  go  on  between  shots. 

"FINDING  this  no  place  for  serious  studio 
*  observation,  we  moved  out  to  another  stage 
where  Ann  Sothern  and  frisky  Francis 
Lederer  are  co-starring.  Their  picture  will  be 
called  "The  Count  of  Arizona"  or  "My 
American  Wife."  The  front  office  can't  decide 
which  title  they  like  better.  We  like  "My 
American  Arizona." 

The  story  features  a  new  twist  on  the  usual 
story  about  the  American  heiress  who  mar- 
ries a  foreign  nobleman.  The  nobleman  turns 
out  to  be  no  hand-kissing  sponger,  but  a 
hard-working  business  man  who  helps  build 
his  wife's  fortune. 

The  set  is  Ann  Sothern's  home.  She  sits  on 
the  staircase  while  below  her  the  house  is 
littered  with  trunks  and  valises,  as  she  is 
supposed  to  be  leaving.  In  reality,  Ann  has 
just  come  back  from  New  York.  Because  of 
the  trunks,  we  can't  get  close  enough  to  ask 
her  about  her  trip,  so  she  shouts  across  the 
room  to  us.  We  shout  back.  She  tells  us 
about  just  missing  a  plane  that  crashed  and 
about  seeing  her  boss,  Photoplay's  editor,  in 
New  York. 

Appearing  with  Ann  in  this  picture  is 
Billie  Burke,  now  a  good  deal  richer  from  the 
"Great  Ziegfeld"  revenue. 

When  the  lights  go  on  the  scene  begins.  It 
is  an  excellent  example  of  complicated  timing 
that  will  seem  simple  on  the  screen.  A  maid 
walks  up  to  Ann.  A  woman  downstairs  calls 
to  her,  and  two  van-men  come  in  to  move  the 
trunks.  It  shows  you  what  care  and  skill  go 
into  even  the  most  routine  sequences.  At  the 
end  of  the  take,  Ann  comes  downstairs  and 
goes  out  of  the  house.  Since  we  wanted  to 
see  how  Jesse  Lasky  and  Mary  Pickford 
were  getting  along  as  producers  we  left,  too. 

At  the  United  Artists  lot,  the  second  Pick- 
ford-Lasky  production  is  in  full  swing.  It 
is  taken  from  a  slyly  burlesqued  story  by 
Wallace  Smith,  that  tells  of  a  singer  who  is 
kidnapped  by  a  music-loving  Mexican 
bandit. 

Leo  Carrillo  is  the  gangster  and  Nino 
Martini  is  the  singer.  They  are  standing  in  the 
courtyard  of  Carrillo's  hacienda.  In  the  back- 
ground is  a  cute  baby  burro,  some  goats  and 
viciously  armed  bandits.  Martini  wants  to 
know  why  he  has  been  captured.  And 
Carrillo  waving  a  revolver,  says  he  wants 
music. 

"But  I  don't  want  to  be  with  a  bandit 
gang,"  Martini  protests. 

This  doesn't  stop  Carrillo.  He  tells  Martini 
he  can  be  a  Corporal,  a  Captain,  even  a 
General  if  he'll  stay  with  the  gang  and  sing. 

"I  don't  want  to  sing  just  for  a  gang," 
Martini  insists.  "  I  want  to  sing  for  the  whole 
world.  On  the  stage,  in  the  movies,  in  opera. 
Even  on  the  radio." 

With  that,  Carrillo  has  an  idea.  He  will 
hold  up  a  radio  station  and  turn  it  over  to 
Martini.    So  the  boys  leave  for  the  dirty  work. 

This  is  a  very  humorous  scene  as  Carrillo 
plays  it.  And  it  is  given  an  added  touch  by 
the  Americanisms  that  sneak  into  the  talk. 
For  the  bandit  has  seen  the  gangster  films  and 
wants  to  copy  the  Chicago  high-pressure 
methods. 

Rouben  Mamoulian,  who  directs  "The  Gay 
Desperado,"  waves  a  little  baton,  like  an 
orchestra  leader.  The  players  watch  him  for 
signals.  There  is  a  little  goat  on  the  set  and 
when  Mamoulian  shakes  the  stick  at  the  actors, 
the  goat  nods  his  head  up  and  down.  He  is 
Hollywood's  first  "Yes  Goat." 
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Rose  colds,  hay-fever,  dust,  glare,  'wind, 
pollen  irritations — WHAT  enemies  your 
eyes  do  have  in  summer!  HOW  can  you 
keep  them  from  looking  bleary,  strained 
or  sunburned  .  .  .  feeling  itchy  and 
uncomfortable,  spoiling  your  loveliness. 

EASILY!  —  with  the  new  eye-beauty 
remedy  I  BATH  used  by  beautiful  women 
as  regularly  as  they  wash  their  faces. 
You  can  actually  feel  IBATH  soothing 
away  inflammation  —  coaxing  back 
clearness,  flash  and  sparkle.  And  how 
deliciously  cooling  and  refreshing!  A 
real  relief  as  well  as  a  beauty  aid  to 
poor  hay-fever  victims. 

Don't  hesitate  to  use  it  often,  as  most 
lovely  women  do.  .  .  .  IBATH  is  a  reliable 
physician's  formula,  only  50c  at  all  good 
drug  stores.  Get  it  —  and  even  if  you 
get  summer  sneezes  easily,  you  can  keep 
your    eyes    from    showing    it    this    year! 


ibath 

McKesson  &  robbins 

Manufacturing  Chemists  sine*  1833 


The  Shadow  Stage 
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PAROLE!  —Universal 

MORE  propaganda,  but  done  so  well  you 
won't  mind.  Louis  Friedlander's  direction 
makes  a  vigorous  story  out  of  simple  parole- 
system  expose,  and  newcomers  Henry  Hunter 
and  Ann  Preston  should  catch  your  immediate 
interest.  Story  revolves  around  several  paroled 
convicts  who  use  the  current  situation  to  awful 
advantage.     It's  timely. 


AND   SUDDEN   DEATH— Paramount 

BUILT  out  of  a  title,  the  idea  behind  an  es- 
say, and  popular  interest  in  the  t rathe  death 
toll,  this  fails  because  of  flimsy  story.  Ran- 
dolph Scott  is  the  handsome  policeman  who 
reforms  Frances  Drake,  speed-demon;  suspense 
is  exceptional  and  the  many  shattering  crashes 
will  put  you  in  a  frenzy  of  safe  driving  for 
several  days. 


The    Carrillos.    en     masse,    take    to    the    bounding    main    in    their    yacht. 
"Thetis,"  Daughter     Edith     and    Mrs.     Carrillo     help     Leo     who     is     skipper 


•fe    HEARTS  DIVIDED— Warner  Brothers 

TV'M  VNCE,  humor  and  drama  abound  in 
*Vhis  lavishly  produced  story  of  young  Jer- 
ome Napoleon,  played  by  Dick  Powell,  who 
comes  in  America  as  a  goodwill  ambassador 
and  falls  in  love  with  an  American  girl,  Marion 
Davies.  Edward  Everett  Horton,  Charles 
Ruggles  and  Arthur  Treacher  supply  the  com- 
edy; Claude  Rains  the  high  spot  as  Napoleon. 


THE  LAST  OUTLAW     Radio 

WITH  its  tongue  in  its  cheek,  this  story  of 
an  old  time  safe  cracker  who  helps  track 
down  a  young  bandit.  Tom  Tyler,  is  Snappy, 
amusing  entertainment  and  sets  a  high  in 
Westerns.  Hoot  Gibson,  a  young  rancher  in 
love  with  Margaret  Callahan,  and  sheriff  Henry 
Walthall  bring  fun,  romance  and  drama  to  the 
climax. 


EDUCATING  FATHER— 20th  Century-Fox 

TV  N  innocuous  little  picture  of  somebody's 
**home  town  and  the  Jones  family7,  with  sev- 
eral thrills  and  nice  photography.  The  story 
meanders  about  the  affairs  of  a  country  drug- 
gist who  tries  to  keep  his  air-minded  son  in- 
terested in  the  gaseous  concoctions  of  his  soda 
fountain.    Dixie  Dunbar  is  good,  the  rest  fair. 

^V     THE  KING  STEPS  OUT— Columbia 

f  l<  \(  K  MOORE  returns  as  a  high-spirited 
^^country  Princess  who  traces  down  Emper- 
or-of-Austria  Franchot  Tone  in  the  accepted 
musical  comedy  fashion.  The  entire  picture  is 
charming,  brilliant  with  romance  and  wit  and 
Miss  Moore's  unforgettable  voice;  Walter  Con- 
nolly is  excellent.  You  will  recapture  an  illu- 
sion or  two. 

^    SECRET  AGENT— GB 

THIS  is  a  powerful  and  dramatic  spy  story 
with  none  of  the  usual  flag  waving;  the 
theme  being  rather  that  the  espionage  business 
is  often  a  bungling  and  ruthless  type  of  murder. 

Sent  to  apprehend  a  German  spy.  British 
agent  Ashenden  finds  he  has  been  furnished 
with  a  wife,  Madeleine  Carroll,  who  has  a  per- 
sistent American  admirer,  Robert  Young.  Con- 
vinced they  have  the  man  they  want,  Peter 
Lorre,  their  assistant,  casually  pushes  him  over 
a  cliff.  Finding  they  made  a  mistake,  their 
disillusionment  mounts  to  bitterness  and  they 
determine  to  resign.  Learning  of  another  clue, 
Ashenden  continues  his  task,  whereupon,  his 
pseudo-wife  runs  away  with  Robert  Young. 

What  happens  to  the  real  spy  is  built  up  with 
the  help  of  splendid  photography  into  a  hugely 
dramatic  climax. 

All  four  principals  are  extremely  competent, 
and  the  picture  is  directed  with  sophistication 
and  finesse  by  Alfred  Hitchcock  of  "39  Steps" 
fame.    It  is  definitely  adult  entertainment. 


^    SPENDTHRIFT 


Wanger-Paramount 


GRAND  fun  based  on  the  platitude  that  the 
rich  have  their  troubles.  Henry  Fonda  is 
a  penniless  millionaire  sportsman  who  marries 
conniving  Mary  Brian,  discovers  his  mistake 
and  attractive  Pat  Paterson  at  the  same  time 
George  Barbier  makes  a  superlative  grouch 
and  the  horse  races  are  honeys. 

HIGH  TENSION— 20th  Century  Fox 

ASW  S.GGERING  he-man  Brian  Donlevy 
who  knows  his  job  but  not  his  women 
transforms  his  piano-playing  pal.  Norman  Fos- 
ter,  into  a  first  class  sea-diving  engineer.  Don- 
levy's  courtship  of  Glenda  Farrell,  his  rowdy 
battles,  his  daring  and  bragging,  make  this 
hotsy  totsy  entertainment  from  start  to  finish 
Helen  Wood  is  distinctive  as  secretary. 

WOMEN  ARE  TROUBLE— MGM 

OUT  of  a  grey-haired  story  Stuart  Erwin 
and  Paul  Kelly  have  [lulled  this  neat  com- 
edy by  special  effort,  and  l'.rrol  Taggart  has 
helped  with  brilliant  direction.  Pace  through 
mil  i<  a  breathless  gallop,  with  Kitty  Mel  high 
convincing  as  one  of  the  gunmen's  molls  and 
Florence    Rice   authentically   a   cub    reporter 
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but  where  the  atmosphere  is  far  less  hectic. 

She  nearly  threw  the  locals  into  hysterics 
once  by  taking  a  vacation  in  auto  camps  up 
and  down  the  California  coast  line. 

When  she  married  it  was  no  front-page 
"playboy,"  nor  back  scene  executive  (or  any 
one  elsewhocould  "help  her  career  along"  as  we 
put  it  delicately) .  The  gentleman  of  her  choice 
was  a  boyhood  beau,  Harmon  O.  Nelson,  an 
orchestra  leader  whom  Bette  calls  "Ham." 
Hollywood  shook  its  head  several  times  over 
that  marriage,  and  rumored  it  wouldn't  last 
six  months.  Just  to  add  to  her  long  record  of 
being  different,  Bette's  has  developed  into  one 
of  the  happiest  marriages  in  the  film  colony. 

Yet  this  symbol  of  the  Free  Spirit,  this  girl 
who  personifies  feminine  independence  as  com- 
pletely as  any  one  personality  in  our  glamor- 
ous midst,  kept  up  her  high  batting  average  of 
the  unusual  when  she  made  the  statement  that 
opens  this  story. 

When  the  most  independent-minded  girl  in 
Hollywood  claims  that  men  are  making  an  un- 
necessary fuss  about  Woman's  independence, 
that  is  something! 

COMING  from  any  one  but  Bette,  it  might 
have  sounded  suspiciously  like  an  "effective" 
remark.  Only  Bette  doesn't  dress,  or  look,  or 
talk  for  effectiveness.  The  frank  directness  of 
her  mind  is  reflected  in  her  type  of  clean  loveli- 
ness. She  is  more  like  the  girl  in  "Petrified 
Forest"  than  anything  else  you  have  seen  her 
•  do  on  the  screen. 

This  day  she  wore  a  simple  navy  dress 
trimmed  with  red  buttons.  A  wide,  navy  hat, 
far  back  from  her  face  gave  it  even  more  of  a 
•direct,  open  look. 

She  said:  "It  is  difficult  to  discuss  men  as  a 
group,  because  they  do  not  generalize  as  easily 
as  women.  I  believe  there  are  more  individ- 
ualists among  men  than  among  women.  That 
is  because  men  have  dared  to  lead  their  own 
lives  through  all  the  years  that  women  have 
been  hemmed  in  by  conventions.  For  that 
reason,  personal  honesty  comes  to  men  more 
naturally.  They  don't  bother  to  play-act,  nor 
disguise  their  true  feelings  as  women  do.  So 
they  are  more  individual.  But  there  is  one 
grievance  they  share  as  a  group — and  that  is 
the  plaint  against  the  Free  Woman! 

"Aren't  men  being  a  little  stubborn  about 
this  point,  exaggerating  the  great  changes  it 
has  made  in  their  lives?  Of  course,  I'm  not 
holding  that  women  have  not  come  out  of  the 
kitchens  into  wider,  happier  and  more  inter- 
esting lives.  They  had  to!  They  had  to  if 
they  were  going  to  keep  pace  in  the  same  world 
with  men.  They  have  made  themselves  more 
vital  and  more  interesting.  A  great  many  of 
them  have  found  work  that  has  brought  great 
happiness  in  real  self-expression.  But  the 
woman  doesn't  live  who  can  truthfully  look 
herself  in  the  mirror  and  say  that  her  work, 
her  profession,  her  career,  or  what  ever  fancy 
name  you  want  to  put  on  it,  comes  before  the 
right  man!  Very  young  women  may  think 
that  success  is  all  they  want  or  need  from  life, 
but  a  few  years  in  actual  contact  with  the 
world  takes  that  out  of  them.  The  most  tragic 
word  in  the  world  to  a  woman  is  Alone! 

"Why  should  men  get  such  mental  indiges- 
tion over  the  fact  that  women  have  cheated 
them  of  nothing,  and  really  added  more  inter- 
est and  color  to  their  lives  together  by  her  in- 


dependence, though  I  hate  that  word.  Self- 
expression  is  so  much  better.  If  men  would 
only  admit  it,  I  think,  in  time,  they  would 
have  come  to  hate  the  colorless  bunnies  who 
remained  in  the  background  of  their  lives, 
never  voicing  an  opinion  except  over  the  apple 
strudel,  or  the  merits  of  the  new  cook. 

"Men  may  not  realize  that  they  are  secretly 
proud  of  their  women  who  have  achieved — 
but  I  believe  in  their  hearts  they  are.  It  adds 
so  much  more  glory  to  their  conquest.  There 
is  subtle  flattery  in  the  conquest  of  a  clever 
woman  that  mere  alliance  with  a  dull  one  can 
never  hold. 

"Of  course,  a  man  has  to  know  his  woman! 
I  would  be  the  first  to  deny  that  women  are  not 
inclined  to  let  their  success  go  to  their  heads  a 
little,  if  not  to  their  hearts!  I  know,  because  I 
went  through  that  stage  myself.  There  was  a 
time  when  I  might  have  ruined  my  married 
happiness  completely  because  of  a  little  trait  I 
was  developing  of  ordering  my  particular  world 
to  revolve  around  me!  As  Bette  Davis,  of  the 
movie  star  Da  vises,  I  had  ideas!  But  'Ham' 
took  all  that  out  of  me  in  short  order.  He 
didn't  quarrel.  He  didn't  even  complain.  He 
just  went  ahead  and  planned  our  lives  around 
both  of  us  without  paying  any  attention  to  me. 

"  If  men  would  only  realize  that  even  women 
who  are  doing  things  on  their  own,  do  not 
want  to  intimidate  men — no  matter  what  they 
may  do  or  say.  Spoiled  women,  like  spoiled 
children,  will  try  to  get  away  with  things — 
even  when  they  hope  they  won't. 

"Men  should  boss  women  more!  This  is 
particularly  true  of  American  men.  Women 
adore  feeling  they  are  possessed,  that  they  be- 
long to  a  dominant  male.  As  I  see  it,  the  great 
danger  in  Woman's  new  place  in  the  scheme  of 
things,  is  not  nearly  so  menacing  to  women  in 
that  they  will  upset  the  apple  cart  by  wearing 
the  pants — as  it  is  that  men  are  going  to  let 
them  get  away  with  it!  All  men  need  to  do  is 
to  quit  pouting  over  their  lack  of  dominance, 
and  begin  to  assert  it  more.  The  women 
won't  mind.    They'll  love  it." 

AFTER  they  had  cleared  away  the  salads  and 
■  we  had  settled  down  to  cigarettes  and  iced 
tea,  Bette  went  on:  "Perhaps  most  of  the  im- 
portant delusions  from  which  men  suffer  may 
be  summed  up  in  their  almost  childlike  confi- 
dence in  symbols.  Though  men  may  heatedly 
deny  they  are  unduly  impressed  by  labels, 
names  and  reputations,  they  are,  completely! 
They  even  judge  clothes  by  how  much  they 
cost.  And  if  the  world  marks  a  woman 
"Clever,"  men  are  afraid  of  her.  Let  it  mark 
her  "Good,"  and  they  respect  her.  Mark  her 
"Bad,"  and  she's  just  another  one  of  those 
women.  Mark  her  an  innocent  child  who 
doesn't  know  her  way  around,  and  they'll  be- 
lieve that  without  bothering  to  look  behind 
the  label  and  find  out  if  it  is  true,  or  if  it  is 
really  a  Gold  Digger  pulling  the  strings. 

"Men  are  almost  unnecessarily  sentimental 
about  ideas  revolving  around  such  words  as 
Home,  Fireside,  Little  Feet,  and  Four  Walls — 
even  though  they  won't  put  down  the  evening 
paper  to  make  any,  or  all  of  it,  more  enjoyable. 

"It  is  sad,  but  true,  that  while  women  never 
tire  of  the  game  of  continual  romance,  men  do! 
Their  love  may  be  .as  strong  as  a  woman's — 
after  all,  love  has  inspired  men  to  write  the 
great  music  and  books,  and  paint  the  great 


HOLLYWOOD 

H    SHINES    WITH    K 

WHITTEMORE'S 


Above  you  see  Evalyn  Rickart,  ward- 
robe-mistress of  RKO-Radio,  inspect- 
ing a  pair  of  shoes  that  has  been 
cleaned  and  polished  with  Whitte- 
more's.  And  in  the  wardrobes  of  other 
big  studios — Paramount,  Columbia  — 
thousands  of  shoes  are  kept  ready  for 
wear  with  Whittemore's  Polishes! 

Where  every  piece  of  footwear  must 
look  like  new — from  those  of  the  low- 
est extra  to  those  of  the  greatest  star 
— Whittemore's  is  used  exclusively. 

Whittemore  Bros,  have  been  making 
fine  shoe  dressings  for  nearly  a  century. 
If  you  want  your  shoes  to  shine  like 
the  star's,  use  Whittemore's! 


Raquel    Torres,    t>ivaciotis    motion    picture    star, 
usith     some    oj    her     Whittemore  -  shinerl     shoes. 


•  This  sensational  new  White  aires  an  even,  nrir- 
shoe  whiteness  that  dttcs  not  flake  or  rnh  off.  In 
three    generous     containers  —  bottle,     jar    or    tube. 
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♦Quills  are  smart — write  it  down!  Marion  Valle, 
who  delights  all  America  with  her  brilliant  hat 
creations,  pierces  this  adorable  coral  pink  felt 
crown  with  a  striking  jade  green  quill.  Says 
Miss  Valle:  "It  is  smart  for  both  summer  and 
fall,  for  dress,  suit,  and  coat  styles,  and  it  has 
an  off-the-face  brim  which  does  not  cast  a 
shadow  over  the  eyes — this  is  very  important, 
for  it  allows  the  all-important  eyes  full  power 
to  display  their  magnetic  charm." 


MOD€RN  ^LL/JlThcih-Up  IS  QS  N€C€SSQRY 
TO  CkaAm  AS  TH€  SMflRT€ST/7to" 

Ever)  woman's  chance  for  romance  depends  principally  on 
charm.  The  eyes  can  express  this  vital  quality  more  than  any 
other  feature.  Popular  women  know  this  rule  by  heart.  Charm 
is  within  the  reach  of  every  woman  and  girl  instantly,  easilj  . 
surely — with  the  famous  Maybelline  Eye  Beaut \   Aids! 

Don't  take  our  word  for  it — prove  it  for  yourself,  do  to  your 
favorite  toilet  goods  counter  today  and  purchase  Maybelline 
Mascara  in  the  solid  form  or  the  New  cream  form.  See  how 
easily  you  can  apply  it.  Instantly  your  lashes  look  twice  as 
long.  Notice  how  smoothly  and  evenly  it  darkens  your  lashes — 
how  daringly  beautiful  it  makes  them!  Best  of  all,  they  will 
appear  naturally  dark  and  luxuriant. 

Scientists  show  there  is  no  more  waterproof  mascara  than 
Maybelline.  Tearproof.  Absolutely  harmless.  No  stinging.  Not 
lumpy    or    beady    on    the    lashes — keeps    them    soft    and    silky. 

I  i  ii  million  modern,  fastidious  women  have  proved  Maybelline 
Eye   Beauty  Aids  to  be  the  finest   that    money  can  buy.  The 
Solid   form    Maybelline   Mascara   is  obtainable  at   drug  anil   de- 
partment   stores,    in    a    beautiful   feel   and   gold    metal    vanity 
only   75(    complete  with  specially  designed  brush.   Refills  35c. 

Generous  10c  introductory  sizes  oi  Maybelline  Solid  and 
<  ream  form  Mascaras,  (including  brush).  Eyebrow  Pencil,  Eye 
Shadow,  Eyelash  Tonic  Cream,  and  special  Eyebrow  Brush 
may  be  had  at  all  leading  10c  stores.  Try  them  TODAY!  You 
will  be  more  than  delighted — you  will  want  to  tell  all  your 
friends    about    this    breath  taking    easy    way    to    loveh     charm' 


THE  WOKI.IVS  LARGEST  SELLING  EYE  BEAUTY   AIDS 


pictures  of  the  ages — but  after  it  has  been 
crowned  by  its  ultimate  objective,  matrimony, 
they  are  content  to  leave  it  there  and  pass  on 
the  moonlight  and  the  red,  red  roses  to  the 
newcomers  in  the  field. 

"There  is  too  much  to  be  said  on  this  sub- 
ject to  be  tackled  in  one  short  article.  But 
whether  men  know  it  or  not,  or  whether  they 
are  ever  going  to  do  anything  about  it,  the  fact 
remains  that  women  never  really  forgive  them 
for  growing  dull  in  love!  The  Good  Provider 
and  the  Model  Husband  might  be  completely 
shocked  out  of  their  complacency  if  they  really 
knew  the  thoughts  going  on  in  the  back  of  the 
mind  of  their  reconciled,  but  bored,  wives! 
Such  little  things  make  women  happy!  The 
indulgent  husband  who  places  a  diamond  brace- 
let on  his  wife's  wrist  every  anniversary  should 
take  time  out  to  remember  that  a  compliment 
on  a  new  dress,  an  unexpected  little  dinner  for 
two,  a  surprise  bouquet  of  flowers  for  no  par- 
ticular reason,  spread  out  over  the  other  364 
days  in  the  year,  are  not  only  cheaper  demon- 
strations of  his  affection,  but  much  more 
effective   ones. 

Details  are  such  important  things  in  love 
stories.  It  is  too  bad  men  will  not  take  just 
a  little  more  time  for  them. 

"The  only  thing  more  unforgivable  to  a 
wife  than  the  sad  knowledge  that  her  husband 
has  become  dull  to  her.  is  the  even  more  terrible 
realization  that  he  is  dull  to  other  women! 
Women  may  pretend,  and  even  feel  great 
jealousy  for  men  who  are  attractive  to  other 
women,  but  in  their  hearts  they  really  love  it. 
Married  men  should  take  particular  note  of 
that  hint!  That  I'm-all-spoken-for-and-settled- 
down-and-married-look  is  the  dullest  thing 
that  can  happen  to  a  man!" 

FOR  a  girl  who  didn't  believe  men  could  be 
"generalized,"  Bette  seemed  to  have  done 
very  well  in  hitting  on  the  common  male 
idiosyncrasies. 

"I  hope  all  this  hasn't  sounded  critical,  or 
carping,"  Bette  laughed,  "because,  honestly.  I 
don't  feel  that  way  toward  men  at  all.  I  like 
men.  I  like  the  way  they  think,  and  talk,  and 
the  direct  way  they  do  things  without  subter- 
fuge, and  above  all  else,  their  lack  of  pettiness. 

"This  is  purely  a  personal  reaction,  but  I 
particularly  like  homely  men.  Come  to  think 
of  it,  I  don't  know  whether  that  is  such  a  per- 
sonal reaction,  or  not.  I've  heard  many 
women  say  the  same  thing.  I  think  men  far 
overestimate  the  value  of  superficial  "good 
looks"  as  a  bait  for  women.  Certainly  the 
Handsome  Hero  type  has  never  appealed  to 
me.  Men  who  are  too  sure  of  themselves,  too 
sure  of  their  appeal  with  their  there-little-girl- 
I'm-doing-you-a-big-favor  attitude,  their  ob- 
vious flattery,  their  routine  speeches  rate  ex- 
actly zero  in  my  estimation.  If  I  have  any 
particular  pet  peeve  among  the  males.  :t  is 
just  that:  the  man  who  does  everything  just  a 
little  too  smoothly.  And  if  I  have  any  par- 
ticular favorite  type,  it  is  the  'good  guy'  who 
goes  along  doing  his  level  best,  blundering  now 
and  then,  as  nun  should,  or  how  else  could 
women  love  them  50  much,  getting  more  of  his 
share  of  laughs  out  of  life,  knowing  his  own 
mind  and  sticking  to  it!" 

And  it'  that  doesn't  sound  like  a  perfect  de- 
scription of  Mr.  Harmon  0.  Nelson  from  Mrs. 
Harmon  0.  Nelson.  I'll  put  in  with  you  VI 
least  there  is  one  man  among  us  who  should 
know  all  about  himself,  and  what  his  wife 
thinks  of  him,  and  if  it  doesn't  rate  "a  compli- 
ment on  a  new  dress,  or  an  unexpected  little 
dinner  for  two,  or  a  surprise  bouquet  of  Bowers 
for  no  reason  at  all"  then  "Ham"  has  missed 
the  point' 
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about  women  is  gospel.  However,  I  have  al- 
ways objected  to  fooling  myself.  So  I  shall  be 
frank  and  admit  that  while  I  am  not  neces- 
sarily right  about  women,  I  am  definitely  opin- 
ionated about  them! 

"And  I  believe  they  are  the  strongest  and  the 
weakest,  the  wisest  and  the  most  foolish,  the  len- 
derest  and  the  most  dangerous  creatures  in  the 
world! 

"TF  that  is  an  anomaly — it  must  stand. 
^Women  should  rule  the  world  through  men; 
that  is  their  greatest  power!  They  are  funda- 
mentally the  more  intelligent  sex  because  they 
know  things  intuitively  that  men  must  stumble 
through  experiences  and  books  to  learn.  They 
are  the  more  energetic  sex  because  they  are  the 
very  life-giving  spark,  itself.  Nature  has  en- 
dowed them  with  more  beauty,  more  deep 
wisdom,  more  understanding  than  men.  All 
this  is  their  great  strength.  But  remember,  I 
remarked  women  should  rule  the  world  through 
mrii,  and  the  fact  that  they  no  longer  wish  to  is 
their  greatest  weakness!  Because,  while  Na- 
ture gave  woman  the  intelligence  and  the  spirit 
of  the  ruling  power,  she  gave  man  the  body  for 
it!  Queens  may  promote  wars — but  men  must 
fight  them! 

"This  age-old  battle  between  the  sexes 
should  not  be  a  battle  at  all,  but  a  perfect  co- 
ordination of  the  physical  masculine  force  di- 
rected and  guided  by  the  feminine  mental 
force.  It  was  meant  to  be  that  way.  And  at 
times,  through  history,  it  has  been  that  way 
with  Man  dressing  the  front  of  the  world's 
stage  and  Woman  pulling  the  strings  of  the 
Drama.  But  when  Modern  Woman  chose  to 
abandon  her  authority  it  was  the  greatest  folly 
ever  committed  by  either  sex  because  equality 
has  destroyed  Woman's  greatest  hold  on  man, 
belief  in  her  superiority,  and  it  has  bred  rest- 
lessness, resentment  and  confusion  between 
the  sexes!" 

I  said:  "Then  you  believe  that  Men  are 
jealous  of  Women  because  they  have  success- 
fully poached  on  masculine  preserves," — get- 
ting very  feministic  about  it. 

"No,"  he  smiled  broadly,  holding  a  match 
to  a  cigarette  he  had  been  tapping  gently  on  a 
table  beside  him,  "I  do  not  mean  that  at  all, 
though  it  brings  up  an  important  item  which 
women  refuse  to  believe: 

"Men  are  not  nearly  as  jealous  of  women's 
careers  as  women  insist  they  are!  Why  should 
men  be  jealous  when  masculine  dominance  in 
world  affairs  has  never  been  more  powerful 
than  it  is  today  with  dictators  to  the  right  of 
us  and  dictators  to  the  left  of  us.  Figured  in 
terms  of  percentages  the  great  books  are  being 
written  by  men,  the  great  pictures  are  being 
painted  by  men,  the  truly,  fine  poetry  is  mas- 
culine— and  with  war  so  desperately  imminent, 
the  very  times  are  masculine!  Of  course, 
many  women  might  not  agree  with  this.  But 
what  men  actually  are  resenting  is  that  women 
insist  on  having  their  cake,  or  their  career  if 
you  like,  and  eating  it,  too! 

"The  majority  of  women  are  wholly  illogical 
about  their  equality!  They  claim  they  want 
to  march  step  by  step  with  men,  yet  they  insist 
that  men  continue  to  treat  them  with  gallantry, 
devotion  and  protection.  They  want  all  the 
advantages  of  self-sufficiency  and  all  the  pro- 


tection that  goes  with  frailty.  The  result  has 
been  that  men  have  become  confused  and  irri- 
tated. 

"For  instance,  men  sincerely  want  to  be 
gallant  and  chivalrous.  But  to  arise  to  one's 
feet  when  a  woman  approaches  your  table  in  a 
cafe,  and  then  to  be  pushed  back  into  one's 
chair;  to  run  ahead  to  open  a  door  only  to  find 
the  lady  has  turned  the  knob  for  herself;  to 
reach  for  a  luncheon  check  and  then  to  be  told 
'not  to  be  silly';  to  send  lovely  roses  and  then 
be  chided  for  'extravagance'  is  thoroughly  dis- 
concerting and  confusing.  I  have  never  be- 
lieved that  men  appreciate  too  much  practical- 
ity in  women. 

"And  yet,  when  a  man,  taking  his  cue  from 
this  'palship'  in  their  relations,  offers  a  woman 
friendship — she  is  insulted!  She  wants  love 
with  a  capital  L,  done  up  in  pink  and  blue  rib- 
bons charged  with  excitement  and  based  on 
the  most  obvious  sex-appeal.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  men  feel  a  little  resentful  and  a  little 
cheated  —  and  that  women  continue  to  be 
vaguely  unhappy? 

"I  think  this  is  the  second  most  important 
truth  which  women  find  it  difficult  to  admit: 
They  are  subconsciously  unhappy  and  restless 
and  dissatisfied  with  their  present  state  in  the 
scheme  of  things!  Even  the  most  successful, 
the  most  talented  and  the  most  powerful 
among  them.  Perhaps  I  should  say  these 
women,  particularly.  And  if  women  will  only 
be  honest  with  themselves,  how  could  it  be 
otherwise?  First,  they  have  tampered  with, 
and  reversed  the  fundamental  relationship  be- 
tween the  sexes.  And  then  they  have  attempt- 
ed to  replace  too  many  important  and  basic 
things  in  their  lives  with  substitutes  they  do 
not  want,  really. 

"I  cannot  believe  that  any  woman  is  truly 
happy  who  has  no  outlet  for  her  strong  ma- 
ternal instinct.  If  you  can  believe  what  you 
read  in  the  faces  of  successful  women  every- 
where, careers  are  a  poor  substitute  for  ma- 
ternal expression.  Careers  may  be  glamorous, 
they  may  be  profitable,  they  can  even  be  beau- 
tiful— but  they  cannot  be  mothered !  Children, 
and  men  can!" 

I  suggested  that  he  seemed  to  be  completely 
ignoring  women  who  have  made  a  success  of 
marriage  and  motherhood  and  a  thriving  career 
at  the  same  time, — a  woman  like  Norma 
Shearer  for  instance. 

1JE  shook  his  head:  "I  do  not  believe  it  is 
*  ^possible  to  generalize  about  women  and  their 
problems  as  a  sex  through  actress-examples," 
he  continued  briskly, "  It  is  not  a  fair  nor  a  rep- 
resentative point.  In  the  first  place  the  actress 
group  is  very  small,  very  limited.  In  the  sec- 
ond place  acting  and  writing  are  two  careers  in 
which  women  not  only  retain  their  charm  and 
femininity  but  find  them  enhanced.  Acting  is 
truly  a  woman's  profession,  the  most  becoming 
she  can  assume. 

"Please  do  not  misunderstand.  I  do  not 
underestimate  the  fine  courage  behind  the  suc- 
cess Miss  Shearer  has  made  of  her  professional 
life  as  a  star  and  her  private  life  as  Mrs.  Irving 
Thalberg.  She  is  in  every  way  an  exceptional 
woman.  In  fact,  I  have  such  great  respect  for 
what  she  has  attained,  and  such  admiration 


HERE  ARE  THE  UPS  LYLE  TALBOT  SAW 


UNTOUCHED 


PAINTED 


TANGEE 


Here's 
the  reason 
Tangee  lips 
won  with 
Mr.  Talbot 


•  "I  may  be  old- 
fashioned, "said    .  Lyle  Talbot  makes  the  test 
Lyle  Talbot,     but  I    between  scenes  of  his  newest 
like  a  girl's  lips  to    Warner  Brothers  Picture"The 
have  a  fresh,  dewy    Law  in  Her  Hands", 
look.  That's  why  I 

don't  like  paint."  And  millions  of  men  must 
feel  the  same  way.  For  more  and  more  girls  now 
have  natural-looking  lips  .  .  .  Tangee  lips. 

Tangee  is  an  amazing  lipstick  that  gives  your 
lips  color  u'ithout  painting  them.  It  contains  a 
magic  color  principle  that  changes  on  your  lips 
to  a  warm  shade  of  blush  rose.  If  you  prefer 
more  color  for  evening  wear,  use  Tangee  Thea'- 
rical.  There  are  two  sizes:  $1.10  and  39c.  Or 
for  a  quick  trial  send  10c  and  coupon  for  the 
4-Piece  Miracle  Make-Up  Set  offered   below 

World's  Most  famous  Lipstick 
ENDS    THAT    PAINTED    LOOK 

USE  TANGEE  CREME  ROUGE 

I  WATERPROOF!  ITS  NATURAL 
BLUSH-ROSE  COLOR  NEVER  FADES 
OR  STREAKS  EVEN   IN  SWIMMING 


•    4-PIECE   MIRACLE  MAKE-UP  SET 

THE  GEORGE  W.  LUFT  COMPANY        P86 
417  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Rush  Miracle  Make-Up  Set  of  miniature  Tansce 
Lipstick,  Rouge  Compact,  Crcme  Rouge,   Face 
Powder.  I  enclose  10c(»i«mi)»  or  com  ).15(*  in  Canada. 

Shade    □  F1«h   □    Rachel    □   tight  Rachel 

Name 


Address- 
City 


.  Stale . 
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CLEANS  TEETH 

Half  way  care  of  the  teeth  is 
fooling  thousands  of  people. 
They  clean  their  teeth  regu- 
larly. Yet  they  leave  the  door 
wide  open  to  the  greatest  cause 
of  dental  trouble — soft,  spongy, 
bleeding  gums.  Why  run  this 
risk?  Forhan's  costs  no  more 
than  most  other  tooth  pastes 
and  gives  you  double  protection 
— whitens  teeth  and  safeguards 
gums  at  the  same  time. 

SAVES  GUMS 

Forhan's  is  different  from  all 
other  tooth  pastes.  No  other 
tooth  paste  brings  you  the  fa- 
mous Forhan  formula  —  long 
used  by  dentists  everywhere  to 
combat  gum  troubles.  You  can 
feel  its  healthful  effects  as  soon 
as  you  begin  to  use  Forhan's. 
Shortly  you  see  its  benefits,  too 
— whiter  teeth,  firmer  gums. 
Ask  for  Forhan's  today. 


Forhan  sg 


S^HIN 


#  Any  complexion  ran  be  made  elearer,  smoother, 
younger  with  Mercolized  Wax.  This  single  cream 
IS  a  complete  beauty  treatment. 

Mercolized  Wax  absorbs  the  diseolored  blem- 
ished outer  skin  in  tiny,  invisible  particles.  Brings 
out  the  young,  beautiful  skin  hidden  beneath. 

Just  pat  Mercolized  Wax  on  your  skin  every 
night  like  cold  cream.  It  beautifies  while  you  sleep. 
Mercolized  Wax  brings  out  your  hidden  beauty. 

USE  Saxollte  Astringent  —  a  refreshing,  stimu- 
lating skin  tonic.  Smooths  out  wrinkles  anil  age 
lines.  Refines  coarse  pores,  eliminates  oilincss.  Dis- 
solve Saxollte  in  one-half  pint  witch  hazel. 

TRY   Phelactlne — the  "different"  depilatory. 
Removes  superfluous  hair  quickly  and  gently. 
Simple  to  use.  Odorless. 
At  drug  and  department  stores  everywhere. 


for  her  understanding  of  Life  and  Men  and 
Women,  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  she  would 
retain  the  values  she  has  today  if  she  were  a 
woman  doctor  or  a  woman  lawyer.  There  are 
great  secrets  behind  the  success  of  women  like 
Norma  Shearer  that  too  few  women  realize. 

"One  of  them  is,  that  no  matter  how  clever 
a  woman  is  in  business  or  her  profession,  she 
should  maintain  the  illusion  of  femininity  and 
romance.  Men  are  often  proud  of  women  who 
have  lives  and  interests  of  their  own.  But 
they  do  not  want  the  details  of  her  cleverness 
hurled  at  them  in  terms  of  percentages,  export 
rates,  box-office  figures  nor  anything  else  that 
hints  of  mathematics." 

So  far  Rathbone  had  spoken  only  in  terms 
of  generalizations.  I  wondered  if  there  were 
any  little  purely  personal  observations  he  found 
in  women  as  a  sex  that  pleased  him — or  even 
equally  personal  grudges  he  might  harbor 
against  them. 

"Yes"  he  laughed,  "One  of  each!  They 
aren't  terribly  important  to  anyone  but  myself. 
In  fact,  they're  wholly  trivial.  But  the  fact 
remains,  /  do  not  like  to  watch  women  eat!  Eat- 
ing is  the  most  uncivilized  communion  of  our 
daily  life,  anyway.  And  it  has  always  struck 
me  as  extremely  unfortunate  that  the  minute 
a  man  becomes  interested  in  a  woman  he  is 
expected  to  invite  her  to  share  a  meal  with  him. 


Potential  lovers  could  not  see  themselves  in  a 
more  unflattering  light  than  with  their  jaws 
moving  continually,  sipping  soup  or  "chomping" 
celery!  I  think  meals  are  occasions  we  should 
share  only  with  our  oldest  and  deepest  friends 
who  can  forgive  us  anything! 

"  I  warned  you  these  personalities  were  triv- 
ial. But  just  as  keenly  as  I  hate  to  watch  a 
woman  eat,  I  adore  to  watch  her  in  the  setting 
of  her  own  home,  performing  the  most  domestic 
of  tasks — yes,  even  setting  her  own  dinner 
table  or  arranging  the  flowers  for  it.  Women 
are  never  so  beautiful  or  so  individual  as  they 
are  against  the  background  of  their  own  pos- 
sessions. Xot  all  women,  of  course,  can  have 
beautiful  homes.  But  all  women  can  acquire 
things  which  belong  to  them  alone,  which  re- 
flect their  taste." 

It  was  time  for  me  to  start  making  my  de- 
parture. An  assistant  had  appeared  twice  at 
the  door  with  reminders  that  work  would  start 
shortly  on  "  the  back  lot."  The  very  tall  and 
very  British  Mr.  Rathbone  held  open  the, door 
(I  wouldn't  have  reached  for  the  knob  for 
anything).  We  shook  hands.  He  smiled: 
"Now  that  I  have  unburdened  myself  of  my 
private  opinions  about  women,  I'm  not  even 
going  to  do  the  usual  thing  and  apologize  for 
them.  The  men  will  not  mind — and  the  women 
probably  will  not  believe  them!" 


On  the  Spot  News 


BABIES.  JUST  BABIES: 


Norman  Foster's  and  Sally  Blane's  hoped  for 
little  Elmer  turned  out  to  be  a  seven  pound 
girl.    They  love  her  anyway. 

The  Alan  Dineharts  are  taking  bows  for  the 
new  son  and  heir. 

Little  Linda  Woods  has  come  to  stay  at 
Donald  Wood's  home.    She's  welcome. 

A  neat  little  production  in  the  form  of  a  new 
son  for  producer  David  Selznick.  In  color,  too. 
A  luscious  strawberry  pink. 

AILING: 

Getting  all  hot  and  bothered  and  things  put 
Donald  Ogden  Stewart  into  a  sanitarium. 
Writing  funny  scripts  plays  heck  with  the 
nerves,  eh  Donald  Ogden? 

Ruth  Chatterton  denies  she  took  flu  because 
Sam  Goldwyn  sneezed  at  her  through  the 
phone.  Sam  gets  blamed  for  everything. 
Ruthie  would  have  gotten  it  anyway  on  ac- 
count of  night  flying  without  her  ear-lugs. 

Mrs.  Adolphe  Menjou  is  back  in  the  hospital. 
The  former  Veree  Teasdale  deserves  better 
lurk. 

Pandemonium  has  practically  ceased  at  the 
Chester  Morris  house.  Mrs,  Morris  is  recover- 
ing from  her  operation,  tin-  two  children  are 
fast  losing  that  measle  glow  and  even  the  lump 
on  Chester's  jaw  is  behaving.  The  tooth  is  out. 
S<>  was  Chester  fur  two  whole  weeks. 

LOOK  WHO'S  HERE  DEPARTMENT: 

Eddie  Cantor  arrived  in  sunny  Cal.  one  day 

and  grabbed  up  Ida  the  next  lor  a  boat  ride  to 
Honolulu.      It's    their    twenty-second    honc\ 
moon.    Nice  people,  [da  and  Eddie 

James  Montgomery  Flagg  has  all  the 
beauties  silting  at  his  feel  He's  doing  their 
likenesses  for  Photopi  \s  covers, 

Ramon  Xovarro  is  home  from  his  hissing  in 


London.    He  has  forgiven  all  and  looks  grand. 
Robert   Taylor   is    back    minus   one   shoe, 
twelve  dozen  handkerchiefs.    Bobbie  has  been 
getting  himself  lady-mobbed  in  New  York. 

AH  OH.  NAUGHTY.  NAUGHTY: 

Hollywood  wives  are  locking  their  good- 
looking  husbands  in  clothes  closets  these 
nights.  Sally  Rand  and  her  bubbles  are  in 
town. 

DROP  US  A  POSTAL  CARD: 

Spencer  Tracy  and  his  wife  trek  to  Honolulu 
for  vacation.  Joan  Bennett  invades  England 
Ditto  Irene  Dunne.  Frances  Marion,  writer, 
goes  all  the  way  round  the  world.  Eddie 
Robinson  off  for  London.  And  much  to  Ida 
Lupino's  sorrow,  so  is  Louis  Hayward. 

Somewhere  in  the  wilds  of  the  Northwest 
where  the  deer  and  the  antelope  play  are  the 
Fredric  Marches.     Getting  away  from  it  all. 

SUMMER  FASHIONS  AND  SUMMER  NOT: 

Nelson  Eddy  is  sporting  a  dark  gray  Tux 
with  black  braid.  Makes  it  easier  to  escape 
from  pursuing  females  The  gray  confuses  'em 
With  this  he  wears  Jeanette  M.uDonald,  on 

his  arm. 

THE  CURTAIN  FALLS: 

To  Jobvna  I  low  land,  blonde  comedienne, 
farewell  and  God  speed  you  in  your  final 
journey  to  far-off  location 

Hollywood  mourns  the  death  of  a  great  star 
of  silent  .lays.  Henry  B,  Walthall,  whose  gentle 
dignity  and  innate  kindliness  endeared  him  to 
all  who  knew  him.  He  was  the  oldest  actor  in 
years  of  service  in  the  films,  and  will  be  re- 
membered best  as  the  Little  Colonel  in  "The 
Birth  of  a  Nation."  which  brought  him  fame. 
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Announcement 

A  number  of  HOLLYWOOD  FASHIONS 

appearing  in  the  September  issue  of  PHOTO- 
PLAY will  be  available  to  readers  at  these  stores 


STATE 

AT  ADA  TV/r  A 

STORE 

ALAliAiVIA 

Birmingham 
Montgomery 

Burger-Phillips  Co. 
Al  Levy  Co. 

ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock 

The  M.  M.  Cohn  Co. 

CALIFORNIA 

Los  Angeles 
Sacramento 
Santa  Barbara 
San  Francisco 

Bullocks  Wilshire 
Bon  Marche 
Jack  Rose 
Ransohoff's 

COLORADO 

Denver 

Neusteter  Co. 

CONNECTICUT 

New  Haven 
Waterbury 

L.  R.  Brooks 
Freedman's,  Inc. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

Augusta 
Columbus 

J.  Regenstein  Co. 

Goldberg's 

Kayser-Lillienthal 

INDIANA 

Indianapolis 

L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co. 

KANSAS 

Wichita 

Geo.  Innes  Co. 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans 

Keller  Zander,  Inc. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

Bonwit  Lennon  Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 
Brockton 

Salem 

E.  T.  Slattery  &  Co. 
Cohen's  5th  Ave. 
Royal  Skirt  Co. 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit 

B.  Siegel  Co. 

MINNESOTA 

Duluth 
Minneapolis 

M.  C.  Albenberg  Co. 
Young-Quinlan  Co. 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City 
St.  Louis 

Rothschild  &  Sons 
M.  J.  Steinberg  Com 

NEVADA 

Reno 

Gray  Reid  Wright  C< 

NEW  JERSEY 

Elizabeth 
Englewood 
Upper  Montclair 
Paterson 

Samuel  Fishman  Inc. 
Olive  Anderson 
C.  C.  Chapman  Co. 
Meyer  Levine 

STATE 

STORE 

NEW  YORK 

Binghamton 

Martin  Coy 

Buffalo 

L.  L.  Berber 

Forrest  Hills 

Dora  Atkins  Shop 

Larchmont 

Silvia  Cluxton 

Rochester 

B.  Forman  Co. 

Syracuse 

Flah  &  Company 

Svracuse 

W.  I.  Addis  Co. 

Utica 

Robert  Fraser  Inc. 

OHIO 

Canton 

Lefkovits' 

Cincinnati 

Kline's  Inc. 

Cleveland 

May  Company 

Springfield 

Edward  Wren  Store 

Toledo 

LaSalle  &  Koch 

OKLAHOMA 

Ardmore 

Westheimer  &  Daube 

Oklahoma  City 

John  A.  Brown  Co. 

Tulsa 

Brown-Dunkin  Co. 

OREGON 

Portland 

Meier  &  Frank  Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown 

The  Adams  Co. 

Bradford 

E.  Callahan  Shop 

Easton 

Gier's 

Jenkintovvn 

Elkins  Park  Shop 

Philadelphia 

Bonwit  Teller 

Pittsburgh 

Kaufman's 

Pottsville 

Goldy's 

Reading 

Jeanette 

Warren 

MacLaren-Siegfried 

Wilkes-Barre 

Beverly 

TENNESSEE 

Knoxvilie 

House  of  Ragsdale 

Nashville 

Loveman,  Berger  & 

Teitelbaum 

TEXAS 

Beaumont 

The  Fashion 

Dallas 

A.  Harris  Co. 

El  Paso 

Felix  Brunschweig  Co. 

Houston 

The  Smart  Shop 

Longview 

Martin's 

San  Antonio 

Canadian  Fur  Companj 

VIRGINIA 

Richmond  Meyer  Greentree's 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Charleston  Mildred's  Inc. 

Wheeling  Stone  &   Thomas 

WASHINGTON 

Tacoma 
WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee 


S.  A.  Andrews  Co. 


Hixon's 


PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE'S 
RETAIL  STORE  DIRECTORY 

Whenever  you  go  shopping  consult  this  list  of  reliable 
stores,  offering  faithful  copies  of  PHOTOPLAY  HOLLY- 
WOOD FASHIONS  and  NATIONALLY  KNOWN  MER- 
CHANDISE, such  as  advertised  in  this  issue  of  PHOTO- 
PLAY. If  this  list  does  not  include  a  store  in  your  home  city, 
write  the  nearest  store  for  complete  HOLLYWOOD  CINEMA 
FASHION  information.  And  when  you  shop,  please  mention 
PHOTOPLAY  Magazine. 


ip  s 


win  love  must 
lie  tree  rrom 


Wlnil  makes  lips  look  kissable ?  Ardent  color. 
And  even  more  important ..  .a  smooth,  silky 
texture  that  suggests  youth,  romance  .  .  . 
Never  use  a  lipstick  that  dries,  parches,  ages. 
Get  protection,  along  with  deliciously  warm 
color,  by  using  the  new  Coty  "Sub-Deb'' 

This  wonder  lipstick  actually  smooths  and 
softens!  It  gives  your  lips  a  soft,  moist  lustre. 
A  new  ingredient,  "Essence  of  Theobiom" 
makes  this  possible. 

Make  the  "Over-night"  Experiment  '. 
Put  on  a  tiny  bit  of  Coty  Lipstick  before  you 
go  to  bed.  In  the  morning  notice  how  sojt 
your  lips  feel,  how  soft  they  look. 

Coty  "Sub-Deb"  comes  in  five  indelible 
colors,  50c.  Coly  "Sub-Del)"  Rouge,  al-o  50c. 


SUB-DJEB 
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Cmxt/me 

C    Pi    E    A    M 

Give  your  complexion  vital  beauty  with 
Enzymes.  Quickly  they  clear  your  skin 
of  pore  impurities — rejuvenating  it — 
literally!  Use  this  amazing  Enzyme 
Cream,  the  newly  discovered  cleanser 
which  actually  dissolves  clogging  waxes 
and  impurities  the  scientific  way.  Dry  or 
oily,  your  skin  needs  the  normalizing 
effect  of  Enzyme  Cream  to  keep  it  su- 
perbly clear  and  radiantly  healthy.  Ask 
for  it  at  the  leading  department  stores. 

Readers  of  Photoplay  may  obtain  a 
trial  size  jar  by  sending  25c  to  Bilitis 
Cosmetics.     Use  coupon  below. 

BILITIS  COSMETICS,  1658  Broadway.  New  York 

I  enclose  25e  for  a  trial  size  )ar  of  Enzyme  Cream. 

Name 

Address 

KEEPING    FIT 

By  BERNARR  MACFADDEN 

You  will  And  this  book  the  most  useful  and  the  most  help- 
ful of  any  in  your  library— valuable  beyond  words  because 
of  the  information  and  facts  it  contains.  It  is  indeed  a  great 
household  guide  to  health.  A  handbook  which  tells  you 
wha!  and  how  to  do  in  fighting  disease  and  ill  health.  And 
the  vital,  essential  health  information  is  not  for  you  alone, 
but  for  every  member  of  your  family  as  well. 

Cloth  Bound  $2.00  -POSTAGE  PAID 

MACFADDEN  BOOK  COMPANY.  Inc. 
Dept.  P-8,  1926  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Make  YOURS 

a  Happy  Marriage 

It  can  be  made  happy  and  enduring 
— so  easily  .  .  .  by  just  common- 
sense  in  the  all  important  matter 
of  feminine  hygiene.  Assure 
yourself  ot  happiness,  as  do  thou- 
sands of  discriminating-  modem 
women,  hyr  using SANEX  Douche 
Powder;  it  is  safe,  mild,  and  erlec- 
'i  ;es,  refreshes  and  leaves 
noafterodor  Oni  e  you  have  tried 
SANEX  you 'llneverbewithoutit. 

Send  for  FREE  BOOKLET 

or,  ir  will  be  sent  you 
FREE  wuh  a  trial  pa<  k- 
age  (regularly  50c  in 
drug  and  depart- 
ment  stores)  of  yC<* 
foronly   fc« 


SANEX  CONES 

— another  boon  to  wom- 
en] dainty,  odorless, 
srainless  supposirories — 
ready  to  use.  $1,  box  of  1  l. 


SANEX 

FEMININE    HYGIENE 

SAN1  X  (  OMPANY,  Minntapolh,  Mim. 

!    me  free   booklet  and    (for   i>c  cn- 

1     CfiaJ   package   in  plain   wrapper. 


Namt . 
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Why  Gary's  Gone  Rural  Again 
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by  it's  numerous  cares  and  obligations. 

The  net  result  is  found  in  the  quiet  routine 
of  the  Cooper  household  that  duplicates  in  so 
many  ways  the  sturdy  normalities  of  the  big 
red  brick  house  in  Helena. 

The  day  starts  promptly  at  eight  o'clock  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  chores  to  do.  After 
breakfast  Gary  disappears  in  his  machine  shop, 
installed  in  a  space  originally  planned  for  a 
playroom.  With  the  aid  of  a  highly  profes- 
sional electric  sharpener  he  gets  his  gardening 
tools  ready  for  the  daily  battle  with  weeds  and 
devil  grass.  There  is  a  gardener  on  the  place 
but  both  the  Coopers  have  taken  over  the  com- 
plete responsibility  of  weeds  and  bugs  in  order 
to  keep  their  four  acres  of  flowers,  lawn  and 
vegetables  in  the  garden  prize-winning  class. 

At  one  o'clock  there  is  time  out  for  lunch 
and  then  Gary  returns  to  the  machine  shop  to 
tune  up  his  carpenter's  tools,  the  current  odd 
job  being  additions  to  the  dog  kennel.  Gary 
is  planning  to  raise  Sealyham  terriers. 

At  four  o'clock  the  Coopers  put  down  their 
hoes  and  hammers,  get  into  fresh  shorts  and 
shirts  and  go  hiking  into  the  hills  and  poppy- 
carpeted  canyons  near  their  home. 

Now  and  then  when  the  weather  is  especially 
fine  they  play  hookey.  Bathing  suits,  lunch 
and   the  current  pair  of  Sealyham  pups  are 


stowed  into  the  car  and  off  they  drive  fifty 
miles  up  the  coast  to  a  certain  secluded  cove 
on  a  strip  of  fine  white  beach.  They  swim, 
build  a  big  fire  for  warmth  and  a  hot  lunch, 
sun  themselves  thoroughly  and  swim  again. 

Folks  drop  in  now  and  then  for  dinner  and 
a  game  of  bridge,  but  the  Cooper  curfew  never 
varies  from  the  established  hour  of  eleven- 
thirty. 

"And  this  isn't  a  health  measure,"  Gary  as- 
sured me,  "you  just  can't  keep  your  eyes  open 
afler  fourteen  hours  of  physical  work  and  fresh 
air." 

When  Gary  is  working  on  a  picture,  Veronica 
takes  over  the  weed  and  bug  battle  single 
handed,  with  some  direction  and  assistance 
from  the  master  of  the  house  when  he  returns 
from  work  at  night. 

There  are  Saturday  night  movies,  books, 
backgammon  and  the  Amateur  Gardener's 
Planting  Manual.  There  are  Gary's  drawing 
boards,  sketching  pencils,  paints  and  brushes 
in  a  little  studio  loft  next  to  the  machine  shop. 

Gary's  black  tie  and  white  tie  are  still  freshly 
pressed  and  ready  for  duty,  but  banished  now 
to  his  studio  dressing  room  closet.  There 
doesn't  seem  to  be  an  available  hook  for  them 
at  home,  what  with  boots  and  dungarees, 
sweaters  and  flannels  taking  up  all  the  space. 


Boos  and  Bouquets 


WHY  DO  THEY? 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  7  ] 

WITHOUT  FURTHER  ADO 


Why  do  they  waste  Gene  Raymond  in 
modern  wise-cracking  stories?  They  don't 
suit  him  any  more  than  the  role  of  a  burlesque 
queen  would  suit  Garbo.  His  best  picture  to 
date  was  "Zoo  in  Budapest."  Why  can't  they 
find  him  another  story  of  that  type?  Or  why 
not  plant  his  blonde  beauty  in  a  costume  pic- 
ture? He  would  make  a  perfect  Ivanhoe,  Sir 
Galahad  or  General  LaFayette. 

Ruth  King,  Cranford,  N.  J. 

MIRIAM  IS  AFIRE 

At  last  I  understand  that  phrase  "a  bundle 
of  charm"  .  .  .  it's  Miriam  Hopkins  personi- 
fied .  .  .  and  no  bulky  bundle  either — rather 
a  nicely  streamlined  one.  She  is  afire  with 
verve  and  energy.  Even  in  graver  moments, 
she  seems  to  be  contemplating  some  new,  ex- 
hilarating move.  There  is  a  wealth  of  comedy 
and  drama  in  that  one  small  person.  Miriam 
doesn't  need  a  glamorous  background;  she 
furnishes  the  glamour. 

Mari.UnI  i   HAGEN,  Roland,  Iowa 

A  COMER 

A  in '»  Stai  mi  the  horizon!  Young,  boyish. 
good  looking,  with  attractive  expressive  eyes. 
When  he's  serious  he  melts  your  heart;  when 
he's  funny,  you  adore  him.  .  He  is  sincere  and 
eager — a  comer  if  there  ever  was  one — Ross 
Alcxan  ler. 

Mrs    Hi  n  Jl  \ki\>,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Without  further  ado,  my  personal  nomina- 
tion for  the  best  acting  this  year  goes  to  Gary 
Cooper.  In  "Desire"  and  "Mr.  Deeds  Goes 
to  Town"  he  has  stamped  himself  the  most 
natural  actor  on  the  screen.  He  has  the  ability 
to  make  one  feel  himself  in  the  person  of  Gary 
Cooper.  It's  not  so  much  what  he  does,  as  the 
way  he  does  it  that  makes  him  so  popular. 
Robert  Kuderer,  Norwood,  Ohio 

AUSTRALIANS   VS.   AMERICANS 

Both  offshoots  of  the  same  parent  stem, 
Australians  are  very  like  Americans.  This 
notion  is  supported  by  a  similarity  of  taste  in 
pictures  and  players.  Generally,  the  pictures 
Americans  like,  we  like  (though  we  have  not 
America's  mania  for  jazz,  dancing,  and  crudely 
sentimental  songs;  few  of  us  can  stand  croon- 
ers) . 

In  general,  again,  Australians  admire  the 
stars  you  admire.  We  have  the  same  differ- 
ences of  opinion  over  Miss  Garbo;  she  is  either 
wonderful  or  woeful.  We  do  not  tolerate  male 
conceit,  cocksureness,  and  boasting  so  readily 
as  Americans.  James  Cagney  and  Pat  O'Brien, 
for  instance,  are  less  popular  than  Gary 
Cooper  and  Ricardo  Cortez. 

American  pictures  are  great  workers  for  in- 
ternational peace.  And  this  is  no  simple- 
minded  idea.  Who  would  want  to  tight 
against  the  nation  that  gave  the  world  Charles 
Chaplin,  Margaret  Sullavan.  "The  Thin 
Man"  and  "Duck  Soup"? 

II    R,  UNDERWOOD,  South  Australia 
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Keep  Cool  at  98 
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And  the  best  one  I  know  is  a  huge  cocktail 
mixed  in  a  tub.  A  big  order,  but  you  take  it 
externally,  not  internally. 

A  tepid  bath.  There  is  nothing  more  re- 
freshing in  summer.  Not  hot,  not  cold.  The 
former  is  enervating  and  the  latter,  while  it 
may  cool  you  for  the  moment,  will  start  the 
blood  to  circulating,  making  you  warmer  than 
ever  by  the  time  you  are  ready  to  dress.  Be- 
sides, to  some  of  you  it  may  be  a  shock  to  which 
your  systems  do  not  react  properly. 

So,  tepid  it  is,  with  a  cool,  foamy  lather  of 
soap,  a  few  drops  of  bath  oil  or  cologne  (scent 
to  taste)  or  bath  salts.  Pine  essence  in  the 
water  will  relieve  tension  and  restore  vitality. 

If  you  are  addicted  to  sparkling  waters, 
Arline  Judge  told  me  of  a  powder  that  fizzes 
and  foams,  perfumes,  softens  and  tints  the 
water  a  delightful  aquamarine,  sea  green  or 
rose.    Imagine  such  beauty  in  a  bath! 

Perhaps  hard  water  is  one  of  your  tribula- 
tions. It  needn't  be.  Besides  the  bath  salts, 
oils  and  essences  which  you  will  find  scented 
with  the  fragrance  you  prefer  .  .  .  and  your 
scents  must  never  conflict  .  .  .  other  water 
softeners  are  soda,  tincture  of  benzoin  and 
starch,  which  make  your  skin  and  the  water 
velvety  smooth.  Or  if,  like  Cleopatra,  you 
wish  a  milk  bath,  that,  too,  in  powder  form,  is 
now  yours. 


A  terry  cloth  sachet,  filled  with  sweet-smell- 
ing herbs  and  castile  soap  creates  the  desired 
lather  and  scrubbing  device  for  charming  Helen 
Wood.  However,  you  may  prefer  a  loofah 
sponge.  But  whether  or  no,  a  bath  brush  you 
must  have.  It  keeps  the  skin  smooth  as  silk 
and  your  back  free  of  blemishes.  But  more  on 
that  subject  next  time. 

Don't  rush  through  your  bath.  Dawdle  if 
you  can.  It  will  relax  you.  Then  rinse  thor- 
oughly and  pat  your  body  dry. 

Like  a  gentle  benediction,  dewy  and  fresh, 
spray  a  cool  scented  mist  of  cologne  or  eau  de 
toilette  over  your  body.  Be  lavish  with  a  soft- 
as-down  dusting  powder  before  you  dress  for 
the  evening,  but  first  lie  down  and  rest  for 
twenty  minutes  and  you  will  have  received  the 
cooling  beneficence  of  the  bath. 


How  are  your  skin  and  hair  standing  the 
Summer?  If  you  are  concerned  about  sun- 
burn, freckles  or  tan,  make-up  that  will  stay 
in  place  in  spite  of  heat,  the  names  of  the 
cooling  requisites  of  the  bath,  please  send  to 
Carolyn  Van  Wyck,  Photoplay  Magazine, 
122  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City,  a 
large,  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  for 
leaflet,  "Means  to  Midsummer  Magic." 


All  Hollywood's 
Playing  This  Game 


^^XE  of  Hollywood's  more  entertaining 
stars  gave  a  party  the  other  night,  and 
from  the  beginning  it  had  all  the  earmarks 
of  being  a  flop.  Nobody  felt  like  bridge,  it 
was  too  cold  for  a  swim,  and  the  star's 
grandmother  was  stubbornly  playing  sol- 
itaire on  the  ping-pong  table. 

Finally,  when  despair  was  darkening  the 
actress'  pretty  face,  the  old  lady  looked  up 
from  her  cards  and  said — on  a  staccato 
note — "Guggenheim ! " 

There  was  a  cold  silence. 

"I  used  to  play  it  when  I  was  fifteen," 
the  granddame  said.  "My  aunt  taught  it 
to  me.  You  sit  around  in  a  circle  and  take 
turns  suggesting  classifications — that  is, 
someone  says  'Names  of  automobiles,'  and 
the  next  person  says  'Fowls  of  the  air,'  and 
then  someone  else  thinks  of  'countries.' 
You  do  that  until  you  have  five." 

"Now  Gran'ma,  please,"  wailed  the 
hostess. 

"Then  you  choose  a  word  of  five  letters — 
any  word  in  which  the  same  letter  doesn't 
occur  twice,"  continued  the  old  lady  im- 


perturbably.  "And  you  each  take  a  sheet 
of  paper  and  rule  it  into  a  checkerboard. 
Five  spaces  at  the  top  and  five  at  the  side — " 

"Grandma!" 

" — And  vertically  down  the  left  side  you 
write  that  word,  one  letter  for  each  space. 
Say  the  word  is  'cards.'  And  across  the  top 
you  put  your  classifications,  one  grouping 
for  each  space.  So  then  for  ten  minutes 
you  try  to  find  a  word  to  fit  each  square 
in  the  checkerboard.  Opposite  'C  goes  'Cat- 
bird' for  the  fowl,  'Cadillac'  for  the  auto, 
'Chili'  for  the  country,  etcetery.  .And 
when  the  ten  minutes  are  up  you  read 
what  you've  got  aloud. 

"  If  you're  the  only  one  who  has  a  certain 
word  you  get  four  credits  for  it;  if  someone 
else  has  it  you  each  get  two  credits;  if  more 
than  two  have  thought  of  that  word,  each 
gets  only  one  credit.  And  you  add  up  your 
score." 

"  Well,  let's  try  it,"  said  a  guest.  .  .  . 

They  played  Guggenheim  until  four  in 
the  morning! 
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REmoyE 


The  dainty,  pleasant  way  to  remove 
hair  from  arms,  legs  and  face.  Velvet 
Mitten,  as  easy  to  use  ai  a  powder 
puff,  gently  rubs  away  the  unsightly 
growth.  Harm  less...  odorless...  pain- 
less. Does  not  encourage  re-growth. 
Leaves  skin  soft  and  velvety  smooth. 
If  your  dealer  hasn't  them,  send 
one  dollar  for  3  Velvet  Mittens 
.  .  a  full  summer's  supply. 
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SWEET 
and  LOW 

There's  some  justification  in  com- 
paring a  bowl  of  Kellogg's  Corn 
Flakes  to  a  lullaby.  For  these 
crisp,  delicious  flakes  are  an  ex- 
cellent sleep-inducer  these  warm 
evenings.  They're  satisfying  and 
easily  digested.  Result — you  sleep 
sweetly  and  arise  cheerfully. 

Try  a  bowl  of  Kellogg's  after 
that  late  party.  They're  sold  every 
place  where  you  can  buy  food. 

Nothing  takes  the  place  of 

CORN  FLAKES 


Are  You  Thin  and  Weak? 

Bernair  Macfadden's  Book,  "Gaining  Weight,"  Is 
based  on  common  sense  uhis  a  profound  knowledge  of 
the  human  body.  His  carefull]  outlined  instructions 
are  devised  to  fit  every  varying  circumstance  and  con- 
dition  of  tiie   individual.      Price    50c 

MACFADDEN    BOOK    COMPANY.     INC. 

Dept.   P-8.    Macfadden   Building 

1926   Broadway  New   York 


LIGHTEN  YOUR  HAIR 
WITHOUT  PEROXIDE 


jgk         ...    to    ANY    Shade    you     Desire 
.  .    .    SAFELY   in  5  to  15  minutes 

'    .n-ful,    fusfidiou*    wi.men     avid    Hie     use    of 

■|  i  croxide  because    pfr-.nd-'    m  i!c"<    I   iir    brittle 

1  Lechler's     instantaneous      Hair      Lightener 

k—.    Ud  rc.juir.-i  NO  peroxide.     U*ed  as  ;»  paste  il   eun 

1  I  ' fttes    'straw"  look.      Beneficial    to   perma-  A 

nent  waves  and  bleached  hair.      I.igl.tm*  blonde  h m    grown  \J 
durk.       Thin    ib    the    only    preparation    that    also    lightens    the  w  g 
ecalp.     No  more   dark  roots.      Uaed  o»er  20  years  by   famous         ! 
beauties,  ataf*  and   <.er<>en  stars  and  children.     Harmless,  Guar- 
anteed.    Mailed  complete  with  brush  for  application " 

rprr*  ■'('-/>"</'  booklet   'The  Art  of  Lightening  Hair 
r  KILE,    \\  Uhout  I*  tr  oxide"  Free  with  your  first  <>Trf<  r 

LECHLER    LABORATORIES.    INC. 
560    Broadway  Dept.  E.  New  York,  N.Y. 


FOUR  STAR   HOTEL 

Stay  at  the  hotel  that  has 
everything  . . .  and  is  "Con- 
tinental as  its  name." 

ATTRACTIVE   SINGLE   ROOMS 

$3. SO  Daily  .  .  .  $75  Monthly 

TERRACED  SUITES  and  APARTMENTS 

$T.  MCLRITZ 

On -The -Park 

50  CENTRAL  PARK  SOUTH 

NEW  YORK 

Visit  the  Famous  Sky  Gardens 


BRAVO,  BRIAN 


Here's  a  boost  for  Brian  Donlevy,  who  steals 
hearts  as  easily  as  he  steals  pictures.  What  a 
menace!  One  of  the  toughest  eggs  ever  to  leer 
from  the  screen,  yet  he  brings  more  than  a  hint 
of  satire  to  his  roles.  In  the  final  scene  of 
"Another  Face,"  where  the  killer  realizes  he  is 
cornered,  his  remarkable  change  from  sheer 
comedy  to  melodrama  was  splendid.  Neither 
shall  I  ever  forget  his  Spike  in  "Mary  Burns, 
Fugitive,"  or  Knuckles  in  "  Barbary  Coast," 
both  small  parts  but  the  highlights  of  the  pic- 
ture by  reason  of  Brian's  remarkable  ability. 
Bravo  Brian!  Yours  will  be  a  big  name  very 
soon. 

Freda  Wakeling,  London,  England 

GARY  LIKE  WILL 

If  anyone  could  take  the  place  of  our  beloved 
Will  Rogers  in  pictures,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Gary  Cooper  would  be  the  one.  His  perform- 
ance in  "Mr.  Deeds"  will  long  be  remembered. 
Like  Mr.  Rogers,  his  acting  is  so  natural  and 
unaffected  that  one  feels  as  though  they  were 
i  living  every  scene  with  him. 

I  am  a  steady  movie-goer,  but  I  can't  re- 
member when  I  have  seen  a  picture  as  all 
around  enjoyable  as  "Mr.  Deeds  Goes  To 
Town." 

Give  us  more  wholesome  entertainment 
like  this  for  the  entire  family. 

Mariorie  Benson,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

GARBO'S  NEW  ROLE 

Garbo  will  play  "  Camille! "  The  announce- 
ment gave  a  thrill  to  those  who  love  the  drama 
and  revere  the  old  traditions  of  the  rapidly 
dying  stage. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  firsl  created  this  part,  and 
the  characterization  was  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant successes  of  her  long,  distinguished  career. 
Duse,  Ethel  Barrymore,  Eva  LaGallienne  and 
countless  others  on  the  stage  have  offered  in- 
[  terpretations  of  the  Parisian  courtesan. 

On  the  screen  it  was  Clara  Kimball  Young 
j  who  first  gave  us  "Camille."  She  was  followed 
|  by  the  famous  Nazimova  and  later  by  Norma 
I  Talmadge. 

Now  it's  Garbo's  turn  to  take  the  curtain. 
j  She  has  inherited  a  role  hallowed  by  the  years. 
She  must  match  talents  with  the  world's 
greatest  actresses.  Confidently  we  await 
Garbo's  test — confidently  because  we  know 
that  with  this  portrayal  she  will  gather  new 
laurels  and  will  breathe  fresh  life  into  the  part 
of  Marguerite  Gaulhier,  "La  Dame  aux 
Camelias." 

Gustave  Rasch,  New  Orleans,  La. 

A  GREAT  RELIEF 

Our  Juvenile  Court  is  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  underprivileged  children  and  tries  to 
help  them  by  rehabilitation.  We  find  that 
moving  pictures  are  their  most  outstanding  and 
enjoyable  recreation.  In  Our  County  Home 
we  have  fifty  boys.  When  famous  juvenile 
stars  are  shown  such  as  Shirley  Temple, 
Freddie  Bartholomew,  and  Jackie  Cooper,  and 
some  adult  pictures  such  as  "  M  rs.  Wiggs  of  the 
Cabbage  Batch,"  "Freckles,"  and  "Laddie," 


the  Honorable  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court 
makes  it  possible  for  these  children  to  see  them. 
We  find  these  wonderful  pictures  give  great 
relief  to  the  unhappy  mind. 

Lan"2el  Degginer,  Probation  Officer, 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

SHOUTS  FOR  "SHOW  BOAT" 

Adulation,  applause  and  confetti  for  the 
season's  most  magnificent  film — "Show  Boat." 
As  exciting  as  the  grab  bag  at  our  first  lawn 
party,  a  merry  succession  of  thrills. 

A  peek  into  its  depths  reveals  a  breathless 
combination  of  charm  and  talent — lovely  Irene 
Dunne,  more  fascinating  than  ever  in  a  delight- 
fully animated  role;  a  voice  to  create  dreams, 
that  of  Allan  Jones;  Helen  Morgan,  who  thrills 
without  a  vestige  of  piano  perching;  Charles 
Winniger  whose  comedy  portrayal  should  make 
movie  history;  and  Jerome  Kern's  haunting 
melodies  done  in  four-star  style. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Chapman, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

EQUAL  HONORS  FOR  JANE 

After  systematically  avoiding  all  child 
actors,  I  finally  discovered  one  that  went  right 
to  my  heart.  Jane  Withers,  of  course!  That 
round  faced  little  imp  with  her  snub  nose  and 
fine  expressive  mouth  climbed  right  out  of  the 
rather  ordinary  picture,  "Paddy  O'Day,"  and 
became  a  real  live  Irish  youngster  before  my 
eyes. 

Why  do  we  hear  so  little  of  her?  She  cer- 
tainly deserves  at  least  equal  honors  with 
Shirley  Temple,  for  although  Jane  may  not  be 
as  pretty,  she  has  a  piquant  charm  and  really 
nice  voice  that  are  in  my  opinion  as  important, 
and  she  certainly  has  real  acting  ability  with  a 
rare  quality  of  naturalness  seldom  found  in 
picture  children.  I  would  like  to  see  her  receive 
the  appreciation  she  so  honestly  deserves. 
Ruth  Eaton, 
Marysville,  Calif. 

BAD  CHARACTERS  ARE  IMPORTANT 

We  spend  most  of  our  lives  in  the  company 
of  good  people,  don't  we?  Our  parents  are 
good.    Our  children  are  good.    Our  friends  are 


Even  in  the  movies  the  heroes  and  heroines 
are  mostly  good.  The  villain  oftentimes  be- 
comes good.  too.  in  the  final  fadeout. 

Why  don't  we  have  more  pictures  of  bold. 
bad  people?  There  is  a  great  lure  in  their  lives, 
for  theirs  are  uncommon,  unique  and  absorb- 
ingly different  from  the  lives  we  lead  and  the 
lives  of  those  we  know. 

Had  characters  are  important  not  only  in 
that  they  are  diverting,  but  because  they  also 
serve  by  way  of  contrast  to  our  own  good 
graces  and  virtues. 

Weren't  you  movie  fans  thrilled  when  you 
saw  Jimmy  Cagney  in  his  hard-boiled-devil- 
may-care  roles,  fighting  and  shooting  his  way 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  picture;  Bette 
Davis  in  her  man-wrecking  portrayals,  and 
Edward  G.  Robinson  as  the  tough  hombre  of 
the  underworld? 

J.  Peralta, 
Manila,  P.  I. 
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ROAD  GANG — Warners. — Good  performances  by 
Donald  Woods,  Kay  Linaker  Henry  O'Neill,  and 
Joseph  King  fail  to  raise  this  grim,  depressing  story 
of  a  writer  who  exposes  the  crookedness  of  a  state 
political  dictator.     Pretty  brutal.     (May) 

ROBIN     HOOD     OF     EL     DORADO,     THE— 

M-G-M. — Fine  direction  and  superb  cast  in  a  thrill- 
ing, but  too  romantic  tale  of  the  bandit  Juaquin 
Murrieta,  the  Robin  Hood  of  early  California  history. 
Warner  Baxter  handles  the  desperado's  role  well. 
(May) 

•  SHOWBOAT— Universal.— The  perennially- 
charming  Mississippi  river  story,  superlatively 
produced  and  studded  with  stars.  Irene  Dunne 
simply  enchanting  as  Magnolia;  Paul  Robeson 
magnificent;  Alan  Jones,  Helen  Morgan,  Charles 
Winninger,  Helen  Westley,  all  contribute  their  best. 
On  your  "must  see"  list.    (July) 

SILLY  BILLIES  —  RKO-Radio.  —  Old  Home 
Week  for  Wheeler  and  Woolsey,  who  are  covered 
wagoneers  this  time.  Old  stuff,  but  funny.  Dorothy 
Lee  is  Wheeler's  heart  trouble.     (May) 


SINGING  COMEDY,  THE— Republic— An  up 
to  date  Western  with  an  extra  kick  in  the  way  of 
television.  Gene  Autry  gathers  his  pals  together 
for  a  radio  program  to  get  money  for  an  operation 
on  his  bosses'  daughter.  Lots  of  exciting  gun  play 
when  Lon  Chaney,  Jr.,  musses  up  the  works.    (July) 


•  SINS  OF  MAN— 20th  Century-Fox.— Sordid 
and  dreary  but  tremendously  dramatic.  Jean 
Hersholt  is  superb  as  a  modern  Job  whose  faith  in 
Providence  is  finally  justified.  Don  Amanche.  a 
new-comer,  who  plays  both  sons,  is  a  real  find.  Be 
sure  and  see  it.    (July) 


•  SMALL  TOWN  GIRL— M-G-M— Janet 
Gaynor  magnificent  in  this  beautifully  directed 
story  of  a  small  town  girl  married  to  a  sophisticate 
who  doesn't  want  her.  Robert  Taylor  takes  honors 
too,  and  noteworthy  acting  is  contributed  by  a 
fine  cast.      (June) 

•  SONS  O'  GUNS— Warners.— A  riotous  com- 
edy with  a  flock  of  laughs.  Joe  E.  Brown  at 
his  funny  best  as  a  pacifist  becoming  involved  in  a 
spy  ring.  He  has  girl  trouble  with  Joan  Blondell. 
Beverly  Roberts  and  Wini  Shaw.  Mad  and  amusing. 
(July) 

SPECIAL  INVESTIGATOR  —  RKO-Radio.— 
Average  entertainment  with  Richard  Dix  as  a 
criminal  mouth-piece  turned  G-Man  to  revenge  his 
murdered  brother.  He  rounds  up  a  gang  of  gold 
thieves,  gets  Margaret  Callahan.  Erik  Rhodes 
helps.     (July) 

SPEED — M-G-M. — Love  makes  the  wheels  go 
'round  in  this  tale  of  a  youth  who  seeks  to  prove  his 
carburetor  invention  at  Indianapolis.  James 
Stewart  is  warmly  human;  Wendy  Barrie  is  his 
heartbeat;  Ted  Healy  is  funny.    Exciting  races.  (July) 

•  SUTTER'S  GOLD  —  Universal.  —  Drama, 
comedy,  romance  and  tragedy  combine  in  this 
colorful  epic  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California. 
Edward  Arnold  as  Sutler;  Lee  Tracy  as  his  friend, 
are  splendid;  Binnie  Barnes  and  Katherine  Alexander 
carry  romance  into  Sutler's  life  admirably.      (June) 


•  13  HOURS  BY  AIR— Paramount.— A  melo- 
dramatic story  of  the  transcontinental  air  serv- 
ice with  a  fine  cast.  Fred  MacMurray  is  pilot;  Joan 
Bennett,  Brian  Donlevy,  Alan  Baxter,  Fred  Keating 
and  ZaSu  Pitts  are  the  passengers  who  furnish  thrill- 
ing suspense.     Excellent  direction.     (May) 


THE  COUNTRY  BEYOND— 20th  Century-Fox. 
— Insurpassable  pictorial  beauty  and  the  dog  Buck's 
cleverness  help  a  weak  story  in  which  two  Canadian 
Mounties,  Paul  Kelly  and  Robert  Kent,  solve  a 
murder  which  entangles  Rochelle  Hudson  and  Alan 
Hale,  her  fur-trapper  father.     (June) 


•  THE  COUNTRY  DOCTOR— 20th  Century 
Fox. — The  famous  Dionne  quintuplets'  debut 
as  actresses.  Superb  story,  direction  and  cast,  which 
includes  Jean  Hersholt  as  the  doctor,  Dorothy  Peter- 
son as  nurse,  John  Qualen  as  the  father,  and  Slim 
Summerville.     On  your  "must  see"  list.     (May) 


THE  DESERT  PHANTOM— Supreme— Above 
the  average  sage-brush  drama  with  plenty  of  mystery 
revolving  around  an  unnamed  sharpshooter  who  tries 
to  force  Sheila  Manners  to  sell  her  ranch.  Johnny 
Mack  Brown,  surprisingly  good,  comes  to  her  assist- 
ance.  (June) 


THE  FIRST  BABY— 20th  Century-Fox.— Life 
like  and  appealing  story  of  a  young  couple  who  en- 
counter in-law  trouble.  Johnny  Downs  as  the  hus- 
band, Majorie  Gateson  as  his  selfish  mother-in-law, 
and  Jane  Darwell  as  his  mother  are  outstanding  in 
a  fine  cast.    (June) 

THE  GIRL  FROM  MANDALAY— Republic- 
Uninteresting  and  somewhat  morbid  tale  of  a  British 
plantation  owner's  (Conrad  Nagel)  tiresomely  noble 
efforts  to  regenerate  his  faithless  wife  (Kay  Linaker). 
(June) 

•  THE  GREAT  ZIEGFELD— M-G-M.— Com- 
pletely enthralling  picturization  of  the  life  of 
Ziegfeld  combining  delicious  music,  lavish  spectacle, 
drama  and  humor.  Bill  Powell,  Myrna  Loy,  Luise 
Rainer  are  only  a  few  of  the  superb  cast.  Don't  let 
anything  keep  you  away.  (June) 

•  THE  MOON'S  OUR  HOME— Paramount- 
Comedy,  drama  and  emotional  appeal  in  a  gay 
and  stirring  love  story.  Margaret  Sullavan,  a  spoiled 
movie  queen,  and  Henry  Fonda,  a  spoiled  writer,  fall 
in  love  unaware  of  each  other's  identity.  Magnif- 
icently cast.     You  must  go.     (May) 

•  THE  SINGING  KID— Warners.— Al  Jolson 
with  never  a  better  voice  in  a  story  of  a  singer 
and  his  troubles  with  two-timing  Claire  Dodd,  a 
crooked  lawyer,  Lyle  Talbot,  Sybil  Jason,  the  little 
fixer,  and  Beverly  Roberts,  the  heart.  Plenty  of 
exhilarating  frills,  too,  including  the  Yacht  Club  Boys 
and  Cab  Calloway.     (May) 

THE  SKY  PARADE— Paramount.— A  slow,  dis- 
appointing film  version  of  the  radio  serial,  "The 
Adventures  of  Jimmy  Allen."  Jimmy  Allen  plays 
his  original  role  none  too  well,  and  William  Gargan, 
Katherine  DeMille  and  Kent  Taylor  try  hard.  (June) 

THE  WITNESS  CHAIR— RKO-Radio.— There's 
good  entertainment  in  this  tense  murder  and  court- 
room drama  built  around  a  woman's  great  love. 
Ann  Harding  is  emotional  with  reserve  and  William 
Benedict    is    enjoyable.      (June) 

•  THESE  THREE  —  Sam  Goldwyn-United 
Artists. — A  powerful  dramatic  theme  showing 
how  a  child's  malicious  lie  can  destroy  three  innocent 
people.  Joe  McCrea,  Miriam  Hopkins  and  Merle 
Oberon  splendid  and  two  little  girls,  Bonita  Gran- 
ville and  Marcia  Mae  Jones,  win  stellar  honors. 
Outstanding  direction.      (May) 

•  THINGS  TO  COME— London  Films-United 
Artists. — Perfect  technically  and  interesting 
from  a  story  standpoint  is  H.  G.  Wells'  tale  of  our 
world  over  run  by  war  collapsing  into  barbarism, 
redeemed  by  science  and  exploring  the  planets. 
Well    worth    while.       (June) 

THREE  ON  THE  TRAIL— Sherman-Paramount. 
— Another  Hopalong  Cassidy  story  with  better  than 
usual  suspense.  Bill  Boyd,  likable  as  ever  in  the  title 
role,  chases  Onslow  Stevens,  perfect  as  the  villain. 
(June) 

THREE  WISE  GUYS  —  M-G-M.  —  Pleasant 
little  story  of  playboy  Robert  Young's  attempt  to 
support  his  wife,  Betty  Furness,  a  reformed  crook. 
Bruce  Cabot  and  Raymond  Walburn  are  effective. 
(July) 

TILL  WE  MEET  AGAIN— Paramount.— Here's 
the  perfect  answer  to  those  who  like  adventure. 
Herbert  Marshall  and  Gertrude  Michael  pit  their 
brains  against  one  another  in  rival  spy  organiza- 
tions and  plenty  of  excitement  ensues.  Rod  La 
Roque  wins  honors  in  a  minor  role.    (June) 

•  TOO  MANY  PARENTS  —  Paramount  — 
Don't  miss  this  excellent  picture  of  juvenile  life 
in  a  military  academy  full  of  entertainment  and  heart 
interest.  All  the  cast  which  includes  George  Ernest. 
Billy  Lee  and  Carl  (Alfalfa)  Switzer,  is  effective. 
(May) 

TWO  AGAINST  THE  WORLD— Warners.— An 

acquitted  murderess  is  put  on  trial  twenty  years  later 
by  a  muck  raking  newspaper.  Bad  material,  poor 
direction,  uninspired  dialogue,  mediocre  perform- 
ances.   We  spare  the  cast.    (July) 

•  TWO  IN  REVOLT— RKO-Radio.— A  nice 
outdoor  story  of  friendship  between  a  horse 
and  dog.  John  Arledge  trains  the  horse  and  wins  the 
boss'  daughter,  Louise  Latimer.  Children  will  love 
the  new  Rin-Tin-Tin.     (May) 

•  UNDER  TWO  FLAGS— 20th  Century-Fox.— 
Breath-taking  spectacle  of  adventure,  love  and 
jealousy  in  the  Foreign  Legion  with  Claudette  Col 
bert,  Ronald  Colman,  Victor  McLaglen  and  Rosalim 
Russell.     Go  to  see  this  positively.    (July) 
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WIND^iWAVtS 

\V  I  I  II  Superset  to  rule  your  waves  you 
need  not  tear  tne  wind,  r  or  ouperset  is  me 
ideal  waving  lotion.  It  dries  Quickly,  leaves 
absolutely  no  flaky  deposit  and  produces 
lasting,  natural.  lustrous  waves.  Superset  sets 
hair  as  it  should  be  set  — 
and  keeps  it  that  way.  Witk 
Superset,  your  hair  is  always 
under  control — sleek,  burn- 
ished, well-groomed.  Now 
in  two  formulas  —  Regular 
and    Ao.  '2   (Faster  Drying). 
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cent  stores  in 
the  new  comb- 
dip  bottle. 


OTHER  NESTLE  HAIR  AIDS 
Colorinse  •  Henna  Shampoo  and 
Golden  Shampoo  ■  Liquid  Shampoo 
■  Oil  Treatment  and  Shampoo. 


SUPERSET 


^UxC^WAVING  LOTION 

The  NESTLE-LeMUft    COMPANY.   N.V. 


RELIEVE  Itching  ^Insect  Bites 


Even  the  most  stubborn  itching  of  insect  bites, 
athlete's  foot,  hives,  scales,  eczema,  and  many  other 
skin  afflictions  quickly  yields  to  cooling,  antisep- 
tic, liquid  D.  D.  D.  PRESCR!PTION.  Its  gentle  oils 
soothe  the  irritated  skin.  Clear,  greaselessand  stain- 
less—dries fast.  Stops  the  most  intense  itching  in- 
stantly. A  3oc  trial  bottle,  at  drug  stores,  proves  it — 
or  money  back.    Ask  for   D.  D.  D.  PRESCRIPTION. 


Crooked  Heels 


If  you  did  nox.vj3.Ws.  off  balance,  your  shoes  would 
not  lose  their  shape  or  the  heels  wear  crooked. 
Millions  have  the  same  shoe  troubles.  The  way 
to  correct  this  fault  is  to  wear  DR.  SCHOLL'S 
WALK-STRATES  in  your  shoes.  They  equalize 
your  body's  weight;  take  the  strain  oft  your 
ankles  and  make  walking  a  pleasure.  Sizes  for 
men  and  women.  Easily  attached.  Get  a  pair 
today  at  yourdrug,shoe  or  dept.  store—  only  35^ 


D-'Scho  s  Walk-Strates 
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Henry  A.  Host, 
Managing  Director 

Gpprr" 

Resident  Manager 


IN  ever- increasing 
numbers,  motion  pic- 
ture celebrities  are 
learning  that  the  first 
stepinasuccessful  New 
York  visit  is  to  register 
at  the  Savoy-Plaza.  It's 
as  natural  as  turning 
in  at  your  own  door,  for 
the  Savoy-Piaza  has  a 
way  of  its  own  in  mak- 
ing the  visitor  feel  in- 
stantly at  home  ...  an 
atmosphere  of  luxuri- 
ous living,  reflected  in 
spacious  rooms,  superb 
cuisine,  flawless  service. 
.  .  .The  Savoy-Plaza's 
location  makes  it  con- 
venient to  everything 
worth  while  that  goes 
on  in  New  York. 

Single  Rooms,  $5,   $6,  $7 

Double  Rooms,  $7,  S3,  $9 

Suites  from  $'.0 


Casts  of  Current  Photoplays 


WOY-  PLAZA 

Overlooking  Central  Park 
FIFTH  AVE  •  58th  to  59th  STS  •  NEW  YORK 


JEreckles 


Banish  those  embarrassing 
\  freckles  quickly  in  the  privacy 
"'of  your  room.  Your  friends  will 
wonder  how  you  did  it.  Still- 
man's  Freckle  Cream  removes 
them  while  you  sleep. 
Leaves  the  skin  soft,  50  C 
smooth,  and  clear. 

a  jar 
Booklet   on   request. 

Stillman  Co..  Aurora.  111.,  Dept.  S3 


SUUmans  FRECKLE  CREAM 


ACTUALLY  KILLS 
FLEAS 

StupsMfinq  then* 

DIFFERENT  ...  in  a  class  by 
itself,  because  Pulvex  also  pre- 
vents   rcinfestation    for    days!  is* 11  *ri         Ml 
Non-irrltatinft.     Harmless     to  KllU  Ilu/TlUkf 
pets.  Ideal  for  cats.   Backed  by  and 
93  years'  experience.     Sold  on  i*          yi        /)// 
money-back     guarantee.       At  /QipO  I nlwUtt 
drug  and  pet  stores,  50  cents.  "" 

PULVEX 

PLEA    POWDER 


"AND  SUDDEN  DEATH"  —  Paramount.  — 
From  the  story  by  Theodore  Reeves  and  Madeleine 
Rutliven.  Screen  play  by  Joseph  Moncure  March. 
Directed  by  Charles  Barton.  The  cast:  Lieutenant 
Knox,  Randolph  Scott;  Belly  Wtnslow,  Frances 
Drake;  Jackie  WinsUnv,  Tom  Brown;  Bobby  Sanborn, 
Billy  Lee;  Steve  Bartletl,  Fuzzy  Knight;  "Bangs," 
Terry  Walker;  District  Attorney,  Porter  Hall;  Mike 
Andrews,  Charles  Quigley;  Sergeant  Sanborn,  Joseph 
Sawyer;  Counsel  for  the  Defense,  Oscar  Apfel;  Dodie 
■Sin, in,  Maidel  Turner;  Archie  Sloan,  Charlie  A'rnt; 
Mr.  Tweets,  Jimmy  Conlin;  J.  R.  Winslow,  John 
Hyams;  Meggs,  Herbert  Evans;  Sergeant  M alone,  Don 
Rowan;  Nurse,  Wilma  Francis. 

"BUNKER  BEAN"— RKO-Radio.— From  the 
play  by  Lee  Wilson  Dodd.  Based  on  the  novel  by 
Harry  Leon  Wilson.  Screen  Play  by  Edmund  North, 
James  Gow,  and  Dorothy  Yost.  Directed  by  William 
Hamilton  and  Edward  Killy.  The  cast:  Bunker 
Bean,  Owen  Davis,  Jr.;  Mary  Kent,  Louise  Latimer; 
J.  C.  Kent,  Robert  McWade;  Grandmother,  Jessie 
Ralph;  Miss  Kelly,  Lucille  Ball;  Prof.  Ballhazer, 
Berton  Churchill;  Mr.  Glab,  Edward  Nugent;  Mrs. 
Kent.  Hedda  Hopper;  Mr.  Meyerhauser,  Ferdinand 
Gottschalk;  Butler,  Leonard  Carey;  .4.  C.  Jones,  Rus- 
sell Hicks;  Mr.  Barnes,  Pierre  Watkin;  Mr.  Metzger, 
Richard  Abbott;  Countess,  Sibyl  Harris. 

"COUNTERFEIT"— Columbia.— Story  by  Wil- 
liam Rankin.  Screen  play  by  William  Rankin  and 
Bruce  Manning.  Directed  by  Erie  C.  Kenton.  The 
cast:  John  Joseph  Madden,  Chester  Morris;  Aimee 
Maxwell,  Margot  Grahame;  Capper  Stevens,  Lloyd 
N.  Ian;  Verna  Maxwell,  Marian  Marsh;  Tom  Perkins, 
Claude  Gillingwater;  Angel  While,  George  McKay; 
Pete  Dailev,  John  Gallaudet;  Gits,  Gene  Morgan; 
Matt  McDonald,  Pierre  Watkins;  Dint  Coleman,  Marc 
Laurence. 

"EARLY    TO    BED " — Paramount. — From    the 

story  by  Lucien  Littlefield  and  Chandler  Sprague. 
Screen  play  by  Arthur  Kober.  Directed  by  Norman 
McLeod.  The  cast:  Tessie  Weeks,  Mary  Boland; 
Chester  Beally,  Charlie  Ruggles;  Horace  Stanton, 
I  .  irge  Barbier;  Grace  Slanlon,  Gail  Patrick;  Burgess 
Frisbie,  Robert  McWade;  Mr.  O'Leary,  Lucien  Little- 
field;  Doctor  I'ernon.  Colin  Tapley;  Smilhers,  Arthur 
Hoyt;  Mrs.  Duval,  Helen  Flint;  Miss  Benson,  Rae 
Daggett;  Rex  Daniels,  Sidney  Blackmer;  Burger, 
Billy  Gilbert;  Miss  Barton,  Sarah  Edwards. 

"EARTHWORM  TRACTORS"  —  Warners.  — 
From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  story  by  William 
Hazlett  Upson.  Screen  play  by  Richard  Macauley. 
Joe  Traub  and  Hugh  Commings.  Directed  by  Ray- 
mond Enright.  The  cast:  Alexander  Bolts,  Joe  E. 
Brown;  Mabel  Johnson,  June  Travis;  Sam  Johnson, 
Guy  Kibbee;  Sally  Blair,  Carol  Hughes;  Mr.  Blair, 
Olin  Howland;  Mrs.  Blair,  Sara  Edwards;  Emmet 
McManus,  Dick  Foran;  H.  J.  Russell,  Charles  Wilson; 
Mr.  Henderson,  Joseph  Crehan;  George  Healey.  Gene 
Lockhart;  Mr.  Jackson,  William  Davidson;  Taxicab 
Driver,  Irving  Bacon;  The  Doctor.  Stuart  Holme*. 

"EDUCATING  FATHER"  -  20th  Century- 
Fox. — Original  screen  play  by  Katharine  Kavanaugh, 
Edward  T.  Lowe  and  John  Patrick.  Directed  by 
James  Tinling.  The  cast:  John  Jones,  Jed  Prouty; 
ie  Jones,  Shirley  Deane;  Millicenl.  Dixie  Dun- 
bar; Mrs.  John  Jones,  Spring  Byington;  Jack  Jones, 
Kenneth  Howell;  Lucy  Jones,  June  Carlson;  Roger  ■ 
Jones,  George  Ernest;  Granny  Jones,  Florence  Rub- 
er i-;  Bobby  Jones,  William  Mahan;  Sheriff  Hart, 
Francis  Ford;  Jim  Courtney,  Charles  Tannen;  Dick 
Harris,  J.  Anthony  Hughes;  Eddie  Gordon,  David 
Newell;  Jess  Boynlon,  Clarence  H.  Wilson;  Fred 
Humphrey,  Jonathan  Hale;  Dr.  Willoughby,  Erville 
Alderson. 

"FURY" — M-G-M. — Based  on  a  story  by  Norman 
ICrasna.  Screen  play  by  Bartlett  Cormack  and  Fritz 
Lang.  Directed  by  Fritz  Lang.  The  cast:  Kat 
Grant,  Sylvia  Sidney;  Joe  Wilson,  Spencer  Tracy; 
District  Attorney,  Walter  Abel;  Kirby  Dawson,  Bruce 
(  abot;  Sheriff,  Edward  Ellis;  "Bug  Walter 

Brennan;  Tom,  George  VYalcott;  Charlie,  Frank  Al- 
bertson;  Durkin,  Arthur  Stone;  Fred  Garrett,  Morgan 
Wallace;  Milton  Jackson,  George  <  handli 
Roger  Gray;  Vickery,  Edwin  Maxwell;  Governor, 
Howard  Hickman;  Defense  Attorney,  Jonathan  Hale; 
Hooper,  Leila  Bennett:  Mrs.  Whipple,  Ester 
Dale;  Franchelle,  Helen  Flint. 

■"GIRL  OF  THE  OZARKS"  —  Paramount.  - 

i:.    ed  on   i    torj  bj   Maurine  Babb,  John  Bright  and 

Robert    ["askei     Screen  plaj  by  Stuart   Anthony  and 

el  L.  Simmons.  Directed  by  William  Shea.   The 

Weidler;  Granny 

II,     Cro  man;    Tom    Bolton,    Leif     Erikson;    Gail 

.Elizabeth  Russell;  Ma  fanet  Young; 

Russell  Simp  on;    Vfi       Trent,  Nora 

i  , .,  ,1;  i  lain   /,'.  1  ois  Kent;  I.em.  the  Sheriff,  Louis 

Mason;  />»i/.-  Wilder,  Arthur    \\1. -worth. 

"GREEN   PASTURES,  THE"        Warners 
From   the  fable   by    Marc   Connelly.      Suggested   by 
Roark    Bradford's    Southern    Sketches,    "01     Man 
An'   His  Chillun'."     Directed  by  Mare  Con- 
nelly  and   William    Keighley.      The   cast;    Di     I 
ke\  Ingram;  Gabriel,  Oscai   Polk;  Noah,  Eddie  An- 
dei  on;   Moses,  Frank  Wilson;   Mr.   Di 
Reed;    irchan    I,  Abraham  Gleaves;  Adam,  Rex  In- 
gram; Eve,  Myrtle   Anderson;  Cain,  Al  Stokes;  Zeba, 
Fdna  M     Harris;  Cain  the  Sixth,  James  Fuller;  High 


Priest,  George  Randcl;  Noah's  Wife,  Ida  Forsyne; 
Shem,  Ray  Martin;  Flalfoot,  Chas.  Andrews;  Ham, 
Dudley  Dickerson;  Japhelh,  Jimmy  Burress;  Abra- 
ham, William  Cumby;  Isaac,  George  Reed;  Jacob, 
Ivory  Williams;  Aaron,  David  Bethea:  Pharaoh, 
Ernest  Whitman;  Head  Magician,  William  Cumby; 
Joshua,  Reginald  Fenderson;  Master  of  Ceremonies, 
Slim  Thompson;  King  of  Babylon,  William  Cumby; 
Prophet,  Clinton  Rosamond;  H  czar  el.  Rex  Ingram. 
And  the  Hall  Johnson  Choir  conducted  by  Hall 
Johnson. 

"HEARTS  DIVIDED"— Warners.— From  the 
play  "Glorious  Betsy"  by  Rida  Johnson  Young. 
Screen  play  by  Casey  Robinson.  Directed  by  Frank 
Borzage.  The  cast:  Betsy,  Marion  Davies;  John 
Horlon,  Edward  Everett  Horton;  Henry  Ruggles, 
Charles  Ruggles;  Richon,  Walter  Kingsford;  Aunt 
Ellen,  Clara  Blandick;  Isham,  John  Larkin;  Pres- 
ident Jefferson,  George  Irving;  Pippin,  Phillip 
Hurlic;  Cap!.  Jerome  Bonaparte,  Dick  Powell;  Sir 
Harry  Treacher.  Arthur  Treacher;  Charles  Patterson, 
Henry  Stephenson;  Du  Fresne,  Etienne  Girardot; 
Gabriel,  Freddie  Archibald;  Napoleon,  Claude  Rains; 
Innkeeper,  Hobart  Cavanaugh;  Colored  servant,  Sam 
McDaniels;  and  the  Hall  Johnson  Choir. 

"HEARTS  IN  BONDAGE"— Republic— From 
the  story  by  Wallace  MacDonald.  Screen  play  by 
Bernard  Schubert  and  Olive  Cooper.  Adapted  by 
Karl  Brown.  Directed  by  Lew  Ayres.  The  cast: 
Kenneth,  James  Dunn;  Raymond,  David  Manners; 
Constance,  Mae  Clarke;  Julie,  Charlotte  Henry; 
Buchanan,  Henry  B.  Walthall;  Captain  Gilman.  Oscar 
Apfel;  ll'orden.  Clay  Clement;  President  Lincoln, 
Frank  McGlynn,  Sr.;  Effleston,  Ben  Alexander;  Com- 
mddore  Jordan,  George  Irving;  Mammy,  Etta  Mc- 
Daniels; Gates  Jones,  Lane  Chandler;  Rammer,  Smiley 
Burnette;  Gunner.  Frankie  Marvin;  Paddy,  J.  M. 
Kerrigan. 

"HIGH  TENSION"  —  20th  Century-Fox  — 
From  an  original  story  by  J.  Robert  Bren  and  Norman 
Houston.  Screen  play  by  Louis  Breslow.  Edward 
Liscu,  John  Patrick.  Directed  by  Allan  Dwan.  The 
cast:  Steve  Reardon,  Brian  Donlevy;  Edith  McNeil, 
Glenda  Farrell;  Eddie  Mitchell,  Norman  Foster; 
Brenda  Burke,  Helen  Wood;  Willard  Stone,  Robert 
McWade;  Noble  Harrison,  Theodore  Von  Eltz;  S. 
Willoughby  Tuttle,  Romaine  Callender;  Kelly  Madden, 
Joseph  Sawyer;  Haltie,  Hattie  McDaniel;  Chuck, 
Murray  Alper. 

"KING  STEPS  OUT.  THE  —Columbia.— Story 
by  Gustav  Holm,  Ernst  Decsey,  Hubert  Marischka. 
Ern<t  Marischka.  Screen  play  by  Sidney  Buckman. 
Directed  by  Josef  von  Sternberg.  The  cast:  Cissy, 
Grace  Moore;  Francis  Josef,  Franchot  Tone;  Maxi- 
milian, Walter  Connolly;  von  Kempen,  Raymond 
Walburn;  Palfi.  Victor  Jory;  Sofia.  Elisabeth  Risdon; 
Louise,  Nana  Bryant;  Helena,  Frieda  Inescourt; 
Major,  Thurston  Hall;  Pretzelberger.  Herman  Bing; 
Herlicka,  George  Hassell;  Chief  of  Secret  Police,  John 
Arthur. 

"LAST  OUTLAW.  THE"— RKO-Radio—  Screen 
play  by  John  Twist  and  Jack  Townley  from  a  story 
suggested  by  E.  Murray  Campbell.  Directed  by 
Christy  Cabanne.  The  cast:  Dean  Pay'.on,  Harry 
Carey;  Chuck  Wilson,  Hoot  Gibson;  Sally  Mason, 
Margaret  Callahan;  Al  Goss.  Tom  Tyler;  Bill  Yates, 
Henry  B.  Walthall;  Joe,  Ray  Mayer;  Jess,  Harry  Jans; 
Dr.  Mason,  Frank  M.  Thomas;  Billings,  Russell  Hop- 
ton;  Tom,  Frank  Jenks;  Billings'  secretary,  Maxine 
Jennings;  Larry  Dixon,  Fred  Scott. 

"LOVE  BEGINS  AT  TWENTY  "—First  Na- 
tional.— From  the  play  by  Martin  Flavin.  Screen 
play  by  Tom  Reed  and  Dalton  Trumbo.  Directed 
by  Frank  McDonald.  The  cast:  Jerry  Wayne,  Warren 
Hull;  Lois  Gillingwater,  Patricia  Ellis;  Horatio  Gilling- 
.  Hugh  Herbert;  Evalina,  Dorothy  Vaughan; 
Alice,  Mary  Treen;  Jake  Buckley.  Hobart  Cavanaugh; 
Jonathan  Ramp.  Clarence  Wilson;  Mugsy  O'Banion, 
Robert  Gleckler. 

"MY     MAN     GODFREY"— Universal.— From 
1  j  Eric  Hatch.    Screen  play  by  Eric  Hatch 
and  Morrie  Ry-kind.    Direct. 

The  cast:  Godfrey  Parke,  William  Powell;  Irene 
Bullock,  Carole  Lombard:  Angelica  Bullock,  Alice 
Brady;  Alexander  Bullock,  Eugene  Pallette;  Cornelia 
Bullock,  Gail  Patrick;  Carle  ter;   Tommy 

Win  Mowbray;  Molly,  .lean  Dixon;  Faithful 
George,  Robert  Light;  Mike,  Pat  Flaherty;  Van 
Rumple.  Grady  Sutton. 

"NAVY  HORN'  Republic. — Original  story  by 
Mildred  (ram.  Screen  play  by  Albert  De  Mond  and 
Olive  Cooper.     Adapted  by    '  .Inch.     Di- 

rected by  Nate  Watt.     The  cast:  Robert  "Red"  Fur- 
William    Gargan;    Bemice    Farringlon,    Claire 
Dodd;  Admiral  Kingston,  George  Irving;  .Wo;.'  "  Min- 
nie"  Fume-  .  Gi  ies,  Addison 

Randall     I       Steve  1  ,  Di  ..."   -  Fowley;  IJ.  Bill 

.  William  Newell;  Mrs.  Farringlon,  Claudia 
Coleman:    Nurse  Cor. ion.   Myra    Marsh;   Comti 

!  i      ;>er  Atchley; 
S  rickland,  Douglas  Wood;  "The  Admiral"  (Baby), 
\1    I  .in    v  ne  Ross,  Dorothy  Tree;  Radto 

Operator,  Charles  Marsh. 

"NOBODY'S  FOOL"— Universal.— From  the 
story  by  Frank  M.  Dazey.  Screen  play  by  Ralph 
Block  and  Ben  Markson.  Directed  by  Arthur  Gre- 
ville  Collins.    The  cast:  Witt  Wright,  Edward  Everett 
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Horton;  Ru^v  Miller,  Glenda  Farrell;  Dizzy  Ranlz, 
Cesar  Romero;  Jake  Cavendish,  Frank  Conroy;  John 
"The  Fixer"  Belmore,  Clay  Clement;  Sour  Puss. 
Warren  Hymer;  Dor  MaeCollins,  Henry  Hunter; 
Mary  Jones,  Florence  Roberts;  Tom,  Ed  Gargan; 
"Red"  Halsey.  Diana  Gibson;  George  Baxter,  Pierre 
Watkin;  Sharkey,  Robert  Middlemass;  District  Attor- 
ney, Ivan  Miller;  Information  Clerk,  Marie  Shelton; 
Master  of  Ceremonies,  John  King;  Pardee,  George  Ir- 
ving. 

"PALM  SPRINGS'— Walter  Waxger-Para 
mount. — From  an  original  story  by  Myles  Connolly. 
Adapted  by  Joseph  Fields.  Directed  by  Aubrey 
Scotto.  The  cast:  Joan  Smyth,  Frances  Langford; 
Slim,  Smith  Ballew;  Captain  Smyth,  Sir  Guy  Stand- 
ing; Starkey,  Ernest  Cossart;  Aunt  Letty.  Spring  By- 
ington;  George  Britell,  David  Niven:  Morgan,  E.  E. 
Clive;  Oscar,  Sterling  Holloway;  Bud,  Grady  Sutton: 
Mrs.  Baxter,  Maidel  Turner;  Leonard,  David  Worth; 
Students,  Ann  Doran.  Margaret  LaMarr,  Mary  Bov- 
ard;  Teacher,  Grace  Goodall;  Miss  Pinchon,  Sarah 
Edwards. 

"PAROLE''  —  Universal.  —  From  a  story  idea 
suggested  by  Robert  Dillon  and  Kay  Morris.  Story 
and  screenplay  by.  Kubec  Glasmon.  Joel  Sayre  and 
Horace  McCoy.  Directed  by  Louis  Landers.  The 
cast:  Russ  Whalen,  Henry  Hunter;  Frances  Crawford. 
Ann  Preston;  Richard  Mallard,  Alan  Dinehart;  Bobby 
Noah  Beery,  Jr.;  Marty  Crawford,  Grant  Mitchell; 
Okay  Smith,  Alan  Baxter;  Borchard,  Alan  Hale;  Joyce, 
Bernadene  Hayes;  Rex  Gavin,  Berton  Churchill; 
Driscoll,  Charles  Richman;  The  Governor,  John  Mil- 
tern;  Bigbee,  Selmer  Jackson;  Gregory,  Cliff  Jones; 
Dummy,  Frank  Mills;  Zingo,  Anthony  Quinn;  The 
Waraen,  Wallis  Clark;  District  Attorney,  Edward 
Keane;  Parole  Board  Chairman,  Douglas  Wood;  John. 
Christian  Rub;  Chief  of  Police,  John  Kennedy;  Patton. 
Frank  McGlynn. 

"POPPY" — Paramount. — Based  on  a  play  by 
Dorothy  Donnelly.  Screen  play  by  Waldemar  Young 
and  Virginia  Van  Upp.  Directed  by  A.  Edward 
Sutherland.  The  cast:  Prof.  Eustace  McGargle,  W.  C. 
Fields;  Poppy,  Rochelle  Hudson;  Billy  Famsworlh, 
Richard  Cromwell;  Countess  Maggi  Tubbs  DePuizzi. 
Catharine  Doucet;  Attorney  Whiffen,  Lynne  Overman; 
Mayor  Famsworlh,  Granville  Bates;  Sarah  Tucker. 
Maude  Eburne;  Egmont,  Bill  Wolfe;  Constable  Bow- 
man, Adrian  Morris;  Frances  Parker,  Rosalind  Keith; 
Carnival  Manager,  Ralph  Remley. 

"PRIVATE  NUMBER"— 20th  Century-Fox.— 
Based  on  a  play  by  Cleves  Kinkead.  Screen  play  by 
Gene  Markey  and  William  Conselman.  Directed  by- 
Roy  Del  Ruth.  The  cast:  Richard  Winfield,  Robert 
Taylor;  Ellen  Neal,  Loretta  Young;  Wrox'on,  Basil 
Rathbone;  Grade,  Patsy  Kelly;  Smiley  Watson,  Joe 
Lewis;  Mrs.  Winfield,  Marjorie  Gateson;  Perry  Win- 
field,  Paul  Harvey;  Mrs.  Meecham,  Jane  Darwell; 
Rowlings,  Paul  Stanton;  Stapp,  John  Miljan;  Coakley, 
Monroe  Owsley;  Frederick,  Billy  Bevan;  Graham, 
Frank  Dawson;  Judge,  George  Irving;  Grandma  Gam- 
mon, May  Beatty;  Footman,  Alex  Pollard;  Gus  Rilo- 
vitch.  Jack  Pennick;  John,  John  Van  Eyck;  Joe,  Kane 
Richmond;  Hazel,  Lilyan  Irene;  Olga,  Maxine  Hicks, 
Teena,  Betty  Morris;  Maud,  Lillian  Worth;  Violet. 
Ann  Howard;  Hamlet  (dog),  Prince. 

"ROAD  TO  GLORY,  THE"— 20th  Century- 
Fox. — Screen  play  by  Joel  Sayre  and  William  Faulk- 
ner.    Directed  by  Howard  Hawks.     The  cast:  Lieu- 


tenant Michel  Deuel.  Fredric  March;  Captain  Paul  La 
Roche,  Warner  Baxter;  Papa  La  Roche,  Lionel  Barry- 
more;  Monique,  June  Lang;  Bouffiou,  Gregory  Ratoff; 
Regnier,  Victor  Kilian;  Relief  Captain.  Paul  Stanton: 
Duftous,  John  Qualen;  Lieutenant  Tannen,  Juliu- 
Tannen;  Major,  Theodore  Von  Eltz;  Rigaud,  Paul 
Fix;  Ledoux,  Leonid  Kinskey;  Courier,  Jacques  Lory; 
Doctor,  Jacques  Vanaire;  Nurse.  Edythe  Raynore; 
Old  Soldier,  George  Warrington. 

"SECRET  AGENT"— GB.— From  the  play  by 
Campbell  Dixon,  based  on  the  novel  "Ashenden"  by 
W.  Somerset  Maugham.  Screen  play  by  Charles 
Bennett.  Directed  by  Alfred  Hitchcock.  The  cast: 
Elsa,  Madeleine  Carroll;  The  General,  Peter  Lorre; 
Ashenden,  John  Gielgud;  Marvin.  Robert  Young; 
Caypor,  Percy  Marmont;  Mrs.  Caypor,  Florence 
Kalin;  R.  Charles  Carson;  Lilli.  Lilli  Palmer. 

"SPENDTHRIFT'  —  Want.er-Paramount.  — 
Original  story  by  Eric  Hatch.  Screen  play  by  Raoul 
Walsh  and  Bert  Hanlan.  Directed  by  Raoul  Walsh. 
The  cast:  Townsend  Middleton,  Henry  Fonda;  Boots 
O'Connell,  Pat  Paterson;  Sally  Barnaby,  Mary  Brian; 
Topsy,  June  Brewster;  Uncle  Marion  Middleton, 
George  Barbier;  Beuhl,  Halliwell  Hobbes;  Colonel 
Barnaby,  Spencer  Charters;  Popsy,  Richard  Carle; 
O'Connell,  J.  M.  Kerrigan;  Bill,  Edward  Brophy; 
Enrico,  Jerry  Mandy;  Hilda,  Greta  Meyer;  Valet, 
Miki  Morita;   Ransom.  Robert  Strange 

"TROUBLE  FOR  TWO"— M-G-M.— From  the 
story  "The  Suicide  Club"  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Screen  play  by  Manuel  Seff  and  Edward  E.  Paramore, 
Jr.  Directed  by  J.  Walter  Ruben.  The  cast:  Florizel, 
Robert  Montgomery;  Miss  Vandeleur,  Rosalind  Rus- 
sell; Colonel  Geraldine,  Frank  Morgan;  President  of 
Club,  Reginald  Owen;  Young  Man  with  Cream  Tarts, 
Louis  Hayward;  Florizel  (as  a  child),  David  Holt; 
Brenda  (as  a  child),  Virginia  Weidler;  King,  E.  E. 
Clive;  Malthas,  Walter  Kingsford;  Collins,  Ivan 
Simpson;  Major  O'Rook.  Tom  Moore;  Fa!  Man,  Rob- 
ert Greig;  Ambassador,  Guy  Bates  Post;  Sergei,  Pedro 
de  Cordoba;  Captain  Rich,  Leland  Hodgson. 

"WHITE  ANGEL,  THE"— First  National.— 
Suggested  by  Lytton  Strachey's  essay.  Screen  play 
by  Mordaunt  Shairp.  Directed  by  William  Dieterle. 
The  cast:  Florence  Nightingale,  Kay  Francis;  Charle 
Cooper,  Donald  Woods;  Mrs.  Nightingale,  Georgia 
Caine;  Mr.  Nightingale,  Charles  Croker-King;  Lord 
Raglan.  Halliwell  Hobbes;  Sister  Colombo,  Eily  Ma- 
lyon;  Minna,  Barbara  Leonard;  Nightingale's  butler. 
Vesey  O'Davern;  Mrs.  Herbert,  Phoebe  Foster;  Dr. 
Hunt,  Donald  Crisp;  Storekeeper,  Harry  Cording; 
Fuller,  Ian  Hunter;  Dr.  West,  Nigel  Bruce;  Ilia 
Stephens,  Ara  Gerald;  Parlhenope,  Lillian  Cooper; 
Soyer,  Ferdinand  Munier;  Mrs.  Waters,  Tempe  Pig- 
gott;  Fleidner,  Egon  Brecher;  Sir  Herbert,  George 
Curzon;  Tommy,  Billy  Mauch;  Dr.  Scoll,  Henry 
O'Neill. 

"WOMEN  ARE  TROUBLE'  —  M-G-M.  — 
Adapted  by  Richard  Blake  from  an  original  story  by 
George  Harman  Coxe.  Screen  play  by  Michael 
Fessier.  Directed  by  Errol  Taggart.  The  cast: 
Casey,  Stuart  Erwin;  Ruth,  Florence  Rice;  Blaine, 
Paul  Kelly;  Frances.  Margaret  Irving;  Gleason,  John 
Harrington;  Inspector,  Cy  Kendall;  Bauman.  Harold 
Huber;  Butch,  Wally  Maher;  Mrs.  Marly,  Kitty 
McHugh;  Marty.  Raymond  Hatton;  Clara.  Florence 
Lake 


The  camera  snaps  Bob  Montgomery,  Freddie  March,  Sheila  Barrett,  Broadway 
comedienne.  Chester  Morris  and  Charles  Butterworth  at  the  Clover  Club.  It 
was  Freddie's  last  appearance  before  he  left  to  hide  out  in  the  mountains 


The  modern  girl  satisfies  by  pleasing  hjr  mans 
eye.  The  woman  with  lovely,  radiantf  hair  has 
charm  and  poise  that  commands  admiration  from 
everyone.  Every  day  more  girls  are  realizing  how 
unnecessary  it  is  to  have  dull,  hfeless  'ria'r. 

LOVELINESS  BEGINS  WITH  THE  HAIR.  Spark- 
ling,  attractive  hair  is  yours  in  two  minutes  if  you 
will  follow  the  advice  of  million*  of  women  who 
have  found  that  Golden  Glint  -preserves  and  in- 
tensifies the  natural,  vital  beauty  of  your  hair. 
Golden  GtTnf  especially  prepared  for  home  use, 
quickly  and  innocentry'gives  to  all  shades  of  blond 
or  darker  hair  the  nece*sary  lustre  of  tiny  golden 
tints  or  reddish  tones.  Irs  freshening  effect  is 
much  like  rouge,  when  jiaintily  applied,  and  is 
barely  perceptible.  (Golden  Glint  is  not  per- 
manent and  is  easily  removed  with  an  ordinary 
shampoo.) 

If  you  wish  to  acfiietVe  charm  and  loveliness,  go  ' 
to  your  nearest  drug  or  department  store  today, 
order  either  the  RINSE  PACK AGe  containing  two 
rinses,  or  the  SHAMPOO  PACKAGE  containing 
one  rinse  and  a-  fragrant  shampoo.  The  price  ,is 
sma.ll,  the  effect  priceless. 

For  a  free  /trial  Rinse  Package  address 
GOLDEN  4LINT  CO.,  Inc..  623  16th  A  ve.  S. 
Seattle.   Uf>.A.    Offer  expires   October   1st. 
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GET  YOUR  COPY  OF 
"NO  MORE  ALIBIS" 

By  Sylvia  of  Hollywood 

From  Your  Book  or  Department  Store 

NOW 


DR.    WALTER'S    QUICK    REDUCING    GAR- 
MENTS   for    any    part    of    the    body. 
Flesh   colored    cum    rubber   hose    relieve    swell- 
ing and  varicose  veins  quickly : 
they    fit    perfectly    and    improve 
shape  immediately. 

14  inch  LEGGINGS  $3.00  pair 

14     "     STOCKINGS  fi.75   " 

BRASSIERE $2.25 

UPLIFT    BRASSIERE    3.25        <S 
GIRDLE  (laced  up  back)  4.50      ^ 
ABDOMINAL     REDUCERS 
for  men  and  women. .  .$3.50 

Send    circular    measures    of" 

part    of    body    to    be    fitted 

when  ordering.  Pay  by  check 

or    money    order — no    cash. 

Write   for   literature. 

DR.    JEANNE    P.  H.  WALTER.    389    Fifth    Ave..    N.    Y. 


DOM'T  SWAT; 


Simply  Use 
ROBERTA  MOSQUITO   CREAM 

JUST  smooth  it  on.  It  absorbs  com- 
pletely. Presto!  You're  guaranteed 
safe  from  mosquito  and  other  pesky 
insect    bites.     Greaseless — will     not 
stain  clothing.  Pleasantly  frag- 
rant! Soothes  sunburn,  too.  In- 
dispensable for  summer  comfort . 
At  Department,  Drui!  and  Sport 
Goods  Stores — or  send  coupon. 

National  Drug   Products  Co.,   Dcpt.  I 

1636  Fulton   St..  Chicago,   III. 
I  enclose  50c  lot  Q  Tube     L  Jar  Roberta  Mosquito 

Name 


7-H. 

Cream. 


Addresses  of  the  Stars 


HOLLYWOOD,  CALIF. 


Paramount   Studios 


Jimmy  Allen 
Henry  Arthur 
Benny  Baki  i 
Smith  Ballew 
George  Barhier 
Paul  Barrett 
Bennie  Bartlett 
Irene  Bennett 
Louise  Bennett 
Mary  Boland 
Veda  Ann  Borg 
Grace  Bradley 
Olympe  Bradna 
Tom  Brown 
Burns  and  Allen 
Claudette  Colbert 
Gary  Cooper 
Ernest  Cossart 
Larry  Crabbe 
Bing  Crosby 
Robert  Cummings 
Louis  DaPron 
Jill  Deen 

Katherine  DeMille 
Marlene  Dietrich 
Johnny  Downs 
Frances  Drake 
Mary  Ellis 
Glenn  Erikson 
Ann  Evers 
Frances  Farmer 
W.  C.  Fields 
Robert  Fiske 
Frank  Forest 
Wilma  Francis 
William  Frawley 
Cary  Grant 
Porter  Hall 
John  Halliday 
Julie  Haydon 
Betty  Holt 
David  Holt 


Wolfe  Hopper 
Ra  Hould 
John  Howard 
Marsha  Hunt 
Dean  Jagger 
Roscoe  Karns 
Rosalind  Keith 
Marten  Lamont 
Billy  Lee 
Baby  LeRoy 
Carole  Lombard 
Nick  Lukats 
Ida  Lupino 
Fred  MacMurray 
Sally  Martin 
Gertrude  Michael 
Ray  Milland 
John  Morley 
Jack  Oakie 
Lynne  Overman 
Gail  Patrick 
Elizabeth  Patterson 
Jeanne  Perkins 
Charles  Quigley 
George  Raft 
Jane  Rhodes 
Charlie  Ruggles 
Elizabeth  Russell 
Randolph  Scott 
Gail  Sheridan 
Alison  Skipworth 
Sir  Guy  Standing 
Mildred  Stone 
Louise  Stuart 
Gladys  Swarthout 
Akim  Tamiroff 
Colin  Tapley 
Kent  Taylor 
Terry  Walker 
Virginia  Weidler 
Mae  West 
Eleanore  Whitney 


20th-Century-Fox    Studios, 
Ave. 


1401     N.    Western 


Astrid  Allwyn 
Mona  Barrie 
Warner  Baxter 
Lynn  Bari 
Mary  Blackwood 
Esther  Brodolet 
Thomas  Beck 
John  Boles 
J.  Edward  Bromberj 
Spring  Byington 
Delma  Byron 
Irvin  S.  Cobb 
Ronald  Colman 
John  Carradine 
Julie  Cabanne 
June  Carlson 
Julie  Carter 
Jane  Darwell 
Dorothy  Dearing 
Shirley  Deane 
Frances  Dee 
Alan  Dinehart 
Brian  Donlevy 
Dixie  Dunbar 
George  Ernest 
Stepin  Fetchit 
Francis  Ford 
Alice  Faye 
Virginia  Field 
Pauline  Frederick 
Janet  Gaynor 
Sara  Haden 
Jack  Haley 
Phillipa  Hilber 
Kenneth  Howell 
Rochelle  Hudson 
Arline  Judge 
Keye  Luke 
June  Lang 


Wilfred  Lawson 
William  Mahan 
Fredric  March 
John  J.  McGuire 
Paul  MeVey 
Victor  McLaglen 
Sonya  Mitchell 
Gavin  Muir 
Warner  Oland 
Paxton  Sisters 
Muriel  Robert 
Florence  Roberts 
Gilbert  Roland 
Maxine  Reiner 
Charles  A.  Sellen 
Paul  Stanton 
Slim  Summerville 
Geneva  Sawyer 
Simone  Simon 
William  Stelling 
June  Storey 
Gloria  Stuart 
Fred  Sylva 
Julius  Tannen 
Charles  Tannen 
Arthur  Treacher 
Shirley  Temple 
Lawrence  Tibbett 
Edward  Trevor 
Claire  Trevor 
Anita  Thompson 
Jane  Withers 
Helen  Wood 
Marion  Weldon 
F  red  Will. ice 
Michael  Whalen 
Charles  Winninger 
Loretta  Young 


Columbia   Studios,    1438  Gower  St. 


Robert  Allen 
Richard  Allen 
Jean  Arthur 
Mary  Astor 
I  ew    \yres 
Georgi    Bancri  ift 
Mil  hael  Bartlett 
Ralph  Bellamy 
>'  Birch 

Nan  i    Bryant 

Leo  <  arrillo 
Andy  Clyde 
Monty  Collins 
Walter  Connolly 
lean  Dixon 
Melvyn  Douglas 
Douglass  Dumbrille 
Bill  <  iargan 
t  •  .lit  h  Fellows 
Thurston  Hall 
'    Ctoi    Kilian 
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Beth  Marion 

Marian  Marsh 
Ken  Maynard 
i  lei  i  ■■■'    McKay 
Thomas  Mitchell 
Henry  Mi  illi  ion 
Grace  Moore 
Gene  Morgan 
Lloyd  Nolan 
Cecilia  Parker 
Joan  Peri  v 
Arthur  Rankin 
Florence  RJce 

in  Risdon 
Lionel  Stander 
(  harles  Starrett 
Three  Stooges 
Martha  Tibbetts 
Raymond  Walburn 
Fay  Wray 


Walter  Wanger   Productions,   General    Service 
Studio,    1040  North   Las   Palmas  Ave.. 
Hollywood 


Alan  Baxter 
Joan  Bennett 
Charles  Boyer 
Madeline  Carroll 
Peggy  Conklin 


Henry  Fonda 
Frances  Langford 
Walter  Pidgeon 
Sylvia  Sidney 


RKO-Radio   Pictures,   780  Gower   Street 


Walter  Abel 
Heather  Angel 
John  Arledge 
Fred  Astaire 
Lucille  Ball 
John  Beal 
Willie  Best 
Eric  Blore 
Helen  Broderick 
Margaret  Callahan 
John  Carroll 
Anita  Colby 
Richard  Dix 
Alan  Curtis 
Owen  Davis,  Jr. 
Joan  Davis 
Maureen  Delany 
Robert  Donat 
Doris  Dudley 
Preston  Foster 
Helen  Gahagan 
James  Gleason 
Betty  Grable 
Margot  Grahame 
Harriet  Hilliard 
Jane  Hamilton 
Ann  Harding 


Katharine  Hepburn 
Harriet  Hoctor 
Harry  Jans 
Maxine  Jennings 
Louise  Latimer 
Molly  Lamont 
Herbert  Marshall 
Tony  Martin 
Ray  Mayer 
Burgess  Meredith 
Victor  Moore 
Moroni  Olsen 
Helen  Parrish 
Joe  Penner 
Lily  Pons 
Jessie  Ralph 
Gene  Raymond 
Erik  Rhodes 
Ginger  Rogers 
Francis  Sage 
Anne  Shirley 
Ann  Sothern 
Barbara  Stanwyck 
Fred  Stone 
Helen  Westley 
Wheeler  and  Woolsey 
Patricia  Wilder 


United   Artists  Studios,    1041    N.   Formosa  Ave. 


Billie  Burke 
Eddie  Cantor 
Charles  Chaplin 
Ruth  Chatterton 
Dolores  Del  Rio 
Douglas  Fairbanks 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr. 
Paulette  Goddard 
Miriam  Hopkins 
Walter  Huston 


Elissa  Landi 
Francis  Lederer 
Tilly  Losch 
Nino  Martini 
Joel  McCrea 
David  Niven 
Merle  Oberon 
Mary  Pickford 
Frank  Shields 
Douglas  Walton 


Pioneer    Pictures,    1041     N.    Formosa    Ave. 

Charles  Collins  Steffi  Duna 

Republic    Pictures,    4024    Radford    Ave. 


Gene  Autry 
Lew  Ayres 
Smiley  Burnette 
Mae  Clarke 
Donald  Cook 
Charlotte  Henry 


Roger  Pryor 
Barbara  Pepper 
Phil  Regan 
Ann  Rutherford 
Evelyn  Venable 
John  Wayne 


CULVER  CITY,  CALIF. 

Hal    Roach   Studios 


Charley  Chase 
James  Finlayson 
Oliver  Hardy 
Darla  Hood 
Patsy  Kelly 
Stan  Laurel 
Rosina  Lawrence 
Eugene  (Porky)  Lee 


Patty  Doris  May 
George  McFarland 

(Spanky) 
Our  Gang 

Carl  Switzer  (Alfalfa) 
William  Thomas 

(Buckwheat) 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer     Studios 


Brian  Aherne 
Elizabeth  Allan 
Lionel  Barrymore 
John  Barrymore 
Freddie  Bartholomew 
Robert  Benchley 
Wallace  Beery 
Lorraine  Bridges 
Virginia  Bruce 
John  Buckler 
Charles  Buttervvorth 
Bruce  Cabot 
Joseph  Calleia 
Mary  Carlisle 
Jean  Chatburn 
Mamo  Clark 
Melville  Cooper 
Jackie  Coopei 
Joan  Crawford 
Henry  Daniel) 
Dudley  Digges 
Buddy  Ebsen 
Nelson  Eddy 
Stuart  Erwin 
Madge  l;\  ans 

Betty  Fin  ni 
Clark  <  .  ible 
•  .ret. i  Garbo 
,udj   '  .arland 
Igor  Gorin 


Robert  Greig 
Edmund  Gwenn 
Jean  Harlow 
Louis  Hayward 
Ted  Healy 
Louise  Henry 
William  Henry 
Jean  Hersholt 
Irene  Hervey 
Allan  Jones 
June  Knight 
Frances  Langford 
Francine  Laminae 
Charles  Laughton 
Eric  Linden 
Robert  Livingston 
Myrna  Loy 
Ann  l.oring 
Marx  Brothers 
Jeanelte  MacDonald 
Una   Merkel 
Robert  Montgomery 
Frank  Morgan 
Stanley  Morner 
Chestei    Morris 
( leorge  Murphy 
I    In  aid  Norris 
Edna  May  I  >ii\  ei 

Maureen  O  Sullivan 
Reginald  Owen 


Cecelia  Parker 
Jean  Parker 
Nat  Pendleton 
William  Powell 
Eleanor  Powell 
Juanita  Quigley 
Luise  Rainer 
Duncan  Renaldo 
May  Robson 
Mickey  Rooney 
Shirley  Ross 
Rosalind  Russell 
Ernestine  Schumann- 
Heink 


Ruth  Seiwyn 
Norma  Shearer 
Harry  Stockwell 
Lewis  Stone 
Harvey  Stephens 
James  Stewart 
William  Tannen 
Spencer  Tracy 
Robert  Taylor 
Franchot  Tone 
Charles  Trowbridge 
Henry  Wadsworth 
Johnny  Weissmuller 
Robert  Young 


UNIVERSAL  CITY,  CALIF. 

Universal    Studios 


Henry  Armetta 
Edward  Arnold 
Binnie  Barnes 
Noah  Beery,  Jr. 
Billy  Burrud 
Jeanne  Dante 
Andy  Devine 
Irene  Dunne 
Marta  Eggerth 
Diana  Gibson 
Edgar  A.  Guest 
Jack  Holt 
Gloria  Holden 
Edward  Everett  Horton 


Henry  Hunter 
Buck  Jones 
John  King 
Shaindel  Kalish 
Edmund  Lowe 
Priscilla  Lawson 
Doris  Nolan 
Sunny  O'Dea 
Jean  Rogers 
Cesar  Romero 
Maria  Shelton 
Margaret  Sulla  van 
John  Wayne 
Jane  Wyatt 


BURBANK,  CALIF. 

Warners-First    National    Studioi 


Eddie  Acuff 
Ross  Alexander 
Robert  Barrat 
Joan  Blondell 
Humphrey  Bogart 
George  Brent 
Joe  E.  Brown 
James  Cagney 
Hobart  Cavanaugh 
Marguerite  Churchill 
Joseph  Crehan 
Marion  Davies 
Bette  Davis 
Olivia  de  Havilland 
Claire  Dodd 
Ann  Dvorak 
Patricia  Ellis 
Gordon  Elliott 
Florence  Fair 
Glenda  Farrel. 
Errol  Flynn 
Kay  Francis 
Jane  Froman 
Dick  Foran 
Paul  Graetz 
Hugh  Herbert 
Leslie  Howard 
Olin  Howland 
Warren  Hull 
Ian  Hunter 
Josephine  Hutchinson 
Sybil  Jason 
Allen  Jenkins 
\1  Inlson 
Boris  KarloT 
Ruby  Keelei 


Joseph  King 
Guy  Kibbee 
Margaret  Lindsay 
Anita  Louise 
Alma  Lloyd 
Barton  MacLane 
Jeanne  Madden 
Rosalind  Marquis 
Frank  McHugn 
James  Melton 
Carlyle  Moore,  Jr. 
Jean  Muir 
Paul  Muni 
Pat  O'  Brien 
Henry  O'Neill 
Linda  Perry 
Dick  Powell 
Richard  Purcell 
Claude  Rains 
Craig  Reynolds 
Addison  Richards 
Beverly  Roberts 
Edward  G.  Robinson 
Jean  Sennett 
Winifred  Shaw 
Eddie  Shubert 
Gale  Sondergaard 
George  E.  Stone 
Paula  Stone 
Lyle  Talbot 
June  Travis 
Mary  Treen 
Rudy  Vallee 
Warren  William 
Marie  Wilson 
Donald  Woods 


Lloyd  Hughes,  616  Taft  Bldg..  Hollywood,  Calif. 
Harold  Lloyd,  66+0  Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Hollywood. 
Neil  Hamilton.  P.  O.  Box  711,  Beverly  Hills.  Calif. 
Ned  Sparks.   1765   No.   Svcamore  Ave,    Hollywood. 
Onslow  Stevens,  c— o  Small  Laudau  Co.,  6331  Holly- 
wood   Blvd..    Hollywood.    Calif. 


STUDIOS  IN  ENGLAND 

London  Film  Productions  Ltd. 
22    Grosvenor    St.,    London,    England 


Robert  Donat 

Penelope  Dudley-Ward 

Joan  Gardner 

Pati  cia  Hilliard 

Sir  Cedric  Hardwicke 


Charles  Laughton 
Raymond  M 
Merle  Oberon 
Ralph  Richardson 
iretta  Scott 


Gaumont  British  Pictures 
Grove    Studios,    Shepherds    Bush 
London,   WI2,    England 


George   Irliss 
Peggy  Ashcroft 
Constance  Bennett 
Frank  Cellier 
Mary  Clare 
Cicely  Courtneidge 
Peter  Croft 
Constance  Cummings 
John  Giegud 
Constance  Godridge 
Sonnie  Hale 
Jimmy  Hanlev 
Will  H.u 
Helen  Haye 


H  "inolka 
Jack  Hulbert 
Anne  Lee 
Glennis  Lorimer 
Barry  Mackay 
Jessie  Mathews 
John  Mills 
Lilli  Palmer 
Nova  Pilbeam 
Rene  Ray 
Peggy  Simpson 
Basil  Sydney 
Tom  Walls 


W.    F.    HALL    PRINTING    CO. 


IF  YOU  are  not  satisfied  with  your  figure — if  your  face 
is  not  as  beautiful  as  you  would  like — take  Madame 
Sylvia's  advice  and  change  your  looks! 

Naturally  it  is  impossible  to  make  yourself  taller  or 
shorter.  But  you  can  shave  down  broad  hips,  re-shape 
your  legs,  acquire  a  flat  abdomen,  well-rounded  breasts 
or  anything  else  you  desire. 

Madame  Sylvia,  the  internationally  famous  beauty 
expert,  astonished  Hollywood  with  her  miraculous 
beauty  treatments.  The  movie  stars  came  to  her  studio 
by  the  hundreds  and  left  even  more  beautiful  than  ever 
before.  In  New  York,  Madame  Sylvia's  clientele  is 
comprised   of   the  prominent    social   leaders   and    smart 


Correct  Your  Figure  Faults 
the  Way  the  Movie  Stars  Do 


li  your  chin  is  leading  a  double 
life — don't  let  it!  Let  Sylvia 
tell  you  how  to  make  that  double 
chin  vanish.  And  if  your  abdo- 
men gives  you  that  rubber  tire 
silhouette,  write,  wire  or  phone 
for  Sylvia's  book,  No  More  Alibis. 

Sylvia  tells  how  she  reduced  the 
movie  star's  legs  2]/>  inches  in 
the  calves  and  then  reveals  how 
you  can  do  likewise !  Sylvia  also 
gives  you  a  new  method  for  firm- 
ing flabby  breasts  which  gives 
vou  that  charming  youthful  look 

It  is  unnecessary,  says  Sylvia, 
to  hide  fat,  pudgy  arms  when  it 
is  possible  to  reduce  your  arms  3 
inches  in  a  matter  of  weeks ' 
Then  Sylvia  explains  how  she  re- 
moved the  "Old  Woman's  Bump" 
from   the   top  of   her   own    spine. 

That  person  who  wrote  "Hip, 
hip  hooray"  was  not  of  this  gen- 
eration. Hips  are  taboo  and  Syl- 
via makes  short  work  of  them. 
Even  reducing  your  nose  is 
simple  once  you  learn  the  trick. 
And  Sylvia's  book  is  full  of  such 
tricks.    Send   for   vour  copv  now 


debutantes  from  Park  Avenue  and  Fifth  Avenue. 
People  who  gladly  pay  one  hundred  dollars  for  a  single 
treatment ! 

What  Sylvia  does  for  her  patients  you  can  do  tor 
yourself  in  the  privacy  of  your  boudoir.  For  Sylvia 
has  put  all  her  beauty  secrets  between  the  covers  of  a 
single  book !  This  book.  No  More  Alibis,  contains  the 
very  treatments  she  has  given  the  stars  of  Hollywood 
Treatments  that  bring  out  your  latent  beauty.  Treat- 
ments that  change  your  looks  and  transform  vour  body 
into  a  dream  of  loveliness. 

Picture  if  you  will  how  beautiful  you  would  look  it 
your  hips  were  not  so  broad  .  .  .  if  your  legs  were  not 
so  heavy  .  .  //  your  ankles  were  not  so  thick  .  .  // 
your  skin  were  not  so  blotchy  .  .  .  if  your  weight  were 
20  or  30  pounds  less!  It's  easy  to  see  how  beautiful 
you  would  be  if  you  could  change  your  looks.  Well, 
you  can  !  For  in  No  More  Alibis  Sylvia  tells  you 
exactly  how  you  can  be  as  lovely  as  the  stars  of  Holly- 
wood— if   not   lovelier! 

Read  Sylvia's  stimulating  book  .  .  .  follow  her  proven 
methods   and    you'll   experience   a    new    thrill    in    living 


Only  $1.00 

Instead  of  paying  $100 
for  a  single  Sylvia  treat- 
ment you  can  get  all  of 
her  methods  in  No  More 
Alibis  for  only  $1.00 
At  book  dealers  or  mail 
coupon   below  TODAY 


I 


JtC* 


life-  m 


Sign  and  Mail  Coupon  for  this  Amazing  Book  TODAY 


Mactodden    Book    Company,    Inc. 

Dept.    Ph-8.    1926    Broadway,    New    York.    N.    T. 

Send  me,    postage   prepaid     the  book     "No    More   Alibis,      by   Sylvia   oi 
Hollvwnod       I    enclose   $1  00 
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If  you  want 
the  truth— 


—  go  to  a  child."  And 
the  old  saying  is  certainly 
true,  isn't  it? 

Here  was  the  case  of  a 
young  woman  who,  in 
spite  of  her  personal  charm 
and  beauty,  never  seemed 
to  hold  men  friends. 

For  a  long,  long  time 
she  searched  her  mind  for 
the  reason.  It  was  a  tragic 
puzzle  in  her  life. 

Then  one  day  her  little 
niece  told  her. 


1  >L 


You,  yourself,  rarely  know 
when  you  have  halitosis  (unpleas- 
ant breath).  That's  the  insidious 
thing  about  it.  And  even  your 
closest  friends  won't  tell  you. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  halitosis 
comes  from  some  deep-seated  or- 
ganic disorder  that  requires  pro- 
fessional advice.  But  usually — 
and  fortunately — halitosis  is  only 
a  local  condition  that  yields  to 
the  regular  use  of  Listerine  as  a 
mouth  wash  and  gargle.  It  is  an 
interesting  thing  that  this  well- 
known  antiseptic  that  has  been 
in  use  for  years  for  surgical  dress- 
ings, possesses  these  unusual 
properties  as  a  breath  deodorant. 
It  puts  you  on  the  safe  and  po- 
lite side 

Listerine  halts  food  fermenta- 
tion in  the  mouth  and  leaves  the 
breath  sweet,  fresh  and  clean. 
The  entire  mouth  feels  in- 
vigorated. 

Get  in  the  habit  of  using  Lis- 
terine every  morning  and  night. 
And  between  times  before  social 
and  business  engagements.  It's 
the  fastidious  thing  to  do.  Lam- 
bert Pharmacal  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri. 
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. .  told  on  a  screen  athrill  with  pageantry 
and  conflict  I...  Two  nations  tremble  as 
two  women  clash — and  a  fighting  son 
of  Scotland  goes  to  war  I ...  in  the  sweep- 
ing human  drama  of  the  virgin  queen 
whose  passion  was  her  greed  for  power 
. .  .  and  of  the  fiery  queen  who  threw 
away  her  throne  for  love! 
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HEPBURN  *  MARCH 

in  RKO-RADIO'S  glorious  picturization 
of  MAXWELL  ANDERSON'S  outstand- 
ing stage  success       ....  with 

FLORENCE    ELDRID6E    •    DOUGLAS    WALTON    •    JOHN    CARRADINE 

and  a   tremendous  cast  of  famous  stars 
Directed  by 

JOHN        FORD      RKO  RADIO  PICTURE 

Produced  by  Pandro  S.  Berman 
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AMERICA'S 
GORGEOUS 
GIRL   FRIEND 


Joan's  romantic  compan- 
ions (in  addition  to  Bob 
Taylor)  are  M-G-M's  latest 
discovery,  James  Stewart... 
handsome  Melvyn  Douglas 
(both  below)... and— on  the 
screen  together  for  the  first 
time  since  their  marriage 
—  Franchot  Tone  (above). 


TOPS    ITS    BIGGEST 

Six  Headline  Stars  in  the  New 
Spectacular  Metro-Goldwyn-Alayer  Drama 

Robert  Taylor  meets  Joan  Crawford— in  the  sizzling  story 
of  an  outrageous  flirt  who  couldn't  make  her  heart  behave. 
She  defied  conventions  and  slanderous  tongues  to  live  her 
romantic  life  to  the  hilt!  Three  men  are  tangled  in  the 
web  of  her  enchantment  in  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams'  story, 
and  what  a  whale  of  a  picture  M-G-M  has  made  of  it! 


> 


( 


Directed    by 

CLARENCE    BROWN 

Produced     by     JOSEPH     L.     MANKIEWICZ 
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BOOS 


Photoplay  aivards  the  following 
prizes  for  the  best  eight  letters  re- 
ceived each  month:  $15  first  prize, 
$10  second,  $5  third,  mid  jive  $1 
prizes.  We  suggest  that  your  let- 
ters be  brief,  but  there  arc  no 
specific  rules  —  any  and  all 
opinions  on  pictures  and  players 
will  be  considered.  Photoplay 
reserves  the  right  to  use  the  tellers 
submitted  in  whole  or  in  part. 
Contributions  will  not  be  re- 
turned. Contributors  arc  warned 
thai  letters  copied  or  adapted  from 
previously  published  material, 
which  constitutes  plagiarism, 
will  be  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  law. 

Address:  Boos  &  Bouquets, 
Photoplay,  122  East  42nd  St., 
New  York  City. 

FIRST  PRIZE  $15.00 

THE  WINNER! 

I  HAVE  the  great  good  for- 
tune of  being  a  descendant  of 
General  Sutter,  his  great- 
granddaughter,  in  fact.  As  you 
know,  Edward  Arnold  plays  the 
part  of  John  Sutter,  in  the  recent 
picture,  "Sutter's  Gold." 

You  female  fans  can  praise  the 
handsome  sheiks  of  the  screen, 
but  let  me  rave  about  Edward 
Arnold.  Not  that  he  hasn't  sex 
appeal,  for  he  has — loads  of  it. 
But  he  has  more  than  that,  he 
has  a  heart  as  big  as  himself, 
and  a  laugh  that  goes  straight 
to  your  heart  and  makes  you 
want  to  laugh  at  the  world  too. 
He  is  kind,  thoughtful,  and 
above  all,  courteous.  I  know — 
because  I  rode  with  a  train  load 
of  stars  to  San  Francisco  for  the 
opening  of  the  picture. 

About  his  acting,  I  don't  have 
to  say  a  thing.  His  steady  climb 
to  stardom  attests  to  that.  To 
me  he's  incomparable  as  an  in- 
dividual and  as  an  actor.  Good 
luck  and  success  to  him. 

Dolorf.s  Sutter  Kason, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


SECOND  PRIZE  $10.00 

SIMPLY  SWELL! 

I  just  saw  "The  Great  Ziegfeld"  at  its  road  showing.  I  sat 
in  awe,  thrilled  during  the  entire  performance.  The  story  is 
tender,  amusing,  dramatic,  and  deeply  moving.  It  lias 
glamour,  heartbreak,  tawdriness  and  glory.  William  Powell, 
at  his  flashing  best,  certainly  gives  a  penetrating  and  striking 
impersonation   of   Mr.   Ziegfeld.     Round-eyed    Luise   Rainer 


an° 


Abet 


tfvitf 


makes  a  passionate  Anna  Held 
and  is  piquant  without  being 
cute.  I  like  her  better  every 
time  I  see  her.  Myrna  Loy 
is  splendid,  too,  in  the  hard 
part  of  Billie  Burke.  Frank 
Morgan  as  Billings  is  the  gab- 
biest, most  entertaining  man, 
and  Virginia  Bruce — oh,  they 
are  all  simply  swell!  I  am 
running  out  of  adjectives,  but 
I  don't  really  know  when  I've 
seen  a  more  enjoyable  picture. 
When  the  regular  showing 
comes  to  Akron,  I  am  certainly 
going  to  see  it  again. 

Miss  Ara  Morris, 
Akron,  Ohio. 

THIRD  PRIZE  $5.00 

WARM  APPRECIATION 

Five  years  ago  life  was  smil- 
ing upon  me  kindly  and  the 
lights  of  business  success  beck- 
oned me  onward.  Prior  to 
this.  I  had  formed  a  friendship 
with  a  movie  actress.  I  found 
in  this  sincere  friend  a  person 
of  keen  business  insight  and 
her  advice  was  invaluable. 

I  did  not  realize  the  full 
measure  of  this  friendship  until 
illness  and  disaster  made  their 
debut  into  my  life.  Finally 
my  business  crashed  to  earth. 
When  I  returned  to  work,  my 
friend  pulled  me  out  of  the 
ruts  with  her  kind  philosophy 
and  warm  co-operation.  My 
years  of  illness  and  discourage- 
ment did  not  alter  our  friend- 
ship— even  Job  would  have 
turned  against  my  cynical  view 
of  life.  So,  in  this  small  meas 
ure  I  want  the  world  to  know 
that  this  actress  made  success 
possible  for  me  and  has  been 
the  dearest  friend  that  God 
could  give  to  anyone. 

To  you,  Minna  Gombel.  I 
extend  my  hand  in  warm  ap- 
preciation and  a  heart  filled 
with  great  gratitude. 

H.  B.  Norton,  Boswell,  Pa. 


$1.00  PRIZE 

CHARLES   HAS   WHAT   IT   TAKES 

New  screen  personalities  have  been  popping  out  at  us  at  a 
terrific  rate  lately.  Of  them  all,  Charles  Collins,  RKO-Radio's 
"Dancing  Pirate,"  receives  my  vote  as  being  the  liveliest  new 
personality  of  the  season.  He  acts  naturally,  smoothly  and 
with  animation.  He  projects  charm— romantically,  quietly, 
yet  definitely.  Hedances     how  he  [  please  turn  to  pagi   113] 
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UNIVERSAL     PRESENTS 


CAROLE 


PDWELL  LOMBARD 


AS    THE    BUTLER 


AS    THE    DEBUTANTE 


"MY  MAN  GODFREY 

with 

Alice  Brady  •  Gail  Patrick  •  Jean  Dixon 
Eugene  Pallette  •  Alan  Mowbray 

From    Eric    Hatch's    glorious    Liberty    Magazine   serial    "Irene,    The 
Stubborn  Girl,"  and  "My  Man  Godfrey,"  the  popular  novel  version 

Produced  and  Directed  by  GREGORY  LA  CAVA 
CHARLES  R.  ROGERS,  Executive  Producer 


II 


CURRENT     PICTURES 

Consult  This  Movie  Shopping 

Guide  and  Save  Your  Time, 

Money    and    Disposition 


it  INDICATES  PICTURE  WAS  ONE  OF  THE 
BEST  OF   THE  MONTH   WHEN  REVIEWED 


AND  SUDDEN   DEATH  — Pare 

mount. — A  flimsy  story  built  on  the 
well  known  article  on  safe  driving 
Randolph  Scott  if  the  handsome  po- 
liceman who  reforms  Frances  Drake 
Will  put  you  in  a  frenzy  of  safe  driv- 
ing for  Feveral  days.    (Aug.) 

ABSOLUTE  QUIET— M-G-M.— 

A  batty  comedy  melodrama  in  which 

Lionel   Atwill  takes  a  sinister  role  of  ■  ,<- 

fate-maker   for   a   number   of  people 

dumped    on   his   ranch  from  a   plane 

crash.     Fun    if    not    taken    seriously 

(June) 

AND  SO  THEY   WERE  MARRIED  Si 

— Columbia. — Laughter   and   lots    of    fun 
when    the    children    of     man-hating    Mary 
Astor    and    woman-hater    Melvyn    Douglas 
involve    them    in    everything     from    jail    to 
matrimony.     Edith  Fellows  and  George  McKay 
are  refreshing  and  the  settings  are  lovely      (June) 

•  ANTHONY  AD  VERSE -Warners.— Pow- 
erful, compact  and  magnificent  in  its 
simplicity  is  this  picturization  of  Hervey  Allen's 
monumental  novel  of  a  man's  adventures  and 
struggles  for  spiritual  happiness.  Fredric  March 
is  Anthony;  Olivia  de  Havilland  is  Angela,  the  love 
of  his  life.  The  whole  cast  is  flawless.  On  your 
"must  see"  list.      (July) 

•  BIG  BROWN  EYES— Wanger-Paramount.— 
Grand  comedy,  witty  dialogue,  and  slick 
melodrama  with  Joan  Bennett  as  the  manicurist 
turned  sob-sister,  and  Cary  Grant  as  a  detective 
unearthing  the  machinations  of  Walter  Pidgeon. 
Alan  Baxter  and  Lloyd  Nolan  and  solving  a  baby 
killing  and  robbery.     Don't  miss  this.    (June) 

BIG  NOISE,  THE— W'arners.— Pleasant  light- 
weight fun,  with  Guy  Kibbee  getting  more  thrills 
out  of  life  than  he  bargained  for — from  racketeers. 
Dumb-bunny  Marie  Wilson  adds  to  his  woes.  (July) 

BORDER  FLIGHT— Paramount.— Full  of  fast 
and  furious  action  but  poorly  directed.  An  account 
Of  men  in  an  air  patrol  base.  John  Howard  and 
Grant  Withers  fight  for  Frances  Farmer.  Average 
>et  you'll  enjoy  the  stunt  flying.     (July) 

BORN  FOR  GLORY— GB.—  The  adventures 
and  sacrifices  of  a  patriotic  young  British  able  sea- 
man, beautifully  photographed  against  the  back- 
ground of  England's  famous  fleet.    (June) 

BORN  TO  FIGHT  Conn  Pictures.— A  fast 
paced  yarn  with  Frankie  Darro  in  the  role  of  a 
young  pugilist  whom  Kane  Richmond  brings  to 
championship  calibre.     (July) 

BUNKER  BEAN— RKO-Radio.— Light  fare  with 
Owen  Davis,  Jr..  as  the  timid  clerk  who  goes  in  foi 
confidence  builders  until  he  discovers  that  love  is 
the  best  one  of  all.     Louise  Latimer  is  the  love.  (A  Ug.) 

CASE  AGAINST  MRS.  AMES,  THE -Wagner. 

— Excellent  courtroom  mystery  drama  with  mother 
and  son  theme.  Madeleine  Carroll  is  splendid  as  the 
Cted  Mrs.  .Ames;  George  Brent,  prosecuting 
attorney,  is  good,  as  are  Alan  Mowbray  and  Betilah 
Bondi.     You  II  like  it.  .  (July) 

CASE  OF  THE  VELVET  CLAWS,  THE— Warn- 
ers. Warren  William,  as  Perry  Mason,  l.r 
sleuth,  and  a  capable  cast  including  Claire  Dodd 
and  Winifred  Shaw,  romp  through  a  comedy  murder 
mystery  which  takes  place  on  a  honeymoon.  Fair 
tare  for  mystery  fans.     (July) 


CO!  NTERFEIT— Columbia— Re- 
putedly a  first  government  authorized 
of  G-man  activities  this  is 
better  than  usual.  Chester  Morris 
breaks  up  the  gang,  recovers  the  money, 
lovi  s  Marian  Marsh.  You'lllikc  Lloyd 
Nolan  as  the  killer.      (Aug.) 

A        DANCING    PIRATE— Pioneer. 

J\  — The  most  magnificent  color  film 
y.  l  Charies  Collins  dancing  ic  sen- 
sational; Frank  Morgan,  as  the  be- 
fi  ddled  mayor  of  a  village  besieged  by 
pirates,  takes  honors;  Steffi  Duna  is 
ig.  A  visual  delight.  Seeit. 
'July) 

DEVIL'S    SOUADRON,     THE — 

Columbia.  —  Gripping  but  somewhat 
morbid  drama  of  pilots  who  court  death 
testing  planes.  Richard  Dix  sacrifices 
Ins  reputation  for  the  family  honor  of 
Karen  Morley.  Plenty  of  suspense  and 
thrills    <  July) 


Francis  Lederer  does  some  tall 
coaxing  in  "My  American  Wife." 
With  Ann  Sothern  to  coax  can  you 
blame  him?     Ann  seems  to  like  it 


DON'T  GAMBLE  WITH  LOVE— Columbia- 
Familiar  domestic  strife  enlivened  by  an  exciting 
climax  when  wife  Ann  Sothern  exposes  the  tricks  of 
her  gambling  husband  (Bruce  Cabot)  to  save  their 
wedded  bliss.  Nice  acting  by  Elizabeth  Risdon, 
Clifford  Jones  and  Irving  Pichel.     (June) 

DON'T  GET  PERSONAL— Universal.— A  nicely 
produced,  pleasant  bit  of  sky-larking.  Jimmy  Dunn 
and  Pinky  Tomlin  stranded  in  New  York  offer  to 
taxi  Sally  Eilers  to  Ohio  and  it's  fun  and  fighting  all 
the  way.     Good  for  a  few  laughs.      (June) 

DRACULA'S  DAUGHTER— Universal.— Horror 

destined  to  end  all  horror  pictures.  Dracula  dies;  his 
daughter,  Gloria  Holden,  inherits  his  ghoulish 
proclivities;  Otto  Kruger  tracks  her  down,  rescues 
Marguerite  Churchill.     Not  for  children.  (July) 

EARLY  TO  BED  Paramount.— Charles  Ruggles 
and  Mary  Boland  in  a  chuckle  banquet,  their  funniest 
to  date.  The  comedy  evolves  out  of  Charlie's  sleep- 
walking habits  and  his  marriage  to  Mary  after  a 
twenty-year  engagement.     Don't  miss  a  swell  laugh. 

I 

•  EARTHWORM  TRACTOR— First  National 
— Joe  E.  Brown  as  a  super  salesman  rattles 
happily  through  mad-hatter  adventures  with 
machinery  and  love  in  his  most  hilarious  comedy  to 
(lite.  Carol  Hughes  and  June  Travis  are  his  senti- 
mentalities.    Real  laugh  material,    t.l  ug.) 

EDUCATING  FATHER  -20th  Century-Fox.— 
An  innocuous  story  of  the  Jones  family  with  several 
thrills  and  nice  photography.  It  depicts  the  attempt 
of  a  drug  store  owner  to  keep  his  air-minded  son  on 
the   ground.      (.lug.) 

EX-MRS.  BRADFORD,  THE— RKO-Radio.— 
William  Powell  as  a  doctor-detective  and  Jean 
Arthur  as  his  thrill-writer  ex-wife  in  a  saucy,  sophisti- 


cated comedy  melodrama  about  murder  on  the  race 
track.    Simply  swell.  (July) 

FORGOTTEN  FACES— Paramount.— Powerful, 
but  dismally  realistic.  Herbert  Marshall  is  superb 
as  the  cultured  murderer  trying  to  keep  his  daughter 
clear  of  his  wife's  clutches.  Gertrude  Michael  over- 
does.    Hardy  entertainment.   (July) 

•  FURY— M-G-M.— Vengeance,  uncontrollable 
hate  and  tender  love  combined  in  the  most 
sensationally  powerful  picture  this  year.  Under 
Fritz  Lang's  superb  direction  it  relates  the  tragedy 
of  an  innocent  man  in  the  hands  of  a  seed-brained 
mob  seething  with  passion.  Spencer  Tracy  and 
Sylvia  Sidney  exceptionally  good.  A  masterpiece. 
(Aug.) 

GIRL  OF  THE  OZARKS— Paramount.— Little 
Virginia  Weidler's  first  starring  picture  having  to  do 
with  the  hillbilly  tradition  against  which  she  rebels. 
Lots  of  tears.     For  the  family.    (Aug.) 

•  GREEN  PASTURES,  THE— Warners.— 
Marc  Connelly's  famous  play  portraying 
Biblical  happenings  as  visualized  in  the  minds  of 
simple  hearted  negroes,  produced  with  sincerity  and 
appealing  charm.  Rex  Ingram  superb  as  De  Lawd. 
A  radical  departure  from  anything  heretofore  at- 
tempted.    This  is  a  "must  see"  picture.    (Aug.) 

HALF     A  NGEL  —  20th     Century-Fox.  —  Plenty 
of    action    and   amusing    surprises    in    this    daffy 
murder    romance.      Frances    Dee    becomes    in- 
volved in  crime,  is  extricated  by  Brian  Donlevy. 
t\  Good  cast.   (July) 


•     HEARTS     DIVI DED  —  Warners. 
— A  lavishly  produced  tale  of  Jerome 
Bonaparte's  love  for  a   Baltimore   belle. 
Dick   Powell  and  Marion  Davies  carry 
the  romance;  Edward  Everett  Horton, 
Arthur  Treacher  and  Charles  Ruggles 
supply  the  comedy.     Claude  Rains  is 
the  high  spot  as  Napoleon.  (A  ug.) 

HEARTS     IN     BONDAGE    — 

Republic. — Lew  Ayres'  first  direct- 
ed picture  astonishingly  well  done. 
Starring  James  Dunn,  it  is  a  sweep- 
ing drama  of  the  Civil  War  inter- 
woven with  idealistic  romance.  It's 
an  education.     (Aug.) 


PICTURES  REVIEWED 

IN  THE 

SHADOW  STAGE 

THIS  ISSUE 

Arizona  Raiders,  The — Paramount. . .   55 

Bengal  Tiger — Warners 55 

Bride  Walks  Out,  The— RKO-Radio..  112 
Charlie  Chan  at  the  Racetrack — 20th 

Century-Fox 54 

Crash  Donovan — Universal 54 

Devil  Doll,  The— M-G-M 54 

Down  the  Stretch — Warners 112 

Give  Me  Your  Heart — Warners  Cos- 
mopolitan    53 

Guns  and  Guitars — Republic 112 

Last  Journey,  The — Twickenham ....  1 1 2 

Mister  Cinderella— M-G-M 112 

M'liss— RKO-Radio 54 

Nine  Days  a  Queen — GB 52 

Our  Relations— M-G-M 55 

Pepper — 20th  Century-Fox 52 

Public  Enemy's  Wife — Warners 112 

Return  of  Sophie  Lang.   The— 

Paramount 55 

Romeo  and  Juliet — M-G-M 53 

San  Francisco — M-G-M 112 

Seven  Sinners 52 

Suzy-  M-G-M      54 

Sworn  Enemy — M-G-M 55 

Three  Cheers  for  Love — Paramount.  .   55 

We"  Went  to  College     M-G-M     112 

White  Fang— 20th  Century-Fox 54 


HIGH  TENSION— 20th  Century-Fox.  -A   - 
gering  he-man,   Brian  Donlevy,  who  kn 

not  his  women,  transforms  his  piano-playing  pal 
Norman  Foster  into  a  first  class  sea-diving  engineer. 
Hotsy-totsy  entertainment  from  start  to  finish,  i.t  ug.) 

HUMAN  CARGO— 20th  Century-Fox.— Brian 
Donlevy  and  Claire  Trevor  give  robust  performances 
in  an  excitil  f  the  alien-smuggling  r. 

He   is  a  reporter;  she  an   heiress   turned   sob-sister. 
Good.      (July) 

•  1  MARRIED  A  DOCTOR— Warners— A 
r  f nl  and  poignant  new  version  ol  Sinclair 
Lewis'  'Main  Street."  Josephine  Hutchinson  ad- 
mirable as  the  city  girl  who  marries  a  small  l<  «n 
doctor  (Pat  O'Brien)  and  is  rebuffed  by  her  neighbors. 
Ray  Mayer  almost  steals  the  show     U 

1  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE  116  ] 


'Shocking  how  short  the  skirts  are  getting  in  Hollywood  these  days. 
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By     RUTH     WAT  E  R  B  U  R  Y 


YES,  it's  true  what  they  say  about  radio. 
It  has  invaded  Hollywood.  The  whole 
town  is  on  the  air.  The  actors  are  getting 
richer,  the  producers  are  going  mad,  the  agents 
are  having  the  times  of  their  lives.  Gable  co- 
stars  with  Dietrich  on  one  program  and  with 
Madeleine  Carroll  on  another.  Merle  Oberon 
signs  for  two  programs  within  three  weeks.  They 
want  stars  for  "Hollywood  Hotel,"  for  the  Kraft 
Music  Hall,  for  the  Lux  Radio  Theater,  for  the 
Camel  Hour.  There  is  a  price  set  for  Garbo's 
debut  at  $10,000.  (So  far  she  has  refused  all 
offers.)  Most  stars  get  anywhere  from  $1,000  to 
$5,000  a  performance.  Bert  Wheeler,  set  for  one 
date,  got  paid  for  three  because  of  last  minute  air 
cancellations  due  to  letting  the  national  political 
conventions  have  the  time. 

Naturally  a  lot  of  goo  is  being  gushed 
about  how  this  is  going  to  affect  the  stars,  the 
movie  theaters  and  radio  itself.  But  sitting  in  on 
one  of  these  programmes,  as  I  did  recently,  I 
realize  it  is  more  than  stars  they  are  selling,  more 
than  good  acting.  The  point  is  that  radio  is  sell- 
ing Hollywood.  Hollywood  in  turn  is  selling 
nationally  advertised  products.  What  will  this 
mean  to  the  future  of  the  movie  business? 

For  a  long  time  it  has  been  my  private  opinion 
(and  here  I  am  giving  it  away  free — no  show- 
manship in  me)  that  when  television  eventually 
does  get  here  it  will  be  a  sort  of  merger  of  the  best 
elements  of  movies  and  radio.    For  the  life  of  me 


I  can't  see  how  you  and  I,  the  public,  can  lose 
under  this  setup.  But  it  may  mean  that  the  movie 
producers  will  have  to  be  more  keen  than  ever  to 
find  new  faces,  new  values,  new  entertainment. 
And  with  movies  being  projected  right  in  our  own 
living  rooms — think  how  it  will  be  in  a  few  years 
to  sit  down  after  dinner  and  watch  something 
like  "Maxwell  House  Coffee  Presents  Katherine 
Thalberg  with  Anthony  March  in  Loves  Sur- 
render by  Mary  MacArthur."  It  will  be  pretty 
hard  on  the  theater  men. 

FOR  the  immediate  moment,  however,  what  in- 
terests me  and  seems  most  significant  is  that  it 
is  not  the  stellar  names,  for  they  got  those  in  New 
York,  nor  the  fine  scripts  which  they  also  could 
secure  in  New  York,  nor  the  greater  ease  in  casting 
the  small  roles,  that  is  bringing  radio  to  Hollywood. 

Stars  are  important.  Scripts  are  important,  but 
right  now  what  is  selling  soap  and  soup  and  cheese 
and  cigarettes,  is  Hollywood  itself.  It  is  the 
actual  and  glamorous  background  of  the  town  it- 
self that  is  putting  these  programmes  across.  In 
the  case  of  one  programme  the  move  from  New 
York  to  Hollywood  raised  the  show  from  a  place 
somewhere  down  in  the  twenties  up  to  the  first 
half  dozen  favorite  programmes  on  the  air. 

The  time  may  even  come  when  they  won't  have 
to  do  those  programmes  with  Clark  Gables  and 
Joan  Crawfords  at  all.  They  may  do  it  all  with 
palm  trees,  and  a  couple  of  old  Brown  Derbys. 


Photoplay's  Editor  gets  the  lowdown  on  Hollywood's  radio  mania.    Lionel   Barrymore. 
Ann  Shirley,  C.  B.  deMille  and  Miss  Waterbury,  were  heard  over  a  recent  Lux  broadcast 


Gary  Cooper  and  Madeleine  Carroll,  two  of  the  greatest 
box  office  stars;  Clifford  Odets,  the  writer  of  Broadway's 
latest  sensation  "Paradise  Lost";  Lewis  Milestone,  the  bril- 
liant director  of  "All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front"  .  .  .  what 
a  team!  Together,  they  bring  you  an  unforgettable  drama 
.  .  .  one  of  the  truly  great  pictures  of  the  year.  Watch 
for   this   electrifying   drama.      PARAMOUNT   scores   again! 


Advi'ittsemtnl 


All  the  important  women  in  his 
life  have  been  mature  and  ex- 
perienced. He  is  the  first  to  cd- 
mit  their  understanding  and  guid- 
ance  helped   him   win   his   place 


BY  DENNISON    HASTINGS 


cark 
gables 


ROMANTIC    PLIGHT 


NO  great  lover  of  the  screen  was  ever  confronted  with  a 
more  amazing  and  perplexing  romantic  tangle  before  the 
cameras,  than  the  one  confronting  Clark  Gable  right  now 
in  his  off-screen  dual  role  of: 

The  married  man  who  is  not  married  and  the  carefree 
bachelor  who  is  not  free! 

Never  before  in  Hollywood,  where  marriage  problems  are 
no  novelty,  has  any  case  aroused  so  much  conjecture  as  the 
present  muddled  status  of  the  screen's  Number  One  Hero. 

Not  only  are  his  friends  and  the  casual  onlookers  bewildered, 
but  Clark,  himself,  seems  confused  by  the  strange  turn  of 
events  in  what  was  supposed  to  be  just  another  divorce  action. 

Married  or  single?    Bachelor  or  benedict?    Which  is  he? 

To  all  modern  viewpoint  purposes,  Clark  was  a  "free  man" 
from  the  moment  Rea  Gable  announced  their  separation,  with 
the  explanation  that  they  had  both  known  for 
some  months  that  their  marriage  was  not  a 
success.  She  also  admitted  that  a  property 
settlement  had  been  agreed  upon  several 
months  prior  to  the  break  and  hinted  that  an 
action  for  divorce  would  be  filed  in  the  im- 
mediate future. 

At  the  time  the  story  broke,  Clark  was  in 
New  York;  and  if  he  was  surprised  by  his  wife's 
statement  concerning  their  marital  status  he 
concealed  it  admirably.    For  some  time,  their 
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intimate  friends  had  been  aware  that  all  was  not  right  with 
the  Gable  marriage.  For,  despite  the  fact  that  they  were  rated 
as  two  of  the  "swellest  people  in  Hollywood,"  it  was  rather 
easy  to  see  that  they  were  not  the  same  type — in  their  interests. 

Inside  stories  and  explanations  of  the  break  flew  thick  and 
fast;  but  the  most  popular  (and  certainly  the  truest)  reason 
advanced  was  that  Rea  was,  and  always  had  been,  a  true 
sophisticate,  a  socially  inclined  woman  whose  grace  and 
charm  belonged  against  the  background  of  a  smart  drawing 
room.  And  Clark,  well  .  .  .  Clark,  with  his  love  for  roughing 
it  and  his  preference  for  open  shirts  rather  than  stiff-bosomed 
ones,  just  wasn't  the  man  to  fit  into  the  picture. 

There  were  no  villains  in  the  story.  In  spite  of  the  cheap 
journalistic  trick  that  hinted  Gable  romances  with  bis  three 
latest  leading  ladies,  on  the  same  day  and  on  the  same  page 


Bachelor  or  benedict,  which  is  he?   Never  be- 


fore have  the  problems  of  a  Hollywood  mar- 
riage aroused  so  much  interesting  speculation 


that  carried  the  separation  story,  there  was  no  other  woman 
and  with  charming  Rea  no  other  man.  They  were  just  two 
people,  each  grand  in  his  own  way,  who  could  no  longer  make 
a  go  of  it  together.  Each  was  so  well  liked  that  no  sides  were 
taken — even  by  their  most  intimate  friends. 

Up  to  this  point,  then,  there  was  seemingly  nothing  at  all 
complicated  about  their  broken  marriage.  It  was,  apparently, 
headed  directly  for  the  divorce  courts. 

Clark  came  back  to  Hollywood,  took  up  his  residence  at  an 
apartment  hotel  and  began  a  bachelor 
existence  for  the  first  time;  because, 
as  you  will  remember,  he  has  been 
most  definitely  married  throughout 
his  career — first  to  Josephine  Dillon 
and  then  to  Rea.  He  lived  very  quietly. 
He  had  never  liked  parties  and,  during 
those  first  few  months  of  readjustment, 
he  attended  very  few  of  them.  The 
studio  occupied  his  working  hours  and 
on  his  first  vacation,  he  barged  down 
into  Mexico  on  a  hunting  trip  with  Leo 
Carrillo  and  a  bunch  of  the  boys. 

Clark  was  leading  his  kind  of  life. 

And  Rea  continued  to  live  her  kind. 
She  still  occupied  their  beautiful  home 
in  Brentwood  (understood  to  be  hers 
under  the  terms  of  the  property  agree- 
ment) and,  always  perfectly  groomed, 
she  was  a  charming  figure  at  the  races 
or  first  nights,  escorted  by  Bob  Ritchie, 
Joseph  Schenck  or  any  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  men-about-town. 

But  it  was  only  natural  that  any  time 
Clark  so  much  as  nodded  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  woman  it  would  be  construed 
as  a  "romance."  When  debutante- 
actress  Mary  Taylor,  from  New  York, 
lunched  with  him  at  the  studio,  it  was 
columnized  that  he  was  sponsoring 
her  career.  Note  was  taken  of  the 
"news"  when  he  sent  flowers  to  little 
Loretta  Young  when  she  was  so 
dangerously  ill.  On  two  or  three  occa- 
sions, he  was  seen  playing  tennis  with 
Eadie  Adams,  the  Cine-Grill's  pretty, 
blonde  blues  singer. 

And  then  Clark  met  Carole  Lombard. 

What  Hollywood  now  believes  to  be 
the  real,  honest-to-goodness  love  story 
of  the  hour,  the  Colony's  most  perfect 
off-screen  romance,  began  casually  at 
a  "Gag  Party"  hosted  by  Clark  and 
his  good  friend,  Donald  Ogden  Stew- 
art. The  idea  for  the  celebration  was 
so  goofy  that  it  attracted  attention  all 
over  the  country.  "Bee"  Stewart, 
Don's  attractive  wife,  had  been  suffer- 
ing from  a  nervous  breakdown  and  her 
doctors  had  forbidden  her  to  attend 
parties  in  the  evening.  So  Clark  and 
Don  conceived  the  idea  of  throwing  a 
formal  party  in  the  daytime.  All 
Hollywood  was  invited  to  attend  Bee 
Stewart's  Annual  Nervous  Breakdown 
Party  in  their  grandest  and  gaudiest 
ermines  and  sables! 

By  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  every  dinner 
jacket  and  decollete  gown  in  town  was 
wandering  around  the  sunlit  gardens 
and  the  tennis  courts.  But  the  party 
reached  a  new  high  in  entertainment 
value  when  Carole  Lombard,  arrayed 
in  all  her  glory — plumes  in  her  hair  and 
all — pulled  the  gag-to-end-all-gags  by 


arriving  in  an  ambulance!  Though  it  was  not  their  first 
meeting,  the  "Great  Lover"  and  the  "Glamour  Girl"  hit  it  off 
from  the  moment  she  was  carried,  flat  on  a  stretcher,  into  the 
house.  Clark  laughed  until  the  tears  rolled  down  his  face  at 
the  spectacle  of  the  elegant  Miss  Lombard  shelving  her 
dignity  to  such  an  hilarious  extent.  He'd  met  Carole  only  in 
the  rarified  atmosphere  of  the  May/air,  or  against  the  back- 
drop of  a  period  drawing  room.  Of  course  he  had  recognized 
the  beauty  and  glamour  of  the  blonde  Miss  Lombard  before — 
but  invariably  as  the  luxurious  movie 
star. 

Before  that  party  was  over  he  dis- 
covered that  there  is  no  grander  sense 
of  humor  in  Hollywood  and  hardly  a 
more  regular,  down-to-earth  lady  in 
the  silken  sisterhood,  than  CaroL 
Lombard — who  used  to  be  Jane 
Peters  and  doesn't  care  who  knows  it ! 
They  played  tennis  all  afternoon — 
Clark  in  his  stiff  shirt  and  Carole  in 
her  fine  plumes  waving  in  the  after- 
noon breeze — and  Clark  had  found  a 
girl  who  didn't  seem  to  care  a  conti- 
nental darn  whether  her  make-up 
wore  off  or  her  hair  fell  out  of  place. 
There  was  no  crazy  gag  Clark  could 
think  of  that  Carole  couldn't  top. 
Those  who  attended  the  party  say 
that  Clark  was  like  a  great  big  kid. 
He  had  never  played  so  hard.  He'd 
never  laughed  so  much.  And  if  he 
shared  that  laughter  with  Carole,  it  is 
quite  [  please  turn  to  page  77  ] 


Remember  the  delicious  love  scenes  in  "No  Man  of  Her 
Own,"  when  Clark  played  a  gambler  opposite  Carole?  Is 
he  gambling  on  the  luture  now?  What  has  life  in  store  for 
these  two  swell  people,  with  their  common  love  of  laughter? 
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THE  slim  script  girl,  in  dark  sunglasses  and  slacks, 
leaned  forward  in  her  chair  and  stared,  unbeliev- 
ingly at  Dudley  Aimes,  famous  male  star  of  Mam- 
moth Pictures.  And  again  the  incredible  thing  hap- 
pened. Dudley  Aimes  looked  exactly  like  Tommy 
Carter!  The  past  trembled  into  poignancy,  flinging 
unrelated  tags  of  memory  across  her  mind's  eye.  Un- 
heeded, the  heavy  script  fell  out  of  her  lap  to  the  plat- 
form with  a  loud  "thud!"  She  exclaimed,  "I'm — 
sorry!" 

Hill  Lederer,  Mammoth's  youngest  director,  who 
sat  beside  her,  flicked  her  a  murderous  glance.  He 
was  in  a  creative  rage  today. 

"We've  been  here  all  afternoon,"  he  complained 
bitterly,  to  the  world  at  large,  "and  not  a  foot  of  film 
to  show  for  it.  Suppose  we  try  having  a  little  quiet  on 
this  lot?  That  goes  for  you,  too,  Duchess! "  he  added 
pointedly,  to  the  script  girl. 

Jackson,  his  assistant,  grinned  and  blew  a  whistle. 
All  around  them  sound  stopped.  Silence  hung  over 
the  set. 

"All  right,  everybody!"  snapped  Lederer.  "Quiet, 
please.     This  is  the  picture!" 

A  tense  hush  held  the  little  group. 

"Camera!"  barked  Lederer.    "Sound!" 

P  HE  little  group  was  seated  on  a  platform,  from 
which  the  three  cameras  looked  down  on  the  scene 
below.  The  scene  was  an  ancient  garden.  Two  young 
people  stood  at  the  sundial,  dressed  in  the  picturesque 
costumes  of  early  California. 

Alma  Allen,  the  famous  Mammoth  Pictures  star, 
turned  to  her  handsome  leading  man.  She  had  a  wise, 
flower-like  beauty.  The  wisdom  of  the  ages  seemed 
to  lie  in  her  luminous  eyes.  Hers  was  a  sophisticated 
face,  with  a  polished  insouciance. 

Her  features  softened  bewilderingly  as  she  turned 


By  S.  GORDON   GURWIT 


The    romantic,   pulsating    story   of   a    beauty  -  con  test    winner    caught 


in    the    toils    of    the    mad,    and    miraculous    place    that    is    Hollywood 
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on  the  allure.  Her  tall,  young  leading  man  bent  toward  her. 
The  cameras  started.  This  was  the  picture!  Above  their  heads 
hung  the  microphone. 

Then,  Tony  Dresser,  the  supervisor,  sneezed. 

"Cut!"  said  Bill  Lederer,  wearily;  and  an  ominous  hush 
settled  down. 

The  entire  group  stood  motionless — waiting.  Lederer  stared 
off  into  the  distance,  his  face  stony. 

"First,  the  rehearsals  go  lousy,"  he  said,  tensely,  "and  now 
everybody's  practicing  barking—and  Kessler  wants  to  know 
why  pictures  cost  money!  What  do  we  care  if  the  sound  track 
is  spoiled?    Nothing!    Why  should  we?" 

"For  Pete's  sake,  Bill!"  complained  Alma  Allen.  "Get  us 
through  this  scene,  will  you?    I'm  sweltering  in  these  clothes." 

Lederer  turned  his  bleak  blue  eyes  on  the  poignant  beauty 
of  the  nationally  known  star.  Perspiration  glistened  on  her 
brow;  her  tragic  eyes  were  tired. 

"Your  make-up's  running,"  Lederer  announced,  tonelessly. 
"Your  mascara,  too.    Fix  it  up,  Alma,  and  we'll  try  to  go  on." 

A  make-up  table  was  wheeled  up  to  the  star  by  a  prop  boy. 
She  hastily  repaired  the  damage — powder,  a  touch  of  dark  pan- 
chromatic rouge — and  announced:  "All  right,  Bill — ready!" 

Again  a  breathless  silence  claimed  the  group.  Bill  Lederer 
looked  around  a  moment. 


"But,  Bill!"  she  said.    "This 
is  awful!     They'll  think — " 
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'All  right,"  he  said.  "Quiet,  everybody.  Lights.  This  is  the 
picture."  Jackson  blew  his  whistle.  "Camera!"  snapped 
Lederer.  A  green  light  flashed  beside  him,  telling  him  that  the 
cameras  were  up  to  speed. 

Below,  Alma  Allen  turned  her  gorgeous  features  to  her  tall 
and  handsome  American  lover.    The  picture  was  on! 

"But — Seiior — "  she  said,  shyly.  "You  are  a  Yankee — and 
I  have  known  you  but  a  short  time." 

Dudley  Aimes  swayed  toward  her,  the  masculine  urge  of 
possession  on  his  lean,  attractive  features.  "I  love  you,"  he 
said  softly,  impulsively,  in  his  musical  baritone. 

The  beautiful  little  star  turned  her  face  upward  in  response. 
She  had  been  trained  to  react  to  emotion  since  she  was  fourteen 
years  old.    She  did  so  now.    "  I — "  she  began,  struggled  vainly, 
and  ended  with  an  unromantic 
"Kerchoo!" 

"Cut!"  said  Bill  Lederer, 
hopelessly,  as  the  sound  man 
threw  up  his  hands.  The  whistle 
blast  sounded.  The  lights  splut- 
tered out.    All  activity  halted. 

"I  must  have  a  cold,"  said 
Alma  Allen,  and  sneezed  again. 
Then  anger  claimed  her.  "  What 
would  you  expect?"  she  blazed 
at  Lederer.  "You  keep  us  here, 
in  this  stifling  heat,  all  dressed 
up  like  this,  hour  after  hour." 

The  youthful  sun  and  wind- 
burned  planes  of  Lederer's  face 
were  noncommittal. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  rising. 
"We'll  give  it  up  for  the  day. 
Get  that  cold  fixed  tonight,  Al- 
ma, and  everybody  be  here  at 
nine  in  the  morning." 

''Which  do  you  want  to 
print?"  asked  the  script  girl,  as 
she  followed  him  from  the  plat- 
form. "Take  three  or  five?  You 
didn't  say." 

"Take  three,"  he  snapped, 
bruskly.  He  paused  suddenly, 
and  frowned.  "Sorry,  Duchess," 
he  continued,  tonelessly.  "  Come 
on."  He  stalked  away  across  the 
lot  without  looking  to  see  if  she 
followed. 


SUE 


Her  velvety  gray  eyes  were  shad- 
ed by  dark  lashes;  they  glowed 
with  a  soft  intensity  that  hinted 
of  disturbing  potentialities.  Her 
hair  ivas  honey -colored,  her  skin 
a  flawless  alabaster  .   .   . 


IN    his   office   she  stood  at  his 

desk,  waiting,  while  he  read  an  inter-office  message  he  had 
found  on  his  blotter.  He  read  it  through,  then  went  to  stand 
at  the  window,  staring  silently  out  at  the  palm  fronds  and  the 
late  afternoon  sunshine. 

"  Sit  down,  Sue,"  he  said,  finally,  turning.  His  face,  she  saw, 
was  drained  of  all  color.  "And  take  those  things  off  your  face. 
You  look  like  an  owl." 

Obediently  Sue  took  off  the  sunglasses  and  slipped  them  into 
the  pocket  of  her  blouse.  Without  the  glasses,  she  suddenly 
became  an  astonishingly  pretty  girl.  Her  velvety  gray  eyes 
were  shaded  by  dark  lashes;  they  glowed  with  a  soft  intensity 
that  hinted  of  disturbing  potentialities.  Her  hair  was  honey- 
colored,  her  skin  a  flawless  alabaster.  Her  slim  body  was  sym- 
metrical, graceful,  and  she  held  herself  poised  like  a  dancer. 

Bill  Lederer's  keen  eyes  swept  her  with  an  all-inclusive  glance. 
This  comparatively  new  script  girl  was  slowly  getting  under 
his  skin. 

He  wiggled  the  letter  in  his  hand  and  shrugged. 

"You  might  as  well  know  it,"  he  said  slowly.  "You're  going 
to  have  another  boss,  Duchess.  The  great  Paul  Elsmere  is  due 
here  tomorrow.     He's  going  to  take  over." 

\  "ii  mean,"  she  asked  puzzled,  "you're  not  going  to  finish 
'  Breakfast  for  Two'?" 

"No.     Elsmere  wrote  it.    He's  going  to  direct  it.     I'm  out." 


"Oh!"  she  said.    "I'm — sorry!"    She  was  genuinely  pained, 
for  she  liked  Bill  Lederer;  and  he  had,  literally,  saved  her  life. 
He  flashed  her  a  look  of  thanks  that  was  deep  and  warm  and 
grave. 

"My  contract's  up  in  four  weeks,"  he  said,  morosely,  "and 
from  the  looks  of  this — they're  not  taking  up  my  option." 
His  eyes  flashed.  "So,  they  can  go  to  hell,"  he  added;  and  then 
the  flash  died.  "You'll  carry  on  as  usual,  Duchess.  Report  on 
Stage  five  at  nine.  Until  Elsmere  shows  up,  we  go  on  as  usual." 
His  face  was  tense  and  strained. 

"I'm — terribly  sorry,  Bill,"  said  Sue. 

He  didn't  seem  to  hear.  He  was  back  at  the  window  again 
and  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  her. 

"Good  night,"  she  said,  and  left  his  office  quietly. 

Later,  in  her  room  that  she 
called  home,  it  gave  her  some- 
thing to  think  about.  Even  the 
mighty — like  Bill  Lederer,  a  di- 
rector of  ability — some  said  gen- 
ius— could  be  let  out  at  the  whim 
of  omnipotent  executives.  It 
made  her  own  future  look  mighty 
insecure.  And  she  had  needed 
this  job. 

She  had  been  forced  to  give 
up  the  idea  of  acting.  Three 
months  of  near  starvation  had 
cured  her.  She  took  a  shower, 
then  sat  down  to  think  over 
what  might  happen  at  Mam- 
moth when  the  fabulous  Paul 
Elsmere  arrived.  Would  she  still 
have  her  job,  or  would  the  fa- 
mous Elsmere  go  Hollywood, 
grow  a  temperament  and  bring 
in  his  own  assistants? 

Lurking   in   a    recess   of   her 
memory  was  the  look  on  Dudley 
Aimes'  face  when  he  looked  at 
Alma  Allen.    Tommy  had  looked 
just  like  that  at   her,  back  in 
Tremont,  when  the  Hollywood 
venture  was  new  and  frighten- 
ing.    He  had  taken  her  to  the 
train  after  she  had  won  the  beau- 
ty contest  given  by  the  Times- 
Press.     The  prize  had  been  a 
trip  to  Hollywood  and  a  two- 
weeks'  contract  with  a  studio. 
She  had  wanted  to  cry,  but 
she  held  the  tears  back,  knowing  how  much  Tommy  hated 
them.    Old  scenes  resurrected  themselves  and  marched  across 
her  memory.    At  the  train,  with  the  Tremont  crowd  to  see  her 
off,  she  had  seen  no  one  but  Tommy. 

"You'll  be  a  great  star,"  Tommy  had  said.  "I  know  you 
will.    Sue — don't  forget  me!" 

There  was  a  bitter  lump  in  her  throat  then.  "I  won't,"  she 
promised  and  meant  it.  She  had  gone  in,  finally,  to  her  seat, 
her  eyes  brimming. 

Her  screen  test  proved  to  be  a  routine  effort  on  the  part  of  a 
busy  studio.  Now  that  the  publicity  value  of  the  beauty  con- 
test was  over,  they  had  paid  her  the  stipulated  two  weeks' 
salary  and  had  not  taken  up  her  option.  She  found  that  she 
was  just  one  of  many  beauty  prize  winners  in  Hollywood.  Just 
another  pretty  girl — good  atmosphere. 

Then,  for  two  months,  she  had  cooled  her  heels  in  the  casting 
offices,  waiting,  hoping,  but  nothing  happened.  Her  money 
gave  out.  She  would  rather  have  died  than  go  back  to  Tre- 
mont acknowledging  herself  a  failure.  She  registered  at  the 
Central  Casting  Office  for  work  as  an  extra. 

Mammoth    was    making   an    unusual    number   of    musicals. 
They  needed  atmosphere  and  pulchritude.    Together  with  sev- 
eral other  young  girls,  she  was  sent  to  the  Mammoth  Studios. 
Here,  a  young-old  casting         |  PLEASE  turn  to  page  103  | 
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One  thinks  of  Edward  G.  Robinson  as 
interested  in  shooting  galleries,  not  art 
galleries,  but  his  collection  of  paintings 
is  famous.  He  prefers  historical  roles 
but  Warner's  like  him  as  a  big  shot, 
so    his    next    is    "The    Man   Behind 


The  rise  of  Frances  Farmer,  currently  in 
"Rhythm  on  the  Range."  has  been  sen- 
sational. In  one  year  she's  been  elected 
by  the  State  of  Washington  as  its  Most 


Marriageable  Girl  and  signed  by  Para- 
mount on  graduating  from  college.  Now, 
after  only  three  pictures,  she  was  se- 
lected for  the  lead  in  "Come  and  Get  It" 


Josephine  Hutchinson,  whose  quietly 
lovely  performances  are  steadily  carry- 
ing her  to  fame.  After  an  extended  mo- 
tor trip  with  her  husband,  Jimmy  Town- 


send,  she  goes  East  for  summer  stock, 
returning  to  Warners  in  the  fall  for  a 
production  tentatively  titled  "School- 
house  in  the  Foothills,"  with  Pat  O'Brien 


Loretta  Young  plays  the  Indian  girl  in 
"Ramona,"  once  acted  by  Dolores  Del 
Rio.  The  folk-lore  is  familiar  to  Loretta, 
who  was  educated  at  Ramona  Convent, 
rich  in  Mission  history.  The  film  will  be  in 
Technicolor.  Don  Ameche  is  Allessandro 


BY  SUE   HARRIS 


Nothing  the  celebrated  crooner  does  in  reel 
life  can  equal  this  amusing  real  life  comedy — 
wherein  he  is  revealed  as  a  labor  union  head 


NOTHING    Bing    Crosby    has    ever 
played  on  a  silver  screen  can  equal  the 
performance  he's  given  off  one.   No 
comedy,  no  drama,  no  musical  extravaganza 
can  hold  a  candle  to  the  one  called: 

Bing  Crosby  Inc.  Ltd. 

Too  bad  his  fans  should  miss  this  comedy- 
drama  of  his  that  so  tickles  and  intrigues  the 
fancy  of  Hollywood.     Nothing  like  it  has  been 
faintly  glimpsed  before  in  the  cinema  village.  And 
probably  never  will  again.     It's  just  that  unique. 
Bing  and  his  Inc.  Ltd. 

Behind  those  big  black  letters,  printed  on  the 
door  of  a  suite  of  offices  on  the  Paramount  lot,  is 
big  business.    In  fact  the  goings-on  are  terrific  with 
the  song  writers,  authors,  lawyers,  stenographers, 
promoters  and  various  Crosbys  of  all  sizes,  shapes  and 
degrees  of  importance  mingling  in  the  busy  whirl  of 
activity.    Here  is  big  business.    Here  is  success.    Here 
is  a  paying  corporation.    And  built  around  what,  you 
ask? 

Steel?    Wheat?    Bonds?    No,  oh  no.     It  all  centers 
around  a  plain  young  man  somewhere  on  a  golf  course 
in  an  old  sweater,  no  necktie  and  a  battered  hat.    While 
inside  the    business    corporation,    innumerable    Crosby 
relatives  labor  over  contracts,  deals  and  terribly  noisy 
typewriters.     While  Bing,  remember,  plays  golf. 

One  by  one,  Bing  has  gathered  his  tribe  unto  him.  And 
put  them  to  work  the  minute  their  noses  so  much  as  poked 
themselves  over  the  horizon. 

While  other  stars  may  be  hopelessly  bewildered  by  the 
array  of  aunts,  cousins,  brothers-in-law   (who  are  vaguely 
called  agents  or  managers)   and  even  second  cousins  who 
swarm  about  them,  Bing  knew  exactly  what  to  do  with  his. 
He  merely  lowered  his  chin  slightly,  mooed  forth  a  few  boo 
boo  boo  boos  and  pointed  to  various  desks,  typewriters,  and 
telephones.     So  the  family  moved  in,  one  by  one. 

And  as  each  one  appeared,  the  Crosby  corporation  grew  and 
grew  and  grew. 

The  first  brother  descended  on  the  scene  shortly  after  Bing 
arrived  in  Hollywood  from  Spokane  with  a  piano-playing  friend 
and  a  set  of  drums.     And  not  another  thing  in  the  world  did 
Bing  have  but  the  ability  to  "boo  boo"  mama  and  the  girls  into 
goose  pimples  everytime  he  opened  his  mouth. 

Brother  Everett  it  was  who  first   arrived.     Everett,  who  sold 

trucks    in    Los    Angeles    and 

hadn't  the  foggiest  idea  what 

to  do  with  a  crooner,  was  called 

upon  for  advice.  Everett  thought 

it  all  [  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE  108 


This  amazing  young  man  makes  no  concessions  to  Hollywood.     He 
does  the  things  he  wants  to  do,  in  the  way  he  wants  to  do  them 


NC,    UNLIMITED 
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GINGER  ROGERS  today  is  free,  white  and  exactly 
twenty-five. 
Her  recent  separation  from  Lew  Ayres  gave  to  her 
that  freedom.  "For  all  the  world  as  if  a  cage  door  had  been 
opened  and  out  popped  a  canary,"  is  the  way  a  friend  explained 
the  new  Ginger. 

She's  playing.  She's  free  to  think  her  own  thoughts  without 
weighing  every  word  that's  spoken.  For  the  first  time  in  many 
long  months  she's  free  to  telephone  home,  "I'm  staying  down 
(own  for  dinner  with  Jimmy,  Johnny,  Joe  or  Hill!" 

She's  planning  new  plans,  dreaming  new  dreams,  trying 
to  play  an  accordion  and  stuffing  in  berry  pie  like  nobo.ly's 
business. 

"  I  can't  look  at  the  kid,"  a  director  on  the  RKO  lot 
told  me,  "without  getting  a  lump  tangled  up  in  my  necktie. 
You  see,  I  happened  to  know  (linger  Rogers  gave  everything 
she  had   to  her  marriage  with  Lew   Ayres.     The  ten  hours 
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At  the  crossroads  of  her  personal 


and  public  life,  this  gallant  girl 


strides  on  to  new  triumphs  as  a 


dramatic  actress  as  well  as  a  dancer 


By   SARA   HAMILTON 


daily  practice  she  puts  into  her  dance  numbers  are  nothing 
to  the  full  time  job  Ginger  put  into  that  marriage.  How  she 
tried.  And  now  that  it's  over,  through  no  fault  of  her  own, 
look  at  her." 

We  glanced  across  the  RKO  dining  room  to  this  red  haired 
young  woman  intent  on  a  man-sized  sandwich. 

And  we  saw  what  he  meant.  There  is  something  added  to 
Ginger  Rogers.  Something  that  wasn't  there  before.  It's 
a  new  eagerness,  a  new  zest  and,  yes,  a  complete  new  Ginger. 

"I  don't  know  of  another  young  actress  in  this  business 
who  stands  at  the  same  threshold  in  her  career  today  as 
Ginger  Rogers,"  the  same  director  went  on. 

"  She's  completed  a  cycle.  She's  got  to  go  on.  Her  studio 
has  laid  tremendous  plans  for  her.  Waiting,  with  her  glorified 
freedom,  for  Ginger  to  walk  into.  If  anyone  were  to  ask  me 
if  Ginger  has  profited  by  past  mistakes,  if  her  feet  are  firmly 
planted  in  the  right  direction,  I'd  say  yes." 


But  wait.  Someone  else  who  knows  Ginger,  loves  Ginger  and 
understands  Ginger  better  than  anyone  else  in  the  world, 
reveals,  for  the  first  time,  a  side  of  Ginger  Rogers  that  has 
never  been  explained  before. 

The  knowing  lady  is  her  Mother. 

"When  Ginger  and  Lew  decided  to  marry,"  Mrs.  Rogers 
said,  "Ginger  came  into  my  room  one  evening  and  said, 
'Mother,  I  intend  to  make  my  work  secondary  to  my  marriage 
with  Lew.'  " 

Gray  eye  looked  squarely  into  gray  eye.  Each  knew  what 
it  meant.  The  long,  heartbreaking  trail  behind,  the  waiting, 
the  pavement  tramping,  the  hopes,  the  building  of  these 
two  throughout  the  years  to  reach  the  place  she  holds. 

"All  right,"  Lela  Rogers  said  quietly.  "It's  your  life,  Ginger. 
Live  it  as  you  think  best.  Only  remember  this,  please.  After 
a  woman  sacrifices  everything  she  stands  for,  for  the  man  she 
loves,  she  emerges  another  woman,  not  the  woman  that  man 
loved." 

But  Ginger  shook  her  head.  "If  I  see  career  interfering, 
I'm  sorry,  but  career  will  have  to  go." 

How  well  she  meant  it  can  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that 
when  her  career  did  poke  its  head  into  her  marriage,  she  went 
to  the  studio  and  tried  to  do  something  about  it.  Tried  to 
have  more  time  at  home. 

"I  must  be  home  at  six  to  eat  dinner  with  my  husband," 
she  begged  them.  And  the  studio,  willing  to  cooperate, 
would  promise  and  all  would  go  well  for  several  nights.  And 
then,  overhead,  trick  shots  or  sudden  rehearsals  would  pop 
up  and  once  again  Ginger  would  be  compelled  to  work  or  cost 
the  studio  many  thousands  of-  dollars. 

She  even  tried  to  give  up  pictures  altogether. 

"Can't  be  done,  Ginger,"  the  studio  heads  replied.  "We 
have  a  five-year  contract  with  you  to  make  pictures  and  many 
of  them  sold  ahead.     It  can't  be  done,  Ginger." 

"Go  ahead  and  break  your  contract,"  a  close  friend  told  her 
"and  try  to  come  back  some  day.  See  what  happens.  Suppose 
even  this  doesn't  save  your  marriage  and  you  find  the  studio 
doors  closed  when  you  want  to  come  back?  Ever  think  of  that.-"' 

So  Ginger  tried  to  make  up  for  it  in  a  thousand  other  ways — 
keeping  up  her  end  of  it,  doing  her  part. 

It  didn't  work.  And  so  we  find  her  today,  free  and  standing 
at  the  crossroads  of  a  new  life. 

We  come  back  to  Lela  Rogers  and  her  prediction. 

"Yes,  we  both  realize  that  now  the  path  for  Ginger  really 
leads  to  dreams  come  true  but         [  please  turn  to  page  78  | 
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STARS 

ARE 
HUMAN 

AFTER  ALL 


BY  CAREY  WILSON 


/ 


J  T  isn't  often  yon  find  a  man  with  talent  so 
diversified  as  Carey  Wilson's.  Actor, 
author,  aviator,  athlete,  good  fellow — he's 
unsurpassable  at  them  all.  His  screen 
adaptations  include  "Gabriel  Over  the 
While  House,"  "Sequoia,"  and  "Mutiny 
on  the  Bounty." 


Several  years  ago  a  white-hot  comet 
flashed  across  the  silver  screen  and  Holly- 
wood found  itself  with  a  new  and  smash- 
ing overnight  sensation  on  its  hands. 
Jean  Harlow  woke  up  one  morning  an 
ambitious  little  nobody,  and  went  to 
sleep  that  night,  if  in  her  excitement  she 
slept  at  all,  a  girl  whose  name  was  on  the 
tip  of  every  local  tongue. 

And  then,  as  is  always  the  case  when  obscurity  suddenly  be- 
comes fame,  the  legend  of  Jean  Harlow  began.     And  ho 

In  all  my  life  I  have  never  heard  so  many  conflicting  tales. 
Jean  Harlow  was  this!  Jean  Harlow  was  that!  Jean  Harlow 
did!    Jean  Harlow  didn't! 

1  never  met  that  Jean  Harlow.  The  Jean  who  is  one  of  my 
closest  friends,  who  lives  across  the  street  from  me,  is  a  many- 
faceted  creature  who  defies  final  analysis.  The  Jean  I  know 
is  utterly  devoid  of  self-consciousness,  both  of  Jean  Harlow, 
i  In    movie  star,  and  of  the  person  she  is  to  herself. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  had  a  striking  example  of  this.  An 
Australian  couple  were  visiting  me,  stopping  over  for  a  few 
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Upper,  the  lean  whom  Carey 
knows  can  keep  her  glamour  in 
spile  of  a  shiny  nose.  The  author 
is  with  her.  A  night  at  the  Wil- 
sons' with  Carey,  Arline  Judge, 
Mrs.  Wilson  (Carmelita  Geraghty). 
Seated,  Paulette  Goddard,  Wesley 
Ruggles,  Jean  Fenwick.  Right, 
Paulette     is     "exquisite"  —  What? 


days  on  a  round-the-world  pleasure  cruise.  Both  he  and  his 
lovely  wife,  it  developed,  were  ardent  movie  fans  and  during 
the  cocktails  and  conversation  I  learned  their  one  desire  was 
to  meet  Jean  Harlow. 

"If  we  could  only  meet  her  just  to  say  hello,  it  would  be  the 
biggest  thrill  of  the  whole  trip,"  he  told  me.  "You  don't  hap- 
pen to  know  her,  do  you?" 

I  led  him  to  the  front  window  and  pointed  to  the  gracious 
white  house  across  the  way.  "That's  Jean's  house,"  I  an- 
nounced somewhat  importantly.  "And  I'm  rather  inclined  to 
believe  that  maybe  I  do  know  her." 

His  eyes  bulged  as  I  picked  up  the  phone  and  got  Jean  on  the 
wire. 

"Flaunt  your  gorgeous  self  across  the  street,"  I  demanded, 
"and  meet  some  friends  of  mine!" 


But  Jean  couldn't.  She  was  leaving  in  an  hour  for  the 
mountains  to  get  a  much  needed  rest. 

"An  hour!"  I  rebuked.  "You  can  come  over  for  ten  minutes, 
can't  you?" 

Her  hair  had  just  been  "done."  She  was  just  out  of  the 
shower,  and  it  would  take  at  least  fifty-five  of  the  remaining 
sixty  minutes  to  make  herself  presentable.  But,  she  added 
gamely,  if  my  friends  were  willing  to  meet  her  as  she  was  at 
the  moment,  she'd  be  right  over.  Knowing  Jean,  I  took  a 
chance  on  disillusioning  my  friends  from  the  Antipodes. 

In  less  tlr  n  five  minutes  Jean  ducked  into  the  living  room. 
Her  still  damp  hair  was  clamped  tight  to  her  head  with  a  hair- 
net. No  suspicion  of  rouge  or  powder  graced  her  face.  In 
fact,  the  said  famous  face,  especially  the  nose,  showed  a  faint 
glisten  of  cold  cream  which  had  been  all  too  hastily  wiped  off. 
She  wore  white  slacks,  a  sweater  and  tennis  shoes. 

Were  the  couple  from  "down  under"  disillusioned?  Not  a 
bit.  They  were  fascinated.  Jean  sat  on  the  couch  for  thirty 
minutes  and  turned  on  that  scintillating  personality  until, 
after  her  departure,  my  visitors  found  it  difficult  to  get  them- 
selves unmesmerized. 

That's  hard  to  do — be  famed  as  one  of  the  most  glamorous 
females  in  existence,  and  live  up  to  it  with  a  shiny  nose! 

That  is  the  Jean  I  know.  [  please  turn  to  page  95  ] 


An  intimate  friend  blasts  many  miscon- 
ceptions about  the  stars  and  tells  hitherto 


untold    tales    of    their    real  personalities 


Upper  left,  Paulette's  in- 
fluence moulded  the  Chap- 
lin of  today.  Left,  no  Latin 
sophisticate  is  Dolores  Del 
Rio,  but  a  perfect  wife. 
Upper,  the  Jack  Gilbert  of 
the  high  heart  and  ringing 
laugh — a  perfect  friend. 
Left,  Mile.  Garbo,  the  myth 
of  myths — beneath  her 
shell  a  fascinatingly  young 
and      primitive      creature 
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HETHER  Lew  Ayres  and  Mary 
Carlisle  meant  it  for  a  public  an- 
nouncement, or  not,  is  a  moot  point, 
but  anyway  when  they  had  finished  a 
particularly  torrid  love  scene  for  the 
camera  the  other  day — they  kept  right 
on!  For  the  director  and  everybody  to 
watch. 

And  the  temperature  didn't  go  down 
a  notch. 


AD  but  true  Hollywood  does  have 
some  kiss-and-tell  Romeos  but  never 
before  have  we  had  a  kiss-and-tell 
Juliet.  And  guess  who?  None  other 
than  the  beauteous  Olivia  DeHavi  land. 

Olivia  has  all  her  love  scenes  cata- 
logued in  a  tiny  little  black  book. 
Therein  are  written  the  names,  the 
time,  the  place  and  THE  TYPE  of 
lovemaking  for  every  leading  man 
she's  had  in  pictures. 

Ah  hah,  it's  the  masculine  cheeks 
that  are  turning  a  blushing  rose  these 
days.     Good  girl,  Olivia. 


AH,  whimsy!  But  then  you'd  expect 
the  Rainer.  .  .  .  One  Harry  Brown, 
a  cobbler,  of  Billings,  Montana,  had  re- 
paired a  pair  of  shoes  for  the  late — and 
real — Anna  Held  some  20  years  ago. 

She  had  never  paid  his  bill  for  twenty- 
five  cents  (fifteen  for  the  job,  ten  for 
postage). 

When  he  saw  Luise's  portrayal  of 
Anna  in  "The  Great  Ziegfeld"  lie  wrote 
her  asking  for  the  money. 

Maybe  peering  at  soles  and  awls  for  so 
long  had  affected  his  eyesight,  maybe  he 
got  to  the  theater  too  late  for  the  credit- 
titles — anyway  he  thought  it  was  the  real 
Anna  Held  on  the  screen. 

Luise  sent  him  a  money  order  for 
fifty-six  cents,  having  had  someone 
compute  the  compound  interest  for  her.  . . 


A  proud  papa  at  his  son's  christening  is  Alan  Dine- 
hart.  With  him  are  Arline  Judge.  Mrs.  Dinehart, 
Alan  III.  Irvin  Cobb.  Walter  Connolly.  Lower,  Mrs. 
Dinehart,  Alan,  Gertrude  Michael.  Tom  Brown,  Tcb/ 
Wing  at   the  party  given   for  the  baby  afterwards 


V  case  you  feel  your  vacation  is  a  dud 
without  plenty  of  fancy  clothes,  let  me 
tell  you  what  Claudette  Colbert  took 
along  for  her  vacation  at  Del  Monte 
this  summer. 

Two  pairs  of  slacks,  two  pairs  of  pa- 
jamas, two  sweaters  and  one  dinner 
dress. 

And  oh,  yes.  A  bathing  suit  and 
pair  of  sunglasses. 
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\j  EWEST  trick  in  Hollywood  is 
Joan  Crawford's  method  of  studying  for 
a  forthcoming  picture. 

First  she  learns  the  script,  and  then 
she  goes  out  into  the  garden  with  Fran- 
chot,  who  carries  a  sixteen  mm  home 
movie  camera.  She  chooses  a  good  back- 
ground, and  he  sets  up  the  camera  and 


arranges  the  radio  recording  microphone. 
And  then  Joan  does  her  stutY,  while 
1  ranchot  directs  and  handles  the  take. 
So  that  a  little  later,  in  armchairs,  they 
can  watch  the  picture  unravel  on  their 
own  screen  and  hear  the  lines  read  from 
the  radio.  Title:  II.  u  g<  ■'  to  be  a  m 
star,  featuring  the  celebrated  Mrs.   Tone. 


o 
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/~\  BIRDIE  whispers  Dick  Powell  is  a 
bit  worried  these  days.  It  seems  the 
feminine  visitors  on  the  lot  have  let  their 
fickle  affections  drift  elsewhere.  And 
Dick  has  rated  top  man  so  long. 

A  group  of  girls,  high  school  age,  were 
being  shown  about  the  Warner  Brothers 
lot.  "Well,  did  you  see  Dick  Powell?" 
they  were  asked  by  a  member  of  the 
publicity  department. 

"Oh  yes,"  was  the  answer,  "but  we 


Henry  Wilcoxson  married  Sheila 
Browning  at  Heather  Angel's 
house;  she  and  Ralph  Forbes 
were  maid  of  honor  and  best  man 


saw  someone  much  more  exciting  than 
Dick.    We  saw  Ross  Alexander." 

The  studio  is  still  wondering  about  that 
one.    So  is  Dick. 


\J  O  autographs  for  Hepburn?  Don't 
believe  a  word  of  it,  for  we,  old  Cal  him- 
self, saw  a  little  scene  in  the  RKO  dining 
room    that    brought   a   sentimental    sigh 


from  all  who  saw  it — and  there  were  plenty. 

Hepburn  in  all  her  glory  and  slacks  rose 
to  leave  the  commissary  when  a  little  be- 
ruffled  miss  of  about  eight  ran  after  her. 
"Could  I  have  your  autograph,  Miss 
Hepburn?"  she  begged. 

Katie  stopped  and  looked  at  her.  The 
dining  room,  knowing  of  Katie's  aversion 
to  autographs,  held  its  breath.  Suddenly 
Hepburn  knelt  down  and  enveloped  the 
little  girl  in  her  arms.  In  two  minutes 
they  were  exchanging  confidences  and 
yes,  little  Miss  Eight-years-old  got  her 
autograph  and  her  cheek  kissed,  all  by 
Miss  Hepburn. 
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EITHER  you  nor  I  nor  the  mail- 
man would  dare  attach  that  comical 
name  to  that  friendly  pair,  Norma 
Shearer  and  Merle  Oberon.  But  Norma 
does.  Just  because  the  two  are  a  mere 
five  foot  nothing,  Norma  refers  to  them 
as  THE  SAWED-OFFS.  "Here  comes 
the  sawed-offs"  Norma  calls  and  friends 
know  Merle  and  Norma  are  about  to 
appear  around  a  corner. 


OST,  strayed  or  stolen:  A  tall  young 
man  with  dark  curly  hair.  Answers  to 
name  of  Hank.  In  full,  Henry  Fonda.  If 
anyone  has  glimpsed  the  above  mentioned 
individual,  kindly  notify  a  worried  young 
man  in  Hollywood  named  James  Stewart. 

Arising  from  the  dinner  table  one 
evening,  Henry  bid  Jim  a  sudden  and 
fond  farewell  and  announced  the  fact 
he  was  practically  off  to  England  at  that 
moment. 

Since  that  moment  Stewart  has  never 
heard  a  word.  And  is  convinced  the 
whole  thing  is  a  practical  joke  and  any 
minute  Hank  will  drop  in  from  nowhere. 
In  the  meantime  Stewart  would  like  to 
have   these  suspicions  confirmed. 


RS.  ROSCOE  KARNS  turned  up 
at  the  studio  the  other  day  in  a  brand 
new  mink  coat.     Proud  as  punch. 

It  was  the  first  one  in  seventeen  years. 
"Just  didn't  think  we  could  afford  it 
before,"  she  said,  turning  round  and 
round  so  everybody  could  see. 


Cedric  Gibbons  takes  his  wife.  Dolores  Del 
Rio.  and  the  Errol  Flynns  to  the  Lamaze 
to   celebrate   Dolores'   return   from    England 
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HEN  that  Paris  dressmaker  de- 
clared women  designers  were  failures  in 
Hollywood  because  they  lacked  humor 
and  the  ability  to  laugh  at  other  women, 
he  hadn't  heard  about  Edith  Head.  The 
snappy  young  assistant  to  Travis  Banton 
does  anything  but  take  herself  too  serious- 

ly. 

Now  that  Edith  is  receiving  screen 
credit,  interviewers  have  been  flocking 
about.  Paramount  was  particularly 
anxious  that  Edith  impress  a  New  York 
reporter  of  renown  who  came  to  see  the 
woman  designer. 

"And  what  was  your  very  first  assign- 
ment, Miss  Head?"  the  reporter  asked. 

Edith  thought  a  moment.  "It  was  de- 
signing a  bellyband  for  an  elephant,"  she 
finally  replied.  And  while  the  reporter  re- 
covered, Edith  went  on  to  explain  that 
years  ago  Raoul  Walsh  had  asked  her  to 
make  the  band  for  the  elephant  to  wear 
in  a  parade.  "But  just  because  it  was 
fancy  with  lots  of  jewels  didn't  change 
it  any,"  Miss  Head  laughed,  "it  was 
still  a  bellyband  for  an  elephant."  The 
studio  has  lost  all  hope  of  swankifying 
Miss  Head. 


T, 


HEY  couldn't  find  that  new  dog 
actor,  Tuffy,  on  the  set  or  anywhere  in 
the  studio  the  other  day,  search  as  they 
would.  At  the  same  time  they  needed 
Wallace  Beery,  and  sent  a  scout  up  into 
the  hills  where  he  was  fishing.  The  scout 
found  Wally,  contentedly  sitting  under 
a  tree  with  his  line  in  the  quiet  brook, 
and  about  ten  feet  away  was  "Tuffy," 
pawing  in  the  soft  dirt  of  the  bank. 

"Leave   him   alone,"    growled    Beery. 
"He's  digging  worms  for  me." 


I T  was  discovered  that  just  before  Ginger 
Rogers  and  Kate  Hepburn  leave  for  vaca- 
tion trips  they  always  make  a  mysterious 
trek  into  the  San  Bernardino  mountains 
— so  curious  snoopers  got  busy,  and  the 
answer: 

High  in  the  hills  there  is  a  dude  ranch 
for  dogs,  proprietored  by  one  Gladys 
Shipman;  each  purp  has  his  own  large 
runway,  containing  a  private  sunbath 
platform,  house,  comfortable  eating  quar- 
ters and  tree.  The  fifteen-acre  tract  is 
7800  feet  above  sea-level — too  high  for  fly 
or  flea  to  live.  Wherefore  as  the  dogs  near 
their  vacation  retreat  the  flies  flee  and 
the  fleas  fly,  leaving  them  comfortable. 

Katie's  cockers  and  Ginger's  Scotties 
are  regular  patrons. 


I  T  looks  as  if  the  impetuous  Maggie 
Sullavan  is  heading  straight  for  trouble. 
Maggie,  it  seems,  is  pretending  to  for- 
get those  two  pictures  site  owes  Uni- 
versal and  is  planning  to  do  a  stage  play 
in  the  fall. 


Left,  our  camera  caught  Gin- 
ger Rogers  and  James  Stewart 
looking  very  cozy  indeed. 
Below.  Madge  Evans  and  Tom 
Gallery  dining  at  the  Cafe 
Lamaze.  This  romance  goes 
on  and  on.  Bottom,  at  the 
Brown  Derby,  we  find  that 
son  and  daughter  of  Ireland, 
Patsy  Kelly  and  Ted  Healy. 
They   mix   beer   with   blarney 


Unfortunately  for  Miss  Sullavan,  Uni- 
versal refuses  to  ignore  the  two  remain- 
ing pictures  on  her  contract  and  are 
planning  drastic  action  against  the 
star.  Fireworks  are  promised  on  both 
sides  and  it  looks  like  a  big  time  for  all. 


The  fact  Mr.  VVhalen  spent  one  week 
begging  the  studio  for  the  number  got  him 
nowhere. 

Alice  had  said  no  one  and  no  one  was 
meant  to  include  Mr.  Whalen. 


F 


RIEXDS  who  claim  Alice  Faye  was 
heart  broken  over  her  loss  of  Michael 
Whalen  simply  don't  know  the  facts. 

It  was  Alice  who  did  the  ditching. 
When  Mi  —  1  a\  e  moved  to  her  new  home, 
she  gave  strict  orders  at  the  studio  that 
her  new  phone  number  be  kept  a  secret. 


T, 


0  the  many  fan-  o\  Janet  Gaynor,  this 
will  be  welcome  new-.  Very  recently  little 
Gaynor  and  Darryl  Zanuck.  head  of  Fox 
Twentieth  Century  were  glimpsed  at  din- 
ner and  'tis  whispered  all  doubts  as  to 
Janet's  future  were  ironed  out.  Janet 
-ta\-  on  with  grand  new  plans  ahead. 
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HEN  that  urge  to  cook  comes 
stealing  o'er  Marlene  Dietrich,  nothing 
or  no  one  can  stop  it.  The  "  Garden  of 
Allah"  group  know  it  to  their  sorrow. 

The  day  before  the  picture  was  fin- 
ished, the  director  announced  he  thought 
by  long,  hard  work  they  could  finish  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Immediately,  Die- 
trich felt  this  called  for  a  celebration  and 
took  time  out  to  bake  the  cake  while  the 
company  waited  and  waited. 

They  did  not  finish  next  day.  Die- 
trich's cake  delayed  production  exactly 
twelve  hours.   They  claim  it  was  worth  it. 


P. 


EOPLE  who  have  insisted  Ginger 
Rogers  must  diet  beyond  all  reason  to  get 
for  herself  that  slender  figure,  will  be 
amazed  to  learn  Ginger  is  Hollywood's 
champion  candy  eater — and  never  diets. 

The  candy  just  follows  her  about  like  a 
puppy. 

A  box  is  dragged  from  the  dressing 
room  to  the  set  and  home  and  back  again 
until  every  last  morsel  is  gone. 

But  remember,  don't  eat  a  box  of  candy 
a  day  unless  you  are  willing  and  able  to 
dance  ten  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four 
— a.  la  Ginger. 


Top,  Janet  Gaynor  and  M. 
Nagozowa.  of  the  University 
oi  Southern  California,  broad- 
cast a  good-will  program  to 
Japan.  Above,  fellow  Italians, 
Rosa  Ponselle,  opera  star,  and 
Frank  Capra,  famous  director, 
dine  together  at  the  B-own 
Derby.  Right,  Virginia  Bruce 
and  Henry  Fonda.  Was  it 
Fink's  camera  that  startled 
Henry,  or  is  he  a  timid  driver? 


I  T's  obvious  which  member  of  the 
Ginger  Rogers-Lew  Ayres  marriage  is  the 
most  bitter.  Certainly  it  isn't  Ginger 
who  walked  into  a  Hollywood  restau- 
rant the  other  evening  and  beheld  Lew 
dining  with  Mary  Carlisle. 

With  a  warm  smile  and  outstretched 
hand.  Ginger  walked  up  to  them  with 
a  glad  "Hello."  Lew  took  her  hand  but 
he  gave  it  one  of  those  shove-away 
handshakes  that  put  Ginger  several 
feet  away  from  him.  With  her  smile 
still  bright  but  eyes  dim  at  the  slight, 
Ginger  turned  on  her  heel  and  walked 
away. 
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HETHER  or  not  it  signifies  any- 
thing, sparkling  little  Luise  Rainer  has 
been  going  about  lots  with  playwright 
Clifford  Odets  and  by  lots  it  is  meant  that 
she  has  dined  with  him  every  night  for  a 
whole  week.  Maybe,  of  course,  they  like 
the  same  sort  of  food  and  then  again  they 
may  just  like  each  other's  company. 

If  it's  romance,  don't  say   Cal  didn't 
tell  vou. 


T. 


HE  director  instructed  Frances  Far- 
mer to  kick  the  glass  of  champagne  out 
of  Edward  Arnold's  hand. 

She  did. 

The  champagne  went  all  over  Walter 
Brennen.  They  tried  the  scene  again, 
from  another  angle.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened. It  happened  eight  times.  Now 
they  call  Walter  "Anna  Held,"  for  an 
obvious  reason. 

V  V  HEN  the  Marx  Brothers  were  of- 
fered 815,000  a  week,  very  suddenly,  for 
a  personal  appearance  tour,  they  realized 
they  were  in  somewhat  of  a  spot — they 
had  the  time,  they  wanted  the  money, 
but  they  didn't  have  any  gags  left — used 
them  all  up  preparing  for  their  new  pic- 
ture. 

So  the  brilliant  solution  finally  came — 
they  would  use  the  same  gags  for  the  stage 
appearances,  and  try  them  out;  those  that 
flopped  they  could  discard,  and  then 
build  up  the  others. 

And  they  would  get,  at  the  same  time, 
two  golden  eggs  from  one  goose. 


M, 


1 ARJORIE  GATESON,  chic  sophis- 
ticate of  the  screen  who,  it's  been 
understood  for  fourteen  years,  holds- 
Hollywood's  unchallenged  record  for 
marathon  engagements,  is  soon  to 
name  the  day  and  date  and  aisle  it  with 
Kerry  Conway,  a  very  swell  and  inter- 
esting person  despite  his  frightening 
professional  title  of  "Radio  Grammar- 
ian." The  exigencies  of  la  Gateson's 
work  have  kept  her  from  going  East  in 
the  past,  but  now  Kerry  has  arrived  in 
Hollywood  from  N.Y.  to  definitely  cap- 
ture the  lady. 

[  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE  86  j 
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WHEN  A  GIRL 

SHOULD    SHE    FOLLOW 


By      HART     SEYMORE 


WHEN  I  first  discovered  the  setup  for  this  story,  I 
thought  it  was  just  another  mad  but  delightful  Hol- 
lywood incongruity;  just  new  evidence  that  the  world 
was  upside  down  in  a  make-believe  city;  that  1936  had  its 
tongue  in  its  cheek. 
Because  look: 

Here  on  one  hand  was  Dolores  Del  Rio,  Latin  child  of  a 
Latin  race  whose  basic  premise  has  always  been,  "The  parents 
shall  judge  and  command,  the  daughter  obey."  She  has  been 
married,  divorced,  re-married. 

There  on  the  other  hand  was  Jeanette  MacDonald,  a  Scots- 


woman whose  historic  heritage  from  Time  on  has  consisted  of 
the  "Hands  off,  let  her  choose  for  herself"  hypothesis  She  is 
single. 

And  to  each  I  put  the  same  query — "How  much  advice 
should  a  girl  take  from  her  parents  in  this  eternal  business  of 
love  and  husbands?" 

"None!"  shouted  vivid  Dolores. 

"All,"  smiled  lovely  Jeanette 

"Oh,  for  Pete's  sake,"  grumbled  I,  and  held  that  opinion  — 
until  I  interviewed  them  both.  Then,  revealed  and  revealing, 
came  the  surprising  story  of  two  lives  influenced  from  the  be- 
ginning by  that  one  simple  question;  one  nearly  wrecked  and 
the  other  made  strong  by  the  hand  of  family  control.  The 
anomaly  straightened  itself  out — at  last  was  understandable. 


% 


Dolores  Del  Rio's  first  mar- 
riage was  arranged  by 
her  parents.  Her  life  was 
nearly  wrecked  before 
she  rebelled  and  decided 
to  go  her  own  way.  Now 
she's  glad  of  her  treason 


LOOKING  precisely  like  a  Photoplay 
fashion  plate,  Dolores  Del  Rio  drew  up 
a  chair,  accepted  a  light  for  her  cigarette, 
and  blew  an  angry  shred  of  smoke  toward 
the  ceiling.  To  the  depths  of  her  quick 
Spanish  temperament  she  was  emphatic. 
"Advice  on  love?" — explosively — "I 
say  No!  In  this  matter  be  an  individual; 
make  your  own  mistakes,  take  your  own 
punishments,  be  sure  of  your  own  tri- 
umphs. Don't  let  your  parents  interfere 
— choose  love  for  yourself. 

"Oh,  I  know  this  is  treason  for  one  of 
my  blood.     I  realize  for  how  many  cen- 
turies our  women  have  been  trained  to  let 
their  parents  decide  whom  they  should 
marry  and  when;  I  know  that  the  deep- 
rooted  tradition  of  our  race  is:  'Honor 
thy  father  and  thy  mother — even  unto 
misery,  even  unto  the  loss  of  all  thy  happiness.' 
Well,  I  honor  them.     But  I  refuse  to  subscribe  to 
such  a  creed,  because  you  see  in  some  things  I  am 
a  rebel.     Listen." 

Leaning  forward  intent  with  sincerity,  she  told 
me  her  story.  "When  I  was  only  fifteen,  and  still 
in  the  convent,  my  family,  by  custom  bound,  ar- 
ranged a  marriage  for  me.  Can  you  possibly  know 
what  Mexico  City  was  like  at  that  time— the  un- 
breakable careful  faith  in  precepts  of  the  past,  the 
entrenched  legend  of  society  and  church  and  an- 
cestry, the  supreme  unimportance  of  youth  in  the 
scheme  of  things? 

"There  the  better  class  and  its  daughters  stayed 
aloof  in  exclusive  courtyards,  hid  in  iron-balconied, 
carved  palaces  and  mansions.  Sometimes  the 
sen,')- it  as  were  allowed  to  promenade  along  the 
parks  and  exchange  a  quick  polite  greeting  with 
their  gallants.  But  the  duennas  were  ever-present, 
watchful.  Even  this  was  denied  me;  I  heard  only 
the  nuns'  voices  droning  in  prayer,  saw  only  the 
black-robed  figures  moving  silentlv  along  the  clois- 
ter." 

She  gestured  with  her  cigarette.  "And  so  of 
course  I  accepted  my  homemade  destiny  without 
even  the  thought  of  protest.  The  idea  of  marriage 
enthralled  me;  at  that  age  one  is  imbued  with  ro- 
mance and  all  its  bright  colors.     I  knew  no  young 
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FALLS  IN  LOVE 

HER    FAMILY'S    ADVICE? 


men,  and  from  every  material  standpoint 
Jaime  Del  Rio  was  an  ideal  husband  for  me— 
his  family,  his  social  status,  everything.  It  is 
the  unquestioned  future  of  any  Latin  woman 
to  settle  down,  to  run  a  household,  to  have  an 
enormous  family.  I  couldn't  know,  and  nat- 
urally the  family  didn't  dream,  that  they 
weren't  insuring  happiness  for  me." 

Wherefore,  after  the  conventional  two 
months  of  waiting  had  passed,  Dolores,  al- 
ready beautiful,  put  on  her  grandmother's  real 
lace  mantilla,  clutched  frantically  at  a  little 
ivory  prayer  book,  and  marched  into  the  mel- 
low dimness  of  a  Mexican  cathedral  to  repeat 
her  vows  of  eternal  faithfulness — to  become, 
with  all  the  trimmings,  a  senora. 

IT  lasted  five  years.    "I  had  everything  that 
should  make  for  happiness,"  Dolores  smiled 
ruefully.    "I  had  the  best  of  social  positions; 
I  had  a  great  towering  house;  I  had  wealth;  I 
went  annually  to  Europe.     But,  you  under- 
stand, I  wasn't  meant  for  those 
things — I  found  I  didn't  enjoy  so- 
ciety, as  such,  and  I  didn't  seem  to 
like  doing  anything  that  was  expected 
of  me.    I  was  utterly  miserable. 

"Jaime?  I  don't  think  he  was 
happy  either.  Of  course,  he  was 
enormously  fond  of  me,  liked  seeing 
me  at  the  head  of  his  table  wearing  * 

the  jewels  of  his  house.  But  he  was 
older  than  I  .  .  ."  Thoughtfully 
she  tapped  and  crushed  and  re- 
crushed  the  stub  of  her  cigarette  into 
a  tray. 

Then,  "I  know  he  was  restless  be- 
cause of  my  young  eagerness,  disap- 
proving of  my  rebellious  spirit  that 
didn't  want  to  follow  in  the  routine 
footsteps  of  all  the  Del  Rio  senoras 
who  had  preceded  me.  So  we  were 
kind  to  each  other — but  never  con- 
tent, you  understand.  And  when 
finally  I  was  offered  a  chance  to  come 
to  Hollywood  I  accepted  against  all 
the  advice  and  tearful  entreaties  of 
my  family  and  my  friends." 

You  know  what  happened.  She  made  a  glorious  success;  she 
found  a  new  life;  and  at  last,  free  from  her  congenital  fear  of 
breaking  traditions,  she  brought  to  its  close  a  pact  that  from 
the  beginning  was  assigned  to  failure. 

"  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  I  was  right,"  she  told  me.  "  In 
my  travels  through  the  old  world  I  have  seen  enough  to  sustain 
my  convictions:  old-young  faces,  marred  with  disappointment 
and  futility  and  resignation — eyes  with  no  light  in  them. 
They're  like  cold  ashes,  those  women,  after  a  fire  that  has 
burned  without  warmth.  Their  marriages,  like  mine,  were 
arranged  in  family  conferences.  .  .  ." 

I  said,  "What  does  your  mother  think  of  all  this?  She  lives 
here  in  Santa  Monica  near  you  now,  doesn't  she?" 

Dolores  laughed  softly.    "But  she  is  a  rebel,  too,  these  days. 


A  red-headed  paradox. 
Despite  her  success  in 
mak'ng  her  own  way  to 
stardom,  she's  no  rugged 
individualist    about    love 


She  is  always  saying  to  people,  'Do  not  care  what  tradition 
says,  think  of  your  child's  happiness  first.  There  is  no  satis- 
faction in  duty  when  it  makes  people  miserable.  I  did  not  see 
my  Dolores  smile  for  many  days,  and  I  am  proud  that  she  re- 
belled before  too  late.  Tradition!  I  have  learned  from  my 
daughter.'    We  are  great  friends  now,  Mother  and  I." 

"But  there  are  times  when  advice  is  good,"  I  argued. 

"Of  course.  I  am  tolerant  of  people  who  suggest  and  criti- 
cize from  the  pinnacle  of  a  greater  understanding  and  a  greater 
wisdom.  I  seek  and  listen  to  advice,  especially  on  small  or 
large  matters  in  the  everyday  business  of  living. 

"  But  when  the  problem  is  an  emotional  one,  concerning  love, 
then  no  one  but  myself  can  know  how  I  feel  or  what's  best  to  do. 

"  How  can  they  know,  these  par-  [  PLEASE  turn  to  page  106  ) 
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ByADELA  ROGERS  ST.JOHNS 


WHEREVER 
he  can  see 
Photoplay. 


Jim  Quirk  is  today,  I  hope 
see  this  anniversary  edition  of 
ttoplay.  He  was  Photoplay's  Pub- 
lisher and  Editor,  and  I  hope  he'll  walk  down 
memory  lane  with  me  this  bright  morning.  For 
1  find  that  so  much  of  my  own  particular  creed 
of  life — the  desire  for  loyalty  and  tolerance  and 
courage  and  understanding — came  from  my  asso- 
ciation with  Jim  Quirk. 

Perhaps  1  owe  to  Photoplay  the  memories  of  all  those 
charming  people  who  pioneered  the  picture  business  along  with 
us.  Wally  Reid,  the  gayest,  most  talented,  most  lovable  anci 
tragic  figure  I  ever  knew.  The  Talmadges,  Mother  Peg  and 
Norma,  whom  I  still  regard  as  the  best  actress  the  silent 
screen  ever  saw,  and  Natalie,  and  Constance,  who  is  my  one- 
syllable  definition  of  the  most  attractive  girl  I  ever  knew.  And 
that  grand  old  man,  Bill  Hart,  whose  conversation  was  better 
than  most  books.  And  the  girl,  now  a  woman,  who  inspired 
more  love  from  the  American  public  than  any  other  woman 
has  ever  done     Mary  Pickford. 

In  those  early  days,  you  see,  Photoplay  was  the  only  close 
communication  between  the  fans  and  the  stars.  There  were  no 
motion  picture  columns  then.     No  gossip  columns      Why,   I 
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Adela  Rogers  St.  Johns  virtually 
■was  born  and  raised  with 
PHOTOPLAY— as  Western  Edi- 
tor and  contributor  lor  years. 
Below:  Bebe  Daniels  tending  the 
author's  daughter  while  her 
mother     scouted     lor     news 


announced  Rudolph  Valentino's  engagement  to  Natacha 
Rambova,  in  Photoplay.  It  doesn't  seem  possible  now, 
when  if  a  man  takes  a  girl  to  lunch  three  times  the  newspapers 
are  full  of  it.  But  I  can  still  see  Rudy  dashing  up  to  my 
house  in  Hollywood  to  tell  me  that  she  had  said  yes  and  that  I 
could  print  it.     He  was  such  a  darling,  that  Rudy  Valentino. 

A    simple,    naive,    young 
Italian. 

One  night,  shortly  after 
he  first  arrived  in  Holly- 
wood, he  asked  me  to  go 
dancing  with  him.  I  was 
pretty  thrilled  because  I 
like  to  dance  and  he  was 
supposed  to  be  awfully 
good.  I  had  a  little  house 
in  Santa  Monica  for  the 
summer  and  Rudy  came 
for  me  in  an  open  Ford 
roadster  of  some  antiquity. 
As  he  helped  me  in  and 
shut  the  door,  he  caught 
the  pocket  of  his  trousers 
in  the  handle  and  ripped 
them  about  two  feet  down 
the  leg.  Very  immacu- 
late white  trousers  they 
were,  too. 

I  said,  "Never  mind. 
I'll  go  back  in  the  house 
and  wait  while  you  run 
home   and   change." 

He  looked  as  embar- 
rassed as  a  small  boy  re- 
citing his  first  school  piece 
and  it  finally  came  out 
that  they  were  his  only 
pair  of  pants.  So  we  went 
inside  and  danced  to  the 
phonograph. 

Then  came  the  "Four 
Horsemen"  and  fame.  Time  passed.  Rudy  acquired  a  house 
on  a  hillside  with  black  velvet  couches  and  Rudy,  in  scarlet 
satin,  reading  poetry.  Later,  the  magnificent  house  called 
Falcon  Lair,  filled  with  armor  and  art  treasures  and  a  hundred 
suits  of  clothes.  Marriage  and  heartbreak  and  fame — the 
matinee  idol  of  the  world  A  day  in  a  New  Vork  hotel  when — 
while  the  crash  and  Same  of  a  summer  lightning  storm  went  on 
outside  the  windows — he  told  me  how  unhappy  he  was.  spoke 
of  Pola  X'egri,  of  his  work. 
Three  days  later  he  was  dead. 

Many  sagas  like  that  1  saw  through  the  eyes  of  Photopi  w. 
where  1  was  front  row  spectator  to  the  city  of  the  new   gold 
rush. 
I  remember  so  well  how   I  started  work  with  Pnoi 


m 
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I'd  given  up  my  job,  as  a  cub  reporter,  to  have  a  baby.  She 
had  very  recently  arrived  upon  the  scene  and  been  christened 
Elaine.  One  day,  I  got  a  long  distance  telephone  call  from 
New  York.  I  was  in  a  state  of  mad  excitement,  because 
cross-continent  long  distance  calls  were  not  as  common  in 
those  days  as  they  are  now.  A  gay  voice  w-ith  just  a  hint  of 
Boston-Irish  accent  said,  "This  is  Mr.  Quirk.  I'm  Editor  of 
Photoplay.  How'd  you  like  to  do  some  work  for  me?"  Then 
began  a  most  happy  association  as  writer  and  editor  which 
ended  only  with  Jim's  death. 

The  last  assignment  he 
ever  gave  me  was  a  story  on 
Marie  Dressler's  philosophy 
of  life.  We  were  at  a  party 
somewhere — I  think  it  was 
Eddie  Sutherland's  —  and 
since  the  house  wasn't  too 
big  and  there  were  a  lot  of 
people  in  it,  Jim  and  I  found 
ourselves  without  a  place  for 
a  private  conference.  And 
Jim  always  decided  to  have 
a  business  conference  at 
times  like  that.  So  we  finally 
went  into  the  bathroom  and 
sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bath- 
tub and  Jim  said,  "Marie 
Dressier  is  a  great  woman 
and  she  has  a  great  outlook 
on  life.  Ask  her  what  she 
thinks  about  work,  and  love, 
and  the  lickings  she  took 
when  she  was  through  on  the 
legitimate  ?tage,  and  what 
means  most  to  her  and  if 
success  is  important."  That's 
the  way  he  always  did  things 
— and  that  was  my  last  job 
for  him. 

My  first  assignment,  after 
our  telephone  call,  was  to 
interview  Dorothy  Gish.  We 
called  her  the  black  sheep  of 
the  Gish  family,  because 
Lillian  was  so  saintly  and 
madonna-like  and  Dot  was 
such  an  imp.  That  was  in 
the  days  when  Dorothy  was 
the  first  comedienne  of  the 
screen  and  when  she  ami 
Constance  Talmadge  were 
inseparable. 

My  only  difficulty  about  interviewing  Miss  Gish  wa 
was  I  going  to  do  with  the  baby? 

Photoplay    Magazine  has  grown   into  a   big  organization 
today.     It  has  offices,  secretaries,  switchboards,  teletypes  and 


buttons  on  mahogany  desks.  I'm  glad,  because  that  spells  the 
success  the  magazine  deserves.  But  when  I  first  became 
Western  Editor  of  it,  my  office  was  under  my  hat,  my  equip- 
ment consisted  of  a  telephone — when  I  managed  to  pay  the 
bill — and  a  battered  typewriter  which  I  bought  secondhand  for 
five  dollars.  The  staff  included  a  dramatic  critic,  an  editorial 
writer,  a  gossip  columnist,  an  advertising  expert,  an  inter- 
viewer and  a  general  writer — and  I  was  all  of  them.  I  wrote 
thousands  of  words  every  month,  under  nine  or  ten  different 

names — and  that  was  my  col- 
lege education,  the  only  one  I 
ever  got  and  one  for  which  I'm 
doggone  grateful. 

My  chief  difficulty  in  func- 
tioning on  the  job  was  the  baby 
— or  babies  as  it  soon  became. 
My  pocketbook  in  those  days 
didn't  run  to  a  nurse.  So,  when 
I  went  to  interview  Miss  Dor- 
othy Gish — or  later  on  Mr. 
Thomas  Meighan  or  Charles 
Ray  or  George  Loane  Tucker — 
Miss  Elaine  St.  Johns,  aged  four 
months    and    up,    went    along. 


The  late  James  Quirk, 
dynamic  Publisher 
and  Editor  of  PHOTO- 
PLAY in  its  early 
days.  Right:  a  repro- 
duction of  one  of  the 
first  full-color  covers, 
with  Mary  Pickford 
and  Owen  Moore. 
The  earliest  issues 
were  published  with- 
out any  covers  at  all 
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I  did  my  job  with  her  under  one  arm,  and  she  was  supervised, 
sung  to,  and  taken  care  of  by  stars,  assistant  directors,  prop 
boys  and  cameramen.  Hebe  Daniels  was  her  godmother  and 
when  I  got  too  jammed  I'd  take  Elaine  over  to  the  old  Fine 
Arts  studios,  where  Bebe  was  a  big  star,  and  leave  her  there. 
She  adored  Bebe  and,  when  she  was  two,  would  sit  for  hours 
in  a  director's  chair,  tied  with  a  didy,  and  watch  her  Aunt 
Bebe  act. 

I  remember  when  "The  Miracle  Man" — the  silent  version 
with  Tom  Meighan,  Betty  Compson  and  Lon  Chaney — was 
released.  It  was  one  of  the  most  sensational  successes  we  ever 
knew  and  Betty  Compson,  who  had  been  an  extra  girl,  was  so 
radiantly  lovely  that  it  made  her  a  star  overnight.  Four  or 
five  days  after  I  first  saw  it  I  got  a  wire  from  Jim  which  said: 
"  Where  is  the  Betty  Compson  story?  We  are  closing  the  book 
tomorrow  and  I  need  it  badly.  Have  you  mailed  it  yet?" 
That  being  the  first  I'd  heard  of  any  Betty  Compson  story  I 
was  slightly  bewildered  but  went  out  to  find  Miss  Compson — 


and  begin  a  friendship  which  I  treasure  deeply  today.  Ah, 
that  was  a  magnificent  love  story — the  story  of  the  little  extra 
girl,  of  George  Loane  Tucker,  the  great  director  who  saw  in  her 
something  that  no  one  else  had  seen,  of  his  tragic  and  terrible 
death  which  broke  her  heart. 

It's  funny,  in  a  way,  how  close  those  days  seem. 

Bill  Hart,  one  of  the  great  all-time  stars,  sitting  in  a  bare 
little  office  on  Hollywood  Boulevard  when  his  great  days  were 
over,  and  telling  me  a  heartbreaking  story  of  the  end  of  his 
friendship  with  Thomas  H.  Ince,  a  famous  producer.  Bill 
believed  that  Tom,  whom  he  worshipped,  had  double- 
crossed  him.  And  to  Bill,  friendship  was  the  greatest  thing 
in  life.  He  talked,  as  he  always  did,  very  quietly,  his  face 
impassive  as  it  used  to  be  on  the  screen.  But  before  he  was 
through  I  was  crying,  and  I  knew  that  I  had  never  read  any- 
where a  story  of  man  friendship  that  was  more  poignant,  more 
pitiful. 

Then  there  was  Pola  Negri's         [  please  turn  to  page  84  | 


Photoplay's 

record  of 

TWENTY-FIVE 
MOVIE  YEARS 


That  two-gun  cowboy  in  his 
heyday.  William  S.  Hart.  Be- 
low, the  great  lover  of  his 
times.  Francis  X.  Bushman 
with  Beverly  Bayne  (his  wife) 
in  the  lirst  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 


BY    FREDERICK    L    COLLINS 


THOSE  were  the  golden  days — 
when  the  Thanhouser   Kid   was   as   well    known    as 
Shirley  Temple  is  now — 

when  John  Bunny  was  as  beloved  as  Chaplin — 

when  Francis  X.  Bushman  was  as  devastating  as 
Gable — 

when  d*Annunzio's  "Cabiria"  and  Sienkiewicz's  "Quo 
Vadis"  ran  for  weeks  on  Broadway — 

when  Mary  Fuller  in  "What  Happened  to  Mary"  and 
Kathlvn  Williams  in  "The  Adventures  of  Kathlyn"  ran 
for  months  on  Main  Street — 

when  Sarali  Bernhardt  was  a  movie  star — 

and  "Little  Mary"  was  just  becoming  Mary  Pickford. 

In  those  early  days  of  the  motion  picture,  the  magazine 
called  Photoplay  was  born.  It  wasn't  much  to  look 
at,  this  newborn  baby  of  the  films;  for.  like  most  newborn 
babies,  it  was  small  and  a  bit  weazened. 

What  would  you  think  if  you  went  out  this  month  to 
buy  your  Photoplay    and  found  on  the  newsstands  a 
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little  white  pamphlet  about  one-sixth  as  thick  as  the 
present  magazine,  with  no  cover,  and  with  pages  not  much 
more  than  half  the  present  size? 

Well,  that's  what  the  first  issue  looked  like  when  it 
reached  a  waiting  world  just  twenty-five  years  ago  this 
faU. 

On  the  first  page  was  the  name  of  the  magazine,  the 
volume  number  and  the  date,  and  a  one-color,  half-tone 
photograph  of  the  aforesaid  Thanhouser  youngster.  The 
next  few  pages  contained  cabinet-size  portraits,  one  on 
each  page,  of  popular  favorites  whose  names  were  just 
beginning  to  be  known  to  their  admirers;  men  like  King 
Baggot  and  Phillips  Smalley;  girls  lil^e  Flo  LaBadie  and 
Marguerite  Snow,  stars  of  "The  Million  Dollar  Mystery," 
and  Pauline  Bush,  who  afterward  married  Allan  Dwan, 
the  director. 

Oh  yes,  there  was  also  a  picture  of  "Little  Mary!" 

Then  folio  .ved  several  pages,  each  of  which  looked 
exactly  like  the  one  before.  At  the  top  was  a  "still"  pic- 
ture from  a  current  film — most  of  them  so  still  they  were 
dead.  Below  was  a  brief  fiction  story  of  the  plot  of  the 
picture,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  plot  would  have 
done  for  the  lot. 

This  sort  of  thing  went  on  for  about  a  year. 

By  the  fall  of  1912,  however,  a  two-color  cover  had 
made  its  appearance,  a  bit  crude  as  yet,  but  giving  to  the 
pamphlet  more  the  appearance  of  a  magazine;  and  the 
names  of  players  in  the  casts  of  current  pictures  were 
actually  mentioned.  That  was  a  great  innovation!  In  the 
October  issue  appeared  a  "  Mr.  Dillon"  and  a  "  Mr.  Nagel." 
First  names  were  still  taboo.  That  same  issue  contained 
the  first  interviews  with  stars;  Flo  LaBadie  of  Thanhouser 
and  King  Baggot  of  Imp. 

The  December  number  gave  the  first  authentic  figures 
on  the  cost  of  picture-making.    "The  Star  of  Bethlehem," 


Although  the  screen  had 
not  found  its  voice,  there 
was  an  invasion  of  stage 
stars  in  the  1920s,  headed 
by  Doug  Fairbanks.  Re- 
member h  i  s  acrobatics? 
He    is    with    Bessie    Love 


During  the  war  years 
Mack  Sennett's  bath 
ing  beauties  kept  Ihe 
world  laughing. 
Lower  right.  Entering 
films  in  1913,  Chaplin 
achieved  instant  pop- 
ularity. One  of  his 
best  "Shoulder  Arms" 


Warners  made  history 
with  "The  Jazz  Singer," 
the  first  singing-talkie 
with  May  McAvoy  and 
Jolson's      "Mammy" 


4 


For  the  past  quarter  eentury  we  have  faith- 


fully reflected  for  you  the  amazing  progress 


of  motion  pictures.      Do  you  remember  — 
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Ruth  Chatterton.  Robert  Ede- 
son  in  "The  Doctor's  Secret" 


Above.  Lon  Chaney, 
the  greatest  charac- 
ter actor  of  all  time. 
Called  the  man  of  a 
thousand  faces,  he 
made  "The  Phantom 
cf  the  Opera"  be- 
fore he  died  in  1930 


first  mentions  of  actors  whom  we  later  came  to  regard 
affectionately  as  the  "Old  Faithfuls  of  the  Screen." 
The  August,  1913.  issue  contained  a  description  of 
a  movie  studio,  the  Majestic,  which  could  not  be 
truthfully  penned  today:  "Out  there  is  always  perfect 
peace  and  harmony,  as  the  very  atmosphere  of 
California  lends  quietude." 

UP  to  that  point,  the  news  of  pictures  and  picture- 
players  had  concerned  itself  chiefly  with  activities 
in  the  East,  but  now  the  name  Hollywood  began 
creeping  into  the  magazine  pages.  In  "Studio  Chat 
for  September,"  Jean  Darnell,  who  was  the  Cal  York 
of  1913,  produced  this  pretty  picture  of  girl  life  in 
California: 

"The  Broncho  and  Kay  Bee  companies  can  boast 
of  two  of  the  handsomest  and  most  versatile  little 
ladies  in  picturedom — and  of  two  exactly  opposite 
types — Bebe  Daniels  and  Mildred  Harris.  Bebe 
Daniels  is  of  a  very  decided  brunette  type  and  little 
Mildred  a  blonde.  Each  has  an  abundance  of  curly 
hair  that  lends  to  her  personal  charm.  These  little 
girls  are  fast  friends  and  are  constantly  seen  together 
around  the  Broncho  plants  up  in  Santa  Monica  Can- 
yon." 

Child  actresses  were  even  more  numerous  than  they 
are  now,  for  every  other  plot  was  of  the  little-child- 
shall  lead-them    variety.     Perhaps    the   best    known 


Though  old  in  service. 

Photoplay  is  young 

in  spirit.  This  youthful- 
ness  is  typified  by  Ruth 
Waterbury,    i  t  s    Editor 


The  first  Technicolor 
picture  was  the  mag- 
nificent "Becky  Sharp" 
with  Alan  Mowbray 
and  Miriam  Hopkins. 
Right,  the  screen 
brought  forth  an  en- 
tirely new  type  of  hero 
in    1936,    Fred    Astaire 


evidently  considered  a  "big"  production,  ran  into  $8,000! 

About  that  time,  the  magazine  started  the  first  of  many 
"Great  Popularity"  contests.  By  July,  1913,  J.  Warren 
Kerrigan  was  leading  James  Cruze,  195,000  votes  to  165,000; 
and  Marguerite  Snow  was  leading  Florence  Lawrence,  189,000 
to  136,000.  Mary  Pickford,  at  that  time,  had  temporarily 
deserted  the  screen  for  Uclasco's  stage. 

IN  A  new  department,  called  somewhat  coyly,  "Little 
Glimpses  Behind  the  Screen,  As  It  Were,"  wa-~  the  first  person- 
ality story  about  any  actor  known  to  movie  fans  today.  That 
w.i  Man  Hale,  "one  of  the  younger  generation,  just  turned 
twenty-one."    \n  the  next  few  years,  the  pages  were  tilled  with 


youngsters  in  the  first  days  of  the  magazine  were  those  New 
Rochelle  prodigies,  Marie  Eline  and  Helen  Badgely,  Marion 
and  Madeline  Fairbanks,  "The  Thanhouser  Twins"  and  that 
most  famous  of  all  the  early  child  actresses.  Madge  Evans. 

The  same  number  mentioned  Robert  Z.  Leonard,  the  now 
famous  director,  as  playing  a  part  in  "Sally  Sciaggs,  House- 
maid." Many  well-known  directors  were  actors  then:  Frank 
Borzage,  Henry  King,  Lloyd  Bacon,  Rex  Ingram,  Wesley 
Ruggles,  Eddie  Sutherland.  Frank  Lloyd,  Irving  Cummings, 
James  Cruze,  Mickey  Nfeilan  and  Raoul  Walsh.  And  across 
the  sea,  a  young  actor  named  Ernst  Lubitsch  was  playing 
comedy  roles  for  a  promising  producer.  Max  Reinhardt! 

PHOTOP]  w  now  had  a  new  author,  who  condensed  Lil 
Langtry's  old  play,  "His  Neighbor's  Wife."  into  "a  powerful, 
intense  short  story."    His  name  was  B.  P.  Schulberg. 

There  was  still  comparatively  little  publicity  for  indi\ 
performers.     To  remedy  that  [  please  turn  to  page  S8  ] 
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Eleanor  Powell's  youthful  charm  and  shapely  legs  will  enliven 
M-G-M's  new  picture,  "Born  to  Dance."  Broadway's  darling, 
completely  recovered  from  the  illness  which  forced  her  out  of 
"At  Home  Abroad."  likes  Hollywood  .  .  .  it's  near  Nelson  Eddy 


Tired  of  suffering  roles  like  the  schoolteacher  in  "Girl's  Dormi- 
tory," Ruth  Chatterton  was  as  pleased  as  pie  to  return  to  sophis- 
tication as  Walter  Huston's  wife  in  "Dodsworth."  But  there's 
one  sophistication  producer  Gold wyn  outlawed — her  solo  flying 


j, 


I 

! 
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Parties  are  not  the  same  in  Hollywood  these  days  due  to  the  ill- 
ness of  Carole  Lombard,  unique  for  her  gaiety,  charm  and  wit. 
Forbidden  to  go  to  Alaska  for  "Spawn  of  the  North,"  Carole  is 
being  good  taking  a  rest  cure  and  gaining  weight  like  mad  now 


An  exciting  deuce  of  hearts  on  and  off  the  screen  are  Robert 
Taylor  and  Barbara  Stanwyck  romantically  teamed  in  "His 
Brother's  Wife."  Barbara  returns  to  RKO  for  "The  Plough  and  the 
Stars,"    and    Bob    remains    at    M-G-M    to    play    in   "Camille" 


The  stars  were  both  audience  and  cast  at 
the  greatest  entertainment  ever  held, 
the  Actors  Fund  Benefit.  Here  they  are 
as  onlookers — now  turn  the  page  .  .  . 


Above,  Claudetle  Colbert  and  her  seldom  photo- 
graphed husband.  Dr.  Joel  Pressman.  Upper  right, 
Mrs.  Douglas  Fairbanks  (Lady  Ashley),  Gilbert 
Roland,  Doug,  St..  Constance  Bennett.  Lower  right, 
Mary  Brian,  Eleanor  Powell,  and  James  Stewart 
Below,  Cory  Grant  (with  glasses),  June  Collyer 
with  her  spouse  Stuart  Erwin,  Glenda  Farrell, 
Mary  Brian  and  Randolph  Scott  look  on  entranced 


Highlight  of  opening  scene 
was  the  Floradora  Sextette. 
These  two  are  June  Travis 
b  e  a  u  e  d    by    James    Bush 


Claudette  Colbert  and  Clark 
Gable  do  their  scene  from 
"It    Happened    One    Night" 


Upper  left,  Richard  Cromwell  sings  'Tell 
Me  Pretty  Maiden"  to  Mary  Carlisle. 
Left,  more  of  the  Sextette-Toby  Wing, 
Tom  Brown.  Betty  Furness,  Dick  Crom- 
well, Olivia  de  Havilland,  James 
Blakely,  Pat  Ellis.  Every  branch  of  the 
industry    contributed    its    services    free. 
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BEFORE  a  wildly  enthusiastic  audience  of  more  than 
11,000  people,  the  greatest  benefit  performance  ever 
staged  was  held  in  Hollywood  recently.  Hollywood, 
used  to  spectacles,  has  never  seen  anything  like  it.  The  most 
brilliant  collection  of  stars  ever  assembled  gave  their  services 
free  for  the  Actor's  Benefit  Fund  to  establish  a  Western 
home  for  the  aged  of  the  motion  picture  profession  simi- 
lar to  the  one  now  established  at  Saranac  Lake. 

The  list  of  stars  and  their  acts  is  too  huge  to  mention, 
but  some  of  the  highlights  were:  Mary  Pickiord  taking 
a  bow  at  the  head  of  twenty  well  known  stars  of  silent 
days  in  remembered  characterizations;  Charles  King 
opening  the  second  act  with  "Singing  in  the  Rain," 
Eddie  Cantor  and  Rosa  Ponselle  singing.  The  "It  Hap- 
pened One  Night"  scene  with  Frank  Capra  stalling  his  car 
brought  down  the  house.  James  Melton  led 
the  finale  with  "Marching  Along  Together." 

And  that  is  just  what  the  whole  motion 
picture  industry  was  doing,  "marching  along 
together"  to  show  their  love,  interest,  and 
devotion  to  the  aged  of  their  own  profession — 
a  thoroughly  heart-warming  spectacle. 


Jovial  Walter  Connolly.  Anita 
Louise,  and  Alan  Dinehart 
took  a  bow  for  their  scene 
from  Shakespeare's  "Caesar" 


fre°"  Stone  and  a 
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Upper,  Betty  Blythe.  star  oi  silent  days, 
plays  the  scene  from  "Cleopatra"  which 
brought  her  fame.  Right,  Arthur 
Treacher,  Nelson  Eddy,  Alan  Jones, 
Alan  Mowbray.  Nelson  sang  an  "Aria 
to  end  all  Arias"  and  Alan  Jones  led  a 
male  chorus  in  "Serenade"  from  "The 
Student  Prince."  Think  what  a  night  this 
must  have  been  for  the  autographers! 


Virginia  Weidler  opens  a  charge  account  for  a  favored  cus- 
tomer. Buck,  the  giant  St.  Bernard  of  "Call  of  the  Wild"  fame. 
Virginia  got  salvos  of  cheers  for  her  work  in  "Girl  of  the  Ozarks." 
Now  she's  a  full  fledged  star  with  a  nice  seven  year  contract 


FOR  a  couple  of  years  now,  radio's  been  taking  Hollywood 
in  comparatively  small  doses.  Quite  a  few  programs 
have  used  film  names  as  guest  stars  and  occasionally  as 
masters  of  ceremonies,  but  not  until  this  spring  have  broad- 
casters really  gone  overboard  in  their  efforts  to  put  big  stars 
on  the  air.  More  and  more  radio  shows  are  originating  in 
Hollywood  and  the  end  is  nowhere  in  sight. 

This  led  to  a  recent  estimate  that  within  the  next  twelve 
months,  radio  will  pour  a  golden  stream  amounting  to  over 
$3,000,000  into  the  laps  of  those  screen  stars  who  can  keep 
listeners  at  home,  glued  to  the  seats  nearest  the  loudspeaker. 
When  the  Lux  Radio  Theater,  for  instance,  moved  to  Holly- 
wood and  teamed  Clark  Gable  with  Marlene  Dietrich  as  a  gala 
opening  show,  the  program's  popularity  rating  sailed  up  at  a 
time  when  almost  all  the  big  programs  were  showing  a  loss  in 
listener  audience. 

It's  already  brought  agonized  cries  of  protests  from  exhibitors 
all  over  the  country  who  scream,  between  shakings  of  fists,  that 
no  one  bothers  to  step  around  to  the  neighborhood  theater 
nights — that  Clark,  et  al,  are  emoting  exclusively  for  the  air- 
waves. 

Fred  Astaire's  going  to  start  his  weekly  hour  program  around 
the  first  week  in  September.  Tuesday  nights  from  10:00  to 
11:00,  Eastern  Time,  have  been  set  aside  by  his  sponsor, 
Packard  Motors,  who  reserved  the  WEAF-Red  network  of  the 
National   Broadcasting   Company.     A   Hollywood   columnist 


tried  to  make  people  believe — just  as  we  went  to  press — that 
Fred  had  returned  his  contract  unsigned,  but  frantic  checking 
proved  that  the  columnist  must  have  been  daydreaming.  Ac- 
cording to  the  agency,  Fred  has  signed  up  for  good  and  there's 
no  chance  of  his  backing  out  now. 

We  have  something  on  Barbara  Stanwyck,  or  at  least  coin- 
cidences are  such  that  we  certainly  think  we  have.  She  made 
a  recent  appearance  on  Hollywood  Hotel,  sponsored  by  Camp- 
bell's Soups,  and  fooled  everyone  present.  They  had  ex- 
pected her  to  be  as  nervous  as  she  was  the  last  time  she  guest- 
starred  on  this  program.  As  it  turned  out  she  was  the  calmest 
one  at  rehearsals.  Pressed  for  an  explanation,  she  tried  to 
convince  us  that  it  was  because  she'd  learned  to  chew  gum. 
But  we  found  out  that  Robert  Taylor  was  once  a  radio  an- 
nouncer and  already  our  shirt  is  bet  on  the  fact  that  Robert 
has  been  giving  Barbara  a  little  unofficial  coaching  on  micro- 
phone technique. 

Another  Hollywood  Hotel  guest,  Joan  Blondell,  put  her 
script  up  on  the  music  stand  in  front  her  the  last  time  she 
broadcast  and  never  took  her  clenched  hands  from  her  coat 
pockets  the  whole  time  she  was  at  the  mike.  (When  she  held 
the  script  in  her  hands  before  the  broadcast,  you  could  see  it 
trembling  from  anticipation  of  mike  fright.) 

Rupert  Hughes,  who  was  lured  to  Hollywood  to  help  whip 
film  scenarios  into  shape,  is  now  working  for  radio  as  well. 
He  recently  inaugurated  another  [  please  turn  to  page  114  ] 


hollywood 
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BY  DAN  WHEELER 


Lionel  Barrymore  and  Maureen 
O'Sullivan  rehearse  "Devil  Doll" 
which  they  gave  on  a  Holly- 
wood   Hotel    Broadcast    recently 


Why  Jack,  what's  money?  Jack 
Benny  and  Louis  Gensler.  Para- 
mount producer  discuss  Jack's  part 
in   "The   Big   Broadcast   of    1937" 
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Opening  the  famous  classic  is  the 
magnificent  15th  Century  pageant  in 
the  square  of  Verona.  It  closes  with 
the  discovery  of  the  tragic  lovers  in 
the  tomb;  Norma  Shearer  as  Juliet; 
Leslie  Howard  as  Romeo  at  her  feet 


Filming 


Never  before  has  tliis  distinguished  director  talked 
for  publication.  He  tells  why  he  considers 
"Romeo   and  Juliet''    the  apex    of   his    career 


a 


ON  a  spring  night,  not  long  ago, 
two  black  limousines  slid 
through  the  tall  gates  of  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer,  turned  right  into  the 
traffic,  and  drove  at  breakneck  speed 
down  the  long  roads  of  Los  Angeles 
County  until  they  came  to  a  little 
town  called  Riverside. 

They  pulled  up  in  front  of  a  small 
theater  there.  Out  of  the  first  car 
jumped  a  couple  of  technicians  carry- 
ing tin  cylinders  of  film.  Out  of  the 
second  stepped  four  or  five  studio 
moguls.  The  cars  pulled  around  to  a 
parking  lot  as  the  men  went  into  the 
cinema  palace  and  asked  for  the  man- 
ager. 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  when  the 
second  feature  had  ended,  an  au- 
dience reaching  for  its  collective  hat 
was  halted  by  a  flash  on  the  screen. 
"You  are  about  to  witness  a  major 
studio  feature  preview,"  said  the  title 
succinctly.  The  audience  settled  back 
with  little  murmurs. 

"Romeo  and  Juliet"  was  being 
sneaked.  Said  George  Cukor,  who 
directed  it,  to  me  the  next  day:  "The 
people  of  that  town  are  genuine  Amer- 
ican people,  unpretentious,  entirely 
middle-class  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
phrase. 

"While  the  first  reel  rolled  they 
shuffled,  coughed  a  little,  wriggled  in 
their  seats.  I  sat  there  and  stewed 
with  fright.  I  knew  what  they 
were  thinking:  'Good  Lord,  two  hours 
of  this!  Two  hours  of  Hollywood 
gone  arty,  of  unintelligible  poetry 
.  .  .'  I  could  feel  the  current  of  un- 
easiness shifting  through  the  theater. 


International  scholars  gave  their 
advice  to  authenticate  such  elab- 
orate scenes  as  this  banquet  hall. 
Agnes  de  Mille  created  the  ro- 
mantic dances.  The  ancient  bronze 
tomb  of  the  Capulets  was  designed 
by  Cedric  Gibbons  from  the  original. 
Below,  Director  Cukor  talks  to  her 
whom  he  considers  "the  first  really 
beautiful    Juliet." — Norma    Shearer 


"Then,  quite  suddenly,  the  story 
was  clear  to  them.  They  realized 
we  weren't  trying  to  declaim;  that 
on  the  contrary  we  were  bringing 
them  a  beautiful,  tragic  love  story 
crowded  with  action,  brilliant  with 
all  the  glory  of  the  Renaissance.  And  they  could 
understand  it! 

"They  were  so  delighted  they  nearly  crowed.  They 
forgot  themselves  and  the  time.  They  laughed  and 
cried  and  applauded.    They  loved  it." 

A  few  days  later  Nelson  Eddy,  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation, told  me.  "The  movies  are  doing  such 
wonderful  things  these  days — 'Romeo  and  Juliet'  for 
instance.  Imagine — they're  actually  giving  the  Amer- 
ican public  a  Shakespeare  they  can  know  and  enjoy, 
without  pedantry  and  without  trying  to  be  obscure 
about  it.  That's  progress.  Have  you  seen  it  yet?'' 
I  grinned.     "Just  watched  them  make  it,"  I  said. 

\VOU  will  want  to  know  the  story  of  this  particular 
picture  because  it's  the  most  important  film 
achievement  of  the  decade;  because  it  opens  at  last 
the  limitless  field  of  classic  art  and  literature  pro- 
ducers have  ogled  for  years  but  haven't   dared  to 


BY     FRANK     SMALL 
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I  wandered  onto  the  "tomb"  set,  sought  out  that  smiling, 
spectacled  genius  named  Cukor,  and  climbed  up  on  a  tall 
stool  beside  him.  This  I  did  with  misgiving,  I  confess,  be- 
cause he  has  never  talked  for  the  press  before,  and  because 
even  on  the  lot  people  who  stand  in  awe  of  no  one  stand 
in  awe  of  him. 

Rearing  up  into  the  sky  was  one  of  the  best  artificial  hills 
I've  ever  seen,  winding  with  little  pathways  and  covered 
with  the  pointing  fingers  of  Italian  cypresses.  Down  be- 
low, in  the  artificial  miniature  valley,  an  artificial  cemetery 
lay  in  the  sun.  Carved  with  infinite  labor  in  the  papier- 
mache  granite,  stood  the  ancient,  bronze-doored  tomb  of 
the  Capulets,  with  the  fair  corpse  of  Juliet  inside.  Over- 
head droned  a  six-passenger  monoplane  with  bright  red 
wings. 

"I'm  in  no  swell  mood,"  laughed  Cukor — his  incon- 
gruity is  that  he  smiles  anyway,  even  when  he's  furious 
about  something.  "That's  the  tenth  plane  in  two  hours. 
How   can    I    have   Romeo      [  please   turn   to   page   98  ] 


"Take  thou  this  vial,  and 
this  distilled  liquor  drink 
Ihou  off."  Henry  Kolker 
in  the  role  of  Friar  Lau- 
rence gives  the  fatal  po- 
tion to  Juliet  in  his  cell. 
Every  scene  that  Shakes- 
peare wrote  lor  "Romeo 
and  Juliet"  is  shown  in 
M-G-M's  production,  the 
most  fabulously  expan- 
sive  picture   of   all   time 


touch;  because,  in  itself,  it  is  a  fascinating  study  in 
the  art  of  movie  making. 

You  must  have  an  account  of  the  unbelievable 
processes  and  preparatory  work  that  have  gone  into 
this  most  expensive  of  all  epics.  You  must  slip  onto 
the  closed  sets  and  watch  the  riotous  color,  the 
pageantry  of  the  scenas  themselves  in  the  making. 
And  you  must  talk  with  Director  George  Cukor — 
who  never  before  has  given  an  interview  for  pub- 
lication— in  order  to  hear  from  his  lips  and  see 
through  his  eyes  the  troubles  and  barriers  and 
eventual  triumph  that  marked  his  task. 

No  criticism  of  the  splendid  merits  of  Warner's 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  is  intended  when 
I  speak  of  "Juliet"  in  terms  of  superlatives.  The 
"Dream"  is  rightly  laying  a  rich  golden  egg  at 
sundry  home  and  foreign  box  offices.  As  the  first 
Shakespearean  production  it  deserves  every  bit  of 
the  handsome  praise  being  tossed  its  way.  Hut  it 
is  a  fantasy,  and  "Juliet"  is  a  down-to-earth  love 
story.  The  "Dream"  is  sheer  beauty  intended  for 
the  select  senses  of  the  Bard's  disciples,  while 
"Juliet"  is  a  motion  picture  aimed  at  the  other 
ninety-nine  percent  of  America — you  and  you  and 
me.  Wherefore  it  ceases  to  be  an  experiment  in  art 
for  the  few  (relatively)  and  becomes  an  artistic  ap- 
peal to  the  latent  artistic  qualities  of  the  many. 
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Ralph    Forbes    as 

Paris,     C.      Aubrey 

Smith  as  Lord  Capu- 

1  e  t  ,   Violet  Kemble 

Cooper    as     Lady 

Capulet,  Basil  Rath- 

fa  o  n  e     as     Tybalt, 

greet  the  guests.  Be- 

low,   the    Prince    of 

Verona      banishes 

Romeo.      2,000      ex- 

tras were  employed 
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NOVEMBER  4,1879 


AUGUST  15, 1935 


CELESTIAL  COWBOY 

A  MEMORIAL  POEM 

BY     FAITH     BALDWIN 

We  shall  remember  you,  through  all  the  years. 

Your  pungent  wisdom,  and  your  stinging  scorn 
Of  falsity  and  greed,  of  spineless  fears 

And  silly  pomp;  for  you  were  royal-born. 
Valiant  and  clear  of  sight,  with  faith  and  pride 

In  this,  your  land.    You  are  untouched  by  change. 
But  live  for  us,  where  past  the  clouds  you  ride. 

Celestial  Cowboy,  Heaven's  smiling  range. 
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There  are  two  hun- 
dred girls  waiting  for 
Sally  Paige's  job  sew- 
ing tucks.  Eli  Ben- 
neche  (right)  studied 
for  six  years  how  to 
dress  sets  at  M-G-M. 
Alvina  Bryan  admits 
that  "slinging  hash" 
for  stars  is  tough 
work.  Edith  Head's 
costume  designing 
was  the  happy  end- 
ing of  a  practical  joke 
on  Howard  Greer. 
All    aren't    so    lucky 
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ey  aren't 
Actresses 


N  HOLLYWOOD 


THIS  story  is  simply  a  very  frank  and  truthful  answer  to 
the  fifty  thousand  women  who  write  yearly  to  the   film 
studios  asking: 
"Is  there  a  job  for  me  in  a  studio?     I  have  no  ambitions 
to  become  an  actress  but  I  am  an  experienced  secretary  (or 
hairdresser   or    dressmaker   or    singer    or    interior    decorator). 
PI  ase  tell  me  what  MY  chances  are  in  Hollywood." 

And  because  these  letters  come  from  women  employed  in 
work  ranging  from  domestic  service  to  gown  designing,  1  have 
decided  (o  let  eight  Hollywood  working  girls  (each  representing 
one  of  the  eight  studio  trades  open  to  women)  answer  the 
clamorous  plea  of  these  fifty  thousand  American  women. 
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These,    then,    are    your    chances    in 
Hollywood 

IF     YOU     ARE     A     SECRETARY: 

From  the  case  of  one  Simonne   Maes, 

ten  years  a  studio  secretary,  you  may 

deduce  your  own  conclusions.    A  decade 

ago  when  she  was  attending  Columbia 

University  and  translating  French  and 

Spanish    books   on    the    side,    she    too 

longed  to  come  to  Hollywood  and  work 

in  one  of  "those  glamorous  studios." 

Well  girls,  she  came,  and  luckily  for 

her  she  brought  a  brand  new  husband 

with  her.    He  provided  shelter  and  food 

during     the     eight     months     Simonne 

hounded  studio  gatemen  for  a  chance 

to  see  just  one  hiring  boss.     She  filled 

out  during  that  interlude  no  less  than 

eighty-five  applications. 

"That  was  in  1926,"  Simonne  recalled  for  me,  "and  it  was 

comparatively  easy  to  break  into  the  studios.    You  see,  there 

were  only  three  girls  to  every  secretarial  job  then,  instead  of  the 

twenty  waiting  for  every  opening  today." 

She  finally  started  at  Universal  as  a  stenographer  at  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  week  and  from  that  moment  everything  happened 
just  as  she  had  dreamed  it  would.  She  was  promoted  and 
raised  in  salary.  After  seven  years  she  was  earning  sixty 
dollars  a  week  and  she  had  met,  personally,  such  ?.;ars  as  Lon 
Chancy  and  Reginald  Denny  and  knew  many  others  by  their 
first  names.  She  worked  for  all  the  important  director-. 
writers  and  executives  in  the  studio  and  was  often  called  upon 
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Virginia  Van  Upp  talks 
over  her  scenario,  "My 
American  Wile,"  with 
Albert  Lewis.  Beauty  op- 
erator Maybelle  Carey's 
alarm  clock  rings  at  lour 
A.M.    on    most   mornings 


Upper.  Sally  Pierce  is 
near  the  top  of  a  list 
oi  a  thousand  girls. 
It  was  lucky  lor  Si- 
monne  Maes,  left,  that 
she  had  a  husband 
with  her  in  Hollywood 


to  translate  French  scenarios.     She  was  able  to  buy  a  car, 
lovely  clothes,  and  live  in  a  charming  home. 

It  is  true  that  this  wonderful  job  kept  her  at  a  desk  for  long 
endless  hours. 

She  never  knew  when  she  could  get  home  for  dinner,  execu- 
tives having  an  annoying  habit  of  working  until  seven  or  eight 
at  night.  Her  Sundays  were  always  unpredictable  (heavy 
production  recognizing  no  holidays).  Her  marriage  finally 
collapsed   under   the  strain,   and   it's  little  wonder. 

But  Simonne  was  a  successful  modern  girl,  independent, 
capable  and  very  happy  in  her  work.  And  then  one  dismal 
day  in  1933,  at  the  very  depths  of  the  depression,  the  studio 
shut  down  tight  and  Simonne's  beautiful  job  vanished  in  the 
holocaust. 

There  were  dozens  of  Hollywood  girls  in  the  same  jobless 
boat,  but  that  didn't  help  Simonne's  spirits  in  the  least. 

However,  she  didn't  worry  much  at 
first.  After  all  she  had  a  fistful  of  rare 
references,  and  a  welcome  (so  she 
thought)  in  many  big  executives'  offices. 
After  six  jobless  months  she  sold  her 
car.  After  eight  workless  months  she 
moved  into  a  small  apartment  with 
another  girl.  After  a  lean  year,  with  a 
couple  of  temporary  jobs  to  keep  her 
going,  Simonne  learned  how  to  cook 
dinners  when  she  got  home  late  at 
night,  clean  the  flat  on  Sundays,  get  up 
at  six  to  catch  busses  to  distant  studios, 
do  her  own  hair,  nails  and  laundry. 

But  then  one  glorious  day  last  year 
Simonne's     superb     references,     along 


with  her  remarkable  seven  years  at  Universal,  bore  fruit.  She 
went  to  work  in  the  Paramount  stenographic  department 
where  she  started  her  career  all  over  again  on  a  weekly  salary 
of  twenty-three  dollars,  just  two  dollars  less  than  Simonne's 
original  pay  check  of  ten  years  ago. 

F  YOU   ARE   A  BEAUTY  OPERATOR:     I  have  selected 
the  story  of  Maybelle  Carey,  one  of  eight  Paramount  studio 
hairdressers,  because  there  is  nothing  unusual  or  extraordinary 
about  it  as  far  as  Hollywood  stories  go. 

Thirteen  years  ago  she  was  doing  a  lot  of  daydreaming, 
about  movie  stars,  while  she  busily  manicured,  waterwaved 
and  shampooed  the  entire  younger  set  of  Blue  Earth,  Min- 
nesota. She  did  a  thriving  beauty  shop  business  and  she 
had  a  son  to  support,  but  that  didn't  keep  her  from  packing 
everything  she  owned,  the  day  a      [  please  turn  to  page  92  | 


Eight  little  girls  went  to  Hollywood, 
bent  on  getting  jobs.  Before  you 
follow  them,  read  what  happened  .  . 

By    JULIE     LANG     HUNT 
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A    Review    of    the    New    Pictures 


ft   NINE  DAYS  A  QUEEN— GB 


A  SUPERB  cast,  adroit  direction,  satisfying  settings  and 
'^magnificent  photography  combine  to  make  one  of  the 
minor  tragedies  in  English  history  a  major  screen  event. 

At  the  dictatorial  deathbed  pronouncement  of  Henry 
VIII,  the  succession  to  the  throne  was  to  be  Edward,  his 
son,  Mary  Tudor,  Elizabeth  (daughter  of  Ann  Boleyn)  and 
finally  Lady  Jane  Grey,  his  sister's  child.  Precipitating  a 
scramble  for  power  among  scheming  ministers  are  the 
brothers  Seymour,  Edward  and  Thomas,  and  the  Earl  of 
Warwick.  Edward  Seymour  wins  temporarily,  and  Thomas 
is  beheaded.  Warwick  forces  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  marry  his 
son,  accomplishes  a  coup  d'etat  on  the  death  of  the  little 
king  and  puts  Jane  on  the  throne.  Mary  Tudor  attacks; 
Warwick  is  defeated,  and  fifteen  year  old  Jane  goes  to  her 
doom  on  Tower  Hill. 

Cedric  Hardwicke,  as  Warwick  is  a  finished  actor  here  as 
always.  Nova  Pilbeam  as  Lady  Jane,  the  frail,  perplexed 
country  girl,  caught  in  the  threads  of  a  fatal  destiny,  with 
her  pathetic  love  for  her  young  husband,  her  terror  and 
sweel  courak'eousness  in  the  face  of  death,  is  perfect.  High 
praise  goes  to  Desmond  Tester  as  the  forlorn  little  king, 
a  rarely  sincere  performance  for  a  child.  Felix  Aylmer's 
Edward  Seymour  is  excellent  too.  Director  Robert  Steven- 
son has  made  the  people  and  the  politics  of  the  sixteenth 
century  really  live  again,  and  the  sequences  mount  in  ex- 
pert order  to  the  climax.  As  a  vivid  portrait  of  history, 
this  picture  is  a  colorful  and  logical  successor  to  the  famed 
Henry  VIII.     See  this  by  all  means. 
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ft    PEPPER— Twentieth  Century 

IF  you  like  boisterous  entertainment,  you'll  get  your  share 
'in  this  Jane  Withers  laugh  riot  about  a  Xew  York  street 
waif  with  a  heart  of  gold. 

Going  to  the  rescue  of  a  poor  widow  who  is  about  to  be 
put  out  of  her  home,  Jane  meets  Irvin  S.  Cobb.  They 
become  friends  and  she  romps  him  back  to  health  in  some 
of  the  most  hilarious  comedy  scenes  we've  witnessed,  when 
she  persuades  him  to  go  on  a  spree  to  Coney  Island. 

When  Cobb's  daughter,  Muriel  Roberts,  tries  to  mam- 
bogus  count,  Ivan  Lebedoff,  Jane  rounds  up  her  "gang" 
and  really  causes  some  excitement.  Handsome  traffic  cop, 
Dean  Jagger,  has  little  to  do  in  portraying  the  "true  love." 
Slim  Summerville  aids  in  the  comedy,  but  it  is  Jane  herself 
and  a  much  improved  Irvin  S.  Cobb  who  carry  the  laughs 
to  "out  in  the  aisle"  proportions. 

For  the  whole  family. 


it 


"SEVEN  SINNERS"— GB 


/^UR  own  Eddie  Lowe  wisecracks  his  way  through  as 
^-^ compact,  virile  and  high  tensioned  a  murder  melodrama 
as  has  arrived  from  Albion's  shores  to  date.  The  railways 
scenes  alone  are  worth  the  price  of  admission. 

Richard  Harwood,  American  insurance  agent  stumbles  on 
a  dead  body  in  a  Nice  hotel.  When  the  train  is  wrecked 
in  which  he  is  riding  with  Constance  Cummings,  his  as- 
sistant, and  the  same  dead  man  is  found  in  the  next  berth, 
he  is  certain  the  wreck  is  a  blind  to  cover  up  a  murder  and 
sets  out  to  find  the  murderer.  He  uncovers  a  munitions 
racket  and  from  there  on  it  becomes  a  race  to  see  who  is 
going  to  die  first. 

Lowe  and  Constance  Cummings  are  splendid,  Thorny 
Bourdclle,  Gallic  prefect  of  police  is  simply  swell,  and 
Mark  Lester  does  an  astute  characterization  of  an  Engli^i 
constable.     You  will  enjoy  this. 


SAVES        YOUR        PICTURE        TIME        AND        MONEY 


ft 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET— M-G-M 


CINCE  the  day  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago  when 
"^Shakespeare  wrote  finis  to  the  world's  greatest  love  story, 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  has  been  produced  thousands  of  times 
— but  no  version  has  ever  surpassed  this  one  in  sheer 
physical  beauty. 

With  integrity  as  his  first  premise,  Director  George  Cukor 
has  reconstructed  with  accuracy  and  lavishness,  with 
fidelity  and  touching  loveliness  all  the  glory  of  the  Renais- 
sance. He  has  built  from  the  classic  emotions  of  two  head- 
strong youngsters  a  story  so  strong  that  any  layman  must 
appreciate  the  bard's  immortality.  Because,  despite  the 
handicap  of  invincible  traditions  which  has  always  sur- 
rounded the  art  of  Shakespeare,  Norma  Shearer  and  Leslie 
Howard  and  all  the  others  have  simply  enacted  the  tragic 
story  of  two  lovers  who  badgered  by  circumstances  and 
thwarted  by  the  enmity  between  their  two  houses,  found  a 
passion  surpassing  death. 

The  surprise  of  the  picture  is  Leslie  Howard's  Romeo. 
Always  regarded  as  a  thankless  role,  suppressed  as  it  is 
between  the  tenderness  of  Juliet  and  the  clashiness  of 
Mercuiio,  Howard  performs  the  miracle  of  making  Romeo 
intensely  ardent,  human,  and  appealing.  You  will  find 
him  convincing  as  the  handsome  youth  who  sees  his  lady 
love  killed  and  dies  for  her. 


THE   BEST    PICTURES    OF    THE    MONTH 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET 
NINE  DAYS  A  QUEEN 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
GIVE  ME  YOUR  HEART 


SEVEN  SINNERS 

DEVIL  DOLL 

PEPPER 

M'LISS 


Miss  Shearer's  beautiful  Juliet  is  persuasively  virginal, 
her  genuine  ability  here  reaches  a  new  height  even  in  the 
most  casual  of  scenes.  She  imparts  to  the  role,  which  for 
generations  has  been  handled  with  coy  reserve  by  portly 
women,  a  lyric  romantic  quality  that  is  close  to  perfection 

Edna  Mae  Oliver,  Reginald  Denny,  Violet  Kemble  Cooper, 
C.  Aubrey  Smith  deserve  particular  praise  for  their  work 
contributed  in  the  correct  obligato  to  the  major  scenes 
of  Shearer  and  Howard. 

Only  the  Mercutio  of  John  Barrymore  seems  disappoint- 
ing. It  is  out  of  tone  with  the  production  by  being  too 
much  in  the  usual  Shakespeare  tradition. 

The  entire  motion  picture  industry  may  well  be  proud  of 
this  production.  It  is  as  important  as  were  in  their  time 
the  "Birth  of  a  Nation"  and  the  "Jazz  Singer,"  for  similarly 
it  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  which  classic  art  is 
translated  finally  into  supreme  screen  entertainment. 


BEST  PERFORMANCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

Clark  Gable  in  "San  Francisco" 

Jeanette  MacDonald  in  "San  Francisco" 

Nova  Pilbeam  in  "Nine  Days  a  Queen" 

Cedric  Hardwicke  in  "Nine  Days  a  Queen" 

Kay  Francis  in  "Give  Me  Your  Heart" 

Roland  Young  in  "Give  Me  Your  Heart" 

Jane  Withers  in  "Pepper" 

Edmund  Lowe  in  "Seven  Sinners" 

Thomy  Bourdelle  in  "Seven  Sinners" 

Norma  Shearer  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

Leslie  Howard  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

Casts  of  all  photoplays  reviewed  will  be  found  on  page  114 


ft 


GIVE  ME  YOUR  HEART— Warners 


[MRECTED  with  great  feeling  and  aimed  at  sophisticated 
^audiences,  this  is  a  moving  story  building  up  from  a  slow 
beginning  into  a  mood  that  grips  your  emotions  inexorably. 

Kay  Francis,  more  beautifully  photographed  than  ever, 
is  an  English  girl  who  loves  too  well  the  son  of  a  peer  and 
discovers  she  will  have  a  baby.  Her  lover's  invalid  wife 
is  a  barrier  to  escape  in  that  direction,  so  she  accepts  the 
suggestion  that  she  give  the  child  to  the  father's  family 
and  go  to  America.  She  marries  wealthy  George  Brent, 
and  from  that  point,  the  story  concern^  the  pathological 
troubles  of  a  woman  who  tries  to  forget 

Miss  Francis  plays  the  role  with  great  restraint  and 
emotional  power.  Roland  Young,  as  the  helpful  friend,  is 
excellent  with  the  rest  of  the  cast,  including  Henry  Stephen- 
son, Frieda  Inescourt  and  Helen  Flint,  keeping  step. 
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SELECT      YOUR      PICTURES      AND      YOU      WON'T 


DEVIL  DOLL 
— M-G-M 
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M'LISS— 
RKO-Radio 


HORROR,  vengeance,  and  a  startling  departure  in  plot  make 
up  this  story  of  an  innocent  convict,  Lionel  Barrymore,  who 
seeks  revenge  by  using  scientists'  secret  for  shrinking  people 
to  doll  size.  Using  these  weird  midgets,  he  accomplishes  his 
revenge.  Unforgettable  and  gruesome  scenes  are  relieved  by 
Maureen  O'Sullivan  and  Frank  Lawton. 


AS  the  spunky  little  M'liss  of  the  rugged  western  town,  Anne 
Shirley,  comes  through  with  a  sincerely  strong  performance. 
After  the  death  of  her  father,  Guy  Kibbee,  M'liss  fights  her  way 
through  trials  and  tribulations  to  love  and  happiness  with  the 
village  school  teacher,  John  Beal.  Sweet  and  sentimental,  with 
strong  supporting  cast! 


SUZY— 
M-G-M 


CRASH 
DONOVAN 
— Universal 


THREE  fine  performers,  Jean  Harlow,  Franchot  Tone  and 
Cary  Grant  are  wasted  on  a  muddled  war  story.  It  is  one  of 
those  numbers  wherein  Jean,  married  to  Franchot,  marries  Gary 
believing  Franchot  murdered,  but  he  comes  back  to  life.  Jean 
discovers  Cary  involved  with  Benita  Hume.  Much  talk 
about  1914  with  Jean  very  1936  in  clothes  and  coiffure.  Too  bad. 


WITH  many  a  thrill  on  the  way,  Jack  Holt  progresses  from 
a  carnival  stunt  man  to  highway  police  force,  climaxing 
his  adventures  in  a  daring  gun  fight  with  smugglers.  A  triangle 
love  affair  adds  spice  to  the  action.  Chases,  motorcycle  stunt 
riding  and  hairbreadth  escapes  will  thrill  juvenile  audiences. 
Hardlv  adult  entertainment. 


WHITE  FANG 
—20th  Cen- 
tury-Fox 


CHARLIE 
CHAN  AT 
THE  RACE 
TRACK— 
20th  Century- 
Fox 


SUMMER  fare  of  a  muddled  quality,  this  mellerdrammer  of 
the  Northern  wastes  is  almost  waste.  It  concerns  a  dog, 
Lightning,  who  gets  tangled  in  the  affairs  of  several  humans 
who  are  fighting  over  an  Alaskan  mine;  Michael  Whalen  is 
unpolished  but  virile,  Charles  Winninger  is  amusing  and  Jean 
Muir  dispassionate.    Send  the  children. 


CHARLIE  sleuths  so  well  in  this  that  it  easily  can  be  rated 
the  best  Warner  Oland  film  of  the  series.  He's  aided  by  a 
swell  script,  good  romantic  development  and  hearty  humor 
with  the  fast  pace  of  racing  horses  thrown  in  for  background 
and  good  measure.  Mystery  is  built  around  a  stable  owner 
murdered  on  his  way  to  Honolulu. 
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HAVE     TO     COMPLAIN     ABOUT     THE     BAD     ONES 


THE  RETURN 
OF  SOPHIE 
LANG— 
Paramount 
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THREE 

CHEERS  FOR 
LOVE— 
Paramount 


ENTERTAINING  trivia  about  a  famous  blonde  jewel  thief 
everyone  thought  was  dead,  but  who  came  back  reformed; 
Sir  Guy  Standing  is  the  suave  bandit  who  tries  to  steal  the 
diamond  she's  guarding,  and  Ray  Milland  is  the  enterprising 
reporter  who  fixes  things  and  gets  the  girl.  You'll  enjoy  Ger- 
trude Michael  as  the  new  Sophie  Lang. 


THIS  is  not  only  built  around  the  hackneyed  school  amateur- 
show  idea,  but  in  its  entirety  looks  like  one.  Songs  by  Gor- 
don and  Revel  and  others  are  good;  Eleanor  Whitney  dances 
like  sticks  on  a  snare  drum — but  the  rest  is  juvenile.  Story: 
producer's  daughter  goes  to  school,  joins  show,  father  buys 
show  for  movies.    Boy  gets  girl. 


OUR 

RELATIONS 
— M-G-M 


BENGAL 
TIGER— 
Warners 


TWICE  as  funny  is  this  new  Laurel  and  Hardy  comedy  with 
the  boys  piling  up  the  laughs  by  producing  an  identical  pair 
of  twins.  The  mixups  that  ensue  when  the  two  pairs  are  mis- 
taken for  each  other  provoke  riots  of  laughter  from  beginning 
to  end.  Not  to  be  missed  if  you're  hungry  for  laughs.  Sidney 
Toler  and  Alan  Hale  assist  in  the  fun. 


FULL  of  rip-snorting  action  and  suspense,  this  better  than 
average  programmer  depends  on  its  atmosphere  of  death-in- 
the-offing  for  your  interest.  Barton  MacLane,  as  the  cat-train- 
er whom  June  Travis  marries  before  she  discovers  Warren 
Hull,  is  effective;  you'll  like  the  big  fire  scene.  If  you  enjoy 
circuses,  see  this  one. 


THE 

ARIZONA 
RAIDERS— 
Pir  amount 


SWORN 
ENEMY— 
/         M-G-M 


A  BANG-UP  Western  with  more  laughs,  thrills  and  drama 
than  usual.  Larry  Crabbe,  a  wandering  cowboy,  sets  out 
with  his  partner,  Raymond  Hatton,  to  aid  an  elopement  and 
rescue  Marsha  Hunt,  ranch  owner,  from  hands  of  a  crooked 
lawyer,  Grant  Withers.  They  accomplish  both  and  after  a 
thrilling  stampede  of  horses,  all  gallop  off  to  happiness. 


FIRMLY  constructed  and  well  acted,  this  convincing  story 
of  a  young  attorney  who  swears  vengeance  on  racketeers 
who  killed  his  brother,  takes  its  place  as  a  satisfying  and  inter- 
esting bit  of  entertainment.  Acting  honors  go  to  Robert  Young 
as  the  attorney,  Florence  Rice,  Joseph  Calleia  and  Nat  Pendle- 
ton.    A  worth  while  picture.  (  please  turn  to  page  1 12  | 
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BY  HOWARD   SHARPE 


Above,  Hollywood's  greatest  singing  star  as  he  is  to- 
day— sincere,  serious,  idealistic.  Right,  in  costume  as 
Amonasro  in  "Aida."  Opposite  page,  Mrs.  Isabelle 
Eddy,  of  whom  Nelson,  like  Lincoln,  might  well  say, 
"All  that  I  am  or  ever  hope  to  be,  I  owe  to  my  Mother" 


SOMEHOW  Nelson  Eddy  was  fourteen  and  the 
world  was  suddenly  different. 
It's  a  strange  period,  that  age,  an  interlude 
invariably  looked  back  upon.      From  the  adult 
heights  of  twenty-six  one  says,  "I  grew  up  then," 
or,  "that  was  the  dividing  line  between  boyhood 
and  manhood."  One  says,  "I  lost  all  my  kid  no- 
tions and  began  to  know  something  of  life." 

Which  is  generally  untrue.    To  most  young- 
sters,  fourteen  is   merely   the  beginning  of  a 
magical  period,  of  learning  and  discovery,  of  find- 
ing illusions  shattered  and  searching  (with  all 
the  melodrama  of  great  youth)  for  new  ones  to 
take  their  place.   Fourteen,  on  the  whole,  is  an 
age  when  there  is  a  sudden  significance  to  such 
trivia  as  dancing  and  parties  and  "wimmen." 
Things  heretofore  sneered  at  as  unworthy  of 
any  real  boy  (Yah,  Jimmy's  got  a  gur-rul!) 
take  on  all  the  rainbow  hues  of  experience 
and  become  an  essential  portion  of  living. 

Well,  not  for  young  Mr.  Eddy.   He  really 
did  grow  up  then.  That  really  was,  for  him, 
the  dividing  line  between  boyhood  and  man- 
hood. 

It  had  to  be! 

Philadelphia,  1915.  In  Europe  states- 
men pored  over  maps  of  France  and  Bel- 
gium and  Germany ;  guns  popped  and  men 
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PRIVATE    LIFE 
OF    NELSON    EDDY 


died  and  kings  sat  planning  the  strategic  methods 
of  ruining  a  world.    But  here  the  bright  July  sun 
filled  the  streets  and  inside  the  apartment  Mrs. 
Eddy  had  taken,  there  was  shaded  cool — and  a 
smaller,  but  to  her  just  as  important,  problem  to 
be  faced. 

She  turned  from  the  window.    "We've  got  to 
make  plans,"  she  told  Nelson  who  sat  solemnly 
in  the  biggest  chair.    "  We're  by  ourselves  now, 
we  can't  depend  on  father  to  feed  and  clothe  us 
any  more — you're    old  enough  to  understand 
these  things.    I'll  have  to  find  something  to  do 
and  make  some  money.    And  you  can  go  on  to 
school  here  in  Philadelphia;  there's  a  very 
good  one  about  six  blocks  down,  I  under- 
stand." 

Nelson,  already  too  big  for  his  age  and  his 
shirt  sleeves,  shook  his  towhead.    "I'm  sick 
of  school,  Mom."     His  voice  cracked  with 
seriousness  and  adolescence.     "No  reason 
I  c'n  see  why  I  can't  work  too — Uncle  Clark 
said  he'd  let  me  be  telephone  operator  in 
his  place.    Please  let  me,  Mom.    Please!" 

His  mother  laughed.  "In  our  family 
boys  of  your  age  don't  go  to  work.  You've 
been  reading  too  many  of  those  Horatio 
Alger  stories." 

He  said,    "I   could   study  at   home. 
Those  old  teachers  just  stand  around 
anyhow  and  make  you  do  a  lot  of  exer- 
cises that  don't  do  you  much  good.    I 
got  to  work,  Mom.    I  got  to  help." 

He  pleaded  for  an  hour.  Until  finally 
Mrs.  Eddy  said  quaveringlv,  "  Well. 
We'll  see." 


CO  he  began  his  first  job,  this  sol- 
emn-faced fourteen-year-old  strip- 
ling, at  the  Mott  Iron  Works  which 
dealt  in  plumbing  fixtures,  the  Phil- 
adelphia branch  of  which  was  man- 
aged by  the  late  Clark  Kendrick, 
brother  of  Mrs.   Eddy.      On  the 
morning  of  his  debut  into  respon- 
sibility, he  approached  the  switch- 
board knowing  nothing  of  its  in- 
tricacies; astonished  and   indig- 
nant executives  were  answered 
by  the  shipping  department, 
having  asked   for   the   cashier. 
Intermittently  in  the  midst  of 
conversation  would  sound  the 
echo  of  an  unrecognizable  song, 
rendered   partly   in   boy's   so- 
prano and  partly  in  strained 
baritone;  the  earphones  on  Nel- 
son's head  made  small  plain- 
tive noises  in  return. 

What,  thought  he,  did  they 
want  for  eight  dollars  a  week? 
[please  turn  to  page  80 1 


Continuing  the  only  authorized  biography  of  this 
generation's  finest  baritone.  He  leaves  boyhood  be- 
hind, works  hard,  studies  harder,  has  his  first  success 
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BECAUSE  it  makes  us  feel  so  important,  and  doesn't  do 
any  real  harm,  we  are  going  to  award  several  Bests  this 
month.    Here  are  a  few  of  the  winners  gathered  on  the 
current  tour  of  the  studios. 

Most  beautiful  set  is  the  Tibetan  temple  and  its  surrounding 
grounds,  which  you  will  see  in  Ronald  Colman's  picture,  "Lost 
Horizon."  Most  impressive  set:  the  copy  of  the  Queen  Mary, 
the  banner  ship  of  England's  merchant  marine,  which  Goldwyn 
has  constructed  for  "Dodsworth."  Most  love  in  bloom:  in 
the  "His  Brother's  Wife"  company,  where  Bob  Taylor  and 
Barbara  Stanwyck  are  sighing  and  acting. 
Neatest  trick  of  the  month:  Joe  E.  Brown 
mastering  the  feat  of  flipping  spoons  through 
the  air  and  landing  them  in  coffee  cups — all  for 
art  in  "Polo  Joe."  Best  dressed  girl  in  the 
sound  stages:  Annie  Sothern  in  a  silk  navy  blue 
dress  and  silver  fox  trim  which  she  wears  in 
"Count  Pete."  Most  ominous  Labor  vs.  Capital 
battle:  the  kid  actors  in  "The  Devil  Is  a  Sissy," 
who  are  striking  against  summer  school. 
Jackie  Cooper,  Freddie  Bartholomew  and  Mick- 
ey Rooney  are  the  suspected  agitators.  Gayest 
studio  luncheon:  Merle  Oberon's  highly  in- 
formal party  for  the  British  Consul.  Most 
burning  question:  Why  do  they  pick  this  sort 
of  weather  (ninety  in  the  shade  of  a  cactus)  to 
shoot  the  big  storm  scene  in  Edward  Arnold's 
"Come  and  Get  It." 

The  biggest  picture  of  the  month,  in  fact, 
the  picture  that  gives  many  indications  of  be- 
coming the  hit  of  the  year  is  Columbia's  "Lost 
Horizon."  Based  on  James  Hilton's  strange 
novel,  the  story  tells  of  a  group  of  Occidentals 
who  are  kidnapped  by  airplane  and  brought  to 
an  unknown  retreat  in  the  desolate  wilds  of 
Tibet.  Here,  in  a  hidden  valley  surrounded  by 


uncharted  mountains  of  unguessable  height,  the  outsiders  find 
a  civilization  and  a  philosophy  of  life  that  surpasses  anything 
in  the  known  world. 

This  is,  on  the  surface,  the  most  unreliable  movie  material. 
The  sort  of  thing  that  unless  delicately  and  surely  handled, 
might  draw  laughs  in  the  wrong  places.  But  because  Columbia 
is  entrusting  this  dreamy  document  to  director  Frank  Capra 
and  Robert  Riskin,  who  jointly  fashioned  those  two  great 
pictures,  "Mr.  Deeds  Goes  to  Town"  and  "It  Happened  One 
Night,"  it  has  a  great  chance  of  being  a  distinctive  hit. 


A  horse  that  can  take  it. 
His  rider  is  Joe  E.  Brown, 
wielding  a  wicked  mallet 
in  "Polo  Joe."  This  is  his 
final  picture  for  Warner 
Bros.    His  next  is  at  RKO 


\ 
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Smart-cracking  lack  Benny  is  right 
in  his  element  as  head  of  a  radio 
chain  in  Paramount's  "Big  Broadcast 
of  1937."  But  how  he  hates  elevators 
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We  Cover 
the  Studios 

Our  rambling  reporter  brings  you  the  highlights  of  the 
exciting  new  fall  pictures  now  in  the  making  on  the  sets 

BY  MICHAEL  JACKSON 


You  had  belter  go  to  RKO-Radio's  production,  "Count  Pete"  ii 
you  want  to  see  Gene  Raymond  with  a  mustache.  Bless  our 
souls,  he  has  a  monocle  too!  He  and  Ann  Sothern  are  playing 
an  amusing  scene   which  takes  place  at  an  air  line  terminal 


The  set  of  Shangri-La,  the  Lamasery  where  the  outsiders  are 
taken,  is  too  big  to  be  placed  in  little  Columbia  studios.  The 
whole  thing  now  decorates  the  Columbia  Ranch,  which  is 
really  no  more  of  a  ranch  than  any  drab,  fenced-off  bit  of 
acreage  would  be. 

To  get  there,  you  drive  out  overCahuenga  Pass,  past  Warner 
Brothers,  and  out  into  San  Fernando  Valley.  The  entrance  to 
the  set  is  dramatic.  There  is  sun-scorched  and  wilted  dustiness 
all  about  you,  then  burrowing  your  cramped  way  through  a 
maze  of  obstacles,  you  are  suddenly  thrust  in  the  midst  of  one 


of  the  loveliest'  views  imaginable. 
That  is  the  Tibetan  Temple  of 
Shangri-La. 

The  Temple  itself,  built  like  a 
huge  inverted  U,  dominates  the  set- 
ting. In  the  courtyard,  there  is  an 
oblong  lily  pond  and,  rare  thing  for 
studios,  real  grass  and  flowers  all 
about.  The  building's  design  is  sur- 
prisingly modern,  its  bright  yellow 
is  beautiful  against  the  surrounding 
hills. 

The  courtyard  is  alive  with  people 
— technicians,  carpenters  American 
Indians  in  Tibetan  costumes,  and,  of 
course,  the  familiar  faces  of  the  stars. 
John  Howard,  as  thrilled  as  any 
visitor,  scurries  about  shooting  snap- 
shots for  himself.  Eddie  Horton 
squirms  futilely  with  intricacies  of 
his  booted  and  caped  costume,  and 
Isabel  Jewell  relaxes  in  the  shade  of 
an  olive  tree,  studying  her  lines. 

A  half  a  block  down  the  long  set, 
the  camera  and  sound  are  being  pre- 
pared for  a  take.  We  hurried  there, 
not  only  because  Ronald  Colman  and 
H.  B.  Warner  are  in  the  scene,  but 
because  it  is  a  chance  to  watch 
Capra  work.  This  young  Italian 
director  is  as  famous  in  Hollywood 
as  Clark  Gable  is  to  the  outside 
world.  He  is  a  director's  director. 
Whenever  one  of  his  pictures  is  pre- 
viewed it  is  attended  by  every  studio 
person  the  least  bit  interested  in  the 
advancement  of  movies. 

You  might  logically  suppose,  then, 
that  Capra  would  dominate  the  set. 
In  truth,  though,  he  is  the  least  dis- 
tinguishable person  in  the  company. 
He  wanders  among  the  actors, 
soundmen  and  cameramen  with  such 
quiet  unobtrusiveness  that  it  is  not 
until  the  take  is  over,  and  he  is 
asked  for  an  okay  that  you  spot  him. 
Then,  too,  Capra's  working  costume 
of  old  corduroy  trousers  and  a 
leather  jacket  is  not  the  conventional 
colorfully  directorial  outfit.  He  saves 
his  fireworks  for  the  screen 

In  the  scene  we  watch,  Colman  is 

being  welcomed  to  Shangri-La  by  the 

high  priest,  H.  B.  Warner.    Colman, 

bundled  in  a  Tibetan  costume  which 

the  so-called  heathens  have  been  kind 

enough  to  lend  him,  waits  politely 

while  Warner's  man-propelled  sedan 

brings  him  toward  the  camera.    It  is  a  simple  but  shaded  sort 

of  scene,  for  this  is  to  be  the  first  inkling  that  this  wildness 

harbors  such  advanced  civilization.    When  Warner  is  helped 

from  his  sedan,  there  is  a  prolonged  and  courteous  greeting. 

And  in  this  important  scene,  Colman  is  to  give  the  first  hint 

that  he  likes  this  place  better  than  England. 

When  the  take  is  finished,  there  is  a  hurried  consultation 
and  many  looks  at  the  sun.  For  in  these  outside  scenes,  the  sun 
is  the  real  dictator.  They  must  shoot  where  the  sun  is.  regard- 
less of  story  sequence.  Even  with  all  this  hurried  adjustment 
to  sunlight.  "Lost  Horizon"  is  now  in  its  one-hundredth  shoot- 
ing day,  a  record  for  these  days  when  the  average  picture  is 
turned  out  in  a  little  over  two  weeks 
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I  BET  may  have  the  age-old  mysteries  of  the  world,  but  for 
the  latest  Western  triumphs  you  have  to  j?o  to  the  United 
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Artists  Studio  where  Walter  Huston  and  Ruth  Chatterton  are 
making  "Dodsworth."  This  is  from  the  Sinclair  Lewis  novel, 
which  was  dramatized  by  Sidney  Howard.  Here  you  see  the 
most  realistic  set  in  Hollywood.  It  is  an  almost  exact  copy  of 
the  "Queen  Mary."  The  reason  we  say  "almost  exact"  is  that 
the  "Queen  Mary"  has  square  funnels  and  in  the  picture  they 
are  round.  It  seems  round  ones  photograph  better.  Even 
ships  have  to  have  their  faces  changed  for  the  movies. 

Despite  this  one  alteration,  this  is  truly  an  amazing  set. 
There  is  the  sport  deck,  the  barroom,  lounges  and  staterooms 
correct  to  the  tiniest  dimension.  You  almost  get  seasick.  To 
heighten  the  realism,  there  is  a  sea  breeze  piped  in  from  the 
outside  so  that  the  wind  machine  will  not  blur  the  sound. 

The  decks  are  jammed  with  extras  pacing  about,  and 
relaxing  on  deck  chairs  are  David  Niven  and  Ruth  Chatterton. 
He  is  giving  her  a  perplexing  line  known  as  "double  talk." 
Double  talk  is  just  the  opposite  from  pig  Latin.  Pig  Latin 
sounds  screwy  but  makes  sense.  Double  talk  sounds  fine  but 
when  it  is  all  over  you  realize  that  nothing  has  been  said. 
Listening  to  it  is  a  good  short-cut  to  becoming  a  Zioncheck. 


Mr.  Howe,  technical  advisor 
for  "His  Brother's  Wife" 
shows  Bob  Taylor,  Woody 
Van  Dyke  and  Jean  Hersholt 
a    new    type    of    microscope 


On  the  "Dodsworth"  Queen 
Mary  set:  W.  F.  Hanniver, 
Mrs.  Hanniver,  Walter  Hus- 
ton, William  Wyler,  Ruth 
Chatterton.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Tandy 


Below,  Ronald  Cclman,  star 
of  "Lost  Horizon" — now  be- 
ing filmed  at  Columbia — 
gives  Frank  Capra,  Maestro 
of  the   megaphone,  an  idea 


In  this  scene,  Miss  Chatterton,  having  been  married  to  the 
same  man  for  many  years,  is  bored  enough  to  listen  to  anything. 
We  can't  see,  though,  that  Mr.  Niven  is  going  to  get  any  place 
important  with  that  kind  of  chatter.  But  it's  so  funny  that 
even  the  crew  laugh. 

After  this,  the  fickle  Miss  Chatterton  joins  her  screen 
husband,  Walter  Huston,  and  while  the  manufactured  breeze 
plays  on  them,  they  wave  good-bye  to  the  crowd  on  shore, 
which  turns  out  to  be  only  Lynn  Farnol,  Jock  Lawrence  and 
myself.    And,  hams  at  heart,  we  all  wave  back. 

While  this  is  going  on,  word  comes  down  that  Merle  Oberon 
is  throwing  a  lunch  in  her  dressing  room.  If  there  are  two  things 
we  like,  they  are  Merle  Oberon  and  lunch.  So  our  mind  is 
really  on  the  next  take,  another  angle  of  the  waving  scene. 

One  of  the  distinguished  visitors  on  the  set  is  the  British 
Consul.  Mr.  Tandy,  who  carries  realism  a  bit  too  far  by  cracking 
a  bottle  of  real  champagne  on  the  prop  "Queen  Mary."  This 
is  too  much,  so  we  depart  to  Miss  Oberon's. 

Everyone  is  very  prim  and  quiet  in  her  dressing  room.  The 
table  is  spread  with  food  and  sherry  but  because  director 
Willie  Wyler  is  holding  Miss  Chatterton,  Mr.  Huston  and 
the  British  Consul  for  a  still  of  the  Christening,  no  one  dares 
to  start  eating.  [  please  turn*  to  page  101  ] 
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THLEEN  HOWARD 


JOAN     FOR     BRILLI 

A  red  crepe  gown  as  brilliant  as  Joan  Crawford's 
own  personality.  Long  sleeves  leave  the  shoulders 
bare,  and  are  balanced  by  the  high  neckline.  The 
bodice  is  daringly  open  down  the  front  to  the  waist- 
line. Glorious  jewel  accents  and  silver  kid  sandals 

Natural   Color  Photography  by  Jimci  N.   Doolittle 


THE  DIARY  OF 

MARY  CARLISLE 
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Sept.  1.  Light  blue  crepe  blouse  and  slacks  of 
navy  crepe.  Suspenders  and  belt  are  navy 
striped  in  pale  blue.  Figured  sandals  in  pale 
blue.  3.  Pleated  skirt  of  beige  wool  in  a  sheer 
weave,  worn  with  a  loose  swung  coat  in  brown. 
Matching  kid  shoes  and  brown  hat.  4.  Crisp 
navy  taffeta  is  used  for  this  jaunty  frock.  Collar 
and  cuffs  of  hand-embroidered  white  linen.  Navy 
sandals  and  hosiery  of  a  coppery  tone.  6.  The 
dignity  of  this  burgundy  chiffon  skirt  is  offset 
by  a  little  jacket  of  violets   in  natural  coloring 


Sept.  7.  Whether  the  evening  goes  formal 
or  informal,  this  costume  will  be  correct. 
The  blouse  is  of  shell  pink  tucked  chiffon 
and  the  skirt  is  of  dark  navy  silk  crepe 
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Gladys  Swarthout,  now  in  "Champagne 
Waltz,"  has  brilliant  dark  coloring,  so 
Valentino  has  chosen  red  and  white  or- 
ganza for  the  striking  evening  gown 
shown  on  the  opposite  page.  Starched 
flounces  around  the  decolletage  have  a 
casual  grace.  The  blue  crepe  under- 
slip  matches  the  knot  of  forget-me-knots 
surrourfded  by  poppies  which  Gladys 
pins  in  her  hair.  Two  versions  in  taffeta. 
Below,  the  short-sleeved  gown  is  in  dark 
green  with  bronze  lights.  The  full  skirt 
is  stitched  in  a  series  of  pleats.  The 
whole  is  a  fascinating  combination  of 
simplicity  and  swish.  The  gown  with 
the  longer  sleeves  is  in  a  delicious  gray. 
Wide  shoulders  are  stressed  and  the 
wide  skirt  whispers  as  Gladys  moves 


Pholos  by  Use  Hoffman 
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GO    ANNE    SHIRLEY 
AND   OWEN    DAVIS,  JR. 


Anne,  at  the  left,  in  a  three- 
quarter  leopard  coat  and 
Owen  in  gray  slacks,  a  tweed 
coat  oi  brown  and  beige  mix- 
ture and  brown  shoes.  Above, 
grabbing  an  ice-cream  cone  on 
credit,  Anne  steps  out  in  a  knit 
suit  of  deep  robin's-egg  blue. 
The  cartridge  trimming  at  neck 
and  waist  is  accented  by  Lon- 
don tan,  matched  in  the  sports 
oxfords  of  suede.  Center,  on 
the  opposite  page,  for  a  tea 
party  Anne  wears  a  black 
frock  of  sheer  wool  in  alpaca 
weave.  The  full  sleeves  square 
the  shoulders  and  the  flared 
peplum  is  good.  Gold  satin 
lines  the  butterfly  bow  tied  at 
the  neck.  Black  felt  hat  and 
suede  gloves,  bag  and  shoes 


At  the  sorority  house  Anne  and 
Owen  decide  that  the  season 
looks  promising.  Anne  wears  a 
brown  woolen  skirt  and  a  hand- 
knit  sweater  in  brown  and  beige 
mixture,  with  long  points  pulled 
over  a  brown  silk  scarf;  brown 
suede  oxfords.  Owen's  suit  is  of 
chalk  striped  gray  flannel.  At 
lower  right,  out  of  her  chemistry 
class  comes  Anne  in  a  brown  wool 
crepe  frock  buttoned  with  tiny 
Mexican    hats     of*   carved     bone 


^^ 


Back  to  RKO  for  a  workout  in  the 
gym,  Anne  wears  gabardine  shorts 
laced  with  white  cotton  cording,  a 
white  turtle-neck  sweater,  initialed  in 
blue,  blue  socks,  white  tennis  shoes 


* 
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TTPPER  left,  Joan  Marsh  wears  a  tunic  frock  of  black  crepe  and  velvet.  Worn 
^  without  the  tunic  the  gold  nailheads  thickly  stud  two  tabs  at  the  neck,  and  the 
velvet  belt  complements  them.  Spaced  nailheads  spangle  the  tunic.  The  slimming 
coat  dress  of  black  crepe  in  sketch  at  left,  is  edged  with  self  ruchings  which  also  make 
the  pocket.  Pendant  buttons  of  turquois  and  antique  silver  fasten  the  bodice.  Note 
the  twin  peaks  of  the  shoulders.  Above,  and  in  sketch  top  center,  opposite  page,  a 
black  crepe  afternoon  dress,  worn  by  Lyda  Roberti,  has  starched  lace  of  a  superior 
quality  at  the  collar  and  cuffs.  Graduated  jet  buttons  follow  the  front  fastening 
line.  The  vest  belt  has  a  tiny  pocket  into  which  is  tucked  a  lace  handkerchief.  At 
the  right,  in  Joan's  woolen  dress  embroidered  with  chenille  dots,  the  tiny  draped 
collar  is  accented  by  a  rhinestone  ornament.  Clever  cutting  squares  the  shoulders 
and  the  skirt  swings  its  fullness  to  the  front.  The  velvet  tunic  of  the  frock  shown  in 
the  sketch  right  center,  is  cut  with  three-quarter  sleeves  which  are  shirred  to  width. 
The  belt  is  of  velvet  and  the  spiral  rhinestone  links  at  the  neck  hold  the  snug  collar 
in  place.  It  is  worn  over  a  crepe  skirt  which  has  two  action  pleats  in  the  back. 
Most  useful  for  either  street  or  house  wear  is  Joan's  dress  of  woolen  material.  \\it h  a 
double  row  of  patent  leather  cording  round  the  collar,  down  the  front,  edging  the 
ilap  pockets  and  cuffs,  shown  in  the  sketch  on  opposite  page,  lower  right.  Bows  at 
neck  and  waist  are  of  the  same  leather. 
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WHERE 
TO  BUY  THEM 

The  smart  advance 
PHOTOPLAY  Holly- 
wood Fashions  shown 
on  these  pages  are 
available  to  you  at  any 
of  the  leading  depart- 
ment stores  and  shops 
listed  on  page  118 


Be  Sure  to  Read 
Kathleen  Howard's 
Interesting  Fashion 
Letter  on  Page  79 


feathered 

for 

fa 


Autumn  hats  march  forward 
and  upward,  with  the  up- 
swept swirls  of  new  coif- 
fures. Three  hats  selected 
by  Marguerite  Churchill  in 
New  York,  are:  right,  wine 
red  felt  with  simulated  visor, 
built  down  in  back  to  elim- 
inate elastic.  Below,  Scotch 
green  velour,  copper  feather 
fancy.  Brown  felt  with  dart- 
ing red  quill.    Bruck  Weiss 


A  new  face  and  a 
new  coiffure  are  the 
first  two  "musts"  for 
your  Fall  hats.  Mar- 
g  u  e  r  i  t  e  Churchill, 
whom  you  will  soon  see  in  "The  Final 
Hour,"  posed  especially  for  PHOTO- 
PLAY to  show  you  her  favorite  coiffure, 
designed  especially  for  her  by  the  Coif- 
fure Guild  of  New  York.  Above  she 
holds  a  kit  containing  copper-capped 
crystal  bottles  of  amber  and  white 
liquids,  an  herbal  treatment  for  faces 

By    CAROLYN    VAN  WYCK 


PHOJOS  BY 
USE    HOFFMANN 
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EXERCISE   4 
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EXERCISE  2 
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NDERWEIGHT  and  worried  about  it?    You  well  may 

be,    for   of    the    several    thousand    inquiries   which    I 

received    requesting    the    reducing   exercise   and    diet 

regimen,   many   were  from  you   who  are   thin  and   feeling 

neglected.    So  here  we  are  come  to  the  rescue. 

You  thin  people  worry  too  much — and  stay  thin.  Lean- 
ness isn't  normal,  accidental  nor  beautiful.  You  tire  easily, 
are  nervous,  cross,  irritable,  aren't  you?  And  you  have  a 
perfectly  good  reason  for  feeling  jittery.  You  need  a  nice  little  protective  pad  of 
fat  over  those  jumpy  nerves  which  are  too  close  to  the  surface  for  comfort.  Sleep 
is  vital, — eight  hours  at  night  and  a  nap  before  dinner  if  possible.  No  stuffing 
yourselves  with  starches  and  sweets.  You  can't  digest  them.  Heaps  of  food 
won't  do  you  any  good  'til  you  stop  your  fretting  and  stewing.  So  take  the  short 
cut  to  acquiring  curves  by  dropping  that  load  of  worry  by  the  wayside,  start 
with  the  premise  that  you  will  conquer  and  you'll  advance  rapidly  toward  your 
goal  of  health  and  beauty. 

Learn  to  stand  and  sit  properly,  first.  Sit  and  stand  tall 
with  your  weight  evenly  distributed.  I  can  tell  you  what 
to  eat,  (luscious  weight  building  menus,  just  for  you).  But 
if  you  throw  your  digestive  organs  out  of  kilter  by  poor 
posture,  you  can't  digest  all  that  delicious  food  and  half  the 
battle  is  lost  right  there.  I  know  it  is  bard  to  hold  yourself 
like  a  conqueror  when  you  feel  defeated,  but  try. 

Being  too  thin  is  almost  as  fatal  to  a  motion  picture  star 
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EXERCISE  3 


EXERCISE  4 
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EXERCISE  5 


as  overweight.  Katharine  Hepburn  fights  loss  of  weight 
continually.  So  does  Ginger  Rogers,  whose  strenuous  dancing 
is  responsible.  And  though  June  Lang  looks  almost  perfect, 
as  you  can  see,  when  she  finished  making  "The  Road  to 
Glory,"  she  set  about  adding  a  few  pounds  by  exercise  and 
correct  diet. 

June  shows  you  an  entirely  new  principle  of  exercise  taught 
her  by  an  authority  on  health  and  beauty,  who  says,  "We 
must  lengthen  the  line  from  waist  to  chin,  thereby  shortening  the  line  from  neck 
to  waist  in  back,  in  order  to  achieve  the  perfect  bodily  balance  and  symmetry  of 
figure  which  should  be  every  woman's  birthright."  I've  seen  one  of  these  exercises 
put  inches  on  a  small  bust  and  narrow  chest  while  another  will  reduce  hips  or 
thighs  that  are  too  large.  Some  of  you  who  are  thin  in  spots  may  select  one  or 
more  of  the  exercises  for  your  specific  needs. 

Here  is  the  preliminary  exercise  to  lengthen  the  line  from  neck  to  waist:  First 
lift  the  weight  of  your  body  off  your  hips.  It's  done  this  way.  Raise  your 
shoulders  high  up  into  the  air,  close  to  the  ears.  Stand  with 
elbows  slightly  bent,  back  of  wrists  in  toward  the  body. 
Place  left  heel  close  to  the  instep  of  the  right  foot,  left  knee 
relaxed,  right  knee  straight  but  not  rigid.  This  enables  you 
to  tilt  the  body  backward  from  the  waistline. 

Keep  upper  part  of  body  rigid  and  drop  body  backward 
from  the  waistline  about  three  inches.  Then  bring  body 
forward,  upward  with  a  little         [  please  turn  to  pace  88  | 
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HIGH  TEA  for  TWO 


SOME  years  ago  the  American  tea  hour  of  five  o'clock  was 
one  of  the  most  delightful  interludes  of  the  day.  It  was 
an  hour  for  relaxing,  for  exchanging  interesting  bits  of 
news  and  pleasant  gossip  gathered  during  the  day,  for  soothing 
nerves  frayed  by  business,  and  for  gaining  new  energy  for  the 
hours  that  still  lay  ahead  of  bedtime. 

Then  came  the  frantic  rush  of  today  with  its  ever  unequal 
race  between  the  clock  and  the  crowded  calendar  and  the  tea 
hour  was  lost  in  the  mad  scramble.  In  lieu  of  a  quiet  half  hour 
during  which  one  sat  in  comfort  and  refreshed  oneself  with  a 
tasty  sandwich  or  biscuit  and  drank  a  cup  or  two  of  the  hot, 
stimulating  beverage,  men  and  women  began  the  socially  bar- 
baric custom  of  gulping  a  quick  highball  while  still  talking 
shop  and  then  off  again  to  the  next  appointment. 

The  pendulum  of  social  graces  once  more  seems  to  be 
swinging  back  and  the  tea  hour  and  tea  table  are  again  taking 
their  rightful  places  in  the  day's  activities. 

One  Hollywood  hostess  of  note  who  never  permitted  the 
tea  hour  to  lapse  in  her  household,  perhaps  because  it  is  a 
British  one,  and  who  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  its  widespread 
return  is  Ouida  Bergere  Rathbone,  wife  of  the  handsome 
English  actor,  Basil  Rathbone. 

Tea  at  the  Rathbones  is  a  treat  that  increasing  numbers  of 
guests  are  discovering  with  delight.  Whether  you  are  an  in- 
vited  guest    or  drop  in   unexpectedly,   you   will   find  a   warm 
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welcome,    charming    informality,    good    tea    and    good    talk. 

Mrs.  Rathbone  herself  always  presides  at  her  tea  table  in 
the  drawing  room  wdiether  her  guests  number  four  or  forty. 
And  that  drawing  room,  incidentally,  is  one  of  the  dramatic 
surprises  of  Hollywood.  Every  detail  of  its  unusual  treat- 
ment was  designed  by  Mrs.  Rathbone. 

So  simple  is  the  reception  room  leading  to  it  that  the  drawing 
room  breaks  upon  one  with  heightened  force.  In  the  re- 
ception room,  rather  small,  are  trim  little  window  boxes  of 
white  metal  filled  with  blue  and  white  hyacinths. 

Color  is  dominant  in  the  drawing  room.  The  walls,  wood- 
work and  ceiling  are  in  a  monotone  of  robins-egg  blue,  a  novel 
shade  you  must  admit.  Bordering  the  white  marble  fireplace, 
over  which  is  a  wide  white  mirror  extending  to  the  ceiling,  are 
wide  bands  of  cobalt  blue  mirror,  their  purplish  cast  brilliantly 
enhanced  by  proximity  to  the  paler  blue.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room  and  between  the  French  doors  are  two  more 
columns  of  mirrors,  reaching  from  the  floor  to  ceiling. 

THE  French  doors,  draped  in  ivory  satin  and  overdraped 
with  cords  of  ivory  silk  open  on  to  an  English  garden    The 
carpeting  is  in  white  broadloom  and  the  upholstering  of  the 

various  pieces  of  furniture  is  in  ivory  white,  vivid  blue  and  cerise 
velvet.  In  one  corner  stands  a  tall  four-paneled  scre.-n  of  blue 
on    which    is    painted    large    tropical    flowers    in    white    with 


red  centers  and  foliage  in  three  shades  of  blue.  A  grand  piano 
stands  in  the  opposite  corner  and  is  covered  with  a  fitted  slip 
of  ivory  satin  heavily  embroidered  in  small  figures  in  bright 
colors. 

FRESH  flowers  are  always  found  in  abundance  in  this  room. 
Unique  combinations  and  arrangements  are  stressed  but 
their  color  always  is  white  or  blue. 

Adjoining  this  room  and  entered  through  a  wide  archway  is 
the  bar,  a  striking  room  also  designed  by  Mrs.  Rathbone. 
The  walls  of  this  room  too  are  of  robins-egg  blue  as  are  the 
Venetian  blinds  whose  coral  cords  match  the  coral  valance 
over  them.  A  large  circular  seat  is  built  into  the  bay  window 
recess  and  is  upholstered  in  a  durable  material  in  coral,  pale 
green  and  beige  in  striped  design.  The  stools  before  the  bar 
are  upholstered  in  coral  leather  and  the  floor  is  of  darker  coral 
linoleum  with  a  banding  of  white. 

The  small,  upright  "play"  piano  is  painted  white  with  blue 
and  coral  trim  and  the  white  backgammon  table  boasts  a  board 
and  men  in  blue  and  coral  and  two  chairs  painted  blue  and 
upholstered  in  coral.  The  bar  itself  is  severely  modernistic 
and  a  large  octagonal  coffee  table  with  a  glass  top  stands  before 


MRS.   RATHBONE'S  TEA  SERVICE 

•  Table — Sheraton  •   Candlesticks— 

•  China — English  Worcester 

•  Cloth — Venetian  lace  •   Napkins — Irish 

•   Service — Georgian  Sheffield  from  William 


Georgian  Sheffield 


linen 


Haines 
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the  circular  seat.    In  this  room  the  flowers  are  always  in  white 
or  shades  of  blending  reds. 

Darker  blue  and  red  is  the  color  scheme  of  the  dining  room 
which  is  in  contrast  to  the  feeling  of  the  drawing  room  and  bar. 
Dead-white  walls  make  an  effective  background  for  the  blue 
curtains  of  a  rough  material  which  are  edged  in  brick  red  wool 
fringe  and  tied  back  with  red  cords  held  by  red  wooden  discs. 
The  broadloom  carpet  is  in  blue  and  the  chairs  are  covered 
with  slips  of  blocked  linen  in  red  and  white  design  and  edged 
in  red  fringe.  The  sturdy  refectory  table  and  chests  are  of 
antique  Spanish  and  English  oak. 

FOR  the  tea  hour  a  graceful  Sheraton  table  is  placed  in  the 
drawing  room  and  Mrs.  Rathbone  sits  behind  it  in  a  high- 
backed  chair  of  red,  a  color  which  emphasizes  her  dark  beauty. 
The  table  setting  which  she  prefers  is  a  cloth  of  fine  Venetian 
lace,  cathedral  candles  of  white  in  two  massive  silver  sticks, 
and  fragrant  English  tea  roses  in  tall  Georgian  cups  of  silver. 
The  tea  service,  of  course,  stands  before  her  and  the  various 
dainties  to  be  served  with  the  tea  by  Eric,  her  butler,  lie  on 
silver  platters  on  the  table.  Cloves  are  always  impaled  on  the 
slices  of  lemon  and  milk,  as  well  as  rich  cream,  is  provided  for 

such  guests  as  may  prefer  it  in 
^^^^^^^^^^^^  their  tea. 

A  typical  Rathbone  tea  table 
holds  sandwiches  made  of  cucum- 
ber, caviar,  chive  and  cream 
cheese,  currant  jelly,  and  water 
cress  and  mustard,  and  always 
fashioned  from  the  thinnest  pos- 
sible slices  of  bread;  golden  brown 
scones;  mints  and  roasted  nuts; 
butter  and  nut  cookies;  and  cubes 
of  angel  cake  as  light  as  the  pro- 
verbial feather. 

To  other  hostesses  Mrs.  Rath- 
bone gives  the  following  three  of 
her  favorite  recipes: 

Angel  Cake:  Beat  ten  egg  whites 

until  foamy;  add  one  teaspoon  of 

Y  cream  of  tartar  and  a  speck  of  salt; 

pour  one  cup  of  sifted  white  flour 
into  the  egg  whites;  add  two  tea- 
spoons of  vanilla  and  mix  thorough- 
ly. Pour  in  an  angel  cake  baking 
tin  and  bake  one  hour  in  a  slow 
oven. 

Scones:  Mix  and  sift  two  cups  of 
flour,  four  teaspoons  of  baking 
powder,  two  teaspoons  of  sugar, 
half  a  teaspoon  of  salt.  Work  in 
five  tablespoons  of  sweet  butter. 
Add  two  well-beaten  eggs  and  one- 
third  of  a  cup  of  cream.  Place  on 
flour  board  and  roll  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  thick.  Cut  in  squares, 
brush  with  egg-white,  sprinkle  with 
sugar,  and  bake  fifteen  minutes  in  a 
hot  oven. 

Nut  Cookies:  Mix  half  a  pound  of 
chopped  walnuts,  half  a  pound  of 
butter,  half  a  pound  of  white  flour, 
one-fourth  pound  sugar,  one  tea- 
spoon of  cinnamon.  Mold  into  roll 
and  place  in  icebox.  When  hard 
cut  into  slices  and  bake  in  moderate 
oven  until  light  brown. 


Entertaining  becomes  an  art  under  the  expert 
direction  of  Basil  and  Ouida  Rathbone.  It 
follows  the  hospitable  traditions  of  Basil's 
Biitish  background.  Mrs.  Rathbone  generously 
reveals     some     of     her     famous     recipes     here 
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TRADITIONALLY,  little  girls  have  made 
'  good  in  a  big  way  by  being  charming,  but 
Jane  Withers  has  won  her  amazing  success  by 
her  nuisance  value  ...  in  pictures,  of  course. 
Back  home  in  Atlanta  where  Jane  was  bom 
on  April  12,  1926,  neighbors  and  friends  had 
been  applauding  her  as  a  mimic,  singer  and  soft- 
shoe  dancer  since  she  was  three.  When  she 
was  five,  her  mother  started  taking  her  tal- 
ented child  to  various  studios  in  Hollywood, 
not  one  of  which  showed  any  interest.  She  ap- 
peared in  charity  shows,  modeled  children's 
clothes  in  department  stores,  took  bits  in  pic- 
tures and  seemed  to  be  getting  nowhere. 

But  the  sturdiness  and  blithe  courage  which 
she  conveys  in  her  pictures  is  fundamental, 
and  Jane  refused  to  be  discouraged.  She  her- 
self heard  they  were  casting  for  "  Bright  Eyes," 
and  asked  her  Mother  to  take  her  to  Director 
David  Butler  at  Fox.  She  was  signed  for  the 
part  of  the  little  hellion  opposite  Shirley  Tem- 
ple, and  leaped  to  popularity  overnight  in  that 
picture.  Fan  mail  poured  in — Jane  was  a 
star.  Since  then  she  has  been  featured  in  "  The 
Farmer  Takes  a  Wife,"  "Ginger,"  "Paddy 
O'Day,"  and  "  Gentle  Julia."  Her  lack  of  self- 
ccr.sciousness  in  delivering  pert,  laughter  pro- 


voking lines,  is  ideal  for  the  "impish"  parts 
she  is  called  on  to  play. 

She  is  four  feet  seven  inches  tall,  weighs  70 
pounds,  has  dark  brown  hair  and  grey-green 
eyes;  speaks  nineteen  different  dialects  and, 
child  that  she  is,  is  one  of  the  best  mimics  on 
the  stage  or  screen. 

A  Milland  Fan,  Norfolk,  Va. — Ray  Mil- 
land  was  born  in  Drogheda,  Ireland,  on  Jan. 
3,  1907,  educated  at  King's  College,  Cardiff, 
entered  pictures  in  1928.  He  is  the  only  actor 
in  screendom  who  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
having  been  an  officer  of  the  late  King  George 
V's  body  guard,  The  Royal  Horse  Guards.  His 
fine  horsemanship  and  ability  to  shoot  won  him 
offers  of  a  screen  career.  He  will  appear  soon 
in  "The  Big  Broadcast  of  1937"  for  Para- 
mount, where  he  is  under  contract. 

Mathevv  Corley,  Paris,  Texas. — That 
good-looking  young  star,  Richard  Cromwell, 
has  not  been  in  pictures  recently,  but  will  ap- 
pear in  a  very  fine  one  soon,  "Poppy"  with  W. 
C.  Fields. 

Mrs.  L.,  Trenton,  N.  J. — Gene  Raymond 


Jane  Withers  tells 
her  new  pet,  Don- 
ald Duck,  about  her 
picture.    "Pepper" 


The  ANSWER  MAN  is  a  librarian  of 
facts  concerning  screen  plays  and  per- 
sonalities. Your  questions  are  not  lim- 
ited, but  brevity  is  desirable.  Also, 
The  Answer  Man  must  reserve  the 
right  not  to  answer  questions  regard- 
ing contests  in  other  publications.  If 
you  wish  an  answer  direct,  please  en- 
close a  stamped,  self-addressed  en- 
velope. Address  your  queries  to  The 
Answer  Man,  Photoplay  Magazine, 
1926   Broadway,  New  York  City. 


was  the  young  man  who  sang  "All  I  Do  is 
Dream  of  You"  and  the  picture  was  "Sadie 
McKee,"  in  which  Joan  Crawford  and  Fran- 
chot  Tone  starred. 

Alice  Sullivan,  Orlando,  Fla. — Marlene 
Dietrich  was  born  in  Berlin,  Germany,  on  Dec. 
24,  1904.  Her  real  name  was  Mary  Magdalene 
Von  Losch.  Fred  Astaire  was  born  in  Omaha, 
Neb.,  on  Nov.  26,  1900.  Franchot  Tone  was 
born  in  Niagara  Falls  on  Feb.  27,  1905. 

Jeanne  L.  Labasse,  New  Orleans,  La. — 
Brian  Aherne  was  born  in  Kings  Norton,  Wor- 
cestershire, England.  He  is  six  feet  two  and  a 
half  inches  tall,  weighs  174  pounds,  has  light 
brown  hair  and  blue  eyes.  He  is  a  bachelor, 
and  his  next  picture  is  "Love  and  War"  with 
Merle  Oberon,  his  compatriot. 

Mary  Wilson,  Kope,  Ark. — Loretta 
Young's  first  four  pictures  were  "  Naught}'  But 
Nice"  —  "Her  Wild  Oat"  —  "Laugh  Clown 
Laugh"  and  "The  American  Beauty."  Man- 
Carlisle  is  not  married  and  her  new  picture  is 
"Lady  Be  Careful." 

C.  B.,  Galesburg,  III. — Your  favorite, 
Harry  Stockwell,  was  born  in  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
His  singing  attracted  attention  in  grade  school 
and  he  won  the  Kansas  City  solo  contest  for 
two  years  (the  same  years  Marion  Talley  won 
the  woman's  award).  He  then  toured  the 
Chautauqua  circuit,  got  a  job  as  music  critic 
to  help  pay  for  music  lessons,  won  a  scholarship 
to  the  Kastman  School  of  Music  and  was  signed 
for  Broadway  where  he  played  in  three  shows. 
While  singing  in  "As  Thousands  Cheer."  he 
was  signed  by  M-G-M  for  "The  Broadway 
Melody  of  1936."  He  is  live  feet  nine  inches 
tall,  weighs  155  pounds,  has  brown  hair  and 
blue  eyes,  is  married  to  Betty  Veronica,  and 
has  a  little  boy,  a  year  and  a  half  old.  His 
favorite  orchestra  is  the  New  York  Philhar- 
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Clark  Gable's  Romantic  Plight 
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probable  that  neither  one  of  them  realized 
how  deep  a  foundation  it  marked  for  the 
beginning  of  their  great  friendship. 

Laughter  was  not  new  to  Carole.  She  has 
always  been  a  little  mad — even  at  the  dizziest 
heights  of  her  stardom.  She's  never  taken 
anything  so  seriously — her  career,  her  mar- 
riage, her  divorce  from  William  Powell  or  even 
herself — that  her  great,  healing  sense  of  humor 
has  not  been  able  to  heal  the  wounds  suffered 
in  her  colorful  zest  for  life.  But  the  young, 
laughing-and-gay,  vital-and-intense  Carole 
must  have  been  a  brand  new  woman  experience 
to  Clark  Gable. 

Until  his  meeting  with  Carole,  the  impor- 
tant and  dominant  women  in  his  life  had  been 


people  cut  from  the  same  gusty  cloth  of  life. 
From  the  beginning  of  their  friendship,  they 
have  been  inseparable.  Other  men,  who  have 
been  in  love  with  the  flaming  Carole,  have 
dropped  from  the  scene  like  so  many  wilted 
petals.  For  behind  all  the  glitter  and  glamour 
of  the  movie-star  front,  Carole  has  the  same 
basic,  hard-rock  reality  that  motivates  Clark 
in  everything  he  does.  With  all  her  far-flung 
reputation  as  a  social  queen  of  Hollywood,  I 
can  imagine  Carole  dropping  a  shimmering 
evening  gown  from  her  shoulders,  to  get  into 
slacks  and  onto  the  back  seat  of  a  flivver — to 
go  tramping  off  to  the  backwoods  to  live  out 
of  cans  and  sleep  on  hard  cots,  loving  it  all. 
Carole's  gift  for  party  giving  isn't  so  much  a 


That  Stewart  lad  certainly  gets  around!  Here  he  is  with  Eleanor  Powell, 
Gertrude  Neisen  and  David  Gould,  dance  director,  at  the  Troc.  Miss  Neisen 
is  a  well  known  radio  and  night  club  singer,  who  recently  came  to  pictures 
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mature  and  experienced.  Josephine  Dillon 
had  brought  understanding  and  guidance  to 
the  inexperienced  boy  she  married,  and  her 
knowledge  of  the  dramatic  world  was  in- 
valuable to  Clark  as  he  stood  on  the  first  rung 
of  the  success  ladder.  Rea  Gable  had  had  three 
marriages  previous  to  her  union  with  Clark. 
A  charming  woman,  poised  and  refined,  she 
brought  cultural  sophistication  to  the  home 
life  of  the  young  actor  just  on  the  edge  of  a 
skyrocketing  career.  But  as  deep  as  was  her 
devotion  to  Clark,  her  heart  was  shared  by 
two  nearly  grown  children  and  their  problems. 
Knowing  Clark  Gable,  I  am  sure  that  he 
would  be  the  first  to  admit  the  fine  courage,  the 
material  and  social  help  these  mature  and 
experienced  women  brought  to  him  both  as 
an  actor  and  as  a  person. 

But  now,  for  the  first  time,  his  life  was 
suddenly  revolving  around  an  intensely  vivid 
girl  whose  vitality  and  zest  for  life  was  as 
strong  as  his  own. 

I  don't  believe  Clark  and  Carole  fell  in  love. 
I  think  they  crashed  into  it!  I  believe  they 
have  crashed  through  the  gags  and  the  silly 
things  they  do  together  to  a  revelation  that 
must  have  astounded  them  as  thoroughly  as 
it  intrigued  Hollywood;  that  underneath  all 
the  frivolity  and  nonsense  of  Valentine-Fords 
and  onion  corsages,  they  are  the  same  kind  of 


love  for  the  social  whirl  as  it  is  a  love  for  life — 
or  aliveness  in  any  form.  Up  or  down,  on  the 
crest  of  the  wave  or  braving  the  struggle,  she 
has  DARFD  Fate  to  bore  her;  and  Fate,  thus 
far,  has  never  accepted  the  challenge. 

IN  a  way,  it  is  too  bad  that  these  two  vital, 
'gusty  people  should  find  themselves  bally- 
hooed  at  the  latest  "that-way"  couple  of 
Hollywood.  It  is  too  bad  that  reporters  must 
inquire  timidly  in  the  captions  of  pictures 
showing  them  at  the  fights  ...  at  the  beach 
...  at  the  skating  rink  and  at  Carole's  pool: 
"Is  this  another  Hollywood  romance?  Are 
these  two  interested  in  one  another?"  It  is 
like  asking  if  the  tide  is  interested  in  the  moon 
— the  eaith  in  the  sun!  I  don't  believe  I'm 
guessing  when  I  venture  the  thought  that  their 
interest  surpasses  anything  either  of  them  have 
ever  known  in  life — even  the  careers  they  have 
both  fought  so  hard  to  build.  And  if  I  know 
Clark  Gable  at  all — I  can  promise  you  he  is 
going  to  light  for  this  great  love  of  his  life 
as  he  never  fought  for  anything  before. 

Because  there  is  going  to  be  a  fight'  Nol 
the  sort  of  fight  that  man-of-action  Gable  can 
combat  with  sheer  physical  strength,  but  a 
long  drawn-out  legal  battle  between  lawyers 
in  the  guise  of  "seconds"  with  the  possibility 
of  long  delays  while  decisions  are  contested. 


The  expected  divorce  between  the  Gables 
has  met  legal  tangles.  Something  has  come 
between  the  perfect  understanding  Clark  and 
Rea  seemed  to  have  at  the  time  of  their 
separation  The  newspapers  headlined  it: 
CLARK  GABLE  SUES  WIFF.  Sensational 
articles  bared  the  news  that  the  courts  would 
be  asked  to  settle  the  problems  of  their  com- 
munity property — the  courts  would  have  to 
settle  the  validity  of  the  agreement  they  made 
way  back  in  September,  1935.  At  that  time, 
Clark  claims,  he  made  a  huge  financial  settle- 
ment on  his  wife.  And  now,  he  further  claims, 
she  is  refusing  to  be  bound  by  the  property 
agreement  and  intends  to  breach  it  Mrs 
Gable  has  said  that  she  will  turn  the  entire 
matter  over  to  her  attorneys  and  that  she  has 
nothing  further  to  say. 

It  is  for  the  courts  to  decide  who  is  right  and 
who  is  wrong.  The  case,  as  a  legal  point,  is 
not  nearly  so  interesting,  not  half  so  important 
as  the  human  lives  and  emotions  that  are  af- 
fected by  it. 

W/HERE  large  movie-star  salaries  are  in- 
**  volved,  it  is  usually  impossible  to  obtain 
quick  legal  action  One  court  seldom  settles  the 
problem  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  This 
same  type  of  legal  battle  has  been  known  to 
drag  on  for  years.  The  actual  divorce  between 
Juliette  Crosby  Hornblow  and  Arthur  Horn- 
blow,  Jr.,  was  not  settled  until  five  long  years 
after  their  separation.  During  much  of  that 
time,  Myrna  Loy  and  Hornblow  waited;  they 
were  married  just  a  few  weeks  ago.  And  it 
begins  to  look  as  though  the  marital  difficul- 
ties between  George  Raft  and  his  wife  may 
never  be  settled  to  clear  the  way  for  the 
marriage  of  Raft  and  Virginia  Pine. 

So  now  Hollywood  is  asking,  with  heartfelt 
interest  for  everyone  concerned  in  this  newest 
legal  tangle:  "How  long  will  the  Gable  battle 
complicate  the  lives  and  the  happiness  of  the 
three  swell  people  involved?" 

The  great  pity  of  it  is  that  apparently  no 
one  is  to  blame  in  this  strange  fight  set  on  the 
stage  of  Hollywood  doings.  Rea  Gable  is 
not  the  type  of  woman  who,  because  a  great 
love  has  come  into  the  life  of  the  man  who 
was  once  her  husband,  would  deliberately 
throw  difficulties  in  his  path.  When  she 
announced,  of  her  own  volition,  that  her 
marriage  with  Clark  was  at  an  end,  it  was 
because  she  realized  how  final  the  break 
between  them  must  be.  She  made  her  own 
decision,  chose  her  own  path.  She  is  not  fight- 
ing, now,  to  reunite  her  life  with  Clark's. 
She  must  be  as  distressed  as  he  at  the  necessity 
of  bringing  their  differences  to  a  court  decision. 

But  the  two  who  are  most  desperately  and 
tragically  affected  by  this  misfortune  are 
Clark  and  Carole. 

Will  they  be  called  upon  to  weather  the 
unending  delays  that  have  brought  such 
heartache  and  unhappiness  into  the  lives  of 
others  embroiled  in  the  same  tangle? 

What  does  the  future  hold  for  their  love 
story  that  began  with  such  gallant  laughter? 

It  is  folly  to  attempt  an  answer  to  these 
foreboding  questions.  But  this  far,  I  am  willing 
to  gamble  my  last  cent;  whatever  the  future 
holds  for  them — wherever  the  ending — it  will 
find  them  together — Clark  and  Carole — side- 
by-side,  fighting  for  the  greatest  love  that  has 
ever  come  to  either  of  them! 
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Freedom  is  Glorifying  Ginger 


[  CONTINUED  FROM  PACE  2.S  ) 


I'm  not  fooling  myself.  A  new  romance,  a  new 
love,  a  new  promise  of  happiness  and  I  know 
as  surely  as  I'm  sitting  here,  Ginger  will  once 
again  obey  her  heart  and  let  everything  else 
go  hang.  It's  the  way  she  is,  the  way  she 
thinks  and  there's  nothing  anyone  can  do 
about  it." 

Fingers  are  crossed  these  days  in  Holly- 
wood for  Ginger  Rogers. 

She's  merging  a  dramatic  actress  in  her  new 
picture  "Mother  Cary's  Chickens."  The 
studio  plans  reveal,  Ginger  will  make  only  one 
musical  picture  a  year  with  Fred  Astaire. 
Radio  has  caught  her  attention  and  holds  it. 
Even  now  (and  we're  letting  you  in  on  secrets) 
she's  planning  a  new  weekly  series  of  dramatic 
sketches  over  the  air,  or  at  least  a  certain 
number  of  broadcasts  yearly. 

"\/ES,  I  have  one  heartache,"  she  told  me. 

'  "Just  one.  It  comes  from  not  having  the 
opportunity  to  try  the  stage  this  summer. 
Even  now  I  may  use  those  precious  two  weeks 
between  pictures  to  accept  an  offer  in  a  sum- 
mer stock  company  in  Massachusetts. 

"I  tell  you  this,"  and  her  eyes  were  earnest, 
"I'd  sacrifice  any  amount  of  Hollywood 
money  to  get  that  chance  on  the  stage.  To 
play  'Coquette'  just  once.  And  I  pray  that 
I  get  it." 

She's  emerged  from  her  confusion  of  mind, 
a  song  writer. 

"  I'm  going  ahead  with  it,  too,"  she  said. 
"To  be  a  dramatic  actress  in  movies,  to  gain 
experience  on  the  stage,  to  write  songs,  to  do 
more  radio  work,  are  just  a  few  of  the  things 
I'm  planning  on.  And  things  have  a  way  of 
happening  to  me,  you  know.  Heaven  knows 
I  never  planned  on  being  a  dancer.  If  anyone 
five  years  ago  had  asked  me  how  I'd  like  to  be 
Fred  Astaire's  dance  partner  I'd  have  been  too 
dazed  to  answer. 

"But  here  I  am — so — maybe  some  of  these 
other  things  will  come  true,  too." 

If  hard,  bitterly  hard,  work  is  needed  for 
Ginger's  attainments,  she  has  an  almost  ab- 
normal capacity  for  it. 

"Many  a  time,"  a  co-worker  told  me,  "I've 
seen  them  remove  Ginger's  sandal  after  a 
dance  sequence,  and  wipe  away  the  blood 
where  the  strap  had  cut  into  her  instep. 
Without  a  word  of  complaint  she  went  right 
back  for  more." 

Up  at  five  on  days  her  bright  red  hair  needs 
washing,  she's  off  to  the  studio  at  seven, 
stands  till  eight  while  they  sew  her  into  her 
dress  and  is  on  the  set  at  nine. 

"  If  we're  lucky,"  Mrs.  Rogers  laughed, 
eat  our  dinner  at  nine  in  the  evening. 
But  we're  seldom  that  lucky.  It's  usually 
ten  and  often  eleven." 

So  (iinger  can  take  it. 

She  moved  into  her  mother's  tiny  apart- 
ment when  the  break  finally  tame  with  Lew. 
The  housekeeper  had  to  move  out  to  make 
room. 

Now  up  in  the  hills  she's  building  a  seven 
room  house  for  just  herself  and  her  mother. 

"There's  a  new  road  of  finance  also  opened 
to  Ginger,"  her  mother  said.  "She  realizes 
from  looking  about  her,  that  all  too  soon  will 
her  earning  days  be  over  as  far  as  movies  are 
■  i  mi  emed. 

"From  now  on  she'll  write  checks  for  five 


dollars  and  maybe  on  gala  days  for  six,  but  no 
more.  Hand  in  hand  with  her  new  career, 
marches  her  new  career  in  finances." 

If  ever  a  mother-in-law  (and  to  picture  the 
youthful  lovely  Lela  Rogers  as  a  mother- 
in-law  is  ludicrous)  stood  back  on  the  side- 
lines and  tended  her  own  knitting  while 
Ginger's  marriage  went  on,  it  was  Lela 
Rogers. 

No  matter  how  large  or  how  small  the  party 
or  even  the  importance  of  the  event,  Lela 
Rogers  never  visited  Ginger's  home  except  at 
Lew's  invitation. 


Mary  Astor  and  her  four-year-old 
daughter,  Marylyn.  for  whose  custody 
she  is  fighting.  She  charges  that  her 
former  husband.  Dr.  Franklyn  Thorpe, 
forced    her    to    divorce    him    in     1935 


If  Lela  weren't  asked,  Ginger  knew  she  was 
never  hurt,  never  felt  slighted  or  cross.  She  was 
much  too  busy,  too  wise  and  too  active  to  be 
angry  or  even  peeved  at  being  omitted.  But 
Ginger  knew,  too,  if  Lela  were  included,  it  was 
because  Lew  had  said,  "  I  want  Lela." 

A  FRIEND,  close  to  the  family,  telling  of 
'  *  Ginger's  most  tryi.ig  months  of  unhappi- 
ness,  gave  me  this  bit  of  information. 

It  seems  Lew  had  informed  Ginger  he  would 
be  working  late  one  night  and  Ginger  invited 
a  girl  friend  to  accompany  her  to  the  pre- 
view of  her  new  picture. 

As  they  were  about  to  leave  the  house,  Lew 
entered  and  claimed  Ginger  had  a  dinner  date 
with  him. 

"  You  two  go,"  the  friend  begged.  "It's 
quite  all  right.     T  don't  mind  in  the  least." 

But  Lew  was  angry — bitterly  so.  "This 
can't  go  on,"  he  cried. 


It  was  then  Ginger  Rogers  knew,  despite 
all  her  trying,  despite  the  fact  she  had  thrown 
body  and  soul  into  making  her  marriage  last 
even  to  offering  up  her  career,  that  it  was  no 
use. 

She  saw  the  very  foundation  of  her  marriage 
undermined  by  just  such  petty  little  incidents 
as  this.  One  after  another.  Day  after  day, 
the  instability  of  her  marriage  was  revealed  to 
her  in  similar  occurrences — and  she  had  tried 

She  had  even  tried  going  to  Lew  when 
matters  had  reached  such  a  climax  some 
time  before. 

So  it  was  when  Lew  turned  and  said,  "Go 
to  your  preview,  this  is  the  end,"  Ginger 
turned  with  an  aching  heart  and  went  where 
her  studio  had  commanded  she  go.  While- 
Lew  angrily  strode  to  the  telephone  and  his 
lawyer. 

And  so  her  marriage  was  over.  Concern- 
ing it  Ginger,  herself,  is  silent,  uttering  no 
word  either  way. 

It  stays  locked  forever  in  her  heart — and 
always  will. 

For  five  years  close  friends  of  Ginger  have 
been  trying  to  tell  the  powers  that  be  that 
Ginger  was  a  perfect  blend  of  comedy  and 
dramatic  actress. 

For  five  years  the  studio  has  loudly  ac- 
claimed the  fact  that  Ginger  was  a  dancer. 
And  just  a  dancer. 

Until  last  week.  It  was  then  a  little  test,  of 
a  Miss  Ginger  Rogers  in  a  serious  dramatic 
role,  was  run  off  in  a  studio  projection  room. 

It's  the  friends  now  that  listen,  with  open- 
mouthed  astonishment  while  the  studio  tells 
them  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  a  new  Ginger 
Rogers  is  about  to  be  born. 

And  the  friends  pretend  no  end  of  amaze- 
ment at  the  news. 

\ V/E  asked  Ginger  about  those  other  pictures 
"  she  had  made  between  her  musicals  with 
Astaire. 

"They  made  money  in  proportion  to  their 
cost,  ballyhoo,  etc.,"  she  replied.  "There  can 
be  no  comparison  between  a  picture  costing 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  one 
costing  many  times  that  much.  Those  pictures 
in  proportion,  were  successful  pictures.  But 
naturally  they  in  no  way  reached  the  impor- 
tance of  a  Rogers-Astaire  musical." 

Ginger  Rogers  is  going  to  a  school  of  ex- 
perience to  achieve,  of  all  things,  glamour. 
And  she's  achieving  it. 

She  gives  more  thought  to  poise  and  diction. 

She's  learning  about  the  value  of  clothes,  to 
choose  them  and  allow  them  to  envelop  her  in 
an  aura  of  glamorous  appeal. 

"There  is  nothing,  nothing,  standing  in  the 
way  now  of  her  new  triumphs,"  her  mother 
said.  "Her  unfortunate  marriage  is  over.  Her 
confusion  of  mind  and  troubled  heart  is 
healed.   She  stands  on  the  brink. 

"Did  I  say  nothing?  I'm  sorry,  there  is 
just  one  thing.  And  that's  Ginger  herself. 
I  really  believe  there  are  no  lengths  now  to 
which  she  could  go  if  Ginger  would  forget 
one  thing.    Just  one. 

"  If  Ginger  could  forget  she's  a  woman  with 
a  woman's  heart. 

"  But  1  know  Ginger  Always  and  forever 
she'll  be  first  a  woman." 

And  therein  lies  her  stumbling  block. 
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fashion  letter 
for  September 


OW  ING  to  the  long  California  summer,  in- 
formation for  autumn  fashions  is  more  re- 
tarded than  it  is  in  the  east  However, 
the  prevailing  colors  I  have  seen  in  the  market 
are  greens,  soft  wines,  mulberrys,  browns  and 
grays.  Even  navy  holds  over  till  fall  here  as  it 
looks  well  under  our  brilliant  sun. 

Sheer  woolens  in  alpaca  weaves  are  popular,  as 
are  also  wool  crepes  and  jersey  weaves.  These 
are  much  used  for  the  "Hack  to  College'*  ward- 
robes now  in  preparation.  Often  tailored  into 
coat  dresses,  their  severity  is  softened  by  pique 
banding,  gay  contrasted  belts  and  attached  silk 
scarfs.  For  the  more  dressy  types  of  sheer 
woolens  the  tunic  is  important.  It  is  used  in 
Anne  Shirley's  formal  tea  frock  seen  on  page  (i(i. 
Here  it  is  short  and  perky.  It  varies  in  length  in 
different  type  frocks,  sometimes  short  and  flar- 
ing, sometimes  long  and  slinky. 

The  length  of  the  tunic  should  be  adapted  to 
the  individual  wearer  as  its  smartness  greatly 
depends  upon  where  it  cuts  her  height.  Properly 
gauged  in  length,  this  style  is  almost  universally 
becoming.  I  have  seen  it  used  for  evening 
dresses  in  the  studios.  Omar  Kiam  showed  me  a 
sketch  he  made  for  Ruth  Chatterton  in  "Dods- 
worth,"  where  the  heavy  material  used  for  the 
jacket  top  flared  into  a  short  peplum  which  ac- 
centuated the  slinky  satin  of  the  long  skirt. 
While  it  is  already  familiar  to  us,  it  is  too  flatter- 
ing a  fashion  to  be  discarded  without  a  long  run. 

For  the  first  time  accessories  such  as  bags, 
belts,  gloves  and  shoes  have  been  coordinated  as 
to  color,  and  this  autumn  it  will  be  possible  for 
women  to  obtain  in  matching  shades,  all  the 
accents  necessary  to  a  smart  ensemble.  Up  to 
now,  if  fashion  said  "green  accessories"  this  broad 
term  meant  any  old  green  and  the  customer 
found  difficulty  in  avoiding  clashing  shades  in 
shoes  and  gloves.  Now  this  difficulty  is  elim- 
inated. Colors  for  gloves  are  softer  than  here- 
tofore and  show  a  wider  range.  Greens,  browns 
and  wines  are  promised  for  shoes. 

Coats  continue  to  show  the  Directoire  in- 
fluence in  the  high-waisted  back  effect,  the  out- 
swing  often  starting  from  just  below  the  shoulder 
blades. 

Ski  Sails  will  no  doubt  be  inspired  by  the 
picture  "Lust  Horizon"  in  which  Jane  Wyatl 
wears  padded  jackets,  often  quilted  in  diamonds, 
of  Tibetan  origin.     Watch  for  them. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  polo  coat  several  stars  are 
wearing  swagger  models  of  closely  shaved  white 
fur.  They  arc  made  with  very  full  sleeves  which 
may  be  pushed  up  a  bit  over  the  arm  or  al- 
lowed to  drape  down  over  the  wrist  to  keep  I  he 
hands  warm.  The  neckline  is  finished  with  a 
high  collar  which  bullous  snugly  with  a  fur- 
covered  but  Ion. 


A  fall  costume,  worn  by  Gertrude  Michael, 
has  a  short  slim  skirt  of  black  wool  crepe  which 
is  worn  with  a  shirred  blouse  of  creamy  white 
satin.  Over  this  goes  a  quilted  coat  of  black 
wool  crepe  made  with  a  flaring  tunic  and  leg- 
o'-mutton  sleeves.  It  has  a  wide  crushed  belt 
of  black  suede. 

Bernard  Newman  of  RKO  predicts  for  fall: 
Fabrics  are  most  important.  Brilliant  and  un- 
usual fabrics,  which  have  never  before  been  seen, 
are  already  appearing  on  the  market.  Metal- 
lies,  metallic  threads,  velvets  and  all  the  more 
brilliant  and  elaborate  silks  are  all  varied  in  new 
ways.  Color  in  metals  reaches  new  heights. 
Flared  pephtms,  both  short  and  long,  and  ex- 
aggerated shoulders  are  predominating  features. 
Sleeves  are  shirred,  gathered,  pleated  in  in- 
tricately cut  lines.  Skirt  lengths  for  daytime  are 
thirteen  to  fourteen  inches  from  the  floor;  for 
evening,  to  the  floor.  Colors:  Rich,  bright,  glow- 
ing shades  will  lead;  dark  greens,  beige,  Ensenada 
red,  and  blue,  particularly  an  odd  blue  with 
considerable  gray  in  it.  Coats:  if  flared  the  flare 
will  start  high  in  the  back. 

The  long  coat  will  come  into  its  own  this  winter, 
those  to  the  hem  of  the  dress  replacing  the  three- 
quarter  lengths. 

Travis  Banton  has  designed  neckwear  for 
Claudette  Colbert's  new  picture  "Maid  of 
Salem"  which  will  undoubtedly  be  inspirational. 
The  collars  and  fichus,  the  deep  curl's  and  various 
other  details  are  demure  and  simple  but  devas- 
tatingly  becoming  to  Claudette. 

Billie  Burke's  wardrobe  in  "My  American 
Wife"  offers  some  excellent  suggestions  for  the 
older  women,  notably  her  kasha  suit  which  has 
a  slim  skirt  and  a  flaring  cavalier  cape,  with  deep 
lapels  of  timber  wolf,  which  is  almost  the  same 
shade   as   the   kasha. 

With  this  she  wears  a  brown  taffeta  blouse 
and  a  crushed-in  beige  hat  of  felt  with  a  frou- 
frou of  feathers. 

For  Gail  Patrick,  just  starting  "Murder  with 
Pictures,"  Edith  Head  has  designed  a  dress 
which  the  fitting  department  told  her  could  not 
be  made.  But  she  did  it.  and  it  is — heavenly. 
The  material  is  ice-blue  satin— an  evening  gown. 
of  course,  with  an  extreme,  square  d^colletage. 
The  skirt  is  voluminous,  circular,  a  mass  of  in- 
verted, unpressed  pleats.  A  deep  pleat  of 
diamond-cut  sapphire  stones  adds  animation  to 
the  gown. 

CidW  will  also  wear  a  severely  tailored  cape 
over  her  suit,  instead  of  a  coat  In  fact  at  Par- 
amount they  are  making  capes  of  woolen  male- 
rials,  liglil  in  weight  and  I'ur-trimmed,  all  the 
way  up  the  cloak  range  to  an  evening  version  in 
chiffon,  layer  after  layer  of  il  in  every  known 
shade  of  blue. 


BY  KATHLEEN   HOWARD 
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Private  Life  of  Nelson  Eddy 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  3/ 


Still,  he  tried.  The  position  his  mother  had 
picked  up  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
paid  well  but  not  enough — Nelson's  pittance 
meant  the  difference  between  scrimping  and 
merely  scraping  by.  And  in  a  little  while,  of 
course,  the  executives  began  to  get  the  cashier 
when  they  asked  tor  him.  Later  they  even  got 
used  to  the  unnamable  snatches  of  song  that 
came  drifting  thiough;  it  didn't  matter,  if  you 
talked  loudly  enough. 

Surprisingly,  he  kept  his  promise  about  study- 
ing.     Nelson  may  have  devoured  and  digested 


whether  I  liked  it  or  not.  But  in  my  new  es- 
tate no  one  insisted  that  I  read  a  compendium 
on  history;  I  didn't  have  to  re-check  a  lot  of 
dates  and  names  that  bored  me. 

"And  so  1  was  able  to  catch  the  magnificent 
pageant  of  a  civilization  progressing  through 
knowledge  and  art  and  science  along  the  cen- 
turies. I  was  able  to  spend  an  hour  enjoying 
the  ifi.ct  that  some  Louis  or  other  had  put  up  a 
sign  in  a  courtyard  reading,  '  God  is  hereby  for- 
bidden to  work  Miracles  in  this  spot^  by  order 
of  the  King,'  instead  of  wasting  that  hour  re- 


Two  of  the  first  families  of  the  screen  appear  together  to  cheer  the  first  lady 
of  the  stage,  Katherine  Cornell,  who  played  "St.  Joan"  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Biltmore.  Of  course  you  recognize  Doug  Fairbanks,  Sr.,  Mrs.  Fairbanks 
(Lady  Ashley),  Norma  Shearer  and  her  producer  husband,  Irving  Thalberg 


the  Alger  books,  as  his  mother  had  charged, 
but  perhaps  in  this  case  they  helped.  Because 
continuing  his  education  at  that  point  meant 
reading  in  the  niggardly  spaces  of  time  between 
Hashes  on  the  switchboard,  reading  at  lunch, 
reading  through  the  evenings;  a  program  only 
possible  under  the  stimulus  of  some  great  ex- 
ample. 

"Mother  helped  me  pick  the  best  background 
books,"  Nelson  told  me.  "I  got  Wells'.  'Out- 
line of  History'  and  a  lot  of  general  things  on 
si  icrice  and  economics  and  mathematics — and 
it  wasn't  especially  hard.  You  see  my  attitude 
was  different.  Before,  in  school,  reading  these 
things  would  have  been  a  task  set  for  me  by  a 
kind  of  petty  tyrant,  a  job  that  had  to  be  done 


hearsing  meaningless  names  and  statistics." 
Thus  his  studying  was  no  martyrdom.  He 
enjoyed  it.  It  was  a  pastime  that  took  the 
place,  for  him,  of  small  puppy  loves  and  awk- 
wark  sophomoric  dances  and  running  around 
with  the  "fellas"  on  the  eternal  quest  of  mis- 
chief. Oh,  of  course  he  had  yearnings  for  that 
sort  of  thing.  Naturally.  At  times  he  must 
have  wished  vaguely  that  things  could  have 
been  different,  that  he  might  have  lived  out 
his  teens  in  a  less  Lincolnian  fashion. 

Nevertheless,  the  man  Eddy,  as  he  exists 
today,  is  a  direct  result  of  that  period.  Nelson, 
today,  is  sincere,  serious,  an  incomparable 
idealist.  He  lives  in  a  hard,  cynical,  brilliant 
town   that    bursts   with   disillusionment — and 


moves  quietly  along  surrounded  by  all  the 
illusions  he  wants  to  keep.  He  has  built  around 
himself  a  barrier  so  impregnable  that  nothing 
— no  one — can  get  to  him  unless  he  opens  that 
little  door  in  his  armor,  a  circumstance  that 
seldom  happens.  Which  doesn't  mean  he  is  a 
recluse,  a  kind  of  special  hermit  living  the  pure 
life  within  the  confines  of  his  tremendous  Bev- 
erly Hills  mansion.  His  parties  are  famous  in 
a  city  of  famous  parties. 

Anyway  the  tomes  on  biology,  psychology, 
ancient  history  in  the  manner  of  Plutarch,  and 
innumerable  correspondence  courses  (he  sub- 
scribed to  them  all)  began  to  have  their  effect. 
The  kid  at  the  switchboard  began  to  show  an 
altogether  amazing  knowledge  of  things  and 
people  and  far-off  places.  He  became  an  adult 
personality,  intelligent  and  likable.  Uncle 
Clark  Kendrick,  having  heard  the  persistent 
rumors  that  his  nephew  showed  what  is  known 
in  business  circles  as  "promise,"  came  down  to 
the  switchboard  one  afternoon  and  remarked 
that  if  Nelson  liked,  Nelson  might  remove  his 
earphones  and  proceed  to  the  shipping  depart- 
ment where  a  foreman  waited  to  install  a  new 
clerk.  Four  dollars  more  a  week,  added  Uncle 
Clark,  would  be  included  in  Nelson's  envelope 
from  now  on 

Somehow  young  Eddy  wasn't  as  excited  as 
he  should  have  been.  Watching  a  world  go  by 
over  thousands  of  printed  pages  has  a  special 
kind  of  effect  on  a  person;  to  a  boy  who  had 
just  finished  living  a  vicarious  but  enlivening 
month  or  two  in  the  rollicking  madhouse  of 
King  Richard's  court,  a  clerkship  in  the  Mott 
Iron  Works  seemed  curiously  unadventurous. 

One  night  he  heard  of  a  chance  to  substitute 
for  an  incapacitated  trap  drummer  in  a  nearby 
dancing  academy;  Nelson  went  to  his  foreman 
and  asked  to  be  let  off  early.  "Lot  of  extra 
work  this  evening,"  the  boss  said  casually. 
"You  better  stick  around."  So  Nelson  stuck 
around,  sullenly  and  with  muttered  impreca- 
tions as  he  worked. 

The  injustice  of  it  grew  in  his  mind  over  a 
period  of  weeks  until  finally  it  had  to  be  ex- 
pressed; simply,  he  went  to  his  uncle  and  quit. 


M! 


IRS.  EDDY,  when  Nelson  told  her,  looked 
'thoughtfully  at  him  for  a  time  and  then 
smiled  suddenly.  Being  wise,  she  said  nothing. 
And  her  son,  after  a  week  or  two  of  restless  in- 
activity and  persistent  job-hunting,  went  strid- 
ing one  day  into  the  editorial  offices  of  the 
Philadelphia  Press,  on  the  corner  of  Seventh 
and  Chestnut.  They  hired  him,  there,  as  night 
cashier,  night  clerk  and  night  ad-taker — at 
eight  dollars  a  week. 

Financially  he  had  slipped  backward  a  notch; 
but  from  every  other  standpoint  this  was  ad- 
vancement. Still  studying,  this  time  during 
the  day  because  his  nights  were  full,  he  began 
to  write  obituary  notices  at  half-space  rates. 
And  into  those  routine  paragraphs  went  all 
the  intensive  effort  and  careful  thought  of 
Nelson's  nature — so  that  regular  readers  of 
the  death  column  began  to  notice  that  the 
copy  had  acquired  almost  a  sprightly  aura.  It 
offended  some,  amused  others — but  to  Nelson, 
as  he  sat  in  the  early  morning,  reading  his  stuff 
from  the  sticky,  fresh-from-the-press  sheets, 
this  was  the  beginning  of  an  ambition.  He 
wanted,  suddenly  and  with  all  his  heart,  to  be 
a  reporter. 

[  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE  82  ] 
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(^afo&/£mwfa&  beauty  bath 


protects  daintiness 
leaves  skin  sweet 


CAROLE  LOMBARD 
Famous  Paramount  Star 


LOVELY  screen  star — a  famous  and  beautiful 
woman — Carole  Lombard  tells  you  a  simple 
beauty  secret  you'll  find  easy  and  delightful  to  follow. 

You'll  be  amazed  at  the  way  a  luxurious  Lux  Toilet 
Soap  bath  peps  you  up.  The  ACTIVE  lather  of  this  fine 
soap  sinks  deep  into  the  pores,  carries  away  stale  per- 
spiration, every  trace  of  dust  and  dirt,  leaves  skin  really 
clean — smooth — delicately  fragrant. 

"A  swell  way  to  protect  daintiness!"  popular  girls 
say.  Why  don't  you  use  this  fine  complexion  soap  for 
your  daily  beauty  bath,  too?  It's  the  soap  9  out  of  10 
screen  stars  use  to  keep  skin  flawless. 
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His  own  paper,  knowing  his  tender  years, 
would  hear  nothing  of  it.  So  he  went  to  the 
Evening  Pu'lic  Ledger.  He  looked  eighteen 
and  swore  he  was;  and  those  were  better  days 
for  embryo  scribblers.  The  Ledger,  said  its 
city  editor,  could  afford  to  take  a  chance.  But 
the  chance  would  be  a  meager  and  cautious 
one,  as  it  turned  out,  because  Nelson  was 
handed  pretty  deadly  assignments:  lodge  meet- 
ing notices,  accounts  of  business  gatherings, 
statistical  reviews.  They  bored  him  and  bis 
resuitant  work  reflected  that  boredom — so  that 
when  it  came  time  to  revise  the  staff  Nelson 
was  first  among  the  ones  to  go. 

Philosophically  he  took  his  hat  and  walked 
over  to  the  Evening  Bulletin. 

THEN  for  the  first  time,  life  ceased  to  be  a 
'  matter  of  work  and  eat  and  sleep,  with 
hours  spent  walking  the  long-dead  streets  of 
long-dead  cities  through  the  medium  of  print. 
This  young  man  who  had  seen  so  little  of  actual 
events  and  current  affairs  suddenly  saw  too 
much  of  these  things.  He  covered  murders, 
standing  with  quivering  stomach  at  the  nau- 
seous scene  of  outrage.  He  went  through  the 
doors  of  hovels  and  noted  on  a  sheet  of  folded 
copy  how  old  the  corpse  was,  and  how  ragged, 
and  how  drunk  at  the  time  of  death.  Then  he 
went  back  to  the  office  and  wrote,  "Murder  is 
suspected  in  the  death  early  today  of  Mrs. 
Mary  O'Hallahan,  fifty-three,  whose  body 
was  found  in  her  flat,  a  downtown  tenement, 
under  conditions — "  and  so  forth.  After  a 
few  months  he  ceased  to  mind  very  much. 

He  covered  big  league  baseball,  sitting  in 
covered  and  uncovered  press  boxes  and  keeping 
careful  track  of  runs  and  strikes  and  innings. 
He  covered  political  conventions.  He  covered 
business  scandals.  He  covered  public  trials  in 
noisy,  crowded  courtrooms. 

He  covered,  in  its  entirety,  the  seamy,  rush- 
ing, shouting  life  of  a  great  American  city — 
and  from  it  acquired  the  supreme  sophistica- 
tion, the  beautiful  tolerance,  the  casual  cyni- 
cism of  his  journalistic  brethren,  to  combat  the 
naivete  and  ingenuous  viewpoint  of  his  earlier 
teens.  An  incongruity?  Certainly.  And 
again,  if  you  possess  the  insistent  need  for 
analysis,  you  can  find  the  result  in  the  Nelson 
Eddy  of  19,36.  He  has,  now,  all  the  various 
characteristics  engendered  by  a  hard-working 
hard-studying  boyhood  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  qualities  he  acquired  during  the  years  of 
metropolitan  newspaper  work. 

But  the  idealism,  the  serious  outlook,  the 
introspection  of  the  Mott  Iron  Works  period 
are  uppermost  still.    They  got  there  first. 

He  joined  an  advertising  agency,  finally; 
and  with  more  time  of  his  own  began  to  spend 
evenings  at  the  homes  of  friends,  relaying  pho- 
nograph records  and  doing  the  vocals  himself. 
"Those  friends,"  he  told  me,  "had  good  mus- 
ical backgrounds  and  I  learned  to  like  the  bet- 
ter type  of  music  best.  I  bought  records  of 
Campanari  and  Scotti  and  Ruffo  and  Amato 
and  sat  listening  until  I  had  learned  an  aria 
and  then  I  would  bawl  out  the  notes  at  the  top 
of  my  lungs.  Of  course  I  recognized  the  differ- 
ence in  my  handling  of  the  song  and  the  way 
Caruso  would  have  done  it  Hut  then  I  tried 
very  hard  to  learn  from  the  masters  who  sang 
from  the  little  wax  discs.  I  was  used  to  teach- 
ing myself  tilings,  after  so  many  years  of  study- 
ing without  any  outside  help." 

He  grinned,  remembering.  "I  had  a  good 
range  and  plenty  of  volume — and  I  would  sing 
to  the  phonograph  accompaniment  when  guests 
would  visit.  And  when  I'd  get  to  a  part  of  the 
aria  where  the  difference  between  my  technique 


and  Campanari's  was  too  obvious,  I'd  merely 
stick  out  my  chest  and  take  a  long  breath  and 
drown  Campanari  out.    It  was  very  effective." 

DCT  not  entirely  satisfactory,  you  under- 
stand. Slowly  from  this  amusing  pastime 
came  the  beginning  knowledge  that  perhaps 
his  voice  wasn't  so  bad  after  all.  He'd  almost 
forgotten  the  early  days  of  Grace  Church  when, 
combed  and  scrubbed,  he  would  stand  in  the 
choir  stall  and  lift  his  clear  boy-soprano  voice 
in  reverent  melody;  then  white-gloved  ladies 
would  approach  his  mother  after  the  service 
and  murmur  polite  congratulations:  "Just  too 
wonderful,  Mrs.  Eddy.  Such  a  sturdy  little 
fellow — and  he  does  sing  so  sweetly!"  Now, 
after  he  had  finished  the  Drinking  Song,  from 
Hamlet,  in  a  voice  just  as  clear  but  not  as 
sweet,  his  mother's  guests  would  crow,  "  But 
my  goodness,,  that's  manelous!  You  really 
ought  to  do  something  with  that  voice."  And 
they  spoke  less  from  courtesy,  more  from  gen- 
uine delight. 

In  Philadelphia  lived  David  Bispham,  the 


IT  WAS  HATE  AT 
FIRST  SIGHT 

Ida  Lupino's  love  story — the  romantic 
facts  about  the  two  men  who  have 
done  so  much  to  mould  her  career — 
will  appear  in  full  for  the  first  time 
in  the  next  issue.  Don't  miss  this  thrill- 
ing insight  into  the  emotional  life  of 
this  vivid  and  growing  star.  Read,  "It 
Was  Hate  at.  First  Sight,"  in — 

October  PHOTOPLAY 
Out  September   10th 


Nelson  Eddy  of  his  day,  the  ranking  baritone 
of  America.  Nelson,  satisfied  at  last  that  he 
could  learn  nothing  more  from  the  phono- 
graphs, took  himself  and  his  voice  to  Bispham 
and  asked  for  judgment.  "I'm  pretty  sure  I 
can  sing,"  said  Eddy  forthrightly;  "so  will  you 
teach  me?" 

"Sing  now,  then,"  Bispham  compromised. 
"And  we'll  see." 

So  Nelson  filled  the  great  singer's  music  room 
with  rich,  resoundant  song,  and  when  he  had 
finished,  stood  awkwardly  silent  for  a  moment, 
and  then  went  away.  Next  afternoon  the  post- 
man brought  Bispham's  answer — a  photograph 
of  himself  inscribed  (with  the  ponderous  light- 
ness of  most  great  men)  "To  Nelson  Eddy,  the 
coming  baritone — or  I  am  much  'mistook.'  " 

"Of  course  that  was  the  beginning,"  Nelson 
said,  sitting  precariously  on  the  card  table  in 
his  playroom.  "  I  kept  my  advertising  job 
and  had  Bispham  coach  me  for  a  little  while, 
and  then  he  died.  But  by  then,  I  was  convinced 
there  might  be  a  future  for  me  in  singing,  so  I 
looked  up  another  teacher." 

YOU  can,  if  you  like,  survey  the  rise  to  fame  of 
Nelson  Eddy  by  periods  clearly  divided  and 
each  distinctly  separate  in  itself.  As  examples 
of  his  character  and  personality  they're  out- 
standing, because  they  follow  each  other  in  a 
progressive,  inexorable  fashion — each  a  step 
above  the  one  before,  each  a  solid  hard-earned 
advancement;  precisely  the  type  of  career  you 
would  expect  this  man  to  build  for  himself. 
Having  made  up  his  mind  to  become  a  good 
singer,  he  analyzed  his  chances  and  chose  the 
surest,  safest  method  of  reaching  his  goal. 
Having  found  his  star,  he  hitched  his  wagon 
to  it  with  a  new,  strong  rope. 


Interlude  number  one  was  concerned  first 
with  study,  and  then  a  valiant  effort  to  get 
before  the  public  on  a  genuine  stage.  It 
wasn't  very  difficult:  he  went  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Operatic  Society,  sang  "Aida"  for  them 
in  an  audition,  and  was  given  the  job  on  the 
spot.  He  went  to  the  Savoy  Company,  and 
sang  for  them,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
cast  of  a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operetta.  He 
heard  about  a  snooty,  social  Little  theater 
group  called  "The  Plays  and  Players,"  and 
went  to  them.  They  looked  up  his  ancestry 
and  signed  him  for  two  plays. 

Finally  he  was  cast  in  "The  Marriage  Tax." 
a  musical  for,  and  of  the  elite,  produced  mag- 
nificently at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Phila- 
delphia by  Mrs.  George  Dallas  Dixon.  The 
papers  next  day  spoke  in  superlatives  of  an 
anonymous  young  baritone  who  had  stolen  the 
show. 

"  Who,"  demanded  the  critics  in  bold-faced 
type,  "played  The  King  of  Greece  last  night?" 

That  was  first  recognition — and  a  pleasant 
finale  for  the  opening  period  in  his  upward 
progress:  because  one  Alexander  Smallens,  con- 
ductor of  the  Philadelphia  Civic  Opera  Com- 
pany, chose  this  time  to  discover  that  among 
his  more  unexceptional  artists  was  one  with  a 
Voice — full,  golden,  and  in  the  finest  tradition. 
He  would,  announced  Mr.  Smallens,  develop 
this  Voice,  make  of  it  a  glorious  gift  to  be 
offered  the  public.  To  his  credit  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  did. 

Under  his  tutelage,  Nelson  learned  to  be  an 
opera  singer,  with  all  the  careful  technique  and 
all  the  trimmings  of  that  ilk.  He  sang,  over  a 
period  of  years,  something  like  twenty-eight 
roles;  each  a  separate  problem,  each  a  distinct 
milestone  along  his  path  to  success. 

A  MONG  the  group  of  costumed,  gesturing 
'^people  who  gathered  periodically  on  the 
stage  of  that  opera  house  was  a  young  man 
named  Edouard  Lippe — fine  singer,  incompar- 
able friend  to  Nelson  They  met  casually  in  dress- 
ing rooms  and  wings,  stood  beside  each  other 
while  the  auditorium  shook  with  the  rousing 
male  trio  from  "Faust."  Redouble  ma  force  et 
mon  courage!  they  would  finish  together;  and 
Lippe  would  remark  afterward  that  Nelson 
had  held  that  final  note  pretty  well. 

"Why  don't  you  study  under  Vilonat?" 
Lippe  suggested  one  night.  "He  taught  me. 
and  he's  the  greatest  maestro  in  these  parts. 
If  anybody  can  turn  that  marvelous  voice  of 
yours  into  a  real  paying  proposition,  he  can." 

He  could,  it  turned  out  when  Nelson  went 
to  see  him.  "Of  course.  A  matter  of  hard 
work,  of  long  hours  of  practice,  of  rigid  routine, 
a  year  or  two  in  Paris,  Dresden." 

Nelson  picked  up  his  hat.  "I  just  haven't 
that  much  money,"  he  explained  simply. 
"Paris,  Dresden — good  Lord,  can  you  think 
how  much  it  could  cost?" 

Lippe  talked  to  him  again.  "Listen  to 
me — "  began  Lippe.  Eddy  did.  For  two  hours. 

So  that  finally,  convinced,  he  said,  "I'll  get 
the  money  if  I  can  " 

There  was  a  friend  of  his  family's — a  banker 
— of  whom  he  might  ask  a  favor  as  big  as  this. 
To  the  banker  he  went,  and  said.  "When  I've 
made  something  of  myself,  and  when  my  voice 
is  earning  a  salary  for  me,  I'll  pay  you  back." 

Ami  the  banker  said,  "Certainly." 

Ahead  of  Nelson  Eddy  lay  the  most  exciting 
episodes   of  his  life;   triumph   in   the   op<  • 
■world,  his  entrance  into  Hollywood.    To  under- 
stand Xelson  Eddy  you  must  read  next  month's 
installment  of  his  colorful  life  story. 
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by  clearing  skin  irritants 
out  of  the  blood 

Copyright,  1036,  Standard  Brand?  Incorporated 


Don't  let  adolescent  pimples  keep 
YOU  from  being  admired 

UNSIGHTLY  skin  blemishes  are  a  big  trial 
to  many  young  people  during  the  years 
that  follow  the  beginning  of  adolescence — from 
about  13  to  25,  or  even  longer. 

Important  glands  develop  at  this  time,  and 
final  growth  takes  place.  Disturbances  occur 
throughout  the  entire  system.  The  skin,  espe- 
cially, gets  very  sensitive.  Waste  poisons  in  the 
blood  irritate  this  sensitive  skin,  and  it  breaks 
out  in  pimples. 

But  even  severe  cases  of  adolescent  pimples 
can  be  corrected.  Fleischmann's  fresh  Yeast 
clears  these  skin  irritants  out  of  the  blood. 
Then,  the  pimples  disappear. 

Eat  3  cakes  of  Fleischmann's  Yeast  regularly 
each  day,  before  meals.  Eat  it  plain,  or  dissolved 
in  a  little  water  until  your  skin  is  entirely  clear. 
Start  today. 


My  Reminiscences  of  PHOTOPLAY 
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arrival  in  Hollywood,  after  her  great  success  in 
DuBarry.  Of  all  the  women  I  ever  met  I 
think  Pola  was  the  most  fascinating.  I  can 
see  her  now  with  her  wild  black  hair,  her 
blazing  black  eyes,  her  heavy  black  eyebrows — 
and  I  watched  producers,  who  seemed  to  me 
incredibly  stupid,  change  her  into  just  another 
Hollywood  beauty.  She  had  an  organ  in  her 
house  and  Herb  Howe  and  a  number  of  us  used 
to  go  up  there  and  listen  to  her  play  and  then 
listen  for  more  hours  while  she  talked  She 
knew  life — that  woman. 

Cat  parties.  We  weren't  as  social  then  as 
Hollywood  has  since  become.  Everything  was 
pretty  simple.  Few  people  exactly  gave  parties 
and  nobody  dressed  much.  You  just  got  asked 
to  dinner.  But  the  cat  parties  were  grand  fun. 
On  Friday  nights  the  men  went  to  the  fights  in 
Hollywood.  Very  few  women  ever  went.  So 
we  all  got  together  at  each  other's  houses  and 
played  bridge  or  gossiped  and  had  a  swell 
time.  I  remember  how  the  Talmadges — Peg, 
Natalie,  Norma  and  Constance  used  to  get 
together  in  one  corner — after  they'd  probably 
been  together  all  day  And  Mary  Pickford 
sometimes  with  her  mother,  and  sometimes 
with  Frances  Marion,  and  Colleen  Moore, 
wide-eyed  and  so  sweet,  with  her  funny 
bobbed  hair,  always  shy  and  never  talking 
much. 

I  WILL  never  forget  one  night  riding  down  the 
I  hill  from  Frances  Marion's  house,  after  a  cat 
party,  with  Colleen  and  Anna  Q.  Nilsson. 
There  was  one  of  those  terrible  coast  fogs  and 
the  road  was  a  narrow  one,  cut  into  the  side 
of  a  hill.  We  edged  along  a  foot  at  a  time, 
unable  to  see  our  own  headlights.  I  think  it 
was  Colleen's  car  and  chauffeur  and  we  three 
sat  in  the  back  and  held  onto  each  other  and 
prayed.  Colleen  and  I  were  scared  out  of  our 
wits  but  Anna  Q.  never  turned  a  hair. 

I  think  I  learned  more  about  courage  from 
Anna  Q.  than  anyone  else  I  ever  met.  The 
long  years  of  anguish  that  she  went  through, 
after  her  accident,  were  sheer  martyrdom. 
She  had  been  struck  down  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  career,  when  she  was  so  very  young. 
For  months  she  lay  in  casts,  then  walked  on 
crutches,  almost  always  in  pain.  I  used  to  go 
to  see  her  a  lot  in  the  hospital,  and  I  never 
once  heard  her  complain,  never  saw  her  any- 
thing but  cheerful. 

Along  came  Clara  Bow.  I  am  not  sure  but 
I  think  Clara's  pictures  earned  more  money  in 
a  year  than  any  other  star's  have  ever  done. 
Clara  Bow — the  "  It"  girl. 

I  helped  Clara  give  her  first  dinner  party. 
It  was  on  Christmas  Eve.  I  loved  Clara. 
There  was  always  about  her  a  simplicity  and  a 
naturalness  that  nothing  could  alter.  She 
never  "went  Hollywood."  I  don't  think  she 
ever  cared  much  about  making  pictures.  And 
1  knew  something  of  the  terrible  tragedy  of 
her  background,  her  early  days  of  starvation 
and  fear,  her  devotion  to  her  mother,  who 
died  and  who  had  worked  so  hard  in  an  effort 
to  take  care  of  her  little  girl.  Clara  had  nevei 
had  any  background,  and  very  little  schooling. 
And  suddenly  she  found  herself  a  great  movie 
star,  the  center  of  adoration  and  attention, 
earning  more  money  in  a  week  than  she  had 
ever  seen  in  a  year. 

She  did  a  lot  of  foolish  things.  She  got  into 
a   lot   of   messes.      But   she   remained   Clara 


Bow — big-hearted,  over-generous,  over-loving. 
That  first  dinner  party  was  amazing.  I 
remember  she  asked  me  to  arrange  the  place 
cards  I  did — and  put  a  well-known  producer 
next  to  Clara,  and  his  wife  down  at  the  other 
end.  Clara  came  in  and  took  a  look  at  it  and 
said,  "Oh  no.  You'll  put  the  husbands  and 
wives  together."  I  said,  "But,  Clara,  you 
can't  do  that.  When  people  go  out  to  dine 
they  sit  next  to  someone  else,  for  some  new 
conversation  and  new  contacts."  "Not  in 
my  house  they  don't,"  said  Clara.  "I  get  in 
enough  trouble  without  that."  And  they 
didn't. 


The  lean  Hersholts.  both  ardent  de- 
votees of  music  in  any  form,  arrive 
at  the  Hollywood  Bowl  for  one  of  the 
famous    symphonies    under    the    stars 


I  think  the  loveliest  woman  I  ever  knew  was 
Florence  Vidor.  I  never  got  tired  of  looking  at 
her.  And  Florence — who  is  now  Mrs.  Jascha 
Heifetz — was  as  lovely  inside  as  she  was  out. 
Her  home  became  the  first  real  salon  Holly- 
wood ever  knew,  the  home  which  now  belongs 
to  John  Monk  Saunders  and  his  beautiful 
wife,  Fay  Wray.  And  she  had  about  the  first 
tennis  court.  Ronald  Colman,  Dick  Barthel- 
mess,  Jack  Gilbert,  Fred  Niblo  and  Enid 
Bennett,  George  Fitzmaurice,  Paul  Bern,  used 
to  congregate  there  as  later  we  met  at  Jack 
Gilbert's  on  the  hill. 

Of  them  all,  I  loved  two  people  best. 

They  are  both  dead  and  sometimes  the 
missing  of  them  grows  pretty  bad. 

The  first  was  Barbara  l.a  Marr. 

WHEN  I  first  met  Bobby,  I  was  a  reporter 
on  the  Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald.  It 
was  my  first  job.  I  still  had  curls  down  my  back 
and  I  got  seven  dollars  a  week,  which  was  too 
much  for  me. 

In  the  juvenile  court  one  day  I  saw  a  girl 
named  Reatha  Watson.  The  judge  was  send- 
ing   her    back    to    some   small    town    because 


he  said  she  was  too  beautiful  to  be  running 
around  loose. 

I  took  her  back  to  the  office,  we  photo- 
graphed her — and  she  went  away. 

Several  years  later,  when  I  was  on  Photo- 
play, Mark  Larkin,  who  was  then  publicity 
man  for  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Sr.  called  me  up 
and  said  that  Doug  had  at  last  found  a  woman 
to  play  "Milady"  in  the  Three  Musketeers. 
Her  name,  he  said,  was  Barbara  La  Marr.  I 
dashed  over  and  —  found  again  my  too- 
beautiful  girl,  Reatha  Watson. 

There  never  was  anyone  like  Barbara.  Her 
beauty,  her  mind  with  its  amazing  breadth  and 
vision,  her  sweetness,  her  loyalty — she  was 
tops. 

One  of  the  few  rows  Jim  and  I  ever  had  was 
over  Barbara.  She  went  to  Rome  to  make 
"The  Eternal  City"  and  when  she  came  back 
she  brought  me  a  fur  coat  from  Paris.  Now  I 
had  never  had  a  fur  coat  and  I  was  pretty 
thrilled  about  the  idea. 

But  Jim  wouldn't  let  me  take  it.  He  said 
it  wasn't  good  policy  for  the  magazine  for  an 
editor  to  accept  expensive  presents  from 
screen  stars. 

I  yelled,  till  I  was  black  in  the  face,  that 
Bobby  was  my  best  friend,  that  we  had  lived 
together,  that  it  was  a  personal  gift,  not  a  pro- 
fessional one.  But  in  the  end  he  made  me 
give  it  back.  So  the  next  year,  when  I  went  to 
New  York,  I  just  borrowed  it. 

THE  other  person,  who  is  still  shrined  in  my 
heart,  was  Wally  Reid.  I've  never  been  able 
to  talk  much  about  Wally.  He  and  his  wife, 
Dorothy,  were  my  best  friends  when  I  was 
growing  up  and  fighting  up  with  Hollywood. 
Some  day  his  whole  story  will  be  told — per- 
haps in  fact,  perhaps  in  fiction.  Wally  had 
too  many  gifts,  too  much  charm,  too  sensitive 
a  soul. 

Walking  back  down  Photoplay's  memory 
lane,  I  come  upon  one  group  that  doesn't 
usually  get  into  print,  but  that  as  a  whole  is 
dearer  to  me  than  any  other.  They  were  kid 
press  agents  in  the  days  when  I  was  a  kid  mag- 
azine editor.  Brats,  they  were.  And  they 
were  so  good  to  me,  they  helped  me  so  much, 
they  were  so  finely  loyal  that  even  now  it  makes 
me  warm  and  happy  inside  to  think  about 
them. 

Howard  Strickling,  now  head  of  Metro- 
Goldwvn-Mayer's  publicity  department,  but 
when  I  first  knew  him  an  office  boy  at  the  old 
Metro. 

Harry  Brand,  now  Darryl  Zanuck's  right 
hand  man,  who  press  agented  stars  when  he 
quit  being  a  sports  writer. 

Harold  Hurley,  producer  for  Paramount.  Al 
Wilkie  and  Arch  Reeve,  now  executives,  who 
made  up  the  old  Paramount  publicity  depart- 
ment, when  Cecil  de  Mille  was  the  "star- 
maker." 

Hunt  Stromberg,  who  gave  my  brother, 
Bogart  Rogers,  a  job  in  the  Ince  press  agentry 
when  Bo  came  home  from  France,  and  who 
now  produces  the  Joan  Crawford  pictures  for 
M-G-M. 

I  like  the  fact  that  we  have  been  friends  for 
eighteen  years,  ever  since  we  were  pups,  and 
that  our  friendship  for  each  other,  like  Photo- 
im  \v  itself,  has  survived  Hollywood  its  ups 
and  downs  and  successes  and  failures,  and  our 
own  growth  and  changes. 
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NEW   FUR  FASHIONS 
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Here  isJOAN  MARSH  in 
her  new  sportcoat  ol 
lapin' .  Note  its  smart  tai- 
loring, its  grand  casual  air. 


MURIEL  EVANS'  blocked  lapin'   swagger  is  young 
and  gracelul,  with  the  new  broad-shouldered  teeling. 


FRANCES  LANGFORD 

Paramount  Star 
looks  enchanting//  warm 
in  French  Seai".  Her  coat 
has  a  new  versatility,  a 
"dressy"  fur  made  on 
informal  lines. 


EXCITING    DEBUT    FOR    A    NEW    GLAMOUR    IN    FURS! 

You  will  want  to  see  this  thrilling  fur  collection.  Never,  will  you  say,  have 
you  seen  fur  used  with  more  regard  for  its  intrinsic  loveliness  and  luxury 
. . .  and,  never  have  fur  coats  been  done  with  such  forthright  flattery!  . . . 
Beverly  Modes  in  a  fur  coat  means  specially  selected  style,  finest  hand- 
selected   pelts,   and  worked  by  master   furriers.   Exclusive  with  one 
store   in  each  city,   the  coats  are  identified  by  a   Beverly  Modes 
star  label  and  picture  tag.  Coats  illustrated  are  less  than  s100. 


•Dyed  Coney 


NEW  YORK  CITY: 

Exclusive  with  .  .  R.  H.  MACY  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Akron,  Ohio C  H.  Yeager  Co. 

Anderson,   Ind The  Banner  Store 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.   .   .  Zwerdling's  Fur  Shop 

Aurora.  Ill Wade  Leitz  &  Grometer 

Baltimore,  Md Bonwit  Lennon  Co. 

Bloomington,   111.   ...  A.  Livingston  &  Son? 
Bridgeport.  Conn.  The  D.  M.  Read  Company 

Canton,    Ohio Lefkovits 

Columbus,   Ohio The  Union  Co. 

Davenport,  Iowa Abrahams 


Decatur,   111 Linn  6  Scruggs 

Duluth,  Minn M.  C.  Albenberg  Co. 

Elmir.i,    NY The   Gorton   Co. 

Evansville,   Ind •   ■  •  Schultz's 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  .  .   .   Frank  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich Wurzbuig's 

Jackson,    Mich Jacobsons 

Jacksonville,    111 Waddell's 

joliet,   111 George   A.   Ducker  &  Co. 

Lima.  Ohio The  Leader 

Moline,  111 The  New  York  Store 

Muncie,  Ind The  Home  Store 


Peoria.  Ill Clarke  &  Co. 

Pittsburg,  Pa Gimbel  Bros. 

Roanoke,  Va N.  W.  Pugh  Co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  .   .   .  E.  W.  Edwards  4  Son 

Saint  Paul.  Minn Macey's 

Springfield.    Ill Westenberger's 

Springfield.  Ohio  .  The  Edward  Wten  Store 

Terre   Haute.   Ind Steiger's  Fur  Shop 

Utica,   N.   Y Lenchner's   Fur  Shop 

Washington,    D.   C.    .    .  The    Goldenberg   Co. 

Wilmington,  Del Kennard  Pyle  Co. 

Youngstown,    Ohio Abiahams 


Exclusively  at  the  stores  listed  above.  For  store  in  your  city  not  listed  write  to  Beverly  Mode  Furs,  130  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Cal  York's  Gossip  of  Hollywood 
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Seldom  does  our  camera  man  catch  up  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  Tracy, 
but  here  he  caught  that  elusive  couple  with  George  Burns  at  the  Trocadero 


n: 


IOW  friends  of  Margaret  Sullavan 
are  buzzing  in  circles  again — be- 
cause just  as  they  had  it  all  figured  out 
that  she  would  remarry  Hank  Fonda, 
she  began  riding  around  with  ex-hus- 
band Willie  Wyler  on  his  motorcycle. 
Broken  arm  and  all. 

They  arrived  in  a  cloud  of  exhaust  at 
the  West  Side  Tennis  Matches,  and 
everyone  missed  the  first  set. 

\\JIHA  T-Thcy-Put-Up-With-For-Thcir  Pub- 
y\/lic  Department:  Ginger  Rogers  was  told 
casually  that  she  would  have  to  wash  her  hair 
in  a  scene  for  "Swing  Time,"  and  that  was  all 
right  with  her.  But  somehow  the  sequence 
just  wouldn't  go  right — and  when  finally  the 
director  was  satisfied,  Ginger  found  she'd  used 
twenty  gallons  of  soap  suds  and  seven  new 
make-ups  during  the  twelve  hours  of  contin- 
uous washing!  What  her  hairdresser  said  the 
next  day  was  something  awful! 

THE  laugh  of  the  month.  And  on  Douglas 
Fairbanks  at  that.  Seven  months  ago,  while 
in  Europe,  Douglas  bought  a  wedding  gift  for 
Myrna  Loy  and  Arthur  Hornblow,  Jr.  The 
wedding,  however,  had  a  way  of  getting  itself 
put  off  from  time  to  time,  and  as  Doug  traveled 
about  considerably  the  Loy-Hornblow  gift 
grew  something  of  a  nightmare  as  it  was  packed 
from  place  to  place. 

And  then  came  the  wedding  in  Mexico,  and 
Doug  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  He  could  at 
last  unburden  himself  of  that  gift.  With  his 
wife,  he  Hew  to  Mexico  to  greet  the  bride  and 
groom.  Pshaw!  You  guessed  it.  He  no 
sooner  landed  than  it  was  discovered  he  had 
forgotten  to  bring  that  gift.    He  still  has  it. 

"I  ATEST  on  the  Bob  Taylor- Barbara 
|_  Stanwyck  situation  is  that  she  has 
given  him  a  toy  electric  train.  Yup 
(yes?)  they  were  standing  in  front  of  a 
toy  shop  and  Bob  said,  "I've  always 
wanted  one  of  those  things  and  never 
had  one."  And  Barbara  said,  "Then 
you  shall  have  one,  little  boy." 
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Only  he  hasn't  had  a  chance  to  putter 
with  it  yet.  Barbara  just  thought  she'd 
hook  it  up  in  her  living  room  to  see  if  it 
would  go  and  it's  still  there. 

HAVE  patience  you  romantic  gals  who  suf- 
fer in  silence  with  that  "I'm  taller  than  he" 
complex,  and  profit  by  a  young  Hollywood 
romance  which  is  assuming  that  "Oh,  so  bliss- 
ful" stage — Toby  Wing  and  Tom  Brown.  For 
years  Toby  had  admired  Tom  and  wanted  to 
know  him,  and  Tom  had  had  his  eye  on  Toby 
for  the  same  long  tine.  But  there  was  that  com- 
plexing  problem.  Toby  was  taller  than  Tom, 
so  what  to  do  about  it?  Their's  was  a  happy 
surprise  when  they  met  at  a  preview  one  night 
and  found  that  with  his  coming  of  age  Tom  had 
grown  inches  taller,  and  now  topped  Toby's 


%p* 


blond  crown  by  half  a  head.     They've  been 
going  steady  ever  since. 

F  it's  possible  to  make  any  kind  of  new  record 

in  Hollywood  Jean  Hersholt  has  the  hon- 
ors. "You  read,"  he  says,  "about  all  these 
tremendous  expense  items  for  the  wardrobe. 
Ten  thousand  for  this  dress;  a  thousand  for 
that  hat.  Well,  here's  the  itemized  list  of  the 
money  I  spent  on  a  complete  wardrobe  for  my 
latest  picture.    Tie  it  if  you  can." 

One  white  shirt 

One  pair  soiled  white  duck  trousers 

One  pair  white  canvas  shoes 
Total 

MYRXA  LOY  and  her  new  husband,  pro- 
ducer Arthur  Hornblow,  Jr.,  returned  to 
Hollywood  after  but  two  days  honeymoon. 
Asked  why,  Myrna  said,  "Neither  of  us  have 
time  off  now,  so  we're  not  to  have  our  honey- 
moon until  later."  The  couple  will  leave  Hol- 
lywood in  the  late  fall  for  a  four  months  jaunt 
through  Europe. 


THE  Glenda  Farrell-Craig  Reynolds 
amour  is  steaming  away  with  a 
friendship  bracelet  as  a  present  from 
Craig  on  Glenda's  birthday.  All  her 
days,  says  Glenda,  she's  wanted  a 
friendship  bracelet,  and  now  she  has 
one  with  all  the  trimmings.  Her  pets  in 
miniature  dangle  on  gold  chains  from 
the  dainty  links,  and  a  tiny  gold  wed- 
ding ring  makes  folks  ask  questions. 

CHARLES  COLLINS,  the  attractive  young 
dancer  who  rocketed  to  stardom  overnight 
in  his  role  in  "The  Dancing  Pirate,"  is  crushed 
with  grief.  Seems  Charlie  had  the  opportunity 
to  buy  a  lot  in  Oklahoma  for  fifteen  dollars  be- 
fore fame  and  Hollywood  snatched  him,  but 
postponed  decision  until  all  too  late.  Last 
week  an  oil  gusher  came  in  right  smack  in  the 
middle  of  the  property  which  was  almost  his. 


Ronald  Colman  turns  singing  teacher  and  instructs  a  band  of  Tibe'.an 
youngsters  in  the  fine  art  of  carolling  "Now  We  Go  Gathering  Nuts  in 
May."     This  is  one  of  many  amusing  scenes  in  James  Hilton's  "Lost  Horizon" 
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OLIVIA  DE  HAVILLAND  says:    .*       *  1  // 


•  (Above)  In  Olivia's  private 
life  Lux  plays  a  major  role — 
protecting  her  lovely  things. 

•  (Right)  The  gorgeous'Angela" 
becomes  an  opera  star,  while 
the  real  Olivia  rockets  to  fame 
in  costume  parts. 


Hollywood  says:  "Don  I  trust  to  luck 


•  (Above)   Olivia's  lovely  peasant 
Luxables  in  "Anthony  Adverse" 
looked  fresh  as  new  after  scores  of 
"takes." 

Specified  in  the  big  Hollywood 
studios  . .  ."I'sing  Lux  iii  the  ward- 
robe room  means  a  si/able  saving," 
says  N'Was  McKenzie,  wardrobe  ili- 
rector  ai  Warner  Bros.  "You'd  be 
surprised  how  man)  <>!  the  glamor- 
ous costumes  seen  on  I  In-  screen  are 
actually  Luxable.  They  come  out 
perfectly." 


trust  to  Lux' 


Short  Cuts  to  Curves 
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jerk,  about  one  inch.  Now  drop  the  body  back 
about  three  inches  and  forward  upward  about 
two  inches.  Continue  this  until  you  feel  sure 
thai  the  front  part  of  the  body  is  beginning 
to  loosen.  Repeat  the  exercise  from  the  be- 
ginning, about  eight  times,  daily,  while  the 
line  from  chin  to  waist  seems  short. 

Now,  up  on  your  toes.  All  these  exercises 
are  taken  on  your  toes  and  wearing  shoes 
with  medium  heels.  Take  your  preliminary 
position  first,  shoulders  raised,  chin  in  and 
head  back.  Bend  back  from  the  waistline  and 
drop  shoulders. 

EXERCISE  1.  For  neck,  shoulders,  arms  and 
'—bust,  shown  in  sketch  on  page  72.  Stand 
with  feet  well  apart.  Raise  body  upward,  high, 
from  the  waist  and  lean  backward.  Raise 
arms  in  back  of  body,  back  of  hands  facing 
front.  Swing  them  forward  up  to  level  of 
chin  with  inside  of  hands  touching,  elbows 
straight.  Separate  and  swing  arms  downward 
and  backward.  The  swing  should  be  forceful 
enough  to  raise  the  heels  off  the  floor.  Con- 
tinue for  sixteen  counts. 

Exercise  2.  For  hips,  waist  and  abdomen. 
Stand  in  open  doorway,  left  foot  about  five 
inches  away  from  door,  arms  fifteen  inches 
above  head,  grasping  door  frame.  Raise  on 
toes,  right  toes  six  inches  back  of  left  heel, 
knees  touching.  Raise  shoulders  toward 
lobes  of  ears.  Hold  position  throughout 
exercise.  Lean  back  from  waist,  weight  on 
left  toes.  Raise  right  leg  backward  and  up- 
ward, high,  high,  keeping  knee  rigid.     Throw 


body  backward  as  though  you  would  touch 
your  head  to  your  foot,  each  time  leg  is  raised. 
Continue  eight  times,  change  to  other  foot  and 
repeat  eight  counts.  Then  alternate  sixteen 
counts. 

Exercise  3.  For  chin,  waistline  and  abdo- 
men. Stand  with  feet  ten  inches  apart,  finger- 
tips of  right  hand  under  right  armpit,  raising 
elbow  upward  close  to  head.  Keep  this  posi- 
tion through  twelve  counts  Lean  body  back. 
Turn  left  palm  out  and  raise  arm  sideward  and 
up  over  head.  Drop  body  low  to  right  side, 
right  elbow  still  raised.  Now  drop  left  arm, 
palm  leading,  until  it  rests  against  leg.  Re- 
peat, by  first  placing  fingertips  of  left  hand 
under  left  armpit,  etc.  Twelve  counts. 
Caution:  When  bending  to  left  pull  on  right 
side  and  vice  versa.  Do  not  twist  hips  Keep 
feet  flat  on  floor.    Keep  eyes  riveted  on  ceiling. 

Here's  one  for  the  "desk-worker's  spread." 
Yes,  it  comes  alike  to  thin  and  fat,  from  sitting 
long  hours  slumped  down  on  the  end  of  your 
spine. 

Exercise  4.  For  waist,  hips,  knees,  ankles. 
Lie  face  downward,  hands  under  chin,  right 
ankle  crossed  over  left,  knees  rigid.  Raise 
leg  directly  upward.  Lower  right  ankle  to 
position  over  left.  Continue  sixteen  counts. 
Reverse,  and  repeat  with  left  for  sixteen 
counts.  Now  cross  right  over  left  again, 
raise  right  leg  as  before,  bend  knee  and  bring 
toes  close  to  buttocks.  Straighten  knee,  leg 
high  in  air  and  return  rigid  leg  back  to  position 
over  left  ankle. 

Eight  counts  and  reverse. 


Exercise  5.  For  waist,  abdomen  and  legs. 
Feet  together,  body  and  hips  well  against  wall. 
Rest  weight  on  left  foot  flex  right  knee,  resting 
it  over  and  against  left  knee,  right  toes  in, 
heel  out.  Raise  right  knee  and  swing  to  side, 
pivot  heel  in,  toes  pointing  down,  touch  knee 
to  under  side  of  upper  arm  Heel  outward, 
swing  leg  in  and  down  to  original  position 
over  and  against  left  knee.  Continue  sixteen 
counts  and  change  to  other  side.  Do  not  move 
hips  from  position  against  wall  at  any  time. 

To  increase  your  dimensions  according  to 
the  specialist  whose  exercises  are  given  here, 
exercise  slowly  and  deliberately  and  stop  before 
you  are  fatigued  Six  minutes  daily  will  do 
wonders  for  you. 

Are  you  eating  what  you  should?  To  build 
curves  around  those  angles  in  record  time 
with  your  exercise,  follow  through  with  some 
weight-building  menus.  And  may  health, 
weight  and  beauty  come  to  you  as  quickly  and 
successfully  as  it  did  to  my  chubby  girls. 


WE  have  been  swamped  with  requests  for 
our  new  large-size  leaflet  Some  like  it 
large  and  some  like  it  small.  Which  do  you 
like  best  ?  See  our  September  leaflet  "Head 
First  for  Fall"  which  will  show  new  hair- 
dresses  for  your  Fall  hats,  new  make-up  and 
reconditioning  treatments,  with  a  page  of 
weight-building  menus.  All  yours,  if  you 
will  send  a  LARGE  stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope  to  Carolyn  Van  Wyck,  Photoplay 
Magazine,  122  East  42nd  St.,  New  York 
City 
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difficulty,  the  magazine  announced  a  new  de- 
partment beginning  January,  1914,  "to  assist 
photoplay  fans  in  learning  the  names  of  the 
players." 

The  February  number  mentioned  Lon  Chan- 
cy for  the  first  time;  also  George  Loane  Tucker, 
then  an  actor,  but  afterward  famous  as 
director  of  "The  Miracle  Man."  Other  names 
of  now  departed  favorites  appeared  frequently 
in  the  magazine's  pages;  Harold  Lockwood, 
Bobby  Harron,  Lowell  Sherman,  Jack  Pick- 
ford,  Lou  Tellegen,  Wallie  Reid,  "Rodolpho 
de  Valcntina"  and,  of  course,  Fatty  Arbuckle 
and  Mabel  Normand. 

Another  February  flash:  "Little  Mary  Pick- 
ford  and  the  Famous  Players  are  now  located 
in  Los  Angeles  for  the  winter." 

Till'',  year  1915  started  off  with  a  bang  with 
'  I  he  Inst  article  on  "Stars  at  Home"  (this 
one  was  Ethel  Clayton);  the  first  article  on 
"Their  Favorite  Dishes  and  How  to  Make 
Them;''  the  first  article  on  news  reels,  with 
pictures  of  Harry  Thaw  and  Hilly  Sunday;  the 
first  article  on  censorship;  the  first  article 
entitled  "Tin  Idol  of  Europe  Arrives"  (Betty 
Nansen,  a  Danish  actress);  the  first  article 
on  Charlie  Chaplin;  and  the  first  article  on 
"Who's  Married  to  Who  in  the  Movies." 

From  all  this  sudden  activity,  the  discerning 
reader  will  guess  that  new  blood  had  been 


infused  into  the  management  of  the  magazine; 
and  rightly.  The  blood  in  question  coursed 
freely  and  richly  through  the  veins  of  James  R. 
Quirk — beloved  Jimmie  Quirk — who,  as  pub- 
lisher and  later  as  editor  and  publisher,  was 
chiefly  responsible,  not  only  for  the  success 
of  Photoplay,  but  for  many  of  the  out- 
standing betterments  in  the  motion  picture 
industry  as  a  whole. 

The  "Who's  Married  to  Who"  article — an 
effective  title  although  not  a  grammatical  one — 
revealed  that  there  were  quite  as  many  hus- 
bands and  wives  working  together  or  working 
separately  in  the  movies,  then,  as  now.  There 
were  Lois  Weber  and  Phillips  Smallcy,  Mar- 
guerita  Fischer  and  Harry  Pollard,  Marguerite 
Snow  and  James  Cruzc,  Bessie  Barriscale  and 
Howard  Hickman,  Gypsy  Abbott  and  Henry 
King,  Miriam  Cooper  and  Raoul  Walsh. 
Seena  Owen  and  George  Walsh,  Pauline  Bush 
and  Allan  Dwan,  Alice  Joyce  and  Tom  Moore 
and,  of  course,  Mary  Pickford  and  Owen 
Moore. 

Meanwhile,  the  three  Moores,  Owen,  Tom 
and  Matt,  constituted  the  best-known  brothel 
act  in  pictures.  A  little  later,  they  were  pressed 
as  in  fame,  although  not  as  to  numbers,  by 
the  two  Beerys,  Wallace  and  Noah;  the  two 
Barry  mores  Lionel  and  John;  the  two  Tor- 
rences,  Ernest  and  David;  the  two  Farnums, 
Dustin    and    William;    the    two    Standings. 


Wyndham  and  Guy;  and  still  later,  the  two 
Chaplins,  Charlie  and  Syd.  It  was  some  years, 
however,  before  the  Marx  Brothers  won  the 
numerical  championship. 

There  were  sisters,  too,  but  not  as  many  of 
them.  The  Gishes  and  the  Dollys,  and  later 
the  Talmadges  and  the  Binneys,  were  the 
best-known,  along  with  the  Fairbanks  young- 
sters and  the  Lees.  The  Flugraths  were 
arriving,  too,  disguised  as  Viola  Dana  and 
Shirley  Mason. 

A  SUBJECT  which  intrigued  writers  for  the 
'  *  magazine  in  1915  was  the  growing  vogue 
for  taking  pictures  by  artificial  light.  One 
article  was  entitled  "New  Light  for  Night 
Pictures;"  another  "Sun  Substitutes."  Inter- 
est in  the  homes  of  "Movie  Royalty"  con- 
tinued. "To  Hollywood,  a  suburb  of  Los 
Angeles,"  observed  one  writer,  "belongs  the 
palm  for  housing  more  picture  people  than 
any  other  place  in  the  world." 

There  were  a  good  many  other  "firsts"  be- 
fore the  year  was  over;  the  first  article  on 
Theda  Hani  "Purgatory's  Ivory  Angel;"  the 
first  important  mention  of  Hill  Hart;  the  first 
article  on  directors;  the  first  editorial,  under 
the  now  familiar  title.  "Close  Ups;"  and  the 
first  issue  containing  "The  Shadow  Stage." 
The  July  issue  contained  "Winning  l'arrar — 
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from  Hollywood  ...  powder,  rouge,  lipstick  to 


Recent  the  J^eauty 


of  Blondes 

and 

Brunettes 


D, 


'isCOVER  bow  you,  too,  like  screen  stars,  can  dramatize 
your  beauty  with  Max  Factor's  new  make-up,  powder,  rouge, 
and  lipstick  created  in  color  harmony  shades  for  every  type. 


Lhe  Powder  Shade 

That  Can  Make  You  Lovely 

Max  Factor's  Powder  in  the  color  harmony  shade  for  your  type 
will  enliven  your  skin  with  youthful  radiance  and  give  you  a 
satin-smooth  finish  that  lasts  for  hours.  When  you  see  the  magic 
effect  of  this  powder  on  your  skin,  you  will  know  why  Holly- 
wood stars  call  Max  Factor  the  genius  of  make-up.  Max  Factor's 
Powder  in  color  harmony  shades  for  blondes,  brunettes,  red- 
heads, brownettes  . . .  one  dollar. 


./I  letle  L.  pet  an 

Star  of  Samuel  Goldwyn  's 

"IN    LOVE 
AND  WAR" 

illustrates  her  color  har- 
mony in  Max  Factor's 
Make-Up 


L  he  Perfect  Color 
of  Rouge  for  Your  Type 


Rouge  in  your  color  harmony  shade  will  give  your  cheeks 
an  exquisite  color  that  looks  perfectly  natural  in  any  light 
because  Max  Factor  has  created  it  for  your  individual  color- 
ing. The  creamy-smooth  texture  blends  easily  and  clings 
persistently  for  hours.  Max  Factor's  Rouge  in  color  har- 
mony shades  . . .  fifty  cents. 


Lhe  Shade  of  Lipstick 

That  Can  Make  Your  Lips  Alluring 

To  complete  your  make-up,  Max  Factor  has  created  lipstick 
in  color  harmony  shades  that  dramatize  every  type,  and  har- 
monize with  the  powder  and  rouge.  Max  Factor's 
Lipstick  is  Super-Indelible  and  moisture-proof,  so 
you  may  be  sure  the  alluring  color  lasts  indefi- 
nitely. Keeps  the  lips  smooth,  too.  Max  Factor's 
Super-Indelible  Lipstick  . . .  one  dollar. 

©  1936  by  Max  Factor  &  Co. 
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Lor  personal  make-up  advice .  .  .  and  to  test  your  own  color  harmony  shades 
in  powder,  rouge  and  lipstick,  mail  this  coupon. 
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How  the  Most  Famous  Prima  Donna  in  the 
World  Was  Secured  for  the  Photoplays,  as 
Told  by  the  Man  Who  Turned  the  Trick, 
Morris  (lest."  Although  the  screen  had  not 
found  its  voice,  many  an  opera  singer  found 
the  screen  in  those  early  days;  Mary  Garden, 
Fritzie  Scheff,  even  Caruso.  And  there  was 
one  pretty  fair  dancer  even  before  Eleanor 
Powell.     Her  name  was  Pavlowa. 

Several  other  names  appeared  about  that 
time  which  belong  to  supposedly  recent  Holly- 
wood "discoveries."  For  example,  Mary 
Roland,  Edward  Arnold,  Constance  Collier, 
Frank  Morgan,  Alice  Brady  and  Billie  Burke. 
And  Marie  Dressier  was  making  comedies 
way  back  there  for  Siegmund  Lubin. 

There  was  more  interest  among  the  fans  in 
the  technical  side  of  picture  making;  and 
Photoplay  was  quick  to  satisfy  the  demand. 
In  1916  appeared  the  first  article  on  the 
functions  of  the  art  director;  and  the  first 
make-up  article,  "Tailoring  One's  Face."  The 
last  named  was  written  by  James  Young, 
director,  who  was  to  marry  the  youthful  actress, 
Clara  Kimball,  and  make  her  famous  as  Clara 
Kimball  Young. 

THE  pictures  were  improving  fast  now.  The 
'  invasion  of  stage  stars,  headed  by  Douglas 
Fairbanks,  gave  a  new  quality  to  the  product. 
Griffith's  wonder-working  with  the  sisters 
Gish,  with  Bessie  Love — "just  a  little  love" — 
with  Dick  Barthelmess  and  Henry  Walthall, 
was  in  full  swing.  Mack  Sennett  was  raising 
bathing  suit  comedy  to  the  standing  of  a  fine 
art.  Wallie  Reid  was  coming  into  his  own. 
And  the  great  Normand  was  gilding  the  coin 
of  comedy. 

The  most  publicized  trio  of  modern  times, 
Pickford,  Fairbanks  and  Chaplin,  were  ap- 
proaching their  peak. 

Mary,  perhaps,  had  already  reached  hers. 
Anyhow,  she  was  turning  out  picture  after 
picture,  and  fully  justifying  her  title, 
"America's  Sweetheart." 

Fairbanks — "Old  Doc  Cheerful,"  Photo- 
play called  him — was  still  in  the  acrobatic 
stage.  He  had  not  yet  disguised  himself  in 
silken  hose  and  doublet. 

Chaplin,  supported  by  the  divine  Edna  Pur- 
viance,  was  achieving  in  short  films  like  "The 
Floorwalker"  the  concentrated  essence  of 
slapstick  comedy.  He  wasn't  trying  to  be 
great  then — perhaps  he  wasn't  great — but 
don't  say  he  wasn't  good! 

The  years  began  going  faster.  Came  Janu- 
ary, 1917,  Billie  Burke  retired  from  the  screen 
to  await  birth  of  her  baby  girl.  We  reviewed 
two  versions  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  one  with 
Theda  Bara  and  Harry  Hilliard  and  the  other 
with  Beverly  Bayne  and  Francis  X.  Bushman. 

In  February,  1917,  Photoplay  told  of 
Norma  Talmadge's  marriage  to  Joe  Schenck, 
though  Norma  didn't  want  the  world  to  know. 
A  little  later,  after  working  with  Charlie 
Chaplin  in  a  picture  "Tillie's  Punctured 
Romance,"  Marie  Dressier  quit  Hollywood  and 
said  "Never  Again!"  Chaplin,  twenty  eight 
on  his  last  birthday,  had  become  a  millionaire. 

August,  1917.  The  U.  S.  A.  at  war,  and 
PHOTOPLAY  reported  all  the  stars  doing  their 
"bit."  Antonio  Moreno  was  hailed  as  the 
newest  screen  idol.  Lionel  Barrymore  was 
busy  directing  his  famous  sister,  Ethel,  in 
"The  Lifted  Veil,"  and  Marion  Davies,  musi- 
cal  comedy  star,  made  her  motion  picture 
debul  in  "Runaway  Romany." 

The  January,  1918,  Photoplay.  John 
Barrymore  was  divorced  by  Katherine  Harris, 
stage  star.    D.  W.  Griffith  was  fresh  back  from 


filming  "Hearts  of  the  World"  behind  the 
battle  lines  with  the  Gishes  and  Bobby  Harron. 
Richard  Barthelmess,  twenty-two  then,  got 
an  article  in  which  it  was  said  he  "showed 
promise." 

By  spring,  Mary  Pickford  had  "adopted"  a 
regiment  of  field  artillery  at  Camp  Kearney. 
Fverybody  was  busy  helping  to  win  the  war. 
Mary  Miles  Minter  was  just  "sweet  sixteen,"  a 
newcomer.  Paramount  likewise  introduced 
Lila  Lee,  known  as  "Cuddles."  Jack  Holt  left 
his  mail  sled  job  in  Alaska  to  start  with 
Paramount.  Gloria  Swanson,  after  three  years 
in  comedy,  got  her  first  big  chance  in  "Society 
for  Sale."  We  told  how  the  whole  film 
industry,  rather  than  face  another  coalless 
winter  in  its  haunts  at  Fort  Lee,  N.  J.,  and 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  was  moving  to  Holly- 
wood. 

1919  was  uneventful;  so  was  1920  except 
that  on  Sunday,  March  28th,  Doug  and  Mary 


Rosalind  Russell  and  her  sister.  Mary 
Jane,  who  has  just  arrived  in  Holly- 
wood to  visit  her.  Will  these  two  be 
screen  rivals?    Mary  is  pretty  enough 

married,  and  in  October  Mildred  Harris 
sued  Charles  Chaplin  for  divorce  on  the 
grounds  of  cruelty. 

1921  saw  many  changes  in  the  smooth  run- 
ning of  Hollywood  ways.  The  Fatty  Arbuckle 
case  aroused  such  a  public  expression  that 
Hollywood  took  steps  to  squelch  the  wide 
gossip  that  corruption  was  rife  in  the  film 
colony.  This  led,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to 
the  appointing  of  Postmaster  General  Will 
Hays  as  president  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Producers  and  Distributors  of  America,  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  entire  Industry. 

Rex  Ingram  and  Alice  Terry  were  married. 

IN  January,  1922,  the  first  "morality  clause" 
'appeared  in  an  actress'  contract.  Maryon 
Aye  was  the  signer.  Constance  Talmadge 
and  John  Pialoglou  separated. 

The  next  month,  above  a  caption,  "Films 
That  Talk  and  Sing,"  Pit  viopi.ay  ran  a 
picture  of  a  group  of  opera  stars  before  a 
strange  looking  contraption.  Our  comment: 
"Wonder  how  it  will  seem  to  hear  our  stars?1" 

The  day  after  the  news  of  Valentino's 
divorce  decree  leaked  out  to  a  palpitating 
world,  that  was  in  April,  1922,  Famous  Players- 
l.asky  stock  jumped  two  points.  Lila  Lee's 
name  was  linked  with  Chaplin's  in  romance, 
and  Lillian  and  Dorothy  (ii-.li  were  entertained 
at  the  White  House,  for  luncheon,  by  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Harding. 

In  the  July,  1922,  issm  there  were  beautiful 
pictures  of  Harold  Lloyd's  palatial  home  and 
we  commented,  "Seems  a  shame  to  waste  all 


this  on  a  mere  bachelor."  Harold  took  the 
hint  and  got  married  to  Mildred  Davis. 

In  the  August,  1922  issue  we  told  of  Rudolph 
Valentino  being  freed  of  bigamy  charges 
(remember  about  his  Mexican  marriage  to 
Xataeha  Rambova  before  his  divorce  was 
final?) 

September,  1922:  Gloria  Swanson  had  just 
returned  from  Paris  with  trunkfuls  of  amazing 
new  clothes  and  Rudy's  wife,  Xataeha  Ram- 
bova, wore  pajamas  outside  a  bedroom  and  a 
present  vogue  was  started.  Came  the  winter; 
Mary  Pickford  and  Doug  Fairbanks  were 
acting  pleased  over  brother  Jack  Pickford's 
marriage  to  Marilyn  Miller.  Bebe  Daniels 
was  still  considered  the  most  popular  girl 
in  Hollywood.  Bill  Hart  was  the  father  of  a 
nine-pound  boy.  Just  before  Christmas  we 
printed  what  was  the  first  magazine  inter- 
view with  Ernst  Lubitsch  and  called  him 
"The  Master  of  Tragedy."  We  worried  about 
Jackie  Coogan,  who  was  growing  too  fast. 

In  1923  things  speeded  up.  Valentino 
struck  for  higher  wages.  Pickford's  "Tess  of 
the  Storm  Country"  packed  'em  in.  Con- 
stance Bennett,  starting  her  film  career, 
stated  frankly  she  was  in  pictures  to  make 
money.  Another  newcomer  was  Ramon 
Novarro,  just  out  with  his  first  smash  hit, 
"Where  the  Pavement  Ends."  "The  Cov- 
ered Wagon"  came  out  at  this  time  and  Ruth 
Roland  was  busy  putting  her  money  into 
Hollywood  real  estate.  Another  arrival, 
Colleen  Moore,  was  signed  to  a  long-term 
contract  by  First  National. 

r\OUG,  Jr.,  came  to  Hollywood  in  August, 
'-^1923  to  make  his  picture  debut.  Papa 
didn't  like  the  idea  at  all. 

October,  1923,  saw  the  arrival  of  MaryAstor, 
new-talent  beauty  contest  winner,  and  Billie 
Dove,  late  of  the  "Follies."  one  of  Tom  Mix's 
leading  ladies.  "Little  Old  New  York"  was 
the  Marion  Davies  offering. 

By  1924  so  many  "super  specials"  had  been 
produced  that  the  theaters  couldn't  absorb 
them;  so  studios  shut  down,  salaries  were  cut 
and  all  Hollywood  said  it  was  "broke." 
Lovely  Gloria  Swanson  was  suffering  from 
"kleig  lights."  Valentino  returned  to  work 
after  his  year-long  feud  with  Famous  Players- 
Lasky.  "The  radio  is  going  to  put  theaters  out 
of  business  again,"  was  the  talk. 

Ben  Lyon  was  Hollywood's  new  heart 
breaker  in  1925.  Josef  Von  Sternberg's  new 
"art"  pictures  were  considered  knockouts  by 
the  critics.  The  crossword  puzzle  craze  was 
on.  Among  the  best  pictures  were  Betty 
Bronson's  "Peter  Pan"  and  the  Colleen 
Moore,  Wally  Beery  and  Ben  Lyon  "So  Big." 

In  April,  1925,  Flinor  Glyn  was  in  Hollywood 
supervising  the  filming  of  her  story  "Man  and 
the  Maid."  In  the  fall  came  the  Charleston 
rage  and  "The  Merry  Widow"  with  John 
Gilbert  and  Mae  Murray. 

John  Gilbert  was  reported  in  love  with 
Garbo  in  1927.  Lois  Wilson  bobbed  her  hair 
and  said  she  was  sick  of  being  a  sweet  thing  on 
the  screen.  Joan  Crawford,  as  a  small  player, 
began  to  be  noticed. 

In  May,  1027.  Norma  Shearer  told  PhotO- 
im  \\  emphatically  "I'm  not  going  to  marry! 
I  don't  think  a  woman  in  my  position  ha--  a 
right  to  marry  anybody.  What  has  a  girl,  in 
my  job,  got  to  give  to  marriage?" 

Garbo  and  Metro  had  declared  a  truce  and 
Garbo  signed  a  new  contract  Clara  Bow 
was  riding  the  erest  of  the  popularity  wave. 
"Seventh  Heaven"  was  one  of  the  summer's 
best  pictures. 
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The  big  bosses  in  September,  1927,  were 
cutting  all  the  salaries  in  the  industry  ten 
per  cent.  The  Greta  Garbo-John  Gilbert  ro- 
mance was  once  more  in  full  swing. 

Came  October  and  Norma  Shearer  an- 
nounced that  she  would  marry  Irving  Thal- 
berg.  Under  a  lovely  photograph  of  Claudette 
Colbert  we  made  the  prophecy  that  the  public 
was  going  to  see  a  lot  of  the  girl. 

Buddy  Rogers  was  playing  opposite  Clara 
Bow  in  "Get  Your  Man,"  in  1928.  Joan 
Crawford  threatened  never  to  marry  as  long 
as  she  could  support  herself.  Clara  Bow 
became  engaged  in  succession,  to  Gilbert 
Roland,  Victor  Fleming  and  Gary  Cooper. 
Mack  Sennett  tore  down  his  famous  old  studio. 
The  Ronald  Colman-Vilma  Banky  team  was 
going  strong  but  was  proving  too  expensive; 
so  Goldwyn  imported  Lili  Damita  for  Ronald 
and  Walter  Byron  for  Vilma. 

In  August,  1928,  the  greatest  upheaval  that 
ever  struck  the  movies  loomed  into  view — 
pictures  with  sound  effects.  The  first  "all 
talkie"  was  a  Fox  one-reeler  "The  Family 
Picnic."  Emil  Jannings  could  not  learn 
English  fast  enough  to  make  the  switch  with 
sound.  Gilbert  was  having  contract  trouble. 
Ruth  Chatterton  led  the  contingent  of  stage 
actors  being  drawn  into  the  talkies.  Helen 
Twelvetrees,  Lupe  Velez  and  Madge  Bellamy 
were  among  the  lucky  ones  doing  well  before 
the  microphone. 

By  January,  1929,  talkies  were  really  in  and 
with  them  new  actors.  Fox  worried  about 
what  to  call  a  new  character  actor  it  had 
acquired.  His  name  was  Muni  Weisenfreund. 
They  decided  on  Paul  Muni. 

In  February  came  the  wedding  of  John 
Barrymore  and  Dolores  Costello. 

Theodore  Roberts,  Marc  MacDermott  and 
Fred  Thomson  had  passed  on,  and  received  a 
farewell  tribute  in  our  March,  1929,  number. 

The  business  was  too  much  in  a  turmoil  for 
much  news  about  its  personalities  during  that 
time.  By  1930  Garbo  had  passed  her  voice 
test.  The  Harry  Bannisters  were  called  the 
"ideal"  Hollywood  married  couple.  In  April, 
1930,  Marie  Dressier  took  acting  honors  from 
Garbo  in  "Anna  Christie."  Jean  Harlow  made 
her  appearance  in  "Hell's  Angels." 

Ginger  Rogers  was  a  new  find  at  Paramount. 
David  Belasco  said,  as  Hollywood  was  then 
in  the  throes  of  the  talkie  panic:  "Talking 
pictures  are  a  great  mistake!"  Chatterton 
and  Barrymore  were  the  most  popular  stars. 

Some  of  the  new  faces  on  the  screen,  be- 
ginning the  year  1931,  were:  Spencer  Tracy, 
Genevieve  Tobin,  James  Cagney  and  Claire 
Luce.  The  Garbo-Dietrich  feud  was  on. 
Will  Rogers  in  Henry  King's  production 
"Lightnin',"  with  Louise  Dresser,  was  big 
news.  "All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front" 
startled  the  movie  world  with  its  grim  realism. 

One  of  the  big  fan  questions  of  1933  was: 
Will  Josef  Von  Sternberg's  retirement  mean 
the  end  of  Dietrich?  Clara  Bow  told  why  she 
and  Rex  Bell  would  be  happy  in  married  life. 

Myrna  Loy  gave  up  Chinese  roles  for  some 
real  acting.  One  reason  Helen  Hayes  would 
return  to  the  stage,  she  said,  was  for  love  of 
old  friends  and  the  theater.  Fred  Astaire  had 
danced  his  way  into  the  audiences'  hearts. 
Wally  Beery  and  Marie  Dressier  had  made 
their  unforgettable  "Min  and  Bill"  and 
"Tugboat  Annie." 

So  the  industry  developed  and  Hollywood 
grew  up.  Jimmy  Quirk  died  and  a  little  later 
Bernarr  Macfadden  purchased  the  publica- 
tion and  Ruth  Waterbury  became  Editor. 

In  other  words  we  come  up  to  date.  Twenty- 
five  years  old  but  we  trust,  ever  young,  ever 
new  and  always  interesting. 


f/uctf  UuuA  Atuuttc  to> 

STAY  BRIGHTER  LONGER 


^oung  eyes  need  plenty 
of  good  light  during  the  longer, 
darker  evenings  of  the  eyestrain 
season  ahead. 

And  remember,  "plenty  of  good 
light"  costs  less  than  ever  .  .  . 
especially    if   you   use    lamps    that 


don't  waste  current,  blacken 
quickly,  or  burn  out  too  soon  .  .  . 
such  as  lamps  made  by  General 
Electric.  Look  for  the  mark  |j|j|) 
on  the  end  of  every  bulb.  General 
Electric  Company,  Nela  Park, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


GENERAL  |p  ELECTRIC 

MAZDA  LAMPS 


15-25-40 -60 
WATT    SIZES 


L&s£  onhfr 


<-J  t  .  .  .  This  is  the  mark  that   identifies  General  Electric  dime  lamps  .  .  .  the   best 
10  cent  value  you  can  buy.  llA,  15,  30  and  60  watt  sizes.  Try  half  a  dozen  today. 
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T^GLAZO 

puts  old-type 
nail  polishes 
in  the  discard 


You've  never  seen  a  polish 
so  lovely/  so  perfect  to  use 

GLORIOUS  news  for  lovely  hands!  A 
new  Glazo,  so  amazingly  enhanced  in 
beauty,  so  perfected  in  every  manicuring 
virtue,  that  you  must  change  your  whole 
idea  of  what  a  fine  nail  polish  should  be. 

This  new  Glazo  formula  dries  to  a  satiny 
surface  that  doesn't  chip  or  peel,  that  wears 
for  several  extra  days.  Here  is  a  polish  that 
disdains  streaking,  that  flows  on  with  per- 
fect ease  and  evenness.  And  so  completely 
has  evaporation  been  eliminated  that  the 
polish  is  usable  to  the  last  brushful. 

For  the  newest,  smartest  note  in  fingertip 
charm,  ask  for  Glazo  Suntan,  Russet  and 
Poppy  Red.  They're  exclusive  "misty-red" 
colors,  and  the  latest  additions  to  Glazo's 
wide  range  of  authentic,  fashion-approved 
shades.  Glazo  manicure  preparations  are 
now  only  20  cents  each. 


GLAZO 


20  CENTS 

(25  cents  in  Canada) 


They  Aren't  All  Actresses  in  Hollywood 


[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  51  ]i" 


relative,  living  in  Los  Angeles,  asked  her  to 
come  west  for  a  visit. 

Well,  a  whole  year  managed  to  slip  by, 
during  which  time  Maybelle  became  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  dimensions  of  every 
studio  information  desk  in  town.  When  her 
savings  began  to  run  low,  she  blithely  opened  a 
little  beauty  shop  in  Culver  City  because  it  is 
near  the  M-G-M,  Pathe  and  Roach  studios. 
She  planned  to  lure  studio  secretaries  and  bit 
players  into  her  white-curtained  booths. 
Through  such  customers  she  hoped  to  hear, 
some  day,  of  a  studio  opening. 

Well,  another  two  years  managed  to  skip 
away  before  Maybelle  actually  heard  of  an 
opening  (and,  mind  you,  her  shop  was  one 
block  from  M-G-M).  Her  first  job  (temporary, 
of  course)  found  her  in  charge  of  two  hundred 
wigs  that  had  to  be  dressed  in  fantastic  Biblical 
styles  every  morning  before  the  great  C.  B. 
deMille  went  to  work  on  his  picture  "The 
King  of  Kings."  And  some  of  her  fluttering 
excitement  was  tempered  when  she  was 
ordered  to  report  for  work  every  morning  at 
four-thirty  because  all  the  wigs  had  to  be 
shipshape  by  nine  o'clock  sharp. 

But  Maybelle  had  closed  her  shop  and  there 
was  nothing  left  to  do  but  set  her  alarm  clock 
for  three  A.M. 

"The  salary  for  a  beginner  is  forty  dollars  a 
week,"  Maybelle  told  me,  "but  beginners  only 
get  temporary  work  WHEN  THEY  GET 
THAT.  Even  the  expert  outside  hairdressers 
are  not  worth  their  salt  in  a  studio.  The  work 
has  no  relation  to  the  usual  beauty  parlor 
demands.  I  had  to  learn  an  entire  new  trade, 
how  to  do  wigs  in  every  known  historical 
period,  how  to  make  transformations  unde- 
tectable, how  to  put  in  a  water  wave,  very 
loose  and  natural  looking,  and  re-do  it  three 
or  four  times  a  day  with  an  almost  cold  iron." 

"Yes,  things  are  better  now.  I  get  around 
sixty  dollars  a  week,  and  my  job  is  permanent, 
but  remember  it  took  almost  eight  years  to 
get  where  I  am.  And  there's  another  fly  in 
the  honey — the  hours.  I  never  arrive  at  the 
studio  later  than  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  six  is  the  location  call. 

"It  is  true  that  I  have  met  some  wonderful 
stars,  Mae  West  and  Gloria  Swanson  and 
Marlene  Dietrich  among  them,  but  some- 
times, when  I  am  rushing  through  a  cheerless 
dawn  of  a  winter  morning  toward  the  almost 
deserted  studio,  I  think  about  Blue  Earth." 

IF  YOU  ARE  A  COSTUME  DESIGNER: 
'Edith  Head's  impressive  job  as  assistant 
gown  designer  for  Paramount  studios  (a  posi- 
tion that  carries  with  it  a  splendid  salary 
and  screen  credit)  is  the  happy  ending  to  a 
practical  joke.  But  don't  start  waving  the 
flag  of  victory  yet.    Read  on. 

To  this  day.  Edith  chuckles  over  the  trick 
she  turned  on  Howard  Greer  (he  was  head  of 
Paramount's  designing  in  1924)  when  she 
connived  with  fifteen  -.indents  in  her  art 
class,  borrowed  two  sketches  from  each  of 
them  and  presented  the  hodgepodge  collection 
as  an  example  of  her  versatility.  It  seems  that 
the  other  students  had  tried  to  gel  studio  jobs 
but  all  had  been  turned  down  bei  lUSe,  m  the 
opinion  of  the  big  shots,  their  work  la<  ked  the 
precious  ingn  dienl  of  variety. 

Will.   Edith's  potpourri  of  sketi         ;    acti 
cally  stunned  Greer,  for  he  actually  hired  her 
(to  the  dismay  of  those  student  pranksters) 


and  she's  been  on  the  job  for  a  round  dozen 
years.  But,  just  in  case  all  this  encourages 
you  to  hop  the  next  westbound  train,  let's 
touch  lightly  on  Edith's  training  for  this 
exalted  job  of  hers. 

In  high  school  she  took  up  art  and  kept  at 
it  even  during  four  years  at  the  University  of 
California  and  throughout  the  year  she 
"boned"  for  her  master's  degree  at  Leland 
Standord  University.  Then  for  three  years 
she  taught  art,  French  and  Spanish  at  an  ex- 
clusive Hollywood  girls'  school,  and  it  was 
during  this  schoolmarm  period  that  the 
movie  virus  bit  her.  The  fact  that  C.  B. 
deMille's  daughters,  Katherine  and  Cecilia, 
were  among  her  pupils  probably  had  something 
to  do  with  it. 

Anyway  she  resigned,  returned  to  art  school, 
and  plugged  away  at  all  the  tiresome  funda- 
mentals, as  well  as  the  history  of  costumes. 
It  was  during  this  session  of  study  that  the 
famous  joke  was  perpetrated. 

But  when  the  showdown  came,  Edith  was 
prepared  for  it.  There  was  a  morning  when 
Greer  told  her  to  whip  out  some  snappy 
original  sketches  for  a  couple  of  Hittite  de- 
butantes (4000  to  3000  B.C.)  and  she  didn't 
even  blink  an  eye.  She  actually  KNEW  what 
a  Hittite  hot  number  wore  for  a  heivy  date. 

Just  the  other  day  Edith  showed  me  an 
enormous  new  filing  cabinet  in  her  office. 

"We  had  to  get  it,"  she  told  me,  "to  take 
care  of  the  fifty  monthly  applications  that 
roll  in  here,  every  one  of  them  asking  for  my 
job." 

IF  YOU  ARE  A  WAITRESS:  There  isn't 
'much  about  "slinging  hash"  for  the  movie 
stars  that  Alvina  Bryan  doesn't  know.  She's 
been  at  her  post  in  the  Paramount  com- 
missary for  eight  years,  and  she  can  rattle  off, 
by  heart,  every  dish  that  Gary  Cooper,  Bing 
Crosby,  Jack  Oakie  and  Fred  MacMurrav 
like  for  lunch.  These  stars  never  so  much  as 
glance  at  a  menu.  Alvina  just  brings  their 
victuals  in  from  the  kitchen  when  she  sees 
them  coming  through  the  door. 

But  if  Alvina  had  it  all  to  do  over  again, 
well,  she's  not  as  sure  about  Hollywood  as  she 
used  to  be  when  she  was  back  in  Bristol, 
Alabama,  where  she  managed  eight  waitressi  5 
in  her  mother's  restaurant. 

"You  see,"  Alvina  explained,  "working  in 
a  busy  studio  restaurant  doesn't  mean  you're 
going  to  be  serving  generous  tipping  stars 
every  noon.  Sometimes  weeks  go  by  when 
there  isn't  a  big  star  at  one  of  my  five  tables. 
Production  schedules  are  like  that,  you  know. 
But  we  have  to  work  hard  just  the  same. 
because  from  eleven  until  two  every  day,  it's 
a  madhouse  in  any  studio  commissary,  with 
every  extra,  assistant  director,  stenographer 
and  clerk  raring  to  get  back  to  work  on  time. 
And  these  employees  can't  tip  big  and  we  girls 
don't  expect  it  from  them. 

"  I'hen  there  are  the  mornings  we  are  on  the 
job  at  three  o'clock  to  pack  the  box  lunches 
for  early  location  calls." 

V>,\  Vlvina  averages  two  dollars  per  day, 
including  tips,  for  six  days  a  week  She's 
married  and  uses  her  money  for  clothes  and 
permanent  waves,  but  she  admits  it's  tough 
sledding  for  some  of  the  girls  with  kids  to 
support.  Most  of  them  pull  difficult  ends  to- 
gether by  taking  on  outside  night  jobs. 

According  to  Alvina  there  are  approximately 
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fifty  experienced  girls  on  Paramount's  com- 
missary wailing  list.  But  eighteen  of  the 
twenty-five  waitresses  there  have  been  on  the 
job  five  years  or  longer. 

Figure  it  out  for  yourselves,  girls. 

IF  YOU  ARE  A  WRITER:  Even  the  old 
'timers  around  Hollywood,  who  ought  to 
know  better,  call  Virginia  Van  Upp  a  "lucky 
Cinderella,"  or  the  girl  who  had  enough 
"pull"  to  get  her  job  writing  originals  and 
continuities  for  such  stars  as  Carole  Lombard, 
Claudette  Colbert  and  Sylvia  Sidney. 

Well,  it's  true,  and  Virginia  for  one  doesn't 
deny  the  fact  that  she  had  loads  of  "pull." 
To  begin  with  she  was  a  child  actress  in  pic- 
tures. Later  she  was  one  of  the  directors  in  the 
casting  offices  of  the  old  Brunton  studios. 
She  came  to  know  every  important  producer 
and  director  in  town 

And  so,  five  years  ago  when  she  made  up 
her  mind  that  she  was  going  to  write  for 
pictures  or  bust,  she  tried  to  make  her  "pull" 
pull,  if  you  know  what  I  mean.  She  was 
received  in  the  industry's  most  illustrious 
offices  with  smiles  of  welcome  and  was  told 
firmly  to  stick  to  her  casting  job  and  forget  it. 

"You  know  nothing  about  the  mechanics  of 
writing,  my  dear  child,  and  it  takes  years  to 
leam  the  tricks,"  was  the  unanimous  advice 
flung  at  her. 

So  Virginia  set  out  to  correct  her  ignorance 
of  mechanical  tricks.  First,  she  had  to  forfeit 
her  very  remunerative  casting  job.  She  went 
to  work  as  a  typist  in  a  scenario  department, 
for  practically  nothing  a  week.  She  was 
married  and  her  husband  objected  to  her 
obsession  to  make  good,  but  Virginia  had  her 
plans  well  laid  and  nothing  could  divert  her. 
Finally  she  worked  up  to  a  secretarial  spot 
with  a  couple  of  work-crazy  writers.  After 
a  nerve  shattering  eighteen  months  with 
them,  she  edged  her  way  into  the  cutting  and 
editing  department  of  a  big  studio.  Some- 
where in  this  melee  of  work  she  toiled  as 
script  girl  on  the  set  for  nine  months. 

She  was  on  the  job  an  average  of  sixteen 
hours  a  day  for  the  full  five  years,  and  her 
marriage  dissolved  during  the  ensuing  hurri- 
cane of  labor.  But  Virginia  went  on  lapping 
up  "mechanics."  When,  at  last,  she  felt 
that  she  was  a  really  skilled  maker  of  plots 
and  scenarios,  she  made  the  studio  rounds 
once  more,  and  after  a  fruitless  six  months 
she  finally  landed  a  "scribbling"  job. 

"And  at  a  starting  salary,"  she  said,  "that 
would  make  the  average  stenographer  laugh." 

IF  YOU  ARE  AN  INTERIOR  DECO- 
'RATOR:  "You  caught  me  on  a  bad  day," 
Eli  Benneche  informed  me  when  I  entered  her 
offices  in  the  M-G-M  set  dressing  building. 
"I've  been  at  the  studio  since  four  o'clock 
this  morning.  A  set  for  Joan  Crawford's 
"The  Gorgeous  Hussy'  had  to  be  rushed  for 
nine  o'clock  shooting.  Then  I  spent  hours 
ransacking  twenty-five  different  shops  for  a 
trick  desk  set,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I'm  due  at 
a  glass  blowing  shop  to  supervise  the  making 
of  some  goblets  for  a  scene  in  'Romeo  and 
Juliet.'  " 

And  then  Eli  told  me  that  at  the  present 
time  there  are  but  three  women,  including 
herself,  working  as  set-dressers,  in  Hollywood's 
ten  studios.  The  reason?  Women  simply 
seem  to  crack  up  and  go  to  pieces  under  the 
strain  of  this  particular  work. 

Eli,  however,  equipped  with  a  steady  set  of 
nerves  and  frequent  trips  to  Europe  for  rest 
and  study,  has  managed  to  stave  off  this 
danger.  But  the  last  time  she  went  galli- 
vanting through  the  museums  of  the  Conti- 


Scientific  Beauty  Creams 
Help  Protect  the  Skin 

from  Germs  which 
may  cause  Blemishes., 
Guard  against  Dryness 


Sudden  temperature  changes,  dust  from 
the  air,  the  germs  which  cause  blem- 
ishes ...  all  are  at  work  to  mar  your  com- 
plexion. Yet  you  can  keep  your  skin  moist 
and  clear  with  Woodbury's  Cold  Cream. 

.    Contains  Exclusive 
Germ-destroying  Element 

Why,  you  may  ask,  does  Woodbury's  Cold 
Cream  fulfill  its  beauty  task  more  quickly, 
more  surely  than  others?  First,  because 
an  exclusive  ingredient  keeps  it  free  from 
germs  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  jar! 

Germs,  a  common  cause  of  blemishes, 
are  banished.  The  last  fingertipful  of 
Woodbury's  Cold  Cream  is  as  free  from 
germ-growth  as  the  first! 

And  how  much  more  this  delicate  beauty 
cream  has  to  offer!  Down  deep  into  the 
pores  it  goes  to  clear  away  the  dust  and 


waxy  secretions  that  make  the  skin  dull 
and  sallow.  And  Woodbury's  Cold  Cream 
helps  to  defeat  aging  lines,  to  keep  the  skin 
moist.  Element  576,  a  second  important 
ingredient,  aids  in  combating  skin  dryness. 

You'll  need  Woodbury's  Germ-free  Fa- 
cial Cream,  too,  to  protect  your  skin  from 
wind  and  dust.  It's  a  fluffy  foundation 
cream  that  makes  your  rouge  and  powder 
look  ever  so  natural !  Each  of  these  lovely 
creams  only  50c,  25c,  10c  in  jars;  25c, 
10c  in  tubes.  Do  try  them! 

MAIL   NOW.. .FOR  COMPLEXION  KIT! 

Brings  you  g^m-rous  trial  tubes  of  2  Woodbury  Beauty  Creams; 
6  shades  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Powder;  also  gucst-sizc  cakn 
of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap,  containing  "Tillered  Sunshine" 
element.  Enclose  10c  to  cover  packing  and  postage. 

Mail  to:  John  H.W Ibury,  Inc.,  7069  Alfred  St.,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio.  (In  Canada)  John  H.Woodbury,  Ltd.,  Perth,  Ontario. 

Name . 


Address^ 


C  11*36,  John  U.  Woodbury,  Inc. 
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WHY  DON'T 
YOU  SEAL 
THE  BARGAIN 


KEEPSAKE 

DIAMOND    RING 

The  beauty  of  a  Keepsake  Diamond 
Ring  will  delight  the  fairest  lady 
and  inspire  the  faintest  heart!  The 
name  Keepsake  on  a  ring  is  your 
assurance  of  quality,  style,  and 
value. 


Leading  jewelers  everywhere  dis- 
play the  famous  Keepsake  Dia- 
mond Rings.  If  you  would  like 
the  name  of  the  nearest  Keepsake 
dealer,  write  us. 

KEEPSAKE   DIAMOND    RINGS 

214-216  So.  Warren  St. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


nent,  she  found  her  job  nicely  filled  when  she 
returned  (she  was  working  at  Paramount 
then).  And  with  most  of  her  money  left  in 
Europe,  she  faced  eight  workless  months 
before  she  managed  to  edge  herself  into  a 
job  at  Fox. 

Now  Eli's  background  contains  much  more 
than  a  pretty  knack  for  arranging  chintz 
curtains. 

It  includes  four  years  at  the  California 
School  of  Fine  Arts  in  San  Francisco,  where 
she  specialized  in  the  history  of  furniture  and 
the  sketching  of  all  her  ideas  (whole  roomsful 
of  them)  in  color. 

Then  she  worked  for  two  years  with  Holly- 
wood's leading  interior  decorator,  Harold 
Grieve.  All  this,  added  to  her  early  experi- 
ence at  Paramount  and  Fox,  resulted  in  her 
finally  obtaining  her  enviable  current  position 
with  M-G-M. 

About  twenty  monthly  letters  come  to 
Eli's  department  from  women  asking  the  same 
old  questions:  "Is  there  a  job  for  me  in  your 
studio?"  "And  most  of  them,"  Eli  observed, 
"are  from  women  with  fine  records  in  important 
decorating  shops  throughout  the  east  and 
middle  west." 

IF  YOU  ARE  A  DRESSMAKER:  You'd 
'think  Sally  Paige  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  her  fifty  steady  customers  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

But,  no,  she  yearned  to  turn  her  tucks, 
seams  and  gussets  for  the  worthier  and  lovely 
figures  of  her  favorite  movie  stars,  Colleen 
Moore  and  Pola  Negri  (they  were  the  top- 
notchers  in  1926). 

So  Sully  came  to  Hollywood  and  discovered 
that  the  studios  didn't  give  a  tinker's  dam 
about  her  reputation  for  clever  little  frocks. 
She  was  turned  down,  without  ceremony, 
wherever  she  applied  and  she  couldn't  figure 
out  why.  When  she  finally  got  inside  of  a 
wardrobe  workroom  she  found  out  why  during 
the  first  twenty-four  hours. 

"Beginners  in  this  work  are  too  costly  to 
the  studios,"  Sally  declared.  "Why  when  I 
was  working  in  one  of  the  small  studios,  I 
saw  hundreds  of  dollars  of  materials  ruined  by 
a  seamstress,  inexperienced  in  studio  work, 
when  she  cut  a  pattern  just  one  fourth  of  an 
inch  off. 

"I've  seen  a  newcomer  get  a  thirty-eight 
gored  skirt  caught  in  her  machine  while  the 
star,  who  was  to  wear  it,  waited  and  waited 
and  waited,  and  the  company  with  one 
hundred  extras  waited  with  her. 

"I  have  seen  gold  lame  scorched  and  beaded 
gowns  twisted  beyond  repair  in  the  hands  of 
excellent  dressmakers,  but  ones  new  to  studio 
technique. 

"  Why,  with  all  my  years  of  experience,  I 
had  to  learn  how  to  sew  hems  with  split 
threads,  press  seams  and  hems  so  that  not  the 
faintest  line  showed  through,  work  by  hand 
with  tiny  spangles  and  practically  invisible 
beads.  Then  there  were  the  chorus  girl  shorts 
and  fringe  work,  specialized  art  in  themselves. 

"I  was  lucky,  I  guess.  After  a  year  with- 
out work,  I  got  into  one  of  the  small  inde- 
pendent studios,  one  day,  when  five  girls  were 
down  with  the  tlu.  But  I  had  plenty  to  learn 
and  even  more  to  unlearn. 

"I've  worked  steadily  now  for  five  years 
here  at  M  G-M,  but  that  mean--  there  are 
from  two  to  three  months  of  layoff  periods 
every  year  to  be  reckoned  with.  A  good  dress- 
maker makes  from  twenty  two  to  twenty-nine 
dollars  a  week,  and  then  there  is  overtime 
pay  too. 

"A  girl  in  this  work  has  to  be  willing  to 
sacrifice  a  social  life,  and  believe  me  it's  hard 


to  keep  a  boy  friend  when  you  must  break 
three  out  of  every  five  dates  you  make  during 
the  rush  season." 

Like  Sally,  the  other  twenty  women  in  the 
M  G-M  workroom  have  averaged  five  years 
of  steady  work  in  that  studio. 

Just  one  girl  a  year  drops  out  to  make 
way  for  the  two  hundred  applicants  whose 
names  are  kept  in  alphabetical  order  in  the 
wardrobe  files. 

IF  YOU  ARE  A  SINGER:  The  music  de- 
partments of  Hollywood's  four  major  studios 
carry  a  list  of  one  thousand  women  singers  all 
carefully  selected  by  auditions  and  all  on  call 
for  orchestration  recordings  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night. 

Near  the  very  top  of  that  list  is  the  name  of 
Sally  Pierce.  And  that's  exactly  where  her 
name  belongs. 

Not  so  long  ago  she  was  studying  in  Paris 
with  grand  opera  in  view.  Before  that  there 
were  years  of  work  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington in  harmony,  piano  and  more  voice 
lessons  with  the  best  instructors  the  west 
coast  had  to  offer. 

In  1933,  when  the  depression  got  in  its 
most  painful  licks,  Sally's  independent  in- 
come vanished  and  she  was  faced  with  the 
problem  of  supporting  two  young  children. 
She  decided  to  face  reality  in  Hollywood,  the 
land  of  "milk  and  honey,"  sometimes. 

She  arrived  here  armed  with  a  single  letter 
addressed  to  a  minor  studio  executive,  who 
was  a  friend  of  a  friend's  friend.  It  took  her 
exactly  six  months  to  contact  him.  In  the 
meantime  she  tried  to  get  auditions  at  the 
studios,  but  there  were  so  many  approved 
singers  already  waiting  for  calls  that  her 
frantic  attempts  were  sterile. 

Finally,  through  the  illusive  minor  execu- 
tive, she  received  the  coveted  audition  and 
it  was  a  tremendous  success.  She  was  im- 
mediately put  on  the  list  of  singers  "to  be 
called"  when  and  if  there  is  any  work  for 
them. 

There  was  no  full  time  contract  as  she  had 
dreamed,  merely  the  opportunity  to  compete 
with  one  thousand  other  women  with  well 
trained  voices. 

Well,  all  this  happened  three  years  ago, 
and  because  Sally's  voice  is  really  beautiful, 
she  has  worked  in  every  big  musical  picture 
both  operatic  and  jazz,  as  well  as  all  the  im- 
portant cartoons  and  shorts. 

She  averages  about  ten  days  of  work  every 
month  (a  high  average  because  she's  tops)  and 
she  receives  ten  dollars  a  day  when  rehears- 
ing and  fifteen  dollars  a  day  for  actual  record- 
ing. 

Out  of  these  earnings  she  supports  herself 
and  two  children  and  pays  for  weekly  singing 
lessons. 
"When  you  do  recording  you  must  preserve 
your  voice  from  ruin  with  constant  lessons." 
Sally  revealed. 

"We  singers  are  required  to  vocalize  very 
low  with  absolutely  no  volume,  and  then  there 
are  the  days  of  fatigue  and  overstrain,  when 
a  picture  is  behind  releasing  date  and  we  must 
sing    for   eighteen    hours   straight. 

"The  overtime  is  good  for  our  purse,  but 
deadly  for  our  voices. 

•And  you  see,  when  our  vocal  cords  are 
not  up  to  standard  there  are  always  a  dozen 
willing  newcomers  ready  to  step  into  our 
place." 

This.  then,  is  the  answer  from  eight  Holly- 
wood working  girls,  to  the  fifty  thousand 
women  who  yearly  mail  their  letters  to  the 
studio-,  asking: 

"What  are  my  chances  in   Hollywood?" 
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Stars  Are  Human 
After  All 

[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  25  J 

I  NEVER  knew  the  John  Gilbert  who  passed 
away  recently,  any  more  than  I  know  the 
Jean  Harlow  that  the  movie  press  agents  and 
chatter  columnists  have  stamped  with  a  Holly- 
wood pattern — that  is,  with  all  eyes  directly 
on  the  box  office. 

I  never  knew  the  John  Gilbert  they  said  was 
a  lonely  hermit  in  a  great  house  high  on  a  hill. 
Despite  our  long  friendship,  I  could  not  get  to 
know  that  Jack  Gilbert.  None  of  us  could, 
although  many  of  the  "old  gang"  tried  to 
break  through  the  fence  he  built  around  him- 
self. We  couldn't  very  often  get  inside.  The 
fence  was  nebulous,  but  most  of  the  time, 
during  the  last  two  years,  we  couldn't  find  any 
gate. 

But  I  did  know  the  merry  and  marvelous 
Jack  Gilbert  with  whom  I  once  lived  in  that 
house  on  the  hill;  the  Jack  of  "Jack  and  Paul 
and  Carey"  who  lived  together  ten  years  ago 
in  a  bungalow  that  was  alternately  a  mad- 
house and  a  haven. 

To  know  that  Jack  was  to  identify  him  by 
an  incoherent  flood  of  unrelated  incidents — 
the  things  Jack  did  or  said  that  were  so  com- 
pletely Jack.  For  instance,  the  Jack  Gilbert 
to  whom  the  late  Paul  Bern  went  to  ask  a 
favor.  Not  for  himself,  of  course,  for  when 
Paul  requested  a  favor  it  was  always  for  some- 
one else,  and  seldom  did  he  tell  you  whom  he 
wanted  to  help. 

Few  ever  heard  of  this  particular  case.  It 
appears  that  one  who  had  been  high  in  the 
favor  of  the  cinema  gods,  rich,  famous,  and 
generous,  had  fallen  into  evil  times.  He  was 
in  New  York  and  needed  a  thousand  dollars 
-  So  he  promptly  telegraphed  Paul  Bern. 

Everybody  always  telegraphed  or  tele- 
phoned Paul  when  they  needed  money.  Now, 
at  the  moment — or  rather  for  the  week — Paul's 
finances  were  temporarily  shattered  by  another 
heavy  demand  on  his  ever  generous  check- 
book. 

So  Paul  hied  himself  to  Jack,  concocted  a 
hair-raising  story  of  disaster  that  would  happen 
to  himself,  Paul  Bern,  if  he  did  not  secure  a 
thousand  dollars  within  the  hour. 

Jack  did  not  hesitate  a  second.  He  walked 
to  his  desk,  wrote  out  a  check  and  stuffed  it 
into  Paul's  hand.  "Get  yourself  out  of  the 
jam,  old  kid,"  he  said. 

A  week  later  Paul's  own  liberal  salary  pro- 
vided the  wherewithal  to  pay  back  the  thou- 
sand dollars.  But,  in  the  meantime,  someone 
had  told  Jack  of  Paul's  charitable  deception. 
So  Jack  accepted  Paul's  check  and  immediately 
tore  it  up.  "  When  he  pays  you,  Paul,"  he 
said,  "then  you  pay  me." 

That  was  the  Jack  I  knew. 

I'VE  heard — and  I've  read — of  a  vague, 
'mysterious,  almost  legendary  figure.  Garbo, 
the  myth  of  myths  in  a  thoroughly  mythical 
kingdom.  The  famed  female  whose  prestige 
is  so  anchored  in  the  granite  bedrock  of  tradi- 
tion that  she  alone  is  identified  completely  by 
the  two  simple  syllables  of  her  surname. 

Garbo,  the  elusive!  Garbo,  the  shy!  Garbo, 
whose  most  popularly  credited  phrase  would 
seem  to  be:  "I  tank  I  go  home  now." 

I  never  knew  that  Garbo.  I  did  know — and 
do  know — a  fascinatingly  young  and  primitive 
creature  whose  pet  nickname  used  to  be,  and 
probably  still  is,  a  broad  American  pronuncia- 
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ONCE  there  was  a  famous  beauty  with 
pink  eyes .  .  . 

Yes  there  was  NOT!  you  say  instantly. 
And  you're  right.  Nobody  can  be  a  fa- 
mous beauty — or  the  best  looking  girl 
in  town — or  even  the  normally  pretty, 
attractive  person  most  of  us  hope  we 
are — unless  her  eyes  are  clear  and  shin- 
ing every  minute. 

Yet  all  too  often  these  days  your  eyes 
can  ruin  your  whole  appearance.  With- 
out your  knowing  it,  they  tell  a  tale  of 
weariness,  exertion,  exposure  to  dust, 
glare,  late  hours  or  cigarette  smoke. 

What  to  do  about  cloudy,  dull  or 
pink-edged  traitor-eyes?  Just  one  thing 
.  .  .  keep  your  bottle  of  IBATH  always 
nearby.  Before  you  go  out,  tip  the  little 
silver  helmet  to  each  eye  and  feel  this 
harmless  physician's  formula  snapping 
them  wide-awake  and  starry-clear  .  .  . 
banishing  every  suggestion  of  ugliness. 
IBATH  is  so  effective  the  most  famous 
beauties  use  it  constantly.  50c  at  all 
good  drug  stores  .  .  .  get  your  bottle 
and  IBATH  sparkle  today. 


ibath 

McKESSON  *  ROBBINS 
Manufacturing  Chemists  sine*  1833 


tion  of  the  words  that  in  their  literal  Scan- 
dinavian mean  "Swedish  Girl,"  but  which  when 
tossed  off  slightly,  sound  like  "  Svenskafleeka" 
— or,  still  more  colloquially,  "Fleck." 

I  was  first  introduced  to  her  when  she  was 
standing  on  her  head.  Not  that  standing  on 
her  head  was  one  of  her  pet  indulgences,  but 
she  was  standing  on  her  head  on  that  particular 
occasion  because  on  that  particular  occasion 
she  felt  like  standing  on  her  head!  And  that's 
Garbo,  or  the  "Fletk  "  She  usually  does 
whatever  she  feels  like  doing  at  the  moment. 

She  had  started  playing  tennis  that  day  as 
I  found  out  later  to  my  sorrow.  And  after  that 
exercise,  plus  an  hour's  vigorous  swimming  in 
the  pool,  plus  another  hour's  brisk  hike,  she 
still  contained  so  much  physical  exuberance 
that  standing  on  her  head,  on  a  sofa  pillow, 
seemed  to  be  the  simple  and  desirable  thing  to 
do.    So  Garbo  stood  on  her  head! 

At  that  time,  I  rather  fancied  myself  as  a 
promising  tennis  player.  In  fact,  I  thought 
I  was  pretty  good.  But  with  the  "Fleek,"  it 
was  something  else  again.  The  "Fleek" 
played  the  most  unorthodox  tennis  you  can 
possibly  imagine.  Grasping  the  racket  well 
up  toward  the  throat,  she  would  smack  the 
ball  so  heartily  that  there  wasn't  much  to  be 
done  about  it  in  the  event  it  happened  to  land 
in  the  court. 

But,  regardless  of  the  quality  of  our  games, 
we  played  singles  for  seventeen  consecutive 
days.  For  sixteen  days  I  beat  her  soundly. 
On  the  seventeenth  she  caught  up  to  me.  She 
just  naturally  wore  me  out  and  beat  me  on 
sheer  vitality.  Since  that  day  we  have  never 
played  singles  again.  Secretly  I  know  she  has 
my  number  and  can  beat  me  whenever  she 
wants  to,  and  the  "Fleek"  doesn't  want  an- 
other match  because  she  maintains  she  ac- 
complished an  objective  in  beating  me  seven- 
teen days  after  she  walked  on  a  tennis  court 
for  the  first  time. 

I  NEVER  knew  the  Dolores  Del  Rio,  who 
'  upon  her  entrance  into  Hollywood,  was  so 
widely  advertised  as  a  Mexican  furore.  A 
"colossal"  build-up  as  a  sinuous,  svelte,  se- 
ductive, sophisticated  siren  was  the  premise 
of  her  debut.    I  resented  that  build-up. 

Then  I  met  her.  An  olive-and-roses-skinned 
little  figure.  Very  small,  very  naive  and  very 
anxious  to  be  liked — a  lovely  child  who  was 
hardly  aware  of  her  press-agentry. 

That  was  the  Dolores  I  first  met  and  the 
Dolores  it  is  my  privilege  to  know  today.  She 
is  a  charming  girl  who  is  doing  two  jobs 
equally  well — starring  in  pictures  and  per- 
sonally supervising  her  household  for  the  com- 
fort of  her  husband,  Cedric  Gibbons. 

In  her  home  there  is  nothing  that  Dolores 
does  not  plan  and  execute.  It  is  her  delight 
to  oversee  the  most  minute  details  even  when 
she  is  engaged  in  a  picture.  She  is  an  im- 
peccable hostess.  With  an  ample  number  of 
servants  in  the  household  it  is  her  pleasure  to 
wait  on  you  when  you  have  a  buffet  dinner  at 
the  Gibbons  home.  After  a  long  day  of  tennis 
and  parlimentary  debate  between  athletes, 
Dolores  rushes  hither  and  yon  to  bring  you  a 
fresh  bucket  of  spaghetti,  a  tilled  wineglass  or 
more  cigarettes. 

Speaking  of  tennis — she  herself,  plays  badly 
but  whimsically.  She  swims  like  a  dolphin. 
No  sorry!  I've  seen  dolphins  swim.  They 
haven't  the  Del  Rio  "dese,  dem  and  doze!" 
She  is  an  intense  and  intelligent  student  of 
music. 

After  her  first  press  agent  blast  1  watched 
her  career  and  waited  somewhat  dubiously. 
Then  I  saw  her  as  Charmain  in  "What  Price 
Glory."    Followed  in  rapid  succession  a  series 


of  roles  that  consolidated  her  standing  as  a 
great  screen  personality. 

I  said  to  her  one  night,  "Dolores,  you're 
flawless!    You're  the  — — -" 

.My  wife  entered  the  room  suddenly.  I  must 
admit  her  manner  was  one  of  curiosity  rather 
than  jealousy.  "Who  is  flawless?"  she  de- 
manded— and  then  looked  up.  "Oh,  Dolores!" 
she  said.    "Of  course!    Excuse  me!" 

That's  praise  from  Sir  Hubert.  And  that's 
the  Dolores  I  know 

I   NEVER  knew  the  Charlie  Chaplin  of  the 

little  black  moustache  and  the  baggy  trou- 
sers, except,  of  course,  on  the  screen.  I've 
known  another  Chaplin  for  ten  years.  Then 
he  was  a  shy,  intense  and  mercurial  person 
subject  to  periods  of  loneliness  which  could 
only  be  loneliness  of  the  soul,  for  he  had  many 
friends  who  would  naturally  glow  with  joy  on 
any  personal  association  with  him. 

There  was  one  night  when  a  knock  at  the 
door,  just  about  dinner  time,  turned  out  to  be 
Charlie  rather  plaintively  asking  if  he  could  have 
dinner  with  us.  We  three  talked  far  into  the 
night.  Nor  was  there  a  moment  when  the  con- 
versation was  not  somber  discussion  of  man- 
kind and  its  problems. 

That  night  Charlie  brought  something 
he'd  promised  me  for  weeks.  I  never  really 
believed  he  had  any  intention  of  keeping  his 
promise,  because  the  thing  I  wanted  wa-  an 
autographed  photo  of  him.  I've  seen  very  few 
autographed  photos  of  Charlie  Chaplin.  I 
realized  his  agreement  to  give  me  one  had  been 
prompted  by  an  unwillingness  to  seem  boorish 
by  saying,  "no."  It  hangs  in  my  study  before 
me  now  and  its  inscription  reflects  the  mood  of 
that  Chaplin  on  that  night  and  many  other 
such  nights.  It  reads:  "To  dear  friend  Carey 
Wilson,  from  the  little  waif,  Charlie  Chaplin." 

Often  another  Chaplin  appeared  in  an  as- 
tonishing interruption  of  the  plaintive  mood. 
This  gay,  released  and  relaxed  Charlie  ap- 
peared on  the  screen  for  the  first  time  in  his 
latest  picture,  "Modern  Times."  That  song 
in  improvised  gibberish,  convincingly  telling 
its  story  in  a  fictitious  foreign  language,  is 
from  the  same  Charlie  who  used  to  deliver  an 
extemperaneous  speech  in  any  language  you'd 
select — languages  of  which  he  knew  not  a 
single  word.  But  your  guests  at  the  dinner 
table  could  accept  the  simulated  Arabic, 
Chinese,  or  Russian,  as  if  it  had  been  spoken 
by  a  native — that  is,  if  they  weren't  laughing 
too  hard. 

He  was  at  his  best  in  a  game  he  invented, 
called.  "Chamber of  Commerce."  Each  of  the 
six  or  eight  in  the  party  would  be  arbitrarily 
designated  as  the  leading  representative  of 
some  industry,  called  together  in  a  session  to 
present  his  or  her  industrial  views  on  some 
present  economic  crisis. 

One  night  Bebe  Daniels  allotted  Charlie  a 
role  as  the  lone  motion  picture  theater  pro- 
prietor of  an  imaginary  small  town.  In  a 
dialect  revealing  vividly  that  the  said  theater 
magnet  was  inevitably  from  Poland,  Charlie 
gave  a  screamingly  funny  analysis  of  what  was 
wrong  with  the  movies. 

He  managed  to  place  all  the  important  evils 
affecting  the  business  on  the  shoulders  of  those 
more  or  less  prominent  motion  picture  figures 
seated  around  our  festive  board,  amid  howls 
of  laughter  as  every  shrewd  barb  of  satire 
struck  home  Then  he  paid  off  the  situation 
magnificently  by  proving  that  the  alleged 
comic,  Charlie  Chaplin,  would  never  draw  any 
business  in  "his"  theater. 

Until  then  few  of  us  had  realized  that  the 
elusive  Charles  Spencer  Chaplin,  seemingly  de- 
tached and  remote  from  any  part  of  the  cinema 
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industry  save  his  own  artistic  creation,  could 
be  so  intimately  and  authoritatively  informed 
on  the  whole  broad  canvas  of  the  picture  in- 
dustry. 

Those  were  the  days  when  the  legend  of  the 
Hollywood  "wild  party"  was  burgeoning  at  the 
masthead  of  every  newspaper  and  magazine. 
It  was  a  little  difficult  to  convince  an  amor- 
ously ambitious  visitor  from  the  East  that  the 
social  highlight  of  one's  last  fortnight  had  been 
Charlie  Chaplin  enacting  the  role  of  a  small- 
town hyphenated  American  citizen  who  owned 
the  village  water  works  and  was  about  to 
go  into  bankruptcy  because  the  villagers  drank 
only  beer  and  never  took  baths  except  on  Sat- 
urday. This  produced  financial  disaster  for 
the  water  works,  which  couldn't  sell  any  water 
during  the  week  and  couldn't  provide  enough 
on  Saturday  night! 

It's  a  far  different  Charlie  Chaplin  whom  I 
know  today.  Without  losing  one  iota  of  his 
wistful  charm,  he  has  become  a  much  larger 
person — but  of  that  later — for  there  are  many 
who  think  that  a  young  lady  named  Paulette 
Goddard  has  had  something  to  do  with  the 
molding,  or  at  least  the  polishing,  of  the 
brilliant  new  facets  which  Charlie  now  reveals. 

I  CAN'T  honestly  say  I  know  the  Paulette 
'  Goddard  who  is  such  a  complete  gamin  in 
"  Modern  Times."  No  one  was  more  surprised 
than  I — and  I  don't  think  I  was  alone — on  first 
learning  the  nature  of  the  role  she  was  to  play 
in  her  first  important  screen  appearance  as 
leading  lady  to  the  unique  Chaplin.  For 
Paulette,  in  real  life,  is  a  creature  deserving  the 
term  exquisite  in  its  finest  sense. 

Therefore  I  had  imagined  that  her  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  screen  with  Charlie  would  find 
her  cast  as  some  glamorous  aristocrat  far  above 
the  reach  of  the  little  fellow  in  the  baggy 
trousers,  derby  and  cane.  But  Charlie  must 
have  seen  a  different  celluloid  Paulette  from 
the  one  to  whom  all  the  men  in  the  party  in- 
stantly gravitate  every  time  she  comes  into  a 
room. 

Perhaps  I  should  have  seen  the  gamin  side 
when  she  "crashed"  a  little  party  we  had  at 
our  house. 

My  wife,  Carmelita  Geraghty,  has  several 
young  brothers  and  sisters,  and  hence  brothers- 
in-law  and  sisters-in-law.  A  couple  of  times  a 
year  we  throw  a  party  for  "the  Geraghty 
Kids."  On  the  last  occasion  we  had  a  "scaven- 
ger hunt."  Just  as  the  couples  were  about  to 
start  on  a  mad  search  for  various  insane  ob- 
jects specified  on  their  lists,  the  door  opened 
and  Paulette  stalked  impudently  in. 

So  we  were  having  a  scavenger  hunt!  Then 
she  intended  to  scavenge  with  the  others! 
Charlie  was  out  on  the  yacht  thinking  up 
music  or  scenes  or  something  for  "Modern 
Times,"  and  Paulette  wanted  to  have  fun  with 
the  kids.  We  immediately  handed  her  a  list 
and  a  partner  and  dispatched  the  whole  gang 
off  on  the  merry  competitive  chase. 

Well  within  the  time  limit  Paulette  re- 
turned, looking  like  a  very  beautiful  young 
lady  who  had  just  inherited  a  junk  yard  and 
had  had  her  inheritance  bestowed  on  her  per- 
son. 

You  could  hardly  see  her  lovely  frock, 
draped  as  she  was  with  old-fashioned  auto- 
mobile horns,  water  wings,  a  stepladder,  a  union 
suit  of  red  flannels,  and  a  few  more  trifles. 
(Next  day  we  found  she  had  practically  raided 
the  Trocadero,  had  burst  into  three  bridge 
games,  and  had  vamped  a  second-hand  auto 
part  attendant!)  She  was  having  the  lime  of 
her  life,  and  entered  into  a  vociferous  argument 
when  a  rule  disqualified  one  of  her  treasures. 
For  that  one  hectic  juvenile  evening  at  least 


In  these  joyous  Hawaiian  Islands,  life  is  accompanied 
by  laughter.  As  gay  and  inspired  as  the  music  of  tropic 
breezes  rustling  through  red  Poinciana  trees.  As  the 
ripple  of  silver  waterfalls  down  purple  heights.  And 
here  also  in  Hawaii,  Dole  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Juice* 
originated  to  meet  the  desire  for  a  pure,  refreshing 
fruit  juice,  as  golden  and  joyous  in  its  own  right  as 
that  expression   of   life  in   these   magic   islands. 


*The  sprightly  goodness  of  this 
original  Hawaiian  pineapple 
juice  has  quickly  captured  the 
approval  of  millions  of  fami- 
lies on  the  mainland.  A  deli- 
cious, unsweetened  juice,  it  is 
a  natural  source  of  vitamins  A, 
B,  and  C.  The  medical  profes- 
sion recognizes  it  as  an  equiv- 

DOLE 


Q  H.  P.  Co.,  Ltd.  1936 

alent  to  fresh  pineapple  juice 
in  nutritional  value  .  .  . 
The  exclusive  Dole  Fast-Seal 
Vacuum- Packing  Process  re- 
tains the  important  fresh- 
f  i  u  it  constituents  of  sun-ripened 
pineapples.  Obtain  the  orig- 
inal, perfected  Hawaiian  pine- 
apple juice  by  asking  for"  Dole." 


Pineapple  Juice 

FROM    HAWAII 


Produced  by  the  Hateaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Limited,  also  packers  of  Dole 
Sliced  Pineapple  .  .  .  Crushed  .  .  .  Tidbits  .  .  .  Gems  .  .  .  and  the  new  Royal  Spears. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,   U.  S.  A. —  Sales   Offices:   215   Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  California, 
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THE  STARS'  SHOES 
SHINE  WITH 

WHITTEMORE'S 

Adrienne  Ames,  lovely  motion-picture  star 


"'They  look  like  netv,  Marie!" 
"/t'a  Whittemore's  new  White,*  Miss  Ames, 
the  finest  I've  ever  used!'" 

IN  HOLLYWOOD,  where  perfection  in 
dress  is  essential,  Whittemore's  Pol- 
ishes keep  the  shoes  of  the  stars 
fresh  and  gleaming!  In  the  ward- 
robes of  the  hig  studios — Paramount, 
RKO-Radio,  Columbia — rows  on 
rows  of  fine  shoes  are  kept  in  perfect 
condition  with  Whittemore's. 

Probably  many  Hollywood  stars 
don't  even  know  that  their  shoes 
are  shined  with  Whittemore's.  But 
they  do  know  that  their  j'ootivear 
always  looks  like  new! 

Whittemore    Bros 
making  fine  dress- 
ings for  all  kinds  of 
shoes   for   nearly   a 
century. 

Use  Whittemore's 
for  Hollywood  per- 
fection  in  shoe 
appearance! 


have    been 


/  n  hi  Marker,  wardrobe  mistress  for  Colum- 
bia, inspecting  W hit temore-shined  shoes. 


# 


Paulctte  was  thoroughly  a  kid  having  a  good 
time. 

Are  Paulette  and  Charlie  married?  Don't 
ask  me.  I  don't  know.  I  doubt  if  very  many 
people  do  know.  I  know  what  I  think.  But 
what  you  think — and  what  you  can  prove — 
are  rather  dissimilar.  I  know  that  when  I've 
been  with  them,  Paulette  and  Charlie  have 
always  appeared  thoroughly  happy,  seeming 
to  enjoy  themselves  and  life,  with  a  very 
definite  appreciation. 

Thai's  the  Charlie  Chaplin  and  Paulette 
Goddard  I  know. 

\ V/HO  now?    I  know  Carole  Lombard,  the 

"  girl  who  gamely  fought  her  way  up  from 

extradom  to  her  present  heights — and  who  is 


probably  the  most  "regular  feller"  in  the 
whole  movie  field. 

And  the  adorable  pixie  Arline  Judge.  And 
the  inimitable  and  limitless  Norma  Shearer. 
who  came  to  our  funny  little  "Wop  dinner" 
party  on  her  very  first  excursion  into  Holly- 
wood night  life. 

And,  to  harken  back  for  a  moment,  the  Jack 
Gilbert  whose  keen  wit  and  eccentricities  made 
him  one  of  the  most  amazing  of  Hollywood 
figures.  And  the  time  that  Fleek  stood  in  line 
to  buy  three  tickets  to  a  movie  theater — and 
how  she  got  the  last  laugh — 

And — And — And — 

I'm  awfully  lucky.  I  know  a  lot  of  grand 
people!  They're  all  "picture  people,"  too! 
You  ought  to  know  them.    Perhaps  you  will — 


Filming  the  World's  Greatest  Love  Story 

[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  48  ] 


•  This  sensational  new  White  gives  an  even  new- 
shoe  whiteness  that  does  not  flake  or  rub  off.  In 

three  generous  containers— hot  tie,  jar  or  tube. 


slipping  into  the  tomb  to  find  his  Juliet  against 
a  sound  background  of  air-transport  motors? 

At  the  carved  metal  doors  Leslie  Howard 
stood  patiently  waiting.  Ralph  Morgan,  in 
green  velvet,  stood  flexing  his  rapier.  Photog- 
raphers stood  yawning  behind  their  waiting 
cameras.  Time  and  a  small  fortune  passed 
by. 

"Try  it  again  now,"  Cukor  called  finally. 
Romeo,  muttering  immortal  lines,  forced  the 
seal  of  the  tomb;  he  was  accosted,  swords 
flashed  .  .  . 

"There  was  a  train  whistle  in  that,"  shouted 
someone  from  a  sound  booth. 

THEY  got  the  scene  at  last,  about  five- 
'  thirty.  In  the  meantime  Cukor  gave  me, 
in  essence,  the  story  of  a  motion  picture — the 
greatest,  most  fabulously  expensive  production 
of  all  time — from  the  viewpoint  of  his  own 
directorial  chair. 

"I've  learned  more  about  my  work,"  he 
told  me,  biting  into  the  polished  red  apple  I'd 
brought  as  a  gag,  "and  about  Hollywood  and 
its  stars  than  I  ever  thought  it  possible  to 
know.     And   I'm  so  pleased  with  the  result. 

"Shakespeare  wrote  his  masterpieces  for  the 
screen,  you  understand.  That  sounds  insane, 
but  it's  quite  true.  He  didn't  think  about 
the  limitations  of  the  early  English  stage  when 
he  picked  up  his  quill  to  scratch  on  paper 
deathless  love  scenes,  bitter  hate  and  the  inner- 
most dramas  of  human  lives.  He  wrote 
'Juliet'  in  twenty-four  scenes — more  than  any 
tiny  theater  could  have  thought  of  staging  in 
his  day. 

"He  wrote  continuity,  envisioned  close-ups, 
flash-backs  and  all  the  other  magic  the  movies 
have.  He  imagined  feasts  with  "twenty  cun- 
ning cooks'  without  remembering  that  they 
would  have  to  look  like  small  luncheons  or 
buffet  suppers  on  any  stage.  Everyone  knows 
the  limitations  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
theater." 

The  nuisance  of  noise  on  the  set,  the  many 
delays,  were  obviously  forgotten.  He  hurried 
on:  "They  had  no  grand  setup  at  all  then — 
mi  ^pace,  no  paraphernalia,  no  props.  You 
imagined  everything  or  you  didn't  understand 
anything.  People  walked  back  and  forth  in 
front  of  a  backdrop,  which  the  audience  was 
asked  to  see  as  a  garden  one  minute  and  as  a 
ballroom  the  next.  Shakespeare  with  his  vi\  id 
imagination,  ignored  all  this. 

"Every  scene  he  wrote  for  'Romeo  and 
Juliet'  is  shown  in  the  picture  version,    When 


the  wealthy  and  noble  Capulets  invite  their 
powerful  friends  to  a  banquet,  it's  a  banquet 
— with  all  the  trimmings.  When  there's  a 
street  fight  you  know  somebody's  irked  at 
somebody  else  in  a  big  way.  And  all  the 
hitherto  unexplained  lapses  in  the  play,  which 
had  to  be  ignored  because  stage  scenery  could 
not  be  changed  every  other  minute,  are  de- 
tailed on  the  screen — so  that  now — for  the 
first  time — the  full  meaning  of  the  story  is 
clear. 

THERE  was  a  short  interlude  while  he  took 
'  the  tomb  scene  again,  was  informed  that 
three  passing  trucks  had  betrayed  the  mood, 
and  came  back  again  to  the  stool  beside  me. 
I  asked,  "Making  'Juliet'  must  have  made  a 
big  impression  on  Hollywood,  didn't  it?" 
and  he  replied,  "No  one  really  knows  how- 
much  it  has  done  for  us.  It  has  taught  us  an 
infinite  number  of  facts  about  the  business  of 
movie  making.  It  has  taught  the  stars  who 
have  played  in  it  the  final  compromise  be- 
tween overacting  and  too  much  restraint,  be- 
tween the  nasal  inflection  in  speech  and  the 
broad  'a.' 

"And  its  success  with  the  public  opens  to 
the  studios  the  opportunity  for  combined  art 
and  costume  pictures — which  is  the  third  and 
final  step  the  industry  had  to  take. 

"  You  see,  in  the  beginning  we  had  to  be 
contented  with  modern  stories  about  con- 
temporary modern  people — we  had  to  present 
them  in  Twentieth  Century  houses,  dressed 
in  Twentieth  Century  clothes.  That  was  our 
little  world   with  a  fence  around  it." 

He  started  in  on  the  jar  of  candy  I  had 
brought  with  the  apple.  "When  some  pro- 
ducer finally  dared  give  the  public  a  picture 
about  people  who  lived  a  couple  of  hundred 
years  ago.  that  was  the  second  milestone. 
Hut  there  was  still  a  fence — the  scripts  had  to 
be  written  by  modern  writers  and  the  treat- 
ment had  to  be  thoroughly  contemporary.  No 
one  dared  touch  the  magnificent  things  created 
by  the  masters  of  the  pas) 

"  'Too  much  art  for  the  lame-brained  public,' 
said  producers  and  directors.  What  they  really 
meant  was  that  they  were  afraid  to  try.  And 
what  they  overlooked  was  the  point  that 
genuine  art  has  a  universal  appeal  if  it's 
presented  unpretentiously,  as  it  was  intended 
to  be. 

"When  that  preview  audience  the  other 
night  suddenly  came  out  of  its  collective  shell 
and    appreciated     Shakespeare,    delighted    in 
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Shakespeare,  adored  Shakespeare — then  our 
year  and  a  half  of  hard  work  and  one  of  the 
biggest  gambles  in  picture  history  were  justi- 
fied. Now  we  can  go  into  production  on  the 
innumerable  masterpieces  that  time  has 
handed  down  to  us,  and  at  the  same  time 
know  that  at  last  our  industry  is  on  a  plane 
with  the  finest  in  the  world." 

AT  this  point  my  watch  and  my  stomach 
remarked  simultaneously  that  it  was  get- 
ting late,  with  the  sun  nearly  gone.  "More 
tomorrow,"  Cukor  said,  and  slid  off  his  stool. 

Next  day,  however,  he  suddenly  decided  to 
make  the  dreaded  nine-minute  and  fifty-three 
seconds  long  "balcony  scene,"  now  of  cinema 
fame.  So  the  set  was  closed  as  tightly  as  a 
leper  colony.  Wherefore,  when  you  see  that 
sequence  at  your  theater,  if  you  will  watch 
closely  you  may  discern  this  reporter's  nose 
sticking  cautiously  through  the  vines  that  cover 
a  tiny  window  in  the  garden  wall. 

It  was  the  only  place  of  concealment  on  the 
stage,  and  I  had  to  be  there.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  describe  the  tremendous  tension, 
the  almost  tangible  nervousness  of  everyone 
present  before  the  cameras  started.  Finally, 
when  Norma  Shearer  and  Leslie  Howard 
stepped  on  the  set,  waited  for  the  signal,  and 
proceeded  to  live  the  entire  scene  through 
without  a  single  hesitancy,  a  single  flaw — relief 
flooded  down  and  expressed  itself  in  the  con- 
gratulations, in  laughter  a  little  too  high- 
pitched  to  be  real. 

Afterward  Cukor,  Miss  Shearer,  the  in- 
imitable, acid-tongued  Edna  Mae  Oliver  and 
I  sat  at  a  little  table  while  technicians  prepared 
the  final  shot  of  the  picture — a  simple  matter 
of  three  people  walking  down  a  Verona 
square. 

And  Cukor  talked  on  .  .  . 

I  said,  "What  about  the  story  of  how  you 
did  it  all — details  and  things?"  He  looked  a 
little  harassed. 

"Well,  it  wasn't  any  sort  of  an  easy  job. 
When  Thalberg  announced  that  his  dream  of 
ten  years —  the  production  of  'Juliet'  —  was  to 
become  a  reality,  and  I  was  assigned  to  direct 
it,  I  realized  I  was  facing  the  challenge  of  my 
life.  So  was  everyone  connected  with  the  pic- 
ture. 

"The  first  problem  was  of  course,  research. 
We  decided  to  choose  the  most  charming 
period  of  the  Renaissance,  with  all  of  its  gor- 
geous reaction  of  the  dreary,  straight-laced  era 
that  preceded.  We  sent  camera  crews  to 
Verona  to  photograph  the  city.  Adrian  de- 
signed gowns  and  coiffures  from  paintings  of 
the  masters:  Botticelli,  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  Fra 
Angelico,  Bellini,  Signorelli.  And  of  course 
there  were  the  usual  studio  preparations,  with 
those  staggering  statistics  that  you  can  put  in 
your  story  if  you  want  to." 

(Ninety  thousand  flagstones,  two  hundred 
tons  of  cement,  seventy-five  thousand  feet  of 
lumber,  three  hundred  barrels  of  paint,  eighty 
books  of  gold  leaf,  five  hundred  yards  of  car- 
pets, six  hundred  feet  of  garden  hose,  thirty 
crates  of  grapes,  one  hundred  gallons  of 
kerosene  for  torches,  three  pounds  of  ginger 
roots  for  the  parakeets,  twelve  milliners, 
twenty-five  knitting  machine  operators,  twelve 
bootmakers,  two  hundred  and  fifty  seam- 
stresses, thirty  embroiderers,  one  hundred 
tailors,  twenty-five  dyers,  five  hundred  paint- 
ers, one  hundred  paving  workers,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millworkers,  thirty  thousand  miles 
of  film,  ad  infinitum  and  until  death  do  part 
me  from  my  typewriter.) 

"And  then  came  the  script,"  continued 
Cukor.  "That  was  the  biggest  worry,  and 
proved  the  least  troublesome.  We  didn't  want 


See  if  the  Shade  You  Are  Using  Is  Really  the 
Right  One  for  You  ! 


You're  pretty  sure  about  the  shade 
face  powderyou  use,  aren't  you? 
quite  certain  it's  the  right  shade  for  you. 

What  would  you  say  if  you  were  to  find  out  it 
was  the  wrong  shade  entirely  for  you?  Don't  be 
so  sure  that  this  isn't  the  case.  As  any  artist  or 
make-up  expert  will  tell  you,  many  women  use  the 
wrong  shade  of  face  powder  entirely.  The  result  is, 
they  look  years  older  than  they  really  are. 

The  reason  so  many  women  use  the  wrong  shade 
of  face  powder  is  that  they  select  their  shades  on 
the  wrong  basis  altogether.  It's  a  mistake  to 
select  your  shade  of  face  powder  according  to 
your  so-called  "type."  You  are  not  a  "type."  You 
are  an  individual. 

One  Way  and  Only  One! 

There  is  only  one  way  to  tell  your  most  becoming 
shade  of  face  powder  and  that  is  to  try  on  all  five 
basic  shades.  Any  other  method  is  only  theory 
and  guess-work. 

To  make  it  simple  and  conclusive  for  you  to 
ascertain  your  right  shade  of  face  powder, 
I  have  invented  a  game  called:  "Find  Your 
Right  Shade  of  Face  Powder."  It's  as  enlight- 
ening as  it  is  fascinating.  Here's  all  you  need 
do:  Just  send  me  your  name  and  address 
and  by  return  mail  I'll  send  you  all  five 
shades  of  my  Lady  Esther  Face  Powder, 
free  of  charge.  Take  the  five  shades  and  sit 
down  before  your  mirror.  Start  with  the 
shade  you  think  least  suited  to  you  and  try- 
that  on.  But  don't  stop  at  any  one  shade. 


hade  of  /?   /}     C?,/?  Go  thr 

?You're     By  ^Jculy  CZltvWA.    effects 
forvnn.  '  Yon 


through  all  five  and  observe  the 
in  your  mirror  in  each  case. 
You  don't  have  to  be  any  seer  to 
recognize  instantly  that  one  of  these  five  shades 
is  more  suited  to  you  than  any  other.  You  will 
see  immediately  that  one  shade,  more  than  any 
other,  makes  you  look  your  youngest  and  most 
attractive.  What  that  shade  is,  neither  I  nor  any- 
body else,  can  tell  you.  You  must  see  for  yourself. 

A  Surprise  May  Be  in  Store  for  You  I 

Maybe  the  very  shade  you  think  least  suited  to 
you,  the  very  one  you  would  never  think  of  using 
is  actually  your  most  becoming  shade.  Thousands 
of  women  have  been  amazed  with  the  results  of 
this  test. 

Decide  today  that  you  are  not  going  to  be  in  the 
dark  any  longer  as  to  the  shade  of  face  powder 
you  should  use.  Decide  today  that  you  are  going  to 
know  once  and  for  all  which  is  your  most  becom- 
ing shade.  Mail  the  coupon  today  and  play  the 
game  that  tells — my  game  of  "face  powder  shades." 


FREE 


(  You  can  paste  this  on  a  penny  postcard.)  *26> 

Lady  Esther,  20]«Ridge  Ave.,  Evanston.  III. 

Please  send  me  by  return  mail  a  liberal  supply  of  all  five 
shades  of  Lady  Esther  Face  Powder;  also  a  7-days'  supply  of 
your  Lady  Esther  Four-Purpose  Face  Cream. 


Name- 


City- 


{If  you  live  in  Canada,  write  l*idu  finlhrr,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Ont.i  ■ 
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STYLED  FOR 
THE   STARS 

Make  her  happy  with  the 
thrilling  giit  of  an  Alvin 
Watch.  They  are  smart  in 
styling  .  .  .  accurate  and 
dependable  .  .  .  yet  priced 
within  your  reach.  Many 
models  to  choose  from. 


JEWEL— 15  Jewels,  14  K  solid  white 
or  yellow  gold,  20  diamonds,  $65. 


-Yellow  rolled  gold  plate 


RIVIERA- 
$21.75. 


Alvin  Watches  are  sold  by 
nearly  all  good  jewelers. 
Name  of  nearest  dealer  sent 
you  upon  request. 

THE    ALVIN    WATCH    COMPANY 

214-216  So.  Warren  St. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


a  single  line  changed,  but  quite  naturally  some 
of  the  original  text  had  to  be  cut  for  the  screen. 
Our  revision  of  Shakespeare  is  no  Hollywood 
sacrilege — you  understand  'Juliet'  has  been 
tampered  with  on  the  best  of  stages.  One 
version  even  gave  it  a  happy  ending. 

"So  we  called  in  Professor  John  Tucker 
Murray  of  Harvard,  and  Professor  William 
Strunk,  Jr.  of  Cornell — both  accepted  inter- 
national authorities  on  Shakespeare.  Together 
we  read  every  version  of  'Juliet'  ever  printed, 
took  the  best  passages  from  each,  and  built 
our  script  out  of  that. 

"We  didn't  worry  about  the  censors.  Since 
Shakespeare  himself  had  had  his  characters 
make  rollicking,  bawdy  remarks,  we  weren't 
going  to  ruin  his  immortal  poetry  by  priggish 
interpolations  and  substitutions. 

"In  the  incredible  1460's  men  and  women 
didn't  always  call  a  spade  'a  utensil  of 
special  nature.'  " 

K/ISS  OLIVER  snorted.  Miss  Shearer 
'  "  'grinned.     Cukor  paused  for  breath. 

"  But  'Juliet'  as  a  story,"  he  resumed,  "takes 
place  in  four  days,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
headstrong  young  man  forgets  an  erstwhile 
sweetheart  and  discovers  Juliet,  daughter  of 
an  enemy  house. 

"They  fall  desperately  in  love  and  are  mar- 
ried. He  kills  her  cousin,  Tybalt,  is  banished 
to  Mantua,  learns  that  Juliet  has  died,  kills 
Paris  in  her  tomb  and  then  dies  beside  the 
bier.  That's  a  lot  to  happen  in  such  a  short 
space  of  time. 

"And  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  public 
for  reality,  for  events  that  seem  possible  and 
credible,  we  had  to  prepare  a  good  many  ex- 
planatory scenes. 

"We,  finally,  hit  upon  the  idea  of  ignoring 
all  precedent  and  pretending  that  the  ink  was 
hardly  dry  on  the  manuscript;  that  this  was 
the  first  time  the  play  had  ever  been  pro- 
duced. That  took  away  whatever  inhibitions 
we  might  have  had. 

"  So  far  as  casting  was  concerned;  remember 
that  Juliet  has  never  been  played  by  a  girl 
lovely  enough  or  young  enough  to  give  the  im- 
pression of  being  sixteen. 

"At  first  the  heroine  was  played  by  young 
boys  because  there  were  no  actresses  in  that 
day.  Later  middle-aged  plumpish  women 
and  heavy  men  with  fallen  arches  simpered 
through  the  passionate,  tender  lines  of  the 
balcony  scene. 

"I'm  speaking  from  the  popular  angle,  of 
course,  and  intend  no  criticism  of  the  mag- 
nificent stage  performances  given  by  Kath- 
erine  Cornell  and  others  of  her  kind.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  however,  the  stage  casting 
was  unfortunate. 

"  Miss  Shearer,  here,  is  the  first  really  beauti- 
ful Juliet. 

"Leslie  Howard  isn't  a  slip  of  a  boy  by  any 
means,  but  I  think  the  public  would  have 
howled  if  we  had  given  them  authentically 
adolescent  players  who  had  neither  the  ma- 
turity nor  the  understanding  of  life  to  read  the 
lines  as  they  should  be  read." 

I  STEPPED  on  my  tenth  cigarette  and  lit 
'  another.  Miss  Shearer  sipped  at  a  bowl  of 
soup.    Miss  Oliver  sat  listening  rigidly. 

"Anyway,  we  had  this  problem;  that  Amer- 
ica would  not  under  any  circumstances  swal 
low  the  accepted  melodramatic  portrayal  and 
the  usual  presentation  of  the  play.  Offering 
the  story  so  that  its  effect  might  be  one  of 
reality  meant  a  careful  segregation  of  the  prose 
from  the  poetry — too  many  actors  have  stood 
and  singsonged  the  bits  that  Shakespeare 
meant  only  as  explanatory  matter. 


There's  no  ham  acting  in  this  production. 
As  a  result  scenes  that  have  had  only  a  sug- 
gestion of  power  heretofore,  now  stand  out  in 
startling  relief. 

"Thanks,"  said  Miss  Oliver,  drily. 

Cukor  ignored  this.  "The  reason  'Juliet'  is 
the  one  love  story  of  the  world  that  represents 
the  very  symbol  of  love  is  that  it  is  completely 
genuine. 

"There  was  no  coquetry  in  Juliet;  she 
played  no  games  and  used  no  wiles.  She 
saw  Romeo,  loved  him,  and  didn't  try  to  hide 
the  fact.  Vet  the  entire  play  gives  the  lovers 
only  three  scenes  together — the  rest  of  the 
story  is  told  in  terms  of  separation  and 
anticipation. 

"I  think  from  an  educational  standpoint 
this  picture  may  teach  the  youth  of  the 
nation  how  to  really  love.  They've  watched 
the  sordid  games  of  gangsters'  molls  and  of 
gaudy,  glamorous  ladies  on  the  screen  for  so 
long  that  now  the  junior  high  school  miss  is 
almost  incapable  of  anything  but  infatuation. 
She  loses  any  real  love  she  might  feel  in  the 
artificial  business  of  beating  out  the  girl  next 
door. 

"If  pictures  have  caused  that  reaction  in 
youth,  then  pictures  can  change  that  reaction. 
The  love  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  so  simple  and 
yet  so  all-encompassing  that  it  makes  the 
typical  1936  affair  of  coy  deceit  and  jealousy 
entirely  cheap. 

"Anyway — the  picture  has  taught  me  a  lot, 
not  necessarily  about  love,  you  understand" 
(the  Oliver  lips,  parted  for  pointed  comment, 
closed  sharply)  "but  about  my  profession. 
I'm  a  thrice  better  director  than  I  was  a  year 
ago,  and  the  players  are  better  actors.  For 
one  thing,  they  know  how  to  speak  English, 
now." 

I  said,  "Think  so?"  to  Norma  Shearer. 

CHE  looked  up.  "Too  right,"  she  said. 
*-*"  When  we  first  came  into  pictures  we  spoke 
carelessly,  nasally,  with  slurred  consonants  and 
loose  inflections. 

"Then,  after  hearing  ourselves  talk  on  the 
screen,  we  leaned  over  backwards  in  an  at- 
tempt to  correct  our  faults.  We  took  elocu- 
tion and  diction  lessons.  We  broadened  our 
'a's'. 

We  were  so  precise  as  to  be  stilted, 
and  immediately  lost  all  the  value  of  what 
we  were  saying. 

"But  you  can't  read  Shakespeare  in  either 
of  these  ways.  Vou  can't  be  careless  and 
nasal  or  the  result  is  ludicrous,  and  you  can't 
be  pompously  precise  or  the  dramatic  quality 
of  the  lines  is  gone.  Vou  have  to  speak  the 
language  in  its  true,  perfect  form. 

"And  having  learned  to  do  that,  you  can 
give  great  power  to  the  simplest  sentence, 
whether  it  be  in  a  classic  picture  or  a  simple 
modern  story." 

Someone  came  up,  then,  to  tell  Cukor  the 
"Square"  set  was  ready. 

We  drove  out  and  watched  them  take, 
casually  and  in  three  minutes,  the  scene 
that  ended  the  greatest  job  of  his  long  and 
brilliant  career.  When  it  was  over  the  extras 
and  bit  players  lined  up  in  the  afternoon  sun 
for  their  checks — wealthy  nobles  swathed  in 
ermine  and  priceless  jewels,  jostling  Nubian 
slaves  and  bishops. 

And  when  finally  they  had  their  money. 
one  by  one  they  came  and  offered  their  hands 
to  Cukor.  "Thank  you  so  much,  and  good- 
by,"  they  said. 

I'd  never  seen  that  happen  at  the  end  of 
any  picture  before.  It  tells  you  more  about 
this  particular  director  than  I  could  explain 
in  a  dozen  articles. 
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All  of  us,  Mary  Astor,  Merle  Oberon, David 
Niven  and  five  or  six  others — sit  eyeing  the 
food  and  waiting,  like  little  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  for  the  Consul  and  the  rest  of  the  late 
arrivers.  It  is  a  battle  of  nature  and  etiquette. 
On  one  side  is  international  relationship, 
loyalty  to  the  king's  emissary,  playing  cricket, 
and — pip-pip — all  that  sort  of  rot.  On  the 
other  side,  staring  us  right  in  the  face,  is  the 
cold  turkey,  salad  and  sherry. 

Finally  Niven  pipes  up.  "Sherry!  It 
wouldn't  hurt  if  we  took  a  little  of  the  sherry 
before  they  come,  would  it?  " 

It  wouldn't. 

Mary  Astor  thinks  out  loud:  "The  salad 
looks  nice." 

It  is  nice. 

"These  rolls,"  somebody  says,  "Think  they 
need  more  butter?  " 

They  are  tasted.    They  don't 

"Maybe  if  we  put  a  little  spaghetti  on  our 
plates  to  go  with  the  rolls." 

The  spaghetti  does  go  well  with  rolls. 

And  the  polite  little  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
ten  minutes  ago  are  sneaking  a  preview  meal. 

Plates  only  half  cleared,  the  guilty  diners 
hear  footsteps  down  the  padded  hall.  "Good 
heavens,  the  British  are  coming!"  whispers  a 
later-day  Paul  Revere.  There  is  wild  con- 
fusion. Drinks  are  gulped,  plates  are  hidden 
in  the  kitchen.  Niven,  in  a  stroke  of  pure 
genius,  rearranges  the  table  so  that  the  food 
looks  as  though  it  had  never  been  touched — 
at  least,  not  much. 

The  Consul,  Miss  Chatterton  and  Walter 
Huston  will  never  know  what  deceitful  friends 
they  have.  Because  everyone  ate  another 
meal — with  straight  faces.  It's  acts  like  these — 
with  loyal  subjects  going  native  in  tropical 
Hollywood — that  are  undermining  the  far 
Hung  British  Empire. 

HACK  to  a  more  simple  and  rugged  phase  of 
'-'life,  we  visit  "Come  and  Get  It."  Here 
Edward  Arnold,  swathed  in  wintery  garments, 
is  leading  a  battalion  of  lumbermen  in  a  great 
payday  celebration.  Arnold,  as  the  hero  of 
Edna  Ferber's  story,  has  just  made  himself  a 
thousand  dollars  by  chopping  down  trees  and 
now  he  is  going  to  blow  it — the  money  not  the 
trees — on  a  big  spree. 

Frances  Farmer  is  the  lead  in  this  film. 
She  just  walked  into  pictures.  No  trouble.  No 
struggle.  No  hanging  around  casting  offices. 
A  tall,  rather  big-boned  blonde  beauty,  Miss 
Farmer  let  pictures  "come  and  get"  her.  She 
won  a  popularity  contest  in  Seattle,  her  home 
town.  The  prize  was  a  trip  to  Europe.  And 
while  she  was  seeing  the  world,  Paramount 
saw  her.  She  was  signed  immediately  and  put 
into  Bing  Crosby's  "Rhythm  on  the  Range." 
And  now  Goldwyn  is  borrowing  her. 

A  NOTHER  player  who  has  had  an  easy 
'  Vime  in  Hollywood  is  the  excessively  hand- 
some Bob  Taylor  who  has  that  gleam  in  his 
eye  because  he  is  now  co-starring  with  Barbara 
Stanwyck  in  "His  Brother's  Wife." 

We  arrive  at  the  M-G-M  glamour  factory 
just  in  time  to  see  a  big  scene.  Here  are 
Taylor,  Barbara  Stanwyck  and  Jean  Hersholt 
stuck  out  far  in  the  fastness  of  the  jungle. 
And  Miss  Stanwyck  is  dying  of  studio  fever. 
There  is  only  one  chance  to  save  her.  It  is  the 
serum  which  the  medical  Mr.  Taylor  has 
discovered.    But  Bob  isn't  really  confident  of 
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DENTYNE'S   AN   AID   TO    BEAUTIFUL  TEETH.  Ex- 

plorers  marvel  at  the  strong,  white  teeth  of  savages — their  teeth 
are  kept  healthy  by  foods  that  require  plenty  of  chewing.  Our 
soft,  civilized  foods  give  teeth  and  gums  too  little  exercise. 
That's  why  many  dentists  recommend  Dentyne  as  a  daily  health 
habit.  Its  firmer  consistency  invites  more  vigorous  chewing — ■ 
keeps  mouth  tissues  firm  and  healthy  —  teeth  sparkling  white. 

YOU  NEVER  TIRE  OF  DENTYNE.  its  goodness  is  inex- 

haustible — A  delicious,  aromatic  taste  that's  just  indescribably 
good!  For  many  discriminating  men  and  women  Dentyne  is 
the  only  chewing  gum.  They  appreciate  its  superior  quality  — 
its  delightful,  lasting  flavor  —  and  the  smart  flat  shape  of  the 
package  that  slips  so  neatly  into  pocket  or  purse  (a  feature 
exclusively  Dentyne's). 


Keeps  teeth  white  — 

mouth  healthy 


DENTYNE 

DELICIOUS  CHEWING  GUM 
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A  pharmaceutically  pure  and 
delicate  solidified  mineral  oil 
that  acts  as  a    SKIN     PURGE! 

"One  woman  out  of  ten  at  most  can 
stand  hearing  the  truth  about  a  beau- 
tiful skin,"  our  dermatologists  said. 

But  it  looks  as  if  every  icoman  who 
hears  about  Albolene  Solid  is  that  wo- 
man! For  greatly  to  the  scoffers'  sur- 
prise, the  country's  loveliest  women  .  .  . 
actresses,  beauty  editors,  movie  stars 
.  .  .  are  facing  the  facts  without  blush- 
ing or  turning  a  single  hair.  .  .  . 

That  skins  are  actually  sluggish  now- 
adays—  clogged  with  dust,  cosmetic 
residue,  oily  auto  exhausts,  which  keep 
the  pores  from  functioning!  And  that 
the  action  of  a  pure,  gentle  mineral  oil 
is  needed  to  loosen  this  matter  and 
leave  them  clear  as  a  baby's. 

It  may  not  sound  romantic  to  use 
the  pure,  pharmaceutical  hospital  prep- 
aration used  on  babies  themselves  to 
cleanse  your  face.  But  these  thousands 
of  women  can  assure  you  the  results 
are  romantic  enough  to  please  the  most 
frivolous,  beauty-loving  soul.  You  can 
now  secure  it  (at  only  50c  a  jar  or  §1  a 
pound)  at  all  <lruj_'j;ists.  Or  join  the 
ranks  of  beautiful  realists  this  way: 

■  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY!  M, 

^^  PLEASE  PRINT  PLAINLY  ^^ 

McKESSON   &    ROBBINS,    FAIRFIELD,    CONN. 

Manufacturing  Chemists  since  1833     Dept.  P-9 

Please  send  me  a  pencroiis  sample  of  Albolctic 

Soiid.  I  enclose  10c  to  cover  postage  and  handling. 

I\a  m  e . 

Iililrcss 

City 


Sfafe 


i  'ounty 

My  most  convenient  *lrun  gtore  is_ 


his  discovery  and  is  afraid  to  try  it  on  the 
lovely  patient.  You  see,  Bob  is  supposed  to 
be  in  love  with  Barbara — that  part  is  very 
easy  for  him  to  portray — and  he's  afraid  to 
risk  her  life. 

The  players'  faces  are  daubed  with  vaseline 
and  glisten  as  if  with  perspiration.  This  is  a 
tight,  emotional  moment.  Finally,  Bob  breaks 
down.  Then  Hersholt  accents  a  pep-talk. 
And  Rob,  trembling,  tries  out  the  new  serum. 
You'll  have  to  look  in  the  papers  to  see  if  Miss 
Stanwyck  lives. 

A  little  farther  down  the  M-G-M  lot,  you 
come  across  an  artist  studio.  This  is  for  a 
scene  in  "The  Devil  Is  a  Sissy."  Just  as  20th 
Century-Fox,  with  Shirley  Temple  and  Jane 
Withers,  has  a  corner  on  the  little  girl  market, 
M-G-M  has  all  the  little  boys.  Freddie  Bar- 
tholomew, Jackie  Cooper  (quite  tall  now)  and 
that  miniature  Cagney,  Mickey  Rooney,  have 
the  leads  in  this. 

^\NE  of  the  silliest  scenes  of  the  month  is 
^-^"'the  one  that  Joe  E.  Brown  does  for  his 
final  picture  at  Warners  before  he  leaves  for 
RKO.  In  "Polo  Joe,"  Brown  has  developed 
an  amazing  trick.  We  can  see  him  practice  it 
between  every  take.  He  places  a  spoon  on  a 
table.  Then  he  slaps  the  edge  of  the  spoon, 
sending  it  twirling  through  the  air  to  any 
target  he  names.  He  was  flipping  it  into  cups 
when  we  arrived. 

We  saw  him  do  this  in  a  scene  with  a  gam- 
bler who  wants  to  bet  fifty  dollars  against 
Joe's  accuracy.  Joe  does  the  trick  and  wins 
Then  the  gambler  wants  Joe  to  flip  the  spoon 
over  his  shoulder  into  a  cup  five  feet  away. 
The  gambler  bets  five  hundred  dollars  of  prop 
money  on  this.  Five  hundred  sounds  like  a 
lot  of  dollars.  But  it  will  really  cost  the  studio 
more  than  that  in  retakes  if  Joe  misses  too 
often. 

W/HILE  we  are  on  financial  subjects,  you 

**  probably  never  could  guess  which  actor 

makes  the  most  money.   Well,  it's  Jack  Benny. 

He  is  just  about  the  busiest  personality  in 
the  entertainment  world.  And  the  weeks 
when  he  is  combining  radio,  personal  appear- 
ances and  movie  work,  as  he  often  does,  he 
cleans  up  about  four  times  as  much  as  Clark 
Gable. 

Right  now,  the  smart-cracking  Mr.  Benny 
is  at  Paramount  where  he  is  starring  in  "The 
Big  Broadcast  of  1937."  In  this,  he  plays  the 
boss  of  a  big  radio  chain  and  we  see  him  in  one 
of  his  more  harassed  moments. 

He  is  riding  an  elevator.  Studio  elevators 
don't  move.  A  curtain  unrolls  before  a  light 
and  it  seems  as  though  you  are  moving.  It's 
just  as  good  as  a  real  elevator,  except  that  if 
you  want  to  get  to  the  second  floor,  you'll 
have  to  wait  for  a  miracle.  Jack  has  evidently 
had  a  swift  ride,  for  when  the  door  opens,  he 
says  to  the  elevator  boy,  "Say,  bring  my 
stomach  up  on  the  next  trip,  will  you?'' 

AT  Paramount's  next  door  lot,  RKO, 
marriage — before  and  after  the  wedding 
ceremony — is  being  studied  in  two  films.  The 
pre-marriage  conflict  is  portrayed  in  "Count 
Pete,"  which  stars  the  decorative  Ann  Sothern 
and  Gene  Raymond.  In  this  sprightly  com- 
edy, Ann  Sothern.  as  regular  as  she  is  attrac- 
tive, is  seen  as  a  spoiled  daughter  of  the  idle 
rich.  In  fact,  Ann  is  so  spoiled  that  when  she 
just  mentioned  that  she  would  like  to  have  a 
certain  man  for  her  husband,  her  family  went 
out  and  rounded  up  the  lucky  guy  and  hid 
him  in  the  parlor  as  a  surprise. 

I  :  .    second  of  the  marital  life  studies  under- 
going treat  mint  at  RKOis"  1  In  Second  Wife," 


in  which  Gertrude  Michael  and  Walter  Abel 
learn  the  bitter  facts  about  wedded  bliss. 

THF  slam-bang  scene  of  this  studio  visit  is 
'  at  Columbia.  Here  Jimmy  Dunn,  who  got 
his  face  flattened  in  "Bad  Girl,"  is  once  more 
in  the  squared  ring.  In  this  picture,  called 
logically  enough,  "The  Fighter,"  Jimmy  is 
seen  as  a  free-wheeling  pugilist  who  likes 
fighting  so  much  he  can't  wait  until  he  gets 
a  match 

The  scene  is  a  fight  manager's  office,  and  for 
reasons  known  best  to  himself  and  the  scenar- 
ists, Jimmy  and  an  acrobatic  partner  start  one 
of  the  wildest  studio  scraps  I've  ever  seen. 
They  knock  over  tables,  tear  pictures  from  the 
wall,  fall  over  desks,  break  windows  and  vases, 
land  on  their  heads,  get  kicked  in  the  teeth  and 
do  everything  but  turn  themselves  inside  out. 
Elocution  school  must  have  been  a  great 
preparation  for  this  scene.  The  whole  routine 
is  done  without  cuts,  and  when  it  is  over 
Dunn  ies  flat  on  the  floor. 

We  can  still  stand,  though,  so  we  go  next 
door  to  watch  that  rising  star.  Jean  Arthur. 
do  a  scene  with  Joel  McCrea  and  Reginald 
Owen.  This  is  for  the  mystery  film,  "Adven- 
tures in  Manhattan."  The  scene  is  a  rather 
ornate  New  York  apartment  and  the  three 
players  are  eating  pie  as  they  discuss  a 
recent  series  of  robberies. 

It  is  so  hot  on  the  stage  that  McCrea  and 
Owen  take  off  their  coats  as  soon  as  the  cameras 
stop.  They  are  fanned  between  each  take. 
But  since  it  is  supposed  to  be  brisk  Xew  York 
weather  outside,  they  are  dressed  to  the  necks. 
A  prop  boy  holds  a  dampened  cloth  to  their 
faces  until  just  before  the  take. 

Some  day  Hollywood  is  going  to  discover 
the  Draculan  creature  who  schedules  all  snow 
scenes  for  the  summer,  all  tropical  scenes  in 
the  cold  of  an  early  morning  fog.  But  at 
present,  this  creature  is  still  at  large,  probably 
writing  some  beach  scenes  to  be  shot  next 
winter. 

Even  Universal,  which  has  been  making 
pictures  since  1915  and  should  know  better  by 
now,  can't  get  together  with  the  weather. 
We  walked  in  out  of  the  bright  sunlight  to 
find  Director  Arthur  Lubin  shooting  a  rain 
scene.  This  is  for  the  murder  mystery,  •'Yellow- 
stone Park."  Ten  years  ago  Lubin  starred  in 
the  Universal  film,  "His  People"  and  now  he 
is  celebrating  the  decade  by  directing  his  first 
Universal  picture,  which  is  also  the  first 
picture  about  Yellowstone  Park. 

If  you  think  that  you'd  like  to  win  the 
Academy  Award  for  acting,  then  don't  think 
about  it  any  more.  It  isn't  worth  it.  Yic 
M  J.aglen  won  the  award  last  year  and  all  he 
gets  for  it  is  potatoes.  And  he  hates  potatoes. 
This  is  for  a  long  scene  in  "A  Fool  for  Blomh  s" 
which  is  just  as  good  a  thing  to  be  a  fool  for 
as  anything  else. 

In  this  bit,  Billie  Bumid.  Henry  Armetta. 
McLaglen  and  a  guest  are  seated  around  a 
table  while  the  blonde  Jean  Dixon,  serves 
heaps  of  potatoes.  McLaglen  gulps  them  in 
every  scene.  Between  times,  he  groans  and 
raises  his  eyes  to  heaven.  He  estimates  he 
has  eaten  close  to  a  peck  since  the  picture 
began. 

To  get  away  from  spuds  to  more  intellectual 
interests.  McLaglen  asks  the  guest  why  he  has 
a  book.    To  read,  the  guest  answers. 

"  Books  are  no  good,"  Yic  says.  "They  only 
fill  your  head  with  nonsense.  Isn't  that  right. 
Tony?"  he  asks  Armetta. 

"Sure."  Armetta  gestures.  "I  had  a  book 
once  and  there  was  nothing  in  it  but  writing." 

That's  just  like  the  movies.  There's  nothing 
in  them  but  acting. 
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Script  Girls  Prefer 
Husbands 


1  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE   16  ] 

director,  with  frosty  eyes,  interviewed  her  and 
asked  many  questions.  Her  soft,  gray  eyes 
opened  wide  as  the  interview  terminated. 

The  casting  director  had  smiled,  faintly,  ap- 
praising her  virginal  beauty.  "Maybe  your 
face  and  figure  will  carry  you,"  he  shrugged. 
"You  certainly  have  no  background  or  expe- 
rience.   What  kind  of  legs  have  you?  " 

Sue  was  startled.  She  said  she  had  regular 
human  legs. 

"We'll  see,"  he  said.  He  opened  a  door  and 
called:  "Oh,  Benny!  Take  this  girl  to  Mrs. 
Weaver.  Get  her  into  shorts  and  a  sweater 
and  see  if  you  can  work  her  into  the  routines. 
I  want  to  see  how  her  curves  stack  up." 

In  one  of  the  dance  choruses  of  "Follow  the 
Navy,"  she  found  a  job.  That  was  where  Bill 
Lederer  had  seen  her  one  day,  quite  by  acci- 
dent, as  he  passed  the  set.    He  said,  to  Jackson : 

"Who  is  that  girl  on  the  end?  Do  they  still 
make  'em  like  that?  Ziegfeld  would  have 
loved  her!" 

"Cute,"  admitted  Jackson  without  enthu- 
siasm. 

"  She's  no  hoofer,"  concluded  Lederer.  "Give 
her  a  test,  Tim,  and  see  how  she  screens.  Looks 
intelligent,  too." 

"Probably  a  former  show  girl,  from  New 
Yawk,  on  her  uppers,"  said  Jackson.  "The 
burnt  toast  of  Broadway." 

"Give  her  a  test  and  let  me  see  it.  I  think 
I'll  save  that  baby  for  one  of  those  sweet,  wist- 
ful parts.  You  know — spiritual?  First,  we'll 
teach  her  to  act." 

Jackson  eyed  Lederer  quizzically.  He  said : 
"I  didn't  know  you  were  subject  to  petticoat 
fever,  Chief." 

"Shut  up!"  ordered  Lederer.  "You  bother 
me,  Tim." 

CUE  never  know  just  how  it  came  about,  but 
^just  after  that  she  found  herself  Bill 
Lederer's  script  girl.  As  the  weeks  went  by  she 
realized  that  he  liked  her.  She  liked  him,  too. 
And,  by  this  time,  her  sense  of  human  values 
had  undergone  a  radical  change  from  the  stand- 
ards she  had  brought  along  from  Tremont. 

Still,  it  was  so  easy  to  let  herself  remember. 

That  night,  for  instance,  before  she  left 
Tremont.  She  saw  again  her  cheaply-furnished 
living  room.  Her  father's  salary,  as  a  Pullman 
conductor,  didn't  command  anything  better. 

Her  own  salary,  as  a  teacher  in  the  Tremont 
grade  school,  wasn't  anything  to  brag  about. 
Between  them  they  managed  to  get  along  re- 
spectably. All  her  life,  however,  she  had  treas- 
ured the  secret  ambition  that  some  day  she 
would  go  on  the  stage.  As  the  years  went  by 
this  ambition  became  more  and  more  nebulous. 

Then  had  come  the  newspaper  beauty  con- 
test. It  was  Tommy  who  had  encouraged  her 
to  enter  it.  A  month  later,  when  her  election 
by  the  judges  was  confirmed  and  she  was  to 
leave  for  Hollywood  the  next  day,  Tommy  had 
looked  at  her  with  strangely  veiled  eyes. 

"You'll  make  them  all  look  silly,"  he  had 
prophesied.    "You'll  show  'em,  Sue!" 

She  was  perilously  close  to  tears  then. 
"Tommy,"  she  had  said,  "if  you  say  so — I 
won't  go." 

"Won't  go?"  he  echoed  in  amazement.  "Of 
course,  you'll  go!  It's  your  big  chance,  Sue — 
and  you've  got  what  it  takes." 

He  didn't  say  what  she  wanted  him  to  say. 


No  girl  can  be  too  sure  of  her 
daintiness  to  make  this 

Armhole  Odor  Test 


If  the  slightest  dampness 
collects  on  the  armhole 
of  your  dress,  it  will  cling 
to  the  fabric,  and  the  warmth 
of  your  body  will  bring  out 
an  embarrassing  "armhole 
odor"  each  time  you  wear 
the  dress . . . 


IF  you  have  been  taking  your  dainti- 
ness for  granted,  because  you  deodor- 
ize regularly,  you  will  be  wise  to  make 
this  simple  "armhole  odor"  test.  You 
may  be  unpleasantly  surprised! 

When  you  take  off  your  dress  tonight, 
smell  it  at  the  armhole.  If  you  have  ever 
perspired  in  that  dress,  even  slightly,  you 
will  find  that  the  fabric  at  the  armhole 
bears  an  unmistakable  and  unlovely  odor 
...  in  spite  of  your  careful  deodorizing! 
The  way  that  dress  smells  to  you — is  the 
way  you  smell  to  others!  And  the  warmth 
of  your  body  brings  out  the  offending 
"armhole  odor"  each  time  you  put  on 
the  dress! 

Complete  protection  only 
in  underarm  dryness 

It  is  not  enough  to  keep  your  underarm 
sweet.  Only  a  dry  underarm  can  keep 
you  and  your  clothes  safe  from  perspira- 
tion. When  there  is  any  moisture  at  all, 
it  is  bound  to  dry  on  the  armhole  of  your 
dress  and  rob  you  of  that  perfect  exqui- 
siteness  that  is  your  goal. 

Thousands  of  users  discover  with  re- 
lief and   delight   that    Liquid    Odorono 


gives  complete  protection  from  "arm- 
hole  odor,"  because  it  definitely  keeps  the 
underarm  not  only  sweet  but  perfectly  dry. 

Your  doctor  will  tell  you  that  Odorono 
works  safely  and  gently.  It  merely  closes 
the  pores  of  the  small  underarm  area,  so 
that  perspiration  is  diverted  to  other  less 
confined  parts  of  the  body  where  it  may 
evaporate  freely  without  giving  offense. 

Saves  expensive  frocks 

Odorono  is  safe  for  your  pretty  frocks,  too — 
no  grease  to  make  them  sticky  and  messy. 
It  will  save  you  too-frequent  cleaner's  bills 
and  the  often  permanent  stains  that  follow 
underarm  perspiration. 

Odorono  comes  in  two  strengths — Regu- 
lar and  Instant.  You  need  use  Regular 
Odorono  (Ruby  colored)  only  twice  a  week. 
Instant  Odorono  (Colorless)  is  for  especially 
sensitive  skin  or  quick  emergency  use — to 
be  used  daily  or  every  other  day.  On  sale 
at  all  toilet-goods  counters. 

Send  today  for  sample  vials  of  both  types 
of  Odorono  and  descriptive  leaflet. 
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Bride. .  Queen . .  Martyr 
ALL  IN  NINE  DAYS 
You'll  cry  and  love  it! 


"Because  little  Lady  Jane 
is  my  favorite  character, 
and  her  love  story  my  fa- 
vorite love  story  ...  I  was 
a  tough  audience  ...  I 
ended  up  in  tears  on  my 
knees  ...  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  it  is  one  of  the 
great  pictures  .   .   ." 

—  Adela  Rogers  St.  Johns 
"LIBERTY" 
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He  looked  at  her  with  a  distressed  diffidence. 
Then,  his  face  became  troubled.  "I  suppose," 
he  said,  "you're  wondering  why  I  don't  ask  you 
to  marry  me,  Sue?" 

She  nodded,  wordless. 

He  went  on  vehemently,  for  he  was  unaware 
of  the  hidden  crisis  within  her:  "I've  got  noth- 
ing to  offer  you,  Sue.  Why,  damn  it,. I  don't 
earn  as  much  as  you  do!    What  future  is  there 

r  a  small-town  reporter?    None!" 

"Tommy!"  she  whispered;  and  if  he  had  un- 
;nt  the  least  little  bit,  she  would  have  sur- 
rendered then  and  cancelled  all  the  future.  But 
he  was  young  and  stiff  and  clear-headed  enough 
to  see  the  truth  in  what  he  said. 

"I'm  not  going  to  be  a  stumbling  block  to 
you,"  he  told  her,  soberly.  "I'll  always  love 
you,  Sue.  That  is — in  my  own  quaint  way — 
which  is  not  your  impetuous  way,  I'm  afraid." 

She  hadn't  answered  that.  Emotion  silenced 
her. 

He  smiled  then,  his  young  eyes  serious  with 
some  private  jest.  "Maybe  we  don't  under- 
stand love  the  same  way,  Sue,"  he  said.  "  I 
want  you  to  make  good — to  be  famous.  I'm 
willing  to  make  the  sacrifice.  Take  your  big 
chance  and  we'll  see  what  happens.  One 
thing's  certain — I'll  never  marry  you  unless  I 
make  a  lot  of  money — more  than  you  do. 
People  need  money — in  this  world  " 

I IIS  letters  had  been  strangely  impersonal. 

'  'She  had  written  little.  Her  crushing  fiasco, 
after  all  the  brave  hopes,  humbled  her;  and 
when  she  had  had  to  appear  befoie  Mammoth's 
casting  director,  practically  stripped,  some- 
thing deep  within  her  rebelled.  It  meant  sixty- 
six  dollars  a  week,  however,  and  it  was  that — 
or  starve. 

She  was  grateful  for  her  rescue  at  Bill  Led- 
erer's  hands;  and  she  loved  her  job  as  script 
girl.  "  Keep  your  eyes  open."  Bill  had  advised 
her  in  the  beginning.  "This  is  one  way  to 
learn  how  to  act  in  pictures.  Study  the  tech- 
nique of  all  the  actresses.  It  may  come  in 
handy — later." 

A  S  the  luminous  California  night  fell,  she 
'  *  a rose  from  her  reveries  and  began  to  dress. 
It  was  time  to  get  her  dinner  together.  And 
then  the  phone  rang. 

"Hello — Duchess?"  said  a  thick  voice. 
"Say — come  over  to  Victor  Hugo's,  an'  we'll 
kill  a  fresh  bottle." 

She  recognized  the  nickname.  It  was  Bill 
Lcderer,  and  he  was  drunk.  "Bill,"  she  said, 
"why  don't  you  go  home?     I — " 


"Go  any  place  but  home,"  he  objected. 
"Gettin'  gloriously  plastered,  Duchess.  Wish 
you'd  come  over — too  damn'  lonesome,  all 
b'  m'self.  Gonna  drive  over  t'  th'  Vendome. 
Come  along?" 

"I'll  come,"  she  decided  suddenly.  If  Bill 
drove  a  car  in  his  present  condition,  he'd  kill 
himself. 

Recklessly  she  hailed  a  taxi,  for  it  was 
beginning  to  rain,  and  directed  the  driver  to 
the  cafe. 

She  found  Bill  sitting  in  his  open  roadster, 
his  head  nodding.    He  was  drenched  with  rain. 

"Bill!"  she  said  sternly.    "You're  drunk!" 

"Wouldn't  be  surprised,"  he  gravely  in- 
formed her.  "If  I'm  not — I  been  cheated. 
Le's  celebrate,  Duchess  There's  a  place  on 
th'  Coast  Highway,  near  Ventura,  where  they 
have  swell  drinks — " 

She  stopped  him.  She  had  never  seen  Bill 
away  frcm  the  studio  before.  Viewing  him 
now  it  struck  her,  suddenly,  that  Bill  was  very 
good-looking.  It  seemed  a  surprising  dis- 
covery somehow. 

"Come  on,"  he  insisted  vacantly.  "Le's 
celebrate." 

"Celebrate  what?"  she  snapped. 

"My  nom — nom 'nation  t'  th'  doghouse,"  he 
told  her. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  better  if  you  went  home?" 
asked  Sue.  "  You're  in  no  condition  to  be  out. 
Bill — we're  both  getting  soaking  wet!  I'll 
help  you  put  the  top  up." 

I I E  climbed  out  of  the  car  groggily  and  came 

'to  her  side.  The  rain  had  increased  to  a  down- 
pour. In  no  time  at  all  Sue  was  drenched  to 
the  skin  and  her  dress  was  a  wreck.  Bill,  too, 
looked  like  a  scarecrow. 

"I'm  quitting,"  he  told  her.  "T'hell  with 
Hollywood.  Goin'  back  east,  t'  Broadway." 
He  was  so  deadly  white  as  to  look  ill.  Sue 
said:  " Bill,  you'll  have  to  go  home.  You're  ill 
and  drenched  to  the  skin.  Y'ou'll  have  to  set 
into  dry  clothes." 

Without  answering,  he  obediently  climbed 
back  into  the  car  and  seated  himself  at  the 
wheel.  It  was  plain  murder,  Sue  saw,  to  let 
him   attempt   driving.     On  impulse  she  sail: 

"Mo\e  over,  Bill.  I'll  drive  you  home. 
Where  do  you  live?" 

He  slid  away  from  the  driver's  seat  and  sat, 
his  chin  on  his  chest.  "Beverly  Hills,"  lie 
muttered  sleepily,  giving  her  the  address 

Sue  started  the  car.  There  was  no  use  in 
trying  to  get  the  top  up  by  herself,  so  she  drove 
in  the  blinding  rain.     By  the  time  she  turned 
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into  the  driveway  of  Bill's  house,  they  were 
both  in  the  last  stages  of  utter  bedragglement. 

A  Japanese  valet  came  to  the  door,  stared  at 
them  and  clucked  in  fragmentary  English. 
The  breath  of  outdoors  had  revived  Bill  some- 
what, but  still  it  took  the  combined  strength 
of  Sue  and  the  Jap  to  guide  him  into  the  house. 
Bill  was  big — and  inert. 

Sue  found  herself  in  the  sort  of  living  room 
she  had  admired  many  times  when  she  saw 
them  in  the  movies.  It  was  a  large,  cool, 
beautiful  room,  where  the  fine  arts  of  comfort 
and  pleasure  had  been  scientifically  studied 
and  perfected. 

Bill  recovered  sufficiently  to  recognize  his 
surroundings  and  make  for  the  buffet.  He 
seemed  nearly  sober  now. 

"Hi,  Duchess!"  he  said,  recognizing  her. 
"How'd  we  get  here?" 

"I  drove  you  home,"  she  told  him. 

"My — my!"  he  marveled,  owlishly,  and 
picked  up  a  bottle.  "We'll  tune  up  and  sing 
Sweet  Adeline.  Here — have  one — good  tonsil 
varnish." 

"Better  not,"  she  cautioned,  breaking  in. 
"You're  half-seas  over  now,  Bill.  Please — no 
more  tonight.    You're  ill." 

"I'm  not!"  he  stated,  stubbornly.  "Look 
at  you!  Soaked  through.  Wet.  Shivering. 
You  need  a  drink,  Duchess." 

A  DELICIOUS  aroma  came  from  the  glass  he 

held  out  to  her.  Her  mouth  watered.  She 
was  famished.  Recklessly,  she  took  the  glass 
and  Bill  filled  another.  After  all,  why  not?  All 
her  life  she  had  been  a  Victorian  prude,  she 
realized,  in  an  era  of  easy  camaraderie  between 
the  sexes. 

The  liquor  coursed  through  her  in  a  tingling 
flood.  Chemically,  as  the  minutes  passed, 
there  seemed  to  be  some  metamorphosis  taking 
place  within  her.  The  colors  in  the  room 
brightened;  and  suddenly  she  wanted  to  laugh, 
and  did.  So  did  Bill.  Something  was  awfully 
funny.  Their  wilted  bedragglement  became 
comical,  now. 

Bill  poured  himself  another  drink.  "Ruined 
your  clothes,"  he  deplored,  "dragging  you  out 
in  the  rain.  Have  to  make  amends,  Duchess. 
Say — did  you  have  any  dinner?" 

"No.  But  don't  think  that  ham  and  eggs 
can  mend  my  outraged  dignity.  Still — I  am 
hungry,  Bill." 

"Toto'U  fix  something  for  us.  I  let  all  the 
other  servants  go  tonight.  We'll  have  our  last 
supper  in  this  shack — before  I  shake  the  dust 
of  this  cockeyed  town  off  my  feet.  Tomor- 
row," he  declaimed,  "we  may  be  with  yester- 
day's seven  thousand  years.  Wise  crack, 
Duchess — by  Omar  Khayyam.  But  tonight — 
is  ours!" 

"Tonight,"  she  told  him  evenly,  "I'm  going 
back  to  my  little  furnished  room,  mister." 

"Fooey!"  he  protested.  "Don't  read  be- 
tween the  lines,  Duchess.  You  got  me  wrong." 

"I'm  glad  of  that,"  she  heard  herself  say.  j 
The  liquor  made  her  feel  curiously  buoyant  and 
excited.    "Just  as  long  as  we  understand  each 
other.    Did  you  mention  food?" 

He  grinned  and  pulled  a  tasselled  cord.  When 
Toto  came,  Bill  said:  "Get  us  something  to 
eat,  Toto— anything — lots  of  it."  Toto  bobbed 
his  head  knowingly  and  vanished. 

"Sufficient  unto  the  day,"  continued  Hill, 
grimly.  "  Drink  the  rest  of  that  glue,  Duchess. 
Look — you're  soaked  through.  How'd  you 
like  to  clean  up?  Better  come  upstairs  and 
take  a  bath  while  dinner's  being  put  together. 
Toto'll  dry  out  your  dress  enough  so  you  can 
go  home." 

Sue  nodded.  All  at  once,  the  idea  of  a  warm, 
cleansing  bath  appealed  to  her  strongly. 


NEW  DEODORANT  BY  KOTEX 

100%  EFFECTIVE  ON  SANITARY  NAPKINS 


•  Now  there's  no  excuse  to  be  guilty 
of  the  "Unforgivable  Offense!"  The 
makers  of  Kotex  bring  you  a  new  de- 
odorant powder  named  Quest  that  offers 
positive  protection  from  all  types  of 
napkin  and  body  odors! 

No  matter,  now,  that  other  methods 
haven't  satisfied,  especially  on  hottest 
days.  Quest  is  100%  effective!  It  assures 
all -day -long  freshness,  yet  it  does  not 
irritate  the    skin,  clog    the   pores   or 


interfere  with  normal  body  functions. 
Try  Quest  today,  for  the  personal 
daintiness  every  woman  treasures.  Use 
this  soothing  cool  powder  on  sanitary 
napkins,  after  the  bath,  to  prevent  per- 
spiration offense.  It  is  unscented,  which 
means  it  can't  "give  itself  away,"  can't 
interfere  with  the  fragrance  of  lovely 
perfume.  Quest  costs  no  more  than 
other  kinds ..  only  35c  for  the  large  two- 
ounce  can  at  your  favorite  drug  counter. 
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Why  did  you  buy  the  dress  you're  wearing? 
Because  you  liked  the  design  and  color! 
Why  did  you  select  that  rug — or  that  dinner 
set — or  that  vase — or  that  lamp?  Because  of 
design  and  color!  What  first  attracted  you 
to  that  toilet  preparation?  The  beauty  of  the 
package  or  container! 

Color  and  design  influence  the  sale  of 
most  things  we  buy  today,  but, — all  these 
attractive  things  don't  just  happen  to  be 
beautiful.  They  are  designed  by  artists  be- 
fore they  are  manufactured, — artists  who 
once  were  amateurs  but  by  training  have 
become  expert.  Magazines,  newspapers, 
publishers  and  advertisers  also  spend  mil- 
lions yearly  for  designs  and  illustrations. 

Commercial  artists,  one  might  say,  are 
super-salesmen  with  brush  and  pencil,  — 
key  factors  in  industry.  Machines  can  never 
displace  them.  Girls  can  earn  as  much  as 
men — are  often  better  fitted  for  the  work. 

Training  that  has  Brought  Results 

The  Federal  Schools,  affiliated  with  a  large 
art,  engraving  and  printing  organization, 
has  trained  many  young  artists  now  capable 
of  earning  from  $1000  to  $5000  yearly  as 
designers  or  illustrators.  Its  Home  Study 
courses  in  Commercial  Art,  Illustrating  and 
Cartooning  contain  exclusive  illustrated  les- 
sons by  many  famous  artists.  Practical  in- 
struction by  experienced  men  is  the  reason 
for  its  many  years  of  outstanding  success. 
Courses  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 

Do  You  Like  to  Draw? 

If  so,  test  your  sense  of  design,  color,  pro- 
portion, etc.,  with  our  simple  Art  Ability 
Test.  Get  a  frank  opinion,  free,  as  to  whether 
your  talent  is  worth  developing.  With  it  you 
will  receive  our  free  book  describing  the 
training  and  outlining  present  opportunities 
in  art.  You  may  have  real  talent.  Don't  neg- 
lect it.  If  properly  trained,  it  may  bring  you  a 
good  income  and  an  easier,  happier  life. 
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Hill  showed  her  the  bathroom  and  meeting 
her  eyes,  he  said:  "Do  you  good  and  give  you 
an  appetite.  I'll  do  likewise — there's  another 
bath  across  the  hall.  Bathrobes  in  that  closet. 
Too  big  for  you,  but  okay  if  you  must  wear 
something." 

"  It's  quite  all  right,"  she  said.  "  I'll  use  one 
of  your  bathrobes,  thank  you." 

"  Dinner'll  be  ready  when  you  come  out.  If 
you're  wired  for  sound,  you  can  sing  in  the  tub. 
This  place  is  soundproof."  He  closed  the  door 
and  she  heard  him  walking  away. 

Sue  undressed  slowly.  She  tossed  her 
drenched  dress  outside.  Her  other  garments 
she  would  hang  up  to  dry.  She  filled  the  mar- 
ble tub  and  relaxed  in  the  warm  water  with  a 
sigh  of  satisfaction.  Her  head  was  clearing  of 
the  liquor  fumes  and  the  sharp  edge  of  her 
hunger  was  dulled. 

She  thought  of  Tommy.  Tommy  hadn't 
written  in  weeks.  Pride,  she  thought,  because 
Tommy  thought  that  she  was  becoming  a  star. 
And  she  was  too  proud  to  write  him  the  truth! 

PRESENTLY,  she  heard  Bill  whistling, 
'  outside.  Bill  was  nice,  too.  She  would 
have  dinner  with  him,  and  then,  what?  What, 
if  anything,  did  Bill  expect?  Would  he  suggest 
a  night  club,  a  movie,  an  evening  of  quiet  talk, 
followed  by  .  .  .  what? 

She  looked  down  at  her  slim  white  body. 
She  had  kept  soul  and  body  sweet  for  the 
sanctuary  of  marriage,  denying  herself  the 
experiments  of  her  indiscreet,  madcap  genera- 
tion. She  recalled,  during  her  college  days, 
some  of  her  schoolmates'  experimental  courses 
in  necking  and  petting,  supplemented  by  cheap 
gin.  Had  she  been  foolish  for  abstaining  from  a 
full  expression  of  the  joy  of  life?  Were  her 
resistances  false  guide  posts,  leading  only  to 


some  tepid  backwater  of  life?   She  wondered. 

She  heard  Bill  outside.  She  dressed  in  his 
silk  pajamas  and  threw  a  bathrobe  over  them; 
then  she  found  some  huge  slippers. 

"Hi!"  he  called,  through  the  door.  "Hurry 
up!  Cross  the  Channel.  Toto  says  the  beans 
are  getting  cold." 

"Coming,"  she  called.    "I'm  famished'" 

THEY  ate  their  dinner  from  a  tea  wagon,  in 
'  the  living  room,  while  Toto  tried  to  repair 
the  damage  done  to  Sue's  dress. 

Full  fed,  there  came  a  period  of  relaxation  in 
the  splendid  room.  Bill,  also  in  pajamas  and  a 
gown,  sat  and  smoked  in  silence,  occasionally 
looking  at  her.  A  symphony  orchestra  whis- 
pered richly  from  the  radio;  and  Sue  looked 
through  the  windows  at  the  fantastic  lights  of 
Hollywood,  bemused  by  crowding  thoughts. 

"This  is  nice,"  said  Bill,  presently,  with  his 
wry  grin,  breaking  the  tacit  silence. 

Sue  nodded,  dreamily.  "However,"  she 
said,  "I  wish  you'd  tell  Toto  to  hurry  up — " 
The  words  froze  on  her  lips 

There  was  the  scrape  of  gravel  on  the  drive- 
way, the  slam  of  an  automobile  door  and 
several  eager  voices.  Then,  the  bell  rang, 
imperatively. 

She  cast  one  glance  at  herself — at  Bill — and 
her  eyes  went  to  his  in  a  mute  question. 

"Sit  tight,"  he  said.  "I  don't  know  who  it 
can  be,  and  I  don't  care.  The  truth  can't 
hurt." 

"But,  Bill!"  she  said.  "This  is  awful! 
They'll  think—" 

The  bell  shrilled  again,  insistently.  A  girl's 
voice  called:  "There's  Bill!  I  can  see  Bill 
through  the  window!  He's  —  he's  —  got 
company!" 

(End  of  First  Installment) 
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ents  of  ours?  They  weigh  and  judge  things 
from  an  experience  culled  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago,  when  the  world  was  kind.  But  this  new 
day  is  different;  it  is  an  era  of  steel,  cold  and 
incredibly  hard.    We  must  be  hard  too." 

She  jumped  up,  walked  over  to  a  window, 
stood  looking  out.  "  I  am  sincere  about  this," 
she  said,  her  voice  low.  "  My  youth  was  lost 
to  me,  the  very  time  when  I  should  have  been 
learning  to  fight,  to  face  life,  to  learn  how  to 
live.  So  that  when  I  stepped  out  of  the  con- 
vent into  living  I  was  horribly  hurt.  Fate 
said,  'Take  that — and  that — and  that!'  " 

She  turned  quickly  and  faced  me.  "I 
wouldn't  wish  that  on  any  youngster.  If  I  have 
a  child  it  will  be  taught  early  the  priceless  qual- 
ity of  self-sufficiency.  I  will  teach  it  to  think 
for  itself,  act  for  itself.  If  it  asks  me  questions, 
I  will  say,  'What's  your  opinion?  Mine  is 
worth  little.'  And  thereby  I  shall  have  created 
a  strong  individual,  not  a  weakling." 

"You  are  hardly  a  weakling,"  1  grinned. 

She  caught  me  up:  "Not  any  more.  But  I 
went  through  a  corner  of  hell  to  be  what  I  am — 
emancipated.  Now  I  am  no  longer  afraid,  of 
the  world  or  of  myself.  I  work  out  my  own 
business  troubles,  make  my  own  contracts, 
follow  the  path  of  my  own  choosing.  When 
things  go  badly,  I  feel  no  modicum  of  self-pity 
such  as  people  have  when  they  know  that 
others  have  mangled  their  affairs  for  them.  I 
can  take  the  consequences  of  a  mistake  with 
courage,  if  I  know  that  I  made  it  myself." 


I  nodded.    "And  your  second  marriage?" 

She  settled  herself  once  more  in  her  chair, 
relaxed  now.  "There  has  been  no  mistake 
this  time.     I  am  absurdly  happy." 

Hollywood  knows  that  this  is  true.  With 
charming,  Irish  Cedric  Gibbons,  in  a  modern 
house  built  on  foundations  of  tolerance  and 
trust,  she  has  found  the  contentment  so  long 
withheld.  She  has  concocted  a  brew  of  happi- 
ness out  of  freedom  bought  and  paid  for;  sin' 
has  found  respect  and  beauty  in  the  face  of 
petty  gossips  and  loose  tongues;  she  has 
wrenched  away  from  tight-fisted  Hollywood 
her  share  of  the  good  life,  using  valiant  defiaJK  e 
as  her  crowbar. 

And  without  advice,  she  stands  solidly  on 
her  own  shapely  feet. 

OBSERVE,  now,  a  case  for  the  defense, 
stoutly  argued  by  red  haired  Anglo-Saxon 
Jeanette  MacDonald.  While  she  presented  it 
I  was  judge  and  jury  and  enthralled  spectator; 
we  sat  over  muffins  and  eggplant  and  steaming 
mushrooms  in  the  cheerful  dining  room  of  her 
house  until  the  muffins  cooled  and  the  mush- 
rooms ceased  to  steam,  so  busy  were  we  with 
the  story. 

"I  assert  unequivocally  that  youth — espe 
daily  feminine  youth — should  listen  to  its  par- 
ents' advice  on  all  things.  And  that  includes 
love,"  she  stated,  holding  her  soup  spoon  high. 
"Why?  because  they  never  suggest  anything 
one  way  or  the  other  unless  they  have  thought 
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it  all  out  very  carefully;  because  they  know 
you  well,  having  watched  the  subtle  intricacies 
of  your  nature  develop  since  birth;  and  be- 
cause, somehow,  they're  usually  right." 

I  allowed  my  left  eyebrow  to  quiver  my 
reaction.    "Usually?" 

"Yes!"  She  stabbed  at  the  butter.  "I 
have,  with  one — no,  two — exceptions  followed 
implicitly  the  route  directed  by  my  mother 
and  father.  The  couple  of  times  I  did  not,  I 
was  sorry;  I  was  wrong  and  found  it  out  later. 
For  the  rest,  I  obeyed — and  I  was  never  dis- 
appointed. 

"  I  am  not  married  today,  because  of  a  prom- 
ise I  made  to  them  when  I  was  very  young. 
And  I  am  precisely  where  I  am  today  because 
of  that  promise,  and  because  of  their  guidance." 

"Against  such  testimony  I  have  nothing  to 
say,"  I  smiled. 

With  her  fork  she  chased  a  mushroom  around 
the  plate.  "My  whole  life  story  bears  out  this 
brief  of  mine,"  she  said.  "It  all  began  when 
my  oldest  sister — I  have  two — decided  to  run 
away  and  be  married.  She  was  tremendously 
in  love  at  the  time,  and  couldn't  understand 
why  Dad  didn't  like  the  boy." 

CHE  paused,  remembering.  "My  family  was 
^heartbroken.  That  night  Mother  took  my 
other  sister  and  me  upstairs,  put  her  arms 
around  us,  and  asked  us  to  promise  that  we'd 
never  be  married  so  long  as  she  or  Dad  lived, 
without  first  asking  their  judgment  in  the  mat- 
ter— without  at  least  telling  them  about  it. 

"I  made  that  promise,  very  solemnly;  and  I 
have  never  broken  it." 

There  was  a  silence.  "And  your  oldest  sis- 
ter? "    I  asked  then. 

"  What  do  you  think?  "  Jeanette  said.  "  She 
had  a  child,  the  marriage  turned  out  badly, 
there  was  all  the  sordid  business  of  a  divorce. 
I  saw  my  family  dragged  through  the  courts, 
publicized  in  the  papers.  And  in  a  few  years 
the  same  sister  fell  in  love  again,  eloped  again, 
and  again  had  a  beastly  time.  There  was 
another  divorce.  I  began — "  she  paused — 
"I  began  to  be  afraid  of  this  thing  called  love." 

"But—." 

"Oh,  I  didn't  let  that  stop  me,"  she  laughed. 
"When  I  was  seventeen  I  had  my  first  expe- 
rience in  adoration.  The  boy  was  still  in  school, 
and  I  was  just  beginning  my  career  on  the 
stage.  It  obviously  would  never  have  done  at 
all,  you  see.  It  wasn't  just  infatuation;  sin- 
cerely and  with  all  my  heart  I  loved  that  boy. 

"One  night  he  asked  me  to  run  away  with 
him,  to  marry  him.  I  wanted  to  do  that,  but 
you  understand  I  had  promised." 

Jeanette's  eyes  looked  past  me  at  nothing. 
"Of  course,  my  family  set  down  an  emphatic 
refusal.  I  left  the  next  week  on  a  tour  which 
kept  me  away  for  over  a  year.  When  I  re- 
turned, Thorn  was  at  the  station  to  meet  me; 
and  looking  at  him,  I  realized  suddenly  that  I 
was  no  longer  in  love.  If  we  had  been  married 
it  would  never  have  lasted.     I  know  that." 

"You  said,"  I  reminded  her,  "that  twice 
you  had  disregarded  your  family's  advice. 
What  was  the  motive,  if  you  trusted  them  so?  " 

"Well,  the  first  time  was  when  I  couldn't 
agree  with  them  about  a  certain  boy.  They 
couldn't  or  wouldn't  give  me  any  reason  for 
their  attitude;  they  just  knew  somehow  that 
he  wasn't  the  real  thing. 

"  But  /  didn't.  I  thought  he  was  charming, 
liked  him  immensely,  and  in  a  spirit  of  devil- 
may-care  let  him  meet  me  secretly  at  the  stage 
door  and  escort  me  home.  This  went  on  for 
some  time,  and  my  parents  never  found  out 
about  it — until  finally  I  learned  for  myself 
how  right  they  were." 

She  tapped  a  glass  with  thoughtful,  reminis- 
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cent  finders.    "And  liow!"  she  added  suddenly. 

The  second  episode  is  comic,  trivial;  hut  to 
Jeanette's  mind  it  is  anotherproof  t hat  mamma 
and  papa  know  best 

Mi  M  "  Donal  1,  being  representative  of  his 
time  and,  it  can  be  guessed,  of  his  nationality, 
did  not  approve  of  women  smoking.  He  was 
hardly  rabid  on  the  subject,  since  to  the  lai 
visiting  at  his  home  he  would  offer  an  occa- 
sional cigarette;  but,  "I  don't  want  to  see  any 
daughter  of  mine  with  one  of  those  things  in 
her  mouth,"  he  staled  in  family  council.  And 
this  was  his  last  word. 

Only  a  year  or  two  after  this,  however, 
Jeanette  began  to  go  about  in  smart  society, 
to  smart  hotels  and  smarter  supper  clubs.  She 
was  at  that  understandable  age  when  sophisti- 
cation  is  a  prime  essential,  savoir  faire — and 
vivre — the  most  important  thing  in  all  the  world. 

So  that  season  she  began  to  smoke.  Climax 
came  one  evening  when  she  had  a  date  with  a 
brand  new  man:  a  suave,  good  looking,  supe- 
rior and  utterly  desirable  sort  of  fellow.  In  a 
crowded  lounge  before  dinner  Jeanette  went 
to  the  trouble  of  showing  this  man  that  she 
knew  a  thing  or  two  by  smoking  four  cigarettes 
on  an  empty  stomach. 

She  was  escorted  to  her  table.  She  ordered. 
She  nibbled  a  canape.  She  sipped  in  despair 
at  her  water.  And  then  she  became  so  wretch- 
edly ill  that  she  had  to  be  carried  from  the  din- 
ing room! 

"Of  course,  it  was  all  because  of  the  ciga- 
rettes," she  chuckled.  "A  little  farfetched, 
maybe;  but  at  any  rate  I  have  never  smoked 
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once  in  the  years  since  that  awful  evening. 
Dad,  as  usual,  was  right." 

THUS  the  creed  of  the  MacDonald.  She 
1  lives  with  her  mother  today  near  the  Pal- 
isades just  olT  Beverly  Boulevard,  and  together 
they  work  out  Jeanette's  career,  together  wel- 
come success  and  fight  against  failure.  They 
are  pals  in  the  exact  sense  of  the  word  because, 
as  my  hostess  told  me  over  the  coffee,  "Mother 
trusts  me,  and  I  believe  in  her.  Naturally,  I 
handle  my  own  business  affairs  now  that  I'm 
grown  up,  but  I  consult  her  almost  always, 
confide  in  her.  My  career  has  always  been  the 
most  important  thing  for  me,  and  her  keen 
judgment  and  complete  confidence  have  helped 
make  it  possible.    Do  you  see?" 

So  far  as  her  love  at  present  is  concerned, 
there  is  nothing  about  it  as  yet  applicable  to 
this  story.  From  my  typewriter  I  suppose  I 
may  tap  out  the  personal  opinion  that  one  day 
she  will  marry,  with  smiling  approval  from  all 
sides.  But  I  think  it  will  be  only  after  the 
flame  of  ambition  has  burned  a  little  lower  for 
Jeanette. 

\  /ALUIXG  my  skin,  as  I  do  T  herewith  pub- 
v  licly  refuse  to  take  sides  in  the  above  de- 
bate. Each  of  these  gorgeous  stars  is  com- 
pletely sincere  in  the  case  she  holds;  each  bases 
her  philosophy  on  the  unquestioned  soundness 
of  personal  experience;  each  is  immovable  on 
her  own  standard. 

If  there  must  be  a  refutation  period  let  it  be 
reserved  for  the  reader. 


Bing  Crosby  Inc.  Unlimited 
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over  and  decided  selling  crooners,  even  the  boo 
boo  type,  couldn't  be  a  whole  lot  worse  than 
selling  trucks.  So  Everett  gave  up  the  truck 
business  and  took  on  Bing. 

After  Bing's  success  at  the  local  Cocoanut 
Grove  as  one  of  the  Three  Rhythm  Boys  (and 
w  hatever  became  of  the  other  two  do  you  sup- 
pose?) Everett  decided  to  take  his  little 
product  to  New  York.  The  seed  for  more 
Crosbys  was  laid  then  and  there.  For  Bing 
and  his  nightly  yelling  for  "Just  One  More 
Chance  doo  doo  boo  boo  to  do  do"  by  way  of 
radio,  was  sensational.  Hollywood  couldn't 
stand  all  that  "do  dum  e  days"  and  not  get 
in  on  it.  So  back  to  Hollywood  and  movies 
and  more  broadcasts  and  fan  mail  came  Bing. 
And  just  when  things  became  too  involved  for 
any  use,  who  should  come  galloping  into  town 
but  Larry.     Good  old  brother  Larry. 

"Thank  heavens,"  sighed  Bing,  shoving  him 
behind  a  desk.  "Get  busy  with  the  publicity 
and  fan  mail."  Ami  wiping  his  relieved  brow 
he  went  out  and  played  golf. 

A  single  stuffy  office  housed  the  two  Crosby 
boys.  Everett,  who  continued  as  manager, 
and  Larry,  who  took  care  of  publicity.  Bing 
went  right  on  making  records  by  the  gallon 
while  movies  and  broadcasts  went  merrily  on. 
Figures,  money,  expenses,  fan  mail  literally 
swamped  the  Crosbys. 

"What  will  we  do  now?"  Larry  and  Everett 
wailed.  "Someone  should  be  checking  up  on 
the  books." 

Just  then  the  outer  door  opened  softly  and 
Dad  Crosby,  of  all  people,  came  tripping  in. 
Like  a  wild  man  Bing  was  at  him  and  Dad, 
who  had  been  a  swell  accountant  up  in 
Spokane,  found  himself  an  amazed  one  in 
Hollywood.    While  Bing  bought  a  horse. 


"Let's  get  organized,"  the  Crosbys  cried  as 
bigger  and  bigger  business  closed  in.  And  so 
grew  the  Bing  Crosby  Inc.  Ltd.  They  moved 
to  bigger  offices.  Stenographers,  a  secretary 
and  a  mailing  girl  were  hired.  Six  huge  oak 
desks,  chairs,  a  piano,  davenports,  filing  cases, 
telephones  and  a  storeroom  were  added.  Let- 
ters begging  for  shares  of  stock  in  little  Bing 
and  his  boo  boos  poured  in  by  droves.  Not  a 
nickel's  worth  could  be  had.  The  Crosby 
Corportion,  as  long  as  the  relatives  held  out, 
was  limited  to  the  Crosbys  alone. 

Songs,  good  ones,  hundreds  of  them  poured 
in  from  all  over  the  country.  "Some  of  these 
songs  are  too  good  to  turn  down."  Larry  and 
Everett  and  dad  groaned  to  Bing.  "They 
should  be  used." 

The  next  train  brought  in  brother  Bob.  "  Let 
Bob  sing  'em."  Bing  sighed  and  went  out  and 
bought  a  ranch.  So  to  Bob  went  all  the  surplus 
numbers  and  the  business  grew  and  flourished 
and  expanded.  The  Crosby  corporation  be- 
came known  far  and  wide.  And  it  should,  for 
heavens  knows  there  has  never  been  another 
organization  like  it  and  probably  never  will. 
Business,  the  likes  of  which  no  one  ever  heard 
of,  goes  on  daily  within  that  suite  of  ol 
called  Bing  Crosby  Inc.  Ltd  One  day  it 
might  be  King's  weight  that  is  brought  up  as 
immediate  business.  The  corporation  de< : 
to  a  man.  Bing  needs  to  reduce.  Everett  has 
an  idea  it  ought  to  be  vegetables  Larry  thinks 
no.  it  ought  to  be  exen  ise  Bros  and  cons  are 
gone  over  while  all  the  time  the  vital,  the 
real  head  of  the  Crosby  corporation  has  it 
quietly  and  perfectly  solved. 

Ma  Crosby1     It's  Ma  who  keeps  an  eagle 
eye  on  the  entire  Crosby  clan,  Ring  inclu 
and  settles  matters  as  they  should  be  settled. 
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The  slightest  adverse  publicity  brings  forth  a 
storm  of  protests  from  Ma  that  can  be  heard 
around  the  block — while  Bing  goes  out  and 
takes  a  swim. 

For  a  short  time  the  song  business  had  the 
corporation  licked.  They  could  see  music 
profits  slowly  slipping  through  their  fingers. 

They  soon  fixed  that.  Larry  simply  became 
Select  Music  Company,  and  now  nice  plump 
royalties  flow  freely  and  fluently  into  the 
Crosby  coffers.  Only  no  browbeating  Bing 
into  singing  one  of  Larry's  little  song  numbers 
if  Bing  doesn't  like  it.  And  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  he  doesn't. 

Fan  mail,  handled  entirely  by  the  corporation, 
reaches  at  times,  ten  thousand  letters  monthly. 
The  begging  ones  are  carefully  hidden  from 
Bing  lest  he,  in  the  well-known  softness  of  his 
heart,  orders  a  few  hundred  dollars  sent  off 
immediately.  Every  conceivable  type  of  let- 
ter, from  a  girl  in  Scotland  begging  Bing  to 
finance  her  baby's  education  (Bing  has  never 
been  in  Scotland  in  his  life)  to  old  Mrs. 
McMurphy  wanting  a  new  washing  machine, 
pour  into  the  offices. 

"If  they  ask  for  a  picture,  send  it;  if  they 
don't,  don't  send  it,"  are  Bing's  orders.  It 
costs  exactly  $1500  a  month  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quests for  Bing's  photographs.  A  mailing  girl 
flips  them  out  daily,  hundreds  and  hundreds 
at  a  time. 

THE  boys  act  as  a  go-between  for  Bing  and 
'  his  radio  programs.  The  finished  script  is 
carried  to  Bing,  on  the  set,  by  Larry  or  Everett 
while  Bing  makes  changes  and  then  it's  carried 
back.  At  two,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  broad- 
cast, Bing  is  excused  from  the  set.  He  walks 
the  one  block  to  the  broadcasting  station,  re- 
hearses a  few  scant  hours  in  a  sweater  that  Ma 
Crosby  has  vowed  she'll  burn  or  know  why, 
and  in  that  same  sweater,  he  broadcasts. 

"Home,  Home  on  the  Range,"  Bing 
warbles  looking  not  unlike  one  of  the  prowling 
buffalo  himself. 

For  all  the  informality,  lack  of  heart- 
breaking rehearsing  and  free  and  easy  methods, 
the  Crobsy  programs  have  stepped  from 
twentieth  to  third  place — in  one  season. 

The  amazing  thing  about  the  growth  and 
success  of  Bing  Crosby  is  the  fact  that  he  has 
made  no  concessions,  whatsoever,  to  Holly- 
wood. He  has  dressed  the  way  he  wanted  to, 
done  the  things  he  has  wanted  to  do,  lived 
and  played  where  he  has  wanted  to.  He  has 
remained  a  normal,  average  young  man  in 
everything  he  has  done  or  stood  for,  and  it 
has  only  made  him  a  fortune,  that's  all. 

The  corporation  protects  him  from  giving 
away  practically  all  he  makes.  "You  ought 
to  have  a  home,"  he'll  say  to  some  young  actor 
on  the  lot.     "Everyone  should  have  a  home." 

"  But  I  have  no  money  for  a  home,"  the  actor 
will  say.    "  Can't  even  make  a  down  payment." 

"Go  in  and  see  my  brothers,  my  father,  and 
telephone  Ma,"  Bing  orders.  "Tell  them  I 
said  to  finance  that  home  for  you." 

"But  Bing  hasn't  the  ready  money,"  the 
corporation  cries.  "He  never  knows  whether 
he  has  a  penny  or  not.  Look,  he  just  finished 
that  new  home  of  his  and  here  are  figures  to 
prove  he  just  dumped  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  his  own  in  his  new  picture  for 
Columbia,  'Pennies  From  Heaven.' 

"Bing  financed  it  himself.  He  hasn't  it,  I 
tell  you." 

The  next  day  Bing  himself  will  storm  into  the 
office.  "A  fine  corporation,"  he'll  say.  "A 
fine  piece  of  business.  Borrow  the  money  for 
the  boy  if  we  don't  have  it.  Borrow  it.  He's 
gotta  have  a  home,  hasn't  he?"  And  just  for 
that  he'll  go  out  and  buy  two  new  horses  for 


no 
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CURTAIN 

An  actor,  when  he  gets  his  grease- 
paint off,  next  attends  to  his  hun- 
ger. And,  usually,  his  meal  is  a 
hig  bowl  of  Kellogg's  Corn  Flakes 
and  cream. 

They're  delicious,  satisfying, 
nourishing  and  full  of  energy.  And 
because  they  digest  easily,  they  let 
you  sleep  soundly. 

Kellogg's  are  served  by  restau- 
rants, hotels  and  dining-cars 
everywhere. 

Nothing  takes  the  place  of 

CORN  FLAKES 


Page-Davis  School  ot  Advertising 
Dept  1256,  3601  Mich.Av., Chicago 


You  Can  Regain  Perfect  Speech  it  you 

STAMMER 

Send  today  lor  beautifully  iUusuuted  book  euliUed 
•■DON'T  STAMMElt."  which  describes  the  14o«ue 
Unit  Method  lor  the  scientific  correction  of  stam- 
mering and  stuttering.  Method  successfully  used  at 
lioKUe  Institute  for  35  years — since  1!)01.  Endorsed 
bv  physicians.  Full  information  concerning  correc- 
tion of 'stammering  sent  free.  Noobligation.  Benjamin 
N.  i'.. inn..  Dept.  658.  Circle  Tower.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

TPERMAPOINT*- 


r*S* 


Most  indelible  of  all  lipsticks 

enthusiastic  users  tell  us 

Here  Is  brilliant  beautj  for  your  lips— color 
that  actually  lasts  all  day  long.  I'KK.M  AI'OINTS 
exclusive  cosmetic  reives  extreme  indelibility. 

At  dept.  stores.  Or  send  $1.  to  us.  Mention 
shade  or  send  paper  marked  with  your  present 
lipstick  Vivid  (very  bright),  ljght  (excellent 
average  shade).  Raspberry  (lor  dark  hair,  light 
skin).  .Medium  (deeided  brunettes). 
Quintess.  Inc..  Dept.  A9.  220  E.  42  St..  New  York,  N.  Y 


She  Uses  GLOVER'S  and   Laughs  at 

DANDRUFF 

Glover's  keeps  your  scalp  as  clean  as  a  whistle! 
No  Dandruff,  no  Itching 
Scalp.  Amazing,  too, 
how  it  checks  excessive 
Falling  or  Thinning 
Hair;  promotes  new 
hair  growth.  Use  Glov- 
er's Mange  Medicine 
regularly;  shampoo  with 
Glover's  Meditated  Soap. 
Sold  by  druggists  Hair- 
dressers feature  Glover's 
Treatment.  I  orFRT  E  LEAF- 
LET  write  to  Clover  s.  462 
Fourth  Avenue,  N.Y.C. 


/it  fwrvn  c   mange 

\X la%J  V  ILJVid    MEDICINE 


the  corporation  to  worry  over.  While  they  sit 
and  wonder  why  they  ever  left  good  old  cozy 
Spokane. 

As  if  movies,  records,  hroadcasts,  new- 
homes,  a  string  of  ponies  aren't  enough  to 
drive  the  Crosby  clan  goofy,  he's  just  as  liable 
to  go  out  and  finance  a  girls'  soft  ball  team  be- 
cause the  girls  need  the  money.  And  if  they 
don't  watch  him  like  a  hawk,  he'll  even  call 
them  "Croonerettes."  He'll  head  a  new  golf 
club  or  race  track  or  popcorn  stand  just  to 
finance  the  thing  to  safety.  He'll  poke  into 
gold  mines  and  oil  wells,  while  the  corporation 
goes  to  pieces  behind  closed  doors. 

Gee,  it's  more  fun.  Wires  are  sent  daily 
from  the  Crosbys  here,  to  the  relatives  at 
home,  to  stay  where  they  are  for  the  love  of 
Mike,  if  they   know  what's  good   for   them. 

Each  morning  the  corporation  meets  in 
Larry's  office  to  discuss  the  business  of  the 
day.  And  business  matters  vary  widely  in- 
deed. One  day,  it  may  be  a  question  of  Bing 
dropping  a  small  fortune  into  a  picture.  The 
next  it  will  be  a  gathering  of  the  group  to 
rescue  Dad  from  the  doghouse. 

"What's  he  done?"  Bing  will  ask,  gazing 
over  at  Pa. 

"  Dad  goes  off  to  the  ball  game  every  Sunday 
afternoon  and  Ma  says  we  gotta  do  something 


about  it.    She  has  to  go  to  the  movies  alone." 

Pa  merely  looks  up  over  his  glasses  and  says 
nothing. 

It's  finally  agreed  by  the  Bing  Crosby 
Corporation  Ltd.  that  Dad  will  have  to  for- 
get ball  games  and  take  Ma  to  the  movies. 

Xext  Sunday  Pa  Crosby  goes  to  the  ball 
game. 

Sometimes  it's  up  to  the  corporation  to  see 
(a  committee  is  usually  appointed)  that  Bing 
puts  on  his  white  pants  to  receive  that  trophy 
for  golf  playing.  The  next  day  they  may  go 
into  the  gold  mine  situation,  or  sign  radio 
contracts.  But  whatever  it  is,  it's  big  business 
for  the  Crosbys. 

Phones  ring,  off  in  one  of  the  offices  a  piano 
bangs  out  a  new  melody,  a  good-looking 
stenographer  beats  away  on  the  typewriter, 
the  traffic,  in  and  out,  never  abates  and  Bing 
goes  right  along,  happy  in  the  thought  that  if 
things  get  beyond  control  there  is  always 
brother  Ted,  safe  and  happy  up  in  Spokane. 

Yes,  we  repeat,  nothing  Bing  Crosby  has 
ever  done  on  the  screen  can  equal  this  amazing 
performance  off.  For  far  better  than  any 
comedy  or  musical  riot  is  the  one  entitled: 

Bing  Crosby  Corporation,  Ltd. 

Only  it  would,  perhaps,  be  more  accurate 
to  change  the  "Limited"  to  "Unlimited." 


I  DO 

Le  Roy  Prinz,  Paramount  dance  director, 
and  Belly  Br y son,  actress,  in  Yuma  elopement. 

Henry  Wilcoxon,  the  English  actor,  and 
actress  Sheila  Browing  in  the  home  of  the 
Ralph  Forbes. 

Corinne  Griffith,  glamour  girl  of  other  days, 
to  George  Marshall,  wealthy  Washington,  D.  C, 
laundry  owner. 

Myrna  Loy  and  Arthur  Hornblow,  Jr.,  in 
Ensenada,  Mexico,  elopement. 

Edward  Blondell,  studio  technician  and 
brother  of  Joan  Blondell,  to  actress  Constance 
Ray  in  Wilshire  Crest  Presbyterian  Church. 

Frank  Orsatti,  agent,  to  Jean  Chathurn, 
actress. 

LOVE  OPTIONS 

Marian  Marsh  on  Al  Scott;  Isabel  Jewell  on 
Owen  Crump,  radio  writer. 

SPARKING 

Honolulu  naval  lieutenant  Monty  Mac- 
Cauley  is  the  big  thrill  for  Rochelle  Hudson; 
Brian  Donlevy  and  Marjorie  Lane;  Gienda 
Farrell  and  Craig  Reynolds  tell  people  they 
care. 

MARITAL  WOE 

Avonne  Taylor  Black-well,  former  "Follies" 
actress,  from  Carlyle  Blackwell . 

Marjorie  Reid,  Beverly  Hills  socialite  ac- 
tress, divorces  Douglas  V.  Fowley. 

AS  IT  MUST  TO  ALL 

Mrs.  Alice  Davenport,  Hollywood  pioneer 
actress  and  mother  of  Dorothy  Davenport 
(Mrs.  Wallace  Reid)  died  at  her  home,  age  72. 

GOOD  MORNING.  JUDGE 

In  a  §25,627  suit  brought  against  Jeaneltc 
MacDonald,  secretary  Gladys  S.  Searles  claims 
Miss  MacDonald's  sheep  dog  bit  her. 

Dr.  Joel  Pressman,  CLuidctte  Colbert's  hus- 


band, ordered  to  pay  S5.000  to  Dr.  Walter 
Koebig  as  result  of  auto  accident. 

Max  Reinhardl  awarded  S1514  damages 
against  the  Aetna  Casualty  and  Surety  Com- 
pany for  asserted  false  attachment  of  his 
salary. 

The  long  court  battles  waged  over  the 
guardianship  of  little  Freddie  Bartholomew 
were  settled  amicably  and  approved  by  a 
Superior  Court  Judge. 

ON  THE  HEIRWAYS 

Mason  Alan  Dinehart  III  to  Mrs.  and  Mrs. 

Alan  Dinehart. 

A  son  to  producer  Joseph  Mankirwic;  and 
wife,  Elizabeth  Young,  at  Cedars  of  Lebanon 
Hospital. 

HITHER  AND  YON 

Bing  Crosby  and  wife  vacationing  in  Seattle, 
Honolulu,  Vancouver  and  other  points. 

Pat  O'Brien  and  the  Mrs.  to  Panama,  via 
United  Fruit  steamer. 

.1/  Jolson  and  Ruby  Keeler  East  for  business 
and  pleasure. 

Joe  E.  Brown  and  wife  off  for  a  European 
vacation. 

Marlene  Dietrich  with  her  daughter,  accom- 
panied by  two  burly  bodyguards,  off  to 
England  to  make  a  picture  for  Alexandra 
Korda 

Constance  Collier  is  taking  a  two  months' 
vacation  abroad. 

ODDS  AND  ENDS 

Katherine  DcMillc  is  deserting  the  screen 
for  the  stage,  "to  learn  acting,"  she  says. 

Garbo  discards  her  old  1925  car  for  a  new 
limousine. 

Germany  bans  the  quints  picture,  "  The 
Country  Doctor,"  because  of  participation  of 
non-Aryans  in  its  production. 

Selznick  International  merged  with  Pioneer 
Pictures  and  will  distribute  its  products 
through  United  Artists. 
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THOMAS  MEIGHAN 

DEATH  struck  the  other  day  and  Hollywood 
lost  one  of  its  most  popular  figures — genial, 
handsome,  lovable  Thomas  Meighan,  who  died 
after  an  illness  of  two  years. 

Six  feet  tall,  with  a  leonine  head  and  splendid 
physique,  he  was  Irish  to  the  core.  He  was 
born  in  Pittsburgh  on  April  9,  1879,  and  his 
father  sent  him  to  Mount  St.  Mary's  in  Mary- 
land, hoping  his  son  would  be  a  doctor.  Young 
Tom's  ambitions,  however,  were  toward  the 
footlights.  His  first  experience  was  in  stock, 
after  which  he  appeared  with  David  Warfield 
in  "The  Return  of  Peter  Grimm"  for  three 
seasons;  played  the  lead  in  "The  College 
Widow"  both  here  and  in  London,  and  starred 
in  "Broadway  Jones"  in  1914.  He  entered 
pictures  in  1916,  as  a  juvenile  lead.  "The 
Miracle  Man"  remains  his  most  famous  char- 
acterization and  brought  him  to  the  top  of  his 
profession.  His  roles  became  increasingly 
fatherly  with  the  years,  but  he  always  retained 
his  popularity,  appealing  as  he  did  to  men  as 
well  as  women.  In  private  life  he  was  serious 
and  shy  and  was  often  quoted  as  saying  the 
only  real  happiness  in  life  was  in  good  hard  work. 

A  dynamic,  warm-hearted  person,  he  had  a 
host  of  distinguished  friends,  and  gave  freely 
of  his  time  and  his  money  to  many  charitable 
organizations.  The  fact  that  he  was  elected 
Shepherd  of  the  Lambs  Club,  the  only  motion 
picture  actor  to  attain  that  distinction,  testifies 
to  the  high  regard  in  which  he  was  held. 

Married  to  Frances  Ring,  sister  of  Blanche 
Ring  in  1910,  his  beautiful  devotion  to  his  wife 
and  her  to  him  was  a  happy  exception  to  the 
usual  run  of  modern  marriages.  Booth  Tark- 
ington  once  observed  that  "Thomas  Meighan 
was  the  pleasantest,  kindliest,  friendliest,  and 
most  thoughtful  of  all  the  young  actors."  He 
brought  dignity  and  intelligence  to  his  career 
and  served  the  public  well. 


'WPietz. 
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WHAT  DOES  KOTEX  OFFER 
THAT  OTHERS  DON'T?" 


The  answer  is:  These 
exclusive  Kotex  features 
that  Can't  Chafe  .  .  . 
Can't  Fail . . .  Can't  Show! 

Authority  on  Feminine  Hygiene 


KOTEX  CAN'T  CHAFE 


The  sides  of  Kotex  are  cushioned  in  a  special, 
soft,  downy  cotton  to  prevent  chafing  and  irri- 
tation. Thus  Wondersoft  Kotex  provides  lasting 
comfort  and  freedom.  But  sides  only  are  cush- 
ioned—the center  surface  is  free  to  absorb. 


The  rounded  ends  of  Kotex  are  flattened  and 
tapered  to  provide  absolute  invisibility.  Even 
the  sheerest  dress,  the  closest-fitting  gown,  re- 
veals no  telltale  wrinkles. 

3  TYPES  OF  KOTEX 

ALL  AT   SAME   LOW   PRICE 

1.  REGUtAR  — IN  THE  BLUE  BOX  — For  the  or- 
dinary needs  of  most  women. 

2.  JUNIOR  — IN  THE  GREEN  BOX— Somewhat 
narrower — when  less  protection  is  needed. 

3.  SUPER  — IN  THE  BROWN  BOX  Extra  layers 
give  extra  protection,  yet  it  is  no  longer  or  wider 
than  Regular. 

WONDERSOFT  KOTEX 


A    SANITARY    NAPKIN 

made  from  Cellucotton  (not  cotton) 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  33 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE... 

Without  Calomel— And  You'll  Jump 
Out  of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin'  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not  flow- 
ing freely,  your  food  doesn't  digest.  It  just  decays 
in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach.  You  get 
constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poisoned  and 
you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn't  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  "up  and  up".  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter's  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything 
else    25c. 


Learn  Profitable  Profession 
in  QO  days  at  Home 


Salaries  of  Men  and  Women  in  the  fascinating  pro- 
fession of  Swedish  Massage  run  as  high  as  $40  to 
$70  per  week  bat  many  prefer  to  open  their  own  of- 
fices. Large  incomes  from  Doctors,  hospitals,  sani- 
4J    tariums,  ctubs  and  private  patients  come  to  those 
f     a^hyw    whoqualify  through  onr  training.  Reduc- 
^    ing  alone  offers  rich  rewards  for  special- 
ists. Anatomy  charts  and  supplies  are 
given  with  our  course.  Write  for  details 
National  College  of  Massage  & 
/  Physio  -  Therapy*   20  N.   Ashland 

Avenue,  Dept.  667,   Chicago*  III. 

DR.    WALTER'S    QUICK    REDUCING    GAR- 
MENTS  for   any   part   of  the   body. 
Flesh   colored    sum   rubber  hose   relieve   swell* 
inn  and  varicose  veins  quickly; 
they    fit    perfectly    and    improve 
shape  immediately. 

14  inch  LEGGINGS  $3.00  pair 

14     "     STOCKINGS  6.75  " 

BRASSIERE $2.25 

UPLIFT    BRASSIERE    3.25        .< 
GIRDLE  (laced  up  back)  4.50 
ABDOMINAL     REDUCERS 
for  men  and  women. .  .$3.50  *v \ 

Send  circular  measures  of 
part  of  body  to  be  fitted 
when  ordering.  Pay  by  check 
or  money  order— no  cash. 
Write  for  literature. 
DR.    JEANNE    P*.  H.  WALTER,    389    Fifth    Ave.,    N.   Y. 


■v. 
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PULVEX  Flea  Powder  both 
kills  nil  the  fleas  on  your  dog 
or  cat  and  prevents  rcinfes- 
tation  for  days!  Pulvex-ing 
only  twice  a  month  insures 
against  fleas  that  not  only 
torment  your  pet  but  may 
cause  him  to  become  infested 
with  tape  worms.  Harmless 
to  pets.  It  is  non-irritating. 
Backed  by  93  years*  experi- 
ence. Sold  on  money-back 
guarantee.  At  drug,  depart- 
ment and  pet  stores.  In 
the  shaker  top  can,  at  50c. 


FLEAS 


Tm£M 


\Kupsllum0ft 


PULVEX 

FLEA  POWDER 


•fa  SAN  FRANCISCO— M-G-M 

INLESS  you  are  one  of  those  who  are 
^offended  by  religion  bandied  about  on  the 
screen,  you  will  enjoy  this  completely.  At  any 
rate  it's  the  most  magnificent  piece  of  Holly- 
wood showmanship  to  be  offered  the  public  in 
years.  Director  W.  S.  Van  Dyke  has  taken 
the  story  of  a  Barbary  Coast  tough  guy,  a 
beautiful  singer  and  a  priest,  and  out  of  it  has 
constructed  an  epic.  Clark  Gable  is  superbly 
cast  as  Blackie,  manager  of  the  Paradise,  who 
hires  Jeanette  MacDonald  to  sing  in  bis 
honky-tonk  and  then  releases  her  to  Jack 
Holt,  of  the  new  aristocracy,  who  puts  her  in 
opera.  Finally  comes  the  earthquake  se- 
quence which  literally  shakes  you  out  of  your 
seat;  it  is  easily  the  best  climax  of  its  kind  ever 
filmed.  Miss  MacDonald  is  allowed  full  range 
for  her  lovely  voice,  with  two  arias,  two  popu- 
lar songs  and  two  hymns  to  sing.  Spencer 
Tracy  is  quietly  adept,  but  embarrassingly 
moral. 

Due  to  the  fad  that  this  picture  was  previewed  in 
Hollywood  the  night  before  it  was  airmailed  to 
all  the  principal  cities,  we  were  not  able  to 
review  it  in  Shadow  Stage  last  month.  How- 
ever, we  feel  it  to  be  such  an  important  one  that 
we  did  not  want  to  leave  our  opinion  out  al- 
together. 

DOWN  THE  STRETCH— Warners 

A/ICKEY  ROONEY  steals  this  unpre- 
'  V  'tentious  programmer  about  a  young 
jockey  who  carries  the  stigma  of  his  father's 
unholy  reputation.  Under  the  protection  of 
Patricia  Ellis,  wealthy  stable  owner,  he  be- 
comes famous  and  then  gets  into  trouble  in 
the  usual  crook  mix-up.  William  Best  as  the 
colored  stable-boy  furnishes  most  of  the 
many  laughs. 

MISTER  CINDERELLA— M-G-M 

CILLY  but  amusing,  this  farce,  about  an 
^ambitious  barber  who  palms  himself  off  as  a 
rich  playboy  on  some  social  snobs.  Jack 
Haley,  giving  his  best  screen  performance, 
plays  the  barber  who  falls  in  with  Betty 
Furness,  a  young  deb.  What  little  plot  there 
is  has  been  ignored  for  laughs,  but  the  laughs 
do  win.  Author  Treacher  is  Capital  in  one  of 
his  amusing  butler  roles.     Okay. 


THE  LAST  JOURNEY— Twickenham 

HLENTY  of  excitement  in  this  English 
'  thriller  of  an  engineer  who  goes  mad  while 
piloting  the  London  Express.  Drama  and 
melodrama  reaches  surprising  climaxes  among 
the  passengers  while  the  train  races  on  to 
certain  doom.  If  you  care  for  old  fashioned 
action  pictures  with  plenty  of  suspense,  here 
it  is.     Adequate  English  cast. 

GUNS  AND  GUITARS— Republic 

K  /ORE  guns  than  guitars  in  this  tedious 
'  "  '  Western.  Gene  Autrey  sings  himself  into 
a  sheriff's  job  to  help  Dorothy  Dix's  father 
prevent  cattle  racketeers  from  callously  driv- 
ing an  infected  herd  through  the  county  to  the 
railroad.  Smiley  Bumette  helps  fill  in  the  gaps 
with  a  special  brand  of  humor;  Dorothy  Dix 
makes  a  pretty  romance.   Don't  bother. 

PUBLIC  ENEMY'S  WIFE— Warners 

PvUBIOUS  entertainment,  with  Cesar  Rome- 
■>ro  as  the  jailed  Public  Enemy  who  doesn't 
want  Margaret  Lindsay,  his  wife,  to  re-marry; 
G-Man  Pat  O'Brien  weds  her  unintentionally 
and  after  that  the  picture  becomes  a  race  and 
chase.  Action  is  good,  but  Romero  is  too 
sinister  and  O'Brien  is  too  uninterested. 
You'll  probably  pick  it  up  somewhere. 

WE  WENT  TO  COLLEGE— M-G-M 

\  V/ITH  plenty  of  opportunity  for  nice  work, 
W  both  cast  and  director  have  made  any- 
thing but  a  humorous  comedy  out  of  this  old- 
home-week  festival.  Only  relief  is  a  bit  of 
tongue-in-the-cheek  drama  by  Una  Merkel. 
when  she  attempts  to  recapture  a  lost  love  and 
another  woman's  husband.  Butterworth  is 
wasted,  and  so  is  your  time  if  you  go. 

THE  BRIDE  WALKS  OUT— RKO-Radio 

THIS  is  an  entertaining  bit  of  froth  with 
Barbara  Stanwyck  regaining  her  place  in 
the  sun  and  Robert  Young  stealing  your 
romantic  interest  from  Gene  Raymond. 
Story  is  after  a  familiar  pattern,  with  the  am- 
bitious bride  walking  out  on  her  small-time 
husband,  returning  when  he  is  about  to  sacri- 
fice all.   Gags  throughout  are  swell. 


THE   ABBE    CHILDREN   HEAD   FOR 
HOLLYWOOD 

Patience,  Richard  and  John  Abbe,  the  famous  trio  whose  book,  "Around  the 
World  in  Eleven  Years,"  is  a  best  seller,  are  Hollywood  bound  to  make  a  picture. 
These  brilliant  children— eleven,  ten,  and  nine  years  old — have  very  definite  ideas 
on  the  film  capital,  as  they  have  on  everything  else. 

In  October  PHOTOPLAY — out  September  10th — all  three  of  them  give  their  views 
on  stars  and  stardom  in  no  uncertain  terms.  Be  sure  to  read  their  straight  from 
the  shoulder  comments.  They'll  give  you  many  a  laugh,  and  pull  your  heart- 
strings besides.     Watch  for  their  article — 

HOW  WE  FEEL  ABOUT  BECOMING 
MOVIE  STARS 
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dances!  With  the  carefree  abandon  of  youth 
— vibrantly,  gracefully,  yet  with  steps  and 
routine  intricate  enough  to  satisfy  the  most 
exacting  dance  fan.  We'll  be  watching  for  his 
next  picture. 
H.  B.  Stappenbeck,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

$1.00  PRIZE 

NOTHING  TO  HIDE 

Joan  Crawford  is  constantly  being  ridiculed 
for  her  consuming  desire  to  learn,  learn,  learn. 
When  was  the  desire  for  self-advancement  an 
emotion  to  hide  or  be  ashamed  of?  I,  for  one, 
am  getting  sick  of  seeing  Miss  Crawford 
ridiculed  for  attempting  something  that  every 
one  ought  to  do  for  their  own  self-respect. 

I  do  not  think  Joan  Crawford  is  the  "best" 
actress  on  the  screen,  nor  the  most  "anything" 
superlative,  but  I  do  think  she  rates  with  our 
most  acceptable  stars,  and  this  in  the  face  of 
great  odds,  both  personal  and  professional. 
Certainly  sincerity  and  ambition  should  be 
commended  rather  than  criticized.  If  more 
people  were  dissatisfied  with  themselves,  as 
Joan  Crawford  is,  this  would  be  a  better  world 
to  live  in. 

Elizabeth  Morrow,   West  Hollywood, 

Calif. 
$1.00  PRIZE 

DISCONTENTED 

Who's  responsible  for  building  up  this  beau- 
tiful illusion  of  Greta  Garbo  as  the  eternal  Lady 
of  Dolors?  What  bright  boy  had  the  idea  of 
casting  her  as  the  romantically  consumptive 
"Camille?  "  Hasn't  our  Greta  suffered  enough 
for  Art?  Isn't  she  ever  going  to  be  allowed  to 
be  an  average  normal  woman  with  a  normal 
woman's  problems?  Isn't  she  ever  going  to  be 
permitted  to  give  full  rein  to  that  quiet  sense 
of  humor  which  flashed  in  spots  through  her 
drabbest  roles? 

We,  who  think  Garbo  is  the  greatest  actress 
on  the  screen,  and  have  stuck  to  her  through 
years  of  the  worst  parts  ever  consistently  al- 
lotted to  one  of  her  dramatic  stature,  are  not 
content  to  stand  by  and  see  her  drown  in  an 
ocean  of  tears.  We  know  she  can  laugh,  and 
we  want  to  see  her  do  it.  And  if  Mae  West 
can  always  get  her  man  at  the  end  of  the 
picture,  it's  about  time  to  let  Garbo  get  hers 
for  once. 

Edward  T.  McNamara,  Danbury,  Conn. 

$1.00  PRIZE 

RUBBER  DOLLARS? 

If  "movies"  strive  for  consistency  at  all 
times,  why  do  all  office  workers,  stenographers, 
and  secretaries  on  the  screen  wear  clothes  that 
the  ordinary  secretary  would  work  weeks  to 
pay  for?  For  instance  Joan  Crawford  has  por- 
trayed the  "poor  working  girl"  in  numerous 
pictures  wherein  she  wore  gowns  that  shrieked 
of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Hollywood's  swanky 
shops.  Loretta  Young  is  another  whose  "work- 
ing clothes" — to  say  nothing  of  her  "stepping 
out"  clothes — fairly  takes  the  $20.00  a  week 
stenographer's  breath  away. 

Producers,  why  do  you  do  it?  You  may  kid 
us  stenographers  on  sophistication  and  high 
society  doin's,  but  not  on  clothes.  We  know 
the  value  of  a  penny  and  the  limit  to  which  a 
dollar  can  be  stretched. 

Miss  L.  V.  Williams,  Richmond,  Va. 


$1.00  PRIZE 

GRADE  A 

I  have  just  seen  Frank  Capra's  "Mr.  Deeds 
Goes  to  Town."  To  the  uninitiated,  that 
might  not  mean  so  much.  But  those  who 
have  followed  Capra  films  from  "Platinum 
Blonde,"  up  through  "Lady  for  a  Day,"  and 
"Broadway  Bill"  to  his  triumphant  Academy 
Award  winner,  "It  Happened  One  Night," 
know  the  thrill  of  a  discoverer  when  they 
enter  a  theater  to  fee  a  new  Capra  film.  He 
has  never  made  a  flop  and  has  a  peculiar  gift 
of  making  bad  actors  look  good,  and  good 
actors  look  like  geniuses.  A  toast  to  Frank 
Capra,  the  Grade  A  entertainment  maker  of 
the  screen. 

Patricia  Sloan,  Chicago,  111. 

IN  A  WORD.  IT  WAS! 

"Mr.  Deeds  Goes  to  Town"  combines  three 
elements  of  perfection!  Excellent  direction, 
excellent  scenario,  and  excellent  acting  even 
to  the  smallest  part.  In  Seattle,  scheduled  to 
run  one  week,  it  was  held  over  for  ten  weeks. 
In  a  word,  it  was  a  lulu! 

Eugene  Brame,  Yakima,  Wash. 

FUN  AND  HOW! 

Probably  you  think  the  silent  picture  is 
dead  and  buried.  If  you  do  it  should  surprise 
you  to  learn  that  for  350,000  American  youths 
in  CCC  camps  it  is  still  considered  entertain- 
ment de  luxe.  You  ought  to  get  a  glimpse  of  a 
"silent"  sometimes.  It  will  make  you  realize 
how  far  the  movies  have  come  in  twenty  years. 
The.  love  scenes  would  bowl  you  over.  The 
heroine  ogles  shyly  at  the  gent;  bravely  our 
hero  answers  with  a  twit  of  his  mustachio. 
Fun  and  how! 

Leo  Kellerman,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

KATIE  VS.  LORETTA 

I  still  can't  see  what  people  see  in  Katherine 
Hepburn.  You  can't  possibly  call  that  brusque- 
ness,  those  stiff  gestures,  that  fierceness  of 
her  nostrils  charming,  even  if  you  do  call  it 
good  acting. 

We  want  feminine  girls  on  the  screen,  and  by 
feminine  I  don't  mean  cute.  The  modern  gir 
is  essentially  straightforward,  but  you  can  be 
straightforward  without  being  mannish.  For 
instance,  take  Loretta  Young.  There's  nothing 
cute  about  her,  yet  she  doesn't  look  as  if  she 
were  going  to  throw  something  at  you,  or 
glare  at  her  partner  when  he  is  doing  his  big 
he-man  act.  She  is  independent,  yet  polished 
outside,  but  inside  the  same  old  Eve  of  years 
ago.  Loretta  is  feminine,  which  is  precisely 
what  Hepburn  isn't. 

Elvira  Delee  Piane,  Uruguay,  S.  A. 

DO  NOT! 

How  could  one  of  your  recent  correspondents 
make  the  remark  that  "nothing  stands  in  the 
way  of  Ann  Harding's  success  but  her  hair." 
Why,  her  hair  is  one  of  the  most  individualistic 
charms  about  her.  Because  it  doesn't  look  as 
if  a  permanent  waving  machine  had  just  left 
it,  is  no  reason  to  say  it  lacks  beauty.  There 
are  plenty  of  short-waved  beauties;  let  Ann  be 
different. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Sautter,  Lansdowne,  Penn. 


•  Any  complexion  can  be  made  clearer,  smoother, 
younger  with  Mcreolized  Wax.  This  single  cream 
is  a  complete  beauty  treatment. 

Mcreolized  Wax  absorbs  the  discolored  blem- 
ished outer  skin  in  tiny,  invisible  particles.  Brings 
out  the  young,  beautiful  skin  hidden  beneath. 

Just  pat  Mercolized  Wax  on  your  skin  every 
night  like  cold  cream.  It  beautifies  while  you  sleep. 
Mercolized  Wax  brings  out  your  hidden  beauty. 

USE  Saxolite  Astringent  — a  refreshing,  stimu- 
lating skin  tonic.  Smooths  out  wrinkles  and  age 
lines.  Refines  coarse  pores,  eliminates  olliness.  Dis- 
solve Saxollte  in  one-half  pint  witch  hazel. 
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Because  it's  Creamy 

PINAUD'S 

SIX-TWELVE 

is  the  Mascara 

that  gives  eyelashes 

Natural-  Loo ki  n g  Bea  u ty 


This  creamy  mascara  does 
away  with  the  artificial 
look  given  hy  old-fashioned 
cake  mascaras.  Colors 
black,hrown,  blue  and  green 
Choose  one  to  match 
eyes;  others  to  match 
costumes. ..It's  French. 
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KEEPING     FIT 

By     BERNARR     MACFADDEN 

You  will  find  this  book  the  most  useful  and  the  most 
helpful  of  any  in  your  library — valuable  beyond  words  be- 
cause of  the  information  and  facts  it  contains.  It  is  indeed 
a  great  household  ^uide  to  health.  A  handbook  which  tells 
you  what  and  how  to  do  in  nphtinir  disease  and  ill  health. 
And  the  vital,  essential  health  information  is  not  for  you 
alone,  but  for  every  member  <>t  youi  family  as  well. 
Ctoth  Bound  S2.00— POSTAGE  PAID 
MACFADDEN    BOOK    COMPANY,    Inc. 
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Size  8x10  inches 
or  smaller  if  desired. 

Same   price   for   full  length 

or  bust  form,  groups,  land 

scapes,  pet   animals,    etc. 

or     enlargements     of     an; 

part  of  rtoup  picture.  Safi 

return     of    original     photo     _ 

guaranteed.  3   for   $  LOO 

SENDNOMONEY  i?*TJpps  hSt 

(any  .size!  and  within  a  week  you  will  receive 
your  beautiful  enlargement,  guaranteed  fade- 
less. Pay  postman  47c  plus  postage  — or  Bend  '19c 
with  or.i.-r  ami  w.-  pay  postage.  Big  16x20- 
inch  enlargement  sent  C.  O.  D.  78c  plus  poet- 
age  or  send  80c  and  we  pay  postage.  Take  ar'.antag 
offer  now.  Send  your  photos  today.  Specify  size  wanted. 
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TALKING  PICTURE 
PROJECTION 

SOUND  RECORDING 

TELEVISION-RADIO 


QUALIFY  FOR  GOOD   JOBS 

Learn  the  best-payine  technical 
trades  by  most  modern  train- 
ing methods  right  in  the  heart 
of  filmdom  —  LOS  ANGELES. 
National  Schools  is  the  oldest, 
large  I  trade  school  in  West — 
30.000  graduates.  Latest 
equipment.  Complete  instruc- 
tion in  Talking  Picture  opera- 
tion. Radio  Transcription  Re- 
cording. Broadcast! ng.  Televi- 
sion and  complete  Radio  train- 


NATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

l  nlimlteii  opportunities  for 
properly-trained  men.  Earn 
room  ami  board  while  learning. 
<  :oacb  It.  It.  tare  allowed  to 
L.  A. 


NATIONAL   SCHOOLS 

Dept.   l»l'-9,   411(10  So.    I  ii'u.  .....  St.. 

Loi  Angeles.  Calif. 
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big  hour  program  from  CBS's  new  West  Coast 
studio  and  he  had — of  all  people — Clark  Gable 
as  his  first  guest  star.  Clark's  rapidly  winning 
a  reputation  as  the  man  who  sees  that  radio 
shows  get  off  to  a  good  start — like  the  wives 
of  public  officials  who  always  have  to  be  around 
at  the  launching  of  a  new  ship  to  crack  a  bottle 
of  champagne  over  the  prowl.  Only  Clark  gets 
a  check  instead  of  fancy  wine. 

George  Burns  and  Grade  Allen  are  going 
to  appear  in  Bing  Crosby's  next  picture, 
whenever  that  will  be.  In  the  meantime, 
they  finish  up  their  work  in  "The  Big  Broad- 
cast of  1937"  and  "Hotel  Haywire"  for 
Paramount,  while  continuing  their  Wednesday 
night  broadcasts  for  Campbell's.  Eddie  Duchin 
is  the  orchestra  leader  now  for  their  half- 
hour  and  George  is  soooo  glad.  It  seems  that 
a  while  back  George  and  the  boys  gathered  at 
rehearsal  to  exchange  their  latest  stories. 
George  told  such  good  ones,  he  had  to  keep 
up  the  practice  every  Wednesday  afternoon. 
He  had  just  about  run  out  of  stories  and  his 
reputation  stood  in  grave  danger  of  being  per- 


manently damaged,  when  Jacques  Renard  and 
his  band  left  for  New  York.  Now  Eddie  Duch- 
in's  in  charge  and  George  can  begin  again  from 
the  beginning. 

Some  times  seeming  tragedy  turns  out  all 
for  the  best.  Jack  Benny  lost  his  script 
writer,  Harry  Conn,  for  a  spell  this  past  spring 
and  had  to  turn  out  his  Sunday  night  scripts 
for  Jello,  all  by  himself. 

It  almost  gave  him  a  nervous  breakdown, 
but  it  taught  him  an  invaluable  lesson.  He 
discovered  that  he  could  write  lines  as  well 
as  deliver  them.  So  this  summer  when  he 
took  his  vacation  from  radio  and  went  out 
to  the  Paramount  lot  to  begin  work  on  "The 
Big  Broadcast  of  1937,"  in  which  he  stars,  the 
first  thing  he  found  was  that  the  studio 
wanted  him  to  sit  in  on  all  script  confer- 
ences— to  help  supply  gags.  That's  an  honor 
few  actors  ever  are  awarded.  Jack  will  be 
back  on  the  air  in  the  fall,  incidentally — prob- 
ably late  in  September,  right  after  he  fin- 
ishes another  picture,  planned  now  for  re- 
lease around  the  Christmas  season. 


Casts  of  Current  Pictures 
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•ARIZONA  RAIDERS.  THE"— Paramount.— 
From  a  novel  by  Zane  Grey.  Screen  play  by  Robert 
Yost  and  John  Krafft.  Directed  by  James  Hogan. 
The  cast:  Larmie  Nelson,  Larry  Crabbe;  Tracks 
Williams.  Raymond  Hatton;  Harriett  Lindsay, 
Marsha  Hunt;  Lenta  Lindsay,  Jane  Rhodes;  Lone 
Alonzo  Mulhall,  Johnny  Downs;  Luke  Arledge,  Don 
Rowan;  Monroe  Adams,  Grant  Withers;  Andy  Win- 
throp,  Arthur  Aylesworth;  Tiny,  Petra  Silva;  Boswell 
Abernathy,  Richard  Carle. 

"BENGAL  TIGER.  THE"— Warners.— Story 
and  screen  play  by  Roy  Chanslor  and  Earl  Felton. 
Directed  by  Louis  King.  The  cast:  Cliff  Ballenger, 
Barton  MacLane;  Joe  Larson,  Warren  Hull;  Laura, 
June  Travis;  Carl  Homan,  Paul  Graetz;  Hinsdale, 
Joseph  King;  Nick  DeLargo,  Richard  Purcell;  .Iw- 
bulance  Driver,  Carlyle  Moore,  Jr. 

"BRIDE  WALKS  OUT.  THE"— RKO-Radio.— 
From  the  story  by  Howard  Emmett  Rogers.  Screen 
play  by  P.  J.  Wolfson  and  Philip  G.  Epstein.  Directed 
by  Leigh  Jason.  The  cast:  Carolyn  Martin.  Barbara 
Stanwyck;  Michael  Martin,  Gene  Raymond;  Hugh 
McKenzie,  Robert  Young;  Paul  Dodson,  Ned  Sparks; 
Mattie  Dodson,  Helen  Broderick;  Salesladies,  Anita 
Colby  and  Vivian  Oakland;  Smokie,  Willie  Best;  Mr. 
Mi  Kenzie,  Robert  Warwick;  Donovan,  Billy  Gilbert; 
Milkman,  Eddy  Dunn;  Taxi  Driver,  Ward  Bond; 
Cop,  Edgar  Deering;  Field  Manager,  Wade  Boteler; 
Store  Detective,  James  Farley;  Secretary,  Margaret 
Morris;  Maime,  Hattie  McDaniels. 

"CHARLIE  CHAN  AT  THE  RACE  TRACK" 
— 20th  Century-Fox. — From  a  story  by  Lou  Bres- 
low  and  Saul  Elkins.  Screen  play  by  Robert  Ellis. 
Helen  Logan  and  Edward  T.  Lowe.  Directed  by  H. 
Bruce  Humberstone.  The  cast:  Charlie  Chan,  Warner 
(Hand;  Lee  Chan,  Keye  Luke;  Alice  Fenton,  Helen 

\V 1;  Bruce  Rogers,  Thomas  Beck;  George  Chester, 

Alan  Dinehart;  Bagley,  Gavin  Muir;  Catherine 
Chester,  Gloria  Roy;  Warren  Teuton,  Jonathan  Hale; 
Denny  Barton,  G.  P.  Huntley,  Jr.;  Major  Kent, 
George  [rving;  Eddie  Brill,  Frank  Coghlan,  Jr.;  Tip 
Collins,  Frankie  Darro;  Mooney,  John  Rogers; 
Streamline  Jones,  John  H.  Allen;  .1/  Meers,  Harry 
Jans. 

"CRASH  DONOVAN" — Universal.— Original 
Story  by  Harold  Shumate.  Screen  play  by  Eugene 
Solon.  Charles  <  irayson  and  Karl  Detzer.  Directed  by 
Edward  Laemmlc  and  William  Nigh.  The  I  i  -i 
Crash  Donovan,  Jack  Holt;  Johnnie  Allen,  John  Kins; 
Doris  Tennyson,  Nan  Gray;  Dopey  Thomas,  Eddie 
Aiull;  Captain  Tennyson,  Hugh  Buckler;  The  Drill 
1/  .  er.  Ward  Bind;  Smokt  v.  James  D  mlan;  Harris, 
Douglas  Fowley;  tony,  William  1  union;  Piss,  Huey 
White;  Mike,  Al  Hill;  Pi  •.  Gardner.  James;  I  af 
0  iter,  l'.iul  Porcasi;  The  Sinking  Cop,  George  Stin- 
son. 

"DEVIL-DOLL.  THE"  M-G-M.  Storv  bv  Tod 
Browning,  based  on  the  novel  "Burn  Witch  Burn!" 
I>\  \ln  ih mi  Merritt.  Screen  play  by  Garrett  Fort, 
Guy  Endore  and  Eric  Von  Stroheim.  Directed  by 
Tod  Browning.  The  cast:  l.avond,  Lionel  Hairymore; 
Lorraine,  Maureen  O'Sullivan;  Toto,  Frank  Law  ton; 


Coulvel,  Robert  Greig;  Mme.  Lavond,  Lucy  Beaumont; 
Marcel,  Henry  B.  Walthall;  Lachna,  Grace  Ford; 
Matin,  Pedro  de  Cordoba;  Radin,  Arthur  Hohl; 
Malita,  Rafaela  Ottiano;  Marguerite,  Juanita  Quigley; 
Mme.  Couvlel,  Claire  du  Brey;  Detective,  Rollo  Lloyd; 
Commissioner,  E.  Allyn  Warren. 

"DOWN  THE  STRETCH"— Warners.— Story 
and  screen  play  by  William  Jacobs.  Directed  by 
William  Clemens.  The  cast:  Patricia,  Patricia  Ellis; 
Cliff  Barrington,  Dennis  Moore;  Snapper  Sinclair, 
Mickey  Rooney;  Aunt  Julia,  Virginia  Brissac;  Tex 
Reardon.  Charles  Wilson;  Col.  Carter,  Raymond 
Brown;  Robert  Bates,  Gordon  Elliott;  Ben  the  Bookie, 
Frank  Faylen;  Arnold  Roach,  Charles  Foy;  Sunny, 
Jimmy  Eagles;  Nick,  Robert  Emmett  Keane. 

"GIVE  ME  YOUR  HEART"— Warners.— From 
the  play  by  Jay  Mallory.  Screen  play  by  Casey 
Robinson.  Directed  by  Archie  L.  Mayo.  The  cast: 
Belinda  Warren,  Kay  Francis;  Jim  Baker,  George 
Brent;  Tubbs  Barrow,  Roland  Young;  Robert  Melford, 
Patric  Knowles;  Rosamond  Melford,  Frieda  Ines.  >rt; 
Esther  Warren,  Zeffie  Tilbury;  Lord  Farrington,  Henry 
Stephenson;  Oliver,  Halliwell  Hobbes;  Alice  Dodd, 
Elspeth  Dudgeon;  Dr.  Cudaky,  Helen  Flint. 

"GUNS  AND  GUITARS"— Republic— Screen 
play  and  original  story  by  McGowan  Brothers. 
Directed  by  Joseph  Kane.  The  cast:  Gene,  Gene 
Autry;  Marjorie,  Dorothy  Dix;  Frog,  Smiley  Burn- 
ette;  Connor,  Tom  London;  Sam,  Charles  King; 
Horse,  Champion;  Morgan,  J.  P.  McGowan;  Professor, 
Earl  Hodgins;  Shorty,  Frankie  Marvin. 
Eugene  Jackson;  Sheriff,  Jack  R  ickwell;  Deputy.  Ken 
Cooper;  Henchmen,  Tracy  Layne  and  Wes  Warner; 
Cowboys,  Jack  Kirk.  Audry  Davis.  Al  Taylor;  Hench- 
men, Jim  Corey,  Frank  Stravenger;  Sing  Lee.  Jack 
Don. 

"LAST    JOURNEY,    THE"— Twickenham-At- 
lantic.— Original  screen  story  by  J.  Jefferson 
jeon.    Directed  by  Bernard  Vorhaus.     The  cast:    The 
S  Godfrey  Tearle;  The  If  an,  Hugh  Williams; 

The  Girl,  Judv  Cunii;   The  I  Brantford; 

The  Driver.  Julicn  Mitchell;  77;,-  Wife.  Olga  Lindo; 
The  Fireman.  Michael  Hogan;  The  Drunk.  Frank 
Pettingell;  The  Ligh. fingered  Gentleman,  Eliot  Make- 
ham;  Vhi  Lighlfiti  Eve  Gray;  Tht  Crank. 
Sydney  Fairbrother;  Vhi  Stutterer,  Sam  Wilkinson; 
The  Chatterer,  Viola  Compton;  Tht  Steward,  John 
Lloyd;  The  Frenchman,  Nelson  Keys 

"MISTER  CINDERELLA"— Hal  RoaCH-M-G- 
M. — From  an  original  story  by  Edward  Sedgwick. 
Adapted  by  Jack  Jevne.  Screen  play  by  Richard 
Flourn  >J  and  Arthur  V.  Jones.  Directed  by  Edward 
Sedgwick  The  cast;  Ja  Jenkins,  Jack  Haley; 
xndolph,  Betty  Furness;  Watkins,  Arthur 
Treacher:  Pelei  Randolph,  Raymond  Walburn;  >• 
Robert  McWade;  \fasie,  Rosina  Lawren 
Merrvweather,  Monroe  Owsley;  Aunt  Penelope,  Kath- 
leen Lockhart;  Doctot  \tcNult,  Edward  Brophy; 
ha,  Charlotte  Wynters;  Spike  Nolan,  Tom 
Dugan;  Lil,  Iris  Adrian;  Lulu.  Toby  Wing;  Mr. 
Wilherforce.  John  Hyams;  Mrs.  Wilberforce,  Leila 
Mclntyre. 
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"M'LISS" — RKO- Radio. — From  the  novel  by 
Bret  Harte.  Screen  play  by  Dorothy  Yost.  Directed 
by  George  Nicholls,  Jr.  The  cast:  M'liss  Smith. 
Ann  Shirley;  Stephen  Thome,  John  Beal;  Washoe 
Smith,  Guy  Kibbee;  Lou  Ellis,  Douglass  Dumbrille; 
Jake,  Moroni  Olsen;  Alf  Edwards,  Frank  M.  Thomas; 
Whitey,  Ray  Mayer;  Clytie  Morpher,  Barbara  Pepper; 
Archie  Morpher,  William  Benedict;  Mayor  Morpher, 
Arthur  Hoyt;  Mrs.  Morpher,  Margaret  Armstrong; 
Jack  Parian,  James  Bush;  Rose,  Esther  Howard; 
J  mine  Weinner,  Louis  Mason;  Clem  Larkin,  Arthur 
Loft;  Mrs.  Larkin,  Fern  Emmett. 

"NINE  DAYS  A  QUEEN'— GB.— Director-Au- 
thor, Robert  Stevenson.  The  cast:  Earl  of  War-wick, 
Cedric  Hardwicke;  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Nova  Pilbeam; 
Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  John  Mills;  Edward  Seymour, 
Felix  Aylmer;  Thomas  Seymour,  Leslie  Perrins;  Henry 
VIII,  Frank  Cellier;  Edward  17,  Desmond  Tester; 
Mary  Tudor,  Gwen  Ffrancon  Davies;  Jane's  Parents, 
Martita  Hunt  and  Miles  Malleson;  Ellen,  Sybil 
Thorndike. 

"OUR  RELATIONS"— M-G-M.— Suggested  by 
W.  W.  Jacobs'  short  story,  "The  Money  Box." 
Screen  story  by  Richard  Connell  and  Felix  Adler. 
Adaptation  by  Charles  Rogers  and  Jack  Jevne. 
Directed  by  Harry  Lachman.  The  cast:  Stan  Laurel, 
Stan  Laurel;  Betty  Laurel,  Betty  Healy;  Ollie  Hardy, 
Oliver  Hardy;  Daphne  Hardy,  Daphne  Pollard;  Alf 
Laurel,  Stan  Laurel;  Bert  Hardy.  Oliver  Hardy;  Capt. 
Sidney  Toler.  Sidney  Toler;  Fin,  James  Finlayson; 
Lily,  Iris  Adrian;  Alice,  Lona  Andre;  Waiter.  Alan 
Hale;  Drunk,  Arthur  Housman;  Gangster,  Ralf 
Hurolde;  Gangster,  Noel  Madison. 

"PUBLIC  ENEMY'S  WIFE"  —  Warners.  — 
Story  by  P.  J.  Wolfson.  Screen  play  by  Abem  Finkel 
and  Harold  Buckley.  Directed  by  Nick  Grinde.  The 
cast:  Lee  Laird,  Pat  O'Brien;  Gene  Maroc,  Casar 
Romero;  Thomas  D.  McKay,  Dick  Foran;  Louie, 
Richard  Purcell;  Warden  Williams,  Addison  Rich- 
ards; Justice  of  Peace,  Harry  Hayden;  G-Man,  Ken- 
neth Harlan;  Judith  Roberts  Maroc,  Margaret  Lind- 
say; Gene  Ferguson,  Robert  Armstrong;  Wilcox, 
Joseph  King;  Duffield,  Selmer  Jackson;  Dougherty, 
Hal  K.  Dawson;  Swartzman,  Alan  Bridges;  Correlli, 
William  Pawley. 

"RETURN  OF  SOPHIE  LANG,  THE"— Para- 
mount.— Based  on  a  story  by  Frederick  Irving 
Anderson.  Screen  play  by  Brian  Marlow  and  Pat- 
terson McNutt.  Directed  by  George  Archainbaud. 
The  cast:  Sophie  Lang,  Gertrude  Michael;  Max 
Bernard,  Sir  Guy  Standing;  James  Lawson,  Ray  Mil- 
land;  Araminla  Sadley,  Elizabeth  Patterson;  Purser, 
Colin  Tapley;  Inspector  Parr,  Paul  Harvey;  Nosey 
Schwartz,  Garry  Owen;  "Buttons"  McDermoll,  Don 
Rowan;  Mr.  Chadwick,  Purnell  Pratt;  First  Detective, 
Ted  Oliver;  Second  Detective,  James  Blaine. 

"ROMEO  AND  JULIET"— M-G-M— From  the 
play  by  William  Shakespeare.  Screen  adaptation  by 
Talbot  Jennings.  Directed  by  George  Cukor.  The 
cast:  Juliet,  Norma  Shearer;  Romeo,  Leslie  Howard; 
Mercutio,  John  Barrymore;  Nurse,  Edna  May  Oliver; 
Tybalt.  Basil  Rathbone;  Lord  Capulel,  C.  Audrey 
Smith;  Peter,  Andy  Devine;  Paris,  Ralph  Forbes; 
Benvolio,  Reginald  Denny;  Balthasar,  Maurice 
Murphy;  Prince  of  Verona,  Conway  Tearle;  Friar 
Laurence,  Henry  Kolker;  Lord  Montague,  Robert 
Warwick;  Lady  Montague,  Virginia  Hammond;  Lady 
(  apulet,  Violet  Kemble  Cooper. 

"SAN  FRANCISCO"  —  M-G-M.  —  Based  on 
original  screen  story  by  Robert  Hopkins.  Directed 
by  W.  S.  Van  Dyke.  The  cast:  Blackie  Norton,  Clark 
Gable;    Mary   Blake,    Jeanette    MacDonald;    Father 


Mullin,  Spencer  Tracy;  Jack  Burlcy,  Jack  Holt;  Mrs. 
Burley,  Jessie  Ralph;  Ma!,  Ted  Mealy;  Trixie.  Shirley 
Ross;  Delia  Bailey,  Margaret  Irving;  Babe,  Harold 
Huber;  Sheriff,  Edgar  Kennedy;  Professor,  Al  Shean; 
Signor  Baldini,  William  Ricciardi;  Cluck,  Kenneth 
Harlan;  Alaska,  Roger  Imhof;  Tony,  Charles  Judels; 
Red  Kelly,  Russell  Simpson;  Freddie  Duane,  Bert 
Roach;  Hazelline,  Warren  B.  Hymer. 

"SEVEN  SINNERS"—  GB.— Based  on  the  story 
by  Arnold  Ridley  and  Bernard  Merivale.  Screen 
play  by  Sidney  Gilliat  and  Frank  Launder.  Directed 
by  Albert  de  Courville.  The  cast:  Harwood,  Edmund 
Lowe;  Caryl  Fenton,  Constance  Cummings;  Paul 
Turbe,  Thorny  Bourdelle;  Azel  Hoyle,  Henry  Oscar; 
Sir  Charles  Webber,  Felix  Aylmer;  Elizabeth  Went- 
wortk,  Joyce  Kennedy;  Regis;rar,  O.  B.  Clarence; 
Chief  Constable,  Mark  Lester;  Wagner,  Allan  Jeayes; 
Reception  Clerk,  Anthony  Holies;  Hotel  Manager, 
David  Home;  Guildhall  Guide,  Edwin  Laurence; 
Vicar,  James  Harcourt. 

"SI  /Y"— M-G-M.— Based  on  Herbert  Gorman's 
novel.  "Suzy."  Screen  play  by  Dorothy  Parker, 
Alan  Campbell.  Horace  Jackson  and  Lenore  Coffee. 
The  cast:  Suzy,  Jean  Harlow;  Terry,  Franchot  Tone; 
Andre,  Cary  Grant;  Baron,  Lewis  Stone;  Madame 
Eyerelle,  Benita  Hume;  Captain  Barsanges,  Reginald 
Mason;  Maisie,  Inez  Courtney;  Mrs.  Schmidt;  Greta 
Meyer;  Knobby.  David  Clyde;  Pop  Gaspard,  Christian 
Rub;  Gaston,  George  Spelvin;  Landlady,  Una  O'Con- 
nor; Producer,  Charles  Judels;  Revue  Producer, 
Theodore  Von  Eltz;  Officer,  Stanley  Morner. 

"SWORN  ENEMY"— M-G-M.— From  the  story 
by  Richard  Wormser.  Screen  play  by  Wells  Root. 
Directed  by  Edwin  L.  Mann.  The  cast:  Hank 
Sherman,  Robert  Young;  Margaret.  Florence  Rice; 
Joe  Emerald,  Joseph  Calleia;  Dr.  Simon  Cattle,  Lewis 
Stone;  Steamer  Krupp,  Nat  Pendleton;  Paul  Scott, 
Harvey  Stephens;  Decker,  Samuel  S.  Hinds;  Dutch 
McTurck,  Edward  Pawley;  Lang,  John  Wray;  Sim- 
mons, Cy  Kendall;  Steve,  Leslie  Fenton;  Hinkle, 
Robert  Gleckler. 

"THREE  CHEERS  FOR  LOVE"— Paramount. 
—Based  on  the  story  by  George  Marion,  Jr.  Screen 
play  by  Barry  Trivers.  Directed  by  Ray  McCarey. 
The  cast:  Skippy  Dormant,  Eleanore  Whitney; 
Jimmy  Tuttle,  Robert  Cummings;  Milton  Shake- 
speare, William  Frawley;  II 7/ ma  Chester,  Elizabeth 
Patterson;  Doc  Short  Circuit  Wilson,  Roscoe  Karns; 
Charles  Dormant,  John  Halliday;  Eve  Bronson,  Grace 
Bradley,  Consuelo  Dormant,  Veda  Ann  Borg;  Elmer, 
Louis  Da  Pron,  Frenchy,  Olympe  Bradna;  Johnny, 
Billy  Lee. 

"WE  WENT  TO  COLLEGE"— M-G-M.— Story 
by  George  Oppenheimer  and  Finley  Peter  Dunne 
Junior.  Screen  play  by  Richard  Maibaum  and 
Maurice  Rapf.  Directed  by  Joseph  Santley.  The 
cast:  Glenn  Harvey,  Charles  Butterworth;  Phil  Talbot, 
Walter  Abel;  Professor  Standish,  Hugh  Herbert; 
Susan  Standish,  Una  Merkel;  Nina,  Edith  Atwater; 
Senator  Budger,  Walter  Catlett;  President  Tomlin, 
Charles  Trowbridge;  Grandpop,  Tom  Ricketts. 

"WHITE  FANG"— 20th  Century-Fox.— From 
the  story  by  Jack  London.  Screen  play  by  Gene 
Fowler,  Hal  Long  and  S.  G.  Duncan.  Directed  by 
David  Butler.  The  cast:  Gordon  Scott,  Michael 
Whalen;  Sylvia  Burgess,  Jean  Muir;  Slats  Magee, 
Slim  Summerville;  Doc  McFane,  Charles  Winninger; 
Maud  Mahoney,  Jane  Darwell;  Beauty  Smith,  John 
Carradine;  While  Fang,  Lightning;  Hal  Burgess, 
Thomas  Beck;  Kobi,  Joseph  Herrick;  Francois, 
George  Ducount;  Nomi,  Marie  Chorre. 


Richard  Arlen.  now  in  England  starring  in  GB's  "The  Great  Barrier." 
takes  his  three  and  a  hall  year  old  son  "Ricky"  to  the  London  Zoo. 
Everybody  seems  to  be  having  a  swell  time,  including  the  penguins 


YOU'RE  THERE 
WITH  A 


RADIO 


COMPARE  THESE  PRICES 
TUBE  FOR  TUBE,  FEATURE 
FOR  FEATURE,  WITH  ANY 
RADIO  ON  THE  MARKET 

AUTO-EXPRESSIONATOR 


Brin«s  back  the  expression  neces- 
sarily taken  out  in  the  studio  in 
transmitting  the  program. 

♦MYSTIC  HAND 

(A.  F.  C.)  Automatically  tunes  set 
sharply  without  use  of  meter  tun- 
ing or  other  gadget. 


© 


J  MAGNA  CERAMIC  DIAL 

t  VIBRACOUSTIC 

SOUNDING  BOARD 

©METAL  TUBES 

and  8  other  CROSLEY  FEATURES 

**->t©  15   TUBES 

$167.50 

44"  Console 

**jt©  13   TUBES 

$137.50 

43'   "  Console 

**jt©  11   TUBES 

$99.95 

41^"  Console 

*    jt©     9   TUBES 

$89.95 

41V  Console 

Jt©     7   TUBES 

$59.95 

40"  Console 

->t®     6   TUBES 

$49.95 

_      .                                  39"  Console     PHeeasliehtlyhigher 

333"8F'                                                    '"     " ""  kv     Muun'o'O 
States  and  west. 

CROSLEY  stands,  always,  as  a  warranty 
of  the  highest  value  in  radio.  It  is  only 
natural  that  the  1937  models  areCrosley's 
greatest  achievements.  Beautiful  .  .  .  as 
near  perfection  aa  science  can  attain  .  .  . 
and  priced  for  you  who  demand  the  best 
at  prices  you're  pleased  to  pay.  See  your 
Crosley  dealer  today  .  .  .  you  will  hear 
radio  you've  never  heard  before. 

THE  CROSLEY  RADIO  CORPORATION 
Cincinnati,  Ohio   PowelCrosley,  Jr.,  Pres. 


GET  YOUR  COPY  OF 
"NO  MORE  ALIBIS" 

By  Sylvia  of  Hollywood 

From  Your  Book  or  Department  Store 

NOW 


LIGHTEN  YOUR  HAIR 
WITHOUT  PEROXIDE 


to   ANY    Shade   you    Desire 
SAFELY  In  5  to  15  minutes 


Careful,    fnatidic 

peroxide  because  peroxide  makes  hair  brittle 
Lcchler's  instantaneous  Hair  Lighten* 
requirt-B  NO  peroxid' 
not  streak.  Eliminates  straw"  look.  Beneficial  to  pe 
nent  waves  and  bleached  hair.  Lightens  blonde  ha~ 
dark.  This  is  the  only  preparation  that  also  lieh 
scalp.  No  more  dark  roets.  Ust-d  oyer  20  years  by  fair. 
beauties,  stare  and  sore  en  star*  and  children.  Harmless,  G 
anteed.      Mailed  complete  with  brush  for  application 

ir-ir>jr.jr-  ae-page  booklet  "The  Art  of  Lightening  Hair 
tt\t.£.    without  Peroxide"  Free  with  your  first  order. 


perma-  - 
grown  V 


1 


LECHLER   LABORATORIES. 

560    Broadway  OeDI.  E. 


INC. 

New  York,  N.  V. 


A  new,  utterly  differ- 
ent   scientific   discovery  .  .  . 
E-GENE  .  .  .  gives  amazingly 
quicker  relief  for  smarting,  burning, 
itching,  miserable  hay  fever  eyes.  Not 
only  soothes  and  refreshes  irritated  eyes 
almost  instantly  .  .  .  but  actually  clears  tem- 
porary   bloodshot    conditions    in   seconds,   or 
money  back!   Stainless,  safe.  At  all  dru^  and 
department  stores. 

■=m=.m=i.i 
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IN  ever- increasing 
numbers,  motion  pic- 
ture celebrities  are 
learning  that  the  first 
step  in  a  successful  New 
York  visit  is  to  register 
at  the  Savoy-Plaza.  It's 
as  natural  as  turning 
in  at  your  own  door,  for 
the  Savoy-Plaza  has  a 
way  of  its  own  in  mak- 
ing the  visitor  feel  in- 
stantly at  home  ...  an 
atmosphere  of  luxuri- 
ous living,  reflected  in 
spacious  rooms,  superb 
cuisine,  flawless  service. 


.  .  .The  Savoy-Plaza's 

location  makes  it  con- 

venient to  everything 
worth  while  that  goes 
on  in  New  York. 

Henry  A.  Rosi, 
Managing  Director 

Single  Rooms,  $5,  $6,  $7 

George  Suter, 
Resident  Manager 

Double  Rooms,  $7,  $8,  $9 
Suites  from  $10 

SAVOY-  PLAZA 

Overlooking  Central  Park 
FIFTH  AVE  •  58th  to  59th  STS  •  NEW  YORK 


Keep  Your  Baby  Healthy 

"How  to  Raise  the  Baby"  By  Bernarr   Macfadden.     Will 
s:-t  you  on  the  right  track! 

How  to  feed,  clothe,  bathe,  and  exercise  your  little  one. 
bend   $2.00   for  a  copy  to 


Dept.   P-9 


MACFADDEN    BOOK    CO.. 
1926   Broadway 


New   York  City 


DARK,    LUXURIANT    LASHES 
INSTANTLY   AND 


sa 


fely 


Every  day  more  and  more  beauty-wise  women  accent  their 
eyes  to  deeper  beauty  and  meaning...  with  M  A  YBELLINE. 
Instantly  darkens  lashes  to  the  appearance  of  long,  sweep- 
ing luxuriance.  Contains  no  dye  .  .  . 
J^T.  a^n.      utterly  harmless  .  .  .  non-smarting  .  .  . 
~!Jt-   "'^\  tearproof.  Approved  by  Good   House- 
loood  Housekeeping)  keeping  and  other  leading  authorities. 
Black,  Brown,  Blue,  75c  at  reputable 
toilet  goods  counters.    Refills  35c 


Sftft  % 


_ 


0  Quickly  and  safely  you  can  tint  those  streaks  of 
gray  to  lustrous  shades  of  blonde,  brown  or  black. 
BROWNATONE  and  a  small  brush  does  it.  Used  and 
approved  for  over  twenty-four  years.  Guaranteed 
harmless.  Active  coloring  agent  is  purely  vegetable. 
Cannot  affect  waving  of  hair.  Economical  and  lasting 
— will  not  wash  out.  Imparts  rich,  beautiful  color 
with  amazing  speed.  Easy  to  prove  by  applying  a  lit- 
tle of  this  famous  tint  to  a  lock  of  your  own  hair. 
liliOWNATONE  is  only  50c— at  all  drug  and  toilet 
counters — always  on  a  money-back  guarantee. 


Brief  Reviews  of  Current  Pictures 
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•  IT'S  LOVE  AGAIN— GB.— Britain's  dancing 
star,  Jessie  Mathews,  in  a  charming,  breezy, 
tuneful  and  witty  musicomedy  involving  an  am- 
bitious chorus  girl  and  two  gossip  columnists  who 
hoax  the  public  and  help  her  to  stardom.  Robert 
Young,  Sonnie  Hale,  all  the  cast  is  excellent.  Don't 
miss  this.      Uuly) 

JAILBREAK — Warners. — Exciting  melodrama  of 
escape  and  murder  within  the  walls  of  a  famous 
"big  house."  Craig  Reynolds  is  the  reporter  who 
solves  everything  and  Dick  Purcell  and  June  Travis 
supply  interest  too.   {June) 

KING  OF  THE  PECOS— Republic— A  stereo- 
typed Western  with  the  usual  honest  cattlemen 
gypped  out  of  their  water  rights.  Law  and  order 
triumph  with  John  Wayne's  help.  Cy  Kendall 
splendid  as  the  head  thief.     (June) 

LAST  OUTLAW,  THE  —  RKO-Radio.—  This 
story  of  an  old  time  safe-cracker  who  tracks  down  a 
young  bandit,  Tom  Tyler,  sets  a  snappv  new  high 
for  Westerns.  Hoot  Gibson.  Margaret  Callahan,  and 
Henry  Walthall  bring  you  romance,  fun  and  drama 
(Aug.) 

LAW  IN  HER  HANDS— First  National.— Con- 
cerning two  ex-waitresses,  Margaret  Lindsay  and 
Glenda  Farrell  who  turn  lawyers  and  get  themselves 
tangled  up  with  racketeers.     Fairly  amusing.  (June) 

•  LET'S  SING  AGAIN— Sol  Lesser-Principal 
Prod. — George  Houston's  glorious  baritone 
and  the  delightful  singing  of  a  new  child  star,  Bobby 
Breen,  make  this  sentimental  tale  of  a  father's 
search  for  his  lost  son  excellent  entertainment.  The 
cast  is  good  and  the  musical  production  outstanding. 
You'll   like  it.      (June) 

•  LITTLE  MISS  NOBODY— 20th  Century-Fox. 
— Talented  Jane  Withers  at  her  best  sacrificing 
love  and  home  for  her  friend.  Betty  Jane  Hainey,  and 
getting  in  and  out  of  exciting  scrapes  doing  it.  (June) 

LOVE  BEGINS  AT  TWENTY —First  National  — 

A  domestic  comedy  cut  on  old-fashioned  lines. 
Hugh  Herbert  very  funny  as  the  henpecked  husband 
who  turns  on  his  boss  and  his  wife  to  help  daughter 
Patricia  Ellis  marry  her  choice.     Good  cast.    (Aug.) 

•  MR.  DEEDS  GOES  TO  TOWN— Columbia 
— An  interesting  and  powerful  picture  com- 
bining satire  with  hilarity.  Gary  Cooper  superb  as 
the  small  town  boy  who  inherits  millions  and  is  tried 
for  insanity  when  he  attempts  to  give  it  away.  Jean 
Arthur  swell  as  the  smarty  reporter,  and  Douglas 
Dumbrille  and  Lionel  Stander  must  not  be  over- 
looked.   Be  sure  and  see  it.    (June) 

MURDER  BY  AN  ARISTOCRAT— Warners.— 

A  confused  and  heavy  story  made  worse  by  phony 
thrills  about  three  murders  in  a  family  ruled  by 
Virginia  Brissac.  Marguerite  Churchill  real  as  the 
sleuthing   nurse       Lyle    Talbot    is   around        (June) 

•  MY  MAN  GODFREY— Universal.— A  mad 
and  gay  picture  sparkling  with  humor  depict- 
ing the  rehabilitation  of  a  "forgotten  man"  by  a 
dizzy  rich  girl.  Bill  Powell  and  Carole  Lombard 
divide  honors  in  the  title  roles  ably  assisted  by  Alice 
Brady,  Eugene  Pallette  and  Gail  Patrick.  See  this 
by  all  means.    (.4  ug.) 

NAVY  BORN  —  Republic— William  Gargan, 
Douglas  Fowley  and  William  Newell  decide  to  keep 
their  dead  friend's  baby  from  the  clutches  of  schem- 
ing Claire  Dodd.  Clever  performances  keep  up  the 
interest.      (Aug.) 

NOBODY'S  FOOL— I'niversal.— Laughs  from 
start  to  finish  with  Edward  Everett  Horton  as  the 
innocent  lamb  in  a  flock  of  real  estate  racketeers. 
He  defeats  the  schemers  and  wins  flippant  Glenda 
Farrell.    Cesar  Romero  deserves  praise  too.    (A  ug.) 

•  ONE  RAINY  AFTERNOON  — Pickford- 
Lasky. — Romantic, frivolous.  Continental  little 
farce  with  Francis  Lederer  kissing  the  wrong  girl  and 
finding  out  later  she  is  the  right  girl.  Hugh  Herbert, 
Roland  Young,  Donald  Meek  add  to  the  sparkle. 
You'll  like  it.  (July) 

PALM  SPRINGS— Wanger.— Frances  Langford's 
sums  are  not  enough  to  lift  this  poor  story  and  poorer 
dialogue  to  entertainment.  As  the  smart  daughter  of 
i  gamblei  she  spends  her  time  declining  proposals. 
(Aug.) 

PAROLE — Universal. — A  vigorous  and  timely 
expose  ol  the  parole  system.  Newcomers  Harry 
Hunter  and  Ann  Preston  should  catch  your  interest. 
(Aug.) 

•  POOR  LITTLE  RICH  GIRL— 20th  Century- 
Fox  Shirley  Temple  singing  and  dancing 
delightfully  as  a  motherless  runaway  adopted  by  a 
.1  ii  team.  The  entire  cast,  which  includes  Gloria 
Stuart,  Michael  Whalen,  Alice  Faye,  Jack  Haley. 
g  swell.     Not  a  dull  moment.  (.July) 

•     POPPY— Paramount.   -W.     C.     Fields    as    a 
carnival   barker,  skips  drolly  through   an   ordi- 
nary   storyleaving    a    trail    of   chuckles.      Rochelle 


Hudson  scores  as  his  daughter,  and  Richard  Crom- 
well is  an  ideal  small  town  beau.      Be  sure  and  see 

it.      (A  ug.) 

PRINCESS  COMES  ACROSS.  THE— Para- 
mount.— Carole  Lombard  as  a  Swedish  Princess,  and 
Fred  MacMurray,  a  band  leader  with  a  past,  get  in- 
volved in  love,  murder  and  detectives  in  a  sprightly 
and  hilarious  mystery  on  an  ocean  liner.  Carole's 
imitation  of  Garbo  is  immense.     You'll  like  it.  (July) 

PRIVATE  NUMBER— 20th  Century-Fox.— Just 
about  the  nicest  romantic  sequences  ever  help  this 
wilted  story  ("Common  Clay"  in  modern  clothes). 
Robert  Taylor  and  Loretta  Young  marry  secretly 
as  she  is  a  maid  in  his  rich  household.  Basil  Rath- 
bone  causes  trouble.     You'll  like  it.    (Aug.) 

RED  WAGON— Alliance-British  International.— 
Charles  Bickford  is  a  bareback  rider  who  marries  the 
wrong  girl.  A  nice  family  picture,  suitable  for 
children.      (July) 

•  ROAD  TO  GLORY,  THE— 20th  Century- 
Fox. — A  magnificent  war  story  of  tragic  fighting, 
loving,  dying,  existing  on  the  French  front.  Fredric 
March  and  Warner  Baxter  have  a  war  within  a  war 
for  love  of  June  Lang.  Lionel  Barrymore  and  Greg- 
ory Ratoff  give  superb  performances.  Beautifully 
directed  and  produced,  this  is  unforgettable.  Don't 
miss  it.  (.4  ug.) 

•  SECRET  AGENT— GB.— A  fast  moving  and 
dramatic  tale  of  love  and  espionage  in  war 
torn  Europe  directed  with  sophistication  and  finesse 
by  Alfred  Hitchcock  (of  "39  Steps").  John  Gielgud, 
Madeleine  Carroll.  Peter  Lorre  and  Robert  Young 
are  spendid.     Adult  entertainment.    (Aug.) 

•  SHOWBOAT— Universal.— The  perennially 
charming  Mississippi  river  story',  superlatively 
produced  and  studded  with  stars.  Irene  Dunne 
simply  enchanting  as  Magnolia;  Paul  Robeson 
magnificent;  Alan  Jones,  Helen  Morgan,  Charles 
Winninger,  Helen  Westley,  all  contribute  their  best. 
On  your  "must  see"  list.    (July) 

SINGING  COMEDY,  THE— Republic— An  up 
to  date  Western  with  an  extra  kick  in  the  way  of 
television.  Gene  Autry  gathers  his  pals  together 
for  a  radio  program  to  get  money  for  an  operation 
on  his  bosses'  daughter.  Lots  of  exciting  gun  play 
when  Lon  Chaney,  Jr.,  musses  up  the  works.    (July) 

•  SINS  OF  MAN— 20th  Century-Fox.— Sordid 
and  dreary  but  tremendously  dramatic.  Jean 
Hersholt  is  superb  as  a  modern  Job  whose  faith  in 
Providence  is  finally  justified.  Don  Amanche.  a 
new-comer,  who  plays  both  sons,  is  a  real  find.  Be 
sure  and  see  it.    (July) 

•  SMALL  TOWN  GIRL— M-G-M— Janet 
Gaynor  magnificent  in  this  beautifully  directed 
story  of  a  small  town  girl  married  to  a  sophisticate 
who  doesn't  want  her.  Robert  Taylor  takes  honors 
too,  and  noteworthy  acting  is  contributed  by  a 
fine  cast.      (June) 

•  SON'S  O'  GUNS— Warners.— A  riotous  com- 
edy with  a  flock  of  laughs.  Joe  E.  Brown  at 
his  funny  best  as  a  pacifist  becoming  involved  in  a 
spy  ring.  He  has  girl  trouble  with  Joan  Blondell. 
Beverly  Roberts  and  Wini  Shaw.  Mad  and  amusing. 
(July) 

SPECIAL  INVESTIGATOR  —  RKO-Radio.— 
Average  entertainment  with  Richard  Dix  as  a 
criminal  mouth-piece. turned  G-Man  to  revenge  his 
murdered  brother.  He  rounds  up  a  gang  of  8  lid 
thieves,  gets  Margaret  Callahan.  Erik  R 
helps.      (July) 

SPEED — M-G-M. — Love  makes  the  wheels  go 
'round  in  this  tale  of  a  youth  who  seeks  to  prove  his 
carburetor  invention  at  Indianapolis.  James 
Stewart  is  warmly  human;  Wendy  Barrie  is  his 
heartbeat;  Ted  Healy  is  funny.    Exciting  races.   . 

•  SPENDTHRIFT  --  Wanger-ParamounU— 
.1  fun  with  Henry  Fonda  as  a  penniless 
millionaire  sportsman  who  marries  conniving  Mar) 
Briar  mistake    and     Pat     Pal 

simultaneously.  A  swell  evening  for  everybody.  (Aug.) 

•     SUTTER'S  GOLD  —  Universal.  —  Drama, 
comedy,  romance  and  tragedy  combine  in  this 
colorful  epic  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  • 
Edward  Arnold  as  Suiter;  Lee    ("racy   as  his  friend, 
are  splendid;  limine  Barnes  and  Kathcrir 
carry  romance  into  Sutler's  life  admirably.      (Ju 

THE  COUNTRY  BEYOND— 20th  Centurj 
— Insurpassable  pictorial  beauty  and  the  dog  Buck's 
cleverness  help  a  weak  story  in  which  two  Canadian 
Mounties,  Paul  Kelly  and  Robert  Kent,  solve  a 
murder  which  entangles  Rochelle  Hudson  and  Alan 
Hale,  her  fur-trapper  father.     (June) 

THE    DESERT   PHANTOM— Supreme— A 
the  average  sage-brush  drama  with  plenty  of  mj 
revolving  around  an  unnamed  sharpshooter  who  lues 
to  force  Sheila  Manners  to  sell  her  ranch.    Johnny 
Mack  Brown,  surprisingly  good,  comes  to  her  assist- 
ance. (June) 
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THE  FIRST  BABY— 20th  Century-Fox.— Life 
like  and  appealing  story  of  a  young  couple  who  en- 
counter in-law  trouble.  Johnny  Downs  as  the  hus- 
band, Majorie  Gateson  as  his  selfish  mother-in-law, 
and  jane  Darwell  as  his  mother  are  outstanding  in 
a  fine  cast.    (June) 

THE  GIRL  FROM  MAN DALAY— Republic- 
Uninteresting  and  somewhat  morbid  tale  of  a  British 
plantation  owner's  (Conrad  Nagel)  tiresomely  noble 
efforts  to  regenerate  his  faithless  wife  (Kay  Linaker). 
(June) 

•  THE  GREAT  ZIEGFELD— M-G-M—  Com- 
pletely enthralling  picturization  of  the  life  of 
Ziegfeld  combining  delicious  music,  lavish  spectacle, 
drama  and  humor.  Bill  Powell,  Myrna  Loy,  Luise 
Rainer  are  only  a  few  of  the  superb  cast.  Don't  let 
anything  keep  you  away.  (June) 

•  THE  KING  STEPS  OUT— Columbia- 
Grace  Moore's  unforgettable  voice  in  a  charm- 
ing and  witty  picture.  She  plays  a  country  princess 
who  tracks  down  Emperor  Franchot  Tone.  Walter 
Connolly  is  excellent.  You'll  recapture  your  il- 
lusions.    (Aug.) 

THE  SKY  PARADE— Paramount.— A  slow,  dis- 
appointing film  version  of  the  radio  serial,  "The 
Adventures  of  Jimmy  Allen."  Jimmy  Allen  plays 
his  original  role  none  too  well,  and  William  Gargan. 
Katherine  DeMille  and  Kent  Taylor  try  hard.  (June) 

•  THE  WHITE  ANGEL— First  National.— The 
beautiful  and  stirring  story  of  Florence  Night- 
ingale. Kay  Francis  warm  and  human  as  the  English 
nurse  whose  humanitarian  ideals  brought  hope  and 
comfort  to  the  war-tortured  hosDitals  of  the  Crimea 
and  changed  the  nursing  standards  of  the  world.  The 
whole  cast  is  splendid.     Don't  miss  it.    (Aug.) 

THE  WITNESS  CHAIR— RKO- Radio.— There's 

good  entertainment  in  this  tense  murder  and  court- 
room drama  built  around  a  woman's  great  love. 
Ann  Harding  is  emotional  with  reserve  and  William 
Benedict    is    enjoyable.      (June) 


•  THINGS  TO  COME— London  Films-United 
Artists. — Perfect  technically  and  interesting 
from  a  story  standpoint  is  H.  G.  Wells'  tale  of  our 
world  over  run  by  war,  collapsing  into  barbarism, 
redeemed  by  science  and  exploring  the  planets. 
Well   worth   while.      (June) 

THREE  ON  THE  TRAIL— Sherman-Paramount. 
— Another  Hopalong  Cassidy  story  with  better  than 
usual  suspense.  Bill  Boyd,  likable  as  ever  in  the  title 
role,  chases  Onslow  Stevens,  perfect  as  the  villain. 
(June) 

THREE  WISE  GUYS  —  M-G-M.  —  Pleasant 
little  story  of  playboy  Robert  Young's  attempt  to 
support  his  wife.  Betty  Furness,  a  reformed  crook. 
Bruce  Cabot  and  Raymond  Walburn  are  effective. 
(July) 

TILL  WE  MEET  AGAIN— Paramount.— Here's 
the  perfect  answer  to  those  who  like  adventure. 
Herbert  Marshall  and  Gertrude  Michael  pit  their 
brains  against  one  another  in  rival  spy  organiza- 
tions and  plenty  of  excitement  ensues.  Rod  La 
Roque  wins  honors  in  a  minor  role.    (June) 

TROUBLE   FOR  TWO— M-G-M.— Despite  the 

fine  cast  this  film  based  on  Stevenson's  "Suicide 
Club"  gets  nowhere  with  preposterous  situations. 
Bob  Montgomery  is  a  prince  who  refuses  to  marry  his 
family's  choice  (Rosalind  Russell);  changes  his 
mind.      (Aug.) 

TWO  AGAINST  THE  WORLD— Warners.— An 

acquitted  murderess  is  put  on  trial  twenty  years  later 
by  a  muck  raking  newspaper.  Bad  material,  poor 
direction,  uninspired  dialogue,  mediocre  perform- 
ances.   We  spare  the  cast.    [July) 

•  UNDER  TWO  FLAGS— 20th  Century-Fox.— 
Breath-taking  spectacle  of  adventure,  love  and 
jealousy  in  tile  Foreign  Legion  with  Claudette  Col- 
bert, Ronald  Colman.  Victor  McLaglen  and  Rosalind 
Russell.     Go  to  see  this  positively.    (July) 

WOMEN     ARE     TROUBLE— M-G-M.— Stuart 

Erwin,  Paul  Kelly  and  Errol  Taggert's  direction  pulls 
a  neat  comedy  out  of  a  grey  haired  story.  Kitty 
McHugh  convincing  as  a  gunman's  moll;  Florence 
Rice  authentically  a  cub  reporter.  You'll  like  it.  (Aug.) 
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FOOT 

AND  LEG 

PAINS 


SIGNS  OF 

WEAK 

ARCHES 


Rheumatic-like  pain,  tired,  aching  feet,  sore 
heels,  callouses,  bunions,  cramped  toes  —  all 
are  usually  caused  by  weak  or  fallen  arches. 
Dr.  Scholl's  FOOT-EAZERS  are  designed  on 
sound  orthopedic  principles  to  relieve  muscu- 
lar and  ligamentous  strain  which  causes  pain 
and  fatigue.  They  are  worn  in  any  properly 
fitted  men's,  women's  or  children's  shoes.  This 
is  the  natural,  scientific  way  to  relief.  Sold  and 
expertly  adjusted  by  leading  shoe  and 
department  stores.  $3.50  pair. 
FREE  BOOKLET 
For  booklet  on  causes, 
symptoms  and  treat- 
ment of  weak  arches 
and  other  foot  troub- 
les, "rite  Dr.  Scholl's, 
Inc.,  460  Wesc  Schiller 
St.,  Chicago. 


D-rScholls 

FOOT  COMFORT  APPLIANCES 

AND    REMEDIES    FOR   ALL    FOOT  TROUBLES 


Look  Out  for  Headaches 

In  this  book.  "Headaches — How  Cured,"  Bernarr  Macfadden 
explains  what  each  pain  signifies  and  tells  how  to  eradi- 
cate them.  To  those  who  suffer  from  headaches,  this  book 
is  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Pay  postman  $3.00  plus 
postage.  If  not  satisfied  return  in  five  days  and  your 
$3.00  will  be  refunded. 

MACFADDEN     BOOK    CO..     Inc. 
Desk    P-9  1926    Broadway,    New    York    City 


STOPPED    IN     ONE    MINUTE 

Are  you  tormented  with  the  itching  tortures  of  eczema 
rashes,  athlete's  foot,  eruptions,  or  other  skin  afflic- 
tions? For  quick  and  happy  relief,  use  cooling,  anti- 
septic, liquid  D.  D.  D.  Prescription.  40  years 
world-wide  success.  Its  gentle  oils  soothe  the  irri- 
tated skin.  Clear,  greaseless  and  stainless — dries  fast. 
Stops  the  most  intense  itching  instantly.  A  35e  trial 
bottle,  at  any  drug  stores,  proves  it— or  money  back. 

D.D.D.    PSuAahZptijiyH, 


Neither  of  these  blondes  need  soft  lights  to  make  them  lusciously  pictorial. 
Of  course  you  recognize  Bette  Davis  and  Joan  Blondell  getting  a  little  sunshine 


Your  Physician 

will  tell  you  .  .  . 

to  beware  of  harsh,  powerful  antisepses.  He  knows 
chat  persoDal  cleanliness  is  ntcasary  to  good  health 
and  happiness  and  will  recommend  frequent  use  of 
a  safe,  mild  cleanser.  That  is  why  physicians  the 
country  over ,  for  more  than  1 5  years ,  have  endorsed 

SANEX 

FEMININE    HYGIENE 

SANEX  Douche  Powder  is  mild  and  effective; 
cleanses,  refreshes  and  deodorizes;  it  leaves  no 
aftcrodor.  SANEX  is  the  choice  of  discrimi- 
nating women  everywhere. 

Send  for 
FREE  SAMPLE 

l^fiejti 

SANEX  COMPANY,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Enclosed  is  3c  stamp  for  postage;  send 
FREE  sample  in  plain  wrapper. 

Nam 

Aidrtsi 3 


PHOTOPLAY  HOLLYWOOD  FASHIONS 

appearing  on  pages  68  and  69  of  the  Fashion  Section  in 
this  issue  are  available  to  readers  at  these  leading  stores 


CITY,  STATE  STORE  NAME 

Albany,  N.  Y. David's 

Allentown,  Pa. - Adams  Co. 

Asheville,  N.  C. Bon   Marche 

Atlanta,  Ga.    - J.   P.   Allen 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  -     -     -     -     - Homberger's 

Auburn,  N.  Y. -     -  Gertrude  Herron  Gowns 

Augusta,  Ga.  ------------    Goldberg's 

Austin,  Tex.    - --       Goodfriend's    Spec.    Shop 

Baltimore,  Md.   ---- Bonwit  Lennon  Co. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. -     -     -     -     -       Seamon's 

Beaumont,  Tex.   ----- The  Fashion 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.    ----------      Morton   Coy 

Birmingham,  Ala. Burger-Phillips 

Boise,  Idaho   ----- --        Brookover's 

Boston,  Mass        - -  E.  T.  SLATTERY  CO. 

Brockton,  Mass.         - --     Cohen's  Fifth   Ave: 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. -     -     -    L.  L.  BERGER,  INC. 

Canton,  Ohio  -     - Lefkovits 

Charleston,  W.  Va.    --- Polan's 

Charlotte,  N.  C.         -  Montaldo's 

Chicago,  111 CHAS.  A.  STEVENS  &  CO. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio GIDDING  CO. 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va.         ----------        Broida's 

Cleveland,  Ohio   --------      LINDNER  COY  CO. 

Columbus,  Ohio   ------ Montaldo's 

Dallas,  Tex. NEIMAN-MARCUS  CO. 

Dayton,  Ohio       ------ Joseph  Thai 

Denver,  Colo. -     NEUSTETER  CO. 

Detroit,  Mich.      ------------       Russek's 

Duluth,  Minn.      - -     -   M.  C.  Albenberg  Co. 

Easton,  Pa.     --- '.     -     -     -       Gier's 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. --     Fishman's 

Erie,  Pa. Erie  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Evansville,  Ind.    - Shop  Nook,  Inc. 

Forrest  Hills,  L.  I. Dora  Atkins 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.      - The  Paris 

Gary,  Ind.       -------------       Hudson's 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. --       Nathan  Strauss 

Great  Falls,  Mont.    - Paris  D.  G.  Co. 

Greensboro,  N.  C.      -----------  Montaldo's 

Harrisburg,  Pa.    ----------        Bowman  &  Co. 

Houston,  Tex.  -     -     -     -        Smart  Shop 

Huntington,  W.  Va.        --------      Bradshaw-Diehl 

Indianapolis,  Ind. L.  S.  AYRES  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. -...  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Lansing,  Mich.     ----------      The  Style  Shop 

Larchmont,  N.  Y. Sylvia  Cluxton 

Lincoln,  Neb.        --------        Hovland-Swanson  Co. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. -      The  M.  M.  Cohn  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. BULLOCKS- VVILSHIRE 


CITY,  STATE  STORE  NAME 

Memphis,  Tenn.         Phil.   M.   Halle  &:   Son 

Miami,  Fla.     -------- Burdine's 

Milwaukee,  Wise.      ------- Hixon's 

Minneapolis,  Minn. -  YOUNG  OUINLAN 

Monroe,  La.    --- ..-     Ruth  Shops.  Inc. 

Montclair,  N.  J.  ---------    Frederick's  Importer 

Nashville,  Tenn.        ...     -       Loveman,   Berger  &  Teitlebaum 

Newark,  N.  J.       ----- Vogue  Gowns 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. Rineberg  Buck 

New  Orleans,  La.       - Keller    Zander.  Inc. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. Rothschild  &  Sons 

Omaha,  Neb. J.  L.  Brandeis  &  Sons 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va.       ---------       J.  S    Broida 

Philadelphia,  Pa.        -     -     - BONWIT  TELLER 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.     -     -     - -     -    KAUFM  ANN'S 

Providence,  R.  I.       -     -     -             Callender    McAuslan    &    Troup 
Portland,  Ore. MEIER  &  FRANK 

Reading,  Pa.         -     -     - Jeannette    Dress   Shop 

Richmond,  Va. Meyer  Greentree's 

Rochester,  NY. B.  FOR  MAN  CO. 

Sacramento,  Calif. -     -  '  -  Bon  Marche 

St.  Louis,  Mo.      -----      Scruggs,  Vandervoort   &  Barney 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah      - Makoff   Classic   Shop 

San  Antonio,  Tex.      ---- Canadian  Fur  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.       --------  RANSOHOFF'S 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. --  Jack  Rose 

Scranton,  Pa. --------  Beverly 

Seattle.  Wash. - --       Bests 

Shreveoort,  La.    -- -     -     -     -      The  Fashion 

Sioux  City,  Iowa       -- Fishgall's 

South  Bend,  Ind.       -- Francis  Shop 

Spokane,  Wash.  ----- Alexander's 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.    -     -     -     -     - -   Flah  &  Co 

Tampa,  Fla.    -----------       Sherman's.  Inc. 

To.ledo,  Ohio .     .     .      Lasalle  &  Koch  Co 

Tulsa,  Okla. -     -     -     -       Brown-Dunkin  Co. 

Walla,  Walla,  Wash. Dorothv  Greenough 

Washington,  D.  C.    -     -     -     -  JULIUS  GARFINCKEL  &  CO. 

Waterbury,  Conn. Freedman's 

Wichita,  Kansas        r     -----     -         Rorabaugh  D.  G.  Co. 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex.    ----------        Elwyn,  Inc. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. Beverly 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C.     --- Montaldo's 

Worcester,  Mass.       --------      Richard   Healy  Co. 

York,  Pa.        - Pearl  E.  Page 

Youngstown,  Ohio     -----       Chas.  Livingston  &  Son,  Inc. 

FOREIGN 

Honolulu,  Hawaii Margaret  L.  Smith 

Mexico  City,  Mexico      -------     Sanborn  Hnos.  S.  A. 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlement    -     - Enid  Petrie 

Toronto,  Canada       -     - HOLT  RENFREW 

Montreal,  Canada HOLT  RENFR1  W 
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IF  YOU  are  not  satisfied  with  your  figure — if  your  face 
is  not  as  beautiful  as  you  would  like — take  Madame 
Sylvia's  advice  and  change  your  looks! 

Naturally  it  is  impossible  to  make  yourself  taller  or 
shorter.  But  you  can  shave  down  broad  hips,  re-shape 
your  legs,  acquire  a  fiat  abdomen,  well-rounded  breasts 
or  anything  else  you  desire. 

Madame  Sylvia,  the  internationally  famous  beauty 
expert,  astonished  Hollywood  with  her  miraculous 
beauty  treatments.  The  movie  stars  came  to  her  studio 
by  the  hundreds  and  left  even  more  beautiful  than  ever 
before.  In  New  York,  Madame  Sylvia's  clientele  is 
comprised  of   the   prominent   social   leaders   and   smart 


Correct  Your  Figure  Faults 
the  Way  the  Movie  Stars  Do 


If  your  chin  is  leading  a  double 
life— don't  let  it!  Let  Sylvia 
tell  you  how  to  make  that  double 
chin'  vanish.  And  if  your  abdo- 
men gives  you  that  rubber  tire 
silhouette,  write,  wire  or  phone 
for  Sylvia's  book,  No  More  Alibis. 

Sylvia  tells  how  she  reduced  the 
movie  star's  legs  2l/2  inches  in 
the  calves  and  then  reveals  how 
you  can  do  likewise !  Sylvia  also 
gives  you  a  new  method  for  firm 
ing  flabby  breasts  which  gives 
you  that  charming  youthful  look 

It  is  unnecessary,  says  Sylvia 
to  hide  fat,  pudgy  arms  when  it 
is  possible  to  reduce  your  arms  3 
inches  in  a  matter  of  weeks ' 
Then  Sylvia  explains  how  she  re- 
moved the  "Old  Woman's  Bump' 
from  the  top  of   her  own  spine 

That  person  who  wrote  "Hip 
hip,  hooray"  was  not  of  this  gen- 
eration. Hips  are  taboo  and  Syl- 
via makes  short  work  of  them. 
Even  reducing  your  nose  is 
simple  once  you  learn  the  trick. 
And  Sylvia's  book  is  full  of  such 
tricks.   Send   for  your  copy  now. 


debutantes  from  Park  Avenue  and  Fifth  Avenue. 
People  who  gladly  pay  one  hundred  dollars  for  a  single 
treatment ! 

What  Sylvia  does  for  her  patients  you  can  do  for 
yourself  in  the  privacy  of  your  boudoir.  For  Sylvia 
has  put  all  her  beauty  secrets  between  the  covers  of  a 
single  book !  This  book,  No  More  Alibis,  contains  the 
very  treatments  she  has  given  the  stars  of  Hollywood. 
Treatments  that  bring  out  your  latent  beauty.  Treat- 
ments that  change  your  looks  and  transform  your  body 
into  a  dream  of  loveliness. 

Picture  if  you  will  how  beautiful  you  would  look  if 
your  hips  were  not  so  broad  .  .  .  if  your  legs  were  not 
so  heavy  .  .  .  if  your  ankles  were  not  so  thick  .  .  .  if 
your  skin  were  not  so  blotchy  .  .  .  if  your  weight  were 
20  or  30  pounds  less!  It's  easy  to  see  how  beautiful 
you  would  be  if  you  could  change  your  looks.  Well, 
you  can!  For  in  No  More  Alibis  Sylvia  tells  you 
exactly  how  you  can  be  as  lovely  as  the  stars  of  Holly- 
wood— if  not  lovelier! 

Read  Sylvia's  stimulating  book  .  .  .  follow  her  proven 
methods  and   you'll    experience  a   new   thrill    in    living. 


Only  $1.00 

Instead  of  paying  $100 
for  a  single  Sylvia  treat- 
ment you  can  get  all  of 
her  methods  in  No  More 
Alibis  for  only  $1.00. 
At  book  dealers  or  mail 
coupon  below  TODAY. 


{M>Jfor«0*i 


Sign  and  Mail  Coupon  forthis  Amazing  Book  TODAY 


Macfadden  Book  Company,  Inc. 

Dept.  P    9.  1926  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Send  me,   postage  prepaid,   the  book.   "No   More  Alibis,"   by   Sylvia  of 
Hollywood.     I   enclose   $1.00. 


Name. 


Address 


City State 
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Never  Dry... 

Never  too  Moist 

Tear  the  top  oft  a  Lucky  package.  We  prom- 
ise you'll  find  twenty  firm,  round,  fully- 
packed  Lucky  Strikes,  just  moist  enough  for 
the  highest  kind  of  smoking  pleasure.  Mois- 
ture content  in  Luckies  is  precisely  con- 
trolled. That  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  a  Light 
Smoke.  Round  and  firm,  fully  packed  with 
no  loose  ends.  Smoke  Luckies  to  your 
throat's  content.  Never  dry,  never  too  moist 
—  a  cigarette   conditioned   to   your   taste. 


^B 


The  Amencin  Tohorco  Company 


CENTS 
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JffCVUZ  RETURNS  TO  RESTi 


RICHARD  HUDNUT 

London  ...  Toronto  ...  Buenos  Aires  . . .  Mexico  City  ...  Berlin  ...  Barcelona  ...  Budapest 
Capetown  .  .  .  Sydney  .  .  .  Shanghai      .  .  Rio  de  Janeiro  .  .  .  Havana  .  .  .  Vienna 


AS  THEY    SAY    IN 
SINGAPORE 

^  "chen  shih  miao  pu  k'o  yen" 

(INEFFABLY   WONDERFUL) 

THE    FRAGRANCE 


emey 


In  Paris  or  Palma,  in  London  or  Lucerne  . . .  some- 
where tonight  there  is  music,  somewhere  tonight 
there  is  moonlight,  somewhere  tonight  there  is 
romance  .  .  .  and  the  magic-in-perfume  that  is  . . . 
fragrance  Gemey! 

Young  and  fresh  and  joyous,  fragrance  Gemey 
has  won  its  merry  way  around  the  world.  High 
above  the  Danube  or  down  the  Rio  Grande  .  .  . 
wherever  women  dine  and  dance  and  dream 
beneath  the  stars ...  it  lingers  to  enchant.  For  fra- 
grance Gemey  is  world-beloved  ...  a  perfume 
preferred  by  the  women  of  seventy-five  lands. 

And  in  America  today  you  may  know  its  beauty, 
touch  its  glamour  to  your  gown, your  lips,yourhair. 

Ask  at  your  own  favorite  perfume  counter  for 
this  essence  by  Richard  Hudnut,  perfumer  inter- 
national .  .  .  wear  it  tonight  for  the  man  you  like 
best ...  the  heart-stirring  fragrance  Gemey! 

Fragrance  Gemey  (Jem-may'l  in  crystal-clear 
dressing   table  flacons.  $2.50,  $4.50,  $15 
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"How  about  a  week  from  Thursday? 


?9 


Her  phone  was  always  ringing  .  .  .  would 
she  like  to  see  this?  .  .  .  would  she  like 
to  go  there?  .  .  .  could  she  plan  for  the 
weekend  ?  She  was  easily  the  most  popu- 
lar girl  in  town.  And  the  funny  part  of 
it  is  that  less  than  a  year  before  she 
would  have  been  hard  put  to  it  to  get  a 
man  to  take  her  anywhere.  More  fortu- 
nate than  many  girls  who  go  blindly  on 
wondering  why  they  are  seldom  invited 
out,  she  had  found  the  source  of  her 
trouble  and  quickly  corrected  it  with 
the  surest  means  at  her  command. 

It's  the  Whispers  That  Hurt 

Let  it  be  whispered  about  a  girl  that  she  has 
halitosis  (bad  breath)  and,  socially  speaking, 
her  goose  is  cooked.  And  people,  being  what  they 
are,  do  whisper. 

You  yourself  never  know  when    your    breath 
is  bad — and  bad  it  occasionally  must  be  because 


of  modern  methods  of  eating  and  drinking.  Con- 
sequently, you  must  ever  be  on  guard  against 
offending. 

Be  Sure  —  Be  Safe 

There  has  always  been  one  product  especially 
fitted  to  correct  halitosis  promptly  and  safely. 
Its  name  is  Listerine,  and  it  is  the  pleasantest 
tasting,  most  delightful  mouth  wash  you  can 
use.  Many  imitations  of  it  have  tailed  either 
because  they  could  not  do  what  Listerine  does; 
because  they  failed  to  meet  the  standard  re- 
quirements of  an  antiseptic;  or  because  they 
were  too  strong,  too  harsh,  too  bitter  to  be 
tolerated.  Of  the  imitations  that  remain,  a  very 
large  number  lack  Listerine's  speedy  action  and 
efficiency. 

For  more  than  50  years,  Listerine  has  been 
used  in  hospital  work  because  of  its  marked  de- 
odorant and  antiseptic  properties.  \\  hen  you 
rinse  your  mouth  with  Listerine,  here  is  what 
happens — 

Listerine's  Four  Benefits 

(1).  Fermentation  of  tiny  food  particles  (the 
major  cause  of  breath  odors)  is  instantly  halted. 
(2).  Decaying  matter  is  swept   from  large  areas 


on    mouth,    gum,   and    tooth    surfaces. 

(3).  Millions  of  bacteria  capable  of 
causing  odors  are  destroyed  outright. 

(4).  The  breath  itself— indeed,  the  en- 
tire mouth  — is  freshened  and  sweetened. 

Don 't  Offend  Others 

When  you  want  such  freshening  and 
deodorizing  effect  without  danger,  use 
Listerine.  Use  it  every  morning  and 
every  night,  and  between  times  before 
business  and  social  engagements,  so 
that  you  do  not  offend. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Co. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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NORMA  SHEARER  LESLIE  HOWARD 
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JOHN   BARRYMORE 

EDNA  MAY  OLIVER  ■  BASIL  RATHBONE  •  C.  AUBREY  SMITH 
ANDY  DEVINE- RALPH  FORBES  •  REGINALD  DENNY- CONWAY 
TEARLE  •  ROBERT   WARWICK  -VIOLET   KEMBLE-COOPER 

• 

You've  heard  about  it  for  months!  You've  read  about 
it  everywhere!  It's  all  true.  This  is  the  greatest  love 
drama,  the  mightiest  entertainment  of  our  time.  Every 
moment  throbs  as  sparks  fly,  as  steel  meets  steel  .  .  . 
and  the  crimson  follows  the  rapier's  thrust. ..Lovers  meet 
...and  dream. ..and  plan.  Pomp  and  grandeur  sweep 
by  in  spectacular  pageantry.  Here  are  thrills,  sus- 
pense to  spur  the  pulse. ..tender  romance  to  charm 
the  heart. ..beauty  to  fill  the  eye.  A  love  story  deep 
in  the  heart  of  the  world  forever,  now  given  enthralling  '  \£ 
life  in  such  a  picture  as  the  screen  has  never  known.     J^._ 

A  Metro-Goldwyn -Mayer  Triumph 
Directed  by  George  Cukor 


"Swept  off  my  feet"        —Robert  Bench/ey 

"A    far    greater    film    than    'Mutiny    on    the    Bounty'" 
— Jim  Tully 

"List  it  among  the  screen  s  major  achievements" 

—Walter  Winchell 

"I  think  the  modern  American  girl  has  many  things  to 
leorn  from  the  Juliet  of  Norma  Shearer,  and  I  advise 
her  to  go  about  learning  them  right  away" — Anita  loos 
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FIRST  PRIZE— $15 

THE  WINNER! 

ONCE  in  a  long  while  a  film  is  made  that  has  everything — 
topnotch    players,    thrilling   plot,    picturesque   settings, 

breath-taking  "shots"  and  glorious  music.  "San  Fran- 
cisco" triumphs  with  all  these  qualities,  and  is  being  greeted 
with  cheers  of  enthusiasm  by  the  whole  world  of  theater  goers! 

Who,  other  than  Clark  Gable, 
could  play  the  carefree  gambler 
Blackie  with  that  arrogant, 
likable  assurance?  Where 
could  be  found  a  more  suitable 
setting  for  such  a  character 
than  the  Barbary  Coast  of 
1906?  What  could  be  more 
spectacular  than  the  havoc 
wrought  by  that  unprepared- 
for  earthquake  and  fire?  What 
could  be  more  beautiful  and 
inspiring  than  the  golden- 
voiced  Jeanette  MacDonald 
singing  the  "Jewel  Song"  from 
Faust?  When  actors  and  di- 
rectors are  able  to  combine 
forces  and  turn  out  such  a 
splendid  piece  of  work  "once," 
why  not  make  it  more  of  a 
habit? 

Marjorie  Brouillette, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

SECOND  PRIZE— $10 

GOOD  FOR  GARY! 

"You  know,"  he  says  in  one 
of  his  recent  successes,  "it's 
like  this:  I  grow  on  people. 
At  first  they  don't  like  me,  but 
afterwards  they  can't  leave  me 
alone."  Which  is  exactly  the 
way  I  feel  about  that  big  man 
from  the  west,  Gary  Cooper. 
His  ready  smile  and  carefree 
manner  are  his  weapons;  the 
movie    audience,    his    target. 


Which  is  Witch?  June  Knight,  M-G-M's 
blonde  star,  gives  you  an  advance  tip 
that  Halloween  is  around  the  corner 


And    how     he     has     scored! 


His  is  the  happy  knack  of  bringing  out  the  best  in  his 
audience.  Men  sympathize  with  him;  girls  admire  his  quiet 
sincerity.  Everything  he  does  is  so  laughably  natural  that  one 
would  have  to  try  hard  to  leave  the  theater  without  having 
enjoyed  every  minute  of  one  of  his  pictures.  His  finished 
acting  combined  with  adroit  comedy  have  provided  sheer 
entertainment  that  is  difficult  to  equal.  I  eagerly  await  Mr. 
Cooper's  latest  picture,  "The  General  Died  at  Dawn."  And 
I  will  come  early  and  stay  late.  Frank  W.  White, 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

THIRD  PRIZE— $5 

NO  IMITATIONS  NEED  APPLY 

Why  do  movie  letter  writers  liken  one  player  to  another? 
George  Raft  and  Cesar  Romero  at  their  screen  debut  were  each 
called  a  second  Valentino.     Rosalind  Russell  is  a  Myrna  Loy. 


When  a  comparison  fails  the  sterile-minded  writers,  the  player 
is  hailed  as  the  "boy  next  door."  (Fred  MacMurray  and 
Henry  Fonda  are  the  latest  victims  of  the  b.n.d.  label.)  Agesil- 
aus,  Spartan  king,  once  declined  an  invitation  to  hear  a  man 
who  could  admirably  imitate  the  nightingale.  He  said  he  had 
heard  the  nightingale  itself.  Likewise  who  wants  to  spend 
time  and  money  to  see  a  shadow  boy -next-door  when  we  can 
see  more  than  we  want  of  the  real  one  free? 

Dozens  of  interviews  have 
praised  Errol  Flynn;  he  de- 
serves every  word  said.  We 
want  new  stars  of  individual- 
ity, not  imitation  movie  night- 
ingales. 

Leoxie  Poitiers, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

$1  PRIZE 

DRAMA  IN  THE  HOME 

Millions  may  be  lavished  on 
such  colossal,  stupendous  pro- 
ductions as  "The  Great  Zieg- 
feld"  without  getting  more 
than  a  passing  gasp  from  a 
movie  audience,  but  bring 
along  a  few  pictures  like 
"Every  Saturday  Night"  and 
"Educating  Father"  and  you 
have  an  instant  hit. 

These  productions,  founded 
on  the  home  life  of  the  average 
American  show  us  that  even 
the  most  prosaic  existence  has 
in  it  something  of  the  story 
book;  that  in  every  home  of 
the  country's  staid  middle 
class  there  is  as  much  drama 
as  you  will  find  on  the  bound- 
ing main,  the  battlefield,  or 
the  night  club.  Their  subtle 
moralizations  do  much  to 
lighten  our  daily  burdens  of 
care  and  worn'.  Give  us  more 
of  these  pictures  about  you  and 
me  and  the  man  next  door,  so  that  "we  may  see  ourselves 
as  others  see  us."  James  Pool, 

Ventura,  Calif. 

[  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE  106  ] 


Photoplay  awards  the  following  prizes  for  the  best  eigh. 
letters  received  each  month:  $15  first  prize,  $10  second, 
$5  third,  and  live  $1  prizes.  We  suggest  that  your  letters  be 
.  but  there  are  no  specific  rules — any  and  all  opinions 
on  pictures  and  players  will  be  considered.  Photoplay 
reserves  the  right  to  use  the  letters  submitted  in  whole  or  in 
part.  Contributions  will  not  be  returned.  Contributors  are 
warned  that  letters  eopied  or  adapted  from  previously  pub- 
lished material,  which  constitutes  plagiarism,  will  be 
prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 
Address:  Boos  &  Bouquets,  Photoplay,  /-'-'  East  42nd  St., 
New  York  City. 
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WE  ASKED   ONE  QUESTION  OF  200  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Which  Pen  is  Your  Choice  for  Sty&  a^u/^ea^t^^ 

AND  2  TO    1   SELECTED  PARKER'S   LAMINATED   PEARL* 


—  The  sacless  Vacurnatic  ivith  Ever- 
Visible  Ink  Supply  and  102%   more 
Ink  Capacity  than  Old-Style  — 
GUARANTEED  Mechanically  Perfect 

Yes,  other  things  heing  equal,  style- 
minded  people  would  choose  the  Parker 
Vacurnatic  for  beauty  alone!  But  other 
things,  too,  including  performance,  make 
this  revolutionary  invention  the  national 
favorite  by  a  still  bigger  margin— by  9  to  4.** 

One  important  difference— its  ink  supply 
is  visible  the  full  length  of  the  barrel— not 
merely  the  last  drop.  Thus  it  shows  days 
ahead  When  It's  Running  Low,  so  it  won't 
run  dry. 

Another  great  difference  is  the  patented 
Parker  filler.  There's  no  other  like  it.  It 
requi.es  no   sliding  piston   immersed  in 

$  More  than  twice  the  number  selected  Parker  than  any  other  make. 
**  National  Pen  Census,  Recoroing  and   Statistical  Corporation. 


ink,— its  working  parts  are  sealed  in  the  top 
Where  Ink  Can  Never  Touch  Them 
— can  never  decompose  them. 

And  the  third  great  difference  is  the 
Parker  "breather  tube."  This  deflates  the 
air  pressure  in  the  barrel  when  the  warmth 
of  the  writer's  hand  expands  the  air.  By 


arKer 


rACUMATICm 


GUARANTEED     MECHANICAUY    PERFECT 


Junior,  $5 
Over-Size,  $70 


Pencils,  $2.50, 
$3.50  and  $5 


thus  relieving  the  pressure  on  the  ink,  this 
exhaust  prevents  flooding  and  blotting.  It's 
the  only  invention  known  that  vanquishes 
this  foe  of  sacless  pens. 

The  Parker  point  is  Scratch-proof— pre- 
cious Platinum  combined  with  solid  (.old. 

Go  and  see  this  luminous. laminated  I  Y;i  i  I 
Beauty  at  any  good  store  selling  pens. 

Every  student  needs  this  miracle  writer 
that  doesn't  run  dry  in  classes  or  exams. 
By  actual  vote,  it's  the  pen  preferred  by 
more  college  Students  than  any  Other  two 
combined.  The  Parker  Pen  Co.,  Janesville, 
Wisconsin. 


To  Guard  Your  Pen  from  Pen-Clogging  Inks 

use  Parker  Quink—a  miracle  ink  that 
cleans  a  pen  as  it  writes— a  Parker  or 
any  other  pen.  Not  wati  ry  ink,  but 
rich,  full-bodied  and  brilliant.  Get 
Parker  Quink  at  ai  imp.  ink 

-\\      liable  or  Permanent.  15c  upward. 


Here's  a  treat!  "The 
Last  oi  the  Mohicans" 
in  Technicolor!  The 
notable  cast  includes 
blonde  Heather  Angel 
and    Phillip    Reed 


CURRENT     PICTU  RES 

Consult  This  Movie  Shopping 

Guide  and  Save  Your  Time, 

Money   and   Disposition 


•k  INDICATES  PICTURE  WAS  ONE  OF  THE 
BEST  OF   THE  MONTH    WHEN  REVIEWED 


AND  SUDDEN  DEATH  —  Para- 
mount.— A  flimsy  story  built  on  the 
well-known  article  on  safe  driving. 
Randolph  Scott  is  the  handsome  po- 
liceman who  reforms  Frances  Drake. 
Will  put  you  in  a  frenzy  of  safe  driv- 
ing for  several  days.     (.Aug.) 

•  ANTHONY  ADVERSE  - 
Warners. — Powerful,  compact 
and  magnificent  in  its  simplicity  is 
this  picturization  of  Hervey  Allen's 
monumental  novel  of  a  man's  ad- 
ventures and  struggles  for  spiritual 
happiness.  Fredric  March  is  .lii- 
ihony;  Olivia  de  Havilland  is  Angela, 
the  love  of  his  life.  The  whole  cast  is 
flawless.  On  your  "must  see"  list. 
{July) 

BENGAL  TIGER  —  Warners.  — 
Full  of  ripsnorting  action  and  sus- 
pense.  Barton  MacLane  is  the  cat 
trainer  who  marries  June  Travis  be: 
[ore  she  discovers  Warren  Hull.  If 
you  enjoy  circuses,  see  this  one. 
(Sept.) 

BIG    NOISE,    THE— Warners- 
Pleasant,  lightweight  fun.  with  Guy 
Kibbee  getting  more  thrills  out  of  life  than  he  bar- 
gained  for — from   racketeers.      Dumb-bunny    Marie 
Wilson  adds  to  his  woes.     (July) 

BORDER  FLIGHT— Paramount.— Full  of  fast 
and  furious  action  but  poorly  directed.  An  account 
of  men  in  an  air  patrol  base.  John  Howard  and 
Grant  Withers  fight  for  Frances  Farmer.  Average 
jet  you'll  enjoy  the  stunt  flying.     (July) 

BORN  TO  FIGHT— Conn  Pictures.— A  last 
paced  yarn  with  Frankie  Darro  in  the  role  of  a 
young  pugilist  whom  Kane  Richmond  brings  to 
championship  calibre.     (July) 

BUNKER  BEAN— RKO- Radio. —Light  fare  with 
Owen  Davis,  Jr.,  as  the  timid  clerk  who  goes  in  for 
confidence  builders  until  he  discovers  that  love  is 
the  best  one  of  all.    Louise  Latimer  is  the  love.  (Aug.) 

CASE  AGAINST  MRS.  AMES,  THE— Wagner. 

—Excellent  courtroom  mystery  drama  with  mother 
and  son  theme.  Madeleine  Carroll  is  splendid  as  the 
suspected  Mrs.  Ames;  George  Brent,  prosecuting 
attorney,  is  good,  as  are  Alan  Mowbray  and  Beulali 
Bondi.     You'll  like  it.     (July) 

CASE  OF  THE  VELVET  CLAWS,  THE— Warn 

ers.— Warren  William,  as  Perry  Mason,  lawyer- 
sleuth,  and  a  capable  cast  including  Claire  Dodd 
and  Winifred  Shaw,  romp  through  a  comedy  murdei 
mystery  which  takes  place  on  a  honeymoon.  Fail 
i   mystery  fans.     Uuly) 

CHARLIE  CHAN  AT  THE  RACE  TRACK— 

20th    Century-Fox.     Swell    script,    good    romantii 

opment   and   hearty   humor   make  this  the   best 

of  tins  series  to  date.     Warner  Oland  sleuths  beauti- 

rj    oi    a   murdered   stable  owner  on 

his  way  to  Honolulu.      (Si 

COUNTERFEIT  Columbia.-  Reputedly  a  first 
government  authorized  version  of  G-man  activities 
this  is  better  than  usual.  Chester  Morns  break  up 
in,  gang,  recovers  the  money,  loves  Marian  Marsh. 
You'll  like-Lloyd  Nolan  as  the  kller.    (Aug.) 

<:it\sll      DONAVAN— Universal.     Jack      Holt 

ies  i i  a   carnival   stum    man   to  highway 

police  force.    A  triangle  love  affaii  adds  to  the  spice, 
ol     motorcycle    stunt    riding.       Hardly    adult 
entertainment .   i  Sept.) 


PICTURES  REVIEWED 

IN  THE 
SHADOW  STAGE 

THIS  ISSUE 

Back  to  Natures 20th  Century-Fox  102 

Cain  and  Mabel — Warners 102 

China  Clipper — Warners-First  Na- 
tional      70 

Follow  your  Heart — Republic 102 

Gentlemen  From  Louisiana,  The — 

Republic 102 

Girl's  Dormitory  —  20th  Century- 
Fox  69 

Gorgeous  Hussy,  The— M-G-M.         68 

Grand  Jury— RKO-Radio 71 

His  Brother's  Wife— M-G-M  70 

Hollywood  Boulevard — Paramount     70 

I'd  Give  My  Life — Paramount 71 

Lady  Be  Careful — Paramount  71 

Mary  of  Scotland— RKO-Radio.  102 
My  American  Wife — Paramount  '  1 
Piccadilly  Jim— M-G-M  .   68 

Postal  Inspector — Universal 71 

Rhythm  on  the  Range 

— Paramount 70 

Sing,    Baby,    Sing   — 

20th  Century-Fox   .    68 
Son  Comes  Home,  A —  69 
Paramount  69 

Stage  Struck — War- 
ners-First Xational   102 
Star  For  A  Xight  — 

20th  Century-Fox.  .    70 
Straight  From   the 
Shoulder  —  Para- 
mount   102 

To  Mary — With  Love 

—20th  Century-Fox  69 
Two    In    A    Crowd — 

Universal 71 

Walking  On  Air — 

RKO-Radio 102 

Yours  for  the  Asking 
— Paramount 70 


•  DANCING  PIRATE  —  Pioneer.  —  The  most 
magnificent  color  film  yet.  Charles  Collins' 
dancing  is  sensational;  Frank  Morgan,  as  the  be- 
fuddled mayor  of  a  village  besieged  by  pirates,  takes 
honors;  Steffi  Duna  is  appealing.  A  visual  delight. 
See  it.     (July) 

•  DEVIL  DOLL— M-G-M.— Lionel  Barry- 
more's  most  unusual  role.  Horror  and  grue- 
someness  are  combined  in  a  startling  story  of  an 
innocent  convict  who  seeks  revenge  through  his 
scientific  secret  of  making  humans  into  dolls.  Mau- 
reen O'Sullivan  and  Frank  Lawton's  love  relieve  the 
situations  somewhat.     (Sepl.) 

DEVIL'S  SQUADRON,  THE— Columbia— Grip- 
ping but  somewhat  morbid  drama  of  pilots  who  court 
death  testing  planes.  Richard  Dix  sacrifices  his 
reputation  for  the  family  honor  of  Karen  Morley. 
Plenty  of  suspense  and  thrills.      (July) 

DOWN  THE  STRETCH  Warners.— An  un- 
pretentious little  programmer  about  a  young  jockey, 
Mickey  Rooney,  who  carries  the  stigma  of  his  father's 
unholy  reputation.  Willie  Best,  as  the  stable  boy. 
furnishes  the  laughs.     (Sep!.) 

EARLY  TO  BED— Paramount. — Charles  Ruggles 
and  Mary  Boland  in  a  chuckle  banquet,  their  funniest 
to  date.  The  comedy  evolves  out  of  Charlie's  sleep- 
walking habits  and  his  marriage  to  Mars  atter  a 
twenty-year  engagement.  Don't  miss  a  swell  laugh. 
(Aug.) 

•  EARTHWORM  TRACTOR— First  National 
— Joe  E.  Brown  as  a  super  salesman  rattles 
happily  through  mad-hatter  adventures  with 
machinen  and  love  in  his  most  hilarious  comedy  to 
date.  Carol  Hughes  and  June  Travis  are  his  senti- 
mentalities.    Real  laugh  material.    (Au 

EDUCATING  FATHER— 20th  Century-Fox.— 
An  innocuous  story  of  the  Jones  family  with  several 
thrills  and  nice  photography.  It  depicts  the  attempt 
oi  a  drug  stole  ownei  to  keep  his  air-minded  son  on 
the   ground       (Aug.) 

EX-MRS.  BRADFORD,  THE  RKO-Radio  — 
William  Powell  i  i  doctor-detective  and  Jean  Vrthui 
as  his  thrill-write!  ex-wife  in  a  saucy,  sophisticated 
comedy  melodrama  .ii»>ut  murder  on  the  race  track. 

Simply  swell.   (July) 


FORGOTTEN  FACES  —  Para- 
mount. —  Powerful,  but  dismally 
realistic.  Herbert  Marshall  is  superb  as  the  cultured 
murderer  trying  to  keep  his  daughter  clear  of  his 
wife's  clutches.  Gertrude  Michael  overdoes.  Hardy 
entertainment.      (July) 

•  FURY  —  M-G-M.  —  Vengeance,  uncontrol- 
lable hate  and  tender  love  combined  in  the 
most  sensationally  powerful  picture  this  year.  Under 
Fritz  Lang's  superb  direction  it  relates  the  tragedy 
of  an  innocent  man  in  the  hands  of  a  seed-brained 
mob  seething  with  passion.  Spencer  Tracy  and 
Sylvia    Sidney    exceptionally    good.    A    masterpiece. 

(A  Kg.] 

GIRL   OF  THE   OZARKS— Paramount.— Little 

Virginia  Weidler's  first  starring  picture  having  to  do 
with  the  hillbilly  tradition  against  which  she  rebels 
Lots  of  tears.     For  the  family      (Aug.) 

•  GIVE  ME  YOUR  HEART— Warners.— An 
intelligent  and  moving  problem  play  aimed  at 
sophisticated  audiences.  Kay  Francis  tries  to  forget 
her  child  and  her  youthful  mesalliance  in  her  new 
love  for  George  Brent.  The  picture  is  lightened  by 
Roland  Young's  delightful  comedy.    (Sept.) 

•  GREEN  PASTURES,  THE— Warners.— 
Marc  Connelly's  famous  play  portraying 
Biblical  happenings  as  visualized  in  the  minds  of 
simple  hearted  negroes,  produced  with  sincerity  and 

iling  charm.     Rex   Ingram  superb  as  D<    I 
A    radical   departure   from    anything   heretofore   at- 
tempted.    This  is  a  "must  see"  picture.    (Aug.) 

GUNS  AND  GUITARS— Republic— More  guns 
than  guitars  in  this  tedious  W  3t<  rn.  Gene  Autrey 
and  Smiley  Burnette  help  the  sheriff  chase  cattle 
racketeers.  Dorothy  Dix  a  pretty  romance.  Dull. 
(Sept.) 

•     HEARTS    DIVIDED  \    lavishly 

produced  tale  of  Jetom 
Baltimore  belle.     Dick   Powell  and    Marion   I  I 
carry  the  romance;  Edward  Everett  Horton,  Arthur 
Treacher  and   Charles   Ruggles  supply   i 
Claude  Rains  is  the  high  spot  as   Napoleon. 

HEARTS  IN  BONDAGE— Republic  — Lew  Vyres 
first   directed  picture  astonishingly  well  done     5 
ring  James  Dunn,  it  is  a  sweeping  drama  of  tl 
War  interwoven   with   idealistic  romance.      It's  an 

education.      (.):• 

[  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE  122  ] 
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THE  PICTURE  EVERY 
WOMAN  WILL  WANT 
SOME    MAN    TO    SEE 

If  you  know  of  anything  more  important  than  the  female 
of  the  species  in  the  world's  scheme  of  things,  then 
you  can  dispute  our  action  in  awarding  this  new  Kay 
Francis    picture    runaway   honors    as    the    outstanding 
photoplay  of  the   month.    See   it   and  you  will   know 
why  woman  critics  unite  in  calling  it  the  greatest 
picture  of  its  kind  since  "Stella  Dallas" — even  greater, 
perhaps,  because   of  its  modern  viewpoint  and  open 
honesty  in  considering  a  love  problem  women   in 
the  day  of  "Stella    Dallas"  kept  padlocked  in  their 
hearts.  The  role  of  a  mother,  caught  in  the  turmoil      ** 
of  a  love  so  desperate  that  she  must  break  another 
woman's  heart  or  her  own,  is  valiantly  performed  by 

KAY  FRANCIS 


IN 


i» 


GIVE  ME  YOUR  HEART 


From  a  Noted  Stage  Play.  .  .  With 

GEORGE   BRENT 


Roland  Youm* 


Patrie  Knowles 


Henry  Stephenson  •  Frieda  Inescort 

Directed  by  Archie  L.  Mayo  •  A  Cosmupolitan  Production 


Only  to  a  world  of  advancing  social 
ideas  would  the  screen  dare  pre- 
sent so  fearlessly  candid  a  drama. 
And  only  for  a  public  whose  tastes 
have  been  keyed  to  a  higher 
ntertainment  level  could  Warner  Bros, 
have  included  it  in  that  remarkable  succession  of  new-season 
pictures  which  has  already  given  us  "The  Green  Pastures"  and 
"Anthony  Adverse."  A  happy  movie  season  is  indeed  in  store  for 
us  with  assurance  from  trustworthy  sources  that  Warner  Bros, 
have  issued  confidential  orders  that  the  same  standard  of  excel- 
lence be  adhered  to  in  the  production  of  Marion  Davies  and  Clark 
Gable's  "Cain  and  Mabel";  "Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,"  with 
Errol  Flynn  and  Olivia  de  Havilland;  Lloyd  C.  Douglas'  celebrated 
best-seller, 'rGreen  Light,"  and  other  forthcoming  pictures. 


That  4  O'clock   Let-down? 
Not  for  Shirley! 


They've    built    her   a 
bungalow  on    the  lot 


She   eals   her   lunch   in 
this    diminutive    dinette 


Zudr 


■«p. 


-^^. 


'  Sfe  •' 


When  little  friends 
come  to  call,  they  are 
greeted  in  this  bright 
sunny  reception  room 
done  in  warm  tones  of 
ivory,  brown  and  yellow 


2      *fb3*:       %..£*■* 


s 


w 


She    studies    in    this    ador- 
able delft  blue  schoolroom 


I 


Another  corner  of  the 
reception  room.  She  has 
her  own  little  radio  and 
all  the  furniture  in  the 
bungalow  is  scaled 
down     to    her    size 


The  famous  little  white  house  on  the  Fox  lot  where  Shirley  rests,  studies  and  plays 
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A  GREAT  BOOK! 


AN  OUTSTANDING  PLAY! 


A  SUPERB  PICTURE! 


■•,-= 


$INCU|R 
LEWIS 


Nobel  Prize  Winner  SINCLAIR  LEWIS 
...Pulitzer  Prize  Winner  SIDNEY 
HOWARD ...  Famed  Producer  SAMUEL 
GOLDWYN.. .  this  winning  combination 
which  gave  the  world  "Arrowsmith" 
has  again  united  to  create  the  enter- 
tainment achievement   of   the    year ! 

HAS  THE   HONOR  TO   PRESENT 

SINCLAIR    LEWIS' 


\>«»-« 


•  Hundreds  of  thousands  saw 
the  play  which  ran  for  near- 
ly two  years  on  Broadway 
and  on  the  road  !  Millions 
have  read  the  book  which 
topped  best-seller  lists! 
And  now  millions  more  will 
see  the  superb  picturiza- 
tion  of  this  great  prize  story! 


■■HA  J    MN    V<    L   M   I    l\        L   C    VV    U 

DODSWORTH 

w«.  WALTER  HUSTON 
RUTH  CHATTERTON 

I  PAUL  LUKAS  MARY  ASTOR 


and  DAVID  NIVEN  wiluam'wyler 

Screenplay  by  S  I  D  N  E  Y    HOWARD 


Released  fhru 
UNITED  ARTISTS 


*■& 


iO 
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YOU  DON'T   SEE   THIS 
PICTURE... YOU  LIVE  IT! 

THE  GREAT  LOVE  DRAMA  OF  THE  GREAT 
WAR!  .  .  .  fired  with  the  inspired  acting  of 
the  year's  most  impressive  cast! 


IB 


MDME 


^U 


4*ntet 


H 


&me?  ■ 


with 

JUNE  LANG 
GREGORY  RATOFF 

Directed     by     Howard     Hawks       4^"  jfl& 

Associate     Producer     Nunnolly     Johnson         ^<>'i  i^-.^!* 
Darryl    F.   Zanuck    in    Charge    of    Production 


STAR-GREAT!    EMOTION-MIGHTY!    THE  STRANGEST  DRAMA  EVER  LIVED! 


r^\ 


kj 


r^  r\ 


KJ  kj  i 


vJ 


r\ 


lOlK 


kj 


Pi 

r\ 

By     RUTH     WAT  E  R  B  U  R  Y 


SAX  FRANCISCO,"  put  out  in  the  heat  of 
mid-July,  is  proving  to  be  the  greatest  sum- 
mer box  office  picture  ever  made.  "An- 
thony Adverse"  has  started  its  career  by  going 
particularly  big  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
•'To  Mary— With  Love"  is  twice  the  hit  that  20th 
Century -Fox  hoped  it  would  be.  "Suzy,"  which 
even  Metro  admits  isn't  much  of  a  production,  is 
bringing  in  plenty  of  gold.  "Green  Pastures"  is 
doing  very  nicely;  and  little  Miss  Temple  packs 
them  in  even  when  playing  at  noncooled  theaters. 
"Mary  of  Scotland."  which  the  critics  weren't  so 
keen  for,  did  $110,000  in  one  week  at  Radio  City 
Music  Hall  in  New  York. 

In  other  words,  business  is  perfect  at  the  thea- 
ters. 

That's  one  side  of  Hollvwood. 


AT  the  Dallas  Exposition  recently  nearly  fifty 
'^thousand  more  people  thronged  to  see  Robert 
Taylor  than  went  to  see  President  Roosevelt. 
They  had  to  pay  to  see  Taylor  too,  while  they  got 
President  Roosevelt  free. 

Which  is  another  side  of  Hollywood — the  busi- 
ness of  creating  and  selling  personality. 

Then,  currently,  there  is  "The  Astor  Case." 
running  the  circulation  of  newspapers  up  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands. 

And  that  reflects  an  aspect  of  Hollywood  that 
is  a  bitter  one  to  take. 


Temple  became  Queen  of  the  Screen  rather  than 
Mae  West. 

Business  at  the  theaters  responded  instantly. 
The  producing  heads  of  Hollywood,  realizing  the 
fundamental  truth  they  had  been  forced  to  dis- 
cover, got  more  courage  to  put  out  truly  artistic 
pictures. 

Came  "The  Informer,"  "Mutiny  on  the 
Bounty,"  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  and  "Green  Pastures." 
Unconventional  pictures  all  of  them — very  ex- 
pensive pictures  with  the  exception  of  "The  In- 
former"— but  all  possible  failures  done  just  for  the 
love  of  doing   something   better. 


since 


I — IOLLYWOOD   has   made   great    strides 
'    '  "The  Decency  Drive"  two  seasons  ago. 

Then,  in  response  to  the  demand  of  Church 
and  public,  a  right-about-face  was  made.  Sex 
was  dropped  as  a  picture  theme  and  love  sub- 
stituted.   Boldness  gave  way  to  romance.     Shirley 


JawES    HfcxtfV^rjev  \U>-GO 


"Romeo  and  Juliet"  is  vet  to  be  tested  at  the 
box  office.  For  myself  I  cannot  see  how  it  can 
fail,  if  for  nothing  but  the  sheer  beauty  of  it. 
The  other  four  have  already  made  more  than 
double  their  production  cost. 

Talk  to  any  of  the  studio  heads,  as  I  do  almost 
weekly,  and  you  will  learn  how  eager  are  their 
plans. 

I  sincerely  feel  that  never  have  pictures  been 
planned  with  more  surety  than  today.  Warners 
have  "  The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade;"  Metro 
has  "The  Good  Earth;"  Radio  has  "Swing Time" 
and  "Portrait  of  a  Rebel."  "Good  Earth"  will 
probably  be  the  most  important,  but  the  others 
will  be  magnificent  fun. 

The  production  end  of  things  out  here  is  con- 
duct ing  itself  gloriously. 


STRANGELY  enough,  as  important  produc- 
tions get  underway,  something  is  happening  to 
the  actors.  They  are  on  a  "quitting"  jag.  I  do 
not  mean  simple  contract  quarrels  like  Bette 
Davis  with  Warner  Brothers,  but  a  genuine  im- 
pulse to  get  away  from  it  all. 

Leslie  Howard  was  the  first  to  announce  his 
retirement  from  the  screen.  He  says  he  may 
never  come  back  after  "Romeo  "  Paul  Muni 
declares  he  does  not  want  to  sign  another  contract 
when  his  present  one  runs  out.  Robert  Mont- 
gomery mutters  along  similar  lines  and  now 
Luise  Rainer,  who  has  hardly  got  started,  says 
she  wants  to  go  home. 

As  much  as  studio  heads  may  growl  about  this 
attitude  it  represents  the  same  impulse  that  is 
creating  better  pictures.  As  they  become  more 
wealthy  the  actors  are  getting  artistic.  They 
want  to  play  roles  of  sustaining  greatness.  Clau- 
dette  Colbert,  though  she  is  frightened  of  its  box 
office  possibilities,  is  mad  to  do  "Joan  of  Arc." 
Bob  Montgomery  pleids  to  do  a  powerful  but 
dangerous  play — "Night  Must  Fall."     Muni  has 


always   fought  for  more  serious   pictures  and  is 

chiefly  responsible  for  "Pasteur"  being  produced 
at  all. 

Hollywood  is  experiencing  an  artistic  awaken- 
ing; becoming  aware  of  its  artistic  possibilities. 

A  XI)  now  for  the  President  and  Robert  Taylor. 
'Mm  sure  Mr.  Roosevelt  doesn't  mind  that  Bob 
outdrew  him.  A  very  wise  man,  he  undoubtedly 
acknowledges  that  romantic  appeal  is  more  per- 
suasive than  statesmanship. 

Maybe  he  feels  that  it  does  the  world  just  as 
much  good  in  the  long  run. 

And  also  being  a  happy  man  himself,  having 
made  himself  rise  over  physical  obstacles  to  con- 
tentment and  intelligence,  he  knows  that  the  hap- 
pier people  are  the  better  they  behave,  and  he  ap- 
proves of  movies,  being  a  fan  himself. 

DUT  of  "The  Astor  Case."  If  I  did  not  believe 
^that  you,  our  readers,  would  wonder  at  its 
complete  omission  from  Photoplay  I  would  prefer 
not  to  mention  it  at  all.  I  hate  to  seem,  even  by  a 
word,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  any  woman.  People, 
be  they  movie  stars  or  ditch  diggers,  should  have 
the  right  to  their  private  lives.  But  thi>  dreadfully 
tawdry  case  thrown  open  in  court,  just  as  Holly- 
wood was  taking  its  rightfully  proud  place  among 
the  art  centers  of  the  world,  unjustly  besmirches 
an  entire  sincere  and  hard-working  community. 

So,  as  you  love  movies  and  their  people,  I  ask 
you  not  to  blame  Mary  Astor  on  Hollywood. 
Think  of  her,  if  you  can.  as  a  woman  beset  by 
strange  temptations  that  do  not  touch  most  of  us, 
and  motivated  by  reasonings  that  would  not  in- 
fluence the  average  person. 

But  do  not  think  of  her  as  "typical"  of  Holly- 
wood. 

She  i-  not  typical  of  Hollywood,  any  more  than 
she  is  of  any  town — any  more  than  she  is  "typi- 
cal" of  the  average  wife  and  mother. 


Handsome  Robert  Taylor, 
that  young  Lochinvar  from 
Filley,  Nebraska,  has  had  a 
meteoric  flight  to  fame  that 
is  one  of  the  screen's  mir- 
acles. Three  years  ago  he 
was  an  unknown  bit  player; 
recently  more  people  went 
to  see  him  in  person  than 
went  to  see  the  President 
of    the     United     States 
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A  Valiant  Picture 


K 


or  a 


Valiant  St 


ar 


By    MARY     ROBERTS     RINEHART 


V-Tv  IT  WAS  a  strange  title  for  a  book, 
"Valiant  Is  the  Word  for  Carrie,"  so 

when  it  came  out  some  months  ago  I  sent 
out  and  got  it,  and  I  read  it  through  at  one 
sitting. 

H>  Women  are  often  brave,  perhaps  always 
brave;  but  to  be  valiant  implies  also  gallantry 
and  an  indomitable  spirit.  And  here  were 
both  a  valiant  woman  and  a  remarkable  story, 
the  woman  an  outcast  and  a  pariah  in  a  small 
Louisiana  town,  but  humorous  and  generous, 
the  story  one  of  pure  courage  and  sturdy  re- 
generation. It  was  evident  that  there  was 
a  great  motion  picture  here.  Carrie  had  no 
illusions.  If  the  French  half  of  •her  was  cau- 
tious the  Irish  half  would  dare  anything,  and 
had.  But  the  picture  began,  of  course,  when 
one  day  a  small  boy  with  two  buckeyes  in  a 
treasure  box  wandered  into  that  secret  garden 
of  hers  and  told  her  she  was  not  bad;  and 
Carrie  promptly  fell  in  love  with  him. 
r>  Here  was  everything  for  a  picture,  humor 
and  pathos  and  deep  human  understanding. 
There  was  nothing  mawkish  about  Carrie. 
Sometimes  she  told  herself  she  was  crazy,  and 
sometimes  that  she  was  an  old  fool,  but  her 
love  for  this  boy  and  later  on  for  a  small  waif 
of  a  girl  is  the  very  essence  of  womanhood. 
For  the  time  came  when  Carrie  had  to  plan 
so  that  she  could  face  them  both  without 
shame,  and  the  picture  is  a  story  of  that 
struggle. 


K>  I  intend  to  see  the  picture,  of  course.  I  want 
to  see  Carrie  leaving  behind  her  Cemetery 
Road  and  the  easy  money  of  her  past,  and 
escaping  into  a  life  where  as  she  says  she  will 
go  straight  if  she  has  to  sling  dishes  in  a  res- 
taurant. And  I  want  to  see  her  with  her  waifs 
that  incongruous  three  against  the  world,  and 
watch  them  slowly  and  successfully  conquer- 
ing that  world.  Also  I  want  to  see  Gladys 
George  as  Carrie.  I  know  her  work,  which  is 
that  of  a  fine  dramatic  artist,  and  her  own 
story,  which  is  one  of  ups  and  downs,  and  for 
a  long  time  mostly  downs. 
V_rv  SHE  HAS  a  long  record  of  achievement 
(*  behind  her.  She  narrowly  escaped  being 
born  in  a  theater,  for  her  parents  were  actors. 
She  was  on  the  stage  herself  at  the  age  of  three, 
and  as  a  youngster  in  small  towns  paraded  the 
streets  with  a  sandwich  board  which  said: 
"Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  me  tonight  at 
Theater?"  It  is  quite  typical  of 
her  life  that  she  got  her  first  real  chance 
while  nursing  a  badly  broken  nose,  and  not 
surprising  that  after  almost  seven  hundred 
riotously  successful  appearances  as  the  star 
of  "Personal  Appearance,"  some  one  took  a 
plane  and  signed  her  up  for  Carrie  in  this 
picture. 

^She  will  play  it  with  skill,  understanding 
and  honesty,  for  Carrie  was  always  honest, 
even  with  herself.  But  above  all  she  will  play 
it  as  she  has  lived,  valiantly,  with  courage  and 
an  indomitable  spirit. 


GLADYS  GEORGE,  famous  American 
actress,  who  maizes  her  screen  debut  in 
Paramount  s  "Valiant  Is  the  Word  for 
Carrie,"  with  Arline Judge,  John  Howard, 
Harry  Carey,  Dudley  Digges,  William 
Collier,  Sr.,  Isabel  Jewel,  Charlene  Wyatt, 
Jackie  Moran,  Maude  Eburne,  from 
Barry  Benefield's  best  seller,  produced  and 
directed  by  WESLEY  RUGGLES. 


What  was  sacrifice  to  her,  if  it  could  bring  them  happiness? 
Advertisement 


/Jit  otan  Uieatotx 


The  first  of  a  series  of  brilliant  articles  about  the  men  whose  genius  lifts 
pictures  and  personalities  to  fame — the  directors.    This  month,  John  Ford 


By      HOWARD      SH 
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sightless,  boarded  windows  were  in  deep  shadow:  from 
nowhere  the  oily  Irish  fog  ribboned  in  There  was 
gloom  in  the  air,  and  terror. 

Ford,  casual  in  old  pants  and  old  shoes  and  old 
shirt,  said,  "Come  on  now,  me  lads.  Double  quick!" 
and  the  three  stumbling,  frightened  rebels  began  to 
dodge  along  the  cobblestones  and  barricaded  side- 
walks. 

"All  right.  When  you  go  past  that  window, 
Preston,  be  careful.  It's  going  to  break  and  there 
might  be  glass  flying  around." 

"Okay,"  Foster  and  the  other  two  said  together. 

"Try  it  again,"  Ford  said,  sitting  back.  To  the 
cameraman,  in  a  low  voice,  he  murmured,  "Now!" 

The  three  shabby  refugees  began  their  action  again 
in  what  was  to  them  the  second  rehearsal.  But  the 
film  was  clicking  silently  past  the  lens 


Sincerity  is  the  keynote  of 
Ford  and  his  work.  Above, 
he  fought  the  studio  for 
years  to  make  "The  In- 
former." It  won  the  Acad- 
emy Award!  In  1928  he  di- 
rected "Four  Sons."  It  was 
a  four  handkerchief  picture 
and  remains  one  of  the 
screen's    greatest    miracles 


OUT  at  RKO,  just  now,  a  company  is  making  that 
symphony  of  courage  and  hate  and  love  called  "  Plough 
and  the  Stars,"  under  the  direction  of  one  Sean 
O'Fienne — a  tall  and  typical  Irishman  whose  beautiful  name 
was  Anglicized  by  an  unfeeling  Saxon  people  to  Jack  Feeney 
and  later  changed  by  himself  (he  is  a  simple  man)  to  John  Ford. 
I  chose  him  as  the  object  of  my  first  bombardment  of  questions 
because  he  made  "The  Informer,"  which  is  the  greatest  motion 
picture  ever  filmed,  and  because  in  himself  he  represents  all  that 
is  the  best  of  Hollywood  and  its  industry. 

The  set  I  walked  into  was  an  entire  section  of  Dublin  en- 
closed by  a  sound  stage;  from  the  asphalt  studio  street  to  the 
cobblestones  of  this  Irish  square  was  only  a  step  or  two,  but  the 
difference  in  mood  was  an  ocean  and  eight  thousand  miles. 
Ford  had  a  couple  of  scenes  to  finish  before  he  could  settle  into 
a  chair  and  bite  through  a  pipestem  and  analyze  his  technique, 
so  I  sat  and  watched- — and  learned  almost  as  much  about  him 
as  I  did  later  from  his  own  introspective  conversation. 

The  sequence  was  one  in  which  Preston  Foster,  and  one  of  the 
imported  Abbey  Players,  were  to  help  a  wounded  companion 
(the  picture  is  set  during  the  1916  "Uprising")  down  a  street 
and  around  a  corner  and  into  an  alley;  meanwhile  machine  guns 
and  snipers  were  to  create  peril  and  terrific  din.  The  miserable 
little  shops,  the  tenements,  the  sullen  dirty  brick  walls  and  the 


Out  of  the  careful  set  silence  there  sounded  the  sudden,  fear- 
ful clatter  of  a  machine  gun.  Foster  and  his  companions, 
really  surprised  and  for  a  moment  really  terrified,  scurried 
around  a  corner  and  past  the  plate  glass  window  Ford  had 
warned  them  about. 

Six  shots  burst  through  it,  crashing  in  quick  succession. 
Sharp  slivers  spattered  through  the  fog      Echoes  bounced 

The  three  soldiers  looked  back,  aghast,  and  then  ran  for  their 
.ives. 

"  Wasn't  that  a  pip?"  Ford  said  delightedly  to  the  script  girl. 

"You'll  have  to  replace  the  window  for  the  take,"  Preston 
said,  coming  up.     He  wiped  his  forehead. 

"That  was  the  take,"  Ford  told  him  sweetly 

THERE'S  very  little  news  available  about  the  private  life  of 
this  Sean  O'Fienne.  He  may  have  led  a  sort  of  "Anthony 
Adverse"  existence,  and  probably  has,  since  occasionally  he 
mentions  (in  a  noncommittal  tone)  that  he  saw  this  war  in 
China  or  that  revolution  in  Mexico,  and  that  such  and  such  a 
thing  happened  to  him  in  the  South  Seas  llui  he  will  i  I 
if  you  ask  long  enough,  merely  that  he  was  born  of  Irish  parents 
in  Portland,  Maine,  and  that  he  wenl  to  school  there,  and  that 
after  graduation  he  came  to  Hollywood  to  join  his  famous 
brother,  Francis  Ford  I  PLEASE  turn  to  PAGE  98  | 
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YICTOR  A 

7Ae  MACHIFI 

">4  fighting  fiend  and  a  fool  for  blondes" 
with  BINNIE  BARNES,  JEAN  DIXON, 
WILLIAM  HALL,  HENRY  ARMETTA, 
EDWARD  NORRIS 


Clark 
Gable 


With  "San  Francisco"  Gable  emerges  as  far 
more  than  the  answer  to  a  maiden's  prayer. 
His  acting  ability  is  now  unguestioned.  He's 
in    "Cain    and    Mabel"    with    Marion    Davies 


k 


A 


Geor9e 
Brent 


* .  >>* 


-y? 


i 


George  Brent,  one-time  Irish  rebel,  rebels  at 
social  life  too.  Retiring,  and  a  born  sports- 
man, he  prefers  to  fish,  box  and  fly.  "God's 
Country     and     the     Woman"     is     his     next 


Kay       . 
Francis 


For  seven  years  Kay  Francis  has  gone  se- 
renely on  her  way  making  hit  after  hit,  while 
others  fought  over  contracts.  She  reverts  to 
a    "dressy"    role    in    "Mistress    of    Fashion" 


"Where's  Elmer?"  is  the  title  of  Betty  Furness' 
next  picture,  but  she  never  has  to  ask  such  a 
question.  The  most  dated  up  girl  in  Hollywood 
is  taking  a  much  deserved  rest  at  the  beach 


// 


Excuse  Me, 

But  Aren't  You  Crazy? 


// 


says   Francis    Lederer   on 


me,  Mr. 


PLEASE  excuse 
Lederer. 
When  producer,  Jesse 
Lasky,  a  lamb-pie  if  ever  Holly- 
wood saw  one,  signed  up  actor 
Francis  Lederer,  a  pot-pie  if  ever 
Hollywood  baked  one,  the  yowl- 
ing could  be  heard  from  the  Vine 
Street  Derby  to  the  Beverly  Wil- 
shire. 

Friends  and  enemies  alike  joined 
in  the  kidding  refrain  of  "Oh,  you 
Jesse.  Now  for  the  fireworks. 
Francis  Lederer  will  try  to  run  you  and  your  pictures  ragged." 

People  telephoned  like  mad.  "Lasky,  for  the  love  of  heaven 
why  get  mixed  up  with  that  screw-ball?  You'll  be  sorry. 
You'll  see." 

But  Mr.  Lasky,  who  had  been  handling  actors  since  Tar/.an 
was  a  little  monkey,  knew  exactly  what  he  was  doing  and  how 
to  do  it.  He  called  in  the  so-called  screw-ball  and  sat  him  down 
by  his  desk. 

"Now,  Mr.  Lederer,"  he  said,  "I  would  like  very  much  to 
know  just  what  it  is  all  about.    I  mean  just  what  is  it  you  want?" 

"To  make  good  pictures,"  said 
Mr.  Lederer  earnestly.  "That's 
all,  good  pictures." 

Mr.  Lasky  thought  that  one 
over  carefully.  It  had  all  the  ear- 
marks of  being  a  bit  on  the  side  of 
sanity  and  even  plain  horse  sense. 

"I'm  not  sure  but  it  sounds  as 
if  you  and  I  might  be  on  the  same 
side  of  the  fence,"  Mr.  Lasky  said, 
realizing  that  all  too  seldom  do 
actors  and  producers  in  Holly- 
wood mingle  in  that  cozy  little 
nook  known  as  the  same  side  of 
the  fence.  "  Now  what  is  it  you 
want  to  do  to  insure  a  picture 
being  good?"    ■ 

"I  should  like  to  sit  in  on  the 
story  conferences,"  said  Lederer, 
his  black  eyes  shining,  "to  have, 
maybe,  a  word  about  the  costumes 
and  the  cast.  I  should  like  to 
make  suggestions  when  I  think 
something  could  be  improved,  if  I 
may,"  he  added. 

And  so,  with  those  words,  Mr. 
Lasky  knew  all.  Saw  behind  the 
sensitive,  eager  face  of 
this  Czecho-Slovakian, 
the  wild  stories  of  Mr. 
Lederer's  desire  to  run 
things,  heard  behind 
the  echo  of  the  spoken 
word  the  sincerity  of  a 
n:.n  who  had  been  mis- 
understood, maligned, 
thwarted,  laughed  at. 
And  what's  more,  there 
grew  up  in  the  bosom 
of  one  Jesse  Lasky,  the 


many  occasions.  Such  remarks 
reveal  the  bundle  of  contradic- 
tions that  go  to  make  up  his 
magnetic,  ingenuous  personality 


By  Constance  Vose 


suspicion  concerning  Francis 
Lederer  that  was  all  too  soon  con- 
firmed. 

The  suspicion  that  when  Lederer 
said  a  good  picture,  he  meant  a 
good  picture  for  the  producer,  the 
leading  lady,  the  bit  players,  the 
extras  with  the  frayed  trouser 
cuffs,  the  box  office  and  everyone 
and  everything  concerned  with 
that  picture. 

And  not  just  a  good  picture  for 
Lederer. 
Mr.  Lasky  reached  out  a  hand.  Mr.  Lederer  reached  out  his. 
They  clasped  (not  kissed)  hands  in  a  bond  of  understanding 
that  brought  a  misty  shininess  to  the  eyes  of  Lederer.  "You 
know  what  I  mean,  eh?  What  it  is  I  am  trying  to  do?  You 
really  understand?" 

"I  do,"  said  Mr.  Lasky  and  so  began  "The  Gay  Deception." 
The  name,  I  beg  you  please,  of  the  picture.  When  Mr.  Lasky 
joined  forces  with  Mary  Pickford  he  took  along  his  Mr. 
Lederer  and  permitted  him  to  sit  in  on  story  conferences,  cast 
selections,  and  costume  choosing  for  "One  Rainy  Afternoon." 

At  times  his  suggestions  were 
sound  and  helpful  and  were  ac- 
cepted. At  other  times  they  were 
listened  to  with  respect  but  not 
accepted.  And  between  times 
Miss  Pickford  would  look  thought- 
fully at  the  eager,  restless  Czech 
and  murmur  to  herself,  "Even 
Douglas,  with  all  his  leaping,  was 
never  such  a  one  as  this." 

No  one,  in  fact,  was  ever  such  a 
one  as  this.  His  goings-on  fill  in 
the  dull  spots  of  Hollywood's 
chatter  columns  like  frosting  be- 
tween layer  cakes.  In  fact,  the 
pot-pie  Hollywood  has  baked 
from  the  doings  of  this  Lederer, 
contain  not  the  usual  slices  of 
white  meat  and  luscious  dump- 
lings, but  doughballs  of  how  he 
walks,  each  day,  onto  a  sound 
stage  backwards,  kicks  up  six 
times  with  his  left  heel,  pulls  his 
right  ear  with  his  left  hand  while 
bending  both  knees  seven  times  to 
the  floor  and  blowing  kisses  to  the 
tune  of  "Waltz  Me  Around  Again. 
Willie." 
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The  high-spirited 
antics  of  Francis 
Lederer  fill  t  h  e 
dull  spots  of 
Hollywood  chat- 
ter columns  like 
frosting  between 
layer     cakes 
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AWOKE 
to  GLAMOR 


ONE  Saturday  night  when  the  Trocadcro  was  packed 
nil  famous  humanity  I  overheard  a  well-known  and 
lovely  feminine  star  at  an  adjoining  table  complaining 
in  a  thin  petulant  voice.     She  said: 

"I  tell  you  I'm  not  jealous  of  Virginia  Bruce,  I'm  simply 
bored  hearing  aboul  her  beauty.  Whenever  she  enters  a  room 
I  know  that  the  man  on  my  righl  will  say,  '  Isn't  she  beautiful?' 
while  the  man  on  my  left  will  agree  with,  'She  grows  more 
lovely  every  lime  I  see  her,'  to  which  some  chance  woman  in 
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the  group  is  bound  to  add:  'And  such  poise,  clothes-sense  and 
distinction  too,  my  dear.'    I  tell  you  it's  monotonous." 

And  at  that  electric  moment  Virginia  Bruce,  accompanied  by 
Cesar  Romero,  appeared  at  the  red  velvet  draped  entrance  of 
the  crowded  cafe  room,  and  the  man  on  my  right  murmured, 
"She's  really  beautiful,  isn't  she3" 

I  didn't  find  his  observation  monotonous.  Somehow,  I'm 
never  bored  with  the  discussions  that  pepper  every  Hollywood 
gathering  concerning  Virginia's  unofficial  position  as  the  town's 


Left,  Virginia  Bruce  today, 
Hollywood's  reigning 
beauty.  Below,  fresh  from 
Fargo,  N.  D. — just  another 
mousey  little  blonde.  Right, 
with    Cesar    Romero 
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reigning  beauty.  In  fact,  I  like  to  count  on  my  fingers  the  number 
of  Bruce  raves  I  overhear  at  each  party  both  of  us  attend,  and  I've 
also  acquired  the  habit  lately  of  marking  in  the  newspapers  the 
rave  reviews  on  her  recent  film  work. 

You  see,  I  can't  manage  to  rub  out  the  memory  of  a  certain 
awkward,  giggling,  definitely  plain  youngster  I  knew  a  scant  six 
years  ago.  She  wore  small-town,  fussy,  homemade  clothes  and  she 
had  never  owned  an  evening  gown  in  her  life.  Her  name  was 
Virginia  Bruce. 

We  met  when  her  agent,  by  some  amazing  stroke  of  luck  (or  per- 
haps it  was  shrewd  bargaining)  wrangled  out  of  Paramount  a  six 
months'  stock  player  contract  for  her. 

And  I  can't  forget  that  during  the  term  of  that  feeble  little 
contract  of  hers  I  made  a  ten  dollar  bet  with  Clive  Brook  that 
"Our  Little  Brucie"  would  never  make  the  grade  in  pictures.  In 
fact,  Clive  seemed  to  be  the  only  person  in  the  entire  studio  who 
argued  loudly  that  Virginia  "had  something"  and  even  the 
promise  of  beauty. 

"You  could  discover  it  for  yourselves,"  he  used  to  say,  "if 
you'd  only  take  the  time  someday  to  really  look  at  her  and  talk 
with  her." 

But  to  the  rest  of  the  studio  gang,  Virginia  was  simply  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  usual  inexperienced,  unskilled  stock  player  who, 
usually,  in  those  days,  stayed  with  the  studio  six  months  or  a  year 
and  then  vanished  pitifully  into  the  town's  back  streets.  She  was 
a  duplicate,  except  that  she  was  younger,  less  sophisticated  and 
certainly  less  pretty  than  the  usual  candidates  for  heartbreak. 
-  My  feeling  for  her  then  was  a  strange  mixture  of  pity  and  anger 
Why,  I  raged  silently  the  day  she  sat  in  my  publicity  office  offer- 
ing me  her  meager  little  life  story  for  the  publicity  files,  do  studio 
executives  taunt  a  kid  like  this  with  illusions  of  stardom?  Why  do 
her  parents  permit  her  to  enter  the  world's  most  competitive, 
difficult  and  sophisticated  game  without  a  single  weapon,  without 
poise  or  training  or  even  a  slight  knowledge  of  life?  Why,  I  won- 
dered, should  this  sweet,  giggling,  talentless  seventeen-year-old  be 
sentenced  to  Hollywood's  rack  to  be     (  please  i  urn  to  page  91  ! 


A  heartwarming  modern  fairy  tale  in  which  sev- 
eral Prince  Charmings  are  involved,  and  a  lovely 
girl's  courage  and  ability   win   (heir  just  rewards 


By  JULIE   LANG   HUNT 
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Unhappy    Playboy 


y      SARA      HAMILTON 


UPON  you  sincere  fans  of  motion  pictures 
who  still  remember  the  little  boy  and  girl 
pang  of  hearing  the  worst  about  Santa 
Claus,  I  am  about  to  inflict  another  wound. 

There  "ain't"  no  Bob  Montgomery,  either. 

The  capering  cutup  of  the  movie  screen,  the 
one  and  only  Montgomery  you  are  ever  privi- 
leged to  behold  (if  one  can  term  it  a  privilege  at 
fifty  cents  a  look)  no  more  exists  than  Goldi- 
locks and  her  three  amazing  bear  friends. 

Someone  suggested,  and  I  wouldn't  put  it 
past  Bob  himself,  that  the  screen  Montgomery 
was  merely  the  mint  julep  hang-over  of  a  certain 
befuddled  producer,  anyhow. 

For  all  their  joshing,  however,  they  can't  get 
away  from  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
is  derived  from  a  Montgomery  picture.  Enter- 
taining and  amusing  to  a  coveted  degree  they 
certainly  are,  only  what  befuddles  me  (but,  of 
course,  I  befuddle  easily)  is  how  Bob  Mont- 
gomery consistently  casts  such  an  out-of-pro- 
portion  shadow.  Never  once,  as  far  as  I  can 
remember,  has  he  so  much  as  revealed  a  glimpse 
of  the  actual  Montgomery  who  exists  behind  the 
screen  shadow.  Never  once  has  it  got  through 
screen  Bobbie,  the  boy  scamp. 

Acting,  you  say?  Pooh.  He  walks  through 
those  parts  as  easily  as  you  walk  through  the 
front  door.  Bob  just  does  them  automatical!}'. 
Grinning  here  and  looking  dumfounded  there 
and  strutting  around  on  chalk  lines  and  given 
spots  with  no  more  effort  than  a  bumble  bee  out 
for  a  bit  of  buzzing  deviltry.  And  through  all 
of  it,  his  friends  believe  he  has  never  scratched, 
even  faintly,  the  surface  of  his  acting  ability. 

All  of  which  is  leading  up  to  Hollywood's 
greatest  enigma  as  to  what  ails  Bob  Montgomery. 

"  What  ails  him?"  is  the  popular  question  among  the  merry 
villagers  these  days.  "Why  is  he  dissatisfied?  Who's  he  mad 
at?  He's  made  a  lot  of  dough,  hasn't  he?  Lived  wisely  and 
saved  some,  hasn't  he?  Then  what's  eating  him?  What  ails 
Bob  Montgomery?" 

I  hey  decided  once  that  what  was  eating  him  most  was  Clark 
Gable.  Bob's  whimsical  moments  in  "The  Divorcee,"  the  ones 
that  turned  the  unhappy  tide  of  his  career,  had  set  the  cinema 
world  on  its  ear.  Movie  fans  suddenly  went  crazy  for  that 
comic  Montgomery.  But  before  lie  could  quite  solo  sufficiently 
in  the  spotlight  (they  claim,  remember)  up  pops  a  brawny  in- 
dividual in  a  little  number  called  "A  Free  Soul"  and  the  (dark 
1  iable  itampede  was  on. 

That,  Hollywood  decided,  is  what  ails  him.  He's  been 
frustrated  by  the  sudden  and  overwhelming  Gable  popularity 
that  so  overshadowed  his  own. 

Even  as  we  put  it  down  on  paper,  the  utter  ridiculousness  of 
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it  is  apparent,  for  there  are  no  two  actors  in  all  Hollwyood  who 
could,  by  the  very  virtue  of  their  beings,  trespass  so  little  upon 
each  other.  Clark  Gable  could  never,  by  any  fluke,  step  into  a 
provocative  Hob  Montgomery  role  and  Bob  could  never  brow- 
beat, by  physical  manliness,  his  way  into  a  lady's  boudoir. 
Bob  would  charm  Ids  way  there. 

So  there  they  are  and  ever  will  be,  miles  apart,  encroaching 
not  the  least  upon  each  other's  field  of  achievement.  They 
would  both,  of  course,  eventually  reach  the  chaise  longue.  But 
not  by  the  same  vehicle.     So  that's  out. 

Don't  look  now,  but  it's  beginning  to  be  noticed  everywhere 
that  the  more  highly  cultivated  the  aesthetic  taste  of  an  actor, 
the  more  unhappy  lie  i-  in  Hollywood.  And  Bob  Montgomery, 
the  one  we  know  and  the  one  you  don't,  is,  no  to  ways  about 
it,  one  of  Hollywood's  real  intelligensia.  His  intelligence,  his 
knowledge,  his  background,  his  obvious  good  breeding,  his 
sensitiveness,  his  fineness  are  all  that  ails  him. 


"Laugh   and   the   world   laughs 


it'? 


th  you"  is  all  very  tvell,  but 


HEtr 


Robert  m~ 
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it  takes  a  genuine  good  sport  to 
laugh   when    the  joke's  on   hint 


The  author  of  this  story  inter- 
views our  hero  in  the  best 
modern  manner — they  go  for 
a  ride  in  his  Bentley  so  the 
impulsive  Bob  can't  get  away. 
He  gave  up  writing  years  ago 
to  go  on  the  stage.  In  help- 
ing Miss  Hamilton  you  might 
say  he  is  reverting  to  type 


To 
Sara    -■ 
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Any  'tee   , 

^°u  are  a„ 
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He's  a  round  peg  in  a  pretty  hole,  I  must  say.  He  can't  seem 
to  adjust  himself  to  the  ta-ra-ra-ra-boom-de-aye  tempo  of  art 
in  movies.  And  he,  the  best  acting  boom-de-ayer  in  the  busi- 
ness! 

He  isn't  amused  at  ignorance.  Stupidity,  productive  and 
casting  stupidity,  fails  to  tickle  him  to  pieces. 

The  sight  of  certain  studios  consistently  remaking  Grade  B 
pictures,  that  were  created  in  the  beginning  to  save  money  and 
eventually  cost  fortunes,  fails  to  throw  him  into  gales  of 
hysteria.  The  lamentable  sight  of  his  friends  caught,  like 
squirrels  in  a  cage,  in  the  constant  throes  of  second-rate  pic- 
tures with  no  escape,  fails  to  rouse  a  single  cheer. 

It's  true,  certainly,  that  certain  brilliant  folk  are  extremely 
happy  in  Hollywood. 

Only  Bob  Montgomery  isn't  one  of  them. 

There  are  such  fine  lines  of  distinction  between  Bob  Mont- 
gomery    the    actor,     Bob     Montgomery     the    scholar,     bob 


Montgomery  the  business  man,  that  he  is  constantly  straddling 
one  side  of  the  fence  or  the  other.  He  is  never  wholly  actor, 
wholly  business  man,  wholly  aesthete. 

He's  mixed  up  as  all  get  out. 

When  an  actor  of  Montgomery's  standing  openly  slates  that 
this  year,  right  now — 1936-1937 — will  tell  the  tale  of  his  career 
as  an  actor  in  Hollywood,  it's  news.  When  that  statement 
carries  sincerity  and  conviction  you  know  darned  tootin'  it's 
news.  Not  to  see  Bob  Montgomery  a  year  hence  because,  as  he 
says,  he  will  no  longer  be  worth  seeing  under  Hollywood  guid- 
ance, or  not  to  see  him  because  a  new,  a  different,  a  real  Hob 
Montgomery  will  have  taken  his  place  on  the  screen,  is  an  excit- 
ing bit  of  information.  But  behind  the  news,  intriguing  as  it  is, 
is  something  even  more  piquantly  worth  while 

It's  the  man  Montgomerj ,  himself. 

Five  minutes  with  the  Montgomery  person  and  even  the 
stupidest  individual  grasps  the      |  PLEASE  TURN   i<>  PAGE  109  J 
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She  wouldn't  sign  an  assault  complaint  against  him  or  even 
sue  for  divorce,  as  she  first  threatened. 
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OULD  you  be  interested,  by  any 
chance,  in  knowing  just  what  Clark  Gable 
and  Carole  Lombard  do  of  an  evening  at 
home? 

They  pop  corn! 

They  both  have  their  own  poppers  anc 
the  masculine  howling  and  feminine  squea 
ing  that  goes  on  while  the  innocent  corn 
pops  away  is  just  something,  that's  all. 


ITTLE  Elizabeth  Montgomery  sat  in  her  father's  dressing 
room  and  notched  her  actor  daddy  make  up. 

"And  what  do  you  think  of  your  father  as  an  actor,  Eliza- 
beth?" Madge  Evans  asked  her. 

Bob  turned  around  with  a  huge  pow- 
der   puff    in    one    hand.       "Probably 
ashamed   of  him   at    this  point,"    he 
loan  Blondell  still         grinned,  and  went  on  powdering. 
holds  an  exclusive 
franchise   on    Dick 
Powell's  heart.  We  ^_ 

expect    her    to         LLEANOR  POWELL'S  neighbors  got 

make  it  permanent  6     .  . 

a  pretty  eyeful  from  their  upstairs  win- 
dows last  week.  Those  that  crawled  out 
of  bed  early  enough  saw  her  dancing  in  a 
pair  of  shorts  on  the  roof  of  her  garage. 

"The  doctor  said  I  needed  sun," 
Eleanor  explains,  "'and  the  studio  said  I 
needed  dancing  practice.  So  I  had  the 
garage  roof  covered  with  special  tap  wood 
and  now  in  the  morning  and  late  after- 
noon I  go  up  there  and  get  both.  Pretty 
good  idea,  dontcha  think?" 


T, 


HERE  are  whispers  and  whispers  in 
the  air  these  days  about  the  lovely  Jean 
Harlow.  Jean,  who  is  the  most  demo- 
cratic of  stars,  has  her  set  closed  tightly 
against  all  visitors.  "Even  the  Presi- 
dent himself  couldn't  penetrate  that 
set,"  the  studio  says. 

Illness  is  one  of  the  excuses  offered. 
Inability  to  remember  her  lines  is 
another  unlikely  alibi  .  .  .  disappoint- 
ment in  love  is  another.  But  whatever 
it  is,  Jean  keeps  to  herself  and  says 
nothing. 
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HAT  really  happened  to  that 
swell  romance  between  Mary  Carlisle  and 
Paul  Mitchel,  England's  "Long  Distance 
Troubadour"  sportsman,  may  be  only  a 
ma  Iter  of  time  and  the  Atlanlii  <  )<  ean 
but  he  reai  hed  I  lollywood  hot  on  the  trail 
at  last,  and  got  a  pretty  cool  reception 


Mary  said  "Hello,"  calmly,  and  then 
remarked  she  was  just  off  to  Northern 
California  before  starting  to  Europe  on 
her  vacation. 

"And  so  I  didn't  propose,"  Paul  told 
his  friends,  unhappily.  "Still,  you  never 
can  tell  what  will  happen  in  this  town.*' 
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'()  there  goes  another  marriage  plop. 
It's  a  pretty  tragic  story  when  you  know 
the  inside  of  it,  but  Polly  Moran  will  say 
only  that  Martin  Malone  left  her  at  a  cafe, 
got  pretty  tight,  and  fortunately  waited 
until  they  got  home  to  start  the  fireworks. 
They  drove  in  arguing,  and  then  neigh 
bors  heard  the  rumpus  and  rang  for  a 
police  squad.  "He  go1  his  gun  and 
threatened  to  shoot  me,"  Polly  told  them. 
"He  held  it  against  my  head  and  pulled 
the  trigger.  If  a  cartridge  hadn't 
jammed  I'd  be  dead  now 


Irving  Thalberg  and 
Norma  Shearer  at  a  pre- 
view of  her  new  picture. 
And  is   he   proud   of   her 
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'IC.X  right  there,"  said  Joan  Craw- 
ford to  Robert  Taylor,  holding  out  the 
little  book. 

lie  took  it.  looked  inside— and  found  a 
collection  of  autographs  worth  a  minia- 
ture fortune,  beginning  with  the  scribbled 
signature  of  Nod  Coward. 

"I'm  going  to  start  another  one  nexl 
week.''  said  Joan  proudly.  "I've  been 
collecting  them  for  j  ears  " 

Taylor's  name  filled  the  last  open  space 
in  the  book.    Whi<  h  i    an  answer  of  sorts 
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to  you  amateur  autograph  hunters  who've 
wondered  a  little  lately  about  your  status 
in  this  man's  world. 
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IETTING  his  young  son  off  to 
camp  after  his  siege  with  measles,  has 
put  Chester  Morris  right  on  the  border 
line  of  insanity.  First  fie  forgot  the 
sleeping  bag  and  traffic  was  held  up 
while  Chet  shopped  for  the  bag.  They 
made  a  second  attempt  to  get  aivay  and 
suddenly  Mrs.  Morris  let  out  a  scream 
that  brought  them  back  in  a  hurry. 
They  had  forgotten  to  purchase  a  mess 
kit.  And  so  it  went  on  until  camp  was 
practically  ready  to  disband  before  the 
Morris  family  finally  got  themselves 
and  their  boy  off. 


T, 


HE  lost  has  been  discovered.  Egbert 
is  found. 

Egbert,  a  wayward  swan,  was  pur- 
chased several  years  ago  by  Mary  Brian 
and  W.  C.  Eields  and  turned  out  on 
beautiful  Toluca  Lake.  Each  agreed  to 
own  half,  but  Fields  petted  and  pampered 
his  half  until  Mary's  half  hardly  noticed 
her.  And  then  came  a  sad  day  for  neigh- 
bors, Mary  and  Bill.     Egbert  left  home. 

Two  years  later,   long  after   Bill   had 


moved  from  the  lake,  Mary  was  walking 
along  the  shore  and  there,  to  her  amaze- 
ment, was  Egbert,  home  again. 

Word  was  immediately  sent  to  Fields. 
who  insisted  upon  being  taken  back  for  a 
reunion  with  Mary  and  Egbert  again. 


H 
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'TARS  who  accept  a  role  in  which  they 
have  to  box  professionals  for  screen  thrills, 
or  live  through  an  earthquake  or  shoot  up 
a  mob  of  gunmen  kinda  expect  a  little 
rough  and  tumble,  but  "They  Met  In  a 
Taxi"  isn't  supposed  to  carry  any  sus- 
pense of  that  kind  at  all. 

So  was  Henry  Mollison  upset  last  week 
when,  in  a  single  day,  he  got  a  cut  lip 
from  Chester  Morris  who  forgot  to  pull  a 
playful  punch,  twisted  his  foot  badly 
when  being  carried  into  a  room,  and  then 
banged  his  shoulder  out  of  joint  when  he 
flopped  bitterly  into  a  nearby  sofa. 

He's  convinced  he'll  eventually  die  in 
bed. 


Hollywood's  newest  rave.  French 
Simone  Simon,  with  her  director. 
Irving  Cummings.  They're  at  the 
Troc  alter  previewing  her  first  pic- 
ture, "Girl's  Dormitory."  Right,  Mar- 
garet Sullavan  and  agent  Leland 
Hayward  at  Ginger  Rogers'  birth- 
day party  at   the  Cocoanut  Grove 


IGHBROW  Item:  The  Southern 
California  Blue  Book  this  year  will  drop 
(summarily)  the  Clark  Gables  because 
they  dared  to  separate.  It  will  add  the 
names  of  D.  W.  Griffith  and  Basil  Rath- 
bone,  who've  both  behaved. 

Which  doesn't  have  anybody  in  the 
colony  going  to  bed  with  a  sick  head- 
ache, because  anyway  Douglass  Mont- 
gomery is  the  only  Hollywood  actor  of 
all  the  original  Blue  Bookers  who  has 
managed  to  stay  in — and  he  spends 
most  of  his  time  in  England. 


I  T  was  so  hot,  and  all  around  the  island 
the  Pacific  boomed  invitingly,  and  after 
all  this  was  Catalina — .  So  Donald 
Woods  left  the  location  camp  and  sneaked 
off  to  a  little  cove  and  went  splash  into 
the  first  ripple.  The  water  was  pleasant 
and  cool,  so  he  went  for  a  fifteen  minute 
swim,  and  then  headed  back  toward  the 
cove;  but  when  he  got  there  the  sands 
were  bare — and  so  was  he — because  all 
his  clothing  (which  wasn't  much  in  the 
first  place)  was  gone. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  was 
grateful  for  seaweed,  which  he  draped 
generously  about  him — and  then  on  his 
way  back  to  camp  he  discovered  the 
culprit.  Trotting  slowly  alongabusy  street 
was  a  little  ragged  dog — and  between  its 
teeth  was  one  leg  of  Donald's  pants.     So 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freddie 
March  have  fun  at  Sardi's 
after  roughing  it  for  two 
months  in  the  woods.  With 
them     is     John     Cromwell 
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he  and  the  pup  traded;  ''It  seemed  just  as 
happy  with  the  kelp,  anyway,"  Don  told 
the  grinning  camp  afterwards. 

Q 

\_/OME7IMES  a  wife  can  overdo  the 
retiring-wifie  act  and  well  does  Mrs. 
Warren  Hull  know  it.  When  Warren 
was  signed  by  Warner  Brother-.  Mr-. 
Hull,  a  nonprofessional,  decided  to  keep 
well  in  the  background  and  refused  to  be 
photographed  with  her  husband  or  be 
mentioned  in  his  interviews. 

And  then  the  unexpected  happened. 
Warren  was  repeatedly  called  one  of 
Hollywood's  most  eligible  bachelors  by 
all  the  gossip  columnists.  But  when. they 
began  mentioning  him  this  way  and  that 
way  about  girls  he  had  never  met,  the 
Hulls  decided  the  farce  was  over. 

Mrs.  Hull  even  visits  her  husband  at 
the  studios  these  davs. 


T, 


HE  director  may  be  the  best.  The 
set  ma}-  be  the  grandest.  Her  frock  the 
most  beautiful.  But  Eleanor  Powell  still 
has  her  mother  as  her  constant  advisor 
during  rehearsal  or  shooting  of  a  scene. 
For  no  matter  who  tells  Eleanor  her 
dancing  is  perfect,  she  calls  on  mother  for 
her  reaction  and  she  gets  it. 

"The  dance  is  fair,"  her  mother  may 
say,  "but  when  you  turn  to  the  left  it 
makes  an  ugly  neckline.  I  think." 

And  that  settles  it.  The  left  turn  is 
changed  and  so  is  every  other  gesture 
until  mother,  in  her  honesty,  proclaims 
it  perfect. 


M. 


lOST  girls  in  Hollywood  would  give 
ten  dates,  with  any  man  in  town,  for  one 
date  with  James  Stewart,  but   there  are 


times  when  James,  all  unknowingly,  does 
gel  in  the  way. 

When  Barbara  Stanwyck  and  Bob 
Taylor  repair  to  the  studio  commissary 
for  one  of  those  Icte-a-trtc  luncheons  and 
Jimmy  just  ambles  in  and  draws  up  at 
the  same  table,  there  is  a  lull  that  tops 
all  lulls  and  brings  to  mind  the  old  adage 
that,  after  all,  "three  are  a  crowd." 

A  fat  lot  the  Stewart  fella  cares,  at 
that,  for  day  after  day  finds  Jimmy 
horning  right  in. 


T, 
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O  be  as  nonchalant  as  Frank  Capra, 
the  director,  is  the  ambition  of  every 
director  in  the  business.  Capra, 
for  instance,  finished  the  last  scene  of 
the  important  production,  "Lost  Hori- 
zon" late  one  afternoon  and  calmly  bid 
adieu  to  cast  and  producer,  Harry 
Cohn. 

The  eyes  of  the  producer  nearly 
popped  forth. 

"Goodbye?"  he  said.  "You  mean 
you're  going  some  place  with  this  pic- 
ture on  your  hands?" 

"Oh  sure,"  Capra  shrugged.  "When 
I  come  back  in  several  weeks  I'll  know 
better  what  I  have  in  this  picture. 
Goodbye." 

And  he  went.  Columbia  can't  get 
over  it. 


T, 


HEY  had  to  use  a  real  soda  fountain, 
with  Cecilia  Parker  as  the  pretty  jerker, 
for  "Old  Hutch." 

It  was  a  pretty  warm  day. 

So  after  the  scene  was  finished  Cecilia 
had  a  brilliant  idea. 

"I'll  make  you  all  sodas,"  she  offered — ■ 
and  the  gang  came  flocking  in  one  after 
another. 

She'd  forgotten  there  were  about  two 
hundred  on  the  location. 

And  it  took  her  two  hours. 


HE  heat  wave  did  some  plenty  drastic 
things  to  the  movie  business  but  it  did 
show  up  a  lot  of  human  kindness  among 
the  hardhearted  director  group.  Scenes 
were  changed  at  the  last  minute  so  that 
people  like  Bill  Powell,  scheduled  to  work 
in  a  fur  coat,  could  read  his  lines  in  silk 
pajamas;  and  one  picture  with  an  Alaska 
setting  was  postponed. 

Funniest,  though,  was  the  quick  de- 
cision to  shoot  the  sequence  in  "Libeled 
Lady"  where  Spencer  Tracy  acts  in  his 
underclothes — because  when  Spence  ar- 
rival at  the  studio  he  carried  a  little  "  Xo 
Visitors"  closed-set  sign  and  tacked  it 
up  on  the  sound  stage  door. 

Which  is  the  first  intimation  Holly- 
wood ever  had  that  Tracy  is  bashful. 


Yo 


()V  just  can't  win,  thinks  Oscar  the 
Bootblack  this  month  —  anyway  he's 
pretty  morose. 

He's  the  shoeshine  man  at  Paramount, 
and  last  week  he  decided  to  give  a  real 
darky  shindig  down  in  Los  Angeles' 
Harlem.  So  among  other  attractions  he 
fixed  up  a  truckin'  contest,  with  swell 
prizes  and  everything — and  he  also  ar- 
ranged which  of  his  favorite  cuhlahd 
brethren  should  win. 

The  night  of  the  big  bust  came  along, 
all  the  guests  lined  up  for  a  good  slap- 
happy  dance  contest — and  then  in 
walked  Martha  Rave.  And  started 
truckin".     And    won! 


M. 


\ARTYRED  Celebrities:  Buddy 
Ebsen.  playing  a  scene  in  which  he  was 
supposed  to  eat  six  gooey  ice-cream  con- 
fections in  quick  succession,  had  to 
exist  through  six  retakes — or  thirty-six 
sundaes. 
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Left,  Darryl  Zanuck,  the  in- 
credibly young  looking 
head  of  20th  Century-Fox 
and  his  wife  at  the  pre- 
view of  "Girl's  Dormitory." 
His  studio  had  produced  it 


Irene  Dunne  and  her  hus- 
band. Dr.  F.  W.  Griffin,  at 
the  same  preview.  H  i  s 
practice  is  in  New  York, 
but  Irene  has  parsuaded 
him  to  build  a  house  in 
California  and  stay  awhile 


RNK  PHOTOS 
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Bill  Powell,  at  eleven  o'clock  one 
morning,  made  up  his  mind  after 
several  weeks  of  worry  to  cut  his  daily 
allowance  of  cigarettes  to  ten.  By 
noon  he  had  smoked  fifteen  for  fust 
one  scene. 

But  then,  as  many  will  point  out, 
they  get  paid  pretty  well. 


s, 


'O  now  Anne  Shirley's  sulking  mood- 
ily at  home,  and  Owen  Davis,  Jr.  is 
unhappy  and  the  studio  is  grim — having 
cut  Cupid's  wings. 

Owen  and  Anne  had  been  romancing 
madly  for  months,  and  then  he  was 
offered  a  part  in  his  father's  prize  play 
in  Maine,  and  back  he  went — leaving 
Anne  lonely  except  for  his  letters. 

Finally  he  wired  that  the  show  was 
opening.  Anne,  very  excited,  booked 
passage  on  the  first  plane  and  was  all 
set  to  fly  East  for  just  one  performance; 
but  she'd  made  the  mistake  of  arranging 
for  tickets  through  the  studio  transpor- 
tation department. 

And  RKO  is  taking  no  chances. 


w, 


HEN  Ginger  Rogers  finishes  this 
next  picture  of  hers  she'll  leave,  she  trusts 
and  hopes,  on  what's  commonly  known  as 
a  flying  trip  to  Europe.  Just  a  week  in 
London,  a  day  in  Paris. 

And  she's  persuaded  Margaret  Sulla- 
van  to  come  along.  Or  is  persuaded  the 
right  word?    Hank  Fonda's  in  London. 


O: 


NLY  a  few  weeks  ago  Fred  Astaire 
I  appeared  on  the  Radio  lot  riding  a  bicycle 
[  — said  he  got  tired  walking  up  and  down 

the  long  studio  streets — and  the  next 
'  day  Ginger  Rogers  came  pedaling  up  to 

the  set  on  a  bike  of  her  own. 


Three  days  later  some  fifty  or  sixty 
blue  and  white  bicycles  were  delivered  by 
special  van,  and  apportioned  out  to  the 
various  departments — props,  barber  shop, 
messenger  service,  wardrobe  and  so  forth. 

One  week  later  the  hospital  complained 
about  the  number  of  casualties. 

Came  the  day  when  Donald  Crisp, 
walking  sedately  into  a  sound  stage  for 
an  important  scene,  was  banged  into  and 
knocked  down  and  run  over  by  one  of  the 
more    shortsighted    messengers. 

Now  there  are  no  more  bicycles  at 
Radio. 


T, 


WO  years  ago,  while  John  Miljan 
was  making  a  personal  appearance 
tour  in  Chicago,  a  crowd  of  fans  sur- 
rounded him  for  autographs.  One 
girl,  more  anxious  than  the  others, 
snatched  his  pocket  handkerchief  and 
ran  off  .clutching  it  as  a  prize. 

Yesterday  John  received  a  box  con- 
taining six  beautiful  linen  squares 
hand-initialed,  with  a  note  from  the 
same  girl.  "My  conscience  has  both- 
ered me  ever  since,"  she  had  scribbled 
pathetically,  "so — here  you  are!" 


A: 


iND  while  we're  on  this  fan-snatch- 
ing tangent,  here's  a  little  irony  for  you. 
Ralph  Bellamy  got  a  swell  evening  scarf 
from  an  admirer,  for  his  birthday,  and 
wore  it  for  the  first  time  to  a  big  shindig — 
and  proud  he  was  of  it  too. 

But  afterward  the  autographers  caught 
him — and  the  first  thing  to  happen  was 
that  one  of  them  grabbed  the  scarf  and 
made  off. 

As  a  cynical  interpolation — d'yo.u  sup- 
pose it  was  the  same  fan?  She  might  have 
changed  her  mind,  you  know,  and  Ralph 
will  find  his  muffler  wrapped  around 
Clark  Gable's  throat  some  night  soon, 
mavbe! 


Scoop!  The  first  picture  of  Jeanette  Mac- 
Donald  and  Gene  Raymond  just  after 
they  had  announced   their  engagement 


Left,  Harold  Lloyd  and  his  seldom 
photographed  children,  Peggy  and 
Gloria.  Right,  Warner  Baxter,  Mrs. 
Baxter,  Lillian  Emerson  and  Phillip 
Reed  at  the  preview  of  "To  Mary — 
With  Love."  Mrs.  Baxter  seems  to 
think  her  best  beau  did  right  well 
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HAT  tall  lanky  James  Stewart  certainly 
must  have  something,  the  way  the  girls  clamor 
for  his  company. 

A  friend,  for  instance,  asked  Eleanor  Powell 
how  her  romance  with  Jimmy  was  coming 
along. 

"All  right,  I  guess,"  Eleanor  said,  looking 
slightly  worried,  "but  that  Ginger  Rogers  is 
certainly  competition." 

Strange  how  Jimmy  does  go  for  the  steppers, 
isn't  it? 


c 


AXDIDATES  for  the  most  squired  about 
girls  of  the  village  find  Jeanette  MacDonald 
and  Virginia  Bruce  rapidly  surpassing  Mary 
Brian  in  the  number  of  beaux  fluttering  about. 

Just  when  everyone  has  Virginia  nicely 
paired  off  with  some  attentive  swain,  up  she 
pops  with  Cesar  Romero  or  Henry  Fonda. 
Anil  just  when  Hollywood  is  positive  Bob 
Richie  is  out  and  Gene  Raymond  is  in,  Jeanette 
adds  to  the  confusion  by  appearing  with  James 
Stewart  for  lunch,  several  days  in  a  row. 

\\  ii.it  is  this  anyhow? 
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HAT  wonder  boy  of  the  village,  six- 
teen year  old  Mickey  Rooney,  has  or- 
ganized an  orchestra  and  is  now  open 
for  engagements.  "We'll  land  either 
in  The  Cocoanut  Grove  or  The  Troca- 
dero  in  no  time,"  Mickey  boasts  and 
those  who  know  Mickey  wouldn't  be 
at  all  surprised. 

Mickey  the  Maestro? 


I  f  ever  a  nervous  man  existed  in  Hollywood  it 
was  Robert  Taylor  that  first  week  of  "Camille." 
Bob,  it  seems,  had  never  once  glimpsed  Garbo, 
and  all  Saturday  and  Sunday  preceding  the 
Monday  work  began.  Bob  paced  nervously 
about  Wondering  if  she  would  like  him. 
Wondering  what  would  happen. 

In  just  such  a  frame  of  mind  he  appeared 
Monday  for  work  only  to  find  it  postponed 
until  Tuesday.  Tuesday,  with  Bob  growing 
more  hysterical  by  tin  moment,  came  around 
and  again  Bob  appeared.  Miss  Garbo  was 
making  tests  and  couldn't  begin  work,  he  was 
informed.  By  Wednesday  the  suspense  was 
terrible  but  Bob  finally  appeared  on  the  sit. 
completely  made  up  for  the  role  of  Armani, 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  (Irene  Hervey)  Allan  Jones 
are  back  from  their  honeymoon.  They 
are    at    the    Troc    with    June    Clayworth 


Two  Britons  meet  at  the  premiere  of  the 
English  production.  "Nine  Days  a  Queen" 
-  Freddie  Bartholomew  and  Elizabeth 
Allan    who   is   at   M-G-M    for    "Camille" 


only  to  discover  Garbo  wouldn't  be  working 
the  first  few  days  anyway. 

The  last  we  saw  ot  Mr.  Taylor  he  was  in  a 
corner  by  himself,  quietly  chewing  away  the 
scenery. 

"I  thought  this  Garbo  thing  was  a  myth," 
he  mumbled. 


Wi 


HEN  one  of  Hollywood's  stars  decides  to 
have  a  baby,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  interna- 
tional diplomacy,  real  estate  maneuvering  and 
big  business  for  the  contractors. 

At  least  it  was  in  the  case  of  Fay  Wray. 

When  Fay  learned  of  the  little  stranger's 
coming,  her  husband,  John  Monk  Saundi  rs, 
began  negotiations  with  Alexander  Korda  in 
London  for  his  release  as  a  contract  writer. 
Saunders  wanted  to  join  his  wife  in  America. 


T'S  a  new  kind  of  birthday  celebration 
and  Jean  Harlow  thought  it  up  herself. 
When  the  birthday  of  Barbara  Brown, 
her  stand-in.  came  around,  Jean  had 
everything  arranged.  She  had  wonder- 
ful little  surprises  happen  to  her  all 
day  long. 

Mysterious  little  packages  found 
their  way  to  Barbara's  chair  when 
she  came  back  to  it  on  the  set  after 
each  test.  A  car  whizzed  them  both 
off  to  the  Vendome  for  lunch.  Flowers 
found  their  way  to  her  home  in  the 
afternoon  and  in  the  evening  a  lim- 
ousine whirled  both  Jean  and  Barbara 
off  to  the  Biltmore  Bowl  another  big 
surprise  for  the  happy  and  thrilled 
stand-in. 

Not  a  bad  birthday  idea,  is  it? 


»XOW  what  a  happy  groom  gives  a  happy 
bride  in  Hollywood  for  a  wedding  gift? 
Well,  Alan  Jones  presented  Irene  Hervey  with 
an  enormous  diamond,  two  silver  fox  furs  and 
one  Packard  car — shining  and  new. 

When  a  friend  asked  Irene  if  she  had  any 
regrets  at  losing  Bob  Taylor,  she  twinkled  her 
dimples,  flashed  her  diamond,  caressed  her 
furs  and  dashed  gaily  away  in  her  Packard. 

We  think  she  meant  she  wasn't  sorry. 
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REDDIE  BARTHOLOMEW  has  been 

coaching  his  pal  and  stand-in,  Ray  Sperry,  for 
the  role  of  "Sid"  in  the  Twentieth  Century- 
Fox  production  of  "Tom  Sawyer." 

"I'll  come  over  and  be  your  stand-in  while 
you're  making  it,"  Freddie  promised,  "and 
then  you  come  back  and  be  my  stand-in  again. 
Of  course,  I  know  stand-ins  don't  make  as 
much  as  actors  but  I  tell  you,  Ray,  instead  of 
my  five  cents  allowance  a  day  I'll  try  to  get 
aunt  Cis  to  give  me  five  cents  a  week.  And 
then  we  can  make  up  for  it  when  I  get  back  to 
acting." 


KJl'ESS  what  brought  a  big  smile  and 
a  glad  cry  from  the  lips  of  Nordic 
Garbo. 

It  was  when  M-G-M  told  her  she  was 
to  begin  work  on  Stage  21.  That  stage, 
it  seems,  is  Greta's  goad  luck  stage  and 
now  her  hopes  for  "Camille"  are  soar- 
ing. 
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HF.  milk  and  champagne  baths  of  Anna 
Held  can  now  be  forgotten.  Jean  Parker  has 
a  weekly  hair  rinse  of  claret.  Phillip  of  Bev- 
erly Hills  discovered  Jean's  dark  tresses  have 
a  natural  dark  red  glint  thai  needed  to  be 
brought  out.  and  that  claret  was  the  only 
thing  that  would  do  the  trick. 

"It's  absorbed  by  the  hair  and  adds  to  the 
richness  of  natural  color  and  texture."  Phillip 
saj  s. 

No,  I'm  already  asked  him.  girls.  Beer 
will  not  do  the  trick. 

i  I'l  I  \M     n  RN   TO  PAl  i    80] 


Choir-boy 


n 
Hollywood 

Allan  Jones  rose  from  the 
depths — of  a  mine.  Here  is 
how  the  echo  of  his  silver 
notes,  laid  end  to  end,  made  a 
path  to  the  gold  of  Hollywood 
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Not  only  has  Allan 
Jones  sung  himseli 
to  stardom,  he's  also 
won  one  of  Holly- 
wood's most  popu- 
lar stars,  lovely 
Irene     Hervey 


FIFTY  years  or  so  ago  this  story  might  have  been  called 
"From  Pick  to  Pictures,"  or  "Al,  the  Miner  Boy  Alto." 
Good  old  Horatio  Alger,  the  do  or  die  fellow,  would  never 
have  passed  up  our  hero  for  his  "Strive  and  Succeed"  series 
For  Allan  Jones  is  a  frank-faced,  curly-haired  young  man  with 
a  wide  pleasing  smile,  honest  brown  eyes  and  a  glorious,  ringing 
tenor  voice  who  started  life  in  the  humble  cradle  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania coal  mines. 

Today  he  is  in  Hollywood,  and  the  experts  will  tell  you  that 
he  has  everything  it  takes  to  become  one  of  the  real  greats  of  the 
screen. 

Recently  he  played  and  sang  one  of  the  choice  romantic 
roles  of  the  season — Gaylord  Ravenal  in  "Show  Boat."       He 


By      KIRTLEY     BASKETTE 


was  the  handsome  young  tenor  in  "A  Night 
at  the  Opera."  His  arias  challenged  Nelson 
Eddy  in  "Rose  Marie." 

Allan  Jones  dug  for  his  luck.  He  cracked  open 
his  breaks.     Also  he's  a  Welshman. 

Song  is  the  national  heritage  of  the  Welshman 
and  there  are  probably  more  fine  voices  per  capita 
in  that  small  land  where  every  man  sings  than 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

He  came  into  the  world  with  the  equipment  for 
greatness — a  voice  handed  down  through  three 
generations.  His  grandfather  sang  and  taught 
others  in  the  Welsh  coal  mines  to  sing.  His 
father  loosed  his  strong  voice  as  his  brawny  arms 
broke  open  the  black  seams  of  Aberdare  in 
Wales,  and  Scranton  in  America. 

When  he  was  two  years  old,  Allan  remembers 
Daniel  Jones  as  he  held  his  boy  in  his  arms  and 
sang  to  him  the  ancient  folk  songs  of  the  Welsh. 
When  he  was  four,  Allan  singing  them  himself  in 
his  childish  soprano,  can  remember  his  father 
telling  him,  in  his  thick  Welsh  brogue: 

"Son,  you've  a  precious  thing  there — a  voice." 
He  could  tell — that  young,  and  one  day  taking  his 
son  by  the  hand  and  walking  him  next  door  to 
the  simple  miner's  house  of  worship  he  lifted  him 
up  on  a  chair  to  sing  "Ar  Hyd  A  Nos"  Vll 
Through  The  Night)  for  the  congregation. 

Allan  has  never  stopped  singing — from  that 
day  to  this. 
It  was  his  father's  dream  that  he  sing  for  the  world.     It  had 
been  his  father's  dream  for  himself,  but  somehow  his  youth 
went  into  the  mines.     Allan  was  his  second  chance,  at  an  un- 
realized ambition. 

"  You've  got  to  sing,  son,"  he  told  him.  "  You've  got  to  train 
yourself  to  sing.  It  means  study  and  hard  work.  1  can't  help 
you  much." 

Allan  knew  that.     Daniel  Jones  was  a  foreman  in  the  mines, 
but  even  a  foreman  doesn't  get  rich  in  the  Scranton  coal  fields. 
"I'll  help  myself,"  he  said. 

At  nine  Allan  was  the  soprano  soloist  in  the  church  next  door. 
A  little  later  he  sang  his  solos  in  alto.  When  he  was  twelve  he 
came  into  his  tenor  voice.  [  please  turn  to  page  1 12  \ 
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How  We  Feel  About 


The  whole  Abbe  family. 
"Mcma  was  in  a  play 
with  Joe  E.  Brown.  Pa- 
pa (who  is  taking  this 
picture)  once  worked 
for  PHOTOPLAY.  He 
made  beautiful  pictures 
of    the    movie    stars" 


By  PATIENCE,  RICHARD 


The  brilliant  Abbe  children.  Patience.  Richard,  and  John,  are  Hollywood. 
bound  to  make  a  picture,  "High  Wind  Over  Jamaica."  You  will  recall 
their  .utilising  book.  "Around  the  World  in  Eleven  Years,"  which  startled 
the  entire  literary  world.  Here,  in  the  same  frank,  inimitable  style,  tliey 
e.ivc  their  views  on  the  stars  and  stardom. 

By  Patience: 

N  the  first  place  movie  stars  get  rich  and  can  go  to  Europe 
every  year.    Then  they  can  also  have  private  swimming 
pools. 
If  I  were  a  movie  star  I'd  see  to  it,  with  the  money,  that 
other  poor  children  would  get  homes,  or  at  least  help 
them  out  in  some  way  if  I  could. 
If  I  were  a  movie  star  I  would  not  be  so  silly  as  to 
make  my  hair  pink  and  platinum  and  so  on  and  so 
forth.    I'd  leave  it  the  way  it  is. 
.^  I  like  being  in  the  cinema  because  you  meet  people 

and  a  lot  of  cinema  people  have  interesting  lives. 
I  am  a  city  slicker  and,  therefore,  like  hotels, 
restaurants,  theaters,  operas  and  beauty  shops. 
Richard  and  Johnnie  are  more  country  people. 
I   like  animals  more  than  anything  in  the 
world  and  when  you  are  a  movie  star  you 
get  a  chance  to  see  all  kinds  of  animals. 
My   favorite  animal  is  a  baby  lion  or  a 
baby  panther.    So  by  being  a  movie  star 
I  could  probably  have  one  of  these  for  a 
pet.     And  because  1  was  a  movie  star  I'd 
have  a   better  chance  to  keep  them  and  people 
would  say  that  would  be  okay. 
Fred  Astaire,   Ginger    Rogers,   Ronald  Colman,   Claudette 
Colbert,  Nelson  Eddy.  Eranchot  Tone.  Ma  Lupinoand  Jeanette 
MacDonald  are  my  favorite  movie  stars,  and  if  1  could  be  a 
movie  star  like  them  I'd  be  satisfied. 
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Becoming  Movie  Stars 


AND  JOHN  ABBE 


ILLUSTRATION     BY     FRANK     DOBIAS 
PHOTOGRAPHS     BY     ILSE     HOFFMANN 

I  like  Fred  Astaire  because  he  is  a  wonderful  tap  dancer  and 
a  wonderful  person. 

I  like  Ginger  Rogers  because  she  is  pretty  and  can  dance 
nicely  and  wears  chic  clothes. 

I  like  Ronald  Colman  because  he  acts  very  well  and  has  a 
good  speaking  voice. 

I  like  Claudette  Colbert  because  she  is  beautiful  and  very 
smart. 

I  like  Nelson  Eddy  because  he  is  good  looking  and  can  sing 
very  well. 

I  like  Franchot  Tone  because  he  is  handsome  and  sings  nicely. 

I  like  Ida  Lupino  because  she  looks  like  a  big  doll  and  has 
such  a  pretty  speaking  voice  and  lovely  blue  eyes. 

I  like  Jeanette  MacDonald  because — first  she  sings  and  acts 
very  well  and  besides  is  very  chic  looking. 

When  I  stood  up  before  the  movie  camera  it  bored  me  very 
much  because  the  lights  were  hot  and  I  had  tonsilitis,  although 
I  did  not  have  any  fever.  And  although  my  name  is  Patience 
I  felt  very  impatient.  But  that  is  the  price  you  have  to  pay 
when  you  are  a  movie  star. 

When  you  get  to  be  a  movie  star  people  think  you  are  not  the 
same  person  any  more  on  account  of  seeing  you  like  a  different 
person  than  you  are  in  school  and  so  on.  But  I  think  you  are 
the  same  person  anyway  unless  you  get  stuck  up,  and  nice 
people  don't  get  stuck  up. 

For  instance,  if  I  become  a  movie  star  I  will  be  the  same  to 
Harriet  Johnson,  my  girl  friend,  as  I  was  to  her  in  school  and 
before.  People  who  put  their  noses  up  and  say  "I  knew  you 
once,"  are  no  good.  [  please  turn  to  page  118  ] 


Patience  is  a  city  slicker.  Richard  and 
John  are  more  country  people — they 
hate  love  in  movies,  and  like  bicycles 
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Why  is  She  Neglected  ? 


STRANGE  how  blind  Hollywood  can  go  sometimes.  Think 
for  a  moment  of  its  current  treatment  of  Schumann-Heink. 
Il  was  just  a  little  less  than  a  year  ago  that  she  scored 
her  first  but  very  decisive  hit  in  pictures  in  Nino  Martini's 
starring  vehicle  "Here's  To  Romance."  Martini  was  making 
his  picture  debut,  also,  and  expected  to  register  terrifically,  but 
it  was  seventy-four  year  old  Ernestine  Schumann-Heink  who 
walked  away  with  the  preview  notices. 

The  battle  for  her  began  next  morning.  Jesse  Lasky  claimed 
he  had  her  under  contract.  All  the  studios  began  bidding  for 
her.  Finally  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  won.  They  instantly 
announced  starring  plans  for  her. 

I  l.ii  was  one  year  ago.  They  are  still  announcing.  Hut 
they  have  done  nothing,  which  I  think  is  the  silliest  mistake  of 
the  Hollywood  season  -the  most  sightless  maneuver  they  have 
ever  made,  for  this  woman,  this  unbeautiful  old  woman  has 

!?4 


greatness  upon  her.  This  woman  can  be  made  a  star — not 
alas  for  very  long — but  such  a  great  star  while  she  lasts  that 
her  art  will  affect  the  hearts  of  millions.  I  know  because — 
well- 
There  is  only  one  way  to  tell  this  story,  and  that  is  exactly 
as  it  happened  to  me. 

Sometimes,  you  know,  when  you  sit  down  to  write  a  story 
you  feel  that  you  must  put  it-  best  foot  forward,  that  you  must 
try   to  adorn  it   with  pretty   words  and  your  best  phrases 

But  sometimes,  fortunate  times,  you  neither  write  nor 
adorn — you  share.  Something  happen-  to  you  and  you  want 
to  get  it  down  on  paper  so  that  you  may  hand  it  around  as  a 
gift,  or  pa>-  it  as  you  would  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  the  thirsty. 
I  went  to  visit  Madame  Ernestine  Schumann  llcink.  once 
great  prima  donna  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  chosen  over 
and  over  again  as  one  of  the  ten  or  twelve  greatest   living 


women — Madame     Schumann-Heink,     who    at    seventy-four 
made  a  hit  in  the  movies. 

Into  a  bare  little  hotel  sitting  room  came  Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink.  A  massive,  sturdy,  square  old  woman,  in  a 
plain  blue  serge  dress  and  a  plain  blue  hat  perched  at  a  most 
unfashionable  angle  atop  her  white  hair. 

And  I  felt  my  hands  taken  in  two  strong,  warm  hands  that 
passed  a  warm  welcome  straight  into  my  heart,  I  found  myself 
looking  into  the  youngest,  gayest,  dancing  brown  eyes,  a  kiss 
a  mother  kiss — fell  on  my  cheek  and  the  richest  voice  I  have 
ever  heard  said,  "Ach,  my  child,  but  this  is  good,  it  is  very  good 
that  Gott  lets  us  see  each  other  again.  Let  me  look  well  at 
you.  How  long  is  it?  Ten  years — twenty  years — and  you 
have  grown  up  to  be  a  woman,  and  now  you  haf  little  babies  of 
your  own,  is  it  not  zzo  and  I  am  proud  of  you,  yes?  And  are 
you  not  proud  of  me  that  I  am  a  success  in  the  motion 
pictures?  Come — setzen  sic  sick — here  by  the  window  so  I  see 
you  well  and  we  will  talk." 

Now  it  was  eighteen  years  since  I  had  seen  Madame  Schu- 
mann-Heink. Then,  she  was  a  great  prima  donna  who  had 
come  to  give  a  concert,  and  I  was  a  cub  reporter  on  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald.  She  gave  me  an  interview  then,  amid  a 
thousand  and  one  other  things  and  people,  which  lasted  less — 
considerably  less — than  an  hour.  I  was  one  of  hundreds  of 
cub  reporters  and  famous  reporters  who  interviewed  her  upon 
a  triumphal  tour.  Yet  she  remembered  me — remembered 
everything  we  had  talked  about — how  determined  I  was  to 
have  a  family  in  spite  of  being  a  "working  girl" — all  my  hope^ 
and  ambitions  that  had  been  poured  out — and  after  eighteen 
years  we  met  again  as  friends. 

The  room  wasn't  bare  and  cold  and  ordinary  any  more. 
Schumann-Heink  was  in  it,  and  it  became  warm  and  rich — 
rich  in  feeling  and  gladness  and  suffering  and  humanity— 
because  you  knew  that  here  was  a  great  woman.  If  she  had 
never  been  on  any  list  at  all,  if  she'd  never  been  commanded  to 
sing  by  crowned  heads  and  cheered  to  the  rafters  by  wild 
crowds,  if  she'd  never  had  her  name  blazoned  in  headlights, 
you'd  know  she  was  great,  because  somehow  in  talking  to  this 


On  the  opposite  page,  left:  Madame  Schumann-Heink 
as  she  made  her  Metropolitan  debut  in  "The  Prophet." 
Right:  This  rare  photograph  shows  the  great  contralto 
thirty-three  years  ago — when  she  started  on  her  fare- 
well concert  tour.  But  she  never  retired,  and  now 
at    seventy-five    she    is    starting    another 


The  invincible  courage,  faith  and 
light-lieartedness  of  this  splendid 
woman  form  the  inspiring  back- 
ground for  a  vivid  word  portrait 


old  woman — I  use  old  as  something  lovely,  as  a  really  lovely 
word  when  I  apply  it  to  her — life  became  worth  living,  having 
lived,  going  on  living. 

"Tell  me  first  about  you,"  she  said,  sitting  right  on  the  edge 
of  her  chair  and  still  holding  my  hand,  "tell  me — ach,  show  me 
the  pictures  of  your  babies.  How  many?  Three"J  That  is 
fine — only  you  must  have  more,  too." 

Now  you  aren't  interested  particularly  in  my  babies,  nor  in 
the  rhapsodies  that  we  indulged  in  over  their  photographic 
likenesses.  But  she  meant  it,  you  see.  She  was  interested  in 
me,  in  my  children,  their  names,  where  they  went  to  school. 
That  is  what  has  kept  her  so  vital  at  seventy-five  that  she 
talk.^  about  a  three-year  motion  picture  contract  ;i 
Shirley  Temple  might.  Nothing  occurs  to  her  to  suggest  that 
at  seventy-five  you  are  not  exactly  looking  ahead  to  three 
years — probably  live  years — hard  work.  Because  she  IS  look- 
ing ahead  to  just  that — and  to  all  the  future. 

"I'm  so  glad  about  the  picture,"  I  said,  and  told  her  I  had 
seen  her  in  "Here's  to  Romance,"  with  Nino  Martini  and  that 
I  thought  she  was  grand,  the  grandest  thing  since  our  belove  1 
Marie  Dressier  left  us. 


By     ADELA     ROGERS 
ST.    JOHNS 
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When  Clark  Gable  met  the  gracious  Madame  Schumann- 
Heink  he  was  intrigued  by  her  rare  charm  and  simplicity 


"You  liked  it?"  she  said.  "Well,  if  you  could  know  how  I 
wept  and  wept  when  I  have  seen  that  I  am  a  success.  I  haf 
positively  wept  all  over  everyone  for  joy.  And  then,  you  see, 
they  gif  me  a  contract  so  I  have  work  to  do.  Is  not  God  good, 
that  at  seventy-five,  such  as  I  am,  he  has  found  work  for  me? 
Say  I  am  to  live  five  years — or  seven — I  can  look  ahead  now 
and  know  that  I  have  work,  that  I  can  take  care  of  all  those 
who  need  me,  that  I  will  have  something  to  do  for  them  with. 
It  is  perfectly  splendid — and  I  shall  make  good  pictures,  you 
will  see. 

"Only — it  is  very  odd — this  motion  picture  business.  I 
haf  had  to  speak  crossly,  once,  to  my  director.  I  am  ashamed 
but  it  had  to  be.  One  must  not  allow  oneself  to  be  misunder- 
stood— that  is  stupid,  you  see,  and  later  on  it  leads  to  un- 
happiness.  No,  when  you  arrive  and  the  place — so,  like  you 
call  a  cross-roads — and  there  is  mis- 
understanding,   that    is   the   place   to 


life  I  have  been  willing  to  work.  I 
know  what  a  joy  it  is,  but  I  know  also 
how  hard  it  is  and  that  one  must 
train  one's  mind  and  one's  body — for 
endurance.  Did  you  know  that  you 
cannot  sing  Wagner  until  you  have 
learned  to  sing  Mozart?  It  is  the 
range  of  life  that  is  important — you 
must  GROW — each  year,  each  day. 
Then  age  is  rich — rich  in  understand- 
ing. I  know  more  than  you  know,  is 
it  not  so?  Is  there  anything  I  have 
not  seen?  I  can  sit  very  still  and  -hut 
my  eyes — " 

She  shut  them.  She  is  like  a  child, 
like  every  great  actress,  she  acts  out 
each  thing  she  does  and  says,  "And 
when  I  think  back  over  seventy-five 
years,  I  have  an  answer  somewhere  to 
most  every  thing." 

Her  hand  patted  mine  in  a  sort  of 
benediction. 

"And  so.  you're  beginning  life  all 
over  again  —  at  seventy-five  —  in  the 
movies,"  I  said. 

"I  begin  again  at  seventy-five? 
Life  starts  each  moment.  Every 
moment  is  a  new  start.  That  is  why 
there  can  never  be  discouragement  for 
those  of  us  who  were  born  to  fight. 
Life  begins  anew  now — tomorrow — the  day  after — so  there  can 
be  no  defeat. 

"Do  you  know  that  when  I  went  into  vaudeville  I  had — 
this  is  not  to  make  it  sound  like  something,  this  is  the  truth— 
I  had  just  fifty  cents?" 

Her  eyes  grew  brighter  and  brighter.  "  Fifty  cents.  It  is  not 
very  much.  I  have  made  a  great  deal  of  money.  But — it 
goes.  There  is  so  much  need  here  and  there.  It  gets  away. 
My  son — now  he  has  made  me  what  you  call  annuities  so  that 
I  cannot  give  it  all  away,  which  is  perhaps  wise — still,  I  am 
the  old  war  horse — I  shall  find  work.  I  sing  in  the  greatest 
opera  houses.  Did  you  know  once  I  sang  for  Queen  Victoria, 
at  her  Jubilee?  But  of  course.  You  see,  that  is  what  I  meant 
about  how  lovely  it  is  to  be  old.  To  you.  Queen  Victoria,  she  is  a 
name  upon  a  page.     You  have  [please  turn  to  page  121] 


stop  and  have  explanations,  no?  So 
I  stop." 

Never  was  such  a  twinkle.  She  was 
never  beautiful,  Ernestine  Schumann- 
Heink,  as  the  world  rates  beauty.  On 
this  morning  she  had  not  so  much  as 
a  flick  of  powder  on  her  nose  and  her 
skin  was  like  fine,  brown,  wrinkled 
parchment,  with  a  thousand  lines 
.  traced  upon  it,  a  thousand  tales  writ- 
ten over  it. 

"They  say  I  will  have  too  much 
trouble  to  learn  my  lines — me,  Schu- 
mann-Heink,  who  have  learned  the 
whole  score  of  hundreds  of  operas! 
They  say  I  do  not  get  the  dialogue. 
So  I  stop — I  say,  'Look,  two  days  ago 
you  have  given  to  me  the  script  of 
"  Here  Is  to  Romance."  I  am  to  learn 
my  part.  I  begin.  Where  does  a 
woman  begin  to  learn  a  part?  Al  the 
beginning,  no?  So  I  do.  But  when 
we  come  to  shoot  with  the  camera, 
where  do  we  start?  At  the  hind  end. 
Of  course  I  do  not  know  that.'  So  I 
explain,  and  we  get  along  beautifully. 
Ach,  I  am  SO  willing  to  work.     All  my 


In   her   only   picture,   "Here's   to   Romance,"   with   Nino 
Martini,    she    was    hailed    as    another    Marie    Dressier 
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Pickford-Lasky's  "The  Gay  Desperado"  brings  Nino  Martini,  the 
Metropolitan's  youngest,  handsomest  tenor  back  to  the  screen. 
Upon  completion  oi  the  picture  he  returns  East  having  signed 
again  for  a  series  of  radio  broadcasts  over  a  national  hookup 


Walter  Connolly's  ability  to  be  amusing  in 
his  cups  was  applauded  on  the  stage  too.  Be- 
tween Walter  and  Joseph  Schildkraut  is  Miriam 
Hopkins  in  a  scene  from  "The  Affairs  of 
Anatol."  Right,  Mary  Boland  began  as  leading 
lady  to  Robert  Edeson.  She  was  a  tragedienne! 


George  Arliss  began  his  American  stage 
career  in  1901.  Here  he  is  in  "Poldekin" 
in  1920  B.H.  (before  Hollywood).  Una 
Merkel  made  her  first  hit  as  the  gig- 
gler  in  "Cogue tte."  At  her  left  is 
Helen  Hayes;  the  boy  is  Andrew  Lawlor 


Clarky  Gable  got  his  first  big  break 
when  the  producers  of  the  Broad- 
way play  "Machinal"  in  1929 
wanted  a  he-man  hero.  He  played 
opposite  Zita  Johann.  Below,  three 
guesses  on  this.  They're  those 
dancing  divinities,  Fred  and  Adele 
Astaire  in  "The  Band  Wagon,"  1931 


Upper  right,  Eddie  Robinson,  goatee  etc., 
starred  in  "Juarez  and  Maximilian."  He 
was  Diaz  and  you  see  he  was  toting  a  gun 
even  then.  Above,  Leslie  Howard  was  as 
serious-minded  ten  years  ago  when  Edna 
May  Oliver  was  scolding  him  in  "Isobel" 
as  he  is  now.  For  years  the  idol  of  West 
Coast  stock,  Lewis  Stone  played  in  "Bun- 
ny" with  Henry  Stephenson,  Hilda  Spang 
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With  the  completion  of  "Swinq  Time"  with  Fred  Astaire.  one  of 
Ginger's  most  cherished  dreams  will  come  true — she  will  have 
a  straight  dramatic  role  in  "Mother  Carey's  Chickens."  The 
ambitious  Miss  Rogers  has  recently  had  a  song  published  too 
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Madeleine  Carroll's  first  Hollywood  venture  was  a  flop.  But 
W anger  brought  the  British  beauty  back  for  "The  Case  Against 
Mrs.  Ames"  and  critics  and  public  applauded.  In  private.  Mrs. 
Phillip   Astley,   she  is  the   only  star  ever  presented  at  court 


Left,  John  Howard  plays  the  young 
brother  of  Ronald  Cohnan;  Margo  is 
the  Russian  girl  who  tries  to  make 
him  happy  in  exile.  Below,  Ronald 
Cohnan  (Bob  Conway,  the  adven- 
turer) and  Jane  Wyatt  are  the  lovers 
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Architects  the  country  over  make  spe- 
cial trips  to  study  the  magnificent  Tibe- 
tan lamasery,  Shangri-La.  built  on  the 
set.  Its  gardens  and  pools  look  as  ii 
they  have  been  there  for  centuries.  H. 
B.   Warner  is   Chang,   the   philosopher 
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James  Hilton's  internation- 
ally known  best  seller  is 
being  produced  by  Colum- 
bia. Directed  by  Frank 
Capra,  it  will  cost  nearly 
$2,000,000.  It  is  an  en- 
thrallingly  adventurous 
tale  with  a  deep  spiritual 
meaning.  In  the  Valley  of 
the  Moon,  in  Tibet,  five 
stranded  people  find  a 
new  world,  contentment, 
and  longevity.  In  addition 
to  the  stars  above,  the  cast 
includes  Edward  Everett 
Horton,  C.  Aubrey  Smith, 
and  Isabel  Jewell.  Sam 
Jaffe,  as  the  High  Lama, 
is  one  of  the  most  color- 
ful characters  in  the  film 


oyici  at  V  Lou 


When  the  studio  can  spare  her.  Joan  In  "The  Gorgeous  Hussy  Joanae  is  en- 
Crawford  does  everything  up  brown  in  chanting  in  lavender  and  old  lace.  Bob 
her  Brentwood  pool.  Playing  liie  saver  Taylor  (above)  is  one  of  her  three  leading 
is    "Boopshen."    her   pet   dachshund  men.      And   this,   they   say,   is   WORK! 


Why  JOAN  CRAWFORD 

REMAINS  GREAT 


She's  as  generous,  kind,  and  warmhearted  as 
ever — despite  her  rise  to  fame  and  fortune 


By     IDA     ZEITLIN 


LIKE  the  rest  of  the  world  I've  been  hearing  and  reading 
stories  about  Joan  Crawford,  in  the  course  of  the  last  five 
years,  that  have  left  me  dizzy — the  new  Joan  and  the  old 
Joan,  the  gay  Joan  and  the  broody  Joan,  Joan  the  friendly  and 
Joan  the  unapproachable,  simple  as  a  frisking  lamb  on  Monday, 
on  Tuesday  more  inscrutable  than  a  couple  of  Orientals  in  a 
Mae  West  film.  Like  you  perhaps,  I've  asked  myself  what  it 
was  all  about.  And  when  I  got  the  chance,  I  made  it  my  busi- 
ness to  inquire. 

I  found  Miss  Crawford  on  the  set  of  "The  Gorgeous  Hussy," 
looking  radiant  in  a  silvery,  hoop  skirted  ball  gown  that  seemed 


A  new  world  of  books  and 
music  was  opened  to  Joan 
through  the  devotion  of 
Franchot  Tone.  He  plays  in 
"The  Gorgeous  Hussy"  too 


to  float  about  her  as  she  moved,  but 
actually  weighed  plenty.  The  set  was 
hot — even  to  one  normally  clothed  and 
sitting  still.  She  had  been  dancing  one 
of  the  bouncy  dances  of  the  period  — 
skip  and  glide  and  round  and  round — 
over  and  over  and  over  again,  till  the 
cameras  had  caught  every  angle  the 
way  they  wanted  it.  Released  at  last, 
she  made  for  her  dressing  room.  Four 
times — I  counted — she  was  stopped. 
Would  she  talk  to  this  man  who 
wanted  an  appointment  for  an  inter- 
view? Would  she  pose  with  this  girl 
who'd  been  signed  by  another  lot? 
Would  she  autograph  a  couple  of 
photos?  Would  she  do  anything  but 
sit  down  and  rest  and  cool  off  and  be 
comfortable  for  a  moment  before  she 
was  called  back  to  work? 

She  talked,  she  posed,  she  signed — 
with  grace  and  good  humor.  "  Do  you 
have  to?"  I  asked,  when  she  finally  sat 
in  peace — except  for  me — at  her  dress- 
ing table. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  she  said.  "Once  I 
was  so  desperately  tired  that  I  refused. 
Later,  I  learned  that  the  boy  who'd 
been  sent  out  to  do  the  job  was  going 
to  be  fired.  I  managed  to  prevent 
that.  But  it  has  haunted  me  ever 
since.  Whenever  I  feel  an  impulse  to 
say  no,  this  specter  rises  and  moos: 
'Maybe  somebody's  job  depends  on 
it.'  So  I  say  'yes.'  Because  if  you've 
ever  known  what  it  means  to  need  a 
job,  you  don't  forget  it. 

"One  experience  of  my  own  is  burnt 

into  my  mind.    I  was  in  Chicago  with 

just  two  dollars  of  my  own  and  no  one 

to  turn  to.     I  went  to  the  office  of  a 

man  who  staged  cabaret  revues.     It 

was  crowded   with   girls — prettier,    more   experienced,    better 

dressed  than  I  was.     But  all  I  could  sec  was  that  two  dollars 

between  myself  and  panic.     So  I  broke  through  the  line,  and 

went  in.    'I've  got  to  have  a  job,'  I  told  him.    '  I  know  I'm  not 

as  good  as  those  girls  out  there,  but  I  must  have  a  job.'     He 

probably  realized  my  desperation,  because  he  gave  me  one.    So 

who  am  I  to  play  hob  with  other  people's  jobs?" 

Was  this  the  new  Joan  or  the  old?  There  seemed  to  be  a 
strong  link  binding  the  two.  The  star  of  today  wasn't  turning 
her  back  on  the  girl  who  had  known  misery  and  want.  Rather, 
she  seemed  to  have  learned  from    |  pi.i  \si    11  k\   id  i'u;k96] 
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Scandal,  heartbreak, 
a  chance  for  success 
— all  follow  swiftly  in 
this  romantic  story 
of  a  beautiful  script 
girVs  colorful  career 


Synopsis: 

Sue  Martin  came  to  Hollywood 
after  winning  a  beauty  contest  in 
Tremont,  her  home  town.  When 
her  two  weeks'  contract  was  not 
renewed,  she  stayed,  too  proud  to 
go  back  to  her  school-teaching  job 
and  Tommy,  the  boy  she  loved. 
While  working  in  a  dance  chorus 
Hill  Lederer,  a  Mammoth  Studio 
liireitor,  saw  her,  became  interested 
and  made  her  his  script  girl,  hoping 
to  train  her  to  become  an  actress. 
The  directing  of  his  latest  picture, 
"Breakfast  for  Two,"  was  suddenly 
taken  away  from  Hill  and  given  to 
Paul  Elsmere,  brilliant  playwright 
and  director.  Hill  was  discouraged 
and  bitter.  II V  became  very  drunk 
and  telephoned  Sue,  who  met  him 
mid  drove  him  home  in  the  rain. 
While  her  clothes  were  drying,  she 
'wrapped  herself  in  one  of  Bill's 
drew  nr;  gowns  mid  agreed  to  have 
supper  with  him.  Suddenly  there 
tens  the  sound  of  a  car  in  the  drive, 
footsteps,  and  a  girl's  voice  said: 
"There's  Hill.'  I  can  ,. .  /' 
through  the  window.'  lie's — he's 
— got  company!"  The  story  con- 
tinues— 
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She  waded  in  toward  the  beach, 
looked    up — and    then    gasped 


N 


0  use,"  Bill  said.  "They  saw  us,  Duchess.  And 
you're  not  going  to  hide  in  any  closets — as  they  used 
to  in  the  old  silents!" 

"They — "     She  began,  hugging  the  bathrobe  around  her. 

Bill  arose.  "Hold  everything,"  he  commanded,  "and  don't 
be  provincial,  Duchess.  The  heroics  of  the  gay  nineties  are 
out." 

Toto  had  opened  the  door,  and  four  people  trouped  in.  In 
a  flash  of  panic,  Sue  saw  that  one  was  Sol  Kessler,  the  head  of 
Mammoth;  and  with  him  was  Alma  Allen!  Alma  Allen's  green 
eyes  fastened  avidly  upon  her  with  an  almost  catlike  intensity. 
The  second  man  was  unknown  to  Sue,  but  she  recognized  the 
other  girl  as  Peggy  Storm,  a  well-known  star.  Peggy  was  a 
slim,  redheaded  sprite  with  a  mutable  mouth  that  was  made 
for  pleasure.  She  gave  the  impression  that  if  one  touched  a 
wet  finger  to  her,  she'd  sizzle.  Hollywood  knew  her  as  the 
"Virgin  Vamp." 

"Hello,  Bill!"  they  all  said,  in  chorus.  Their  eyes  had 
nicked,  for  one  moment,  to  Sue,  then  ignored  her.  Sol  Kessler, 
stout,  swarthv,  with  a  face  like  a  malignant  puck,  walked  over 
to  Bill. 

"Where  you  been?"  he  demanded.  His  eyes  went  back  to 
Sue.  They  opened  a  little  wider  "Isn't  that  your  script 
girl?"  he  asked  unblush- 
ingly.  Then  he  dismissed 
her.  He  said  to  Bill:  "I've 
been  trying  to  reach  you 
all  evening." 

"Yeah?"  said  Bill  truc- 
ulently. "What  is  this,  a 
gag?"  He  turned  to  Sue. 
"This  is  Sol  Kessler,  the 
big  boss,  Sue;  and  this  is 
Jimmy  Frost,  the  guy  who 
dishes  up  the  dirt  on  the 
stars.  Sue  Martin,  gentle- 
men. And  this  is  our  own 
Alma  Allen,  and  Peggy 
Storm.  She's  with  Enter- 
prise Pictures." 

The  introductions  were 
acknowledged  briefly.  Sue 
wanted  to  sink  into  the 
floor  as  their  bright,  know- 
ing eyes  swept  her  with  a 
veiled  amusement,  seem 
ing  to  penetrate  her  flimsy 
raiment  through  to  the 
warm,  blushing  skin  be 
neath.  Bill  was  explain- 
ing how  they'd  both  been 
caught  in  the  storm.  He 
admitted  cheei fully,  that 
he'd  been  drunk,  and  ex- 
plained that  Toto  was 
trying  to  repair  Sue'? 
dress.  They  listened  po 
litely,  their  disbelief  plain 
ly  visible. 

Sol  Kessler  turned  to 
Bill. 

"I  been  looking  fo: 
you,"  he  repeated.  "You 
didn't  come  to  my  office, 
like  I  asked  you  in  my 
note,  Bill." 

"No,  I  didn't,"  said 
Bill  bluntly.  "What  the 
hell  for,  Sol?  You  said 
Paul  Elsmere  was  taking 
over    when    he    arrived." 

"Yeah!"  interrupted 
Sol  Kessler,  shaking  his 
massive    head.      "I    did! 


Say,  after  all,  Bill — Elsmere's  one  of  the  biggest  names  in  the 
world!  If  he  directs  his  own  plays,  think  of  the  box  office! 
Getting  him  signed  for  Mammoth  is  the  biggest  scoop  Ilollv- 
wood  ever  saw.  But  I  got  a  fine  picture  for  you,  too,  Bill. 
Peggy  is  coming  over  with  us — and  you're  going  to  make 
'Circumstantial  Evidence' — with  her!" 

Bill  Lederer's  eyes  suddenly  sparkled.  He  whirled  upon 
Kessler.  That  gargoyle  was  chuckling  and  nodding.  "Sixty 
thousand  we  had  to  pay  Enterprise  for  the  story,"  he  gurgled. 
"And  they  held  us  up  for  Peggy — but  Sol  Kessler  gets  what  he 
wants!" 

Peggy  Storm,  electric,  vivid  as  a  lance  of  scarlet  flame, 
went  over  to  Bill  and  kissed  him  lightly.  "I've  wanted  to  do 
that  part  all  year,"  she  murmured;  "and  now  I'm  going  to, 
and  you're  going  to  direct  it,  darling!    Isn't  it  grand.  Bill?" 

Bill's  eyes  raked  them,  took  in  Sue,  sitting  immutable,  alone 
for  all  the  presence  of  the  others.  "Thanks,  Sol,"  he  said, 
quietly.  "Peggy  will  play  the  part  of  Mrs.  Challoner  of 
course.  Outside  of  that  I'll  select  my  own  cast  Now,  the 
courtroom." 

Sue  listened.  She  was  an  outsider  here.  A  mere  script  girl 
flung  into  a  compromising  situation  by  capricious  fate,  with 
one  of  Hollywood's  leading  and  youngest  directors.     It  would 

mean  nothing  in  Bill's  life, 
but  she  wondered  what  it 
would  mean  to  her. 

Toto  was  serving  drinks. 
Bill  and  Kessler  were  now 
in  earnest  consultation.  She 
was  glad,  for  Bill's  sake, 
that  this  new  and  greater 
assignment  had  come  to 
him.  Peggy  Storm  listened 
as  the  two  men  talked. 
Alma  Allen,  glittering,  beau- 
tiful in  her  worldly-wise 
manner,  turned  her  ini- 
tiated eyes  to  Sue  and 
smiled  from  behind  the 
.creen  of  a  watchful  and 
oortentous  silence. 

"  Let's  have  some  music," 
Alma  said,  and  turned  to 
the  radio.  Jimmy  Frost 
came  to  Sue's  side  smiling. 
His  were  the  sharp,  clever 
features  of  the  brash  and 
unsatisfied  sensualist.  His 
eyes  narrowed  as  he  looked 


at     Sue 
asked. 

"I'm 
mured, 
these — ' 


"Dance?"     he 
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sorry,"  she  mur- 
"  Not — not — in 
She  indicated  the 
voluminous  dressing  gown. 

"What's  the  difference?" 
he  argued.  "  No  one  to  see 
us  here.  Just  around  the 
room?  Please!" 

Hardly  knowing  why,  she 
arose,  hugging  the  gown  to 
her.  She  met  Alma  Allen's 
cryptic  eyes  and  felt  the 
blood  rush  to  her  cheeks 
again.  Jimmy  Frost  was 
holding  her  too  tightly. 

"Is  wrestling  your  hob- 
by?" she  asked,  annoyed. 

"Sorry!"  he  grinned.  "I 
have  only  one  hobby — 
girls  like  you."  But  his  arm 
loosened   slightly. 

Finally  the  orchestra 
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Walter  Huston,  Claudette  Colbert,  C.  B. 
DeMille,  King  Vidor  and  Norman  Foster 
at  a  Lux  broadcast  of  "The  Barker." 
Right,  Igor  Gorin  and  Louella  Parsons, 
veteran  oi  the  Hollywood  Hotel  hour,  rest 
while  Joel  McCrea  and  Jean  Arthur 
puzzle     over     their     script     together 


M  U  R 


RADIO  has  arrived  in  Hollywood  with  loud  reverberations 
which  reach  all  the  way  across  the  continent,  shaking  not 
only   Movie  Town  but   the  foundations  of  Radio   City, 
New  York,  and  the  entire  amusement  business. 

More  than  half  the  totalnumberof major  radioprograms will 
be  emanating  from  Hollywood  soon,  and  what  is  more  im- 
portant, will  be  using  your  favorite  movie  stars.  Sixteen 
shows  are  on  the  air,  sixteen  more  are  due  at  this  writing. 
There  are  but  about  fifty  top-notch  programs  in  all  of  radio,  so 
thirty  out  of  fifty  gives  you  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  happening. 

It  is  a  case  of  Hollywood  being  so  important  to  radio  that 
radio  has  had  to  leap  across  a  continent!  You  may  re 
member  that  it  was  not  so  long  ago  that  the  "know-it-all" 
wiseacres  predicted  radio  stars  would  one  day  outstrip  movie 
stars  in  popularity,  that  movies  would  "fa'  down  and  go  boom" 
because  of  that  old  dawil  radio,  but — instead,  the  opposite 
has  come  to  pass!     Radio  has  come  to  Hollywood. 

And  not  in  a  piker  way.  A  sum  estimated  roughly  between 
four  and  five  million  dollars  is  being  spent  this  year  by  the 
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big  ether  moguls  on  our  movie  stars.  This  money  goes  out  to 
the  stars  principally  in  chunks  ranging  from  one  to  five  thou- 
sand dollars  (Clark  Gable  and  Marlene  Dietrich  each  took  five 
grand  from  the  soap  boys  when  they  formally  opened  the  Lux 
theater  in  Hollywood  early  this  summer). 

What  is  it  all  about?  Well,  it  is  simply  that  the  business 
men  of  the  country  (after  all  they  are  the  ones  who  make  the 
wheels  go  around)  have  discovered  that  movie  glamor  sells 
more  cheese,  more  sua]),  more  bread,  more  gasoline,  more 
toothpaste,  more  Jello  or  what  have  you  to  peddle? — than  any 
other  kind  of  glamor. 


If  you  want  to  be  facetious  for  a  moment,  you  can  say  that 
the  stars  have  taken  the  places  of  the  medicine  men  and  side 
show  barkers  of  grandpappy's  day.  They  are  standing  up  on 
the  platform  giving  spiels  about  the  merits  of  throat  drops, 
automobiles,  bread,  and  cigarettes,  much  as  did  these  colorful, 
old-time  barkers,  who  also  bewitched  buyers  with  spell  of 
personality. 

The  move  of  radio,  from  New  York  to  Hollywood,  is  as  great 
in  its  way,  as  the  exodus  of  stage  actors  when  talking  pictures 
came  in.  It  has  happened  almost  as  suddenly.  I  don't  think 
Hollywood  realizes  yet,  nor  does  New  York,  nor  do  you  and  I, 
what  this  concentration  of  broadcasts  on  the  Coast  is  going  to 
mean.  It  may  mean  that  radio  and  movies,  already  closely 
related,  will  become  synonymous.  That  a  movie  star  and  a 
radio  star  will  be  one  and  the  same  thing.  This  is  practically 
true  now  with  all  the  big  shot  radio  girls  and  boys  being 
grabbed  by  the  movies,  and  vice  versa.  There  are  other 
possibilities,  but  more  of  these  later. 

Here  are  the  sixteen  Number  One  radio  shows,  with  movie 
talent,  now  emanating  from  Hollywood: 

Bing  Crosby  for  Kraft  Cheese, 

Cecil  B.  DeMille  and  guest  stars  for  Lux, 

Hollywood  Hotel,  Louella  Parsons  and  stars, 

"One  Man's  Family,"  the  entire  cast  of  which  will  appear 
in  a  Paramount  film, 

Jack  Benny  for  Jello, 

Shell  Chateau,  Smith  Bellew  and  stars, 

Rudy  Vallee  for  Fleischman's  yeast, 

Camel  Caravan,  Rupert  Hughes  and  guest  stars, 

Marian  Talley  on  the  Rykrisp  hour, 

Eddie  Cantor  for  Texaco, 

Joe  Penner  for  Cocomalt, 

Hollywood  Talent  Parade  for  Kelloggs, 

Nelson  Eddy  for  Vicks, 

Fred  Astaire  for  Packard  Motors, 

Burns  and  Allen  for  Campbell  tomato  juice, 

Mary  Pickford  for  an  ice  company. 

Some  of  the  stars  who  are  seriously  talking  big  deals  with 
radio  concerns,  and  who  will  in  all  probability,  by  the  time  you 
read  this,  have  their  own  shows,  include:  Joe  E.  Brown,  John 
Boles,  Jack  Haley,  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  Allan  Jones,  Kitty  Carlisle, 
Jack  Oakie,  Grace  Moore  and  Wallace  Beery.  That  would 
make  nine  more  shows,  or  twenty-five. 

But  wait  a  minute.  I'm  not  through  yet.  Another  seven 
major  shows  are  contemplating  packing  up  the  mikes  and 
script  holders  and  leaving  New  York.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  Helen  Hayes  show,  which  will  probably  mean 
that  Helen  will  make  another  moving  picture.  Another  is  the 
Major  Bowes  program,  which  canny  old  news-hounds  figure 
will  be  in  town  about  Christmas  time  and  which  also  means 
that  Major  Bowes  will  do  a  picture.  The  Showboat,  the 
George  Olsen,  Sigmund  Romberg,  Frank  Fay  and  Ben  Bernie 
shows  are  all  pointed  this  way.  Or,  a  total  of  thirty-two,  a 
figure  which  doesn't  include  the  national  movie  gossip  programs 
of  Walter  Winchell  and  Jimmy  Fidler.  I  think  thirty-two  is  a 
conservative  estimate.  There  will  undoubtedly  be  still  more 
programs. 

Interesting  to  think  that  Helen  Hayes,  who  definitely  re- 
nounced pictures  for  radio  and  stage,  may  be  drawn  right  back 
into  the  Hollywood  she  left.     Yes,  and  of  all  the  amateurs 


Hollywood  goes  to  the  radio  for  stars 
too.  Bob  Burns'  singing  on  Bing 
Crosby's  hour  won  him  a  screen  con- 
tract and  he  plays  with  Bing  in 
"Rhythm  on  the  Range."  In  the  same 
picture,  Martha  Raye  (also  a  radio 
recruit)  made  the  comedy  sensation 
of  the  year.  They  will  both  appear 
in    "The    Big    Broadcast    of     1937" 


who  will  clutter  up  Hollywood  Boulevard  if  Major  Bowes 
arrives  with  his  gong! 

One  of  the  more  exciting  examples  of  radio  draw-ing  upon 
picture  talent  other  than  star  material,  is  the  entry  of  Cecil 
B.  DeMille,  grand  master  of  the  spectacle,  into  the  radio 
picture  as  producer  of  the  Lux  show.  DeMille  is  acknowledged 
a  showman  who  can  inject  box-office  value  into  anything.  So 
far,  his  job  consists  principally  of  being  a  narrator  and  a  good 
one;  but  it  is  interesting  to  speculate  upon  what  he  may  do  as 
he  gains  microphone  experience.  I  imagine,  as  do  others  who 
know  DeMille,  that  he  will  eventually  think  up  something 
spectacular  and  new  in  radio  directorial  showmanship. 

Friends  of  Jimmy  Cagney,  who  deplored  his  lawsuit  with 
Warner  Brothers  and  wondered  how  poor  Jimmy  would  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door  if  he  were  barred  from  pictures,  might 
have  saved  their  tears.  Even  if  Jimmy  hadn't  signed  recently 
with  the  newly  organized,  independent  film  producing  concern 
known  as  Grand  National,  he  might  have  earned  a  small  fortune 
in  radio.  He  was  offered  four  different  radio  jobs  at  big 
money. 

Comedians  are  among  the  best  movie  bets  on  the  air.  Eddie 
Cantor,  Jack  Benny,  Frank  Fay,  Edward  Everett  Horton, 
Joe  E.  Brown,  Jack  Oakie,  are  sure-fire.  Horton  started  out  on 
the  air  several  years  ago  at  $150  a  broadcast,  and  now  he  gets 
one  of  the  top  salaries.  The  price  Packard  agreed  to  pay  Fred 
Astaire  for  a  series  of  broadcasts  is  astounding. 

I IOW  do  the  stars  react  to  radio?    How  do  they  like  standing 

up  in  front  of  a  merciless  mike,  which  gives  no  quarter  and 
permits  no  retakes?  Most  of  them  are  scared  to  death.  The 
bigger  the  star  the  more  petrified. 

I'll  never  forget  watching  big,  burly  Victor  McLaglen,  who 
wouldn't  mind  leading  a  machine  gun  battalion  into  the  jaws 
of  death  without  a  quiver,  shake  with  fear  at  the  thought 
of  his  Hollywood  Hotel  microphone  appearance  in  "The  In- 
former," for  Louella  Parsons.  He  was  terrified.  At  the  re- 
hearsal his  hands  shook,  part  of  the  time  he  couldn't  get  the 
words  to  come  from  his  mouth,  and  perspiration  rolled  from  his 
forehead.  He  ran  fifteen  minutes  overtime.  Margot  Grahame, 
Una  O'Connor,  appearing  with  him,  and  Louella  were  all 
worried   to    death  for  fear  he  couldn't   give  a    performance. 

In  fact,  nobody  thought  Vic  was  going  to  be  able  to  get 
up  the  steps  from  the  dressing  room  to  the  stage,  but  he  made 
it,  and  then  most  amazing  of  all,  as  the  broadcast  started,  he 
shook  free  of  his  terror  and  gave  a  superb  performance.  He 
never  missed  a  line. 

Louella,  really  a  Hollywood  veteran  in  the  radio  business 
(she  put  on  her  first  broadcast  with  [please  turn  to  page  119] 
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Director  E.  H.  Griffith  certainly  cut  himself  a 
piece  of  cake  with  this  assignment.  Loretta 
Young,  Connie  Bennett  and  Janet  Gaynor  are 
all  stars  in  the  same  film — "Ladies  in  Love." 
Simone  Simon  is  in  it  too.  Fun — and  fireworks 


Cover 


knock-knock-who's  there?    It's  our  roving  reporter  just  returned  from  the  studios. 


B  y 
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CHAEL       JACKSON 


SIZZLING  with  personalities,  spectacles  and  an  exciting 
variety  of  background,  the  sets  are  at  their  flamboyant 
best  this  month.  There  are  music  and  drama,  low-down 
comedy  and  high  tragedy,  art  and  slapstick.  Those  studio 
bees  are  buzzing  through  the  process  of  turning  out  what  they 
hope  will  be  the  hits  of  the  late  fall  season,  which,  as  you 
ought  to  know  by  now,  is  the  big  movie  time. 

Working  with  our  methodical  eenie-meenie-minie-moe  sys- 
tem, we  pick  on  Paramount  as  the  first  lot  to  visit.  And 
that's  no  mistake,  for  we  get  a  peek  at  "The  Greatest  Show  on 
Earth.  Mr.  C.  B.  DeMille,  himself."  All  the  DeMille  spec- 
tacles, whatever  else  they  may  lack,  never  miss  having  their 
share  of  opulence.  And  his  newest  presentation,  "The  Plains- 
man," will  be  no  exception. 

Willi  not  a  marble  bath  tub  in  sight,  we  come  upon  a  realistic, 
life-teeming  reproduction  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  in  the 
days  when  that  town  was  the  gateway  to  the  untamed  West. 
The  set  is  a  hubbub  of  seeming  madhouse  activity.  Cowboys, 
roustabouts,  stagecoaches,  horses,  the  usual  oversupply  of 
DeMilleian  assistants.  Buffalo  Bill,  played  by  big,  broad- 
shouldered  Jimmy  Ellison  of  the  Hop-Along-Cassidy  series, 
strides  through  the  multitude.  Added  to  the  usual  commotion 
of  any  DeMille  spectacle  is  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  day  of 
shooting. 

At  first,  you  have  difficulty  in  spotting  DeMille,  but  then  you 
find  him  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  helpers.  There  is  a  boy 
whose  only  duty  is  to  walk  around  with  the  director  and  hold 
a  field  microphone  in  front  of  DeMille's  face  so  that  his  orders 
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sing  out,  amplified,  across  the  outdoor  set.  There  are  six 
script  girls:  one  for  the  crowd,  one  for  costumes,  one  for  stars, 
one  for  script,  one  for  props  and  a  couple  to  bother  the  rest. 
There  are  more  assistant  directors  than  you  can  shake  a 
contract  at,  each  of  them  busy  saying  "No"  to  extras  and 
"Yes"  to  the  one  and  still  only  DeMille. 

With  all  this  impressive  entourage,  you  might  expect  that 
the  scene  to  be  shot  would  show  at  least  something  as  opulent 
as  a  coronation.  But  no.  This  is  really  a  simple  little  take 
in  which  Jean  Arthur,  Hollywood's  current  favorite,  is  leaving 
on  a  stagecoach  trip  to  see  Gary  Cooper.  Cooper  is  sprawled 
out,  asleep  as  usual,  in  the  only  cool  spot  in  the  sun-brightened 
set. 

After  the  scene  is  rehearsed,  someone  blows  a  whistle.  Then, 
from  answering  guards  placed  all  over  the  set,  other  whistles 
blow.  It  all  makes  you  feel  nice  and  crazy.  Then  there  is 
sharp  silence.  DeMille,  booted  and  wearing  a  wide-brimmed 
white  hat,  nods  his  head  and  it  begins. 

The  scene  they  are  shooting  does  not  match  the  behind-the- 
camera  scene  for  color.  If  the  cameras  were  turned  back- 
wards, Paramount  would  have  the  hit  of  its  up-and-down  life 
Even  so,  "The  Plainsman"  should  be  one  of  the  favorite 
pictures  of  the  year,  for  it  has  scope  and  vigor  and  will  be  the 
horse-opera  at  its  rip-roaringesl 

The  stupendous  display  back  stage  is  as  phoney  as  Garbo's 
eyelashes,  but  we  wouldn't  have  missed  it  for  anything.  Just 
as  we  were  about  to  tear  away,  a  breathless  press  agent  rushed 
up  and  said  that  there  was  a  telegraph  office  stationed  on  the 
set.  We  could  telegraph  news  of  the  picture  to  the  anxious 
outside  world.  We  went  back  of  a  set,  and,  so  help  me,  there 
really  was  rigged  up  a  complete  telegraph  sending  device.  Only 
DeMille  could  have  thought  of  this.     In  the  room  were  about 
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The  first  picture  C.  B.  DeMille  made  in 
Hollywood  twenty-three  years  ago  was 
a  Western.  He  is  now  directing  Gary 
Cooper  and  Jean  Arthur  in  "The  Plains- 
man" (no  bathtubs).    Time  marches  on! 


Just  a  family  affair. 
Arline  Judge  is  be- 
ing directed  by 
Wesley  Ruggles  at 
Paramount.  They 
met  and  married 
when  he  directed 
her  in  "Are  These 
Our  Children?"  1931 


He  found  lots  of  exciting  things  for  you 


six  studio  correspondents,  all  scratching  their  heads,  wonder- 
ing what  they  could  send  over  the  wires.  It  stunned  us  out 
of  coherent  thought.  All  we  could  think  of  was.  "Dear 
Photoplay:  Yes  it's  true  what  they  say  about  DeMille.  Love." 
But  even  we  know  this  is  a  pretty  poor  message  with  all  that 
regal  service  at  hand. 

A  great  contrast  to  the  free-wheeling  splurging  on  "The 
Plainsman"  is  shown  on  the  next  stage  where  Wesley  Ruggles 
is  directing  Arline  Judge  and  Gladys  George  in  "Valiant 
Carrie,"  which  is  based  on  that  poignant  best-seller,  "Valiant 
Is  the  Word  for  Carrie." 

Wes  and  Arline  met  when  he  directed  her  in  "Are  These  Our 
Children."  They  fell  in  love,  married,  built  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  homes  in  Beverly  Hills  and  had  a  grand  baby.  Now 
Hollywood  is  hoping  that  this  picture  may  re-unite  them  in 
private  life.    It's  hard  to  find  two  more  likeable  people. 

Gladys  George,  who  stars  in  this,  was  the  stage  heroine  of 
"Personal  Appearance,"  which  Mae  West  is  now  bringing  to 
the  screen.  Seeing  her  on  the  set,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
Miss  George  could  play  a  role  suitable  for  the  torrid  West. 
But  that's  the  way  life  rolls  in  the  movies. 

"Valiant  Carrie"  tells  the  story  of  a  loosely  moraled  woman, 
whose  love  for  a  foundling  boy  and  girl — Arline  and  John 
Howard — brings  a  change  in  her  wayward  life.  There  is 
nothing  sensational  in  either  the  plot  or  settings,  but  it  is 
imbued  with  a  deep  feeling  that  may  make  "Valiant  Carrie" 
the  surprise  hit  of  the  season. 

There  is  an  unpretentious  seriousness  about  every  little 
scene.  Wes,  Arline  and  Gladys  George  discuss  the  scene  from 
all  angles  before  they  shoot  it.  It  is  done  with  quiet  team- 
work, anyone  allowed  to  make  a  helpful  suggestion. 

In  this  shot,  Arline,  with  that  elegant  figure,  is  dressed  in  a 


play  suit  of  shorts  and  blouse,  and  is  verbally  worrying  with 
Gladys  George  about  John  Howard.  Howard,  who  has  just 
finished  his  one-hundredth  day  working  on  "Lost  Horizon," 
sits  on  the  side  lines  and  listens  to  the  women  talk  about  him. 
"At  least,  it's  something  I  can't  do  in  real  life,"  he  tells  us. 

Wes  is  very  gentle  and  friendly  with  Arline  as  he  coaches  her. 
You  can  tell  she  has  great  faith  in  his  judgment,  and  affection 
for  him  as  a  person.  The  scene,  typical  of  all  the  others,  is 
played  with  such  realistic  sentiment  that  even  the  stage  crew 
is  moved. 

One  way  to  go  pleasantly  insane  is  to  visit  the  "Big  Broad- 
cast of  1937"  set.  This  is  the  interior  of  a  theater  and  on  the 
stage,  broadcasting,  are  that  silly  goose,  Gracie  Allen,  and  the 
long-suffering  George  Burns.  Lots  of  comedians  put  on  a 
funny  voice  for  the  microphone  and  drop  it  in  real  life.  But 
not  Gracie.  She  really  talks  that  way,  and  says  those  silly 
tilings.  After  they  run  through  their  patter  for  director  Mitch 
Leison,  who  runs  around  in  shorts  and  a  polo  shirt,  much  to  the 
amazement  of  studio  visitors,  Gracie  and  George  talk  to  the 
camera  man.  Her  real  speech  is  as  laughable  as  any  written  for 
her.  And  finally  the  camera  man  gives  up  trying  to  explain 
to  her  how  a  focus  glass  works. 

As  you  watch  Gracie  on  the  stage,  it  is  like  seeing  vaudeville, 
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The  Irish  question 
crops  up  at  RKO. 
John  Ford  directs 
Preston  Foster, 
Dennis  O'Dea,  Bar- 
b  a  r  a  Stanwyck 
and  J.  M.  Kerrigan 
in  "The  Plough 
and  the  Stars." 
Dennis  O'Dea  is 
one  of  the  famed 
Abbey    players 


limmie  Stewart 
and  Eleanor  Powell 
watch  Dave  Gould 
put  a  fast  one  over 
on  Sid  Silvers  who 
stooges  for  them  in 
M-G-M's  musical, 
"Born    to    Dance" 


Gracie  Allen  has 
the  last  word  on 
the  set  too.  She 
plays  with  Jack 
Benny  in  "The  Big 
Broadcast  of  1937," 
which  Mitch  Lei- 
sen     is     directing 


because  you  sit  in  theater  rows.  With  us  are  Benny  Baker, 
Roscoe  Karns,  Jack  Benny,  Lynne  Overman,  William  Frawley 
and  that  cyclonic  Martha  Rave.  We  hate  to  spoil  your 
illusions  after  all  the  Laugh  Clown  Laugh  sob  stories  but  these 
people  are  funny  in  real  life,  too.  They  rib  Gracie  and  George 
during  rehearsal,  and  every  once  in  a  while  the  director  takes 
one  of  their  cracks  and  spots  it  in  the  picture's  dialogue. 

A  girl  you're  going  to  hear  a  lot  about  is  Martha  Raye. 
She's  the  leading  exponent  of  Swing,  the  music  that  is  taking 
the  country  by  the  feet.  If  you  saw  Martha  in  "Rhythm  on 
the  Range,"  then  you  know  what  a  wildly  comic  gal  she  is. 
Trying  to  catch  her  in  a  serious  moment,  we  asked  Martha  just 
what  Swing  is.  Everybody's  talking  about  it  but  no  one  can 
define  it. 

Here's  her  explanation.  "First  you  have  to  get  in  the 
groove,  then  you  break  it  up  for  a  couple  of  choruses,  by  that 
time  you're  ready  to  jam  home.  By  then  the  stuff  is  here  and 
it  ought  to  be  mellow.  If  it  'sends'  you,  then  it's  Swing."  I 
hope  that  clears  up  Swing  for  you.  A  nice,  neat  concise 
explanation. 

Swing  has  no  place  in  the  cultured  life  of  chic  Gladys  Swarth- 
out.  Her  film,  "The  Champagne  Waltz,"  in  which  Fred 
MacMurray  is  her  co-star,  treats  the  more  conventional  aspects 
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of  music.  Miss  Swarthout's  husband,  Frank  Chapman,  told 
me  that  the  story  has  one  grand  twist.  It's  the  first  picture  in 
which  the  operatic  star  gets  an  audition  and  still  doesn't  go  to 
the  Met. 

The  scene  we  watch  isn't  supposed  to  be  a  scene  at  all.  It's 
a  photographed  thought.  And  a  pretty  expensive  thought  it 
is,  too.  In  this  modern  picture,  Swart hout  has  been  telling 
MacMurray  about  the  night  when  Strauss  first  played  the 
"Blue  Danube  Waltz"  for  Emperor  Franz  Josef  of  Austria. 

Though  this  will  be  only  a  brief  flash  back  in  the  picture,  the 
scene  takes  three  days  to  complete.  We  are  shown  the  interior 
of  the  Emperor's  palace  and  as  he  comes  striding  before  his 
courtiers,  the  stringed  orchestra  breaks  into  the  now  famous 
strains  of  "The  Blue  Danube."  It  is  a  lovely  set,  colorful  and 
beautifully  mounted.  The  ball  room  is  full  of  brilliantly  uni- 
formed young  men  and  a  good  percentage  of  chorus  beauties. 
These  shapely  gals  give  the  setting  an  attractive  decoration, 
but  some  of  the  girls  had  to  be  dropped  for  Less  pulchritudinous 
women,  for  no  court,  not  even  an  Emperor's,  could  boast  of 
such  uniformly  good  looking  dolls. 

One  girl,  who  was  dropped  because  she  was  too  good  looking 
told  us  as  she  left  the  stage,  "My  boss  canned  me  because  I 
was  too  good  looking.    He  said  I'd  [  please  turn  to  page  87  ] 
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PJiSTtlPLAY 

BY  KATHLEEN  HOWARD 


FIRST  CRISP  AUTUMN  DAYS 
Omar  Kiam  designed  this  coat  dress  for  Merle  Oberon,  Samuel 
Goldwyn's  beautiful  star,  especially  for  Photoplay.  It  is  of  blue  tweed 
with  black  astrakhan  sleeves,  collar  and  double  strip  down  the  front. 
Boxed  shoulders  and  skirt  flared  slightly  at  the  back.  The  hat  is  of 
tweed  with  a  brim  of  astrakhan.  Black  suede  oxfords,  gloves  and  bag. 
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Cvenmg  Cniemowi.... 

MODELED   BY  MADGE   EVANS 


Madge  Evans  wears  an  evening 


gown  of  hammered  silver  cloth 


in  "Piccadilly  Jim."     Twists   of 


the   cloth  form  shoulder  straps 


and  the  hemline  is  stiffened  for 


formality.     Diamond  and  emer- 


alds   are    used    for    clip    and 


bracelets.  A  gorgeous  white  fox 


cape  swings  from  her  shoulders. 


From  the  same  picture  is  an  eve- 
ning gown  of  white  pique- 
Madge  wears  her  clip  in  the 
back,  this  time,  for  variety.  The 
flared  skirt  and  the  snug  bodice 
are  impertinently  smart.  Over 
this  she  wears  a  jacket  of 
black  cire  satin  with  quadruple 
squared  points  on  the  sleeve 
tops.  A  white  carnation  is  on  her 
lapel  and  she  is  evidently  de- 
lighted with  her  chiffon  petticoat 


Above:  Virginia  Weidler,  starring  in 
"Big  Broadcast  of  1937,"  goes  back  to 
school  in  a  pleated  Scotch  plaid  skirt, 
a  burnt-red  suede  jacket  with  zipper 
fastening.  Top  right:  "Ooooh!  My 
favorite  lunch!"  Today  she  wears  a 
navy  double-breasted  coat  with  brass 
buttons,  a  plaid  skirt  and  navy  and 
plaid  Scotch  cap.  Right:  Flowers  for 
teacher.  Virginia  loves  her  Scotch 
plaid  cape  in  red,  blue,  green  and 
white,  topped  by  a  most  provocative 
Scotch     bonnet     with     red     ribbons 


Clothes  from 
FLORENCE  HARTOCH 
Hollywood 


AND'NO  PLACE  TO  GO 


Left:  A  navy  pleated  skirt,  navy  and 
white  woolen  jersey  with  patent  fas- 
tening. Blue  and  white  socks,  white 
suede  shoes.  Lower  left:  Virginia's 
back  shows  the  determination  which 
took  her  up  the  steps  to  stardom.  Nat- 
ural camel's-hair  polo  coat  and  match- 
ing tweed  beret.  Below:  "I'm  on  time, 
teacher!"  coos  Virginia.  She  has  shed 
the  jacket  and  wears  a  blue  smock  over 
her  dainty  white  blouse  and  plaid  skirt 
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For  steamer  wear  Helen  Gahagan 
chooses  a  blue  and  white  plaid  coat 
over  a  blue  tailored  suit,  a  white  felt 
hat.  white  scarf  and  sturdy  brown  calf 
shoes  with  sunburnt  stockings.  She 
takes  the  wheel  dressed  in  a  white 
camel's-hair  box  coat  with  brass  but- 
tons and  standing  collar.  White  flan- 
nel slacks,  nautical  beret  and  blue  and 
white  ascot  complete  her  costume. 
After  a  swim  Helen  dons  navy  slacks 
and  a  dashing  new  cape  of  white 
homespun,  lined  with  waterproof  ma- 
terial. Note  the  arm  slashes,  the 
squared  shoulder  effect,  high  collar 
and  red  and  white  bandana. 
For  a  rough  day  Helen  in- 
cludes this  outfit  in  her  ward- 
robe: Gray  flannel  pea- 
jacket  with  four  immense 
patch  pockets,  slit  seams 
and  flared  collar  and  cuffs. 
Navy  slacks  and  a  ban- 
dana. Clothes  by  Tom  Kelley 
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POSED   BY 
MARIAN  MARSH 


Here  are  four  types  of 
the    new    hats,    each 
stressing  the  rage  for 
feathers.     Soon  to  ap- 
pear in  "The  Man  Who 
Lived  Twice,"  Marian 
Marsh  goes  high-hat  with 
confidence  in  the  model 
shown  at  upper  left.    Dark 
green  stitched  felt  flaunts  a 
red   and   green  fancy   and 
matches  her  duvetyn  frock. 
Upper  right,  a  brimmed  hat  of 
black  velour,  for  more  formal 
wear,  has  jade  green  feather 
accents.    Marian  wears  it  with 
a  mink  coat.     Extreme  left,  of 
stitched  wool  in  dark  green,  this 
version  of  the  beret  has  a  white 
and  green  bird  outstretched  over 
the   visor   brim.     Left,    emerging 
from  a  cape  of  silver  fox  is  this 
small   hat   of   black   felt,    stitched 
obliguely,  with  a  feather  trim  of 
red  and  green.    From  Marie  Baker 


Left,  pictured  and  sketched — Helen  Vinson  is  wearing 
an  afternoon  dress  of  crepe  in  modified  princess  sil- 
houette. White  Venetian  lace  forms  the  collar,  cuffs 
and  jabot,  which  tucks  under  the  sawtooth  front  edge. 
Tiny  jet  buttons  hold  it  in  place.  The  dress  sketched 
directly  below  is  described  on  the  opposite  page.  Sketched 
below,  to  the  right,  you  may  have  this  dress  of  Helen's  in 
the  new  purplish -blue  she  chose  or  any  other  color  that  you 
might  prefer.  Four  bows  are  pulled  through  antique  gold 
chain  rings  down  the  front.  Note  the  three  important 
fashion  points:  collar,  shoulders  and  skirt  flare. 


WHERE  TO  BUY  THEM 

The  smart  advance  PHOTOPLAY  Hollywood  Fashions 
shown  on  these  pages  are  available  to  you  at  any  of 
the  department  stores  and   shops  listed   on   Page   90 

Be  sure  to  read  Kathleen  Howard's 
interesting  Fashion  Letter  on  Page  78 


THIS  TAG  IDENTIFIES 
AN  ORIGINAl  PHO- 
TOPIAY  HOUYWOOD 
FASHION    LOOK  FOR  IT. 


Photographed  at  the  right  (sketch  in  the  middle  of  op- 
posite page)  Marguerite  Churchill  wearing  an  excellent  fall 
costume  of  black  silk  twill.     Ruching  made  of  little  tubular 
bands  edges  the  hem,  pockets  and  collar.    A  narrow  white 
bow  tie  is  flattering  to  the  face.    This  may  be  had  in  all 
colors.  Marguerite  chose  the  dress  sketched  directly  above, 
in  black  with  green  metal  cloth  trim  and  gold  stitching, 
but  it  may  be  had  in  different  colors.    The  metal  cloth 
bands  on  the  shoulders  give  them  military  chic.  Rabbit's 
ears  collar  points,  pockets  and  hem  border  to  match. 
Marguerite  is  appearing  in  "Two  Minute  Alibi."    A  use- 
ful frock  of  black  crepe  (sketched  above,  right)  has  a 
collar  and  detachable  jabot  of  white  lace  embroidered 
in  soutache.    Jet  link  buttons  fasten  it  from  collar  to 
waist.    The  skirt  flares  becomingly  as  Helen  Vinson 
goes  out  for  a  walk.    You  will  see  Helen  soon  in 
"Her  Majesty's  Pajamas." 
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A  trim  trio  in  the  circle  are  the  alligator 
bag,  the  washable  gloves  in  a  new  shade 
and  the  smart  tongued  shoe  is  suede.  In 
the  strip  are  suggestions  to  accent  your 
Fall  silhouette.  From  left  to  right,  black 
suede  trimmed  in  patent  with  smart  little 
buttons — it's  a  case  of  "button,  button"  this 
season;  a  new  boot  in  many  shades  of 
Bucko,  man-tailored  and  practical  in  an 
"ankle-hug"  fit;  a  sports  shoe  in  brown 
suede  with  brown  calf;  black  suede  with 
black  patent  and  a  smart  silver  buckle;  a 


tongue  pump  of  hunter's  green  suede  with 
a  trim  tailored  bow;  black  suede  and  pat- 
ent with  a  silver  ball  for  a  button;  an  un- 
usual sandal  with  Cuban  heel  in  suede 
and  calf  combination;  an  oxford  in  black 
suede  with  patent  trim;  brown  suede  with 
calf  stressing  the  new  front  highness. 
Flatter  your  hands  in  brown  suede  gloves, 
snug-fitting  and  chic;  the  perfect  sports 
glove  in  beige  goatskin  with  wooden  but- 
tons; long  brown  suede  gloves  crushed 
about  the  wrist  for  more  formal  moments 


Madame  Sylvia  says, 
"Look  at  Margaret 
Sullavan,"  right.  "She 
has  a  swell  figure." 
Below:  ''Norma 
Shearer  has  one  of 
the  best  complexions 
in  Hollywood  —  like 
peaches  and  cream. 
She  eats  the  peaches, 
but   not   the 


-TO    RESTORE    YOU    TO    BEAUTY 


YES,  boys  and  girls,  it's  true.  Mama's  back!  And  gosh, 
didn't  I  pop  up  on  you  in  the  nick  of  time?  Goodness 
knows  what's  happened  to  you  while  I've  been  away. 

There's  a  spare  tire  around  your  middle  that  would  fit  Garbo's 
new  Rolls  Royce.  Your  hips  have  widened  and  your  thighs 
have  bulged.  There  are  ugly  hard  muscles  on  your  arms  and 
your  derrieres  are  weighty.  You  see?  I  know  what  happens 
to  my  babies  when  Sylvia  isn't  around  to  shake  them  up — ■ 
mentally  and  physically.  I  know  what  you've  been  doing  all 
summer,  so  don't  start  giving  me  any  alibis. 

You've  been  lying  around  the  beach  drying  your  com- 
plexion. Or  you've  been  climbing  mountains  and  rowing  boats 
(which  makes  ugly  muscles).  Or  you've  said,  "Oh,  the  heck 
with  it,  it's  too  hot  to  take  any  exercise."  But  it's  cooler  now. 
And  look  at  yourselves.  Pretty  terrible,  isn't  it?  And  one 
look  is  enough  for  me,  I  can  see  that  from  here.  So  come  on. 
Pull  yourselves  together.  Let's  do  a  complete  remodeling, 
reconditioning,  renovating  job  on  the  bumps  and  bulges.  Let's 
get  rid  of  the  extra  poundage  and  drive  out  these  skin  troubles 
that  wrong  eating  and  lazy  ways 
have  put  there! 

How's  that   for  an  old-fash- 
ioned Sylvia  lambasting?    Does  By     M  A  D  A 


it  sound  natural?    Well,  it's  just  my  sentimental  way  of  saying 
it's  great  to  be  back  as  Beauty  Editor  of  Photoplay. 

I  remember  so  well  the  first  article  I  ever  wrote  for  this 
magazine.  I  had  been  working  like  a  dog  in  Hollywood  re- 
modeling and  beautifying  Norma  Shearer,  Connie  Bennett, 
Ann  Harding,  Jean  Harlow  and  many  others.  One  day 
I  happened  to  be  telling  the  late  Jim  Quirk — one  of  the  finest 
men  and  finest  editors  who  ever  lived — all  about  it. 

"Why  don't  you  take  a  little  time  off?"  he  asked,  "and  write 
some  articles  for  Photoplay?  Show  our  readers  how  they  can 
be  as  beautiful  as  the  movie  stars." 

I  grinned  and  said,   "What?     With   my   funny   English?" 

"Never  mind,  Sylvia,"  he  answered,  "even  if  you  spoke 
Arabian  they'd  understand — as  long  as  you  talk  with  your 
hands." 

"Nothing  doing,"  I  said,  "you  wouldn't  let  me  bawl  your 
readers  out  the  way  I  go  after  the  slars.  You'd  want  me 
to  give  them  the  usual  soft  soap  and  I  ell  them  how  'bcootiful' 
they  all  are.     I  can't  write  like  that.    I'm  after  results." 

Jim  laughed.  "Try  me. 
Write  a  beauty  article  the  way 
you   want   to  write  it.      I  dare 

ME    SYLVIA  you." 
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An  exercise  for  office  workers  with  hips.  Can 
be  done  right  at  your  desk.  Sit  straight  in 
chair,  legs  outstretched,  crossed  at  ankles. 
Drop  a  pencil  under  the  chair  on  the  right. 
Straighten    up    and    get    yourself    balanced 


POSITION   J 


Maybe  he  didn't  think  I  would.  But  I  did.  Re- 
member? And  for  three  years  once  a  month  I  bawled  you 
out,  laid  you  low,  built  you  up  and  took  you  down.  You 
loved  it.     Your  loyalty  has  proven  that. 

I'd  like  to  make  you  understand  how  much  I  appreciate 
that  loyalty.  It  is  darn  gratifying  to  know  that  you  de- 
pend upon  me.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  letters  have 
told  me  what  I've  helped  you  do  for  yourselves.  I've 
seen  many  of  you  personally,  when  I've  been  lecturing  all 
over  the  United  States.  (And  didn't  we  have  fun?)  Even 
when  I  raise  the  devil  with  you  and  make  you  work,  you 
came  back  for  more.  That  thrills  me  more  than  a  starring 
role  would  thrill  an  extra  girl.  And  you  can  be  sure, 
darlings,  I'll  never  let  you  down.  Remember,  I'm  your 
guinea  pig.  Whatever  I  tell  you  to  do  I've  tried  out  on 
myself,  and  proven  it  in  my  work  with  movie  stars, 
society  women,  business  girls  and  housewives. 

You  don't  have  to  be  in  Hollywood  to  get  the  benefit 
of  my  system,  either.    It  works  in  China,  New  Zealand. 
Poland,   India — all  over  the  world.     I  have 
letters  to  prove  that. 

So  stick  around,  children.  I've  got  some 
swell  new  diets  and  exercises  for  you.  I'm 
going  to  give  you  a  complete,  workable, 
scientific  and  all  inclusive  system  for  taking 
off  and  putting  on  weight  on  any  part  of  your 
body,  for  correcting  all  your  complexion  faults, 
overcoming  nervousness,  for  shooting  pep  and 
energy  into  your  body,  overcoming  anemia 
and  glandular  maladjustments,  even  changing 
your  entire  personality.  If  you  don't  find 
what  you  want  this  time,  and  can't  wait 
until  my  next  article,  then  write  to  me,  care 
of  Photoplav  Magazine,  7751  Sunset  Boule- 
vard, Hollywood,  California.  Tell  me  what 
it  is  you  want  corrected,  and  I'll  send  you  in- 
structions. Don't  forget  to  enclose  a  stamped 
self-addressed  envelope, 

Well,  now  let  me  see.    I  think  we'll  start  on 


POSITION  2 


Another  telling  exercise  for  those  bulging 
hips.  Stand  with  your  feet  ten  inches  apart, 
toes  slightly  inward,  arms  outstretched 
overhead.  Bend  the  right  arm  at  the  elbow 
so    that    the    forearm    is    across    the    face 
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Now  bend  over  to  the  left.  Keep  your  body 
well  back  and  go  straight  to  the  side.  Use 
your  right  arm  to  balance  yourself.  Reach 
under  the  chair  and  pick  up  the  pencil 
with  your  left  hand.     Repeat  on  other  side 


POSITION   3 


Now  bend  the  body  to  the  left.  Keep  the 
knees  stiff.  Keep  bending  until  the  fingertips 
of  the  left  hand  touch  the  floor.  Be  sure 
to  bend  straight  to  the  side,  never  for- 
ward.     Now     reoeat     on     the     other     side 
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POSITION    4 


the  hips  because  that's  where  most  of  you  get  heavy  first. 
Don't  think  you  can  smear  some  grease  on  your  body 
and  abra-ca-dabra,  those  hips  vanish.  You've  got  to  get 
beneath  the  skin.  Break  down  and  banish  those  fatty 
tissues  which  lie  beneath.  Exercise  is  best  for  specific 
spots  and  this  one  will  do  the  trick  for  those  bumps  on 
the  hips:  Stand  with  your  feet  about  ten  inches  apart. 
Turn  your  toes  slightly  inward,  you'll  get  a  better  pull 
and  do  a  more  complete  job.  Arms  outstretched  over- 
head. Bend  the  right  arm  at  the  elbow  so  the  forearm  is 
across  the  face.  Now  bend  the  body  to  the  left.  Keep  the 
knees  stiff.  Go  on,  more!  Keep  bending  until  the  finger- 
tips of  the  left  hand  touch  the  floor.  Pull,  and  imagine 
you're  trying  to  touch  the  floor  with  that  right  elbow. 
That's  it.  Feel  the  pull  in  the  hips  and  all  along  the  right 
side  of  the  body?  O.K.,  now  repeat  on  the  other  side. 
Remember,  bend  straight  to  the  side.  Don't  cheat  and 
try  to  make  it  easy  by  sneaking  forward  each  time,  you'll 
just  wear  yourselves  out,  and  get  nowhere.  And  for 
beauty's  sake  do  it  regularly.  Every  day.  Oh,  1  know 
you.  You'll  do  it  a  couple  of  times  when  you  get  througli 
reading  this  and  then  you  won't 
stretch  a  muscle  for  another 
month.  I  can't  be  there  every 
morning  to  bawl  you  out  and  put 
you  through  your  paces.  You'll 
have  to  develop  some  gumption 
yourself — and  use  it.  1  know 
this  exercise  will  do  the  trick,  but 
the  trick  is:   DO  it. 

Look    at    Margaret    Sulla  van. 

She  has  a  swell   figure,    without 

any  unnecessary  bulges.    Look  at 

those  slim  hips  and  those  straight 

legs.     Can  you  imagine  how  she 

►V.  would  look,  with  that  small  tram.' 

\         jfcs^  of  hers,  if  fifteen  pounds  of  Qabby 

\  fat  were  to  settle  on  those  hips? 

*—  I     f PLEASE    TURN    TO    PAGE     114 | 
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It  Was 

HATE 

At  First  Sights 


SOMETIMES,  after  you've  put  down  one  of  those  bright- 
jacketed  rental  library  books  and  have  sat  for  a  while  still 
in  the  mood  of  the  sure-fire  finish,  you  think  "  Maybe  such 
things  can  be.  Maybe  there  are  people  things  like  that  happen 
to." 

They  can.     There  are  .  .  . 

This  is  Ida  Lupino's  love  story,  in  all  entirety.  It's  the  ac- 
count of  a  second  and  final  romance  that  has  taken  the  place 
of  a  first  and  all-enclosing  one — and  it's  a  cheese-slice  from  the 
life  and  personality  of  the  girl  Hollywood  has  named  Madcap, 
because  Hollywood  can't  understand  her. 

Ida  met  Louis  Hayward  (tall,  dark-eyed,  sensitive,  slated- 
by  Metro-for-stardom)  one  sultry  afternoon  four  years  ago  in 
Elstree,  England.  She  was  on  a  cluttered  British  movie  set 
under  Kdieg  lights  then  unperfected;  they  gave  forth  a  special 
kind  of  heat,  blistering  and  dry.  She  was  trying,  with  every 
ragged  nerve  and  with  every  atom  of  energy  left  from  her 
headache,  to  make  plausible  an  impossible  bit  of  dialogue. 
The  picture,  its  title  identification  enough,  was  called  "Money 
For  Speed." 

She  hates  visitors  to  come  and  gape  at  her,  even  under  the 
best  of  circumstances.  And  so,  of  course,  on  this  afternoon  there 
had  to  be  a  visitor.     His  name  was  Hayward,  and  he  was  a 
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friend  of  a  friend  of  somebody's,  and  he  gaped  in  every  sense 
of  the  descriptive  word. 

They  were  introduced  afterward.  The  immediate,  almost 
tangible  hostility  she  felt  was  reflected  in  him;  a  barrier  slid 
between  them  and  through  it  they  touched  hands  politely 
"How  d'y  do,"  demanded  Ida  frigidly. 

He  observed  her  like  something  under  a  microscope,  and 
discovered  her  to  be  a  fresh  kid. 

"I  thought  him  the  dullest  person  I'd  ever  met."  Ida  told  me 
simply,  remembering  over  her  salad. 

"He  seemed  to  run  around  with  the  theater  crowd,"  she 
went  on.  "Anyway  I  saw  him  occasionally  across  the  room  at 
a  party,  or  walking  down  the  aide  at  a  play— people  at  soirees 
would  bring  him  up  and  say,  'Do  you  kno.v  Louis  Hayward. 
Ida?'  and  I'd  murmur  that  we'd  met  and  turn  away.  Of  course 
it  was  naive  of  me;  but  he  bored  me  to  extinction.  And  you 
understand  the  feeling  was  utterly  mutual.  We've  talked 
about  it  so  much  since.  It  was  very  strange  but  the  dislike  we 
felt  for  each  other  was  an  uncommon  sort  of  thing.  It  amounted 
to  contempt." 

This,  remember,  was  five  years  ago.  For  several  months 
they  noticed  each  other  at  a  distance,  were  re-introduced  per 
sistently    by    well-meaning   friends   and   persistently    insulted 


Ida's  first  love  was 
the  sort  of  storybook 
romance  that  suits 
her  volatile  personal- 
ity. Will  this  second 
love  for  a  man  as 
sensitive  as  she  is 
lead  her  to  happiness? 


each  other — until  finally  the  meetings  just  didn't  happen  any 
more.  Which  was  all  right  with  both  of  them  and  especially 
with  Ida. 

Anyway,  she  was  completely  in  love  at  the  time,  with  another 
person.  His  name  was  Johnny  and  she'd  known  him  since  she 
was  fourteen. 

It  was  exactly  the  sort  of  fictionesque  romance  that  suits 
the  extravagant,  rich  personality  of  Ida  Lupino.  It  began, 
with  all  the  unbelievable  trimmings,  when  both  were  struggling 
through  the  first  dreary  stages  of  their  own  success  stories: 
when  both  lived  in  dismal  little  rooms  and  worked  long  hours 
for  short  pay. 

They  shared  small  worries  and  mighty  triumphs  and  skimpy 
meals  and  inexpensive  entertainments  and  joy  and  sorrow  and 
love.  It  was  a  devotion  built  on  so  firm  a  foundation  that 
through  the  years  it  grew  to  be  the  greatest  thing  in  both  their 
lives. 

For  Ida  it  was  more.  She  is  an  intense,  introspective  person 
whose  emotions  are  not  only  sincere  but  complete.  Her  loves 
are  all-enclosing — her  hates  as  devastating  as  an  earthquake. 
And  she  loved  Johnny. 

They  made  their  future  together,  planning  and  fitting  it  into 
its  pattern  like  pieces  of  a  picture  puzzle.     Being  the  sort  of 


people  they  were,  success  in  their  respective  careers  must  come 
first.  They  must  have  the  satisfaction  of  their  own  accomplish- 
ments, they  must  have  financial  security — since  both  were 
aware  that  beauty  drowns  in  a  scrub  bucket. 

And  being  the  sort  of  people  they  were,  they  got  their  success 
and  their  money.  Johnny's  name  was  first  on  theater  pro- 
grams; the  motion  picture  studios  were  bidding  for  Ida,  bidding 
so  keenly  that  finally  she  couldn't  refuse. 

Ida  said  goodby  to  Johnny  in  London.  "  I'll  be  back  in  just  a 
few  months,"  she  told  him,  "and  I'll  expect  to  see  your  face 
the  instant  I  dock." 

"You  will,"  he  promised. 

Hollywood  was  a  madhouse,  strange  and  friendly,  full  of 
subtle  excitement  and  quivering  with  nervous  energy;  it  was 
amusing  and  fun  and  very  tiring.  One  went  to  previews,  one 
went  to  dinners  and  cocktail  parties,  one  was  surrounded  by 
high  school  girls  holding  autograph  books  open.  One  wrote 
to  London.  "It's  a  gorgeous  town  but  I  think  it's  driving  me  a 
little  crazy.  I  want  to  come  home.  Anyway,  I  love  you  very 
much." 

One  night  she  went  to  the  preview  of  a  picture  in  which  a 
newcomer  to  the  screen,  named  Louis  Hayward,  had  a  small 
part.     Ida  didn't  notice  his  name  [  please  turn  to  page  94  | 
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THE        NATIONAL        GUIDE        TO        MOTION        PICTURES 


^    SING,  BABY,  SING— 20th  Century-Fox 


I  OOK  out  for  the  Ritz  Brothers.  Be  prepared  for  a  new  and 
'—riotous  Adolphe  Menjou.  Listen  to  Alice  Faye  sing  as  she 
never  sang  before.  Get  ready  for  Gregory  Ratoff,  Ted  Healy 
and  Patsy  Kelly,  and  you  have  some  idea  of  a  story  that  starts 
out  with  a  zip  and  never  lets  down. 

Menjou  is  an  actor  off  to  New  York  for  a  vacation  and  a 
bender  where  he  meets  Gregory  Ratoff,  who  is  trying  to  place 
Alice  Faye  in  radio.  Menjou  imagines  Alice  is  his  Juliet,  and  he 
her  Romeo.  He  imagines  it  all  the  way  from  a  hospital  to 
Kansas  City  with  reporter  Michael  Whalen  hot  on  his  trail. 
Menjou  finally  escapes  his  guard  and  joins  a  radio  broadcast 
that's  a  riot. 

Here  is  nonsense,  fun.  laughter,  and  sheer  lunacy,  but  don't 
miss  it. 


^    PICCADILLY  JIM— M-G-M 


A  FROLICKING  farce  with  Robert  Montgomery,  its  chief 
'  *  attraction,  up  to  his  best  form  in  creating  laughs  and  in- 
fusing the  whole  with  charm  and  taste.  A  gay  sauciness  in 
telling,  plus  some  really  good  dialogue,  sweeps  the  audience 
into  a  high  old  humor  as  the  story  unfolds. 

Montgomery  is  an  American  cartoonist  in  London,  who  sup- 
ports his  playboy  papa,  Frank  Morgan.  When  papa  falls  in 
love  witli  Billie  Burke  and  her  nouveau  riche  family  comes  to 
call,  Robert  seizes  the  family  en  masse  as  a  model  for  a  comic 
strip  which  sweeps  the  country.  The  family  are  forced  to  flee 
in  embarrassment.  But  when  Robert  falls  in  love  with  Madge 
Evans,  not  knowing  she  is  a  member  of  the  funny  family,  the 
fun  really  begins.  Eric  Blore,  as  the  valet,  walks  off  with  s<  ene 
after  scene,  while  Grant  Mitchell,  Cora  Witherspoon,  Billy 
Bupp  and  Ralph  Forbes  add  to  die  hilarity. 
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THE  GORGEOUS  HUSSY— M-G-M 


JOHN  HOPKINS  ADAMS'  great  novel  glorifving  the  tav- 
ern-keeper's daughter,  who  influenced  the  political  destiny 
of  America,  comes  to  the  screen  as  a  vivid,  sincere,  exciting 
pageant  of  national  affairs  and  enduring  love,  and  as  the  first 
real  costume  picture  Joan  Crawford  has  ever  done,  it  marks  for 
her  what  may  amount  to  a  new  film  career. 

Peggy  O'Neal  is  interpreted  by  Miss  Crawford  as  a  shrewd, 
intelligent  and  flamboyantly  beautiful  woman,  who,  badgered 
by  a  relentless  love  and  handicapped  by  unfortunate  parentage, 
is  nevertheless  an  idealist  and  a  loyal  patriot.  Against  the 
colorful  curtain  of  Washington  politics,  a  succession  of  gor- 
geous love  affairs  offer  brilliant  relief  from  too  much  text 
book  drama.  ■ 

Reared  in  Franklin's  Inn — way  station  for  influential  Amer- 
icans, Peggy  first  meets  Andrew  Jackson  and  admires;  meets 
the  tragic  John  Randolph  and  loves  him.  Randolph,  being 
older  and  ambitious  cannot  marry  a  nineteen  year  old  girl. 
So,  dashing,  handsome  Lieutenant  Timbcrlakc,  played  with 
considerable  spirit  by  Robert  Taylor,  catches  her  on  the  re- 
bound. On  their  wedding  night,  he  is  killed  in  battle.  There- 
after the  story  follows  Peggx  -  spectacular  life  in  relation  to 
President  Jackson,  her  eventual  marriage  to  John  Eaton  and 
her  unconsummated  love  for  Randolph. 

Lionel  Barrymore  as  Jackson,  Franchot  Tone  as  Eaton, 
James  Stewart  as  love  lorn  Rowdy  Dow  and  Melvyn  Douglas 
as  Randolph  are  genuine,  believable,  and  excellent. 


SAVES        YOUR        PICTURE        TIME        AND        MONEY 


THE    BEST    PICTURES 

THE  GORGEOUS  HUSSY 
PICCADILLY  JIM 
A  SON  COMES  HOME 
MARY  OF  SCOTLAND 
STAR  FOR  A  NIGHT 


OF    THE    MONTH 

GIRL'S  DORMITORY 

SING,  BABY,  SING 

TO  MARY— WITH  LOVE 

STAGE  STRUCK 

CHINA  CLIPPER 


RHYTHM  ON  THE  RANGE 
BEST    PERFORMANCES     OF    THE    MONTH 

Joan  Crawford  in  "The  Gorgeous  Hussy" 

Robert  Taylor  in  "The  Gorgeous  Hussy" 

Beulah  Bondi  in  "The  Gorgeous  Hussy" 

Robert  Montgomery  in  "Piccadilly  Jim" 

Eric  Blore  in  "Piccadilly  Jim" 

Simone  Simon  in  "Girl's  Dormitory" 

Ruth  Chatterton  in  "Girl's  Dormitory" 

Adolph  Menjou  in  "Sing,  Baby,  Sing" 

The  Ritz  Brothers  in  '  Sing,  Baby,  Sing" 

Gregory  Ratoff  in    Sing,  Baby,  Sing" 

Mary  Boland  in  "A  Son  Comes  Home" 

Myrna   Loy   in   "To   Mary — With   Love" 

Warner  Baxter  in  "To  Mary — With  Love" 

Ian  Hunter  in  "To  Mary — With  Love" 

Fredric  March  in  "Mary  of  Scotland" 

Jane  Darwell  in  "Star  For  a  Night" 

(Casts  of  all  pictures  reviewed  will  be  found  on  Page  124) 


•fe    GIRL'S  DORMITORY— 20th  Century-Fox 


IN  the  person  of  Simone  Simon,  a  young  French  actress, 
'comes  a  new  screen  personality  so  vibrantly  alive,  and  youth- 
fully charming,  she  completely  overshadows  the  story  itself 
and  forces  into  secondary  place  such  stars  as  Herbert  Marshall 
and  Ruth  Chatterton. 

An  undergraduate  in  a  strict,  almost  militaristic,  Teutonic 
school  for  girls,  Simone  falls  in  love  with  Herbert  Marshall,  the 
director  of  the  school.  The  idol  of  pupils  and  teachers,  the 
director  is  unaware  of  her  love  until  a  love  letter  written  by 
Simone  comes  into  his  possession.  When  an  investigation 
looms,  the  young  pupil  runs  away.  Marshall  pursues  her,  dis- 
covers her  love  and  returns  it.  Learning  of  the  deep  silent  love 
of  Ruth  Chatterton,  a  teacher,  for  Marshall,  Simone  attempts 
to  sacrifice  herself  in  order  to  bring  them  together,  but  young 
love  finally  wins. 

Director  Irving  Cummings  has  ably  depicted  the  Continental 
atmosphere,  and  the  theme  of  adolescent  love  is  sincerely  and 
delicately  handled.  Ruth  Chatterton  gives  a  sensitive  and 
superlative  portrayal  of  the  teacher  who  loved  in  vain.  Simone 
Simon  is  so  amazingly  fresh  and  sweet,  it  is  hard  to  realize  she 
is  even  old  enough  to  be  the  nineteen  year  old  undergraduate 
she  portrays.  Marshall  is  excellent.  J.  Edward  Bromberg  as 
the  strict  professor  and  Constance  Collier  as  the  busybody  are 
effective  support.  The  standouts  among  the  pupils  are  Dixie 
Dunbar,  June  Storey  and  Shirley  Deane. 

A  beautiful  picture  throughout.    You  should  see  it. 
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A  SON  COMES  HOME— Paramount 


/""""HARMINGLY  sincere,  down-to-earth  in  its  wholesome 
^-'appeal,  this  picture  of  justice  triumphant  over  mother  love 
emerges  as  one  of  the  finest  family  pictures  of  the  month. 

Against  the  background  of  San  Francisco's  waterfront,  the 
story  concerns  a  mother's  search  for  her  long-lost  son.  When 
a  friendly  reporter  writes  her  story,  a  boy  in  jail  for  murder 
claims  her  as  his  mother.  A  dramatic  highlight  is  reached 
when,  in  her  efforts  to  free  the  innocent  boy,  she  discovers  the 
identity  of  the  real  murderer. 

Switching  from  her  usual  high  comedy  to  a  role  typical  of 
the  late  Marie  Dressier,  Mary  Boland  deserves  superlatives 
for  a  fine,  convincing  portrayal.  Julie  Haydon,  Donald  Woods 
and  Wallace  Ford  head  an  excellent  cast.  A  grand  picture  for 
everyone. 
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TO  MARY— WITH  LOVE— 20th  Century-Fox 


A  PORTRAIT  of  married  life.  That  single  line  of  dialogue 
*^  well  describes  this  intriguing  triangle  of  two  men  and  a 
girl.  Warner  Baxter  and  Ian  Hunter  both  love  Myrna  Loy. 
Myrna  marries  Baxter,  leaving  Hunter  to  seek  solace  with  a 
blonde  intruder,  Claire  Trevor. 

Through  the  years,  high-lighted  by  such  events  as  the 
Dempsey-Tunney  fight,  and  Lindbergh's  triumphant .  return, 
the  two  drift  apart.  Caught  in  the  whirlpool  of  high  finance, 
Baxter  neglects  Myrna.  Then  comes  the  crash  of  1929,  and 
with  it  the  crash  of  a  man's  soul  as  Baxter,  unable  to  bear  his 
losses,  sinks  into  deep  water  with  Myrna  and  Hunter  standing 
bravely  by  to  help. 

At  last  Myrna  seeks  a  divorce,  but  is  persuaded  by  Hunter 
to  return  to  the  man  who  has  loved  her  through  it  all 

All  three  stars  aid  in  making  this  an  unforgettable  picture. 
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SELECT      YOUR      PICTURES      AND      YOU      WON'T 


RHYTHM  ON 
THE  RANGE- 
Paramount 


CHINA 

CLIPPER- 

Warners 


CEE  this  for  Bing  Crosby's  voice  and  for  an  introduction  to 
^ugly  little  Martha  Raye,  who  all  but  steals  the  show.  It's 
on  the  cross-country  trek  pattern,  wherein  an  heiress  gets  into 
difficulties  with  a  cowboy  and  his  bull;  three  hobos  form  the 
comic  menace  and  there's  general  hilarity.  Swing  music  by 
Prima  is  swell. 


A  STORY  of  the  thrills,  the  vision  and  the  drama  behind 
'  '  the  building  and  launching  of  the  famed  China  Clipper 
Pat  O'Brien  as  the  hard  driving  manager,  Ross  Alexander 
and  Humohrev  Bogart  as  the  pilots,  turn  in  strong  perform- 
ances— all  dedicated  to  the  achievement  of  American  aviation 
Beverlv  Roberts  scores  as  Pat's  wife.     Stirring  photographv 


STAR  FOR  A 
NIGHT— 
20th  Century- 
Fox 


HOLLY- 
WOOD 
BOULEVARD 
— Paramount 


TENDERLY  appealing,  eye-filling  and  musical,  this  story 
'  combines  the  family  love  for  a  sightless  mother,  with  a  fast 
moving,  back  stage  comedy  of  errors.  Jane  Darwell  is  grand  as 
the  mother.  Claire  Trevor  sings  and  dances  as  the  daughter 
and  Arline  Judge  sparkles  in  her  role  of  the  chorus  girl.  The 
family  will  enjoy  this  splendid  little  picture. 


THE  Brown  Derby,  Sardis,  The  Trocadero,  the  Boulevard 
'  and  all  the  Hollywood  high  spots  you've  yearned  to  glimpse 
are  featured  in  this  frail  yarn  of  a  has-been  actor  who  writes 
his  love  memoirs  and  meets  tragedy.  John  Halliday.  Marsha 
Hunt,  Robert  Cummings,  C.  Henry  Gordon,  Hymie  Fink,  our 
cameraman,  plus  many  old  timers  add  to  this  novelty. 


HIS 

BROTHER'S 
WIFE— M-G-M 


ik^*--' ™^r^^i 


YOURS  FOR 
THE  ASKING 
— Paramount 


THIS   firs)    learning  of   Barbara  Stanwyck  and   Bob  Taylor      P\ON'T  let   the  presence  of  Doiores  Costello  Barrymore  and 
'is  a   pretty   dismal    thing.      Cluttered,  unreal  and    unhappy       '-'the  creampuff  title  fool  you.     George  Raft  plays  a  -moot li 


throughout,  it  concerns  a  playboy  scientist  who  wavers  be- 
tween his  duty  to  fever-stricken  natives  and  his  love  for  a 
woman  who  isn't  meant  to  be,  but  is,  neurotic.  Stanwyck  is 
commendable,  Taylor  embarrassing,  and  the  story  nauseous 
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gambler  with  a  penchant  for  sending  ladies  gravy  bowl;.  The 
"Inns"  decide  Dolores  is  had  news  and  try  baiting  Boss  Raft 
with  Ida  Lupino,  but  Ida  isn't  as  sweet  as  advertised.  It's  the 
old  story  of  "Cheating  Cheaters"  in  a  novel  form   you'll  like. 


HAVE     TO     COMPLAIN     ABOUT     THE     BAD     ONES 


GRAND  JURY 
— RKO-Radio 


TWO  IN  A 
CROWD— 
Universal 


r\RAMA  in  a  small  town,  handled  in  a  synthetic  and  not 
'-'very  interesting  way;  Fred  Stone  is  the  neurotic  old  citizen 
who,  incensed  at  the  spread  of  crime,  takes  up  arms  against 
it  with  the  aid  of  a  cub  reporter.  Romance  is  sympathetic 
and  good,  with  Louise  Latimer  trying  hard  and  new  Owen 
Davis  Jr.  walking  off  with  most  of  the  honors. 


A  MUSING  but  weak  little  horse  story,  and  not  too  well 
'Mme  Joel  McCrea  manages  only  to  look  charming  as  tne 
down-and-out  stable  owner  who  finds  money,  enters  his  last 
nag  in  a  handicap,  wins  the  race  and  marries  Joan  Bennett. 
She  helps  him  throughout,  but  there  is  no  sense  of  1936  realism 
in  any  single  scene 


MY 

AMERICAN 
WIFE— 
Paramount 


I'D  GIVE  MY 

LIFE— 

Paramount 


TRANCIS  LEDERER  turns  cowboy  in  this  breezy  comedy 
about  the  Americanization  of  a  European  count  who  marries 
Arizona  heiress,  Ann  Sothern.  Fred  Stone  is  excellent  as  the 
rough-and-ready  grandfather  who  puts  Lederer  through  his 
"initiation"  of  bronc-busting  and  Western  scrapping.  Billie 
Burke  and  Ernest  Co~>sart  are  good. 


A  STRONG  story  full  of  drama  and  action  brings  this 
'*  unpretentious  picture  well  within  usual  entertainment 
demands.  About  Tom  Brown,  a  boy  who  kills  his  criminal 
father  and  braves  the  noose  rather  than  reveal  why  he  did  it. 
Sir  Guy  Standing,  Janet  Beecher  and  Frances  Drake  head  a 
good  cast      You'll  like  this. 


LADY  BE 

CAREFUL- 

Paramount 


POSTAL 
INSPECTOR 
— Universal 


I  I.U  AYRES  regains  his  place  in  the  cinema  sun  in  this 
•-amusing  summer  comedy.  The  story,  made  superlative  bv 
Dorothy  Parker  and  others,  is  the  simple  one  of  a  shy  sailor 
who  by  chance  gets  the  reputation  of  being  a  Lothario,  and  then 
has  to  live  up  to  it.  Even  the  photography  has  a  scintillant 
touch.     You'll  enjov  it  all. 


("ENTERED  about  the  activities  of  a  postal  ins| 
^Ricardo  Cortez,  this  shallow  story  wanders  from  floods 
to  mail  robberies  and  gets  nowhere.  Patricia  Ellis,  as  a 
night  club  entertainer,  complicates  matters  by  revealin;:  post 
office  secrets,  but  finally  proves  herself  trustworthy  Little 
entertainment  value.  f  please  turn  to  pack  102  I 
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BY     HOWARD     SHARPE 


T 


HE  docks  swarmed  with  people  and 
noise.  Nelson  stood  at  the  deck,  railing 
and  looked  far  down,  between  the  ship's 
curving  side  and  the  pier,  to  a  strip  of  oily 
water  where  one  paper  bag  and  two  apple 
cores  floated;  he  dropped  his  cigarette  and 
watched  it  fail  for  a  long  time.  It  missed 
the  paper  bag  by  several  inches. 

I  could  still  change  my  mind,  he  thought. 
I  could  still  get  off  the  boat  and  give  back 
the  money  .  .   .  But  he  knew  he  wouldn't. 

He  thought,  standing  there,  of  how  long 
he  had  worked  for  this,  and  of  what  it  would 
mean  to  him  someday,  and  of  the  voyage 
ahead,  and  of  work  to  be  done;  it  was  a  little 
difficult  to  completely  comprehend  that  this 
was  himself — that  this  was  Nelson  Eddy — 
with  a  stateroom  reserved  and  tickets 
bought,  bound  for  Dresden. 

He  tried  logically  to  reconcile  such  mad, 
almost  foolhardy  departure  from  routine 
with  the  standards  of  living  he  had  built  for 
himself  over  so  many  years.  A  young  man, 
he  thought  wildly,  whose  childhood  has  been 
unexceptional  and  whose  youth  has  been 
drowned  in  careful  study  and  dogged,  per- 
sistent work  does  not  suddenly  borrow  a  tre- 
mendous sum  of  money  and  go  sailing  off  to 
Europe  to  take  singing  lessons — maybe  I'm 
a  little  nuts. 

Up  high  a  whistle  roared.  The  tempo  of 
the  shouting  on  the  docks  heightened  and 
became  hysterical.     Behind  him  someone  said, 


He  found  a  German  family  in  a  bulky  old  warm-smell- 
ing house,  who  needed  a  little  extra  money  and  who  would 
not  mind  a  good  baritone  voice  running  up  and  down  scales 
at  all  hours— Nelson  sang  a  little  ditty  at  the  parlor  piano 
to  reassure  them. 

And  after  that  it  didn't  matter  to  Nelson  whether 
Dresden  was  made  of  china  or  smoke-soiled  bricks.  He 
never  saw  it.  The  long  months  that  followed  were  spent 
in  a  positive  orgy  of  work,  of  determined  effort.  He 
learned  the  scores  of  several  operas,  and  in  four  languages; 
he  experimented  with  arrangements  and  discovered  larnyx 
control  and  learned  what  to  do  with  his  breath. 


"Naughty  Marietta"  and  "Rose  Marie"  made  the  team  of  Nelson 
and  Jeanette  MacDonald  the  most  popular  on  the  screen  today 


Well, 


we  go 


now. 

Nelson  laughed  suddenly. 

"  Goodbye,  you!  "  he  yelled  to  the  docks  at  large,  and  turned 
to  the  stranger.     He  said,  "It's  going  to  be  a  slow  crossing." 

Ilr  reached  Dresden  in  the  early  summer  and  found  it  just 
a  big  city  with  an  occasional  budding  tree.  To  the  tall,  ash- 
haired  boy  who  had  journeyed  across  an  ocean  for  this,  and  who 
had  left  his  friends  and  home  and  job  for  this,  the  modern 
streets  and  dirty  gutters  were  somewhat  of  a  disappointment; 
still,  he'd  come  for  work  and  not  for  atmosphere. 


Yiolant,  usually  patient,  sometimes  frenzied,  gave  him  no 
rest.  "There  is  little  time,"  he  would  remind  Nelson,  "and 
you  haven't  much  money.  You've  got  no  hours  to  spare — 
work  is  the  thing." 

And  Nelson  worked.  Somewhere  the  beer  gardens  resounded 
and  twinkled  under  the  hot  summer  night,  somewhere  people 
laughed  and  made  love,  somewhere  men.  as  young  as  he,  were 
making  the  most  of  their  youth  while  the  season  lasted. 

Nelson,  grown  a  little  thinner  and  singing  always  a  little 
better,  lost  himself  in  a  welter  of  sheet  music.  Until  at  last,  one 
cooler  evening,  he  finished  his  favorite  aria,  on  a  triumphant 
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note,  knowing  well  that  it  had  been  perfect,  and  turned  happily 
to  his  friend.     "So?"  he  asked,  certain  of  the  reply. 

And  Violant  said,  "All  right.  I  think  you  can  go  back  to 
America  now."  The  portly,  red-cheeked  Scandinavian  hesi- 
tated for  a  moment.  "  — But  before  you  leave  I  wish  you  would 
do  me  a  favor.  Tonight  three  girl  pupils  of  mine  have  auditions 
at  the  Dresden  opera,  and  it  would  please  me  if  there  would 
be  one  of  my  boys,  too — just  to  show  those  Generals  that  I 
can  teach  men  the  art  of  singing.  Will  you  go  tonight?  You 
will  have  time  before  your  train  leaves." 

"Sure."    Nelson  laughed.    "Swell  gag,  too." 

So  that  night,  just  as  a   gag  and   in   slight   payment   for 


Nelson  pushed  him  away.  "What  role?  What  are  you 
talking  about?" 

"But  at  the  Dresden  Opera,"  Violant  howled.  "You  are 
to  be  the  new  leading  baritone  there!  The  beginning  of  your 
career — and  all  because  of  that  fake  audition!" 

"That's  very  swell,  Wilhelm,"  Nelson  said  softly.  "Bui 
I'm  sorry.  I've  got  reservations  on  tomorrow's  boat  for 
America,  and  nothing  on  earth — not  even  the  Dresden  Opera 
— could  keep  me  from  catching  it." 

Nothing  could,  or  did.  And  Violant  never  forgave  him. 
If  this  were  a  movie  you  were  watching,  instead  of  an  article 
to  read,  you  would  be  given  cut  flashes,  now,  of  a  ship  moving 
into  New  York  harbor,  with  of  course  Miss 
Liberty  holding  her  welcoming  torch  and 
Nelson  in  the  bow,  swallowing  lumps  in  his 
throat;  then  the  screen  would  begin  to  whirl, 
theater  programs  and  headlines  and  press 
notices  and  sheets  from  calendars  would  be- 
gin to  drop  successively  before  you.  Men 
in  tails  would  gesture  with  batons  at  huge 
orchestras,  audiences  in  sables  and  tiaras 
would  applaud  for  a  brief  moment;  Nelson 
in  progressive  fade-outs  and  in  many  various 
costumes  would  stand  and  sing  on  as  many 
various,  moving  stages. 

You  would  read  high-lighted  critical  pieces 
from  photographed  newspapers: 

The  Public  Ledger,  Philadelphia — "  Mr. 
Eddy's  characterization  of  the  difficult  rob 
of  Tonio  was  so  excellent  throughout  that  it 
looks  as  though  the  Civic  Opera  Company 
might  already  have  justified  its  existence  by 
the  discovery  of  real  operatic  talent." 

The  Evening  Bulletin  —  "Nelson  Eddy 
proved  that  he  is  capable  of  holding  his  own 
and  keeping  an  audience  thoroughly  in- 
terested without  stage  surroundings  .  .  . 
His  voice  retaining  all  of  the  oft-mentioned 
'luscious'  quality,  he  is  acquiring  the  style 
and  authority  of  a  real  artist." 

Then  anonymous  snatches  of  print: 
" — none  of  the  crudeness  or  uncertainty 
of  the  amateur  .  .  ."  " — not  in  a  long  time 
has  there  been  revealed  a  baritone  voice  of 
greater  beauty,  of  fresher  sympathetic  qual- 
ity, excellent  [  please   TURN  TO   PAGE    116 | 


A  great  singer  and  a  genuine  good  fellow — sure 
of    his     future     and     unregretful     of    his     past — 

Violant's  friendship,  Nelson  stood  on  the  stage  of  the 
Royal  Dresden  Opera  and  sang  his  lungs  dry- 
He  changed  his  plans  at  the  last  minute,  went  to  London 
for  two  weeks,  and  then  to  Paris  to  talk  with  Violant 
again  before  leaving  the  continent.  The  great  teacher  met 
him  at  the  door  of  his  studio  with  loud,  glad  noises, 
pounded  Nelson's  back,  planted  an  excited  smack  on  each 
of  Nelson's  cheeks. 

"My  boy,  my  boy!"  shouted  the  old  man  with  great 
emotion.  "You  are  made  as  a  singer — you  will  be  the 
next  great  opera  star  of  Europe!   They  gave  you  the  role." 
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At  the  Hollywood  premiere  of  "Anthony  Adverse" 
Warners  thoughtfully  erected  a  grandstand  for  blocks 
around  the  Carthay  Circle  Theatre  for  the  benefit  of  the 
thousands  of  fans  who  wanted  to  see  their  favorites. 
This  is  a  small  section  of  the  huge  crowd  that  gathered 
before  the  opening.  Upper  left,  Freddie  March,  who  plays 
Anthony,  Mrs.  March,  Princess  and  Prince  zu  Lowen- 
stein.  Upper  right,  Mervyn  LeRoy,  who  directed  the  epic, 
Mrs.  LeRoy,  and  the  Irving  Thalbergs.  Right,  lovely 
Olivia  de  Havilland,  who  is  Angela,  and  Clive  Halliday 
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"This  trip  has  been  a  wash- 
out. Why  don't  /  ever  meet 
the  attractive  men?"  mourns 
Jane.  Men  are  drawn  to  the 
girls  with  lovely  skin,  Jane! 

"UWM 


"I 


Ik 


v 
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"I've  bought  so  many  shower 
gifts  this  spring,"  thinks  Dot. 
"I  wish  the  girls  could  give  a 
shower  for  me!"  Better  look 
to  your  complexion,  Dot! 


"It  seems  as  though  I'm  always 
the  extra  girl,"  sighs  Betty  from 
the  back  seat.  Too  bad  she  doesn't 
realize  that  unattractive  Cosmetic 
Skin  is  spoiling  her  looks! 


/rene  Dunne 


RKO     RADIO     STAR 


DON'T  RISK  COSMET/C 

Skin!  my  complexion 
care-LuxToiletSoap- 

removes  cosmetics 
thoroughly-  keeps 
skin  soft  and  smooth 


ft 


O'v  J  v  "■ 


Miss  Charlotte  B.  of  Chicago 
says: "My fiance  saysl'mpret- 
ty  as  a  movie  star.  Just  blar- 
ney, I  guess,  but  I  do  keep  my 
skin  nice  the  Hollywood  way." 


Miss  Susan  M.  of  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  says:  "I'm  engaged.  May- 
be my  Lux  Toilet  Soap  com- 
plexion is  responsible — Danny 
says  nice  things  about  it." 


V 


«c£ 


^^. 
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Miss  Elizabeth  B.  ofConynsham. 
Pa.,  says:  "Last  week  Paul  Ca\>' 
me  my  ring."  Elizabeth  uses 
cosmetics  freely,  yet  keeps  skin 
lovely  with  Lux  Toilet  Soap. 


NSWELn 


■    "«™ 


THE  Answer  Man's  mailbag  bulges  these 
'  days  with  questions  about  Lloyd  Nolan,  so 
here  you  are! 

Lloyd,  a  native  son  of  California,  found  that 
a  little  twisting  of  Horace  Greeley's  advice  was 
the  best  way  of  getting  in  the  movies,  so  he 
went  East  in  order  to  get  back  West.  Born  in 
San  Francisco,  his  father  wanted  him  to  go  into 
the  family  shoe  business,  but  shoes  as  a  life 
work  did  not  appeal  to  Lloyd.  Instead,  he 
went  into  amateur  theatricals.  Before  this, 
however,  he  had  left  Stanford  University  and 
worked  his  way  around  the  world  on  a  boat. 
He  then  began  playing  small  parts  with  the 
Pasadena  Community  Playhouse.  Finding 
this  got  him  exactly  nowhere,  he  went  East. 

First  he  worked  as  a  stage  hand  in  the  Dennis 
Theater  at  Cape  Cod;  later  he  played  in  stock 
companies  in  Cleveland  and  Detroit,  and 
finally  landed  on  Broadway  in  "One  Sunday 
Afternoon,"  one  of  the  biggest  hits  of  recent 
years.  Paramount  brought  him  to  Hollywood 
in  1934 

Floyd  found  a  wife  in  the  Fast,  too,  a  titian- 
haired  young  actress.  Mel  Efrid,  but  says  his 
marriage  isn't  news  because  it's  happy.  He 
rides,  swims,  plays  tennis  and  golf,  and  is  one 
of  Hollywood's  best  handball  players..  His 
in"  i  prized  possession  is  a  broken  watch  given 
to  him  by  his  father  when  he  was  three  years 
old  ...  to  keep  him  quiet  during  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake!  This  handsome  young 
actor  is  five  feet  ten  and  a  half  inches  tall, 
weighs  176  pounds,  has  brown  hair  and  brown 
I  lis  ambitions  are  to  write  a  play,  learn 
to  i  ip  dance,  and  own  a  house  at  Carmel. 
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His  mild  appearance  belies  his 
deeds.  He's  always  either  a 
crook  or  a  crook  catcher.  "The 
Texas  Rangers"  is  his  latest.  He's 
none    other   than   Lloyd   Nolan 


B.  Wolfson,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. — 
Allan  Jones  uses  his  own  name  in  pictures.  He 
is  twenty-eight  years  old,  and  was  born  of 
Welsh  parentage  in  Scranton,  Penna.  He  is 
six  feet  tall  with  brown  eyes  and  brown  hair. 
He  has  just  married  Irene  Hervey,  and  his  last 
appearance  was  in  "Show  Boat." 

Edward  F'itzpatrick,  Atlanta,  Ga. — 
George  O'Brien  weighs  176  pounds,  is  five  feet 
eleven  inches  tall.  Victor  McLaglen  weighs 
215  pounds,  is  six  feet  three  inches  tall.  Fred 
Astaire  weighs  163  pounds,  is  five  feet  nine 
inches  tall,  and  Clark  Gable  weighs  190  pounds, 
and  is  six  feet  one. 

T.  G.,  Asheville,  N.  C. — Spencer  Tracy, 
whose  last  role  in  "  San  Francisco"  is  getting 
such  applause,  was  born  in  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin, on  April  5.  1900.  He  weighs  165 
pounds,  is  five  feet  ten  and  a  half  inches  tall 
with  dark  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes.  He  at- 
tended the  American  Academy  of  Dramatic 
Arts,  played  in  stock  companies,  and  had  his 
first  big  part  as  the  heavy  in  "The  Royal 
Fandango"  with  Ethel  Barrymore.  He  played 
with  George  M.  Cohan,  the  Theatre  Guild,  and 
won  a  screen  contract  by  his  acting  as  the 
killer  in  "The  Last  Mile."  He  is  married  to 
Louise  Treadwell,  and  they  have  one  son.  He 
loves  outdoor  life  and  his  pastimes  are  fishing 
and  hunting. 

Sunnie  Cooper,  Wichita,  Kas. — Vivacious 
Lili  Damita  is  married  to  Errol  Flynn.  She 
was  born  in  Paris,  France,  on  July  10,  1906, 
weighs  112  pounds,  is  five  feet  one  with  light 
brown  hair  and  brown  eyes.  She  was  a  well- 
known  dancer  before  entering  pictures  in  1925. 

Susan  Funk,  Union  Pier,  Mich. — Mar- 
garet Sullavan  was  born  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  on 
May  16,  1911.  She  weighs  115  pounds,  is  five 
feet  four  and  a  half  inches  tall  with  brown  hair 
and  grey  eyes.  She  was  married  to  Henry 
Fonda;  her  second  husband  was  William 
Wyler,  the  director,  from  whom  she  is  divorced 
also.  She  has  often  insisted  she  would  like  to 
be  an  animal  trainer. 

Curiosity,  Washington,  D.  C. — Grace 
Moore  was  born  on  December  5,  1901.  .She 
weighs  130  pounds,  is  five  feet  four  and  a  half 
inches  tall.  Loretta  Young  was  born  January 
6,  1913.  She  weighs  105  pounds,  is  five  feet 
three  inches  tall.    You  will  see  her  soon  in  the 


Technicolor  picture  "Ramona."  Rosalind 
Russell's  birthday  is  June  4th.  She  is  five  feet, 
five  inches  tall,  weighs  120  pounds. 

R.  J.,  Jacksonville.  Fla. — Louis  Hayward 
was  born  in  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  on 
March  19,  1909.  He  weighs  140  pounds,  is  five 
feet  ten  and  a  half  inches  tall  with  dark  brown 
hair  and  blue-grey  eyes. 

He  appeared  on  the  English  stage,  and  was 
signed  for  pictures  in  1935  because  of  his  fine 
performance  in  Noel  Coward's  Broadway  pro- 
duction of  "Point  Valaine."  Since  then  he  has 
appeared  in  "The  Flame  Within,"  "A  Feather 
in  Her  Hat,"  "Absolute  Quiet."  and  "Trouble 
for  Two." 

His  hobbies  are  riding  and  English  history  and 
he  has  a  big  part  in  "Anthony  Adverse."  soon 
to  be  released. 

R.  N..  Wichita,  Kan. — Humphrey  Bogart 
was  born  in  New  York  City  on  Christmas  Day. 
1900.  He  was  educated  at  Andover,  was  on 
the  stage  eight  years  before  entering  pictures  in 
1930.  His  best  known  role  was  in  "The  Petri- 
fied Forest."  Mr.  Bogart  is  five  feet  ten  and  a 
half  inches  tall,  weighs  154  pounds,  and  has 
brown  hair  and  eyes.  Helen  Morgan  was  born 
in  1900,  Douglass  Montgomery  in  1909. 
Margot  Grahame  in  1912.  and  Henry  Fonda  in 
1908. 

H.  C,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. — Harvey  Stephens 
was  born  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  on  August 
21.   1901. 

He  attended  the  University  of  California 
and  expected  to  be  a  mining  engineer.  When 
a  silver  mine  venture  he  was  interested  in 
turned  out  a  failure,  he  turned  to  acting  and 
in  two  years  got  leading  parts.  His  first  screen 
role  was  in  "The  Cheat"  with  Tallulah  Bank- 
head  in  1931.  He  weighs  175  pounds,  is  five 
feet  eleven  inches  tall  with  brown  hair  and 
brown  eyes.  He  is  married  and  his  favorite 
pastime  is  golf. 


The  ANSWER  MAN  is  a  librarian  ol 
facts  concerning  screen  plays  and  per- 
sonalities. Your  questions  are  not  lim- 
ited, but  brevity  is  desirable.  Also. 
The  ANSWER  MAN  must  reserve  the 
right  not  to  answer  questions  regard- 
ing contests  in  other  publications.  If 
you  wish  an  answer  direct,  please 
enclose  a  stamped,  sell-addressed  en- 
velope. Address  your  queries  to  The 
Answer  Man,  Photoplay  Magazine, 
1926  Broadway,  New  York,  New  York. 
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•    •   but  you  can  wear  AIR   STEP 
Shoes  wilh  Magic  Soles  that  turn 
hard  sidewalks  into  soft  carpets 

No  need  for  us  io  lell  you  of  the  fatiguing  effect  that  pave 
ment-pounding  has  upon  you.  Your  feet  will  tell  you  when 
you  kick  off  your  shoes  ai  the  end  of  a  weary  shopping 
day.  The  lines  in  your  face  will  tell  you,  too. 

Guard  against  those  aging  telltale  lines  by  "walking  on 
air"  in  the  magic-soled  Air  Step  Shoes.  There  are  no 
smarter  shoes  afoot  than  these.  No  shoes  more  flattering 
io  feminine  feet.  You  would  never  guess  that  their  light, 
flexible  soles  contain  hundreds  of  shock-absorbing  air 
spaces  which  protect  you  from  all  the  jolts  and  jars  thai 
L         cause  fatigue. 


Don't  wait.  Begin  today  io  let  these  magic-soled  shoes 

carpet  every  step  you  take  . . .  keep  you  young,  refreshed, 

vibrantly  alive.  For  walking,  working,  shopping,  dancing, 

ask  for  Air  Step  Shoes.  They  are  sold  by  Department 

Stores,  Shoe   Stores,  Buster  Brown  and  Brown^  Shoe 

i    '%         Stores.   Write  to  Dept.  J    for  catalog  of  New  Fall  Styles. 
i 

^WW1%*^WaS<i«><JW^<S*S»^,  Mfrs.,  ST.  LOUIS  •  Also  manufacturers 
of   Air   Step   Shoes   for   men   and    Buster  Brown   Shoes  for  children 
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SLIGHTLy    HIGHER   IN  THE   FAR  WEST 
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for  October 


By    KATH  LEEN     HOWARD 


Photoplay  recommends  extra  care  in  corset- 
ing this  season.  The  accepted  tunic  flare 
accentuates  the  waistline  which  must  be 
confined.  The  flared  skirt  achieves  the  same 
effect  and  is  seen  at  its  best  when  the  waist  is 
mo'ded  to  slimness.  Both  these  silhouettes 
demand  extra  trimness  of  hips  in  their  ideal 
representation,  and  the  long  line  from  waist  to 
knee  should  be  slim  and  sleek.  As  indicated  in 
the  Directoire  trends,  the  bust  should  be  trimly 
defined.  All  the  chic  of  the  new  clothes  de- 
pends upon  the  correct  molding  of  the  figure 
by  the  undergarment,  whether  it  is  in  ghd'.e 
form  or  one-piece. 

Photoplay  recommends  the  lovely  coiffure 
Norma  Shearer  has  adapted  from  her  "Romeo 
and  Juliet"  picture.  You  will  see  it  in  a  later 
number  of  Photoplay'.  When  she  posed, 
specially  for  us  for  a  color  insert,  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  studying  how  she  achieved  it. 
Her  hair  was  parted  in  the  center,  brushed  up 
and  back  into  high,  soft,  rather  small  curls 
over  the  forehead  and  ears.  The  back  hair  was 
plain,  following  the  contour  of  the  head  to  the 
nape  where  two  soft  rolls  extended  from  be- 
hir.d  the  ears  across  the  back  of  the  neck. 
Miss  Shearer  had  lightly  dusted  the  curls  with 
gold  powder  which  gave  an  extraordinarily 
luminous  effect  to  her  burnished  hair. 

Photoplay  recommends  for  Hack  to  School 
fashions,  the  type  of  clothes  worn  by  Virginia 
Weidler,  Paramount's  child  star,  which  you 
will  see  in  this  issue  of  Photoplay-.  The 
buttoned-on  washable  blouse  she  wears  with 
her  plaid  skirt,  under  her  smock,  is  excellent. 

For  more  formal  little  dresses  taffetas  anil 
velveteens  are  recommended.  The  latter  lends 
itself  well  to  the  Princess  silhouette  which  is 
so  goi  (1  this  Fall.  In  coats  this  silhouette, 
with  flared  hemline,  is  often  developed  in 
tweeds. 

Fitted  fur  coats  arc  indicated  for  this  winter, 
along  with  the  swagger  mi  dels  which  arc  so 
Well  adapted  for  I  he  casual  coal.  At  a  recent 
showing  I  saw  a  hem  length  coal  of  black 
Persian  lamb  with  a  (itted  bodice  and  a  flared 
skirt.  The  collar  line  was  trim  and  small,  a 
touch  highly  necessary  to  the  dish  of  the  sil- 
houette. The  waist  was  confirmed  by  a  wide 
black  suede  belt.  With  this  was  worn  a  small 
mushroom  hat  of  Persian  lamb,  with  a  green 
cloth  crown. 

Little  ermine  coats  for  early  tall  wear  are 
with  us  again,  very  youthful  with  their  short 
box  lines  anil  fuller  sleeves.  They  may  be  short 
or  long.  Jaeckel  showed  one  which  tied  at  the 
neck  with  narrow  ermine  ties.    lie  also  showed 

Ji 


a  tremendous  red  fox  coat,  with  straight  lines 
to  the  hem;  very  dashing  but  only  to  be 
recommended  for  the  slim,  smart  woman.  A 
sweeping  ermine  cape,  in  almost  ankle  length, 
was  the  acme  of  simplicity  and  richness.  A 
small,  band  collar  added  to  its  sleekness.  Cut 
almost  circular  and  beautifully  worked,  it  fell 
in  great  width  from  the  smooth  shoulder  line. 
Seal  is  still  excellent  for  the  general-wear  coat. 
On  pages  5i  and  .5.5  of  this  issue  showing  the 
Madge  Evans  wardrobe,  there  are  several  fash- 
ion trends  shown.  The  trim  tailored  bodices 
and  the  full  sweeping  skirts  are  important. 
The  white  picpie  evening  gown  would  be  ex- 
cellent done  in  slipper  satin.  The  deep 
pinches  on  the  shou'd»r  tops  of  the  cire  jacket, 
Madge  wears  over  this  gown,  afford  a  striking 
way  of  stressing  shou'der  width.  The  return 
of  tire  seems  assured.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the 
sculptured  folds  seen  in  some  of  the  new 
'dragged  over  the  figure'  models,  which  are 
Paris  sponsored. 

Photoplay  recommends  spice  colors  in  the 
new  brown  tones  for  shoes.  Also  eggplant  and 
deep  pine  green.  These  latter  tones  may  be 
combined  to  give  a  very  new  look  to  the  'cos- 
tume. For  example,  a  pine  tree  green  dress 
with  aubergine  shoes  and  gloves.  The  idea 
may  sound  exaggerated  but  if  soft  shades  of 
the  two  colors  are  used  the  effect  is  charming. 
I  saw  some  samples  of  the  new  ankle  high  shoes 
the  other  day.  They  are  taken  from  a  shoe 
Mrs.  Simpson  wore  at  Saint  Moritz.  They  fit 
the  loot  trimly  and  stop  jusl  at  the  ankle,  with 
either  a  straight  around  line,  or  one  cut  down 
into  a  seoop  at  the  side.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  watch  their  acceptance. 

I  lunched  with  Travis  Banton  of  Paramount 
and  asked  him  what  was  in  his  mind  for  fall 
wear.  He  is  working  on  "Personal  Appear- 
ance" for  Mae  West,  and  on  the  new  (laudette 
Colbert    picture   "Maid  of  Salem."      For   Mae 

West  he  has  made  a  zebra  coal.  He  says  the 
black  lines  form  a  logical  ami  striking  back  de- 
sign. The  clothes  for  ( 'laudette  will  doubtless 
be  interesting  as  he  is  anxious  to  try  the  softly 
gathered  skirt  which  "does  things"  on  the  screen 

The  little  ho  lis.  rapes  and  lingerie  he  will  use 
in  these  costumes  should  be  important  in  de- 
tails. 

An  idea  Travis  is  enthusiastic  about  is 
organdy  fur  fall  wear.     He  plans  to  use  it   for 


evening  gowns,  weighted  with  fur.  As  he 
points  out,  the  weight  of  the  fur  will  pull  the 
full  skirts  into  lovely  folds.  One  dress  is  to  be 
of  gray  organdy  with  platinum  fox  fur;  an- 
other of  blue  organdy  with  blue  fox.  Little 
fur  capes  will  accompany  these  costumes. 

All  of  his  new  sleeves  stop  short  at  a  po  nt 
just  above  the  wrist.  As  to  coats,  Travis  is 
designing  those  for  daytime  in  full  length,  or 
exactly  the  length  of  the  dress.  They  have 
flared  skirts  and  very  little  fur  trim,  confining 
it  mostly  to  small  collar  effects. 

I  saw  a  sleeping  or  lounging  pajama  he  de- 
signed for  Arline  Judge.  It  is  of  heavy  si  k 
satin  in  bisque  and  is  copied  exact'y  frcni 
a  little  boy's  shirt,  worn  with  the  tail  hanging 
out  over  the  trousers.  She  will  wear  this  in 
"Valiant  is  the  Word  for  Carrie."  Another  of 
her  dresses  will  be  a  fall  dinner  dress  for  nights 
when  there  is  no  company.  It  is  of  dee.> 
blue  velvet,  buttoned  up  to  the  neck,  with  a 
long  slim  skirt.  A  wide  Charles  II  collar  and 
gauntlet  cuffs  of  linen,  edjed  with  a  band  if 
Venetian  lace,  give  the  dress  character. 

In  the  August  Photoplay,  the  silk  brocade 
in  the  pajamas  worn  by  Carole  Lombard  was 
specially  designed  for  Travis  Benton  by  Du- 
charne  of  Paris.  He  is  already  planning 
special  silks  with  other  great   French  houses. 

I  discussed  with  Travis  the  popularity  of 
cire  or  lacquered  finishes,  lie  likes  them  ex- 
tremely for  the  screen  as  he  says  their  in- 
trinsic smartness  often  helps  in  a  character 
build-up  for  a  player.  Cire  has  a  great  pos- 
sibility as  a  screen  material.  'The  new  silk 
taffetas  with  cire  finish  and  silk  satins  with  a 
leal  herj    Feel  are  excellent. 

'Travis  feels,  as  1  do,  that  I  he  high  hat  will 
Kc  given  a  hearty  welcome  in  the  new  autumn 
editions.  In  several  of  its  former  manifesta- 
tions it  has  had  a  tendency  to  make  its  wearer 
appear  older  than  her  age.  Now  it  slopes  back 
to  its  apex  or  does  other  interesting  things 
which  give  it  a  delightfully  youthful  look. 
Look  at  the  one  Marian  Marsh  wears  on  page 
.">!>  of  this  issue 
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NOBODY  ASKS 

MB  OUT . 
ANYMORE/ 


HER 
PIMPLY 
SKIN  WAS 

THE 
REASON 
FOR  SARtt 
iHINTIME 

UNTIL - 


i 


THERE  GOES 
BETTY    TO 
ANOTHER 
DANCE 


£*  I    WISH  I  COULD         j> 

f    BE    POPULAR  THE      ^ 

ry  WAV  SHE  IS.  she's    S 

%    ALWAV<<  GOIMG       _£. 


\    I  JUST    STOPPED  A 
MINUTE   TO  SEE  .*. 
WHY,  SARA  ^WHATEVER 

IS  THE  MATTER?! 


I'M   S- SORRY,  LOU  _  BUT   I 
C- CANT  HELP  IT-  I'M  SO 
T-TIRED  OF  JUST  SITTING 
AROUND  HERE.  I  N- NEVER 
GET  ASKED  PLACES 
ANY  MORE 


I    FOUND  HER  CRYING  HER    *-\      J    i'm   GOING  TO 
EYES  OUT.  IT'S  A  SHAME -BUT       t    TELL  HER  ABOUT 
YOU   KNOW   HEO   FACE  IS   SO  FLEISCH MANN'S 

BROKEN  OUT,  THE  BOYS  DON'tJJ      YEAST_REMEMBER 
LIKE  TO  TAKE  HER    j — ^zT^/Z\^  HOW   IT  HELPED 

PLACES/        &£&£      lii    1 .1  ME?  I'M  SURE 

WOULD 
CLEAR 
HER 
TOO 


by  clearing  skin  irritants 
out  of  the  blood 

Copyright,  1936,  Standard  Brands  Incorporated 


Don't  let  Adolescent  Pimples  make 
YOU  feel  neglected  and  forlorn 

PIMPLES  are  often  a  real  calamity  to  girls  and 
boys  after  the  beginning  of  adolescence — from 
about  13  to  25  years  of  age,  or  even  longer. 

During  this  period,  important  glands  develop 
and  final  growth  takes  place.  This  causes  disturb- 
ances throughout  the  entire  system.  The  skin  be- 
comes oversensitive.  Waste  poisons  in  the  blood 
irritate  this  sensitive  skin.  Pimples  break  out. 

Fleischmann's  fresh  Yeast  is  an  effective  rem- 
edy for  adolescent  pimples.  It  clears  these  skin 
irritants  out  of  the  blood.  Then — with  the  cause 
removed — the  pimples  vanish! 

Eat  3  cakes  of  Fleischmann's  Yeast  regularly 
— a  cake  about  one-half  hour  before  each  meal. 
Eat  it  plain,  or  in  a  little  water  until  your  skin  h 
entirely  clear.  Start  today. 


Cal  York's  Gossip  of  Hollywood 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  30 


GUESS  who  is  "Flash"  to  the  stage  crews 
of  M-G-M  studios^ 

None  other  than  Bill  Powell  himself.  And 
all  because  Bill  is  the  slowest,  most  deliberate 
actor  on  the  lot. 

"Flash"  Powell.      Kinda  cute,  isn't  it? 

LJOLLYWOOD'S  newest  bridge  four- 
'some  has  the  whole  town  in  chuckles. 
It's  the  C.  Aubrey  Smiths  and  the 
Robert  Montgomery's.  And  to  see  and 
hear  the  seventy  year  old  actor  give  and 
take  with  the  lively  Montgomery  is 
something.  In  fact,  Montgomery  is 
thinking  of  framing  some  of  Smith's 
lively  comebacks.  After  a  nightly  ses- 
sion of  the  four,  all  M-G-M  gathers 
around  for  the  rehash.  And,  sorry  to 
say, Robert  usuallycomes  in  second  best. 


are  preparing  bigger  and  better  roles  for  Mr. 
Jack  Mulhall. 

Your  persistent  applauding  of  Mr.  Mulhall 
in  even  the  tiniest  bits  and  your  written  and 
verbal  approval  of  his  spunk  and  courage  in 
coming  back  the  hard  way,  has  finally  hit  home. 

Mr.  Jack  Mulhall,  we  are  happy  to  say,  will 
be  given  his  first  big  opportunity  in  "Without 
Orders"  for  RKO. 

Why  not  get  behind  some  of  those  favorites 
struggling  back  and  give  them  the  same  boosts? 

TO  hear  Bill  Powell  tell  of  his  famous  house 
'  that  jack  (hard,  cold  jack  and  plenty  of  it) 
built,  is  a  riot  in  itself.  Bill  claims  he  always 
felt  all  architects,  carpenters,  electricians,  cab- 
inet makers  and  decorators  were  completely 
frustrated  people  who  had  always  to  succumb 
to   other  people's  desires,   demands   and  pe- 


A  number  oi  pigskin  stars  appear  in  "The  Big  Game"  and  June  Travis  is 
Ihe  All-American's  girl.  Top.  Irwin  Klein.  N.Y.U.,  June,  Frank  Alustiza.  Stan- 
ford. Bottom.  "Bones"  Hamilton,  Stanford,  Gomer  Jones,  Ohio  State,  Bobby 
Wilson,  S.M.U.,  lay  Berwanger,  Chicago  U.,  Bill  Shakespeare,  Notre  Dame 


IT  happened  when  Robert  Taylor  made  that 
'  famous  personal  appearance  at  Dallas,  Texas. 
A  beauty  contest  winner  was  selected  to  greet 
the  popular  actor  at  the  Fair,  but  no  sooner  had 
the  young  lady  met  the  actor  than  she  fainted 
dead  away  in  his  arms.  "Hand  her  over  to 
one  of  the  guards,"  the  frantic  publicity 
representative  of  M-G-M  whispered.  "The 
cameramen  will  make  a  big  thing  of  this." 

"Hand  her  over  nothing,"  Taylor  snorted. 
"She's  too  good  looking.  She  stays  right 
here." 

But  when  the  young  lady  came  to  and 
promptly  fainted  again  in  Taylor's  tired  arms, 
there  was  nothing  left  for  him  to  do.  The 
young  lady  was  reluctantly  passed  on  to  some- 
one else  and  Taylor  made  his  appearance. 


cuniary  limitations,  as  Mrs.  Micawber  would 
say.  So  Bill  decided  to  let  everyone  go  wild 
and  get  it  out  of  his  system. 

The  electricians  went  wilder  than  the  rest. 
Wires,  bells,  gadgets,  complicated  telephone 
switchboards,  insane  electrical  devices  sprang 
up  like  mushrooms.  The  others  had  a  good 
time,  too,  especially  the  decorator.  Rare  an- 
tiques that  wouldn't  work,  beds  that  pulled 
out  of  Mona  Lisa  panels,  and  doors  that  led 
to  weird  places,  filled  the  place. 

Everyone,  in  fact,  recovered  from  his  frus- 
tration but  Bill,  who  was  so  completely  over- 
come by  it  all  he  was  compelled  to  move  to  a 
simple  little  cottage. 

"At  least,  I  feel  I  did  humanity  a  good 
turn,"  Bill  says,  but  then  you  know  Bill. 


you,  Mr.  General  Public,  may  rise  up  and  A  LIMOUSINE  halted  at  a  stop  signal 
'  take  a  bow,  for  Movie  Moguls  have  finally  **  in  Hollywood.  A  little  girl,  just 
taken  the  hint  you've  thrown  their  way  and     four,  sat  back  in  the  car  with  her  nurse. 


Suddenly  a  newsboy  thrust  a  newspaper 
into  the  car  screaming  the  lurid  head- 
line "Mary  Astor's  Diary  Scandal." 

"What  did  the  paper  say,  nannie?" 
the  little  girl  asked. 

"It  said  this  was  going  to  be  a  lovely 
party  you're  going  to,"  the  nurse  smiled 
through  her  tears,  and  the  car  rolled 
on,  taking  the  little  tot  to  her  first  party. 

The  little  girl's  name?  It  was  Mary- 
lyn  Thorpe.   Mary  Astor  is  her  mother. 

COME  seven  years  ago  a  tall  lanky  lad  stood 
^in  a  line  outside  Sam  Goldwyn's  office. 
Some  fifty  or  so  hopefuls  were  waiting  for  one 
of  them  to  be  chosen  for  a  small  part  in  "The 
Winning  of  Barbara  Worth." 

Out  of  all  that  line-up,  a  newcomer  by  the 
name  of  Cooper  was  chosen  by  Goldwyn. 

Today  that  star  is  worth  plenty  at  the  box 
office.  Sam  Goldwyn  sent  for  him.  "  I'd  like 
to  have  you  as  my  star,  Gary,"  he  said.  "I 
need  your  services." 

"They  are  yours,"  Gary  said,  and  picked  up 
the  pen  and  signed.  Through  all  the  $5,000,000 
storm  of  protest  that  has  broken  over  his  head 
because  of  that  bit  of  business,  Gary  has  re- 
mained adamant. 

"He  gave  me  a  chance  when  no  one  else 
would,"  Cooper  says,  "and  now  I  can  pay 
him  back." 

W /HAT'S  the  most  necessary  requisite  for  a 
"  young  actor  or  actress  coming  to  Holly- 
wood, we  are  often  asked.  And  here's  our 
answer,  children.  Learn  to  play  a  cracking 
good  game  of  tennis. 

Tennis  has  broken  more  ice  in  Hollywood 
than  a  spring  thaw.  Tennis  has  been  the 
means  of  young  people  breaking  into  im- 
portant friendships.  Tennis  has  been  the 
ladder  up  which  young  hopefuls  have  climbed. 
Albeit,  it  hasn't  kept  them  there. 

Why,  believe  it  or  not,  it  was  Carole  Lom- 
bard's ability  to  smack  the  ball  across  the  net 
at  a  certain  prankish  party  that  convinced 
Clark  Gable  she  was  the  girl.  And  if  tennis 
can  get  you  Gable,  it  must  be  a  good  game 
in  Hollywood. 

THE  cast  of  "Winterset"  noticed  an  unusual 
'  friendliness  between  the  famous  Russian 
actor,  Maurice  Moscovitch,  and  his  youthful 
stand-in.  The  young  stand-in  was  always 
solicitous  with  the  actor,  fetching  him  a  chair 
and  anxiously  watching  his  every  scene. 

An  extra  discovered  the  reason.  The  young 
stand-in  was  the  son  of  the  actor.  Having  no 
talent  for  the  screen  or  stage,  he  was  content 
to  act  always  as  his  father's  stand-in. 

It  is  the  first  father  and  son  stand-in  com- 
bination Hollywood  has  ever  experienced  and 
brings  many  a  visitor  to  the  set. 

THE  Fredric  Marches  have  solved  the  happy 

'  marriage  in  Hollywood  problem  to  perfec- 
tion. And  the  bows,  we  believe,  go  to  both  of 
them.     Here's  how  they  do  it. 

When  Mrs.  March,  the  former  Florence  El- 
dridge,  feels  a  bit  of  acting  coming  on,  Freddy 
fails  to  rant  and  rave  about  a  wife  wanting  a 
career  when  he  gives  her  everything.  Oh  no, 
not  Freddy.  He  merely  agrees,  encourages 
her  to  seek  a  part,  and  then  sits  quietly  back 
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Thousands  Admire  Her  Beauty/ 

WOULDN'T  YOU  LIKE   TO  KNOW 

Her  Make-Up  Secret? 

A. 


D  mi  RING  glances  ...  every  girl  wants 
them  . . .  and  here's  Hollywood's  secret  of  how  to  win  them. 

"Most  girls,"  say  famous  screen  stars,  "could  easily  be  more 
attractive,  more  beautiful,  if  they  knew  the  secret  of  make-up. 
To  create  beauty  that  is  fascinating,  your  make-up  must  be  in 
color  harmony ...  it  must  accent  the  appeal  of  your  type." 

This  is  the  secret  of  a  new  kind  of  make-up  created  by  Holly- 
wood's make-up  genius,  Max  Factor.  It  consists  of  powder, 
rouge  and  lipstick  in  harmonized  shades  to  emphasize  the 
loveliness  of  blonde,  brunette,  brownette  and  redhead. 

Note  the  photographs  of  Ida  Lupino,  Paramount  star,  cur- 
rently featured  in  Pickford-Lasky's  "The  Gay  Desperado." 'Read 
what  she  says.  Then  you'll  realize  that  there's  a  new  adventure 
in  beauty  awaiting  you.  Try  Max 
Factor's  powder,  rouge  and  lip- 
stick in  color  harmony  for  your 
type,  and  enjoy  this  thrill  today. 


Oatin-Smooth  Face  Powder 


"You  will  note  the  difference  the  very 
first  time  you  make  up  with  Max  Factor's 
Face  Powder,"  says  Ida  Lupino. "Your  skin 
will  appear  smoother,  lovelier.  The  color 
will  be  more  flattering.  Hours  later  your 
make-up  will  still  be  beautiful."  Max  Fac- 
tor's Face  Powder,  one  dollar. 
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IN    PICKFORD-LASKY    PRODUCTION 

"THE  GAY  DESPERADO" 

Starring 

NINO  MARTINI 


ax~Tacior 


f  OR  personal  make-up  advice. ..and  to  test 
your  color  harmony  shades  in  powder,  rouge 
and  lipstick  .  .  .  mail  coupon  now. 


jLiifelike  Rouge  that  Blends  Easily 

"Rouge  must  be  in  color  harmony  to  give  a  delicate,  life- 
like touch  of  color  to  the  cheeks,"  advises  Ida  Lupino, "and 
when  you  first  apply  Max  Factor's  Rouge  in  your  color  har- 
mony shade  you'll  see  how  much  more  attractive  you  will 
be.  Its  creamy-smooth  texture  makes  it  so  easy  to  blend, too." 
Max  Factor's  Rouge,  fifty  cents. 


rSew  Lip  Make-Up 


"We  give  lip  make-up  a  severe 
test  in  Hollywood,  "says  Ida  Lupino, 
"so  you  may  be  sure  that  you,  too, 
can  depend  on  Max  Factor's  Super- 
Indelible  Lipstick.  It's  super-indeli- 
ble and  moisture-proof  ....  two 
features  that  insure  your  lip  make- 
up remaining  uniform  in  color  and 
lasting  for  hours  and  hours."  Max 
Factor's  Super-Indelible  Lipstick  in 
color  harmony  shades,  one  dollar. 
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and  watches  her  enthusiasm  lag  as  the  hard, 
tedious  work  cuts  into  her  home  life.  The  role 
out  of  her  system,  Mrs.  March  is  content  to  be 
Mrs.  March  for  some  time  to  come. 

Mrs.  March  lends  equal  co-operation  by 
sharing  Freddy's  anxieties  and  hopes  during 
each  picture.    By  being  a  wife. 

And  what  a  system.    And  does  it  work? 

It  does. 

W/ILL  all  her  adoring  fans  please  come  for- 
**  ward  and  help  Ann  Sothern  make  up  her 
mind  about  Roger  Pryor?  This  indecision  is 
driving  Hollywood  into  madhouses.  Shall  or 
shall  she  not  marry  Roger?  That  is  the  question. 
The  fly  in  the  ointment  is  that  Roger  is 
planning  on  chucking  his  screen  career  to  lead 
an  orchestra  in  New  York  and  Ann  loves  him 
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that  Pat  hasn't  bought  at  an  auction.  The 
books  that  line  the  walls,  the  drapes,  the  skins 
on  the  floor,  door  handles  and  even  light  fix- 
tures were  all  purchased  by  the  actor  at  auc- 
tion. 

O'Brien  calls  it  his  moping  room  because  it's 
a  grand  place  in  which  to  mope  over  the  things 
he  didn't  get  but  let  go  to  a  higher  bidder. 

Of  all  things! 

TOM  BROWN  is  beginning  life  all  over  again 
'  and  this  time  for  himself.  Tom  has  just 
purchased  a  valley  home  for  his  parents,  es- 
tablished a  fund  that  will  keep  them  all  their 
lives,  and  is  now  dead,  stony  broke.  But 
happy. 

"Now  that  I  know  they  are  happy  and  con- 
tented for  life,  I  can  begin  all  over  again  for 


A  Hollywood  children's  hour  with  Sue  Carol  and  Jobyna  Ralston  playing 
nursemaids  to  Jobyna's  little  boy,  Dick  Arlen,  Jr.,  Sue's  daughter,  and  Gary 
Crosby     and      his     twin      brothers,      Phillip      and      Dennis.      Bing's     babies 


terribly  but  does  she  love  him  enough  to  give 
up  Hollywood  for  New  York?  That's  what 
the  lady  would  like  to  know — and  what  you 
Ann  Sothern  fans  will  have  to  decide,  since  the 
lady  can't  make  up  her  own  mind. 

TRIENDS  predict  the  Chaplin-Goddard  ro- 
'  mance  or  marriage,  as  you  prefer,  is  rapidly 
heading  for  the  rocks,  The  two  were  glimpsed 
dining  recently  in  public  and  hard  words  were 
bandied  about  for  all  to  hear. 

"Just  a  family  row,"  was  the  general  opinion 
but  the  rumblings  are  still  heard  here  and 
there  in  the  gay  spots,  so  one  wonders  about 
the  muchly  married  and  still  unhappy  Chaplin. 

THIS  time  it's  love.  Glenda  Farrell 
'  says  so.  And  the  young  man  is  Drew 
Eberson,  an  assistant  director  at  War- 
ner Brothers  studio.  Drew  has  been 
taking  Glenda  to  visit  his  mother  and 
mother  approves,  so  don't  say  we  didn't 
tell  you. 

Miss  Farrell  may  become  Mrs.  Eber- 
son any  one  of  these  fine  days. 

HAT  ( t'BR]  EN  possesses  one  of  the  quaintest 
'rooms  in  Hollywood.     Pat  calls  it  his  auc 

I  inn     room    and    nothing    is    permitted     in     it 


myself,"  Tom  says.  Nice  work,  young  fella. 
Let's  hope  the  future  is  a  rosy  one  for  Mr. 
Brown  On-His-Own. 

K  lOI'  that  we're  trying  to  break  a  new  ro- 
'  ^  mance,  or  anything — but  it  was  Clifford 
Odets,  the  playwright,  who  escorted  Luise 
Rainer  everywhere  every  night  during  her 
secret  vacation  in  New  York. 

THIS  is  coincidence  month,  or  something — 
'  anyway  the  first  one  happened  when  Roy 
Del  Ruth,  directing  "  Born  To  Dance"  at 
Metro,  came  on  the  set  for  a  scene  that  was 
supposed  to  take  place  in  one  of  those  Lonely 
Hearts  Clubs.  You  know;  intention  matri- 
mony. 

So  he  was  wandering  about,  looking  things 
over,  and  among  other  items  he  picked  up  a 
prop  book.     A  card  fell  out  of  it. 

It  was  a  blotter  advertisement  for  a  real 
Lonely  Hearts  Club,  situated  in  downtown 
Los  Angeles! 

And  then  there's  Man  Dineheart's  story. 

Once,  twenty  two  years  ago  in  Minneapolis, 
he  earned  a  scrubby  living  writing  for  maga- 
zines. One  storj  was  printed  by  Pearsons,  and 
on  the  margin  lie  scribbled  budget  figures; 
then  finally  he  couldn't  pay  his  rent,  the  board- 


ing house  kicked  him  out,  and  the  magazine 
with  his  story  was  lost. 

Last  week  an  extra  told  him  he'd  found  an 
old  magazine  in  a  secondhand  book  store,  and 
had  noticed  a  story  in  it  by  Alan  Dineheart. 
Alan  drove  over  to  the  extra's  house,  opened 
the  tattered  yellow  Pearson's,  found  the  right 
page — and  down  the  margin  were  his  scribbled 
budget  figures. 

THAT  trained  chimpanzee,  named 
'  "Cheeta,"  on  the  Tarzan  location  got 
lost  the  other  day.  Or  rather  the  com- 
pany lost  him. 

They  searched  for  hours.  And  finally, 
in  a  neighboring  dairy,  they  found  him. 

Either  someone  had  taught  him  the 
trick,  or  else  he  was  a  very  clever  chim- 
panzee. Because  there  he  sat  beside  a 
mild,  ruminating  cow — milking  with 
both  hands  and  catching  the  streams  of 
warm,  frothy  milk  in  his  mouth. 

C.HORT  STORY: 

*-*     Jimmy    Stewart    shut    off    the    showers, 

stepped  out  of  the  tub  and  reached  for  a  towel. 

A  man  in  pyjamas,  clutching  a  dead  chicken 
by  its  limp  neck,  came  running  in. 

"Do  you  live  here?"  the  man  shouted. 

Jimmy  stepped  back,  looked  down  modestly. 
"Uh — I  hope  so." 

"Well,  your  dog  has  been  killing  my  chick- 
ens. I'm  afraid  I  must  ask  you  to  pay  me  for 
them." 

Outraged,  Jimmy  protested.  "That  pup 
never  killed  anything  in  his  life!  You're 
crazy!     Why — " 

His  dog  came  meandering  into  the  room, 
carrying  a  feather}'  mass  in  his  mouth. 

"How  much?"  Jimmy  said. 

It  seemed  that  setting  hens  were  five  dol- 
lars. And  every  one  of  this  man's  chickens  had 
a  mother  complex.  Baby  Chicks  were  seventy- 
five  cents.  Jimmy  had  seen  the  same  things 
in  countless  poultry  stores  for  ten  cents. 

The  final  bill  was  twenty-six  dollars. 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  give  a  chicken  dinner," 
Jimmy  told  the  man. 

"I'm  sorry,"  the  man  said.  "I'm  going  to 
keep  them  myself.  I  didn't  ask  to  sell  them 
to  you.  This  killing  has  been  going  on  for 
months,  anyway — but  I  thought  it  was  Jean- 
ette  MacDonald's  dog  that  did  it  so  I  didn't 
say  anything.    She  is  such  a  purty  woman  " 

"Favoritism."    Jimmy's  voice  was  bitter. 

The  man,  taking  the  proffered  check,  began 
to  smile.  "By  the  way.  you're  an  actor, 
aren't  you?" 

"So  I'm  told." 

"Well — "  the  man  held  out  his  hand — "I'm 
a  producer,  in  a  small  way.  Got  a  little  i  lass 
D  studio  up  near  Frisco.  You  come  around 
some  time  and  take  a  test.  Maybe  I  can  work 
you  into  a  bit,  or  something."  He  went  away, 
his  pyjamas  billowing. 

Jimmy  reached  again  for  the  towel,  then  put 
it  down  again.    He  was  quite  dry. 

\UST  to  show  you  what  lengths  some 
*-* people  will  go  to  a  florist  in  Beverly 
Hills  has  spent  two  whole  years  growing 
a  single  dahlia  just  for  Jean  Harlow. 
The  stem  is  a  yard  long,  and  the  flower 
measures  a  foot  across,  and  the  color  is 
yellow  and  gold.  He  tunned  it  for  her 
and  made  her  a  present  of  it  with  his 
compliments— 

And  was  so  surprised  he  didn't  know 
what  to  do  when  she  opened  an  account 
at  his  shop.    Gosh,  was  he  surprised.' 
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Script  Girls  Prefer 
Husbands 

[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  47  ] 

stopped  for  announcements,  and  she  stood 
there,  waiting,  undecided. 

Sol  Kessler  said:  "Look,  Bill — we're  all 
going  to  the  Trocadero.  How's  for  you  and 
your  little  friend  should  get  dressed  and  come 
along?    We'll  celebrate,  heh?" 

Bill  said:  "I'm  afraid  not,  Sol.  Not  now 
anyway;    I  may  join  you  later." 

"Well  brother,"  said  Jimmy  Frost,  nodding 
to  Sue,  "can  you  spare  the  dame?"  He  smiled 
to  her  with  the  affectionate  intimacy  he  felt 
for  all  pretty  girls. 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Sue,  sharply.  "I'm  going 
home  as  soon  as  Toto  finishes  my  dress.  I'm  a 
working  girl  you  know." 

"No  hits,  no  runs,  one  error,"  said  Peggy 
Storm  impishly. 

Jimmy  Frost's  hooded  eyes  blinked.  His 
thin  smile  masked  a  thin  anger.  He  wasn't 
used  to  rebuffs.' 

"Okay!"  said  Kessler  impatiently.  "If  you 
feel  like  it  later,  Bill,  we'll  be  at  the  Trocadero. 
Come  on  everybody! " 

He  herded  them  out  and  Sue  stood  there 
listening  to  the  purr  of  the  car  as  it  started 
and  drew  away.  A  vast  deflation  was  sucking 
at  her  soul.     She  seemed  headed  for  disaster. 

"W/ELL,  Duchess,"  said  Bill,  with  an  at- 

*V  tempted  briskness,  "that's  that!" 

"Isn't  it!"  agreed  Sue  grimly. 

"Sue,"  said  Bill  tensely,  raptly,  "that  little 
fat  guy  isn't  the  worst  in  the  world!  What  I 
promised  you  goes.  You're  going  to  play  the 
part  opposite  Peggy's  vamp." 

Even  that  announcement  did  not  dispel  the 
unanalyzed  gloom  that  had  settled  upon  her 
with  the  tenacity  of  a  physical  weight. 

"Of  course,"  she  said  tonelessly,  "you  know 
what  they'll  think  about  me,  Bill."  A  pained 
crimson  painted  her  cheeks. 

"Look,  kid,"  said  Bill,  suddenly  grave, 
"this  is  probably  the  best  thing  that  could  have 
happened.  There  will  be  plenty  of  men 
hounding  you.  If  they  think — you  belong  to 
me.  they'll  let  you  alone.  It'll  mean  pro- 
tection!"; 

She  stared  at  him,  nonplussed.  This  amaz- 
ing point  of  view  hadn't  occurred  to  her.  It 
never  would  have. 

She  said:  "That  Jimmy  Frost.  If  he  prints 
anything — " 

"He  won't,"  said  Bill,  bruskly.  "Leave  it 
to  me,  Duchess." 

Suddenly  she  was  tired.  She  said:  "Take 
me  home.  Bill.  Toto  must  have  my  dress 
dry  by  now.    I'm  very  tired." 

Toto  had  the  dress  ready.  Bill  drove  her 
home  in  a  rapt  silence.  She  sat  quietly 
thinking.  The  Fates  had  taken  the  reins  of 
her  destiny  and  were  driving  ahead  heedlessly. 
At  her  door,  she  said:  "Good  night,  Bill,  and — 
congratulations." 

Before  she  could  remonstrate,  Bill  had 
gravely  kissed  her. 

She  drew  back  unconsciously,  looking  up  at 
him.  She  had  been  kissed  before.  Since  her 
sixteenth  year  she  had  known  that  men  were 
disturbed  by  her.  She  had  learned  to  sidestep 
the  ubiquitous  yogis  of  the  flesh  drilling 
around  in  their  eternal  quest.  Bill,  however, 
was  different — not  in  that  classification. 

"That  means,"  he  told  her  gravely,  "that 
I  like  you — lots.  Duchess." 


FOR  THEIR  EYES  TOO! 


STAY  BRIGHTER  LONGER 


Are  your  children  facing  a  dangerous 
"crossing"  every  time  they  sit  down 
to  read  or  study  at  home?  Decidedly 
yes,  if  the  light  you  provide  is  either 
inadequate  or  improperly  diffused. 

One  child  in  every  five,  on  an  aver- 
age, pays  the  eye -defect  toll  often 


exacted  by  poor  lighting,  glare  from 
improperly  shaded  bulbs,  or  from 
inferior  lamp  bulbs  that  grow 
dimmer  and  dimmer  with  use. 

Check  your  lighting  and  lamps 
today.  Remember,  the  peak  of  the 
"eyestrain  season"  is  just  ahead. 


J&O 


W^ 


GENERAL  ®  ELECTRIC 

MAZDA  LAMPS 

Ll  E  .  .  .  This  is  the  mark  that   identifies  General   Electric  dime  lamps . . .  the  best 
10  cent  value  you  can  buy.  7*2,  15,  30  and  60  watt  sizes.  Try  half  a  dozen  today. 


"And  what  gave  you  the  idea,"  she  asked, 
"that  I'd  like  it?  Or  do  I  have  to  pay  off  the 
old  mortgage — if  I  get  the  part  you  promised 
me?" 

"Reading  between  the  lines  again,  eh, 
Duchess?"  he  said.  "You  do  like  me  a  little 
don't  you,  Sue?" 

"I — "  she  began,  and  stopped.  No  use 
telling  Bill  about  Tommy.  She  said:  "I  like 
you  too  well,  Bill,  for  the  casual  Hollywood 
kissing.     Let's  not,  please." 

"And  I  think  enough  of  you,  Duchess,"  he 
countered,  "not  to  offer  you  the  usual  week-end 
wedding  ring.  If  that's  any  sort  of  an  ex- 
planation." 

"I — think  it  is,  Bill,"  she  said  and  ran  up- 
stairs. 

There  was  a  letter  waiting  for  her — a  special 


looking  for,   but  finally  she  found  it  on  the 
society  page. 

A  picture  of  Tommy,  handsome  and  deb- 
onair, and  next  to  his  picture  was  one  of 
Sheila  King,  the  daughter  of  the  owner  of  the 
Times-Press. 

KAISS  KIXG,  the  article  said,  was  one  of 
v  'the  prettiest  debutantes  of  the  season;  and 
her  engagement  to  Tommy  Carter  united  two 
old  Tremont  families. 

Sue  stood  there  and  stared  at  Tommy's  like- 
ness; and  she  was  frightened — more  frightened 
than  she  had  ever  been  in  her  life.  Shattered 
illusions,  she  told  herself,  bewildered. 

Last  night  she  had  become,  by  implication, 
the  ostensible  mistress  of  Bill  Lederer.  This 
morning  she  found  herself  jilted!     A  perverse 


On  the  shores  of  Jenny  Lake.  Henry  Hunter  and  Judith  Bartlett.  play  a  love 
scene  from  Universal's  "Yellowstone."  This  is  the  first  full  length  picture 
using    the    National    Park    as    a    background    for    both    story    and    scenery 


delivery — from     Tommy.       She     opened     it 

eagerly. 

"Dear  Sue,"  it  read: 

"It's  difficult  for  me  to  write  this,  but  I'd 
rather  tell  you  myself  before  you  get  it 
from  some  other  source — possibly  see  it 
in  the  Tremont  papers.  This  is  good-bye. 
I'm  sorry.  It  wasn't  meant  to  be,  I 
guess.  I  want  to  wish  you  the  best  luck 
in  all  the  world. 

Tommy." 

CI  IK  was  bewildered. 

^  Suddenly  something  within  her  was 
frightened.  She  didn't  know  what  it  meant, 
except  that  Tommy  was  saying  good-bye  to 
her.  It  was  too  late  tonight  to  find  out  what 
it  was  all  about.  She  undressed  slowly  and 
went  to  bed.  She  lay  staring  at  the  ceiling,  a 
prescient  weight  on  her  heart,  until  the  dawn 
tinted  the  east. 

Before  she  went  to  the  studio  she  visited  a 
little  stand  where  "home  town"  papers  were 
sold  to  the  many  visitors  in  Hollywood.  She 
bought  a  Tremont  Timet  Press  and  looked 
through   it.     She  hardly  knew  what  she  was 


hysteria  struggled  within  her  to  laugh — to 
cry.    She  hardly  knew  which  was  the  stronger. 

Slowly  she  turned  away  from  the  newsstand 
and  walked  toward  the  studio.  She  was 
stunned.  Somehow  she  went  through  the 
motions  of  going  to  work. 

Bill  Lederer  was  in  his  office,  alert,  dynamic, 
oblivious  to  everything  but  the  new  oppor- 
tunity before  him. 

"Hi,  Duchess!"  he  greeted  her.  "I'm  going 
to  be  out  of  town  for  a  few  days — looking 
over  some  locations  for  our  next  picture. 
Paul  Klsmere's  coming  in  this  morning.  He 
may  want  to  ask  you  some  questions.  Give 
him  the  low-down  on  those  scenes  we  mulled. 
When  I  get  back  I'm  casting  you  opposite 
I'eggy  Storm.    Glad,  kid?" 

She  nodded.  Her  capacity  for  feeling  was 
exhausted  this  morning.  She  climbed  into  her 
slacks  and  put  on  her  sunglasses.  Someone 
told  her  that  Paul  Klsmere  was  with  Sol 
Kessler  and  would  soon  be  on  Stage  Five, 
where  everything  was  ready  to  go  on.  She 
nodded  and  picked  up  the  big  script. 

In  the  hallway,  on  her  way  out  to  the  set,  she 
saw  Paul  Klsmere  for  the  first  time.     He  was 


with  Sol  Kessler,  Alma  .Allen  and  Dudley 
Aimes,  Mammoth's  famous  sex  appeal  team. 
That  first  time  she  thought  Paul  Elsmere 
gaunt  and  ugly. 

The  four  were  bound  for  Sol  Kessleris  office. 
She  could  see  the  obsequiousness  that  oozed 
even  from  the  mighty  Sol  Kessler,  high  Mogul 
of  Filmland.  She  examined  the  tall  Paul 
Elsmere  with  a  frank  and  curious  interest  be- 
fore he  disappeared  from  sight. 

He  was  young,  she  decided  as  she  trudged 
to  the  set,  to  have  accomplished  so  much; 
certainly  not  more  than  thirty-five.  He  was 
tall  and  slim,  and  his  face  was  lined  with  the 
initiation  of  multitudinous  experiences.  His 
expression  was  coldly  sardonic,  his  eyes  tired 
and  slightly  sneering.  His  mouth,  she  thought, 
was  both  sad  and  bitter. 

She  wondered  where  he  got  his  reputation 
for  fascinating  charm,  and  w-hy  women  were 
supposed  to  find  him  irresistible;  why  he  was 
supposed  to  be  the  vogue  in  a  smart  inter- 
national orbit. 

She  knew,  furthermore,  that  he  was  supposed 
to  be  the  foremost  playwright,  composer  and 
producer  of  the  day;  and  that  he  successfully 
wrote  anything  from  straight  romance  to 
stark  drama  and  roistering  musical  comedy. 
Frequently,  since  he  had  been  raised  in  the 
theater,  he  played  the  lead  in  his  own  plays. 
His  income  was  said  to  be  the  greatest  in  the 
theater  world.  Whatever  he  did,  wherever  he 
went,  he  was  front-page  news. 

On  Stage  Five,  the  technicians,  the  camera 
men.  the  staff — everybody  except  Alma  Allen 
and  Dudley  Aimes — were  present,  ready  to 
go  on  with  the  picture.  The  scene  was  set, 
but  the  new  director  didn't  show  up. 

DEHIND  her  concealing  sunglasses,  Sue  sat 
^in  her  chair  on  the  platform  and  waited;  while 
in  her  mind  she  went  over  Tommy's  letter  and 
the  newspaper  story  in  the  Tinas-Press.  A 
sense  of  hopelessness  possessed  her.  She  be- 
came absorbed  by  a  stream  of  contending 
memories  and  reflections. 

Her  introspection,  today,  had  a  critical  de- 
tachment it  had  heretofore  lacked.  Tommy, 
then,  couldn't  be  trusted  out  of  sight,  and  so 
he  was  definitely  in  the  past  for  her.  It  was 
over.  Done.  Love,  she  had  always  vaguely 
felt,  gave  importance  to  life;  and  she  wondered 
if  it  was  ever  really  going  to  happen  to  her. 
While  her  emotions  had  always  been  held  in 
check,  she  knew  that  she  possessed  a  latent 
capacity  for  passion  which  at  times  almost 
frightened  her. 

Into  her  mind  sprang  a  picture  of  last  night 
— in  Bill's  living  room.  What  would  be  the 
result  of  that  extravagant  quip  of  fate? 
Slowly  through  her  absorption  she  became 
aware  that  Jackson,  the  assistant  director,  was 
talking. 

"Well,"  said  Jackson  cynically,  "if  Alma 
stabs  her  green  eyes  at  Elsmere  it's  all  over 
with  the  guy.  She'll  marry  him — the  minute 
he  ain't  looking." 

"How  can  she?"  asked  the  head  camera 
man.  "She's  got  a  husband,  hasn't  sin? 
That  guy,  Ricardo — the  Spic?"' 

Jackson  answered:  "This  Elsmere  person,  I 
seem  to  recall,  has  had  a  few  wives  himself 
Marries  his  leading  ladies." 

"Then  this  ought  to  be  good,"  chuckled 
Dresser.  "The  guy's  brilliant  though,  you 
have  to  hand  him  that." 

"Yeah?"  said  the  chief  camera.  "He'll 
probably  lay  an  egg  here!" 

"Bill  Lederer,"  said  Jackson,  "is  the  better 
showman."  His  eyes  alighted  upon  Sue.  "See 
your  write-up  this  morning,  Sue?"  he  con- 
tinued, grinning  broadly  and  winking. 
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"What  do  you  mean?"  she  asked.  "What 
write-up?  " 

"Jimmy  Frost  gave  you  a  paragraph — by 
inference  of  course.  On  the  level,  kid,  what 
happened?  How'd  you  get  into  Bill's  house  in 
pajamas?  " 

The  abruptness  of  this  question  confused 
her.  In  a  low  voice  she  related  just  what  had 
happened. 

Jackson  nodded  grinning.  "It  sounds  too 
simple  to  be  clever."  He  winked  at  Dresser, 
but  Sue  didn't  see  the  wink. 

"I'm  not,"  she  snapped,  "lady  enough  to 
lie  about  it." 

Later  that  day,  she  saw  the  item  in  Jimmy 
Frost's  gossip  column. 

"Script  girls  are  supposed  to  know  their 
books — and   some   do.      A   certain   well- 
known  and  good-looking  young  director, 
and  his  equally  good-looking  script  girl — 
whom,  by  the  way,  he  addresses  as  if  she 
were  foreign  royalty — are  paddy-caking. 
Informally,     of     course — oh     quite     in- 
formally!" 
There  was  more,  thinly  veiled.    Jimmy  Frost 
was  a  master  of  innuendo,  and  he  knew  how  to 
lay  enormous  importance  on  trifles. 

TOR  a  week  everybody  assembled  and  waited 

on  Stage  Five  but  nothing  happened.  Paul 
Elsmere,  Sol  Kessler  and  his  two  stars  were  still 
in  conference. 

Elsmere,  it  was  now  understood,  was  going 
to  scrap  the  entire  sequence  Bill  Lederer  had 
made  so  far,  and  start  the  picture  all  over 
again. 

And  he  was  a  big  enough  personality  to 
make  that  stick. 

Then  it  developed  that  Paul  Elsmere  was  in- 
disposed. He  had  gone  to  Sol  Kessler's  magnif- 
icent estate  to  rest.  The  order  came  through, 
a  week  later,  that  all  those  connected  with  the 
picture  were  to  report  at  Sol  Kessler's  home. 
Here,  Elsmere  would  go  over  the  work  with 
them.  Studio  cars  would  pick  them  all  up, 
and  they  were  to  come  prepared  to  stay  a  few 
days  if  necessary. 

It  developed,  too,  that  Kessler  was  throwing 
a  swanky  party  at  his  home  to  welcome  Paul 
Elsmere  to  Hollywood. 

An  order  came  through  that  Sue  Martin, 
script  girl,  also  was  to  report,  with  the  current 
script,  at  Kessler's  home.  A  studio  car  would 
bring  her.  On  such  slight  threads  hangs 
Destiny  in  Hollywood ! 

Elsmere,  it  appeared,  was  busy  with  the 
studio  writers,  and  she  didn't  see  him  until 
late  on  the  afternoon  she  arrived. 

The  estate  of  the  puckish  Kessler  was  huge 
and  costly. 

The  house  was  a  cross  between  Grand 
Central  Station  and  Buckingham  Palace.  The 
grounds  boasted  pergolas,  conservatories, 
sunken  gardens,  a  swimming  pool.  It  all 
faced  the  sea,  and  there  was  a  private  beach 
that  ran  for  a  mile  or  more. 

Informed  that  there  would  be  no  call  for 
her  services  that  day,  Sue  wandered  down  to 
the  beach,  and  there,  by  accident,  she  saw 
Elsmere. 

He  was  in  one  of  the  hidden  flower-covered 
arbors,  and  with  him  was  Alma  Allen.  They 
did  not  see  her,  and  she  stood  for  a  moment,  in 
a  fixed  surprise  as  she  saw  Alma  rise,  pat  his 
shoulder,  his  hair,  with  a  gesture  that  carried 
an  intimate  tenderness;  then  she  stooped  and 
kissed  him  on  the  cheek. 

Elsmere  looked  up  at  her,  and  something 
was  said  which  Sue  did  not  hear.  Then  Alma 
Allen  made  her  way  to  the  house. 

Sue  hurried  toward  the  beach,  obsessed  by  a 
guilty  feeling  of  intrusion.     It  was   none  of 
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Do  sudden  swerves 

Upset  your  nerves? 
Does  traffic  get  your  goat? 

Do  stomach  ills 

Disrupt  your  thrills 
On  board  a  train  or  boat? 


If  so,  be  ready- 
Keep  calm  and  steady- 
Give  Beech-Nut  Gum  your  vote! 
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"avellersl  keep  calm 

wHk  BEECHNUT 

GUNV 


j  BEECH-NUT  PEPPERMINT  GUM... 
is  so  good  it's  the  most  popular  flavor 
af  any  gum  sold  in  the  United  States. 


BEECH-NUT  PEPSIN  GUM  .  .  . 
candy  coating  protects  a  pleasing 
flavor  .  .  .  and,  as  you  probably 
know,  pepsin  aids  digestion  after 
a  hearty  meal. 


BEECH-NUT  SPEARMINT. . . 
especially  for  those  who  like  a  distinc- 
tive flavor.  A  Beech-Nut  Quality  product. 


BEECHIES. .  .another  really 

fine    Peppermint   Gum  — 

sealed  in  candy  coating.  Like 

Gum  and  Candy  in  one. 


ORALGENE.  .  .  Its 
firmer  texture  givesm  uch 
needed  mouth  exercise  . .. 
and  its  dehydrated  milk   of 
magnesia   helps    neutralize 
mouth  acidity.   Each  piece  indi- 
vidually wrapped. 


GET   YOUR   SUPPLY  OF   BEECH-NUT    BEFORE  THE  TRIP  BEGINS 


I  (  r  business,  of  course,  and  she  wrinkled  her 
nose  fastidiously.  She  swung  along  the 
beach,  reveling  in  the  clean  savor  of  the  sea, 
the  white  sand  underfoot.  The  sun  was  hot 
overhead.  After  a  mile  walk  she  was  tired  and 
w  arm. 

She  rounded  a  bend  to  come  upon  a  tiny, 
primal  cove,  sheltered  by  thick  woods.  A 
daring  thought  flashed  across  her  mind.  Why 
not?  The  cove  was  sheltered — not  a  soul  in 
sight.  A  plunge  in  the  cool  water  would  be 
absolutely  swell  on  a  day  like  this. 

Being  a  modern  girl,  the  venture  carried  few 
difficulties  of  dress.  She  pulled  her  silk  dress 
over  her  head  and  stood  revealed  in  two 
diaphanous,  lacy  garments.  Shoes,  stockings, 
the  two  wisps  of  silk,  her  dress,  went  behind  a 
shrub.  She  plunged  into  the  cool  sea  with  a 
feeling  of  exhilaration. 

For  five  minutes  she  splashed  around, 
oblivious  of  her  surroundings,  then  she  de- 
cided to  come  out.  She  waded  in  to  her  knees 
and  paused  presciently,  looking  up  the 
beach — and  gasped. 

Paul  Elsmere  stood  there,  at  some  distance, 
looking  at  her. 

For  one  frozen,  panicky  moment  she  stood, 
like  September  Morn;  then  she  exclaimed 
lyrically  and  fell  back  into  the  water.  Elsmere, 
she  saw,  had  turned  instantly  and  was  walking 
back  along  the  beach. 

\A//HEN  he  was  out  of  sight,  she  emerged 
"  and  dressed  in  a  hurry,  her  cheeks  stained 
crimson,  a  keen  humiliation  pounding  in  her 
veins.  Then  she  hurried  back  toward  the 
Kessler  house. 

Just  before  she  reached  the  house,  someone 
called  her  from  a  group  of  trees. 

"Oh— ah— Miss!" 

Sue  paused,  irresolutely  turned.  Paul  Els- 
mere was  walking  toward  her.  Her  face 
burned  with  a  sudden  rush  of  blood,  but  she 
waited.  Close  up,  she  saw  that  he  was  very 
tall,  very  broad  shouldered,  but  gaunt.  His 
face  was  thin  and  marked  with  an  amused 
cynicism — perhaps  a  slight  surprise. 

"  I  ran,"  he  told  her,  "as  soon  as  I  dis- 
covered that  I  was  intruding.  Please  accept 
my  humble  apologies.  I  didn't  know  that 
naiads  inhabited  the  Pacific  Coast.  May  I 
know  who  you  are?" 

Her  eyes  provoked  him  acutely,  like  deep, 
gray  velvet — they  were  direct,  honest.  Then 
there  was  the  embarrassed  stain  on  her  smooth 
cheeks.  Virginal.  Even  as  he  applied  the 
word,  his  lips  sneered  slightly. 

"I'm  Sue  Martin,"  she  told  him,  choosing 
to  entirely  ignore  the  incident.  "I'm  the  script 
girl  for  Mr.  Lederer." 

"Script  girl?"  he  echoed.  His  eyes  raked 
her  with  an  arrogant  curiosity,  up  and  down, 
taking  in  her  slim,  cool  loveliness,  her  Burne- 
Jones  coloring,  the  pearl-and-rose  personality. 
A  girl  made  of  moonbeams  and  flame  he 
thought,  and  laughed  silently  at  his  own 
metaphor. 

Her  sheer,  spiritual  beauty,  he  acknowledged 
to  himself  was  something  exotic — something 
illuminated  by  an  inner  serenity,  a  young 
radiance. 

"Script  girl?"  he  reiterated.  lie  shook  his 
head  slightly.  "This  Hollywood,"  he  said, 
"is  a  fabulous  place.  Charmingly  interesting 
madhouse." 

Sue  nodded,  conscious  of  a  stirring  resent- 
ment. Close  up  he  wasn't  different  from  any 
Othei  young  man.  It  was  the  Hollywood 
build-up  that  had  made  him  appear  a  demi- 
god. And  she  didn't  like  him,  she  decided. 
Too  cynical,  too  sure  of  himself,  too  smart 
and  too  dissolute. 


His  unwavering  eyes  still  held  hers.  "So, 
you're  Sue  Martin,  script  girl,"  he  said.  "Well, 
my  name  is  Paul  Elsmere." 

A  faint  smile  tugged  at  the  corners  of  her 
lips.  "Of  course,"  she  said  easily.  "I  know. 
Everybody  does.  You're  the  famous  com- 
poser, playwright,  leading  man —  She 
paused  and  measured  him  deliberately.  Into 
her  mind  sprang  the  scene  between  him  and 
Alma  Allen  an  hour  ago.  She  thought  of  the 
things  she  had  heard  about  him.  "You're 
the  famous  director,"  she  continued,  "and 
congenital  husband." 

He  held  a  tight  rein  on  his  sudden  desire  to 
laugh.  This  implied  the  usual  bourgeois  cen- 
sure.   A  beautiful  little  script  girl  had  touched 


One  picture,  "Let's  Sing  Again,"  made 
eight-year-old  Bobby  Breen  a  star. 
The  remarkable  child  singer,  a  protege 
of  Eddie  Cantor  and  Sol  Lesser,  will  be 
heard    in    "Rainbow    on    the    River" 

him  with  her  rapier.  He  had  a  sudden,  cruel 
retaliative  impulse  to  shock  her  beyond  words, 
but  her  direct  eyes  stopped  him.    He  said: 

"Don't  tell  me,  Miss  Martin,  that  you're 
as  clever  as  you  are  beautiful?" 

"Puh-ieese,  Mr.  Hemingway!"  she  mur- 
mured. 

"  I  suppose  you're  referring  to  that  crazy 
newspaper  story  that  I've  fallen  into  the  habit 
of  marrying  my  leading  women?"  he  said. 
"Curiously,  however,  I  never  met  my  own 
heroine." 

She  surveyed  him  fleetingly;  saw,  for  a 
moment,  the  loneliness  behind  the  initiated 
eyes;  his  thin  cheeks.  All  at  once  she  was 
sorry  for  him.  "Would  you  recognize  her?" 
she  asked. 

He  smiled.  This  girl  was  refreshing — so  in- 
genious and  sweet.  He  had  an  impish  urge 
to  utter  some  ribald  jibe;  but  still  her  eyes 
held  him.  With  his  tongue  in  his  cheek  he 
said:  "I'm  new  to  Hollywood.  If  you're 
familiar  with  my  script  perhaps  you  can  help 
me.  I'm  going  to  rewrite  it  and  start  the 
picture  all  over  again.  Will  you  help  me, 
Miss  Martin?" 

CHE  smiled  faintly.  The  man  had  a  Strange 
^and  fascinating  charm,  she  acknowledged, 
and  she  sensed  that  he  was  quite  unscru- 
pulous— took  everything  and  gave  nothing.  For 
some  reason  he  was  making  an  attempt  to 
gain  her  friendship  and  confidence. 

"Of  course,"  -he  -aid  quietly. 

With  a  finely  masked,  deliberate  malice,  he 


said:  "Every  story  needs  the  touch  that  a 
woman  can  give  it — an  understanding  woman 
— don't  you  think  so?  "  He  hid  his  irony  under 
a   careful   gravity. 

She  nodded.  "I  think  so,"  she  said  seri- 
ously. She  sensed  his  impish  malice  and  re- 
sented it.  He  was  deliberately  baiting  her. 
Her  attitude  changed.  He  was  merely  another 
young  man  who  had  to  be  put  in  his  place. 
She  said,  with  sly  seriousness:  "I'm  glad 
you're  rewriting  the  story,  Mr.  Elsmere. 
Your  hero  is  concerned  with  too  many  women 
— atone  time." 

"So?"  he  asked,  with  veiled  surprise. 

Sue  nodded.  "Let  him  ruin  one  woman — 
one  at  a  time — if  he  has  to,  but  not  waste  him- 
self on  half  a  dozen.  Several  at  a  time,  to  me, 
would  be  a  sign  of  a  weak  man — or  a  vain 
fool." 

His  thin  lips  twisted  in  satirical  amuse- 
ment. "Touche!"  he  acknowledged.  "I 
didn't  think  young  girls  were  allowed  to  carry 
concealed  weapons.  There's  a  law,  or  some- 
thing, isn't  there?"  He  surveyed  her  briefly, 
but  her  expression  was  so  sweet  that  he  was 
provoked.  That  remark  had  been  too  pointed 
for  a  haphazard  thrust.  He  suddenly  felt  tired 
and  washed  out. 

Sue  noted  the  exhaustion.  She  relented. 
"I'm  sorry,"  she  said.  "I  wouldn't  presume 
to  tell  you  what  to  do" — and  she  added, 
hastily — "with  your  characters."  And  more 
kindly,  "We  heard  that  you  were  ill?" 

He  nodded.  They  had  both  turned  and 
were  walking  back  to  the  house.  "I  was," 
he  admitted. 

"You're  getting  better?"  she  asked,  dif- 
fidently. 

"I  hope  so,"  he  replied.  "It's  something 
you  can't  go  to  a  doctor  or  a  scientist  with — 
you  can't  make  them  understand  that  it's 
your  spirit  that's  sick — not  your  bod}'." 

She  didn't  answer. 

Several  automobile  loads  of  people  were  dis- 
charging in  the  circular  driveway  of  the  big 
house,  and  the  air  was  vocal  with  greetings, 
the  pleasant  tones  of  men.  the  lyric  laughter 
of  women. 

"Sol  Kessler,"  Elsmere  told  her,  "is  giving 
a  party  to  welcome  me  to  Hollywood — and 
Mammoth.     I  hope  I'll  see  you  tonight?" 

Sue  shrugged.  "Maybe,"  she  said,  and  left 
immediately  for  her  room.  Paul  Elsmere,  she 
decided,  was  interesting,  but  she  hated  him 
cordially;  even  if  other  women  found  him  ir- 
resistible; even  if  he  were  a  major  celebrity 
surrounded  by  adulation. 

CHE  had  hardly  finished  dressing  when  the 
^telephone  in  her  room  tinkled.  She  an- 
swered it,  wondering. 

A  voice  said:  "Sue?  This  is  the  Reverend 
Elmer  Gantry." 

"Who?"  asked  the  astonished  girl. 

"Bill  Lederer.  You  know — Mrs.  Lederer's 
little  boy?  Hi'yah,  kid!  Just  got  in  from 
location.  Come  on  down.  I  want  to  talk 
business  to  you." 

"Hello,  Bill."  she  said,  glad  to  hear  his 
voice.    "What  business?" 

■'Monkey  business."  he  told  her,  gaily.  "I 
just  talked  to  Sol,  and  he  says  it's  all  right." 

"What's  all  right?"  she  demanded.  "Quit 
talking  riddles." 

"About  casting  you  opposite  Peggy  Storm, 
you    dope!     What   did    you    think3      Hurry 

don  n'" 

"Oh!"    she   said,    and    her   heart    suddenly 
throbbed.     She  hung  up  slowly.     Was  it  pos- 
sible  thai  this  was  happening  to  her?     It  all 
seemed  like  something  in  a  fantastic  dream. 
(To  be  continued} 
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We  Cover  the  Studios 

[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  52  ] 

never  make  a  good  stenographer,  so  why 
didn't  I  go  in  the  movies.  Now  I  get  bounced 
out  of  a  chorus  because  I'm  too  good  looking. 
I  ask  you!" 

It's  music  everywhere  this  month.  And  now 
M-G-M  is  busy  making  Jimmie  Stewart  a 
dancer. 

We  asked  this  grand  actor  how  he  liked 
being  a  hoofer.  "It  took  me  four  weeks  to 
learn  a  waltz  clog,"  he  said.  "And  that's 
the  next  thing  to  walking.  Still,  if  the  studio 
doesn't  mind,  I  don't." 

"Born  to  Dance"  is  the  show  in  which 
Jimmie  makes  his  tapping  debut.  This  is 
a  M-G-M  super-colossal.  The  star-studded 
cast  includes  such  luminaries  as  Eleanor 
Powell  (whom  the  press  department  is  trying 
romantically  to  link  with  Stewart),  Frances 
Langford,  Una  Merkel,  Buddy  Ebsen  and 
little  Sid  Silvers. 

The  set  is  the  lounging  room  of  a  Lonesome 
Hearts  Club,  but  there  never  was  a  Lonesome 
Heart  Club  like  this  one.  For  one  thing,  the 
place  is  handsomely  decorated  in  the  modern 
motif,  and  there  is  a  seemingly  endless  parade 
of  Ziegfeld  beauties  all  about.  A  long  red  and 
white  modern  bar  is  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
with  the  rest  of  the  space  taken  up  by  ping- 
pong  tables  (the  extras  play  for  money  be- 
tween shots),  couches  and,  there  we  go  again, 
those  lovely  Ziegfeld  babes. 

Bouncing  into  this  feminine  atmosphere 
comes  the  hero,  Jimmie  Stewart,  and  his  two 
stooges,  Sid  Silver  and  Buddy  Ebsen.  Greet- 
ing them  is  that  miniature  bundle  of  song, 
Frances  Langford.  The  boys  are  sailors  and 
the  Club,  you  gather,  is  their  home  port. 
What  a  port! 

"Born  to  Dance"  should  be  one  of  the  big 
musicals  of  the  year.  Directed  by  Roy  Del 
Ruth  who  made  "Broadway  Melody"  and 
"Thanks  a  Million,"  and  starring  the  cast  it 
does,  I  don't  see  how  the  picture  can  miss. 
Between  shots,  we  talk  to  Jimmie  Stewart, 
whose  skyrocketing  fame  has  left  him  un- 
touched. We  have  a  good  laugh  about  our 
first  meeting. 

We  met  Jim  at  Lake  Tahoe  where  he  was 
working  on  "Rose  Marie."  Hot  after  any 
bits  of  news  we  could  find,  we  asked  him  about 
everyone  in  the  cast,  then  returned  to  Holly- 
wood to  write  our  story.  We  had  never  heard 
of  Stewart  and  didn't  mention  him  in  the  story, 
though  we  spent  all  our  time  with  him.  When 
"Rose  Marie"  was  released,  Jim,  of  course, 
was  a  sensation,  and  we  were  exposed  as  a 
complete  dope  with  a  clogged  nose  for  news. 
He  seemed  too  natural  to  be  an  actor.  We 
thought  he  was  one  of  the  crew. 

Well,  personalities  come  and  go,  but  Bill 
Powell  goes  on  forever.  Now  he's  making 
"  Libeled  Lady"  under  the  blonde  influence  of 
Jean  Harlow  and  the  redheaded  persuasion  of 
Myrna  Loy. 

The  genial  Bill  Powell  is  going  to  set  the 
pyjama  wearing  record  in  pictures.  In  all  his 
films,  if  you'll  notice,  he  wears  sleeping  clothes. 
"Libeled  Lady"  is  no  exception.  If  he  wanted 
to  equip  himself  with  a  complete  movie  ward- 
robe, all  he'd  have  to  do  would  be  buy  out  a 
stock  of  medium  size  pyjamas. 

In  this  picture.  Bill's  paper  has  got  into  some 
sort  of  legal  jam  with  Miss  Harlow,  and  Hill 
who  is  in  love  with  Myrna  Loy,  has  to  marry 
Jean  to  help  his  editor.  Because  he  isn't  in 
love  with  Jean  (Yah!  Yah!)  Bill  sleeps  on  the 
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couch  in  the  living  room.  A  bell  rings,  and 
Powell  rushes  to  awaken  his  wife,  Miss  Har- 
low. 

There  is  no  dialogue  in  the  take,  and  Powell, 
a  great  comedy  improvisor,  is  told  to  do  as  he 
pleases.  He  has  the  crew  roaring  with  laughter 
as  he  falls  off  the  couch,  drops  the  covers  and 
dashes  about  in  an  effort  to  straighten  the 
room  before  the  bell-ringing  guest  arrives. 

Just  before  the  scene  is  shot,  director  Jack 
Conway  yells,  "Are  we  in  the  mood?"  Most 
directors  have  their  special  call  to  begin  the 
scene.  There's  Archie  Mayo's,  "Twist  'em"; 
Van  Dyke's,   "Okay,   kids";   Bill  Wellman's, 


last  few  years.  While  Mis3  Howard  introduces 
Kay  and  Claude  Rains  there  are,  in  the  back- 
ground, about  twenty  girls  in  varying  stages  of 
undress.  They  are  negligee  models.  All  of 
them  professional  models,  but  before  we  can 
get  to  ask  them  about  the  difference  between 
modeling  for  customers  and  modeling  for  the 
movies,  Alison  Skipworth  shoos  all  the  girls 
off  the  stage. 

So  we  go  on  to  the  next  setup,  where  Errol 
Flynn  is  making  his  first  screen  appearance  in 
modern  dress.  The  story,  Lloyd  Douglas' 
widely  read  "The  Green  Light,"  has  Errol  as  a 
brilliant  young   surgeon.      In   this  antiseptic 


Stuart  Erwin  seems  to  think  the  white  man's  burden  is  a  perfect  cinch  when 
applied  to  his  family.  June  Collyer  Erwin.  Jr.,  is  not  sure  she  likes  it, 
but  June  Collyer  Erwin  and  Stuart,  Jr.,  think  it's  swell.     Where  were  we? 


"Let'er  fly";  Capra's  "On  our  way!";  De- 
Mille's  solemn  nod;  John  Ford's,  "Here  it 
is";  VVes  Ruggles'  "This  is  the  picture"; 
Michael  Curtiz's  "Begin  to  act." 

Curtiz,  who  generally  directs  such  virile 
film  fare  as  "Black  Fury"  and  "Captain 
Blood,"  is  now  guiding  the  clothes-conscious 
Kay  Francis  through  a  style  film  called  "Mis- 
tress of  Fashion." 

The  set  is  the  Paris  salon  of  a  famous  gown 
designer  and  here  we  see  Kay  as  a  simple  shop 
girl.  A  dapper  Claude  Rains  is  also  in  the 
scene,  about  to  meet  Kay. 

Introducing  them  is,  of  all  people,  Photo- 

own   Kathleen  Howard.     Because  she 

is  an  acknowledged  fashion  editor  and  actress, 

as  well,  Kathleen  was  cast  for  the  role  of  the 

style  creatoi 

The  elegantly  groomed  Miss  Howard  is  not 
her  usual  smart  self  in  this  scene,  we  are  sorry 
to  report.  Finally  she  guesses  our  quizzical 
look  and  says,  "This  is  supposed  to  be  in  1929. 
That  explains  the  dress."  You'd  really  be  sur- 
prised how  much  styles  have  changed  in  the 


take,  Errol,  assisted  by  Dr.  Henry  Kolker  an  I 
Nurse  Margaret  Lindsay,  is  operating  on 
Spring  Byington.  The  camera,  placed  down 
near  the  floor,  is  shooting  a  modernistic  angle. 
trying  to  see  the  doctors  through  Miss  Bying- 
ton's  eyes. 

CHE  isn't  even  in  the  scene.  She's  down  at 
"^  the  beach,  having  .1  swim  while  the  actors  per- 
spire. Their  faces  bandaged  in  gauze,  Flynn 
and  Kolker  go  to  work  on  Miss  Byington.  who 
turns  out  to  be  a  three  legged  table  marked 
WARXFR  BROS.  STUDIOS  DO  NOT  RF 
MOVE. 

There  is  a  stop  clock  in  the  rear  of  the 
operating  table  by  which  the  surgeons  time 
themselves.  This  is  sit  to  ticking  by  what  is 
supposed  to  be  a  nurse's  hand,  but  really  is 
started  by  the  assistant  director.  So  when  you 
see  "Green  Light"  you  can  annoy  the  rest  of 
tlu  audience  by  saying  out  loud  "That's  not 
a  woman's  hand.     It's  a  man's." 

They're  doing  things  in  a  big  way  at  Warn- 
er's this  month.     One  of  the  many  specials  in 


work  is  "Gold  Diggers  of  1937,"  latest  of  the 
series  that  goes  on  and  on.  We  watch  a  scene 
in  which  those  lovebirds,  Dick  Powell  and  Joan 
Blondell,  supply  an  amiable  amount  of  li 
amorous  chatter.  That  glow  you  notice  is 
the  light  in  Joan's  eyes  as  she  looks  up  at  the 
crisply  mustached  Dick  Powell. 

The  set  of  this  colossal  picture  is  the  tiny 
drawing  room  on  a  train.  And  Powell,  un- 
romantically  half  shaven,  is  pounced  upon  by 
Joan,  who  wants  a  job. 

They  hold  hands  as  they  rehearse  the  lines, 
then  when  the  real  scene  comes — with  Joan 
helping  him  to  shave  and  trying  to  get  a  job  at 
the  same  time — they  do  their  charming  stuff. 
It  is  the  sort  of  playing  that  deserves  that 
overworked  word,  cute. 

Powell,  at  this  stage  of  the  story,  is  an  in- 
surance salesman,  and  Joan  is  a  chorus  girl. 
We  have  never  seen  her  look  better.  There  is 
a  real  gaiety  about  her  off-screen  manner  and 
her  new  banged  coiffure,  along  with  a  wide 
brimmed  hat  (that's  as  close  as  we  can  come 
to  describing  a  hat),  gives  her  a  new  charm. 

There  is  a  piano  on  the  stage  and.  between 
takes,  Dick  and  Joan  spend  all  their  time  near 
it.  The  odd  thing  is,  Joan  sings  and  Dick 
listens. 

W/HILE  the  "Gold  Diggers  of  1937"  is  con- 
vv  cerned  only  with  turning  out  good,  popular 
movie  fare,  they're  dealing  with  Art  on  the 
RKO  lot  where  John  Ford,  Academy  Award 
Winner  for  his  direction  of  "The  Informer,"  is 
making  "The  Plough  and  The  Stars." 

This  film  has  an  Irish  setting,  too.  Dublin 
in  the  revolutionary  strife  of  1916,  to  be  exact, 
and  the  film  seems  due  for  great  critical  ac- 
claim. The  title,  "The  Plough  and  The 
Stars"  is  taken  from  the  Irish  revolutionary 
flag.  To  the  Irish,  who  see  the  Great  Dipper 
upside  down,  this  constellation  looks  like  a 
huge  plough.    They  call  it  the  Heavenly  Plow. 

Starring  Barbara  Stanwyck  and  Preston 
Foster,  the  film  tells  the  story  of  an  Irish 
patriot  and  his  dangerous  struggle  to  free  Ire- 
land. 

The  grimly  realistic  set  shows  the  slums 
of  Dublin,  and  even  the  houses  along  the  stage 
are  real.  They  have  two  stories  and  rooms, 
and  along  with  the  cobblestone  streets,  and 
the  pretty  little  church,  they  give  this  stage  a 
most  lifelike  appearance. 

Even  the  extras  seem  un-Hollywoodish. 
They  were  mostly  chosen,  not  from  central 
casting,  but  spotted  here  and  there  about 
town  by  Ford,  a  great  stickler  for  realism. 
You've  never  seen  so  many  redheaded  kids. 
It's  rather  strange  to  see  a  natural  redhead  in 
Hollywood.    We  don't  know  why. 

As  these  urchins,  along  with  the  adults,  stand 
on  the  sidewalks,  the  revolutionists  parade 
through  the  streets.  On  a  platform,  there 
is  a  trio  holding  the  Irish  flags.  Bearing  torch- 
lights, the  soldiers  come  marching  into  the 
scene.  They  are  led  by  a  corps  of  bagpipe 
musicians. 

I  asked  an  assistant  director  where  in  the 
world  they  ever  located  a  whole  bagpipe  band 
of  boys.  "We  just  called  Central  Casting." 
he  tossed  off. 

Ford  is  a  believer  in  shadows.  He  spends 
as  much  time  dimming  his  sets  as  most 
directors  do  in  lighting  theirs.  He  feels  that 
shadows  give  depth  and  reality  to  a  setting 
and  take  away  from  the  "flat"  effect  of  bright 
lighting.  It  is  surprising  to  learn  that  the  most 
difficult  thing  to  photograph  is  an  open  flame. 
The  parade  torches  are  more  difficult  subjects 
than  any  stars. 

Mere  masculine  toughness  is  as  nothing  beside 
the  feminine  warfare  that  is  politely  raging  on 
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"The  Ladies  in  Love"  set  at  Fox- 20th.  Here, 
the  brilliant  producer,  Darryl  Zanuck,  who 
ought  to  know  better,  is  casting  Connie  Bennett, 
Loretta  Young,  Janet  Gaynor  and  that  little 
spitfire  Simone  Simon,  all  in  the  same  picture. 

So  that  there  wouldn't  be  any  delicate 
throat-slashing,  each  of  the  stars  are  given 
roles  of  equal  importance. 

And  the  press  department  insists  that  the 
girls  are  getting  along  like  doves.  But  be- 
hind the  cordial  fronts  you  find  something 
quite  different. 

Connie  Bennett  won  the  first  round  when 
she  served  tea  to  the  cast,  making  her  a  sort 
of  leader.  Then  Janet  Gaynor  copped  the 
second  round  by  stealing  two  scenes.  Loretta 
Young  just  sits  back  and  looks  beautiful,  but 
the  battle  isn't  over  yet. 

THE  camera  man  is  going  nuts  trying  to  give 
'  each  of  the  girls  a  fair  break  in  the  photog- 
raphy, and  Director  E.  H.  Griffith  is  getting 
that  worried  look  while  trying  to  keep  the 
girls  in  line.  Not  that  much  has  exploded  yet, 
but  no  one  knows  when  it  will.  So  far  the  gals 
have  kind  of  ganged  up  on  little  Simone  Simon. 
Her  dressing  room,  much  smaller  and  less 
pretentious  than  the  others',  is  off  in  a  corner. 
But  our  money  is  on  this  little  one  to  come  out 
on  top. 

Besides  Simone,  Loretta,  Connie  and  Janet, 
there  are  the  male  leads,  Brian  Donlevy,  Don 
Ameche,  Paul  Lukas  and  Tyron  Power,  Jr. 
Each  of  these  players  has  a  stand-in,  which 
makes  sixteen  people  when  only  the  stars  are 
working.  Even  the  stand-ins  are  ritzing  each 
other. 

If  you  hear  a  loud  and  distant  rumble  in  the 
next  few  days,  you  can  win  some  money 
by  betting  it  came  from  stage  fourteen,  Fox 
Hills,  California. 

We  got  out  while  the  getting  was  good. 


NEXT  MONTH— 

in  the  New  Series  on  Di- 
rectors, Howard  Sharpe 
interviews 


FRANK         f 
LLOYD 


Famous  for  his  direction  of 
"Mutiny  on  the  Bounty," 
"Cavalcade,"  "Under 
Two  Flags"  and  other 
spectacular  box-office  hits. 
Don't  miss  this  behind-the- 
scenes  account  which  re- 
veals the  success  secrets 
of  this  great  creative 
genius. 

In  November  PHOTOPLAY 

On  the  Newsstands  October  10th 
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"But  what  have  shoes  to  do  with  my  face?"  More 
perhaps  than  you  have  thought.  For  unhappy  feet, 
make  unhappy  faces  and  listless  figures,  stealing 
away  that  spark  of  fresh  vitality  which  shows 
you  at  your  best.  That's  why  Vitality  shoes  spe- 
cialize in  giving  you  perfect  fit  ...  to  keep  you 
foot-happy  and  face-happy,  alert,  poised,  buoyant. 
Why  not  solve  the  problem  of  correct  fit  by 
stepping  out  smartly  in  Vitality  shoes. 

VITALITY  SHOE  COMPANY  •   ST.  LOUIS 

Dtvtswn  of  International  Shoe  Company 


PRISCILLA 


FOR  CHILDREN,  TOO,  Vitality  offers  the  perfect 
answer  in  correct  fit  and  smart  young  styling.  Of  special 
interest  to  far-sighted  parents  are  Vitapoise  Feature  Shoes, 
embodying  a  special  type  of  fitting  designed  to  keep  young 
feet  healthy  and  normal  during  the  formative  period. 
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PHOTOPLAY  HOLLYWOOD  FASHIONS 

ORIGINAL  SELECTIONS 

appearing  on  pages  60  and  61  of  the  Fashion  Section  in 
ttiis  issue  are  available  to  readers  at  these  leading  stores 


CITY,  STATE  STORE  NAME 

Albany,  N.  Y.  - David's 

Allentown,  Pa.         -- Adams  Co. 

Asheville,  N.  C. Bon  Marche 

Atlanta,  Ga.       -      -      -      - Rich's  Inc. 

Atlantic  City,  X.  J.      --------      -       Homberger's 

Auburn.  ,\.  Y.         - Gertrude  Herron  Gown- 
Baltimore,  Md. Bonwit  Lennon  Co. 

Bartlesville,  Oklahoma Montaldo's 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. Seamon's 

Beaumont,  Tex. The   Fashion 

Beaver,  Pa. --       Ray  Dress  Shop 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. -      -        Morton  Coy 

Birmingham,  Ala. -         Burger-Phillips 

Boston,  Mass.  E.  T.  SLATTERY  CO. 

Brockton,  Mass. Cohen's  Fifth  Ave. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  L.  L.  BERGER,  ING. 

Canton,  Ohio Lefkovits 

Charleston,  W.  Va. Polan's 

Charlotte,  N.  C. - Montaldo's 

Chicago,  111. CHAS.  A.  STEVENS  &  GO. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio GIDDING    GO. 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va. Broida's 

Cleveland,  Ohio LINDNER  COY  GO. 

Columbus,  Ohio Montaldo's 

Dallas,  Tex. NEIMAN-MARCUS  GO. 

Dayton,  Ohio    -- Joseph  Thai 

Denver,  Colo. NEUSTETER  GO. 

Detroit,  Mich.  -------------      -Russek's 

Duluth,  Minn. M.  C.  Albenberg  Co. 

Easton,  Pa. Gier'a 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. Fishman's 

El  Paso.  Texas Popular  D.  G.  Co. 

Erie,  Pa. Erie  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Evansville,  Ind.       ---------     Shop  Nook,   Inc. 

Forrest  Hills,  L.  I. Dora  Atkins 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. The  Paris 

Gary,  Ind.    -  ----- Hudson's 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. Nathan  Strauss 

Great  Falls,  Mont. Paris  D.  G.  Co. 

Greensboro,  N.  C. Montaldo's 

Harrisburg,  Pa. Bowman  &  Co. 

Houston,  Tex.  -      -      The  Smart  Shop 

Huntington.  W.  Va.     -------  Bradshaw-Diehl 

Independence,  Kan. Montaldo's 

Indianapolis,  Ind. L.  S.  AYRESGO. 

Joplin,  Mo.        - Ramsay  Bros.  D.G.  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  - Rothschild  &  Sons 

Lansing,  Mich.        ----------  The  Style  Shop 

Larchmont,  N.  Y.         ---------  Sylvia  Cluxtnn 

Lexington,  Ky. Embry  &  Co. 

Lincoln,  Neb. Hovland-Swanson  Co. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. The  M.  M.  Colin  Co. 

Los  Angeles.  Calif. BULLOCKS- WILSHIRE 


Madison.  Wise. 


-   The   Simpson   Garment   Co 


CITY,  STATE  STORE  NAME 

Memphis,  Tenn. Phil.  M.  Halle  &  Son 

Miami,  Fla.        ............       Burdine's 

Milwaukee,  Wise. Hixon's 

Minneapolis,  Minn. YOUNG  QUINLAN 

Monroe,  La.       ----------     Ruth  Shops,  Inc. 

Montclair,  N.  J.      -------      -    Frederick's  Importer 

Nashville,  Tenn.     -----   Loveman,  Berger  &  Teitlebaum 

Newark,  N.  J.  Vogue  Gowns 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. Rineberg  Buch 

New  Haven,  Conn.       ---------      L.  R.  Brooks 

New  Orleans,  La.    - -      -       Keller,  Zander,  Inc. 

Norfolk,  Va. Worth's  Inc. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.        ------         Rothschild  &  Sons 

Omaha,  Neb.     --------- J.  L.  Brandeis  &  Sons 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va. J.  S.  Broida 

Philadelphia.  Pa.     ------.-      BONWIT  TELLER 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.        - KAUFMANN'S 

Portland,  Ore.         MEIER  &  FRANK 

Providence,  R.  I.    -      -      -      -      -        Callender  McAuslan  &  Troup 

Reading,  Pa.      - Jeannette  Dress  Shop 

Richmond,  Va. --  Meyer  Greentree's 

Rochester,  NY. B.  FORMAN  CO. 

Rockford.  Illinois Guest  House  Shops 

Sacramento,  Calif.        ---------        Bon  Marche 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  -      -  SCRUGGS,  VANDERVOORT  &  BARNEY 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah Makoff  Classic  Shop 

San  Antonio,  Tex.         - Canadian  Fur  Co. 

San  Francisco.  Calif. RANSOHOFF'S 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. Jack  Rose 

Scranton,  Pa.  ------------    Beverly 

Seattle,  Wash.  ---- Best's  Apparel 

Shreveport.  La. The  Fashion 

Sioux  City,  Iowa Fishgall's 

South  Bend,  Ind.    - Francis  Shop 

Spokane,  Wash.       ----- Alexander's 

Springfield,  Mass. -  Forbes  &  Wallace 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. Flah  &  Co. 

Tampa,  Fla. Sherman's,  Inc. 

Toledo,  Ohio Lasalle  &  Koch  Co. 

Topeka,  Kan. Nightingale's 

Tulsa,  Okla. -        Brown-Dunkin  Co. 

Walla  Walla,  Wash. -      Dorothy  Greenough 

Washington,  D.  C.        -      -      -       JULIUS  GARFINCKEL  &  GO 

Waterbury,  Conn.         -  Freedman's 

Wichita,  Kansas     --------  Rorabaugh  D.  G.  Co. 

Wichita  Falls.  Tex. --  Elwyn,  Inc. 

Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.  Beverly 

Wilmington,  Del. Braunstein's 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. Montaldo's 

Worcester,  Mass. -     -  Richard  Healy  Co. 

York.  Pa. Pearl  E.  Page 

Youngstown,  Ohio        -  Chas.  Livingston  &  Son.  Inc 

FOREIGN 

Honolulu.  Hawaii  -        Margaret  L.  Smith 

Mexico  City,  Mexico  -     Sanborn  Hnos.  S.  A. 

Montreal,  Canada HOLT  RENFREW 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlement       -------  Enid  Petrie 

foronto.  Canada  HOLT  RENFREW 
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VI 


How  a  Sleeping  Beauty 
Awoke  to  Glamor 

[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  23  ] 

tortured  and  broken  by  future  humiliations, 
snubs  and  despairs? 

Relentlessly  enough,  all  my  dismal  prophe- 
cies materialized  one  by  one.  Virginia's  con- 
tract was  not  renewed  after  one  year.  She 
seemed  to  disappear  for  a  while  and  then  we 
heard  that  she  had  gone  to  New  York  and  was 
doing  a  show  girl  bit  for  the  Ziegfeld  Follies. 

Shortly  after  that  Clive  Brook  dropped  into 
my  office  one  day  and  paid  off  our  bet. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  I  met  Virginia  at  a  large 
and  very  gay  garden  party  at  the  home  of 
Arline  Judge.  Virginia  was,  if  possible,  more 
radiant  than  usual  in  devastatingly  simple 
white  chiffon,  and  a  very  audible  rustle  of 
eulogy  followed  her  about  the  garden.  When 
she  reached  my  side,  I  decided  it  was  the  per- 
fect moment  to  confess  to  her  that  archaic  bet 
with  Clive  Brook.  I  thought,  "On  a  day  like 
tiiis,  packed  with  adulation  and  the  lush 
tributes  of  success,  she  will  get  a  good  laugh  out 
of  it."    But  she  didn't  laugh. 

Instead  a  crooked  little  smile  pinched  at  her 
mouth  and  she  said: 

"But  you  were  quite  right.  That  other 
Virginia  Bruce  fresh  from  Fargo,  North 
Dakota,  never  did  make  the  grade.  She  was  a 
failure,  and  yet,  I'm  quite  fond  of  her." 

A  ND  with  that  we  found  ourselves  inter- 
'  Vupting  each  other  with  a  swarm  of  swift 
reminiscences. 

"Do  you  remember  how  outrageously  I  used 
to  giggle  whenever  Gary  Cooper  or  Buddy 
Rogers  so  much  as  looked  in  my  direction?  If 
they  said  a  civil  'good  morning'  I  was  prac- 
tically pulverized  with  nervous  joy.  You 
know,  I  used  to  dream  about  their  asking  me 
for  dates,  but  they  never  did.  That  snicker  of 
mine,  no  doubt,  scared  them  away." 

"'And.  Virginia,  do  you  recall  the  first  talking 
bit  you  did  in  'The  Love  Parade,'  and  your 
hysterical  choking  over  those  five  words,  and 
how  Ernst  Lubitsch  lost  his  usual  equable 
temper  and  yelled  at  you?  Of  course,  he  didn't 
know  you  had  never  spoken  a  line  before  in 
your  life." 

Virginia  admitted  that  she  had  forgotten 
that  agonizing  interlude  because,  as  she  pointed 
out,  there  were  so  many  other  more  painful 
humiliations  during  that  year. 

There  was,  for  example,  the  time  she  was 
demoted  without  warning  to  the  ranks  of  the 
extras  while  on  location  with  the  company 
making  "Follow  Thru."  News  leaked  to  the 
company,  but  not  to  Virginia,  that  her  option 
was  not  to  be  renewed.  And  she  will  never  be 
able  to  erase  from  her  memory  the  crushing 
mortification  of  suddenly  finding  her  place  in 
the  players'  location  car  usurped,  and  then  the 
nightmarish  reality  of  walking  with  the  sur- 
prised and  perspiring  extras  through  the  hot 
sands  of  Palm  Springs  to  the  camera  site, 
bravely  pretending  to  ignore  the  whispering 
and  knowing  glances  that  followed  her. 

Then  there  are  a  whole  set  of  nagging  mental 
relics  of  her  early  maneuvers  to  camouflage 
her  poverty,  timidly  borrowing  frocks  from  the 
studio  wardrobe  whenever  she  was  ordered  to 
make  a  personal  appearance. 

"You  used  to  give  me  the  queerest  looks," 
Virginia  regaled  me,  "when  I  asked  for  permis- 
sion to  use  studio  finery.  I  knew  that  you 
never  quite  believed  my  protestations,  did  you, 
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that  all  my  decent  gowns  were  at  the  cleaners 
and  wasn't  it  too,  too  annoying  to  have  to 
wear  some  rag  from  the  studio  stock  room? 

"And  I  wonder  if  you  will  believe  me  now, 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  never  owned  a  single 
evening  gown  until  two  years  later  when  I  had 
returned  from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles  with 
my  M-G-M  contract? 

"I  was  nineteen  years  old,  I  had  been  a  con- 
tract picture  player  for  a  year  and  I  had 
worked  for  a  whole  season  in  the  Follies  but  I 
had  never  owned  one  single  formal  or  informal 
party  frock." 

K  IOW  all  this  is  easier  to  believe  when  we  dis- 
'  ^cover  that  Virginia's  salary  during  the 
tragic  year  of  her  stock  contract  was  exactly 
twenty-five  dollars  a  week,  on  which  amount 
she  supported  her  father,  mother  and  young 


a  few  pesky  lines.  The  director  was,  as  usual, 
bawling  me  out.  Beside  some  priceless  coach- 
ing, Clive  gave  me  some  wonderful  advice,  and 
he  tried  to  force  some  self-confidence  into  me. 
I  remember  how  he  used  to  repeat  his  belief  in 
my  ability  to  be  a  good  actress.  He  told  me 
that  I  had  talent,  but  that  study  and  hard 
work  were  the  only  course  ahead  of  me  if  I 
really  wanted  to  make  good.  And  then  one 
day,  just  before  I  was  'let  out,'  he  warned  me 
not  to  let  any  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Hollywood 
system  grind  me  to  pieces.  He  said,  'Never 
let  yourself  get  hard  or  bitter.  Some  people 
can  give  in  to  such  emotions  but  not  you.  You 
must  never,  never  lose  your  gift  of  gentleness.' " 

And  later  there  was  William  Wellman,  who 
helped  take  some  of  the  brackishness  out  of  her 
dismissal  from  Paramount. 

"  Gosh,  every  actress  goes  through  this,"  he 


Frank  Borzaqe,  Margaret  Lindsay,  Enrol  Flynn  and  Anita  Louise  get  a 
great  kick  out  of  seeing  the  strides  that  PHOTOPLAY  has  made  between 
it's  first  issue,  twenty-five  years  ago  (which  Erroll  smiles  over)  and  it's 
Anniversary  Number,  which  Margaret  holds.  Borzage  recalls  when  he  too, 
like   Errol   today,   was   a   leading   male    star   before   he    turned   to   direction 


brother.  It  is  true  that  the  studio  made  out 
her  check  for  seventy-five  dollars  each  week, 
but  her  agent  pocketed  fifty  dollars  of  this 
amount  as  his  rightful  commission  for  having 
conjured  a  contract  for  an  untrained,  unfin- 
ished adolescent. 

"I  suppose  the  family  could  have  managed 
things  better  if  we  had  been  accustomed  to 
frugality,"  Virginia  told  me,  "but  in  Fargo, 
my  father  had  a  good  business  of  his  own  and 
when  it  suddenly  collapsed  and  set  us  adrift, 
we  found  ourselves  finally  in  Hollywood  where 
my  father  tried  to  reestablish  himself  in  an 
absolutely  strange  town. 

"And,  do  you  know,  that  in  1930  when  I 
went  to  New  York  for  the  Follies,  everyone 
who  asked  me  to  lunch  or  dinner  marveled  at 
my  capacity  for  food,  especially  steaks,  chicken 
and  ice  cream.  It  was  simply  a  very  natural 
reaction  following  a  two-year  diet  of  inexpen- 
sive slews," 

But  there  were  two  oases  of  happiness  for 
Virginia  in  this  Sahara  of  frustration,  her  studio 
friendships  with  Clive  Brook  and  William 
Wellman.  the  director. 

"I  was  working  in  a  very  small  part  with 
Evelyn  Brent  in  'Slightly  Scarlet,'"  Virginia 
recalled,  "when  Clive,  who  was  playing  the 
K-.kI  in  the  picture  and  an  utter  stranger  tome, 
took  me  aside  one  day  and  helped  me  conquer 


tried  to  buck  her  up.  "  If  you  haven't  a  few 
scars  to  show,  how  the  dickens  are  you  going 
to  become  a  convincing  dramatic  actress? 
Lead  with  your  chin,  kid." 

Ironically  enough,  during  the  final  month  of 
Virginia's  contract,  the  studio,  to  realize  some- 
thing on  her  salary,  no  doubt,  farmed  her  out 
to  United  Artists'  for  Eddie  Cantor's  elaborate 
picture,  "Whoopie,"  thereby  forging  the  first 
link  in  a  chain  that  was  to  bring  her  golden 


DV  this  time  Virginia  was  indifferent.  Even 
^the  ignominy  of  wearing  scanty  show  girl 
costumes  and  lining  up  with  several  hundred 
chorus  girls  couldn't  make  her  wince.  She  was 
indifferent  when  Ziegfeld  visited  the  studio  and 
selected  the  four  most  beautiful  "Whoopie" 
show  girls  for  his  new  fall  edition  of  the 
"Follies."  She  was  surprised  but  still  in- 
different even  when  she  was  on  the  train  speed- 
ing to  New  York  with  the  other  three  selected 
beauties,  and  with  the  assurance  of  ninety 
dollars  a  week  for  the  entire  winter.  The  fact 
that  she  had  been  chosen  for  any  job  because 
of  her  "beauty"  amused  her.  After  that  year 
in  the  studio  she  was  so  sure  she  was  bereft  of 
it. 

And  then  in  New  York  she  was  at  first  even 
indifferent  to  the  miracle  of  that  city.     Ac- 


tually she  was  terribly  discouraged  when  shi- 
found  that  though  she  shared  a  cramped  little 
apartment  with  another  show  girl,  living  ex- 
penses ate  alarmingly  into  her  precious  ninety 
a  week  (for  she  was  still  sending  money  back  t 
Hollywood  for  her  family). 

IT  was  Adele  Astaire,  now  Lady  Cavendish 
'the  sister  of  the  famous  Fred,  who  first  shook 
Virginia  out  of  the  anesthesia  of  despair.  I 
seems  that  the  famous  and  sometimes  acid 
George  Jean  Nathan  spied  Virginia  in  the  fine 
up  and  asked  to  meet  her  through  Miss  Astaire 
A  luncheon  date  was  arranged  for  the  three  of 
them,  and  although  Nathan  dropped  from 
Virginia's  New  York  orbit  after  that  the  in- 
cident led  to  a  valuable  and  candid  friendship 
with  Adele. 

"Through  her  I  met  such  people  as  Neysa 
McMein,  the  artist,  Clifton  Webb,  the  actor 
and  Conde  Nast*  the  publisher,"  Virginia  re- 
called for  me.  "And  this  group  suddenly 
swept  me  off  to  such  things  as  art  exhibits, 
museums,  lectures  and  concerts.  Before  the 
winter  was  over  I  had  discovered  a  whole  nev, 
world  populated  with  such  people  as  Gauguin 
Van  Gogh,  Revel  and  DeBussy. 

"And  I  also  made  the  discovery  that  con- 
versation can  be  an  art,  that  it  can  be  a  bril- 
liant, exciting  adventure.  My  giggle,  I  found, 
was  a  very  inadequate  weapon  with  which  to 
meet  the  darts  of  words  and  wit  that  swirled 
around  me  at  those  New  York  gatherings.  I 
still  wonder  why  people  put  up  with  me  at  first. 

"But  for  some  strange  reason,  these  new 
friends  regarded  me  as  an  adult,  one  with 
grown-up  intelligence,  and  they  asked  for  and 
actually  listened  to  my  opinions  on  any  subject 
that  happened  to  be  under  the  fire  of  dis- 
cussion. 

"Not  once  did  anyone  smile  at  one  of  my 
observations,  no  matter  how  immature  its  im- 
port. I  was  accepted  cordially  and  in  time  I 
felt  the  warmth  of  self-confidence  in  my  veins 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  It  helped  me  learn 
how  to  enter  a  room  without  the  usual  recoil  of 
shyness,  how  to  accept  introductions  and  com- 
pliments and  how  to  execute  them. 

"That  winter  in  New  York  was  one  of  the 
most  important  periods  in  my  life.  It  did  more 
for  me  than  a  dozen  finishing  schools  and  a 
university  degree.  It  taught  me  how  to  gn  w 
up  graciously." 

And  what  Virginia  failed  to  tell  me  was  that 
she  grew  up  beautifully,  too.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  when  she  first  arrived  in  New  York 
in  the  fall,  she  was  referred  to  by  her  group  of 
friends  as  "that  blonde  youngster,"  by  mid- 
winter it  was  "that  pretty  Bruce  girl,"  and  by 
early  spring,  "the  beautiful  Virginia  Bruce." 
By  some  mysterious  alchemy  the  ingredients 
of  grace  and  charm  and  poise  were  mixed  in 
Virginia  and  the  result  was  breath-taking 
physical  beauty. 

IT  was  during  the  "blonde  youngster"  stage  of 
'her  New  York  career  that  she  met  the  socially 
prominent  William  Rhinelander  Stewart  who 
immediately  asked  her  to  accompany  him  to  a 
brilliant  ball  on  the  following  night.  The  next 
day  Virginia  flung  her  usual  stubborn  pride  to 
the  winds  and  borrowed  an  evening  frock  from 
one  of  the  chorus  girls  (she  still  couldn't  save 
up  enough  to  buy  one).  But  an  all  day  search 
did  not  bring  forth  a  pair  of  evening  slippers 
that  would  tit  her  and  she  didn't  have  enough 
extra  cash  to  purchase  a  pair. 

So  she  bit  her  lips  to  keep  from  crying  and 
went  to  the  telephone  and  called  Mr.  Stewart 
She  saw  no  reason  for  lying,  in  fact,  she  was 
too  unhappy  to  think  at  all.  She  simply  said 
she  couldn't  go  because  she  had  no  formal  foot- 
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gear,  and  that  was  that.  Mr.  Stewart  gasped 
and  sputtered  a  reply  and  she  hung  up.  But 
an  hour  later  a  box  containing  a  beautiful  pair 
of  golden  sandals  from  New  York's  smartest 
shop  arrived  with  a  note  from  Stewart  begging 
her  to  accept  them  in  place  of  a  corsage  and  to 
meet  him  promptly  in  the  lobby  at  nine. 

Now  this  story  circulated  in  the  smart  set  in 
which  Virginia  was  beginning  to  travel,  and 
strangely  enough  they  liked  it.  When  Adele 
Astaire  made  her  a  gift  of  a  gold  bracelet  of 
Chinese  coins  as  a  memento  of  their  friendship, 
she  presented  it  with  the  hope  that  Virginia 
would  always  retain  her  naive,  straight  forward 
honesty  and  open  frankness 

And  the  next  summer  when  Virginia  received 
a  long  distance  telephone  call  from  Hollywood 
informing  her  that  M-G-M  would  give  her  a 
contract  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a 
week  if  she  would  return  for  a  picture  im- 
mediately, she  hesitated  for  two  full  days  (to 
the  despair  of  her  agent  and  the  studio). 

During  that  time  she  drafted  and  then  tore 
up  a  dozen  wires  of  refusal  because  the  old 
wounds  were  so  newly  healed.  In  New  York 
she  was  considered  beautiful,  grownup,  a 
definite  personality  (and  wasn't  it  strange  that 
when  people  consider  you  alluring  and  in- 
telligent some  wonderful  mesmerism  within 
yourself  actually  gives  you  beauty  and  physical 
courage). 

A  T  the  end  of  the  second  day  her  pride 
'    xame  to  life. 

"If  you  can  make  hard-crusted  New  Yorkers 
take  you  seriously  why  not  hard-crusted  Holly- 
woodians?  "  it  taunted  her.  "  What's  geography 
got  to  do  with  it  anyway?  And  are  you  going 
to  be  a  cry-baby  again?  " 

And  so  she  returned  and,  as  you  may  have 
guessed,  bought  an  evening  gown,  with  slippers 
to  match,  with  her  first  week's  salary. 

Now  the  rest  of  Virginia's  story  is  history  to 
all  motion  picture  enthusiasts.  There  was  her 
appearance  in  two  pictures  and  then  her  sudden 
marriage  to  Jack  Gilbert.  There  was  a  two 
year  retirement  from  the  screen  and  the  advent 
of  a  daughter.  There  was  her  divorce  and  her 
third  determined  attempt  to  make  the  grade 
in  the  picture  game.  But  the  third  time  she 
carried  weapons,  the  right  ones,  including  an 
unshatterable  poise  and  a  solid  serenity  that 
still  has  every  star  in  town  a  little  envious. 
And  along  with  all  this  armor  she  carried  a 
strange  new  beauty  that  actually  manages  to 
increase  and  grow  magically  from  day  to  day. 

And  that,  I  guess,  finishes  the  story  of  how 
one  girl  grew  beautiful,  except  for  one  small 
item — a  ten  dollar  bill  I  should  return  to  Clive 
Brook.  But  no,  it's  not  ten,  I  really  owe  him 
twenty. 


The  Most 

Beautiful  Clothes 

You've  Ever  Imagined 

They  start  off  next  month  with  a  full 
color  picture  of  Norma  Shearer's 
favorite  dinner  costume,  one  of  the 
most  strikingly  distinctive  this  modern 
Juliet  has  ever  worn.  Also,  there  are 
the  very  chic  clothes  Ruth  Chatterion 
wears  in  her  newpicture ' 'Dodsworth. ' ' 
And  to  top  it  all,  the  magnificent  fall 
things  Travis  Banton  has  designed  for 
Carole  Lombard  s  personal  wardrobe. 
But  you  must  see  them  for  yourself  in 
the  November 
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Lovely  Marguerite  Churchill  wearing 


See  Marguerite 
Churchill  in  "Two 
Minute  Alibi'- .. . 
a  Columbia 
Picture 


So  youthful ...  so  debonair . .  .  they  are  typical 
of  all  the  charm  and  allure  demanded  of  a 
style-minded  young  screen -world.  You,  too, 
will  like  their  Paris-inspired  styles...  and  they 
cost  so  little  it's  easy  to  have  a  pair  of  beau- 
tiful shoes  for  every  outfit.  When  you  select 
your  shoes  for  Fall,  ask  to  see  the 
new  Paris  Fashions.  Your  dealer 
has  lovely  Fall  styles  in  all  sizes... 
AAAA  to  C  widths. 


"FT3TI1TI,1    A  year's  supply  of  Paris  Fashion 
rn£i£ii  Shoes  to  100  women] 

Nothing  to  buy!  Just  finish  this  sentence:  "l  like  Paris  Fashion  Shoes  because  . ..' 
(in  25  words  or  less).  Winners  will  receive  8  pairs  of  Paris  Fashion  Shoes. 
Write  today  for  style  booklet . . .  and  name  of  your  dealer  from  whom  you  can 
get  the  official  entry  blank.     Dept.  P-l,  Wohl  Shoe   Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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It  Was  Hate  at  First  Sight 
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among  the  titles  (she  was  searching  for  a  lost 
glove  at  the  time)  and  she  didn't  recognize 
him  in  his  make-up,  but  afterward  she  said  to 
her  friends,  "  That  fellow  who  played  the  young 
drunk  is  probably  the  finest  actor  I  have  ever 
seen  in  my  life.  He's  magnificent.  He's — 
he's  marvelous!" 

CHE  heard,  in  casual  conversation,  that  Louis 
^was  in  town.  "You  remember  that  dark 
young   man   you    disliked    so,"    people    said. 


I  was  definitely  ill  for  months."  She  took  a 
healthy  mouthful  of  salad.  "It  got  less 
persistent  after  a  while,  of  course.  Xot  that 
it  went  away — I  was  still  miserable  most  of 
the  time.  And  it  was  just  about  then  that  this 
other  thing  happened." 

(The  exact  point,  you  will  observe,  where  a 
clever  author  of  a  clever  novel  "would  have  it 
happen): 

She  met  again,  under  better  circumstances, 
the  dark-haired  Louis  Hayward  of  past  loath- 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Vidor  (Karen  Morley)  think  two  birds  in  the  hand  are 
worth  any  number  in  the  bush.  They  found  these  wild  sparrows  when  they 
were    babies    and    trained    them.      Evelyn    Venable    watches    them    perform 


"Hayward,  his  name  is.  He's  been  signed 
by  Metro." 

"Oh?"  remarked  Ida,  politely. 

And  went  back  to  London,  for  a  vacation. 
At  the  rail  of  the  boat  she  stood  and  watched, 
and  out  of  the  shouting  welcoming  mob  stood 
no  familiar  face.  It  was  days  before  her 
kindly  friends  could  bring  themselves  to  tell 
her  that  Johnny  had  been  killed  suddenly  in 
an  auto  accident. 

"When  I  returned  to  Hollywood,"  Ida  told 
me,  "I  had  literally  almost  nothing  that  made 
existence  seem  a  necessary  thing.  Johnny  had 
been  so  much  to  me,  we  had  planned  so  many 
things — and  you  see  from  the  first  I  had  out- 
lined my  life  to  include  him.  He  was  as  much 
an  integral  part  of  me  as — as  breakfast,  as  the 
clothes  I  wear. 

"And  you  can  imagine  what  the  year  or  two 
after  that  was  like.  I  was  hideously  lonely. 
The  memory  of  him  filled  my  mind,  overflowed 
in  inc.  I  did  my  work  because  one  does,  no 
matter  what  happens — but  suddenly  in  the 
midst  of  a  dinner  party  I'd  remember  and 
burst  into  tears.  And  I  saw  him  at  night;  I 
have  that  sort  of  mind.  I  wouldn't  be  asleep, 
but  he'd  be  standing  there  suddenly,  talking 
to  me.  I'd  answer  him  and  we'd  remember 
the  old  days  and  I  swear  it  -he'd  tell  me  not 
to  lie  lonely,  not  to  be  absurd  about  the 
■  hole  business. 

"It  was  horrible'     Mother  will  bear  me  out. 


ing.  She  had  taken  a  house  with  her  mother 
and  a  cousin  high  in  the  hills  behind  Holly- 
wood— you  turned  off  Los  Feliz  Boulevard  and 
climbed  sharply  up  a  narrow  road  and  suddenly 
there  you  were.    The  view  was  magnificent. 

At  the  same  time  Louis  and  one  Felix,  his 
friend,  leased  an  apartment  just  under  the 
hills  on  Los  Feliz.  And  of  course  it  was  meant 
to  happen;  of  course  Felix,  walking  one  day, 
met  Ida's  cousin  and  liked  her  and  struck  up 
an  acquaintance — of  course  this  turned  into  a 
warm  friendship  which  necessitated  the  going 
of  Felix  during  the  evenings  to  call  on  this 
charming  girl  who  was  so  nice  and  who  was 
Ida's  cousin. 

THE  night  was  late  summer  and  completely 
'  enervating,  as  California  can  be  at  that  time 
of  year. 

Ida  was  in  the  midst  of  one  of  those  recurrent 
periods  in  which  Johnny  was  the  foremost 
entity,  in  which  the  world  was  completely 
wrong  and  tomorrow  dark  and  a  blue  depres- 
sion colored  everything;  a  night  like  this,  she 
felt,  could  only  be  a  mockery 

Felix  came  up,  looking  blithe,  and  Ida  nut 
him  forlornly  at  the  door.  "She's  almost 
ready."  she  told  him.  "Going  to  the  beach, 
liram?" 

And  the  phone  rang. 

"Louis  Hayward,"  the  voice  identified  it- 
self.    "Is  Felix  there— I'd  like  to  talk  to  him 


for  a  minute,  please."  Of  course,  he  recognized 
her  voice  when  she  answered.  And  again,  of 
course,  they  talked  a  bit.  And  once  more,  of 
course,  Louis  said,  "It's  such  a  swell  night. 
and  I  haven't  anything  to  do — I  feel  pretty 
rotten — why  don't  we  all  go  down  to  Ocean 
Park  together?" 

"I  feel  rotten,  too,"  Ida  said.  "Maybe  it 
would  help  a  little." 

So  they  went  to  Ocean  Park,  in  Felix's  open 
roadster.  They  tossed  pennies  into  little  rings 
and  won  kewpie  dolls,  they  threw  baseballs  at 
holes  in  a  canvas  curtain  and  watched  the  pigs 
come  sliding  and  squealing  down,  they  went  in 
and  looked  at  "The  Mystery  of  Life,"  discover- 
ing that  it  wasn't  so  much. 

They  went  on  a  roller  coaster.  Ida,  with  her 
dull  headache  and  the  blues,  and  Louis,  with 
the  blues,  sat  in  the  famous  (and  terrifying) 
front  seat  of  the  little  car. 

Slowly,  jerkily,  the  coaster  was  pulled  up 
the  long  steep  slope  of  the  first  incline — it 
poised  for  a  brief  second  at  the  top — 

Ida  and  Louis  looked  down;  then  they  looked 
at  each  other. 

"Something  snapped  in  both  of  us,"  Ida 
told  me. 

So  that  Louis  suddenly  flung  his  bag  of  pop- 
corn into  space  and  took  her  in  his  arms.  So 
that  neither  of  them  remembers  the  rest  of 
the  ride. 

\ V/ELL,  it  was  love.  It  began  that  night  in 
w  a  flurry  of  self-pity  and  of  mutual  back- 
patting,  developed  into  a  complete  understand- 
ing and  finally  into  all  the  elements  that  go  to 
make  up  genuine  romance. 

For  Ida  it  has  not  blotted  out  the  memory 
of  Johnny;  that  is  still  there,  but  transmuted 
into  the  limbo  of  things  past.  Louis  shares  it 
with  her,  with  complete  sympathy,  and  in  him- 
self represents  the  balm,  the  ointment  for  the 
hurt. 

She  will  not  say  that  the  new  love  for  Louis 
is  a  substitute  for  the  other;  it  is  on  a  different 
plane  and  more  complete  because  Ida.  in 
these  last  few  years,  has  herself  become  more 
complete. 

But  Louis  Hayward  and  Ida  Lupino  belong 
together.  Consider  them:  both  half  Italian, 
both  sensiti  /e  and  over-emotional  and  inclined  to 
melodrama.  Between  them  there  is  so  perfect 
a  knowledge  of  the  other  that  usually  there  is  no 
need  for  words.  Sentences  begun  by  Ida  are 
finished  by  Louis  in  exactly  the  mood  and  in 
the  words  she  would  have  chosen;  unspoken 
ideas  in  Louis'  mind  flicker  into  her  con- 
sciousness before  he  can  bring  them  into  the 
conversation. 

Both  are  moody  to  a  degree,  so  that  one 
moment  they  are  hilarious  and  wild  with 
excitement,  the  next  somber  and  dismally  un- 
responsh  e, 

They  have  the  problem  faced  by 'very  sen- 
sitive, very  emotional  people  who  see  each 
other  often;  that  sometimes  their  respective 
moods  do  not  click.  During  the  first  months 
of  their  relationship  there  were  constantly 
recurring  evenings  when  Louis  would  come 
pounding  into  the  house  wearing  his  good  spirits 
like  a  badge,  to  be  greeted  by  a  drooping  little 
person  who  looked  sorrowfully  at  him  through 
brimming  eyes  and  who  welcomed  him  from 
the  sounding  depths  of  despair. 

This,   in   the  course  of   things,   has  worked 
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itself  out.  They  discussed  the  situation, 
agreed  on  its  absurdity,  and  decided  that 
henceforth  the  one  whose  mood  was  bad  should 
make  an  effort  to  match  the  other's  happiness. 
If  both  felt  lousy  at  the  same  time,  however, 
that  could  be  a  different  matter. 

There  isn't  much  doubt  that  this,  for  Ida.  is 
"the  real  thing"  of  romantic  renown.  She's 
not  the  type  of  person  to  love  lightly,  nor  for  a 
short  space  of  time. 

She  remarked  over  her  sherbet  (the  salad  long 
since  digested)  that  if  her  career  interfered  in 
any  way  with  love  or  marriage,  then  the 
career  knew  what  it  could  do.  And  as  we 
talked  I  began  to  see,  for  the  first  time,  an 
entirely  different  Ida  Lupino  from  the  eccentric, 
wishy-washy  madcap  that  I,  along  with  Holly- 
wood, had  thought  her  to  be. 

She  has  done  things  that  to  the  general  run 
of  people  seem  a  little  mad,  yes;  but  they  are 
things  that  naturally  fit  into  the  business-of- 
living-well  when  a  person  is  as  un-awed  by  life, 
as  reactive  to  stimuli,  as  Ida. 

And  for  each  unexplainable  action  of  hers, 
there  is,  if  you  will  search,  a  perfectly  good 
explanation. 

First  and  foremost,  she  has  no  kind  of  un- 
happy interest  in  vicarious  experience.  Her 
passion  is  living.  She  has  a  completely  over- 
whelming awareness,  so  that  behind  a  situation 
which  would  amuse  an  average  person  she  sees 
the  tarnish — and  finds  delight  in  simple,  some- 
times mischievous  adventures. 

THE  final  answer  is  obviously  apparent — she 
'  admits  it — in  her  biography.  You  know, 
probably,  that  Ida's  theatrical  background  is 
built  on  the  rock  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
that  through  two  and  a  half  centuries  the 
Lupinos  have  lived  the  cluttered  life  of  as- 
bestos curtains  and  footlights  and  applause; 
naturally  when  the  exquisite  little  Ida  was  six 
or  seven  her  parents  began  training  her  to 
carry  on  in  the  old  tradition. 

In  the  miniature  show  house  her  father  built 
on  his  estate  she  learned  and  rehearsed  not 
child  roles  but  adult  parts.  She  played  Camille 
and  Juliet.  She  played  Joan  of  Arc.  She 
played  DuBarry.  And  by  the  time  she  was 
ten  she  carried  in  her  intelligent  little  brain  an 
astonishing  fund  of  knowledge  about  things 
usually  reserved  for  less  tender  years.  She 
had  acquired  the  wisdom  that  comes  of  great 
experience. 

So  that  she  went  on  the  stage  and  into  extra 
work  only  a  few  years  later;  and  discovered 
suddenly,  one  day,  that  she  had  had  no  child- 
hood. 

Ida's  making  up  for  that  loss  now.  She  can 
remember  no  period  in  her  life  when  her  actions 
have  had  the  carefree  insouciance  (without 
worry,  without  fear,  without  careful  thought) 
that  is  the  heritage  of  all  children.  Now  when 
she  feels  that  Hollywood  is  closing  too  much 
around  her  she  buys  a  trailer,  hooks  it  up  to 
her  car  and  goes  rattling  forth  to  nowhere; 
with  her  cousin  or  a  friend  she  climbs  up  on 
a  bicycle  and  pedals  for  miles  far  out  into  the 
rolling,  dry  country  of  California. 

Once,  when  the  strain  of  everyday  monotony 
was  too  much,  she  left  her  friends  and  family 
and  luxurious  home,  got  a  job,  and  lived  in  a 
shabby  little  room  over  a  store  for  months. 

Louis  Hayward  understands  these  things 
about  her.     He  likes  to  do  them  too. 

Which  is  the  psychological  place  at  which 
the  aforementioned  author  of  romantic  fiction 
would,  in  the  way  of  things,  write  with  a 
flourish:  "And  so  they  were  married  and  lived 
happily  ever  after." 

"Why  not?"  said  Ida,  smiling. 
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Why  Joan  Crawford  Remains  Great 
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that  girl  the  lessons  misery  can  teach  the  heart. 

I  wasn't  altogether  unprepared  for  this  side 
light  on  her.  In  the  course  of  my  inquiries,  I 
had  heard  a  story  about  Joan  Crawford  from 
one  closely  involved,  which  changed  me  from  a 
coolly  objective  investigator  to  a  staunch  sup- 
porter. An  investigator  shouldn't  take  sides, 
you  may  say — one  story  proves  nothing.  That 
depends  on  the  story.  But  read  this  for  your- 
selves, and  see  what  you  think. 

She  had  noticed  several  times,  in  the  Ward- 
robe Department  at  M-G-M,  a  young  man  who 
went  about  his  work  silently,  almost  shrink- 
ingly,  as  if  loath  to  draw  attention  to  himself. 


dreads  applying  for  a  job  because  of  the  lifted 
brows  that  greet  his  first  utterance — and  you 
can  see  what  might  happen. 

Instead  of  weeping  over  him,  Joan  scolded 
him.  "Don't  wear  your  heart  on  your  sleeve," 
she  told  him,  out  of  the  wisdom  of  her  own 
experience.  "  If  you've  got  to  be  miserable,  go 
home  and  shut  the  door  and  bang  your  head 
against  the  wall  and  yell.  But  when  you  come 
out,  hold  up  your  head  and  grin." 

She  had  been  used  to  eating  her  lunch  in  her 
dressing  room.  He  had  been  eating  his  sand- 
wiches in  a  secluded  corner  of  the  Wardrobe 
Department.    She  made  him  lunch  with  her  in 
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Count  Alfred  Carpegna,  Ruth  Chatterton  and  Fritz  Lang  lunch  at  the 
Troc.  Mr.  Lang,  director  of  the  sensational  "Fury,"  is  devoted  to  the 
actress-aviatrix.     He  visits   the   "Dodsworth"   set  daily   to   see   her  at  work 


It  was  none  of  her  business,  of  course,  and  she 
didn't  want  to  obtrude  herself  upon  him,  but 
there  was  a  look  in  his  eyes  that  wrung  her 
heart.  It  was  always  there,  and  one  day  she 
suddenly  felt  that  she  couldn't  stand  it  any 
longer. 

She  went  over  to  him.  "You're  unhappy, 
aren't  you?"  she  asked  gently.  "Is  there  any- 
thing I  can  do?" 

He  looked  up,  startled.  "No — thank  you," 
he  said.  His  voice  sounded  hoarse  and 
strained,  as  if  he  were  using  it  somehow  un- 
naturally. He  said  nothing  more,  but  his  eyes 
seemed  to  be  begging  her  to  go. 

She  went  that  time,  but  she  came  back. 
Little  by  little  she  won  his  confidence.  He 
began  to  realize  that  she  was  prompted  neither 
by  curiosity  nor  the  whim  of  a  star  to  play 
Lady  Bountiful.  She  told  him,  casually,  some 
of  her  own  experiences— saying,  though  not  in 
so  many  words:  "I  know  what  it  is  to  be  driven 
in  on  myself.  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  so  hurt 
that  you  shrink  from  a  touch.  I've  been 
through  it,  too.     Let  me  help  you." 

A  XI)  at  last  the  youth  found  he  could  tell 

'  'her  his  story.  During  a  boyhood  illness  he 
had  lost  his  voice.  When  it  came  back,  it  was 
thin  and  reedy  and  weak-  the  kind  of  voice 
people  make  careless  jokes  about.  Life  holds 
worse  catastrophes,  to  be  sure.  But  worse 
catastrophes  aren't  laughed  at.  Take  a  sensi- 
tive boy  who's  been  made  a  butt  since  school 
days,  who's  grown  so  bitterly  self-conscious 
that  he  sees  gibes  where  none  are  intended,  who 


the  commissary.  She  drew  the  cloak  of  her 
prestige  about  him.  One  doesn't  have  to  know 
much  of  human  nature  to  foresee  what  hap- 
pened. "Hra — look  at  young  Asher  lunching 
with  Joan  Crawford" — and  their  added 
esteem  for  young  Asher,  and  young  Asher's 
added  confidence  in  himself. 

This  was  just  a  salve,  however.  Joan  was 
bent  on  a  cure.  She  sent  him  to  her  physician, 
who  said  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  his 
vocal  cords,  that  the  whole  thing  was  mental. 
"You've  got  to  cure  yourself,"  the  doctor  told 
him.  He  tried.  He  would  climb  to  the  top  of 
a  high,  lonely  hill,  read  aloud,  talk  to  himself. 
Once,  in  a  moment  of  utter  relaxation,  he  heard 
himself  speaking  in  normal  tones.  He  couldn't 
believe  it,  but  he  tried  again,  and  it  was  true. 
His  voice  was  right.  He  pelted  down  to  the 
valley  and  there,  surrounded  by  people,  the  old 
phobia,  the  old  voice  took  possession  again. 

That  was  the  time  of  his  blackest  despair. 
That  was  the  time  when,  except  for  Joan,  he 
might  have  gone  under.  She  held  him  up.  She 
refused  to  abandon  hope.  "You  did  it  once," 
she  insisted.  "That  proves  you  can  do  it 
again."  Many  stars,  who  have  money  to 
spare,  give  of  their  surplus.  Patience  and 
compassion  and  the  lighting  courage  to  meet 
another's  needs  are  ran  gifts  -in  Hollywood 
or  elsewhere. 

Joan  finally  prevailed  on  her  friend  to  go  to 
Dr.  liertrand  Frohman,  a  noted  Los  Angeles 
psychoanalyst.  Three  months  ago  his  voice 
reverted  to  normal,  and  has  stayed  so.  If  you 
could  see  the  happiness  which  has  replaced  the 


heartbreak  in  his  eyes — if  you  could  see,  as  I 
did,  that  he's  a  man  reborn  to  the  possibilities 
of  life — then  you'd  realize  that  his  fervent 
"I'd  give  my  right  arm  for  her"  is  no  easy 
figure  of  speech,  but  a  matter  of  fact.  You'd 
understand  why  I  went  over,  lock,  stock  and 
barrel,  from  neutrality,  to  the  Crawford  ranks. 
And  because  a  generous  heart  isn't  a  thing  that 
can  be  acquired,  like  glamor  or  outsize  eye- 
lashes, in  the  course  of  a  movie  career,  I  con- 
cluded that  fundamentally  Joan  Crawford  has 
always  been  the  same 

CHE  thinks  so  too.  "So  far  as  I  can  see,"  she 
^said,  "it's  just  a  matter  of  growing  up.  In 
many  ways  I  was  mature  in  my  teens.  In 
many  ways  I  wasn't.  I  hadn't  the  opportunity 
to  learn  what  comes  to  lots  of  girls  as  part  of 
their  background.  I  was  so  busy  keeping  soul 
and  body  together  that  I  hadn't  time  for  any- 
thing else.  I  know  people  say:  'Joan's  going 
highbrow.  Jazz  was  good  enough  for  her  once, 
but  now  it's  Brahms.'  Well,  it's  not — "  she 
said,  almost  pleading  in  her  earnestness,  "truly 
it's  not  that  I'm  trying  to  acquire  culture  with 
a  capital  C.  I  always  liked  books  and  music. 
But  all  I  knew  was  jazz  and  popular  novels. 
You'd  be  content  with  a  broken  down  Ford, 
wouldn't  you,  if  you  had  nothing  better  to 
drive  around  in?  But  that  doesn't  mean  you 
wouldn't  appreciate  a  Rolls  if  you  got  the 
chance. 

"Well,  Franchot  gave  me  that  chance.  He 
began  showing  me  things  in  books  and  music 
that  I'd  never  known  were  there.  It  was  like  a 
whole  new  world  opening  before  me.  It  was 
like  that  old  crack:  'Where  have  you  been  all 
my  life?'  Of  course  I  didn't  understand  it  all 
at  first.  I  don't  now.  But  I  see  it's  worth 
trying  to  understand.  It  was  as  if  I'd  been 
hungry  all  my  life  without  realizing  it.  and  now 
I  was  being  fed.  When  you  absorb  education 
as  a  child,  you  take  it  for  granted  maybe.  But 
I  can't  take  it  for  granted.  I  can't  help  getting 
excited  over  it. 

"You  see,  there's  so  much  to  do  and  so  little 
time  to  do  it  in.  I'll  tell  you  something."  The 
brilliance  of  her  eyes  clouded  a  little.  "When 
people  say:  'I'm  so  tired  of  living.'  it's  like  a 
stab  in  my  heart.  I'd  like  a  hundred  years  to 
do  nothing  but  read,  a  hundred  years  to  do 
nothing  but  study  music,  five  hundred  years 
just  to  act.  What  can  you  do  in  one  short  life- 
time?" she  cried,  with  a  passionate  little 
gesture  of  despair. 

Then  she  laughed.  "Too  warm  to  get 
excited,  isn't  it?  Well,  anyway,  that's  the 
only  reason  I  know  for  these  new  Joan  Craw- 
fords.  That — and  moods.  You  have  moods, 
don't  you?  The  people  who  write  these  things 
about  me  must  have  moods.  Maybe  actresses 
have  them  more  than  most.  I  don't  know 
We're  all  a  little  crazy,  or  we  wouldn't  be  in 
this  business.  But  because  I  feel  like  dancing 
one  night  and  staying  home  the  next  with  a 
rug  to  hook — that  doesn't  make  a  new  person 
of  me.  does  it  ~J " 

The  question  answers  itself  And  it  seemed 
to  me  a  pity  that,  because  she's  in  the  public 
eye,  she  should  have  to  justify  what  would 
otherwise  be  taken  for  granted  and  even  ap- 
plauded. The  world  has  a  way  of  exalting 
people  and  then  throwing  brickbats  at  them. 
In  you  or  me  this  straining  toward  broader 
horizons  would  be  called  intelligence.  In  her 
it's  suspected  as  a  pose,  putting  on  an  act. 
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Why?  Because  she's  a  movie  star.  Because 
it's  unthinkable  that  a  girl  whose  formal 
schooling  stopped  at  the  sixth  grade,  and  who 
still  achieved  wealth  and  fame  and  position, 
could  possibly  hanker  after  any  of  the  subtler 
values  she  missed  along  the  way. 

But  why  should  she  care  what  people  say, 
you  may  ask.  Everyone  in  the  limelight  is  a 
target  for  slingshots.  If  she  knows  what  she's 
after  and  believes  in  herself,  then  what  people 
say  shouldn't  matter. 

A  good  principle,  but  it  doesn't  always  work. 
It  doesn't  work  with  Joan  Crawford  because 
she's  thin-skinned.  She  reads  what  people 
write  about  her  and,  when  they  have  unkind 
things  to  say,  she  weeps.  It's  not  that  she 
considers  herself  inviolate.  She's  equally  sen- 
sitive to  the  feelings  of  others.  Recently  a 
writer  was  sent  to  the  set  for  a  story.  Through 
a  misunderstanding,  no  appointment  had  been 
made  and  she  left  story  less.  Joan  heard  about 
it  with  dismay  and  sent  the  writer  a  note  of 
apology,  though  the  fault  had  been  none  of 
hers.  She  has  never  knowingly  stepped  on 
anyone's  toes.  She's  like  a  hurt  and  uncom- 
prehending child  when  her  own  are  trampled. 

IN  her  heart  of  hearts,  and  despite  all 
'tangible  evidence  to  the  contrary,  she  can't 
quite  believe  in  her  own  success.  She  can't  see 
herself  as  others  see  her.  A  fairy  tale  flavor 
still  clings  round  the  fact  that  the  girl,  who 
drudged  her  way  through  school,  should  have 
turned  into  a  glittering  figure  of  romance. 
Cinderella  still  waits  for  the  ominous  clock  to 
strike  twelve.  And  because  she's  not  clothed 
in  the  armor  of  complacency,  the  shafts  find  a 
ready  mark. 

.  "Maybe  one  reason  it  hurts  when  they  say 
I  show  off,"  she  explained  with  the  courage  of 
honest  self-analysis,  "is  because  there's  a  grain 
of  truth  behind  it.  And  yet  it's  not  really 
showing  off.  The  minute  I  get  into  a  crowd,  I 
grow  stiff  with  self-consciousness.  I  immedi- 
ately begin  to  imagine  they're  criticizing. 
'She's  not  as  tall  as  I  thought  she  was.'  'Do 
you  think  she's  pretty?  I  don't.'  'I  wonder 
how  much  she  paid  for  that  dress  she's  wear- 
ing.' 'She's  worn  it  four  times — can't  she 
afford  another?'  Oh,  I  know  it's  stupid — a 
form  of  ego,  vanity.  I've  told  myself  so  a 
thousand  times,  but  it's  hard  to  break  the 
habit.  I  feel  they  expect  certain  things  of  a 
movie  star.  And  because  I'm  so  self-con- 
scious, perhaps,  I  try  to  act  as  I  think  they 
want  me  to.  It's  a  kind  of  defense,  I  suppose — 
if  that's  any  excuse." 

"But  what  does  it  matter,  Joan?"  asked  a 
friend,  who  sat  in  the  dressing  room  with  us. 
"You  know  you're  all  right.  Your  friends 
know  you're  all  right.  Why  should  you  worry 
about  the  re>t"J " 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  smiled — 
half  shamefaced — like  a  child  who  knows 
she's  being  unreasonable.  "I  want  everybody 
to  think  I'm  all  right,"  she  murmured. 

If  it's  a  weakness  to  want  people  to  like  you 
it's  at  least  an  amiable  one.  Human  flaws  she 
has  like  the  rest  of  us,  but  you'll  find  they're 
the  flaws  of  a  warm  and  impulsive  spirit. 
There  must  have  been  a  time  when  she  was 
naive  enough  to  think  that  her  own  whole- 
heartedness  would  call  forth  the  same  in 
others.  She  found,  to  her  pain  and  bewilder- 
ment, that  she  was  wrong.  She  treads  more 
cautiously  now.  She's  not  as  trusting  as  she 
used  to  be.  But,  completely  loyal  herself,  she 
returns  proven  friendship  with  passionate 
gratitude. 

No,  there's  never  been  more  than  one  Joan 
Crawford — a  girl  who  started  with  gallantry 
and  good  will  and  has  kept  them  both. 
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Having  arrived  with  the  firm  intention  of 
becoming  a  producer  at  once,  he  became  a 
prop  boy — and  liked  it.  That  was  twenty-two 
years  ago.  Twenty-one  years  ago  he  became 
his  brother's  assistant  director.  And  twenty 
years  ago  he  was  given  a  camp  chair  of  his  own. 

Universal  kept  him  on  for  several  years, 
during  which  he  turned  out  the  tidy  sum  of 
fifty  pictures,  and  then  he  went  to  Fox. 
Nineteen-nineteen  was  the  beginning  of  the 
industry's  adolescent  period,  and  Ford  was 
one   of    the   greatest    influences   of   maturity. 


ing  match  after  match,  his  hair  rumpled  by 
thoughtful  fingers,  he  started,  surprisingly,  at 
the  beginning. 

The  routine  of  his  first  efforts  on  any  picture 
is  of  course  dependent  on  the  circumstances, 
the  type  of  story,  the  particular  stars  who  are 
scheduled  to  work  in  it. 

"When  they  gave  me  'Mary  of  Scotland'  to 
do,  my  first  thought  was  of  Hepburn."  Ford 
said,  with  only  a  trace  of  brogue  in  his  voice. 
"She  was  already  set  for  the  role,  and  it 
wasn't  as  if  she  were  just  any  talented  pretty 


Only   a   true   son    oi   Erin   could   so   perfectly   depict   Irish   woes   and   qlories. 
Ford   is   now   directing   Barbara   Stanwyck   in   "The   Plough   and   The   Stars" 


He  made  "The  Three  Godfathers,"  which  was 
pretty  grown-up  for  that  period,  and  helped 
introduce  the  art  of  light  and  shadow  on  the 
screen;  he  broke  the  collective  hearts  of 
American  audiences  with  "Four  Sons,"  a  four 
handkerchief  picture,  and  then  made  the  same 
hearts  pound  wildly  with  excitement  at  "The 
Iron  Horse." 

He  made  "Three  Bad  Men,"  and  "The 
Black  Watch,"  and  "Arrowsmith."  He  made 
"Men  Without  Women,"  which  contrary  to  all 
expectations  really  didn't  have  any  women  in 
it,  and  he  made  "The  Brat"  and  "The  Lost 
Patrol." 

When  a  grateful  committee,  finally,  gave 
him  the  Academy  Award  for  his  superlative 
"The  Informer,"  lie  put  the  gold  statue  on 
some  shelf  or  other  and  began  "Mary  of 
Scotland." 

"How?"  I  asked  him.  "How  do  you  do 
these  things?  I  want  to  know  how  you 
get  your  effects,  whal  your  technique  is,  all 
your  methods,  whether  you  work  more  with 
camera  than  with  sound,  what  you  do  about 
easting,  what  you  do  witli  a  bad  script,  how 
you  direct  a  picture — everything." 

lie  di  In  l  even  flinch.     Sitting  there,  strik- 


young  actress  who  could  be  dressed  in  any- 
thing and  photographed  casually.  In  that 
case  the  primary  problem  was  the  star  and  we 
had  to  solve  it  before  we  could  start  on  stor> 
or  script. 

"  I  asked  the  studio  for  a  print  of  every 
picture  Katharine  had  ever  made — 'Bill  of 
Divorcement,'  'Morning  Glory,'  'Little  Wom- 
en,' 'Alice  Adams,'  all  of  them — and  then  I 
called  in  the  wardrobe  department  and  set 
men  and  the  story  adaptors;  together  we 
looked  up  portraits  and  old  woodcuts  of  the 
period  costumes  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  wore, 
anil  photographs  of  the  rooms  in  her  castle. 
We  sketched  gowns  and  ruffs,  we  planned 
backgrounds  and  settings  in  rough  outline. 

"When  we  had  some  sort  of  working  basis 
for  departure,  we  lucked  ourselves  in  a  pro- 
ject ion  room  and,  one  each  night  so  long  as 
they  lasted,  ran  the  Hepburn  pictures.  We 
studied  every  angle  of  her  strange,  sharp  face — 
the  chiseled  nose,  the  mouth,  the  long  neck — 
and  then  adjusted  the  sketches  to  lit  her  per- 
sonality. We  planned  photographic  effects, 
decided  how  best  to  light  her  features  and 
what  make  up  to  use  in  order  to  achieve  for 
her  a  genuine  majesty." 


He  paused  to  relight  the  inevitable  Ford 
pipe.  ".After  that  was  time  enough  to  worry 
about  the  story." 

With  "The  Informer"  the  approach  was 
entirely  different.  It  was  a  picture,  in  the 
first  place,  which  the  studio  was  not  enthu- 
siastic about  making — Ford  had  met  the 
author  in  Ireland,  liked  his  masterpiece,  and 
had  come  back  to  Hollywood  aflame  with  the 
desire  to  put  it  on  celluloid.  Producers  read 
the  book  with  indulgence,  muttered  that  it  was 
too  realistic  and  too  gloomy  for  popular  appeal, 
and  turned  away.  Ford  persisted  for  four 
years,  and  during  that  time  studied  every  detail 
of  the  story,  planned  every  scene  of  the  picture 
in  his  mind. 

So  that  when  RKO  gave  in  finally  (he  offered 
to  make  his  little  film  portrait  for  $300,000  in  a 
corner  of  an  unused  sound  stage)  the  director 
was  ready.  He  invited  Dudley  Nichols,  who 
did  the  adaptation,  for  a  week's  cruise  aboard 
his  boat,  and  in  seven  days  together  they  wrote 
the  script. 

A  few  extras,  Victor  McLaglen,  and  three 
weeks  of  shooting,  were  all  the  necessary 
requisites.  Ford  sent  his  picture  to  the  cutting 
room  with  S40.000  left  from  the  budget. 

DUT  his  approach  to  "The  Informer"  and  to 
LJ"Mary  of  Scotland"  were  admittedly  excep- 
tions. "Usually  I  take  the  story,"  he  told  me, 
"and  get  every  line  of  printed  material  I  can 
find  on  the  subject.  And  then  I  take  the  boat 
and  simply  cruise  until  I've  read  it  all. 

"I  eat,  sleep  and  drink  whatever  picture  I'm 
working  on — read  nothing  else,  think  of  noth- 
ing else;  which  is  probably  the  reason  the  con- 
tinuity and  mood  of  my  products  stay  at  an 
exact  level." 

He  works  directly  with  each  department  dur- 
ing the  long  preparations  for  any  of  the  motion 
pictures  he  directs.  His  hand  draws  the  design 
for  a  set  fireplace.  His  own  suggestions  are  the 
inspiration  for  certain  gowns  and  coiffures  and 
uniforms — and  most  important  of  all,  much  of 
the  dialogue  (especially  in  his  Irish  portraits) 
comes  from  the  Ford  typewriter.  His  is  the 
quality  of  versatility,  coupled  with  good  ability 
and  complete  knowledge  of  whatever  trade  he 
puts  his  hand  to;  so  that  you  are  inevitably 
aware  of  his  special  genius  when  his  pictures 
live  their  sixty  minute  lives  on  your  favorite 
theater's  screen. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  the  various  basic 
secrets  of  John  Ford's  great  success  must  be 
classified  into  four  or  five  distinct  divisions 
Seated  across  the  stained,  round  table  in  the 
prop  Dublin  pub — with  the  tangible  mood  of 
fog  enclosing  the  windows  and  the  smell  of 
onions  and  old  beer  heavy  in  the  air.  lie  anal- 
yzed, in  a  detached  good-natured  voice,  the 
elements  that  make  him  I936's  ace  of  directors. 

Casting  was  first,  and  of  supreme  impor- 
tance. "After  all,"  Ford  said  sitting  back, 
"you've  got  to  tell  your  story  through  the 
people  who  portray  it  You  can  have  a  weak, 
utterly  bad  script  and  a  guml  cast  will  turn  it 
into  a  good  picture.  I've  thwarted  more  than 
one  handicap  of  that  kind  with  the  aid  of  two 
or  three  really  line  actors. 

"With  the  exception  of  the  stars  who  are 
signed  for  parts  by  the  studio  in  advance,  I 
insist  on  choosing  names  for  myself  And  I 
spend  more  time  on  that  task  than  on  any 
other." 
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He's  enough  of  an  egoist  to  resent  really  big 
stars  on  one  count  alone;  they  have  their  own 
styles  of  acting,  their  own  very  vivid  person- 
alities, their  own  settled  methods.  So  that 
instead  of  molding  them  into  the  picture  he  has 
visualized  (an  impossibility  on  the  face  of  it 
and  in  any  case)  Ford  has  to  rebuild  his  story 
and  his  mood  around  their  concrete,  unplastic 
entities — which  is  gall  to  his  palate  and  hellish 
torment  to  his  peace  of  mind. 

Wherefore,  when  the  choice  is  his,  he  selects 
lesser  but  capable  lights,  and  through  sheer 
labor  builds  the  performances  he  wants — with 
the  mood  and  the  aura  and  the  detail  of  the 
story  he  is  telling  inexorably  intact. 

McLaglen  is  the  classic  example  of  this  pre- 
mise. "The  studio  spent  weeks  trying  to 
foist  better  known  heavies  on  me,"  Ford  went 
on,  "but  I  knew  Vic  could  do  the  job,  and  I 
knew  I  could  handle  him  exactly  as  I  wanted 
to.  I  won  in  the  end — and  you  saw  the  per- 
formance he  gave." 

But  the  strongest  forte  of  Ford  is  his  selec- 
tion of  bit  players.  You  may  have  noticed  in 
his  pictures  the  constantly  recurring  faces  of 
ex-celebrities,  men  and  women  who  once  rode 
the  crest  of  the  Hollywood  wave  and  who  have, 
through  various  adversities,  but  mostly  be- 
cause of  changing  public  opinion,  been  rele- 
gated to  the  motion  picture  backwash.  These 
people  he  hires  for  two  reasons:  one  based  on 
objective  intelligence,  one  on  mere  subjective 
sentiment. . 

TROM  my  chair  as  a  director,"  he  said 
'  seriously, "  Fm  able  to  see  that  these  ex-stars 
will,  after  all,  give  a  better  performance  even  in 
the  smallest  part  than  any  casual  extra  would; 
and  it's  my  contention  that  the  bits  in  any 
picture  are  just  as  important  as  the  starring 
role,  since  they  round  out  the  story — complete 
the  atmosphere — make  the  whole  plausible. 
You've  seen,  certainly,  a  good  many  really  fine 
scenes  spoiled  suddenly  by  a  background 
player  who  is  obviously  reciting  his  lines,  or 
blundering  awkwardly  through  his  action.  I 
won't  have  that.  A  woman  walking  down  a 
street,  while  people  like  Barbara  Stanwyck  and 
Preston  Foster  create  a  love  scene,  must  walk 
as  well  and  as  naturally  as  a  star  would  do  it, 
or  the  effect  is  lost." 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  grinned. 
"The  other,  and  just  as  important  reason,  is 
that  when  I  was  starting  in  this  town  those 
people  were  kind  to  me.  I  want  to  repay  a  little 
of  that  if  it's  in  my  power." 

On  Ford's  private  lists  are  one  hundred 
names — not  all  of  the  once  great — from  which 
he  picks  his  cast  for  every  picture  he  directs. 
Always  the  same  people,  always  the  same 
results;  they  know  his  techniques  and  his 
wishes,  they  are  capable  and  hard-working.  To 
my  knowledge  it's  the  only  list  of  its  kind  in  the 
movie  colony. 

They  help,  too,  these  people,  in  the  building 
of  story.  "A  good  many  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing incidents  I  have  filmed  have  been  things 
that  members  of  the  company  have  actually 
seen  or  actually  done  during  their  lives.  For 
these  pictures  that  deal  with  the  Irish  uprising 
I've  looked  up  former  black-and-tan  soldiers, 
former  rebels,  former  onlookers,  and  given 
them  parts;  it  adds  to  the  sincerity  because  in 
the  mass  demonstration  scenes  they  remember 
their  own  experiences  and  have  real  tears  in 
their  eyes — and  every  now  and  then  some  extra 
will  offer  a  suggestion  that  lends  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  production. 

"Some  of  them — George  Shields  for  in- 
stance— were  really  in  the  Dublin  post  office 
when  it  fell.  They  were  in  this  pub  we've 
reproduced  when  the  call  came  to  mobilize.    I 


How  to  Serve  Better  Meals 
•.•at  less  cast 


Now  you  can  save  money  on  your  food  bills  and  at 
the  same  time  serve  delightfully  appetizing  meals 
— meals  that  are  not  only  delicious  but  healthful 
and  nutritious  as  well.  This  is  possible  by  fol- 
lowing the  expert  helps  and  suggestions  on  select- 
ing and  preparing  food  as  described  in  the  Physical 
Culture  Cook   Book. 

A  New  Kind  of  Cook  Book 

The  Physical  Culture  Cook  Book  is  a  new  kind 
of  cook  book.  A  Cook  book  which  gives  you 
essential  food  and  diet  information  in  addition  to 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  new  recipes  and  a 
wide  range  of  special  menus.  All  the  recipes 
given  in  this  modern  cook  book  have  been  selected 
and  tested  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
authors — Bernarr  Macfadden  and  Milo  Hastings 
— by  a  staff  skilled  in  modern  scientific  cookery. 


Reduce  or  Gain  Weight 

Solve  Problem  of 

Constipation 

Or  if  yours  is  a  problem  of  losing  weight — this 
book  offers  you  ideal  food  combinations  for  this 
purpose.  If  you  want  to  gain  weight — you  will 
delight  in  its  effective  food  suggestions  for  this 
purpose.  Of  especial  value  are  those  menus 
specifically  designed  to  prevent  constipation.  In- 
deed here  is  one  book  that  will  solve  all  your  food 
and  diet  problems — in  a  most  pleasing  and  de- 
lightful way. 


Menus  to  Suit  Every  Purpose  Send  No  Money  Now 


Perhaps  the  greatest  feature  of  this  book  is  the 
ideal  arrangement  of  menus  in  well  defined  groups. 
For  instance  there  are  ten  different  types  of  phys- 
ical culture  menus — ideal  menus  for  families  with 
growing  children.  Special  menus  for  the  manual 
laborer — others  for  those  in  sedentary  occupations: 


This  remarkable  cook  book  containing  over  800 
recipes  and  400  pages  costs  only  $2.00.  More- 
over, you  need  send  no  money  for  your  copy  of 
this  book.  Merely  sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below 
and  pay  postman  $2.00  plus  postage.  If  you  are 
not  satisfied  with  this  book  return  it  in  5  days  and 
your  $2.00  will  be  refunded. 


Remember — this  is  a  brand  new,  up-to-the-minute  food  and  cook  book. 
And  not  an  ordinary  one  by  any  means.  A  real  introduction  to  new,  tasty 
cookery.  The  whole  book  is  based  upon  the  soundest  of  ideas.  Healthful- 
ness  and  scientific  preparation  of  foods  are  not  enough — every  dish  is 
indeed   delightfully   inviting — a  real   adventure   in  culinary   excellence. 


Macfadden  Book  Oom-pany,  Inc.,  Dept.  P-10, 
19*^6  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Send    me    the    Physical    Culture   Cook    Book.      I    will    pay    the   postman 
$2.00  plus  postage  upon  receipt  of  the  book. 

Name     

Street    

City      

State      

If    you    send    cash    with    order,    we     will     pay    the    carrying    charges. 
Canadian   and   foreign   orders  cash   in   advance. 
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Money  Now 


You  Can  Pay 

Postman 
When  Book 
Is  Delivered 


Polish  Teeth  Safely, 
60  Times  for  25c 


•  Try  this  most  amazing  of  tooth 
powders.  It  alone  has  Pepsodent's 
exclusive  new  patented  discovery 
for  floating-away  film,  dull  yellow 
stain,  leaving  teeth  transformed 
with  a  high-polish  luster.  60 
brushings  in  the  25c  size.  And  a 
large  family -size  for  50c.  Order 
from  any  drug  counter. 


Tooth 
Powder 


PEPS0DENT  TOOTH  POWDER 

with  the  Patented  New  Discovery  for  High-polishing  Teeth  Safely! 


talk  with  them  all  informally,  and  get  their 
opinions,  and  listen  to  their  anecdotes,  and  as 
a  result  get  a  better  picture." 

Which  explains,  in  a  measure,  some  of  the 
superlative  effects  that  have  startled  you  in  the 
multiple  John  Ford  productions  you  have  seen. 
You  remember,  of  course,  the  unforgettable 
scene  in  "The  Informer"  where  the  boy  is  shot 
and  drops  lifeless  from  a  window,  while  in  the 
agonizing  silence  his  fingernails  scratch  loose 
down  the  wooden  sill:  one  of  the  extras  in  the 
"  Informer"  company  had  watched  (and  heard) 
that  happen  at  some  lost  time  in  his  life,  and 
had  carried  the  memory  of  it  through  the  years 
until  the  day  came  for  Ford  to  use  it. 

"That  particular  sequence  almost  caused  me 
a  lot  of  trouble."  The  pipe  quivered  with 
Ford's  laughter.  "There  was  a  convention  of 
producers  being  held  at  the  time,  so  the  rushes 
were  sent  up  for  them  to  see  one  afternoon;  I 
asked  them  what  they  thought  of  the  scene — 
and  they  told  me  it  was  all  right,  not  to  worry 
because  the  sound  department  could  cut  out 


the  sky  was  bursting;  and  there  was  no  place  of 
refuge. 

Then,  as  an  exceptionally  huge  shell  boomed 
overhead,  he  stopped  short,  looked  up,  and  with 
a  quick  motion  opened  his  painted  umbrella. 

He  lifted  it  above  his  head,  took  a  long 
breath  of  relief. 

In  his  new  safety  he  waddled  sedately  down 
the  sidewalk  and  out  of  sight. 

Ford  shot  that  scene,  translated  of  course  to 
the  mood  and  circumstance  of  the  Dublin 
neighborhood,  on  the  afternoon  I  was  there. 
Sometimes  accidents  have  happened  too — it's 
the  luck  of  the  Irish — which  have  brought  him 
more  credit  for  certain  gorgeous  shots  than  his 
genius  really  deserves. 

"The  Iron  Horse,"  as  an  entire  picture,  was 
great  through  the  sheerest  luck  and  the  grace 
of  God,  he  admits.  They  had  planned  it,  you 
see,  with  the  intention  of  making  a  class  B 
picture.  George  O'Brien,  the  star,  wasn't  so 
much  then,  and  all  they  wanted  was  a  little  story 
about  the  building  of  a  railroad.     The  script 


When  he  directed  "Mary  of  Scotland"  the  temperamental  Katie  Hepburn  met 
her  match  in  this  quiet,  unpretentious  man  who  thinks  the  picture  is  more 
important    than     a     star,     and    has     proved     it.       "Mary"     is    another    hit 


the  unfortunate  sound  of  the  scratching  nails! 
I'm  really  afraid  I  insulted  them  a  little  during 
the  next  five  minutes." 

But  not  all  of  the  touches  of  realism  are 
garnered  from  the  well-stocked  memories  of 
carefully  chosen  extras;  more  than  a  few  are 
transplanted  to  the  scene  direct  from  the 
storage  vaults  of  Ford's  own  subconscious. 
In  "Plough  and  the  Stars"  you  will  see  a 
little  comic  interpolation  which  to  many  will 
seem  an  improbable  bit — merely  because  the 
banalism  about  truth  and  fiction  is  still  true. 

Ford  was  in  Shanghai  during  the  Sino- 
Japanese  war  (hi-  recounted  this  to  me  as  if  he 
were  discussing  a  bridge  game)  and  found  time 
during  a  particularly  cluttered  afternoon  to  sir 
and  store  away  this  amusing  slice  of  experience. 
Shells,  as  he  remembers  it,  wen-  bursting  like 
exaggerated  fireworks  over  the  narrow  streets 
of  the  old  city,  and  he  stood  sheltered  in  a  door- 
way while  bits  of  metal  whizzed  down  at  count 
peed.  Suddenly,  around  a  corner,  a  plump 
Chinese  nobleman  came  running — retarded  by 
his  heavy  silks  and  splendid  trappings,  tripping 
and  terrified.  His  attendants  lay  dead  Inside 
his  overturned  sedan  chair  in  the  street  behind; 


was  written  to  fit  California  weather,  of  course, 
and  the  company  was  dressed  for  sunshine. 

But  when  they  detrained  at  Reno  there  was 
a  blizzard  that  blinded  the  entire  town,  snow 
lay  in  five-foot  drifts,  and  the  shrieking  wind 
was  penetratingly  painful.  They'd  spent  too 
much  money  to  go  back. 

So  they  filmed  their  picture  in  the  snow, 
while  each  man's  breath  made  frosted  plumes 
like  fantastic  comic-strip  balloons  and  each 
man's  clothes  were  glued  to  his  body  with 
frozen  perspiration.  They  shot  the  Indian  raid 
scenes  during  a  storm,  remembering  that  such 
hardy  savages  as  these  did  not,  probably,  wait 
for  the  summer  months  for  massacre.  And 
when  spring  finally  came  they  utilized  it  natur- 
ally, in  the  course  of  things. 

The  result  was  a  masterpiece  of  moviemaking. 

IOHN  FORD  is  great,  then  (secondly)  simply 
^because  he  visualizes  a  motion  picture  as  a 
whole,  and  in  terms  of  the  complete  produc- 
tion, rather  than  as  a  grouping  of  scenes;  "I 
very  seldom  play  a  sequence  to  its  full  effect," 
he  told  me  with  careful  emphasis,  "and  so  my 
stuff  is  usually  confusing  to  both  cast  and  pro- 


ducersinitsuncutform.  Beforel  makeasingle 
set-call  I  outline  the  story,  as  it  will  appear  on 
the  screen,  in  my  mind,  and  separate  details  are 
subordinated  to  the  final  complete  effect." 

Third,  this  unpretentious  Irishman  works 
with  a  camera  as  a  1936  Aladdin  would  work 
with  his  lamp;  he  carries  under  contract — year 
after  year — one  super-cameraman  named  Joe 
August,  and  since  the  two  of  them  work  upon 
the  same  basic  premise,  and  since  both  follow 
mentally  the  same  artistic  groove  so  far  as 
motion  pictures  are  concerned,  between  them 
they  manage  to  achieve  a  special  end  that  no 
other  director,  and  no  other  technician,  has 
managed  to  reach  in  all  the  years  Hollywood 
has  been  a  movie  center.  Joe  is  allowed  to 
dream  as  much  as  he  likes,  and  insofar  as  com- 
mon sense  will  allow,  photograph  as  he  likes — 
a  system  which,  according  to  Ford,  helps  Joe  to 
feel  that  he  really  has  something  to  work 
toward  and  a  responsibility  of  his  own;  not 
deliberate  psychology,  perhaps,  but  good. 

Sound  is  of  secondary  importance  to  Ford, 
but  nevertheless  of  great  consequence.  Forty 
per  cent  of  the  time  (and  this  will  amaze  you) 
he  uses  a  silent  camera  without  even  a  mike  for 
moral  persuasion  on  the  set. 

"In  the  first  place  I  can  talk  to  my  people 
while  a  scene  is  shooting,"  he  explained,  "and 
give  them  suggestions  about  expression  or 
movement;  as  a  result  I  don't  have  to  make  so 
many  takes.  I've  discovered  that  if  you  re- 
hearse a  scene  too  much  it  looks  artificial  and 
— well,  rehearsed. 

"Lighting,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  my  strong 
point.  I  can  take  a  thoroughly  mediocre  bit  of 
acting,  and  build  points  of  shadow  around  a 
ray  of  strong  light  centered  on  the  principals, 
and  finish  with  something  plausible — anpvay 
that's  my  one  boast.  If  you'll  watch  in  any  of 
my  pictures  you'll  see  the  trick  I  use  for  special 
effect:  while  the  stars  are  mnning  through  their 
lines  a  diffused  glow  settles  over  the  back- 
ground assemblage,  which  at  the  same  time 
begins  to  murmur  and  then  to  talk  intelligibly. 
And  the  louder  the  voices,  the*  stronger  the 
glow,  until  the  main  actors  are  merely  part  of 
a  group  and  the  general  realism  is  achieved.  It 
always  works.  Good  technique  is  to  let  a  spot 
follow  a  bit  player  with  an  important  line  or 
two  of  dialogue  across  a  shadowed  set  until  his 
part  of  the  scene  is  finished,  too." 

SO  far  as  the  industry — as  an  industry — is 
concerned,  he  has  pretty  definite  opinions. 
"Just  now  we're  in  a  commercial  ail  de  sac,"  he 
complains  mildly.  "We  have  time  schedules, 
we  are  ordered  to  direct  a  certain  story  in  a 
certain  way  because  that's  what  the  middle- 
west  wants  and  after  all  the  middle-west  has 
all  the  money.  But  the  profession  on  the  whole 
is  progressing  steadily.  Actors  are  getting  to 
be  better  actors,  technicians  are  learning  more 
about  their  trade  every  day,  and  the  success  of 
such  simple  deathless  portraits  as  'The  In- 
former' is  making  it  easier  for  those  who  have 
ideals  about  pictures,  to  make  blasting  de- 
mands in  the  interests  of  their  convictions. 

"Eventually  motion  pictures  will  all  be  in 
color,  because  it's  a  success  and  because  it's  a 
natural  medium.  And  we'll  go  out  to  a  Maine 
fishing  port  or  to  an  Iowa  hill  and  employ 
ordinary'  American  citizens  we  find  living  and 
working  there,  and  we'll  plan  a  little  story,  and 
we'll  photograph  the  scene  ami  die  people 
That's  all  pictures  should  do  anyway,  and  it'll 
be  enough." 

Agree  with  him,  or  not;  but  in  his  very 
definite  statement  you  must  discover  the 
essence  of  his  personality,  both  as  a  man  and 
as  a  director.  Simplicity,  real  sincerity, 
hatred  of  ostentation:  greatness. 
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THIRTEEN 


1.  Don't  start  in  by  telling  him  he  is  your 
favorite  movie  actor.  In  the  first  place  he 
won't  believe  you.  At  least  fifty  per  cent  of 
his  mail  begins  with  this  piece  of  information, 
and  he  casts  all  such  letters  into  a  pile  labeled, 
mentally  if  not  actually,  "racketeer  letters." 

2.  Don't  tell  him  you  are  "collecting  movie 
stars,"  or  that  you  are  "saving  movie  actors." 
If  you  say  the  first  he  will  be  justified  in  an- 
swering that  a  great  many  people  who  do,  find 
it  expensive,  and  if  the  second,  that  most  of 
them  aren't  worth  saving. 

3.  Don't  announce  blandly  that  you  have 
seen  all  the  pictures  he  has  played  in.  Again 
he  won't  believe  you,  and  furthermore,  he 
won't  care.  Tell  him  what  specific  pictures 
you  nave  seen  him  in,  which  you  liked  best, 
and,  if  you  are  mentally  capable,  why. 

4.  Don't  ask  him  to  send  you  pictures  and 
autographs  of  other  actors.  He  probably  isn't 
acquainted  with  them  either,  and  besides,  it 
isn't  flattering. 

5.  Don't  apologize  for  writing,  or  say  that 
he  is  the  first  actor  you  ever  wrote  to.  That's 
another  sign  of  the  racketeer. 

6.  Don't  criticize  a  costume  he  wears  or  the 
role  he  plays.  You  can  be  fairly  certain  that 
he  didn't  like  the  part  either,  and  that  he  was 
as  embarrassed  as  you  when  he  loomed  on  the 
screen  in  knee  breeches  and  a  white  wig  (es- 
pecially if  he  has  the  kind  of  legs  that  incline 
to  bow). 

7.  Don't  ask  him  to  become  a  "pen-pal."  If 
you  make  your  letter  sufficiently  interesting 
there  is  a  chance  he  may  answer  it,  but  if  he 
sees  that  hideous  phrase  in  your  letter,  he  will 
shudder  and  cast  it  aside,  and  I  don't  blame 
him. 


DON'TSi  STA-RITE 

Bob  Pins  •  Hair  Pins 

W  H  b  N  For  America's 

WRITING        Ofctlon  QYomen 

TO   A   STAR 

By     IVA     CHASE 


8.  Don't  think,  in  the  event  that  he  does 
reply  to  your  letter,  that  you  are  now  endowed 
with  all  the  privileges  of  a  lifelong  friend;  that 
you  may  now-  address  him  as  an  intimate,  tell 
him  all  your  troubles,  pry  into  his  private  life, 
and  ask  him  for  his  home  address.  Fan  mail 
is  of  little  value  unless  it  is  addressed  to  the 
studio,  and  the  least  you  can  do  in  return  for 
such  courtesy,  is  to  address  your  reply  to  the 
studio,  where  it  will  help  indicate  a  rising  tide 
of  popularity. 

9.  Don't  write  a  lot  of  meaningless  flatter  to 
fill  space,  and  wind  up  by  saying:  "Incident- 
ally, please  send  me  a  personally  autographed 
photograph."  If  a  photograph  is  what  you 
want,  say  so,  and  don't  precede  your  request 
with  a  lot  of  words  for  him  to  wade  through, 
because  he  won't.  He'll  hand  it  to  his  secre- 
tary and  say:  "Here,  you  take  care  of  this." 

10.  Don't  say  you  think  he  is  the  hand- 
somest of  all  movie  actors.  Be  specific.  Tell 
him  he's  better  looking  than  Clark  Gable  or 
Ronald  Colman,  or  somebody  else.  Chances 
are  you  may  be  lucky  enough  to  pick  his  worst 
enemy,  in  which  case  he  is  sure  to  write  and 
thank  you. 

11.  Don't  be  afraid  to  tell  him  something 
about  yourself.  If  you  can't  think  of  anything 
interesting,  make  up  something.  He  reads  a 
lot  of  fiction  anyway,  and  if  you  chance  to 
catch  his  interest,  it's  just  possible  he  may 
follow  through  with  a  letter. 

12.  Don't  above  all  don'ts,  suggest  that  you 
are  in  love  with  him.  The  first  three  times 
that  happened  he  may  have  been  amused, 
even  a  little  pleased,  but  you  may  be  sure  that 
after  that  he  only  sighed  with  weariness.  The 
chances  are  three  to  one  that  your  letter  will 
find  him  at  a  moment  when  he  is  too,  too  tired 
of  love,  and  the  very  mention  of  the  word  will 
turn  his  stomach. 

13.  Don't  under  any  circumstances  ask  him 
to  do  you  a  favor.  Some  of  the  most  common 
requests  are  for  a  job,  to  arrange  a  visit  to  the 
studios,  or  to  read  something — a  play,  a  song, 
or  a  story  that  the  writer  has  authored.  In 
the  first  place  he  probably  already  has  several 
more  people  working  for  him  than  he  actually 
needs,  and  so  has  everyone  he  knows. 

As  for  studio  visits,  here  too  he  is  helpless. 
The  studios  have,  of  necessity,  closed  their 
gates  to  all  visitors,  except  in  extreme  cases. 
And  he  hasn't  time  to  read  plays,  stories  or 
songs,  and  if  he  had,  his  opinion  probably 
wouldn't  be  worth  anything  anyway. 


Pack  energy,  charm  and  per- 
sonalilY  into  one  plquanie  Miss 
and  you  have  Dixie  Dunbar — 
flashing  In  her  dance  se- 
quences, tireless  on  the  tennis 
courts. 

Action  tests  like  these  prove 
that  Sta-Rlte  Bob  Pins  stay  right 
and  keep  your  hair  alluring 
and  unruffled.  Live  a  life  of 
action.  Go  places,  do  things, 
there's  a  Sta-Rlte  Gold  Medal- 
lion card  (like  the  one  shown 
below)  with  exactly  the  pin  to 
use  and  depend  on.  Maybe  it's 
curved,  straight,  half  round,  or 
the  new  Blend-Rite  Dultex  Coif- 
fure Pin  which  blends  right  into 
your  hair  coloring. 

Sta-Rite  Bob  Pins  are  made  of 
specially  tempered  steel  and 
are  "tension-tite" — that's  why 
they  have  won  the  favor  of 
America's    Action    Women. 

STA-RITE  HAIR  PIN  CO. 
Shelbyville.  111.      e  "« 


STA-RITE 

Hair  Pins  •  Bob  Pins 


The  Shadow  Stage 


•fa  STAGE  STRUCK— Warners 

THE  old  familiar  back  stage  plot  of  this  Dick 
'  Powell-Joan  Blondell  comedy  does  not  keep 
it  from  being  good  entertainment.  Dick  is  a 
struggling  young  dance  director  who  finally 
succeeds  in  giving  deserving  chorine,  Jeanne 
Madden  a  break,  when  temperamental  star, 
Joan  Blondell  gets  into  trouble.  Frank  Mc- 
Hugh,  Warren  William  and  Craig  Reynolds 
are  splendid. 


[  CONTINUED  FROM  PACE  71  ] 

man  of  her  choice.  The  confusion  comes  when 
Ann  falls  for  her  bogus  count  who  turns  out  to 
be  a  radio  crooner.     The  singing  isn't  much. 

BACK  TO  NATURE— 20th  Century-Fox 

ANOTHER  amusing  episode  in  the  life  of 
that  average  family,  the  Jones'  .  .  .  and 
it's  just  as  good  as  the  previous  two.  Those 
of  you  who  are  getting  a  real  kick  out  of  this 
homey  series,  involving  the  day-to-day  life  of 


•        ., 


Katie  Kapburn  as  her  friends  and  coworkers  know  her.  Here  is  the 
young  actress  in  a  merry  mood  on  location  for  RKO's  "Portrait  of  a 
Rebel."       She    wears    Victorian    curls    in    the    picture — hence    the    curlers 


^     MARY  OF  SCOTLAND— RKO  Radio 

K  MAGNIFICENTLY  and  lavishly  produced 
'"'under  the  direction  of  John  lord,  this 
tale  of  an  emotional,  tragic  queen  grows  a 
little  heavy  at  times.  Katharine  Hepburn  as 
Mary  gives  a  consciously  dramatic  perform- 
ance and  allows  Fredric  March,  an  irrepres- 
sible Bothwdl,  to  take  honors.  Go  for  an 
education  and  for  gripping  but  solemn  enter- 
tainment. 

WALKING  ON  AIR— RKO-Radio 
THIS  breezy   romantic  comedy  is  short  on 

'  plot,  but  long  on  laughs.  You'll  enjoy  \nn 
Sothern's  performance  as  the  headstrong  girl 

vim  hires  Gene  Raymond  to  masquerade  as  a 
I  i.  in  h  Count  and  WOO  her  when  her  lather. 
Henry  Stephenson  refuses  to  let  her  marry  the 
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this  regular  family,  will  reap  many  laughs  and 
chuckles  when  the  whole  group  decides  to 
accompany  Papa  on  his  annual  vacation,  in 
an  auto  trailer.  Hard  luck  dogs  the  Jones' 
from  the  moment  they  leave  home  in  their 
trailer.  Know-it-all  Papa  Jones  tries  to  im- 
press Mama  and  the  kids  with  his  camping 
knowledge  and  fails.  Then  Sister  falls  for  an 
escaped  convict  and  it  takes  the  whole  family 
to  keep  her  from  the  altar.  Big  Brother  has 
his  usual  summer  flirtation  and  the  younger  boy 
picks  up  a  few  dollars  via  photography.  All- 
in-all  it's  what  you  might  expect  especially 
when  the  family  arrives  home  once  more  with 
the  firm  conviction  that  trailer-traveling  is  not 
the  most  comfortable  means  of  spending  one's 
vacation,  The  casl  is  the  same  as  used  in 
pre\  ious  pictures  of  this  series.  Jed  Prouty  as 
Papa,  Spring  Byington  as  Mama,  and  Florence 


Roberts  as  Grandma  keep  the  lun  rolling  in 
grand  style.  If  you  like  the  Jones  Family,  by- 
all  means  go. 

^  CAIN  AND  MABEL— Warners 

HAVING  borrowed  both  Clark  Gable  and 
the  lavish  production  motif  of  "The  Great 
Ziegfeld"  from  M-G-M,  Warners  have  whipped 
up  the  most  entertaining  Marion  Davies  pic- 
ture in  years. 

The  story  is  swell.  All  about  an  ex-hash 
slinger,  Marion  whose  lack  of  box  office 
glamour  is  ruining  her  stage  career.  When  her 
press  agent,  Roscoe  Karns,  finds  out  that 
heavy-weight  champion  Clark  Gable  is 
hounded  by  the  same  lack  of  customer  appeal 
he  decides  to  build  a  phoney  romance  between 
them.  Yes,  you  can  guess  the  ending,  but  it's 
so  amusing  you  won't  mind  it  being  obvious 
from  the  start. 

Grand  laugh  lines,  tuneful  music  and  a 
rowdy  cast  headed  by  Allen  Jenkins  and  Ruth 
Donnelly  help  the  stars  bring  you  a  very  en- 
tertaining evening 

STRAIGHT   FROM   THE   SHOULDER— 
Paramount 

THIN,  uninteresting  material  and  uninspire  1 
'  performances  leave  this  picture  without 
many  redeeming  features  except  where  the 
children  are  concerned.  It  chiefly  involves  the 
heartaches  and  courage  of  a  little  boy,  David 
Holt,  who  feels  he  has  first  lost  his  father,  Ralph 
Bellamy,  to  a  woman,  and  secondly  to  death- 
dealing  thugs.  Ralph  Bellamy,  an  artist  with 
an  all-seeing  eye.  sees  three  payToll  bandits 
escape  after  a  murder.  He  draws  pictures  of 
them  for  the  detectives,  who  recognize  and 
capture  one.  Pathos  and  childish  appeal  tug 
at  the  heartstrings  as  David  courageously 
thwarts  the  killers  and  finds  a  friend  in  his 
lather's  fiancee.  Kathenne  Locke.  Ralph 
Bellamy,  who  never  seems  to  rise  above  his 
surroundings,  runs  true  to  form,  and  new- 
comer Katherine  Locke  is  so  inexperienced  as 
to  be  painful  at  times.  Andy  Clyde,  who  is 
Papa,  is  fairly  good,  but  David  Holt  takes  what 
honors  there  are.  Send  the  children — don't 
take  them. 

FOLLOW  YOUR  HEART— Republic 

MARION  TALLEY,  Michael  Bartlett  and 
the  Hall  Johnson  Choir  open  their  famous 
throats  to  fill  this  definitely  better-type  musical 
with  gorgeous  song,  and  save  a  misconstructed. 
rather  silly  story  from  Class  I)  oblivion.  Hit 
song  follows  hit  song  and  you  will  love  Miss 
Talley's  arias  from  "Mignon"  and  her  duet 
with  Michael  Bartlett  from  "  Les  Huguenots." 
The  story,  serving  merely  as  a  backdrop  for 
the  singing,  concerns  a  family  of  show  people 
whose  daughter,  the  most  talented  of  them  all. 
wants  a  sane,  normal  marriage  and  babies. 
rather  than  submit  to  the  hard  road  toward  a 
successful  career.  Marion  Talley  is  not  ar.  i\ 
perienced  actress;  however,  you'll  overlook 
that  when  you  hear  her  sing  Michael  Bart- 
lett, as  the  press  agent  who  forces  her  to  start 
her  career,  sing-  beautifully  too.  The  cast  of 
characters  is  well  chosen  and  all  acquit  them 
selves  well.  The  hit  tune  of  the  picture  is 
"Magnolias  in  the  Moonlight."  You'll  raw 
over  "follow  Your  Heart."  too.  For  music 
lovers,  this  is  worthwhile. 
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"Excuse  Me,  But  Aren't  You  Crazy?' 


|  I  ONTINTJED  FROM  PAG1    2 1 


His  superstitions,  exaggerated  in  spots,  un- 
doubtedly make  snappy  reading  for  summer 
afternoons  but  they  do  not  explain  the  man 
behind  the-walking-  to  -the-  left  -of  -everything 
business. 

Just  to  be  good  and  nasty  I  shall  now  par- 
alyze the  natives  who  have  witnessed  some  of 
Mr.  Lederer's  superstitious  didoes  by  stating 
right  here  and  now  that  Mr.  Lederer  claims  he 
is  entirely  without  any  superstitions  whatso- 
ever, which  is  practically  the  same  thing  as  a 
horse  denying  his  tail.  That  rear  appendage 
may  seem  a  tail  to  us,  you  see,  but  to  the  horse 
it  may  be  something  altogether  different.  A 
glorified  fly-swatter,  say.  Or  a  beard  in 
reverse.  Thus  it  is  with  Mr.  Lederer's  antics. 
They  may  seem  odd  to  us  but  to  him  they  are 
natural  movements  grounded  in  deep  spiritual 
beliefs. 

ITJST  what  religious  motives  prompt  Mr. 
^Lederer  every  morning  and  every  evening 
to  walk  entirely  around  the  inside  of  a  large 
sound  stage,  keeping  to  the  left  always  and  dis- 
appearing at  times  behind  the  framework  of 
sets  like  a  moon  passing  under  a  cloud,  is  be- 
yond me.  But  you  can  be  sure  of  one  thing. 
It's  all  clear  to  Lederer.  No  confusion  of  pur- 
pose, thought  or  action  dwells  within  the  com- 
plex bulwark  of  that  simple  soul.  He  knows 
what  he's  doing. 

The  life  the  man  leads  in  Hollywood  confirms 
and  affirms  his  devotion  to  the  purpose  of 
spiritual  simplicity  in  all  things.  The  clothes 
he  wears,  and  the  very  food  he  eats,  testify  to 
his  earnestness  and  honesty  in  the  matter.  In 
comparison  to  the  sumptuousness  of  food  and 
raiment  in  Hollywood,  Francis  Lederer  may  as 
well  be  off  somewhere  in  a  gunny  sack  gnawing 
away  at  a  sassafras  root.  His  life  is  that 
barren  of  luxuries. 

If  he  has  had  a  new  suit  of  clothes  in  years, 
no  one  has  seen  it  anywhere  about.  He  mas- 
cut  a  nifty  figure  on  the  screen  but  off  he  is 
given  over  to  one  buck  polo  shirt  topped  by  a 
heck  of  a  cold  in  his  head. 

A  Hollywood  chiseler.  with  the  sneery  state- 
ment that  Lederer  was  too  tight  to  buy  himself 
a  banana  split,  was  seized  by  the  elbow  and 
ushered  up  two  flights  of  stairs  in  a  boulevard 
office  building  by  a  friend  of  Lederer's. 

What  he  saw  closed  his  mouth  forever  and 
opened  his  eyes  to  something  he  couldn't  other- 
wise have  believed.  The  wholesale  outpouring 
of  a  man's  funds  to  an  ideal.  A  losing  one  at 
that.  In  the  World  Peace  establishment  of 
this  man  Lederer — formed  through  the  aching 
loss  of  two  brothers  on  a  battlefield — rent,  ex- 
penses and  salaries  of  eight  people  are  paid 
promptly  and  regularly  from  the  pocket  of 
Francis  Lederer.  And  that  certainly  does  not 
include  the  salaries  of  his  agent,  his  manager, 
his  two  servants,  Kim  and  J.  D. 

He  lives  in  a  modest,  one-bedroom  house  in 
Hollywood.  His  Chinese  boy,  Kim,  cooks  or 
chops,  rather,  at  raw  carrots,  and  J.  D.. 
colored,  is  a  combined  butler,  chauffeur,  house- 
boy,  farmhand,  valet  and  walnut  picker. 

His  food  is  a  bewildering  array  of  plain 
chopped  vegetables,  raw  or  boiled,  a  bit  of 
meat  or  fish,  and  maybe  a  dash  of  fruit  on  days 
he  feels  irrepressibly  lively. 

Ml  this,  remember,  in  order  that  his  mind 
may  be  kept  clear  and  unfuddled  for  the  busi- 
ness of  art.  Lederer  cannot  think  on  black 
bottom  pie  and  above  all.  he  persists  in  think- 


ing at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.      Natu 
rally  no  tobacco  or  alcohol  come  near  his  person.  I 

Fxercise,  to  keep  the  body  in  rhythm  with 
the  mind,  goes  on  regularly.  An  hour  a  day  at 
the  studio  gym.  Dinner  guests  (and  he  never 
has  more  than  four  or  five  at  the  most),  are 
often  startled  upon  entering  to  see  Mr. 
Lederer  calmly  rising  and  sinking  before  their 
very  eyes.  It  is  only,  they  soon  discover,  the 
actor  chinning  himself  on  the  upper  hall  land- 
ing fifteen  times  each  evening  before  dinner. 

I  asked  him,  with  a  pretty  apology  for  my 
curiosity,  I  assure  you,  just  why  he  has  re- 
mained a  single  man  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
gorgeous  possibilities. 

His  answer  was  prompt  and  to  the  point. 
"I  am  looking  for  something  I  cannot  find.  I 
am  looking  for  a  sweet  normal  person  whose 
mind  and  character  are  beautifully  developed; 
who,  above  all,  is  lovable.  You  see  how  unfair 
of  me  it  is  to  ask  all  that  when  I  am  not  lov- 
able." (His  disparagement  of  self  is  honest 
and  sincere,  I  promise  you.) 

"  No.  marriage,  it  cannot  be  without  my 
ideal.  With  me  it  would  be  impossible  to 
accept  the  American  viewpoint  of  'Let's  try  it 
awhile  anyway.'  No,  no,  I  am  seeking  but  I 
am  afraid  I  shall  never  find  my  ideal." 

"What  of  Miss  Loos?"  I  suggested. 

Rumors  of  his  engagement  to  Mary  Loos, 
niece  of  Anita  Loos,  have  been  floating  about. 

"No.  We  are  not  planning  marriage.  No. 
I  have  not  yet  found  the  one.  I  realize  I  ask 
too  much,  expect  too  much,  so  I  make  no 
plans." 

Of  course,  if  any  sweet  and  lovable  intel- 
lectual wants  to  take  up  the  challenge  out  of 
the  ash  can  where  Francis  has  tossed  it,  I  feel 
I  must  tell  you  this.  You  can  pitch  out  the  lip 
stick,  the  rouge  pot  and  puff.  Francis  likes  'em 
as  God  made  'em.    No  war  paint  for  "Leddy." 

His  first  marriage,  a  short  and  hectic  affair, 
has  obviously  wounded  his  sensitiveness  be- 
yond the  laughing  off  point. 

He  played  a  young  romantic  Romeo  to  her 
Juliet  in  a  theater  in  Prague  some  years  ago. 
She  was  older.  It  didn't  last.  It  has  probably 
given  him  a  fixation  about  marriage. 

His  ambitions  and  his  plans  are  these.  He 
wants  to  be  an  actor  with  a  message.  He  wants 
to  act  in  pictures  that  lend  themselves  to 
thought.  The  "Ah  Wilderness"  type  of  thing. 
He  wants  (and  the  rascal  will,  you  see)  one  day 
to  sit  in  the  front  row  with  the  actors  he  con- 
siders the  finest  in  Hollywood.  Wally  Beery, 
Greta  Garbo  and  Clark  Gable.  Whether  he 
wants  to  sit  between  Gable  and  Garbo  or 
Beery  and  Garbo  I  haven't  any  idea.  But 
some  day,  some  day,  I  warn  you,  he'll  be  there. 

THF.  production  plans  ahead  for  Lederer  lift 
'  him  definitely  from  theonce-in-a-whilepicture 
actor  to  the  waiting  ahead  list.  Studios  are 
beginning  to  smell  the  pungent  odor  of  budding 
genius  in  the  direction  of  the  gallant  Mr. 
Lederer  and  are  casting  covetous  eyes  in  his 
direction.  Paramount  has  seized  him  for  "The 
Count  of  Arizona."  M-G-M.  for  instance, 
thinks  Lederer  the  ideal  for  their  forthcoming 
production  of  "Johann  Strauss."  Rkti  have 
the  same  idea  for  their  "Son  of  Monte  Cristo." 
Lasky  has  four  honeys  a  year  planned  ahead 
that  make  him  the  Prince  Charming  of  all  time, 
and  it  looks  very  much  as  if  Mr.  Lederer  were 
on  his  way  up  front  with  Garbo.  Unless,  of 
course,   as   "Camille"   she  hasn't   completely 


"First,  you  must  CLEANSE  it  daily  (there  is 
a  specific  tonic  for  each  hair  condition — oily, 
dry,  fading,  falling,  or  containing  dandruff). 

"Second,  you  must  BRUSH  it  daily,  with 
Ogilvie  Sisters'  brush,  equipped  with  bristles 
extremely  long  and  flexible,  giving  the  proper 
rhythm. 

"Third,  you  must  MASSAGE  the  scalp 
daily,  with  the  whole  palms  of  the  hands. 

"Fourth,  you  must  SHAMPOO  at  the  end 
of  each  two-week  period,  with  Ogilvie  Sisters' 
RECONDITIONING  OIL,  the  most  effective 
hot  od  shampoo  in  the  world.  Note  the  aston- 
ishing change!  Your  scalp  will  be  relaxed  and 
refreshed  .  .  .  your  hair,  supple  as  satin,  yet 
manageable,  full  of  surprising  highlights  and 
glowing  lustre. 

"Simple,  isn't  it?  Economical,  too.  You  can 
do  it  at  home,  for  a  jetr  cents  a  day'.  Make 
your  hair  your  most  beautiful  feature,  enor- 
mously flattering  to  your  skin  and  eyes.  You 
can  do  it.  I  have  oft.-n  remarked  how  glorious 
hair  makes  even  the  plainest  woman  seem 
ravishing. 

"I  promise  you  results  if  you  follow  my  ad- 
vice. Write  to  me  personally  about  your  hair 
problem.  Ask  for  instructive  booklet  at  any 
Toilet  Goods  or  Drug  Counter,  or  at  one  of 
the  fine  Salons  where  our  treatments  are  given 
Your  individual  consultation  is,  of  course, 
without  charge." 

©qi£ot6  Slated 
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2  3  Rue  de  la  Paix  604  Fifth  Avenue 

Paris  Canada  New  York 
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STOP  USING 

TOOTHPASTES 

—  USE 
FORHAN'S  ** 


CLEANS  TEETH 


So  often  we  learn  too  late  that 
beauty  may  be  ruined  by  half- 
way care  of  the  teeth.  We  ignore 
the  dangers  of  failing  gums! 
There  is  no  excuse  for  taking 
this  chance.  Forhan's  gives  you 
double  protection.  It  cleans 
and  brightens  teeth  and  at  the 
same  time  safeguards  your  gums. 


SAVES  GUMS 


Forhan's  is  different  from  all 
other  toothpastes.  It  was  cre- 
ated by  an  eminent  dental  sur- 
geon. When  you  clean  teeth  and 
massage  gums  with  Forhan's 
you  are  doing  exactly  what  so 
many  dentists  advise.  Phone  for 
a  tube  now.  Costs  no  more  than 
most  ordinary  toothpastes,  and 
ends  ordinary  half-way  care. 
Also  sold  in  Canada. 

TOOTH  PASTE  j 

IMfcGUMSl 
<""/ TEETH 


I  A"', 


^S*~.j 


"^boM'i 


SWIMPROOF— Never  Runs  or  Fades 

Indelible  Darkencr  for  Eyelashes  and  Brows.  (Ideal 
Darkener  for  Mustaches.)  One  application  lasts  4  to  5 
weeks.  $1  at  Drug,  Dept.  Stores.  Send  25c  for  Trial  Size. 


Addrttita __„ 

"DARK-EYES",  Dept. 33  K.412  Orleans  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


•  Any  complexion  can  be  made  clearer,  smoother, 
younger  with  Mercolized  Wax.  This  single  cream 
is  a  complete  beauty  treatment. 

Mercolized  Wax  absorbs  the  discolored  blem- 
ished outer  skin  in  tiny,  invisible,  particles.  Brings 
out  the  young,  beautiful  skin  hidden  beneath. 

.lust  pat  Mercolized  Wax  on  your  skin  every 
night  like  cold  cream.  It  beautifies  while  you  sleep. 
Mercolized  Wax  brings  out  your  hidden  beauty. 

USE  Saxolltc  Astringent — a  refreshing,  stimu- 
lating skin  tonic.  Smooths  out  wrinkles  and  age 
lines.  Refines  coarse  pores,  eliminates  olllncss.  Dis- 
solve Smolitc  In  one-half  pint  witch  hazel. 


coughed  herself  out  of  the  box-office  picture  by 
that  time. 

"  He  hasn't  touched  yet  what  he  can  and  will 
do,"  Frances  Dee,  his  staunch  friend  and  lead- 
ing lady  of  "The  Gay  Deception"  said.  "Why 
won't  people  see  the  genius  of  this  man?  For 
certainly  it  is  there." 

His  very,  very,  definite  ideas  on  things  is 
what  upsets  people  right  and  left.  His  frank, 
outspoken  opinion,  delivered  with  the  great- 
est of  apologetic  charm,  is  what  keeps  every- 
one mixed  up.  If  Mr.  Lederer  were  given  to 
crying,  "Ah,  you're  nuts,"  a  body  could  get 
the  drift  of  it  and  take  it  or  leave  it.  But  no. 
Mr.  Lederer  precedes  all  arguments  with 
"Please  excuse  me."  " Please  excuse  me,"  he'll 
say,  " but  aren't  you  crazy?"  or  "Please excuse 
me,  but  I  think  you  are  stupid."  People  don't 
like  it.  It  ain't  normal  and  that's  exactly  what 
it  ain't.  So  they  resent  it.  As  they  do  his  so- 
called  interference  with  his  movies. 

Stories  drift  in  and  out  about  him  like  the 
tide  of  the  ocean. 

"I  have  no  use  for  a  guy  who  has  a  hair- 
dresser fired  for  nothing,"  a  member  of  a  studio 
publicity  department  said  to  a  friend  of 
Lederer's  one  day.    "  No  use  at  all." 

"  You  mean  Lederer,  of  course,"  the  friend 
said.  "To  whom  and  where  and  when  did  it 
happen?" 

But  facts  were  vague.  Anyway,  Lederer  did 
it  and  that  ended  it. 

"Fifty  dollars  says  he  didn't,"  the  friend 
cried  and  put  up  the  money.  From  that 
moment  on,  the  investigation  went  ruthlessly 
forward.  It  developed  exactly  as  the  friend 
suspected.  Instead  of  having  the  girl  fired, 
Lederer,  it  was  found,  had  tipped  her  so  large  a 
check  for  her  kindness  through  the  picture  that 
she  had  quit  her  job  and  got  married. 

Did  Francis  Lederer  get  a  clear  bill  in  this 
land  of  the  spree  and  home  of  the  knave.  I'm 
ashamed  to  say  no.  Not  by  a  long  shot. 
"What  the  heck,"  they  shrugged.    "It's  still  a 


good  story.  He's  only  a  peasant  anyhow.  A 
screw-ball.    What  of  it?" 

Genius  weeps  many  a  lonely  and  bitter  tear 
in  Hollywood. 

"The  fool  cut  out  my  best  laugh,"  I  once  had 
an  actor  say  to  me.  "Jealous  hog-it-all."  Yes, 
Lederer  had  cut  out  that  laugh.  It  was  bad  at 
that  particular  moment  for  the  picture.  But 
hadn't  he  also  seen  that  several  extra  laughs 
had  been  thrown  the  actor's  way  in  spots 
where  they  fitted?  "Hadn't  he,"  I  asked  the 
actor. 

"Nuts,"  was  his  answer.  "Yes,"  was  the 
right  one. 

Joe  Valentine,  an  ace  cameraman  of  the 
town,  who  has  been  photographing  actors  since 
the  old  Essanay  days,  has  found  in  Lederer  the 
kindliest  of  men,  the  greatest  of  gentlemen  and 
the  most  generous  of  all  artists. 

"  I've  seen  him  turn  his  back  to  the  camera 
time  and  again  to  give  some  bit  actor  a  break. 
I've  seen  him  try  to  build  feature  players' 
parts.  That  guy  is  so  kind,  so,  well  darn  it. 
sweet,  and  so  damn  misunderstood  with  it,  I 
could  chew  bricks  when  I  think  of  it." 

On  the  way  back  from  the  preview  of  "The 
Gay  Deception"  a  friend  had  to  practically 
hog-tie  the  guy  to  keep  him  from  bursting  into 
Jesse  Lasky's  home  with  the  demand  that 
Frances  Dee  be  co-starred. 

"But  she  was  marvelous.  She  was  much 
better  than  I.  The  girl  was  wonderful,  it  is 
only  fair,"  he  kept  repeating. 

I  TOLD  Frances  Dee  about  it  afterwards. 
'  "It's  like  him,"  she  said,  her  blue  eyes  misting 
"It's  so  typical  of  him.  I  don't  doubt  it  a 
second." 

Another  friend  tells  of  seeing  Lederer  hatless 
and  in  the  usual  old  clothes  topped  by  a 
camera  strapped  to  his  back,  pop  into  a  down- 
town store  elevator.  "Where  do  I  eat?"  he 
asked  the  elevator  operator. 

She  gave  him  the  up  and  down. 


Here  you  see  how  Screen  Snapshots,  Columbia's  popular  short  subject 
series,  are  made.  Harriet  Parsons,  director,  sits  alongside  and  instructs 
Maria   Shelton.      At   the   camera   is   Robert   Tobey.    Miss   Parson's   assistant 
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IS  MAE  WEST 

SKIDDING  ON 

THE  CURVES? 

Asks  Madame  Sylvia,  PHOTOPLAY'S 
Beauty  Editor,  in  the  next  issue.  And 
her  answer  offers  a  wealth  of  practical 
advice  to  all  women — young  and  old, 
fat  and  lean.  Whether  or  not  you're  con- 
cerned over  your  own  appearance, 
you'll  thoroughly  enjoy  Madame  Syl- 
via's  keen,    clear-cut    comments   in 

November 

PHOTOPLAY 

on  the  Newsstands 
October  10th. 


"  The  help  all  eat  in  the  basement,"  she  said. 

"But  I  don't  work  here,"  Francis  shrugged. 
And  blew  his  nose.  He  had  his  cold  along  that 
day. 

"Cheap  lunch  room  on  the  seventh  floor," 
she  announced,  dismissing  him.  And  off  at  the 
seventh  floor  stepped  Lederer. 

"I  couldn't  hurt  the  girl's  feelings  by  not 
getting  off,"  Lederer  explained  afterward.  So 
he  ate  in  the  cheap  place. 

I  don't  know.    Maybe  he  is  screwy. 

When  Francis  insisted  RKO  not  pay  him  for 
the  six  weeks  before  the  picture  "The  Man  of 
Two  Worlds"  began,  after  wiring  him  to  come, 
RKO  knew  darn  well  he  was  nuts. 

When  it  happened  to  Lasky,  he  wasn't  so 
sure.  "We  must  rush  production  two  weeks," 
Lasky  cried  one  day. 

"Why?"  Lederer  asked  him. 

"Well,  I've  got  to  pay  you.  You're  under 
contract." 

"But  don't  pay  me  for  those  two  weeks. 
Then  you  won't  have  to  rush.  That  seems 
simple  to  me,"  he  cried. 

IT  would  have  seemed  not  only  simple  but 
'dizzy  to  a  lot  of  people.  But  when  Lasky 
walked  in  and  told  Mary  Pickford  about  it,  the 
two  just  sat  and  looked  at  each  other.  They'd 
been  through  the  mill  of  the  gods,  these  two, 
and  had  known  many  an  actor  in  their  day, 
but — well,  anyway,  Lederer,  thank  heaven,  is 
home  where  he's  understood  and  loved. 

You  can  count  on  the  fingers  of  your  left 
hand  the  people  in  Hollywood  who  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  understand  this  Czecho- 
-Slovakian,  and  from  the  American  viewpoint 
he  does  require  understanding.  But  those  few 
who  have,  wouldn't  trade  his  friendship  for 
gold  of  any  size. 

The  story  of  Francis  Lederer  and  Mary  Pick- 
ford  working  together  belongs  to  the  screen  or 
a  novel.  When  Pickford  and  Fairbanks  made 
that  triumphant  round-the-world  tour  some 
years  ago,  they  entered  the  far-off  city  of 
Prague  to  the  accompaniment  of  bands  and 
flags,  banners  and  speeches. 

In  the  window  of  a  dry  goods  store  to  which 
he  was  apprenticed,  stood  a  dark  haired,  eager, 
yearning  young  lad,  staring  wide-eyed  at  the 
cinema  queen. 

Today,  that  lad  works  side  by  side  with 
Pickford.  Star  and  producer,  both  together. 
Francis  and  Mary. 

Let  his  manager  so  much  as  turn  his  back 
for  the  space  of  five  minutes  and  Lederer's  into 


something.  Overnight  he'll  decide  to  invent 
and  manufacture  auto  signals  or  publicize  some 
rare  Japanese  health-food  or  do  some  doggone 
thing  that  keeps  his  friends  and  his  manager  in 
constant  hot  water. 

He's  a  good  business  man  and  no  kidding. 
When  he  decided  to  buy  himself  a  farm,  he 
went  into  the  thing — not  from  the  swimming 
pool  angle  but  with  the  alfalfa  viewpoint.  He 
mined  the  limestone  about  the  place  and  sold 
it.  He  raises  crops  and  sells  them.  He  makes 
it  pay  and  pay  and  pay,  with  Kim  and  J.  D. 
picking  apricots  and.  walnuts  like  madmen. 

He's  a  telegram  sender  of  the  deepest  dye. 
Lavish  words  of  appreciation  or  congratula- 
tions on  performances  to  strange  actors,  to 
thank  them  for  anything,  and  everything,  keep 
the  boys  on  their  bicycles  in  a  fever  of  coming 
and  going.  And  don't  let  his  expressions  of 
love,  in  the  Continental  manner,  to  the  male 
sex  in  those  wires  confuse  you  in  the  least. 
He's  a  he-man  from  away  back,  that  one. 

The  gracious,  smooth,  naive  manner  in 
which  he  sidesteps  the  blonde  man-snatchers 
in  town  should  have  the  entire  male  population 
of  Hollywood  sitting  at  the  feet  of  this  maestro 
learning  a  few  things. 

Lederer  knows  how  to  get  out  of  loops  like  a 
gentleman,  so  be  on  your  way,  cutie. 

He  has  endless  patience  for  detail.  It  drives 
people  wild  by  the  herds. 

He's  hard  to  place.  Hah,  a  naive  schoolboy, 
you  think,  and  out  comes  a  bit  of  worldly 
wisdom  that  floors  everyone. 

A  sophisticate,  you  wonder.  And  yet  in  him 
is  felt  the  painfully  sweet  ideals  and  spirit  of  a 
boy  of  seventeen  Long  forgotten  by  most  of 
us. 

A  peasant  only,  you  shrug  Yet  his  knowl- 
edge of  music,  of  art,  of  English  literature  and 
history  shames  us  all  to  tears. 

He  mastered  the  language  alone  in  just  four 
weeks. 

"He's  the  only  person  in  this  whole  fakey 
town  that  after  a  year  I  still  feel  a  glow  at 
knowing,"  a  prominent  man  said  of  Lederer. 

Another  tells  of  him  in  a  meeting  of  actors, 
writers  and  directors.  Namby-pamby  yessing 
and  agreeing  had  gone  on  until  Lederer,  with 
that  brave  honesty  of  heart,  got  to  his  feet. 
Oh,  he  knew,  mind  you,  they  were  bored.  He 
knew  they  smiled  in  tolerance,  laughing  as 
usual  at  that  which  they  could  not  understand. 
But  brave  heart  that  he  is,  he  had  his  say 
exactly  as  he  thought 

I  could  see  him  standing  there  alone,  against 
them  all,  as  the  friend  spoke.  A  man  willing  to 
face  silent  jeers  and  smiles  to  say  the  thing 
that  had  to  be  said  no  matter  who  it  displeased 
or  in  what  hot  water  it  placed  him. 

It's  the  way,  something  tells  me,  Lederer 
will  always  have  to  stand  in  Hollywood. 
Alone,  among  them  all  but  refusing  to  knuckle 
one-tenth  of  one  inch. 

When  Lederer  sent  out  those  bags  of  cab- 
bages to  Hollywood  with  the  printed  comment 
that  they  were  from  his  farm  and  the  apricots 
and  walnuts  would  be  along  later  and  even  the 
alfalfa  if  they  had  a  horse,  he  wasn't  prepared 
(at  least,  I  don't  think  so)  for  the  reception  it 
got. 

/^NH  now  mind  you,  I  know  it  was  not  only  a 
^-^nice  gesture  but  swell  publicity.  But  dear, 
dear,  how  the  twenty  bucks  a  week  chatter 
boys  did  make  sport  of  that  one!  It  was  too, 
too  devastating! 

"  What  Lederer  should  have  done,"  a  caustic 
director  in  Hollywood  said,  "was  to  send  the 
cabbages  with  the  comment  that  his  alfalfa 
would  soon  be  ripe  and  add, 

"Come  on  out,  you  jackasses,  and  eat." 


■&& 


•  HERE'S  Frank  Richardson,  wardrobe- 
master  for  Paramount,  replacing  one 
of  the  pairs  of  shoes  used  by  this  great 
studio.  They're  in  perfect  shape — he- 
cause  they've  been  cleaned  and  shined 
with  Whittemore's  Polishes! 

The  wardrobes  of  Paramount,  Co- 
lumbia, and  RKO-Radio  contain  thou- 
sands of  pairs  of  shoes  which  must  be 
kept  gleaming — ready  for  use  at  any- 
time. And  all  these  studios  use  Whitte- 
more's exclusively ! 

For  almost  a  century,  Whittemore 
Rros.  have  been  making  creams,  past<-> 
and  dyes  in  all  colors  for  all  kinds  of 
shoes.  Keep  in  step  with  well-shod 
Hollywood — use  Whittemore's! 

Edmund   Lowe   in   "The   Wrecker," 
a   Gaumont-British   production. 


"Some  shine  this  morning,  Joe!9* 

"Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Lowe,  that's   If  hittemore's.'" 


Whittemore's  Oil  Paste  preserves  ami  polishes  — 
iiuu  in  the  big  netc  can,  standard  colors,  10c.  Bos- 
Ionian  Cream,  world's  finest  liijuid  polish,  25c. 
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[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  4  ] 


You  Can  Regain  Perfect  Speech  if  you 

STAMMER 

.Send  today  fur  beautifully  illustrated  book  entitled 
•'DON'T  STAMMER/'  which  describes  the  Bogue 
Unit  Method  for  the  scientific  correction  of  stam- 
mering and  stuttering.  Method  successfully  used  at 
Bogue  institute  for  35  years — since  1901.  Endorsed 
by  physicians.  Full  information  concerning  correc- 
tion of  stammer)  ne  sent  free.  No  obligation.  Benjamin 
N.  Bogue,  Dept.  659,  Circle  Tower,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


Four  New  I  *erf fumes 


The   four  e 

ft  du i  'I 

ii.  '     ofCal 


■   perf 
Chea 


Forbidden 
Marquita 
Frivolity 
Triumphe 

EACH  bottle 
contains  1 
ram  (lH  of  an 
nee)  of  a  5.r.  an 
nee  perfume. 
us  you  >ret  x 
once  of  $.')  per- 
umes  for  SI. IX). 

And  also 

Redwood 

Treasure 

Chest 

6  in.  x  3  in. 

0   vim    in    this 
Redwood 

.  ,      I  ;ttii|.  . 


.hi...  in:.    Send  only  Sl.OO  [chl 

orcorrenc]  i  for  the  Chest  and  all  the  foui 

PAUL  RIEGER     [flat.  187S)  342   DAVIS  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


$1  PRIZE 

A   CARD   FOR   CAROLE— A    DART   FOR 
DIETRICH 

Several  years  ago  I  saw  Carole  Lombard 
playing  opposite  William  Powell.  The  title 
of  the  picture  I  have  forgotten,  but  not  the 
impact  of  her  freshness,  her  definite  pictorial 
value  and  talent.  I  had  seen  her  rarely  until 
recently,  but  again  I  find  she  achieves  natural- 
ness (an  evidence  of  sound  acting).  Her  make- 
up is  not  overemphasized  and  she  seems  bliss- 
fully unconscious  of  camera  angles,  possibly 
because  she  is  lovely  from  all  sides;  she  dis- 
plays a  good  sense  of  comedy  and  delivers  her 
lines  with  a  refreshing  variety  of  tone. 

Speaking  of  make-up,  leads  me  to  Marlene 
Dietrich.  Why  does  a  woman  of  such  singular 
beauty  disfigure  herself  with  those  fantastic 
eyebrows?  In  "Desire"  they  were  an  annoy- 
ing distraction,  an  eccentricity  reminiscent  of 
the  Sternberg-gargoyle  school. 

Catherine  M.  Livingston, 
Sarasota,  Fla. 

$1  PRIZE 

JOAN  A  COPY  CAT! 

What  is  the  matter  with  Joan  Bennett?  She 
used  to  be  one  of  my  favorites;  now  she  has 
changed  so  that  I  hardly  recognize  the  piquant 
little  beauty  of  yesterday,  and  for  the  worse! 
I  recently  saw  her  in  "Big  Brown  Eyes."  I 
was  so  disappointed.  One  might  as  well  put 
Titania  in  a  red  bathing  suit  as  Joan  Bennett 
in  so  flamboyant  a  part.  She  had  none  of  her 
old  subtle  charm,  but  was  rather  a  poor  copy 
of  Carole  Lombard.  Not  for  an  instant 
could  I  detect  the  appealing  little  Joan  of 
"Little  Women." 

I  hope  she  realizes  that  the  hard-boiled  type 
is  not  her  type.  She  just  can't  put  it  over  the 
way  Bette  Davis,  Jean  Arthur,  Jean  Harlow, 
etc.,  can.  It  isn't  convincing.  So  please, 
Joan,  don't  try  it  any  more. 

Mary  Anthony, 
East  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

$1  PRIZE 

SPICE  IS  NICE 

My  biggest  boo  goes  to  the  writer  in  a  recent 
Photoplay  who  boldly  suggests  that  Fred 
Astaire's  dancing  is  boring  and  obnoxious  to 
the  public.  Does  she  know  that  Fred  and 
Ginger  are  rated  fourth  in  the  "big  movie 
ten?"  Surely  fifty  million  Americans  can't  be 
wrong. 

Variety  is  the  spice  of  life,  and  Astaire's 
dancing  furnishes  just  that  spice  in  the  cinema 
world,  after  a  string  of  murders,  melodramas, 
newspaper  yarns  and  whatnots.  My  hat, 
coat  and  boots  are  off  to  the  greatest  table- 
hurdler  and  chair  jumper  I  know. 

Katherine  M.  Tucker, 
Bryn  Maw  r.  Pa. 

$1  PRIZE 

LUISE  IS  LUSCIOUS 

Strangely  enough  from  the  greatest  musical 
picture  ever  produced,  "The  Great  Ziegfeld" 
comes  my  choice  for  the  year's  best  perform- 
ance. I'm  speaking  of  the  astounding  por- 
trayal of  Anna  Held  by  Luise  Rainer  Miss 
Rainer  displays  all  the  outstanding  qualities 
that    make  a  great  actress.      Her   facial   ex- 


pressions are  accompanied  by  a  lovely  voice. 
Never  will  I  forget  that  memorable  scene  in 
which  Miss  Rainer  as  Anna  Held  calls  William 
Powell  on  the  phone  to  congratulate  him  on 
his  marriage.  It  was  the  most  magnificent 
acting  I've  ever  seen.  The  remainder  of  the 
cast  and  the  expert  direction  make  "The 
Great  Ziegfeld"  a  picture  never  to  be  forgotten. 
John  Ranker, 
Elyria,  Ohio. 

A  BRITISH  BLAST 

As  a  keen  British  picture-goer,  it  seems 
strange  to  me  that  America  or  Hollywood,  if 
you  like,  can  produce  such  splendid  pictures 
on  foreign  themes,  i.e.,  "David  Copperfield." 
"A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  "Mutiny  on  the 
Bounty,"  etc..  and  yet  when  Americans  pro- 
duce a  picture  of  their  own  country,  they  give 
us  what?  Night  Clubs,  penthouses,  chromium- 
plated  cocktail  bars,  and  impossible  gowns,  or 
maybe  I  should  say  creations,  that  never 
would  be  worn  outside  a  studio  lot. 

What  I  would  like  to  see  is  more  authentic, 
homely  American  pictures.  If  Hollywood 
producers  delved  into  American  history- 
books  they  would  find  plenty  of  marvelous 
material  for  a  film  production. 

John  H.  Gray. 
.  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

GRACIE   TAKES   THE   CAKE 

Miss  Grace  Moore  proves  that  miracles  DO 
happen.  She  is  a  Lily  Pons  with  more  per- 
sonality; a  Jeanette  MacDonald  with  more 
pep;  an  Irene  Dunne  with  more  originality  and 
youthfulness;  a  Gladys  Swarthout  with  more 
charm.  In  fact  she  is  the  combination  of  all 
these  stars  in  a  twinkling  twilight  of  "Moore 
Magic." 

Mary  Jane  McDaniel. 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

A  MILLION  VOTES 

A  million  votes  to  Bobby  Breen,  the  golden- 
voiced  youngster  in  "Let's  Sing  Again."  You 
might  say  his  voice  is  his  fortune,  but  his 
greatest  asset  is  his  naturalness  in  acting.  His 
emotions  are  conveyed  by  his  eyes,  which 
shine  with  excitement  and  express  the  moods 
of  comedy  and  forlorn  sadness. 

Hollywood,  watch  and  guard  this  tribute 
to  a  music  minded  world. 

Don  F.  Roche, 
Seattle.  Wash. 

LONG  MAY  SHE  WAVE! 

Here's  the  biggesj  bouquet  of  all  to  your 
darling  Grace  Moore,  more  loved  and  popular 
over  here  than  perhaps  you  Americans  realize. 

She  was  our  late  Ring's  favorite  actress,  and 
"One  Night  of  Love"  he  always  declared  to  be 
the  best  film  he  had  ever  seen.  Recently  in  a 
popularity  contest,  she  was  voted  the  most 
popular  woman  radio  singer  in  the  whole  world 
(including  our  Grade  fields). 

1  en\  v  e\  i  iv  \merican  who  can  listen  to  her 
weekly  broadcasts  while  the  nearest  I  can  get 
(not  having  an  all  wave  radio  set)  is.  last  year, 
to  hear  her  singing  at  Convent  Garden  and 
two  weeks  ago,  from  Amsterdam,  which  was 
very  faint. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  her  recital  at  Grosve- 
nor  House  recently  when  she  sang  for  charity, 
the  audience  clapped  for  seven  minutes,  and 
three  policemen  had  to  stand  on  the  running 
board  of  her  car  to  keep  the  enthusiastic 
crowds  off.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me, 
that  over  this  side  of  Herring  Pond,  Grace 
Moore's  talent  is  appreciated. 
Gladys  Meeney,  Southampton,  England. 

BASIL  NO  BAD  MAN 

It  seems  to  me  Hollywood  is  making  a  mis- 
take in  continually  casting  Basil  Rathbone  as 
a  screen  menace.  The  fact  that  he  is  such  a 
good  actor  is  certainly  no  reason  for  typing 
him.  Although  he  has  played  every  role  from 
Pilate  to  a  modern  butler,  his  characters  have 
all  been  black-souled  scoundrels.  On  the  stage 
he  played  Romeo  and  Robert  Browning,  but 
when  he  went  to  Hollywood  he  was  cast  as  the 
stony-hearted  Mr.  Murdstone  in  "David  Cop- 
perfield."  And  then,  when  "  Romeo  and  Juliet" 
was  filmed,  was  Mr.  Rathbone  cast  in  the  role 
he  so  well  portrayed  on  the  stage?  Xo  indeed! 
He  was  cast  as  Tybalt,  the  villain  of  course. 

Since  Mr.  Rathbone  is  really  so  attractive 
looking,  and  has  such  a  charming  manner  and 
engaging  voice,  it  is  a  shame  that  he  isn't  given 
a  role  worthy  of  his  talents — I  am  speaking  of 
the  hero's  part. 
Catherine  Heatwole,  Washington,  D.C. 

EDDIE  NO  GHOST 

I  shook  hands  with  Eddie  Cantor!  What 
dyed-in-the-wool,  honest-to-goodness  movie 
fan  hasn't  hidden  a  secret  ambition  to  meet  his 
or  her  favorite  star  face  to  face?  I'll  admit  I 
did. 

I  held  Eddie  Cantor  far  away  in  a  white 
cloud  of  fame,  in  a  haze  of  make-believe.  In- 
stead, I  found  he  was  every  inch  a  human  be- 
ing. His  hand  felt  no  different  from  our  ice 
man's.  I  knew  he  was  human,  because  he 
laughed  at  his  own  jokes,  and  accompanied 
them  by  live-wire  antics.  Furthermore,  you 
wouldn't  expect  a  ghost  to  talk  proudly  of  Ida 
and  the  girls  and  be  intensely  interesting  about 
them.  I'll  enjoy  Eddie  Cantor's  next  picture 
much  more  because  of  this  experience. 

Kenneth  G.  Geiger,  Michigan  City,  Ind. 

THE  OLDER  GENERATION 

It  seems  to  me  about  time  the  older  players 
received  a  word  of  praise  in  print.  To  cite  a 
few  instances — I  went  to  see  Leslie  Howard  in 
"The  Petrified  Forest,"  but  I  chuckled  most 
at  Charlie  Grapewin's  lovable  Grand  pop.  I 
saw  Richard  Arlen  in  "Three  Live  Ghosts," 
but  I  can't  forget  Beryl  Mercer's  remarkable 
acting  in  that  picture.  When  I  think  of  "Anna 
Christie,"  it  isn't  Garbo  I  remember,  but  dear 
Marie  Dressier. 

I  love  seeing  these  older  people — they  seem 
so  happy  in  their  work.  I  think  it  remarkable 
that  neither  age  nor  time  has  dulled  their  per- 
sonalities, but  given  them  an  added  sparkle 
instead.  They  send  me  away  from  a  film  feel- 
ing happier  in  the  realization  that  middle  age 
and  even  old  age  can  be  such  a  happy  time. 

Josephine  Grimwood,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

A  GREAT  LESSON 

The  other  night  I  saw  a  most  beautiful  pic- 
ture. A  picture  that  showed  a  man's  faith  in 
God,  a  picture  that  showed  man's  love  for  his 
family,  a  picture  that  showed  true  human  emo- 
tion. I'm  speaking  of  "Sins  of  Man"  and  I 
only  wish  we  could  have  more  like  it. 


\\  hen  Emil  Tannings  left  American  films, 
this  type  of  story  left  the  screen,  but  now  it 
has  been  given  a  forceful  comeback  by  that 
marvelous  actor,  Jean  Hersholt.  His  portrayal 
of  Chris  Freyman  is  something  I'll  never  for- 
get. If  all  the  so-called  human  derelicts  could 
see  this  picture,  and  try  to  realize  what  it 
means,  there  would  be  fewer  such  people  on 
earth.  The  story,  the  acting,  the  music,  every- 
thing about  the  picture  has  taught  me  a  great 
lesson  and  for  that  I  am  thankful. 
Miss  Marjorie  Davis.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

MURMURS  FOR  MARY 

Cheers  and  cheers  for  Mary  Brian.  Just 
when  I  had  given  up  hope  of  seeing  her  in  pic- 
tures she  comes  up  with  flying  colors  in  that 
amusing  picture  "Spendthrift."  Practically 
the  whole  audience  murmured  in  delighted  sur- 
prise at  her  acting  with  such  poise  an  entirely 
different  type  of  role  than  she  used  to  play. 
She  certainly  has  style,  in  looks,  clothes  and 
manner.  Let's  hope  this  will  be  a  new  start 
for  Mary  to  bigger  and  better  roles. 

Mary  Oleinick,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

GIVE  ME  UGLY  MEN 

I  like  the  ugly  men  of  Hollywood!  You  can 
have  your  Clark  Gables.  Robert  Youngs,  Fred 
MacMurrays.  Give  me  ugly  men,  acting  men, 
a  man's  man.  Give  me  Victor  McLaglen,  Ed- 
ward G.  Robinson,  George  Arliss. 

Who  could  forget  McLaglen  in  "The  In- 
former," Robinson  in  "Bullets  or  Ballots,"  or 
Arliss  in  "Disraeli,"  "Rothschild"  or  any  of 
his  parts?  Paul  Muni  is  no  Apollo,  but  he  is 
ranked  among  the  gods  as  an  actor. 

The  ugly  men  of  Hollywood  are  not  "picture 
men."  they  are  live  men.  REAL  MEN. 

Adolph  B.  Forf.r.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

UNFAIR  AND  UNIUST 

I  feel  that  the  movie  industry  has  been  very 
unfair  and  unjust  in  one  phase  of  its  direction. 
Wearing  glasses  seems  to  be  the  usual  means  of 
portraying  trite  characters  such  as  the  sissy, 
the  old  maid,  the  schoolteacher,  the  studious 
adolescent  lacking  in  imagination,  and  many 
other  characters  that  bear  the  brunt  of  comedy 
situations.  This  leaves  in  the  mind  of  the 
public  the  idea  that  those  who  wear  glasses 
belong  to  one  of  the  above  types.  An  affliction 
of  the  eyes  is  just  as  irreparable  as  the  loss 
of  an  arm  or  leg.  People  of  good  taste  and 
breeding  are  taught  to  pass  these  physical  de- 
fects unnoticed.  When  directors  resort  to 
glasses  for  impersonations  (except  when  really 
great  actors  use  them  deftly)  it  only  serves  as 
a  crutch  in  lieu  of  acting  ability. 

Mary  Reinarts,  Winona,  Minn. 

AS  ONE  EARTHQUAKE  TO  ANOTHER! 

One  of  the  most  eagerly  awaited  films  here 
was  "San  Francisco."  We  went  through  our 
Helena  earthquake  on  Oct.  18,  1935.  Several 
lives  were  lost,  and  the  damage  to  property 
was  enormous;  many  were  homeless  and  all 
were  terror  stricken  as  the  earth  continued  to 
roar  and  vibrate  for  days. 

We  were  curious  to  see  the  reaction  to  this 
picture.  Would  audiences  avoid  it;  would  it 
revive  tragic  memories;  would  people  be  able 
to  view  it!J  Now  here's  what  happened.  "San 
Francisco"  ran  to  packed  houses  and  was  held 
over.  The  crowds  were  enthusiastic  and  de- 
lighted with  the  motive,  the  fine  character 
deliniations,  the  superb  music,  the  amazingly 
real  earthquake.  In  short,  the  picture  was 
nothing  less  than  a  sensation. 

\\\n O'Si  llivan,  Helena.  Montana. 


•      ***••**< 

mOLDS 

b 


BRINGS  LOVELIER  LINES 
TO    THE    SLIM    FIGURE 


For  those  graceful  curves  that  Fashion 
demands  -  slip  into  a  Molds!  It's  a  wispy 
bit  of  figure-forming  magic  that  holds 
you  in  and  rounds  you  out  with  all  the 
perfection  of  a  FLEXEES.  Made  of  lacey 
LASTIQUE,  it's  so  light  you  hardly  know 
you  have  one  on.  As  friendly  to  constant 
tubbing  as  a  fine  handkerchief.  All  lead- 
ing stores  feature  Molds  in  girdles  and 
all-in-one  styles.  $3.50  to  $7.50. 

The   garment  shown   is   a 
Molds  Combination  ...  $5 

ARTISTIC   FOUNDATIONS,  Inc. 

417   FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK   CITY 
•        ********* 
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__J<  IME  are  born  beautiful  —  others  acquire 
beauty.  If  you  aren't  a  natural  beauty,  then 

tin  most  natural  tiling  in  the  world  is  to 
acquire  beauty.  Encourage  yourself!  Begin 
with  your  most  important  beauty  feature — 
yum  eyes.  Make  your  eyelashes  look  twice 
as  long,  twice  .is  luxuriant — quickly,  easily, 
with  a  few  deft  brush  strokes  of  Maybelline. 
Dark,  soft,  silky  lashes  add  a  sparkling 
depth  to  eyes,  which  heightens  the  whole 
charm  and  expression  of  the  face.  Do  as  the 
in. ist  exquisitely  groomed  women  of  Paris 
and  New  York  do — choose  pure  Maybelline 
Mascara,  in  either  the  new  Cream  form  or 
the  ever-popular  Solid  form. 

The  smoothness  and  ease  of  application 
of  Maybelline  Mascaras,  their  naturalness 
ot  color  and  lack  of  gumminess,  have  won 
them  unequalled  popularity  among  beauty- 
wise  women  tiie  world  over.  Tear-proof. 
Harmless.  Not  beady  on  the  lashes. 

Open  your  eyes  to  a  new  and  loveliel 
beauty  with  Maybelline  Eye  Beauty  Aids. 
Obtainable  at  leading  toilet  goods  counters. 
'  "lis  introductory  sizes  at  leading  ten 

cent  stuns.  Try  them— you'll  discover  a 
totally  new  and  enjoyable  beauty  expi  i 


cJjfa&tfemn* 


The  World'sl  ii  'ling Eye  Beauty    li 


WE  AGREE  WHOLE  HEARTEDLY 

A  friend  of  mine  wrote  me  a  letter  the  other 
day.  She  said,  "I  am  old  and  crippled  and  I 
know  I  haven't  long  to  live  One  thing  I  keep 
wishing — that  I  could  go  to  the  moving  pic- 
tures once  again,  if  only  I  had  a  wheel  chair." 

What  a  human  plea  that  is.  It  made  me 
think  of  how  many  crippled  persons  might 
have  a  very  human  need  filled,  if  a  wheel  chair 
service  could  be  provided  in  large  moving  pic- 
ture theaters  for  a  limited  number  of  patrons. 

There  is  space  in  the  back  of  these  theaters, 
and  I  am  sure  relatives  would  gladly  pay  a 
necessary  fee  for  the  use  of  the  chair.  Almost 
anyone  can  get  a  friend  to  the  theater  in  an 
automobile.  A  comfortable  wheel  chair  inside 
to  give  a  crippled  person  a  few  hours  enter- 
tainment would  be  an  investment  that  would 
bring  dividends  of  boundless  happiness. 

The  ear  phones  provided  for  the  deaf  have 
done  so  much  to  solve  the  problem  for  those 
with  impaired  hearing.  Won't  some  enter- 
prising manager  consider  my  wheel  chair  idea 
for  his  theater? 

Eva  Lovel  Dunbar,  Oakland,  California. 

HOLLYWOOD    DIVORCES 

People  who  are  always  complaining  about 
Hollywood  divorces  make  me  tired.  After 
counting  them  I  realize  that  there  are  more 
people  in  Hollywood  who  haven't  been  di- 
vorced than  those  who  have.  James  Cagney, 
Bob  Montgomery,  Fay  Wray,  Irene  Dunne, 
Joe  E.  Brown,  Norma  Shearer,  to  name  only  a 
few.  People  are  so  prone  to  judge  them  by 
John  Gilbert  who  had  four  wives,  and  Gloria 
Swanson  who  had  four  husbands.  Actually 
statistics  show  that  Hollywood  has  fewer 
divorces  than  Dallas,  Texas. 

Wilma  Green,  Georgetown,  Texas. 

LOOKING  BACKWARDS 

Loving  to  reminisce,  and  having  a  mania 
for  looking  through  old  photograph  albums,  I 
can  truly  say  that  I  enjoyed  every  word  of 
"  Photoplay's  Record  of  Twenty-five  Movie 
Years"  and  "My  Reminiscences  of  Photo- 
play" in  the  September  issue. 

Times  certainly  have  changed  since  "Pearl 
White  Serials"  and  "Fatty  Arbuckle"  were  the 
rage.  Now  actresses  and  actors  have  so  much 
domestic  and  foreign  competition  that  they 
have  to  be  exceptionally  talented  to  keep  their 
names  on  top. 

I  am  afraid  that  youngsters  today  don't 
appreciate  how  lucky  they  are  to  have  such 
grand  productions  as  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  "The  Great  Ziegfeld,"  "Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  "The  Good  Earth"  and  "Anthony 
Adverse,"  not  to  forget  the  latest  technicolor 
films.  I  am  sort  of  thankful,  though,  that  1 
can  look  back  and  say  "I  remember  when." 
Agnes  Evans,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

KATIE— VERSATILITY 

To  me  versatality  and  Katharine  Hepburn 
are  synonomous.  How  charmingly  tomboyish 
she  was  in  "Little  Women!"  How  self-con- 
sciously lady-like  in  "Alice  Adams."  In  "The 
Little  Minister"  she  played  to  perfection  the 
part  of  the  wild,  but  lovable  gypsy  girl.  With 
equal  skill  she  played  the  more  sophisticated, 
conventional  roles  —  witness  "Break  of 
Hearts"  and  "Morning  Glory."  And  now.  she 
is  simply  magnificent  as  the  tragic  queen  in 
"  Mary  of  Scotland." 

Mis-  Hepburn's  very  human  ups  and  downs, 
("Sylvia  Scarlett"  was  one  of  the  latter)  bring 
her  even  closer  to  her  real  fan  friends. 

M     1  VMES    Cln-w   Chase,  Md. 


BOUQUETS   TO   A  NEW   COMER 

I  have  just  returned  from  "Rhythm  on  the 
Range,"  and  it  is  only  fitting  that  I  throw  a 
bouquet  or  two  to  Martha  Raye  for  her  superb 
entertainment.  I  found  not  only  myself,  but 
everyone  at  the  performance,  literally  keeling 
over  in  the  aisle  at  her  every  movement. 

This  film  firmly  establishes  Martha  Raye  as 
an  A-l  comedienne  in  the  movies.  I'm  urging 
all  my  friends  not  to  miss  this  newest  bomb- 
shell of  laughter  and  complimenting  the  mo- 
tion pictures  on  their  newest  find. 

Morris  Meyer,  Sapulpa,  Oklahoma. 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  WILL  ROGERS 

At  the  time  of  the  sorrowful  tragedy  which 
overtook  the  beloved  Will  Rogers,  all  of  my 
fellow  workers  felt  the  same  sentimental  loss 
that  took  away  a  character  we  had  all  enjoyed 
and  a  man  we  had  loved  through  a  cinematic 
association. 

During  the  course  of  our  lamentations,  I 
cut  a  small  picture  from  the  newspaper  and 
thi  .btacked  it  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  be- 
neath the  time  clock  in  our  workroom.  To 
this  day,  every  time  my  gaze  meets  the  eyes  of 
the  portrait  vivid  fond  memories  of  his  pictures 
come  to  me. 

Now  a  more  worth-while  picture  occupies 
this  hallowed  space — Celestial  Cowboy  from 
the  September  Photoplay,  to  remind  us  of 
one  of  the  truly  great  characters  this  country 
has  produced, — Will  Rogers 

Daniel  V   Walker,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 

OBIECTION  SUSTAINED 

A  great  deal  of  criticism  has  recently  been 
heaped  upon  the  heads  of  the  so-called  "auto- 
graph hounds"  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
not  unjustly,  for  I  too,  object  to  the  clothes- 
tearing  mobs  that  dog  the  personal  appearance 
of  film  celebrities  but — There  always  has  been 
and  always  will  be  a  radical  element  in  a  crowd 
and  it  is  this  element  that  has  caused  critics  to 
turn  against  all  autograph  collectors  and  say 
with  vehemence  "gone  is  the  day  when  in- 
dividuals collected  autographs  out  of  sheer  ad- 
miration and  respect  for  great  achievement  in 
acting." 

Believe  it  or  not,  there  are  those  of  us  in  the 
United  States  who  still  follow  this  much 
criticised  hobby  with  a  deep  sense  of  pride  and 
quiet  pleasure.  Those  who  are  truly  interested 
in  adding  to  their  collections  don't  usually 
make  themselves  obtrusive  or  disagreeable, 
and  in  my  opinion,  any  democratic  star  should 
be  pleased  to  present  such  a  person  with  his 
autograph. 

At  any  rate,  the  screen  writers  might  let 
up  in  the  use  of  the  word  "all''  in  their  harsh 
raillery  of  the  collectors.  Objection  over- 
ruled ? 

M  \ry  McCurdy,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT 

In  a  recent  interview  which  appeared  in 
"Photoplay"  Dick  Powell  said  "Without  my 
voice  I  wouldn't  last  six  months." 

While  Dick's  singing  voice  has  played  a  very 
important  part  in  establishing  him  as  one  of 
our  most  popular  stars,  I  cannot  agree  that  it 
is  the  only  thing  outstanding  he  lias  to  offer. 
In  some  of  his  most  su(  (  essful  films,  the  music 
was  incidental  to  the  picture  His  winning 
personality,  natural  acting,  tlair  for  light 
comedy  and  ability  to  thrill  the  gals  of  all  ages 
would  assure  him  a  place  in  the  Hollywood  sun 
even  if  he  couldn't  sing  a  note. 

MARIE  Dully,  Racine.  Wis. 
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Bob  Montgomery — Unhappy  Playboy 

[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  25  ] 


idea  that  Bob's  approach  and  reaction  to  any- 
thing and  everything  is  spiritual  rather  than 
material. 

I  don't  mean  Bob  cares  not  a  hoot  about 
accumulating  hunks  of  Hollywood's  slightly 
soiled  lucre.  He's  as  keen  on  it  as  the  next 
one,  but  the  material  things  money  buys  in 
Hollywood  mean  little  to  Bob  Montgomery, 
or  else  he's  keeping  things  from  me. 

He  proved  that  when  he  moved  out  of 
one  of  those  cherished  mausoleum  mansions, 
yearned  for  by  every  newcomer  to  the  busi- 
ness, into  what  is  frankly  a  tidy  little  cottage 
that  is  almost  too  snug,  in  its  smallness,  for 
the  Montgomery  household.  Bob  couldn't 
stomach  the  mansion  business  with  all  the 
swank  and  show  and  attending  pomp.  His 
Connecticut  farmhouse  is,  to  the  amazement 
of  Hollywood,  just  that.  A  farm  house.  On 
the  soil  about  it,  things  grow.  Not  swimming 
pools  and  knotty  pine  bars,  but  real  honest-to- 
goodness  things. 

I IIS  one  indulgence  is  fine  cars  and  even  in 

that  he  clinches  a  bargain  that  leaves  auto 
executives  morbidly  weeping  alone  in  dark 
corners  for  days  and  days.  It  has  got  so  down 
at  the  Cadillac  agency  that  if  a  salesman  spies 
him  coming  he  yells,  "Here  comes  Mont- 
gomery.   Take  to  the  cellars." 

For  all  their  cellar-taking,  he  emerges  every 
time,  mind  you,  victorious  and  triumphant  in  a 
new  car  at  a  bargain  that  paralyzes  the  car 
business  for  days  on  end.  The  business  man 
Bob,  you  see,  smug  and  happy. 

His  roles,  and  especially  in  his  last  two  or 
three  pictures,  are  painfully  distasteful  to  him 
and  yet  not  one  member  of  any  cast  or  crew 
even  heard  the  man  whine  or  complain.  He 
maintains  such  a  jovial  good-natured  splendid- 
ness that  actors  and  actresses  actually  battle  to 
get  into  his  pictures — odorous  or  not  odorous. 

"After  four  pictures,"  Madge  Evans  wrote, 
"I  still  maintain  he's  the  wittiest,  the  best 
natured  and  kindest  actor  I've  ever  known. 
And  usually  after  four  days  of  one  picture,  one 
knows  the  worst. 

"He's  generous.  He  invents  bits  of  business 
for  everyone  in  the  cast  but  himself.  He  shoves 
people  before  the  camera  and  gives  every 
assistance  in  allowing  them  to  steal  scenes.  I 
have  more  out  and  out  fun  on  a  Bob  Mont- 
gomery picture  than  on  any  I  make." 

And  this  is,  remember,  not  exactly  a  happy 
man  concerning  his  work,  yet  he  continually 
displays  a  splendid  good  sportsmanship  while 
doing  it. 

He  never  hides  behind  stardom  to  indulge  in 
petty  privileges.  Morning  after  morning  finds 
him  on  that  set  at  eight  forty.  Not  nine  or  ten 
after  or  even  nine  thirty,  but  twenty  minutes 
to.  In  fact,  his  promptness  is  such  an  accepted 
thing  to  those  who  work  with  him  that  when 
he,  for  the  first  time  in  his  career,  hadn't  shown 
up  one  morning  at  ten  to  nine,  they  decided  to 
fix  him  right.  They  turned  on  the  red  light 
outside  the  stage  door  and  when  Bob,  detained 
by  traffic,  came  rushing  up,  knowing  his  was 
the  first  scene,  he  stood  transfixed  by  the  red 
light.  What  scene  could  they  be  shooting? 
Had  they  rearranged  the  day's  work?  What 
had  happened? 

Outside  for  ten  minutes  they  kept  him  fum- 
ing, fretting  and  fussing  while  inside,  the  crew 
chuckled  in  fiendish  glee. 

There  are  things,  little  touching,  intimate 


things,  about  the  man  that  are  never  even 
dreamed  of  by  those  of  us  who  think  we  know 
Montgomery. 

There  are,  for  instance,  those  long  dreary 
nights  when  hour  after  hour  he  stands  alone  at 
a  bedroom  window  waiting  for  sleep  that  will 
not  come.  At  least  two  nights  out  of  every 
week,  while  Hollywood  sleeps,  this  man,  who 
next  day  will  cut  caper  after  caper  before  a 
movie  camera,  stares,  unable  to  sleep,  from  a 
window  or  reads  the  entire  night  through. 

A  few  hours  later  finds  him  on  a  movie  set  as 
debonair,  as  refreshingly  gay,  as  if  he'd  slept 
the  clock  round.  Only  a  long  fixed  glance  be- 
tween him  and  his  cameraman  reveals  the 
truth.  Those  shadows  of  sleeplessness  must  be 
camouflaged. 

There's  something  else  that  somehow  one 
just  doesn't  vision  with  the  Montgomery  we've 
been  taught  to  believe  in.  It's  a  little  girl,  just 
three,  who  rides  into  the  studios  of  a  moming 
with  a  young  and  handsome  man  known  as 
Bob  Montgomery.  The  car  pauses  at  the 
studio  dressing  room,  there's  a  breathless 
moment  when  two  chubby  arms  go  round  his 
neck,  followed  by  a  firm  little  kiss  and  a 
"goodbye  Daddy." 

They  tell  several  little  tales  of  Elizabeth  and 
her  daddy  that  are  amusing. 

It  seems  Mrs.  Montgomery  drove  over  to 
Culver  City  one  day  for  a  special  toy  for 
Elizabeth,  and  the  two  dropped  into  the  studio 
and  out  onto  the  set  where  Bob  was  working. 
The  little  girl's  eyes  grew  big  as  she  looked  all 
about  her  and  then  suddenly  she  spied  Bob. 

"Why  Daddy  whatever  are  you  doing  here?" 
she  demanded. 

It  hadn't  yet  occurred  to  Elizabeth  that 
daddy's  office  was  a  monstrous  sound  stage  of 
lights  and  ropes,  wires  and  scenery,  actors  and 
actresses  all  combined  in  the  work  of  creating 
a  make-believe  world. 

"Whatever  are  you  doing  here?"  she  won- 
dered.   Of  all  people,  she  seemed  to  say. 

His  close  friends  are  the  friends  he  made 
those  six  years  ago  when  he  left  a  New  York 
stage  for  Hollywood.  Eddie  Nugent  had  a 
small  part  in  one  of  Bob's  pictures.  Bob's  still 
a  real  and  true  friend  to  Eddie.  Chester  Morris 
and  Sue  lived  up  the  street  a  few  doors.  The 
years  have  only  molded  their  acquaintance  into 
a  deep  and  abiding  friendship. 

I — |E  doesn't  ask  or  demand  of  his  friends  that 
they  think  as  he  does,  believe  as  he  does  or 
even  share  his  fondest  passions,  dreams  and 
hobbies. 

Reading  (but  the  best  books  ever  written)  is 
a  part  of  the  Montgomery  soul — horseback 
riding  his  greatest  hobby.  Yet  Chester  Morris 
cares  little  for  either.  It's  enough  for  Bob 
Montgomery  that  when  one's  very  heart  lies 
cold  and  dead  within  him  as  one's  own  little 
child  slips  off  into  death,  that  a  friend  like  Chet 
Morris  stands  by  matching  ache  for  ache,  pain 
for  pain. 

He  clutters  up  the  Morris  household  like  a 
pair  of  old  shoes.  Chet  is  just  as  liable  to  walk 
in  his  front  door  around  noon  time  and  there,  in 
solitary  grandeur  on  the  back  patio,  is  Bob 
Montgomery  eating  his  lunch.  "Stay  for 
lunch,"  Hob  will  urge  him.  "  .Vice  place  here. 
Food's  good,  too.  Sue,  bring  on  another  salad. 
That  funny  man's  here  again." 

"A  man  in  his  own  house,"  Chet  pretends  to 
grumble,  "can't  have  a  salad  alone.   Moochers 


is  an 


enemy 

to  Romance 


"Sweet   lips!"  What   makes   men   say  those 
words,  so  thrilling  to  any  girl? 

Men  admire  warm  color.  Even  more,  they 
respond  to  smooth,  soft  lips. 

So  remember  that  your  lipstick  should 
keep  your  lips  silken-soft,  as  well  as  add 
ardent  color.  It  will,  if  you  wisely  select  the 
new  Coty  "Sub-Deb"  Lipstick. 

This  new  Lipstick  contains  "Essence  of 
Theobrom"—  a  special  softening  ingredient. 

Make  the  "Over-night"  Experiment! 
Put  on  a  tiny  bit  of  Coty  Lipstick  before  you 
go  to  bed.  In  the  morning  notice  how  soft 
your  lips  feel,  how  soft  they  look. 

Coty  "Sub-Deb"  comes  in  five  indelible 
colors,  50c.  Coty  "Sub-Deb"  Rouge,  al-o  50c. 
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Don't  Spend  Your  Life 
wear 

^tlativia(i3C7iA 


3* 


Besides  being  the  "last  word"  in 
fashion  designing,  Naturalizers  are 
soothingly  comfortable.  Made  on 
the  famous  Plus-Fit  Lasts,  they  fit 
your  feet  when  you're  on  your  feet. 
Write  today  for  style  booklet  and 
name    of  nearest 

MOST    STYLES 

(K.  /  —  _  dealer.  Blue  Ribbon 
v*\  I —s  Shoemakers,  Dept. 
(_/  H,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SLIGHTLY  HIGHER 
WEST   OF    DENVER 


%£$3% 


GET  YOUR  COPY  OF 
"NO  MORE  ALIBIS" 

By  Sylvia  of  Hollywood 

From  Your  Book  or  Department  Store 
NOW 


Crooked  Heels 


Don't  blame  your  shoes  if  they  lose  their  shape 
and  the  heels  wear  crooked.  It  is  the  way  you 
walk —  the  weight  of  your  body  is  off  balance. 
Dr.  Sertoli's  WALK-STRATES  correct  this 
fault  by  equalizing  the  body's  weight.  They 
stop  strain  on  the  ankles;  keep  your  shoes 
smart  and  trim;  save  on  repairs.  Easily  attached 
in  any  shoe.  Sizes  for  men  and  women.  Sold 
by  all  drug,  shoe  and  dept.  stores — only  35<!. 


D-'Scholls  Walk-Strates 


all  over  the  place,"  and  the  repartee  of  cracks 
and  sallies  between  the  two  fairly  shrivels  the 
afternoon  sunshine. 

Let  Chester  date  himself  for  an  interview  at 
home  and  there's  Montgomery  cramping  his 
style,  offering  mortifying  tidbits  that  leave 
both  Chester  and  the  interviewer  limp. 

And  will  he  go  home?    Huh. 

There's  another  Montgomery  that  one  might 
call  "the  dressing  room  Montgomery." 

He'll  be  sitting  quietly  in  his  corner  chair 
reading  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac"  in  the  original 
French.  Lovingly,  almost  tenderly,  turning 
the  pages  of  the  story  he  loves.  A  mad  stamp- 
ing and  a  mild  bellowing  approaches,  but  not 
on  horseback,  of  course. 

"Your  father  is  in  Kansas  City,"  the  voice 
calls,  reading  some  ridiculous  lines  of  an  old 
melodrama.    "  Your  father — " 

He  fills  the  doorway  now.  Odd  golf  knickers, 
etching  paraphernalia  and  all. 

IT'S  Lionel  Barrymore.  For  an  hour,  the  two 
will  sit  in  the  litter  of  Bob's  dressing  room 
talking.  Books,  etchings,  music — and  drama, 
ah,  the  drama  of  the  stage!  And  then  sud- 
denly the  two  are  off  again  on  those  ridiculous 
lines  of  "Your  father  is  in  Kansas  City."  Al- 
ways, of  course,  accenting  the  Kan-sass  City 
part  of  it.    "  Your  father  is  in  Kan-sass  City." 

Later  that  afternoon  we  may  find  him  down 
the  hall  in  Harpo  Marx's  dressing  room.  A 
low  rumble  of  voices,  with  a  word  caught  here 
and  there,  reveals  that  the  discussion  deals 
wit  h  composers,  modern  and  classical.  Snatches 
of  beautiful  melodies  float  out  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  their  argument. 

Bob  at  the  piano.    Harpo  at  the  harp. 

Or  it  may  be  Muni,  dried  and  yellow  in  his 
"  Good  Earth"  make-up.  who  drops  in  for  a 
united  tirade  against  the  bungling  of  Holly- 
wood's methods — Bob's  fondest  subject. 

I  hasten  like  fury,  at  this  point,  to  assert 
that  with  it  all  there  is  nothing  highbrowish 
about  Montgomery;  not  even  slightly.  He 
maintains  a  definite  feeling  with  today's  hotsy- 
totsy  and  the  modern  merry-go-round  of  boy 
meet  girl.  In  the  midst  of  a  cultural  conversa- 
tion, for  instance,  he  can  give  a  ribtickling  good 
old  give-and-take  in  answer  to  a  telephone 
ribbing.  His  usual  wind-up  to  any  phone  con- 
versation is  "Okel  dokel." 

"Okel  dokel,"  he'll  say  and  go  back  to  his 
Thomas  Mann. 

He  has  a  way  of  letting  off  repressed  steam 
that's  a  lulu.  It's  a  long,  loud  exhilarating 
howl. 

I've  heard  it  just  three  times  in  my  life  and 
each  time  I  grew  a  dash  grayer.  Once  the  very 
air  of  the  Beverly  Hills  Brown  Derby  was  rent 
asunder  by  one  of  Bob's  howls  while  he  and 
Chet  Morris  sat  at  luncheon. 

Chet  never  batted  an  eyelash.  An  old 
woman  from  Iowa  and  I  will  never  be  the  same. 
Once  again  he  gave  to  it  on  the  set  of  his  new 
picture,  "Piccadilly  Jim."  And  once  while 
waiting  a  set  call  in  his  dressing  room. 

Mrs.  Halstead  has  been  his  secretary  exactly 
four  years,  working  with  him  constantly.  She 
is  breathlessly  waiting  for  the  day  Hob  Mont- 
gomery will  show  one  sign  of  rudeness  or  utter 
one  word  of  blasphemy  or  even  unkindness. 

They  plan  having  plum  pudding  that  nighl 
for  dinner,  just  to  celebrate.  True,  he  arrives 
some  mornings  in  blue  moods  where  not  a  word 
is  exchanged  between  them.  But,  even  then. 
he  maintains  a  gentleness  that  penetrates  the 
clouds  of  indigo. 

If  prizes  were  offered  for  the  man  or  woman 
in  Hollywood  who  best  concealed  boredom. 
actual  devitalizing  boredom,  born  of  all  the 
innumerable  strangers,  interviewers,  fans  he  is 


forced  to  meet,   Montgomery  would  win   it. 

People,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  resent  the  man 
Montgomery.  First,  before  they  meet  him: 
second,  after  they  meet  him. 

They  resent  the  devil-may-care,  flipsy-tipsy 
Montgomery  of  the  screen  who  can  romp 
through  hell  and  high  water  without  a  care  in 
the  world,  while  other  people  have  toothache 
or  sore  feet.  They  confuse  him  with  the 
screen  Boh) — and  snort  "nuts"  to  him  and  his 
confounded  didoes,  especially  when  their  feet 
hurt  worse. 

They  resent  him  even  more  after  meeting 
him  because  his  naturalness,  his  obvious  breed- 
ing and  quiet  charm  completely  overwhelm 
them  and  reduce  them  forever  to  the  ranks  of 
rabid  Montgomery  fans. 

People  don't  like  to  be  done  in  like  that. 
They  resent  it  and  openly  feel  Montgomery' 
has  let  them  down  by  being  so  doggoned  swell. 

He  can't  win. 

He's  outspoken,  blunt,  tactless  of  where  and 
to  whom  he  speaks  his  mind.  What  he  has  to 
say  he  says  to  the  front  office  and  the  biggees 
sitting  there.  Xo  complaining  behind  backs 
for  Montgomery.  He  has  crawled  out  the  back 
door  of  more  doghouses  than  any  actor  in 
Hollywood. 

Madge  Evans  tells  of  her  first  experience 
with  Montgomery's  outspoken  frankness.  It 
was  their  first  picture  together  and  Madge  had 
spent  the  entire  time  fixing  a  dreadful  cupid's 
bow  on  her  upper  lip.  At  last  Bob  could  stand 
it  no  longer.  "Did  you  ever  think  of  painting 
a  setting  sun  between  the  bows?  "  he  asked  her. 
It  hurt  but  it  cured.  She  howls  at  the  memory 
of  it  today. 

His  mind  works  fast.  He  makes  quick 
decisions,  and  knows  instantly  every  reason 
behind  each  decision.  Of  all  the  actors  in 
Hollywood  they  choose  Montgomery  to  head 
the  Screen  Guild. 

"I've  seen  him  just  before  he  attended  a 
Guild  board  meeting,"  Chester  Morris  said, 
"and  he'd  be  like  a  kid  acting  up  all  over  the 
place.  Two  minutes  later  he  sat  there  as 
president  of  that  board,  serious,  firm  jawed, 
determined  that  the  little  fellow,  the  less  suc- 
cessful actor,  should  have  his  just  deserts. 

"Montgomery  didn't  need  that  Guild.  He 
was  on  top.  But  the  little  fellows  did  and  he 
was  there  to  see  they  got  theirs." 

I I  E'S  no  show-off.    I've  waited  almost  to  the 

end  to  say  it,  and  I  repeat  it.  He  never  makes 
a  splurge  where  it  will  be  seen  most.  His  gifts 
at  Christmas  time  fail  to  touch,  in  cost  and 
lavishness,  the  gifts  that  are  bandied  about 
among  studio  workers  by  other  stars.  And  yet 
in  between  times,  all  unbeknown  to  anyone 
else,  the  hand  of  Bob  Montgomery  is  at  work. 
Extricating  this  one  and  that  one  from  trouble, 
helping  here  and  there. 

"He  went  to  the  front  office  for  me  once." 
Sandy  Roth,  assistant  director,  said,  "and 
saved  my  job  for  me.  I'll  never  forget  him  for 
it." 

Through  three  pictures  he  and  Frank 
Morgan  have  maintained  a  constant  game  of 
backgammon.  Morgan  now  owes  Bob  exactly 
nine  dollars,  only  somehow  Morgan  has  the 
confused  idea  Bob  owes  it  to  him.  So  a  lot  of 
good  it  does  him  to  win. 

He's  a  stubborn,  ill  behaved  lad  about  still 
pictures.  Won't,  no  sir.  won't  take  them  for 
anyone  living.  Or  if  he  does  he  talks  all  the 
time  they're  being  done  and  ruins  practically 
all  of  them. 

Studio  photographers  can  think  of  other 
people  they  like  better  than  Montgomery. 
Right  offhand,  too. 

"You  can  go  to  Robert  Montgomery  with  a 
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personal  problem,"  a  studio  worker  told  me, 
"and  wonder  if  after  all  it  has  found  a  sym- 
pathetic lodging.  Maybe  six  months  will  pass, 
with  Bob  off  to  Europe  or  Connecticut  or  on  a 
big  production  schedule,  and  with  all  his  home 
ties,  Guild  meetings  and  heavens  knows  what 
in  between,  and  then  one  day  he'll  turn  to  you 
out  of  a  clear  sky  and  say: 

"How  did  your  problem  work  out?  I've 
been  thinking  about  it  and  I  think  so  and  so 
should  have  happened." 

"Of  course,  you  know  what  it  does  to  you," 
she  said.  "It  brings  a  lump  to  the  throat  to 
think  that  he,  a  busy  movie  star  of  Hollywood, 
has  remembered  all  those  days  and  weeks  and 
months." 

Yes,  there  are  high  lights  and  low  lights  to 
the  man  Montgomery.  The  tragic  death  of  his 
beloved  little  daughter  has  not  dimmed  that 
love  for  life  and  living  that  wells  up  in  his  eyes 


and  spills  over  in  twinkles.  He  carries  his 
scars  like  the  gentleman  he  is. 

There  was  his  horse  too,  you  know.  His  be- 
loved "Det  Lewis"  who,  due  to  carelessness  on 
a  groom's  part,  fell  to  his  death.  Bob  flayed 
himself  for  trusting  that  groom  and  yet  he 
carried  his  grief  gallantly.  Merely  going  over 
and  over,  quietly  in  his  dressing  room,  the 
medals  and  ribbons  Det  had  won. 

He  reads,  he  clowns,  he  works,  he  laughs,  he 
thinks,  he  suffers,  and  he  fights  for  the  things 
he  feels  due  him.  A  new  type,  a  new  kind  of 
story,  a  chance  to  let  the  real  Bob  Montgomery 
have  a  turn  on  the  screen. 

In  the  meantime,  he  goes  right  on  into  those 
pictures,  the  ones  he  doesn't  think  due  him, 
with  chin  up,  head  high,  eyes  twinkling  be- 
cause, perhaps,  generations  of  gentlemen  be- 
hind him  have  worn,  as  he  does,  the  family 
crest  on  a  ring  on  the  little  finger. 


Facts  of  Hollywood  Life 


WEDDING  BELLS 

Irene  Hervey  and  Allan  Jones,  at  the  bride's 
home  in  Beverly  Hills. 

Jean  Chatburn,  actress,  to  Frank  Orsatli, 
Hollywood  agent.    Yuma. 

LOVE  OPTIONS 

Lily  Pons  on  Andre  Koslelanelz,  orchestra 
conductor  and  pianist. 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Parrish,  prominent  Los  Ange- 
les surgeon,  on  Ann  Merit,  Warner  starlet. 

Charlotte  Henry  on  George  James  Martin, 
engineer  with  the  Boulder  Dam  project. 

Betty  Wood,  youthful  screen  dancer,  on 
George  Scott  Barnes,  Joan  BlondelVs  ex.  She'll 
be  his  sixth  wife. 

SPARKING 

Elissa  Landi  and  Nino  Martini  are  saying 
very  sweet  things  about  each  other. 

Marian  Marsh  and  Al  Scott,  former  husband 
of  Colleen  Moore. 

Rochelle  Hudson  and  wealthy  Chicago  sports- 
man, Quenlin  Smith. 

Marsha  Hunt  and  Dr.  Gene  Dyer,  dentist. 

MARITAL  SIGN-OFF 

Leon  Elbert  Janney  from  Jessica  Pepper, 
former  Follies  girl,  on  grounds  of  cruelty. 

Judith  Allen  from  her  singing,  boxer  hus- 
band, Jack  Doyle. 

Celia  Ryland,  stage  and  screen  actress,  from 
Ted  Husing,  sports  announcer. 

GONE 

James  T.  Murray,  silent-day  picture  star,  at 
New  York.  Accidentally  drowned  when  he 
fell  from  North  River  pier. 

Alan  Crosland,  41,  film  director,  from  double 
pneumonia,  following  critical  injuries  suffered 
in  automobile  accident. 

Stephen  Roberts,  41,  RKO  film  director,  fol- 
lowing heart  attack. 

GOOD  MORNING.  JUDGE 

KayFrancis  granted  legal  right  touse  of  screen 
name,  instead  of  Katherinc  Gibbs  Mielziner. 

Paramount  files  $5,000,000  suit  against  Sam 
Goldwyn  over  Gary  Cooper's  new  contract  signed 
with  Goldwyn. 

Wendy  Barrie  filed  voluntary  bankruptcy 
petition.    Ditto  Roscoe  Ates. 


Joan  Bennett  asking  legal  change  of  her 
eight-year-old  daughter's  name  from  Diana 
Bennett  Fox  to  Diana  Bennett  Markey. 

Seena  Owen  entered  general  denial  to  Lila 
Lee's  $2500  recovery  suit. 

Grace  Bradley  being  sued  for  Eighteen 
Thousand  Two  Hundred  Dollars  by  Hollywood 
agent  who  claims  breach  of  contract. 

LITTLE  BUNDLES  FROM  HEAVEN 
DEPARTMENT 

A  seven  pound  girl  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Larry 
"Busier"  Crabbe,  Tuesday,  July  14. 

A  boy  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merian  C.  Cooper.  He 
is  producer  and  director;  she  is  Dorothy  Jor- 
dan. 

A  daughter,  Jacqueline,  to  screen  actress  Mol- 
ly O'Day  and  her  comedian  husband,  Jack  Dur- 
ant,  at  Cedars  of  Lebannon  Hospital. 

A  girl  to  Director  Lewis  Leiler  and  wife, 
Nettie  Leiler. 

HITHER  AND  YON 

Douglas  Fairbanks  and  wife,  Lady  Ashley, 
have  returned  from  a  short  visit  in  England. 
Trip  was  made  because  of  illness  of  Lady  Ash- 
ley's nephew. 

The  Spanish  revolution  could  not  stop  Mad- 
eleine Carroll  and  her  husband,  Capt.  Phillip 
Aslley,  from  sailing  for  the  couple's  newly  ac- 
quired castle  in  Spain. 

ODDS  AND  ENDS 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  was  awarded  the  cov- 
eted Mussolini  cup,  given  by  the  International 
Motion  Picture  Exhibition,  held  in  Venice. 
"Anna  Karenina"  was  judged  the  best  picture 
of  last  year. 

James  Cagney  signs  to  make  pictures  for 
Grand  National,  a  new  producing  company 
with  headquarters  at  Pathe  Studios. 

Percy  Crosby's  cartoon  character  "Skippy" 
will  be  animated  for  pictures.  Released  by 
United  Artists. 

Samuel  Goldwyn  released  Eddie  Cantor  from 
his  long  term  contract,  when  the  comedian 
objected  to  long  production  delays. 

Alice  Brady,  newly  elected  vice-president  of 
the  Tailwagger  Foundation,  plans  to  visit 
Washington  during  the  winter  and  appear  be- 
fore congress  in  behalf  of  the  foundation's 
efforts  to  have  dog  stealing  and  dog  poisoning 
declared  a  prison  offense. 


Albolene 


cKesson&Robbins 


A  pharmaceutically  pure  and 
delicate  solidified  mineral  oil 
that  acts  as  a    SKIN    PURGE! 

Doctors'  wives  and  nurses  started  it 
.  .  .  soon  women  all  over  the  country 
were  telling  each  other  the  simple,  un- 
adorned truth  about  problem  modern 
skins.  .  .  . 

It  is  simply  this:  The  cake  left  in  our 
skins  by  modern  exposure — to  cosmet- 
ics, dust,  heat  and  oily  exhaust  from 
thousands  of  autos — seals  up  the  pores, 
prevents  their  functioning.  A  clogged, 
sluggish,  coarsened  skin  results.  .  .  . 

And  the  treatment  is  simply  this:  A 
gentle  cleansing  daily  with  pure,  re- 
fined mineral  oils  such  as  are  used  in- 
side our  bodies  with  much  the  same 
effect.  Albolene  Solid  is  a  product  of 
just  such  oils! 

When  women  began  talking  about 
their  skins,  the  thrilling  beauty  story 
of  Albolene  Solid  spread.  Soon  thou- 
sands of  women  were  writing  us  for 
supplies.  And  now  Albolene  Solid  is  on 
sale  at  all  better  drug  stores  .  .  .  priced 
so  inexpensively  (."50c  for  a  large  jar.  Si 
a  pound  tin)  that  you'll  enjoy  slat  hering 
it  on  in  the  generous  quantities  your 
skin  needs  every  day  of  your  life.  Or 
send  this  coupon  for  an  ample  test  sup- 
ply .  .  .  and  see  what  clear,  radiant 
beauty  functional  cleansing  brings  you! 

■  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY!  M. 
^^  please  print  plainly  ^w 
McKesson  &  robbins,  fairfield,  conn. 

Manufacturing  Chemists  since  1833    Dept.  P-10 

Please  send  itn*  a  yeneroua  sample  of  Albolene 
Solid.  1  enclose  10c  locowr  postage  mill  ii  a  mil  in::. 

Wamc 
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For    Your    Wife 


Canton   Pajama   Suit 
_^Special  Introductory  Price 


(Se 

regularly 
for 


-^g»  #5.00) 

Cf-sf*  These    lovely 


$185 


new 

oriental     silk    pon- 

\K  gpp    Pajama    Suits 


2 


Post 
Paid 


are  the  smartest  of  garments — for  home, 
outings,  or  at  the  beach.  All  hand 
—•/»  embroidered  in  silk  floral  designs  in 
lftkl>  two  tasc'na£'ng  pastel  shades  -red  or 
'l^J>  green.  Collar,  sleeves  and  cuffs  richly 
trimmed  in  same  colors. 

Sctid  no  money  (shipped  C.O.D.)  or  send  check, 
stamps  or  money  order  on  our  money  back  guaran- 
tee.     State   size:    large,   medium  or  small. 

DOROTHY  BOYD  ART  STUDIO 

26   Minna  Avenue,   San  Francisco,   Calif. 

Send  Post  Card 

or  letter  lor  FISICE  illustrations  and  Information  on 
many  wonderful  articles  priced  from  $2.00  to  $50.00 
such  as  Sills  Oriental  Kimonos,  Silk  Lounging  Pa- 
jama  Suits  and  other  oriental   articles. 


Learn  Profitable  Profession 
in  QO  days  at  Home 


laries  of  Men  and  Women  in  the  fascinating  pro- 
•ssion  of  Swedish  Massage  run  as  high  as  $40  to 
70  per  week  but  many  prefer  to  open  tneirownof- 
cs,  Large  incomes  from  Doctors,  hospitals,  sani- 
riuros,  clubs  and  private  patients  come  to  those 
whoqualify  through  our  training.  Reduc- 
ing alone  offers  rich  rewards  for  special- 
ists. Anatomy  charts  and  supplier  are 
I  givenwithourcourse.Writefordetaile 
National  College  of  Massage  & 
Physio  -  Therapy*  20  N.  Ashland 
Avenue*  Oept.  767,   Chicago,  111. 


llf    ^^  E««y  Term!  ffiffife 

•  Onlv  10c  a  Dav  JafiS 


Vz  Price 


-lull. 


Only  10c  a  Day 

8»T»  OTer    H   on   all  standard  o 
Also  portable  at  reduced  prices. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

All  late  nmd-l«  <<>»■[.!.  l.-lv  t.  fiiiinticd  like 
brand   new.     FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

Hie  i  ■ 


i  full 


I, 


Free  course  In  typlne  Included. 
INTERNATIONAL   TYPEWRITER    EXCHANGE 
231  W.  Monroe  St.,       Dept.  1062,     CHICAGO 


"A Woman  may  Marry 
whom  She  Likes!" 


■ — said  Thackeray.  This  great 
author  knew  the  power  of  wo- 
men—  better  than  most  women 
do.  Men  are  helpless  in  the  hands 
of  women  who  really  know  how- 
to  handle  them.  Yon  have  such' 
powers.  You  can  develop  and  use  them  to  win  a 
husband,  a  home  and  happiness.  Read  the  secrets 
of  "Fascinating  "Womanhood"  a  daring  book  which 
shows  how  women  attract  men  by  using  the  simple 
laws  of  man's  psychology. 

Don't  let  romance  and  love  pass  you  by.  Send  us 
only  10c  and  we  will  send  you  the  booklet  entitled 
"Secrets  of  Fascinating  Womanhood" — an  inter- 
esting synopsis  of  the  revelations  in  "Fascinating 
"Womanhood."  Sent  in  plain  wrapper.  Psychology 
J*ress,Dept,4-K.  585  Kingsland  Avenue.  St.  I.uuIn.Mo. 


Choir-boy  in  Hollywood 
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His  father  taught  him  all  he  knew,  the 
Welshman's  hereditary  knowledge  of  singing. 
There  was  another  tutor  in  town  who  could 
help.  But  sooner  or  later  Allan  knew  that  to 
realize  his  dream  he  must  leave  Scranton  and 
study — maybe  abroad.  And  he  knew  that 
would  take  money — something  with  which  coal 
mining  Welsh  families  are  not  particularly 
blessed. 

At  eleven  he  got  his  first  job — running  an 
elevator  in  an  office  building.  The  few  dollars 
he  saved  vanished  with  the  expenses  of  starting 
high  school.  School  was  from  eight  to  one 
o'clock.  From  one  to  six  Allan  became  a  mes- 
senger boy.  He  delivered  clothes  first,  then 
valuables  for  a  bank.  Still  it  wasn't  enough  to 
keep  him  going  and  put  those  precious  nickels 
and  dimes  in  the  savings  bank,  too.  So  he 
worked  in  the  school  cafeteria  at  noon  and  on 
Saturdays  ran  a  concession  at  the  high  school 
games. 

High  school  wasn't  four  years  of  fun  for 
Allan  Jones,  as  it  is  for  most  kids.  But  there 
was  a  thrill  that  the  others  didn't  know — a 
thrill  that  came  every  time  the  teller  marked 
another  dollar  in  the  savings  book  that  was  to 
help  him  be  a  great  singer — some  day. 

Before  he  graduated  from  Scranton  Central 
High  School,  Allan  had  worked  as  a  chauffeur, 
a  baker's  helper  on  the  night  shift,  a  truck 
driver.  Summers  he  spent  in  the  mines,  deep 
down  below,  sweating  double  shifts,  sixteen 
hours  a  day — making  the  short  months  count 
for  the  pay  was  good  in  the  mines — fifty  cents 
an  hour.  His  body  was  strong,  and  his 
shoulders  were  wide,  and  he  worked  with  a  joy 
and  a  feverish  zeal,  because  graduation  was 
near  and  his  bank  balance  wasn't  what  it  would 
need  to  be  for  the  schooling  he  must  have  for 
his  voice. 


He  graduated  in  February — a  mid-term 
class.  There  wasn't  enough  in  the  bank  jet. 
He  went  down  into  the  mines  again,  double 
time  when  he  could  get  it.  Truck  driving, 
chain  bossing,  running  a  steam  shovel.  Back 
breaking,  sweat  pouring  labor.  From  early 
dawn  past  dusk. 

But  when  September  came  around  the  little 
book  showed  $1,500.  And  that  was  enough — 
what  his  father  had  never  had — enough  to 
break  away  from  the  mines  and  learn  to  sing, 
to  really  sing. 

All  the  time  he  had  sung  on  Sundays  in  the 
Scranton  church.  When  he  was  sixteen  he  had 
journeyed  to  Philadelphia  for  the  National 
''  Eisteddfod,"  a  singing  contest  held  wherever 
Welshmen  live.  Allan  had  come  back  to 
Scranton  with  the  first  prize  in  his  pocket  and 
renewed  faith  in  his  heart. 

\  V /HEN  you  have  planned  something  all  your 
w  life  and  the  time  finally  arrives,  you  often 
do  the  wrong  thing. 

Allan  went  in  the  fall  to  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, to  study  music.  He  should  have  gone  to 
New  York  City.  He  realized  it  after  a  short 
while  and  left.  Manhattan  is  an  expensive 
place.  Fortunately  the  minister  of  his  home- 
town church  could  help  him.  He  arranged  a 
scholarship  at  New  York  University,  a  job 
singing  at  the  University  Heights  church  and 
took  Allan  around  to  the  studios  of  vocal 
maestros.  Their  courses  were  expensive.  The 
$1,500  wouldn't  go  far.  One  of  them,  Claude 
Warford,  heard  him  sing. 

"  I'll  teach  you  for  nothing,"  he  said.  He 
did.  For  months  he  taught  Allan  all  he  knew. 
One  day  he  said : 

"You  must  go  to  Paris,  to  the  National 
Opera.    Felix  Leroux  can  help  you." 


As  Rembrandt  van  Rijn.  17th  century  Dutch  painter.  Charles  Laughton  brings  an- 
other of  his  expert  characterizations  to  the  screen.  It  is  produced  by  Alexander 
Korda's  London  Films.    Gertrude  Lawrence  and  Elsa  Lanchester  play  opposite  him 
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FRENCH  GIRL  MAKES  GOOD 

In  November  PHOTOPLAY  begins  the 
thrilling  life  story  of  one  of  the  most  thor- 
oughly feminine  and  fascinating  women  on 
the  screen — Claudette  Colbert.  Her  history 
is  as  heart-warming  and  emotional  as  the 
velvet-eyed  little  French  girl  herself. 
Brought  up  in  the  cosmopolitan  atmosphere 
of  the  Continent,  at  the  age  of  six  she  was 
hurled  into  a  cold  and  frightening  new 
world — America.  Her  story  reads  like  a 
novel,  and  it  always  spells  "Romance." 
Read  it  and  see  for  yourself  in  November 

PHOTOPLAY 

On  the  Newsstands  October  10th 


Allan's  pile  was  badly  melted. 

"How  much  will  it  take?" 

"About  nine  hundred  dollars." 

"I'll  get  the  money,"  said  Allan  Jones. 

He  hadn't  the  faintest  notion  how.  But  he 
had  always  found  a  "how"  somehow.  That  is 
the  secret  of  Allan  Jones'  success  story,  hard 
work  and  the  knack  of  doing  something  about 
his  problems. 

He  went  back  to  Scranton  and  announced  a 
concert.  All  the  music-loving  Welshmen 
around  those  parts  gathered  to  hear  their  boy 
sing.    He  raised  $1,100  that  night. 

He  studied  in  Paris  all  summer  with  side 
trips  to  London  for  oratorio  instruction  under 
Sir  Henry  Wood. 

He  came  back  the  next  year  to  polish  his 
French  and  study  opera.  The  Deauville  Opera 
company  signed  him  as  guest  star. 

One  night  in  Deauville  a  French  aristocrat, 
Raoul  Duval,  who  had  admired  his  singing  in 
"Manon,"  invited  Allan  to  his  home. 

"You  will  be  going  to  Paris,"  he  said,  "you 
must  call  on  my  sister  and  myself." 

Allan  called.  He  was  surprised  that  a  sizable 
gathering  was  there  to  greet  him.  Several 
names  he  had  heard  before.  Titles  and  nobility. 
One  elderly  woman  seemed  particularly  inter- 
ested in  him.    A  Mrs.  Armstrong. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "what  are  you  going  to 
sing  for  me?" 

"I  haven't  a  program  arranged,"  said  Allan. 
"  I  didn't  know — " 

"What?  You  were  going  to  sing  for  me 
without  even  arranging  a  program?" 

The  way  she  seemed  to  take  charge  of  the 
situation  rather  nettled  Allan.  She  told  him 
where  to  stand,  what  to  sing,  how  to  act.  Sev- 
eral times  he  was  at  the  point  of  a  sharp  reply. 

His  friend  Duval  took  him  outside. 

" I  apologize,"  he  said,  "but  I  introduced  her 
purposely  as  '  Mrs.  Armstrong.'  I  thought  you 
might  be  nervous,  I  wanted  her  to  hear  you. 
Her  name  is  really  Madame  Melba." 

For  a  long  time  Nellie  Melba  wrote  Allan 
encouraging  and  helpful  letters.  She  thought 
he  had  a  future,  and  she  was  right. 

He  sang  at  the  Philharmonic  with  Anna 
Case  when  he  had  just  turned  twenty-one,  in 
Carnegie  Hall,  on  the  air  with  the  NBC  Light 
Opera  Company,  for  recordings.  He  opened 
the  new  Rockefeller  Memorial  Church.  His 
concert  fees  mounted.  He  couldn't  get  over 
the  habit  of  hard  work.  His  eyes  were  on  the 
Metropolitan. 

He  had  saved  around  $17,000,  and.  like 
everyone  else  in  those  days,  he  seemed  to  be 
doubling  it  weekly  in  the  stock  market. 

Then  came  the  crash.  It  swept  away  his 
savings  and  changed  the  whole  picture. 

The  future  of  opera  was  suddenly  obscured. 


It  was  a  luxury  which  even  New  York  couldn't 
afford.  Allan  had  married  and  the  responsi- 
bilities of  a  family  were  approaching. 

When  St.  Bartholomew's  church  offered  him 
$3,000  a  year  to  sing  each  Sunday,  he  snapped 
at  the  chance. 

But  he  fretted  until  he  could  figure  out  a  new 
tack  to  work  on.  The  habit  of  work  is  a  per- 
nicious thing.  When  a  man  is  used  to  it  and 
loses  it,  he  loses  his  reason  for  living. 

Allan  talked  his  plight  over  with  himself  and 
with  his  friends,  including  his  old  teacher, 
Claude  Warford. 

"  You  must  leam  to  act,"  they  told  him,  "as 
well  as  sing.  That  is  your  future  now.  It  will 
mean  work." 

That  was  all  the  advice  he  needed.  If  it 
meant  work  he  was  all  for  it.  A  chance  at  the 
leading  role  in  "Boccacio"  resulted  in  an 
artistic  success  but  a  dismal  financial  failure. 
But  it  led  to  a  contract  with  the  Shuberts  and 
plenty  of  hard  work. 

Allan  Jones  spent  all  of  his  time  from  then 
until  he  came  to  Hollywood  last  year  traveling 
in  plays  and  operettas.  One  night  stands,  road 
tours,  provincial  engagements,  municipal 
operas,  even  a  state  fair.  "Floradora,"  "Bit- 
tersweet," "The  Student  Prince,"  "Show- 
boat," "Blossom  Time,"  "Cyrano." 

His  family  broke  up.  He  and  his  wife  sepa- 
rated, she  took  his  son  with  her.  Work  was  all 
he  had. 

W/HEN  he  first  came  to  Hollywood,  not 
**  quite  a  year  ago,  under  contract  to  M-G-M, 
Allan  Jones  was  miserable.  There  was 
nothing  for  him  to  do.  His  spirit  touched  a 
new  low  when  they  finally  put  him  in  a 
crooner's  bit  in  ''Reckless."  He  sang  "Every- 
thing's Been  Done  Before,"  and  the  very 
words  seemed  a  mocking  jest. 

Everything  that  had  been  done  before — 
his  years  of  toil  in  the  mines,  his  frantic, 
desperately  striving  youth,  his  study,  his 
resolutions  and  his  denials— all  of  this  had 
come  to  what? 

A  couple  of  days  work  crooning  a  popular 
ditty — then  desolate  idleness. 

But  of  course  that's  the  way  in  Hollywood. 
Utterly  downcast  one  minute — riding  the 
clouds  the  next 

And  how  could  he  know  that  a  crooner's 
bit  would,  in  this  strange  place,  hook  onto  a 
rising  star?  Not  after  long  weary  months  of 
work — but  right  now? 

Mian  Jones  thinks  the  world  is  a  pretty 
much  all  right  place  now.  He's  working. 
He's  been  working  ever  since  they  picked  him 
for  "A  Night  at  the  Opera." 

And  it  looks  as  if  he'll  be  working  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 


For  Real  Beauty,  You  Must  Have 
a  Soft,  Alluring  Skin  —  Free 
From  Pimples  and  Blemishes 


S' 


iMOOTH,  satiny  shoulders  —  lovely 
skin    "all    over" — a   radiantly   clear, 
youthful  complexion — men  admire  them  and 
modern  style  demands  them. 

To  be  truly  lovely,  you  must  rid  all  your  skin 
of  ugly  blemishes — end  pimples  and  eruptions 
on  face  and  body — have  a  lovely  complexion 
from  head  to  toe.  And  thousands  are  doing  it, 
with  complete  success. 

Doctors  know  that  the  real  cause  of  ugly 
blemishes  is  often  a  lack  of  Vitamin  B  Com- 
plex. With  this  vital  element  lacking,  intestinal 
nerves  and  muscles  become  weak  and  sluggish. 
Poisons  accumulate  in  the  body.  And  constant 
skin  eruptions  result  to  rob  you  of  beauty. 

In  such  cases,  pleasant-tasting  Yeast  Foam 
Tablets  work  wonders.  This  pure,  dry  yeast 
supplies  Vitamin  B  Complex  in  ample  quanti- 
ties— strengthens  intestinal  nerves  and  muscles, 
and  restores  natural  functions.  Poisons  are 
thrown  off.  And  the  skin  quickly  clears — be- 
comes smooth  and  lovely. 

Start  now  to  win  real,  alluring  beauty.  Try 
Yeast  Foam  Tablets  to  restore  your  skin  to 
youthful  loveliness,  as  they  have  brought  beauty 
to  so  many  others 

Ask  your  druifist  for  )  east  I  nam 

I ''ablets  today  —  and  t ,  fuse 

substitutes. 


€^  g   ^ £,  f       Mail  Coupon 
*^*'/H.£r9        for  Trial  Sample 


NORTHWESTERN   YEAS']    CO    I 
1750  N.  Ashland   Av.,  Chicago,  III 
I       Please  send   FREE  TRIM,   sample  of  Yi 
I   Foam  Tablets     (Only  1  sample  per  family  wil         1 
.  sent  i  P  10-36  \ 

I    Name 


Address 

■ 


Slalc 
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Or^^ 


in  your  hair  by  grooming  it  regularly  with 
Nestle  CoIoRinse.  This  harmless/  vegetable 
coloring  compound  will  help  to  eradicate 
streaks,  bring  out  the  hidden  beauty  of  your 
hair,  and  restore  the  highlights  and  lustre. 
Easy  to  use  —  and  easy  to  wash  out.  A 
package  of  £  rinses,  at  all  5  and  lo  cent 
stores,  lotf. 


COLORINSE 

A  O/fjtfiAXlU  PRODUCT 


at  home: 

I  Learn  to  color  photos  and  miniatures 

)il.  No  previous  experience  needed.  Good 
land.     Send    for    free    booklet.     "Make 


ANY  PHOTO  ENLARGED 


47 


Size  8xlO  inches 
or  smaller  if  desired 

Same  price  for  full  length 
or  bust  form,  groups,  I. 
BCapes,  pet   animals,    < 
or     enlargements     of 
part  of  group  picture.  Safe 

.:!<>.  °r,Einal   phoU>   3for$1.00 
SEND  NO  MONEY ^stsm„aJpp»hhS 

b]  and  within  a  week  you  will  receive 
your  beautiful  enlargement,  guaranteed  fade- 
is  postman  47c  plus  postage  — or  send  49c 
with  order  and  we  pay  postage.  Big  16x20- 
inch  enlargement  sent  C.  O.  D.  78c  plus  poet- 
age  or  send  80c  and  we  pay  postage.  Take  advantage  of  thi 
offer  now.  Send  your  photos  today.  Specify  size  wanted. 

STANDARD  ART  STUDIOS 
104  S.  Jefferson  St.  Dept.ilfi   rv.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


i  amazing 


Good-bve 

tan  AND  FRECKLES 


Don't   Let  ^^ 

SUN-BAKED  SKIN 
TURN    SALLOW 

Lighten  and  freshen  your  skin 
as  thousands  of  women  have 
done  for  25  years.  Apply  this 
dainty  cream  nightly  and  watch 
it  clear  away  the  tell-tale  marks 
of  the  hot  summer  sun. 


SOLO  ON 


Sylvia  Returns— to  Restore  You  to  Beauty 

[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  65  ] 


shudder  to  think  of  it,  myself.  She  probably 
loo.  That's  why  she  keeps  herself  so 
physically  fit.  She  knows  the  value  of  slender- 
ness.  And  I  want  you  to  know  it.  When  you 
realize  it  means  health  and  beauty  for  you, 
you'll  get  busy. 

While  we're  on  the  subject  of  hips  let  me 
warn  you  not  to  sit  too  much.  Sitting  is  a 
spreader-outer.  If  you're  out  motoring,  when 
the  boy  friend  stops  for  gas,  hop  out  of  the  car 
and  take  a  walk.  Walk  down  the  road  and  let 
him  overtake  you  when  the  car  is  finally  re- 
fueled. If  some  gallant  gentleman  on  the  sub- 
way refuses  to  give  you  his  seat,  thank  him 
kindly,  and  reach  for  the  strap.  He's  doing 
you  a  favor,  he's  considering  your  hips.  I 
know  you're  saying,  "Gosh,  Sylvia,  I  stand 
up  all  day.  It  just  wears  me  down."  Well, 
darlings,  it  isn't  the  fact  that  you're  standing 
that  wears  you  down.  It's  all  that  excess 
baggage  you're  carrying  around  that  puts  a 
strain  on  your  poor  feet.  Lie  on  your  back 
and  put  a  hundred  and  thirty  pound  bag  of 
meal  on  your  tummy,  and  see  how  long  you 
can  stand  it.  Overweight  in  any  position  is  a 
burden.  And  of  course  you  don't  help  matters 
any  with  your  eating.  You'll  run  into  a  drugstore 
for  lunch  and  order  a  "choc  malt,"  and  in- 
variably the  fatter  the  gal,  the  more  strongly 
she'll  shout  that  she  wants  a  "double  rich  one." 
The  fact  that  she  can  hardly  get  up  on  the 
stool  doesn't  matter,  she's  going  to  have  that 
"choc  malt." 

All  right,  all  right,  business  girls,  it's  your 


turn  now.  I  know  that  your  complaint  is, 
"  I  have  to  sit  all  day  and  that  makes  me  spread." 
Well,  the  gentleman  of  the  subway  was  meant 
especially  for  you.  And  here's  something  that 
should  make  you  sit  up  and  tike  notice. 
Sounds  like  I'm  contradicting  myself  when  I 
say,  "you  can  reduce  your  hips,  while  you're 
sitting!"  That  ought  to  please  you  office 
workers.  You  can  do  this  right  at  your  desk: 
Sit  up  straight  in  your  chair,  legs  outstretched 
and  crossed  at  the  ankles.  Slyly  drop  a  pencil 
on  the  floor,  just  under  the  chair  on  the  right. 
Take  a  look,  is  the  boss  coming?  Xo?  O.K. 
Go  ahead.  Now  bend  over  to  the  left  and  reach 
under  the  chair  and  pick  up  the  pencil  with  the 
left  hand.  If  you've  placed  it  properly  on  the 
right  side,  you're  going  to  have  to  reach  to  get 
it.  That's  what  I  want.  You'll  get  a  swell 
pull  on  the  right  side  and  flatten  out  that 
bump  on  top  of  the  hip.  At  the  same  time  on 
the  left  side,  you're  smashing  off  the  other 
bump,  by  squeezing  the  flesh  between  the  hip 
bone  and  the  lower  rib.  Repeat  on  the  other 
side.  Keep  your  body  well  back  against  the 
back  of  the  chair.  In  bending  over  and  reach- 
ing under,  go  straight  to  the  side.  Even  better, 
a  little  backward.  Use  the  hand  that's  not 
reaching  to  balance  yourself.  Get  the  idea? 
Do  this  as  many  times  during  the  day  as  you 
can.  The  nice  part  about  it  is,  if  the  boss 
catches  you,  you  don't  have  to  fib  when  he 
asks  you,  "What's  going  on  here?"  Just  smile 
sweetly  and  say,  "Nothing,  sir,  I  just  dropped 
my  pencil!" 


AT  DRUG 
AND  DEPARTMENT  STORES 


Flying  East  ior  the  opening  of  "The  Road  to  Glory."  June  Lang  made 
sure  she  had  her  PHOTOPLAY  to  read  on  the  way.  In  New  York  she  posed 
for  Albert  Stewart's  new  war  Memorial,  being  the  model  for  the  war  bride 
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And  of  course,  darlings,  the  "choc  malts" 
and  "three-deckers"  are  out  for  you,  too.  I 
intended  to  give  you  all  a  general  reducing 
diet  this  time,  but  I've  got  to  do  a  lot  of  work 
on  those  muddy  complexions,  so  if  you  want 
that  general  reducing  diet  in  a  hurry,  just  send 
for  it.  In  the  meantime,  cut  down  on  your 
starches  and  heavy  gravies.  Go  easy  on  the 
puddings  and  rich  pastries.  Eat  plenty  of 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  unless  you 
want  to  catch  the  dickens,  do  the  exercises 
I've  given  you  here. 

Now  for  the  complexion.  Listen  to  me, 
children!  If  I  catch  another  one  of  you 
squeezing  blackheads  or  any  other  skin  erup- 
tions, I'm  through  with  you!  If  you  haven't 
any  more  respect  for  your  poor  faces  than  to 
bruise  and  mark  them  with  such  nonsense, 
then  there's  no  reason  for  me  to  bother.  You 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  those  pimples  come 
from  the  inside,  caused  by  the  rich,  gooey 
foods  that  you  cram  into  your  system.  If  you 
pop  them,  they'll  come  back  again  unless  you 
get  busy  and  clear  them  up  from  the  inside. 

Of  course  you  must  give  your  skin  the 
proper  external  care  too.  With  all  the  creams 
and  lotions  on  the  market  these  days,  there's 
no  excuse  for  any  of  you  not  to  shop  around 
and  find  the  cream  that  will  do  the  work  for 
you.  Whatever  it  is,  see  that  it  cleanses  deeply 
and  keeps  the  skin  well  lubricated  and  soft. 

Norma  Shearer  has  one  of  the  loveliest  com- 
plexions in  Hollywood.  It's  like  peaches  and 
cream.  (Incidentally,  she  eats  the  peaches, 
but  passes  up  the  cream.)  She  never  takes  a 
chance  with  her  complexion.  She  realizes  what 
a  valuable  asset  it  is  to  a  woman's  beauty. 
You  don't  catch  that  gal  taking  all  the  natural 
oils  out  of  her  skin,  by  the  beach  frying  process, 
or  allowing  dirt  and  stale  powder  to  clog  up 
the  pores  and  cause  blackheads.     No  sir! 

Now  I'm  going  to  give  you  one  of  my  most 
potent  complexion  diets.  It's  a  special  diet  I 
created  for  Jean  Harlow,  and  you  can  have  a 
skin  as  clear  as  Jean's  no  matter  what  your 
natural  tone,  if  you'll  follow  it. 

First  I  want  to  tell  you  how  to  prepare  some 
f  r.iit  juice  that  you  must  use.  Do  this.  With- 
out rinsing,  cook  a  quart  of  raspberries  or 
blackberries,  currants,  cherries  or  strawberries, 
in  enough  water  to  cover.  When  it  begins  to 
boil,  remove  from  fire  and  put  fruit  in  a  cloth 
bag,  let  the  juice  drain  through  overnight. 

K  IOW  here's  the  diet:  Once  every  month 
'  ^(during  that  difficult  period),  for  at  least 
three  days,  do  this:  drink  a  glass  of  the  fruit  juice 
mentioned  above,  first  thing  in  the  morning. 


(If  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  fresh  fruit,  sub- 
stitute tomato  juice.)  Two  hours  later,  drink 
a  glass  of  skimmed  milk,  and  another  an  hour 
before  lunch.  For  lunch,  have  a  bowl  of  fresh 
vegetable  soup.  Eat  the  vegetables.  At  two 
o'clock,  a  glass  of  skimmed  milk,  and  at  four, 
another.  At  dinner,  vegetable  soup  again. 
Or  for  a  change  you  can  have  beef  broth  with 
barley.  At  seven  o'clock,  skimmed  milk  again. 
And  also  at  nine.  Just  before  going  to  bed, 
drink  a  glass  of  grapefruit  juice. 

The  liquid  diet  is  for  three  days.  The 
rest  of  the  time,  follow  my  reducing  diet.  Or 
you  can  change  off  and  follow  this:  For  break- 
fast: The  juice  of  half  a  lemon  in  a  glass  of 
water.  Any  fresh  fruit  in  season.  Two  thin 
slices  of  whole  wheat  toast,  well  done  and  thinly 
buttered.  Black  coffee.  (No  sugar.)  At  eleven 
o'clock  have  a  glass  of  orange  juice.  Lunch: 
Any  green  salad.  This  is  particularly  good: 
Lettuce  and  tomato  salad  with  two  heaping 
tablespoonfuls  of  cottage  cheese.  (Lemon  juice 
dressing.)  A  couple  of  rye  wafers.  Glass  of 
skimmed  milk  or  buttermilk.  Four  o'clock  have 
a  glass  of  tomato  juice.  Dinner:  Plenty  of  celery. 
Clear  soup.  Any  grilled  or  broiled  meat.  Cut 
off  the  fat.  (No  gravy.)  Two  green  vegetables. 
Watercress,  endive  or  lettuce  for  salad  (little 
French  dressing).  Berries,  sherbert,  cup  cus- 
tard or  fruit  gelatine  (no  whipped  cream)  for 
dessert.     Demitasse. 

Remember,  though,  diet  alone  will  not 
accomplish  results  correctly.  Exercise  alone 
will  not  do  it.  The  two  go  hand  in  hand  like  a 
couple  of  happy  kids. 

My  ideal  for  you  is  perfection,  and  I  won't 
let  you  stop  until  you  have  it.  You  can  make 
this  winter  the  best  one  you've  ever  known  if 
you  start  plugging  now.  Don't  spare  your- 
selves when  you  make  an  estimate.  I  don't  spare 
you  when  I  answer  your  questions,  when  I  tell 
you  how  to  improve  yourselves.  Besides  mama 
here,  you  have  only  three  friends  who  will  tell 
you  the  brutal  truth.  Those  three  friends  are 
your  mirror,  scales  and  your  tape  measure. 
Consult  them.  Consult  me.  I'll  always  give 
it  to  you  straight  from  the  shoulder. 


Impeccable  grooming  is  a  sure  way  to 
good  looks.  Cosmetic  requisites  and 
where  to  buy  them,  the  perfect  home 
manicure — are  ready  for  you  now  in  our 
new  leaflet  "Autumn  Faces  Turn  Fair" 
if  you  will  send  in  a  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope  to  Carolyn  Van 
Wyck.  Photoplay  Magazine.  122  East 
42nd  Street.  New  York  City. 


All  Hollywood's  Playing  This  Game 


There  will  come  a  night  soon,  mark  our 
words,  when  you  won't  be  able  to  find  the 
"Monopoly"  set,  when  there  won't  be  52  cards 
in  any  of  the  decks,  when  somebody's  lost  the 
dice  and  when  everyone  is  sitting  conveniently 
in  a  circle  around  your  living  room,  thinking 
they  should  have  gone  to  a  show  instead  of 
coming  here.     So  then  what  do  you  do? 

You  can  do  this.  You  hand  out  little  pads 
of  paper  and  pencils  to  everybody  (there 
should  be  six  or  more),  remarking  brightly  to 
their  raised  eyebrows  that  "we  are  going  to 
play  'Questionbox,  another  new  Hollywood 
game.'"    It's  very  simple: 

Everybody  whispers  a  question  to  the  person 
on  his  right — any  darn  question,  the  sillier  the 
better — and  he  answers  it,  also  in  a  whisper. 
You  write  on  your  pad  the  question  you  were 
asked,  and  the  answer  you  were  given;  that's 
all  you  have  to  know  when  the  game  starts. 

Not  clear?    Listen:  there  arc  in  this  room  six 


people,  peculiarly  named  "A,"  "B,"  "C",  "D," 
"E"  and  "F."  "A"  whispers  to  "B,"  "What 
would  you  do  if  you  found  yourself  alone  with 
a  howling  dog?"  "B"  titters  back,  "I'd  leave 
him  howl!"  Then  "B"  asks  his  own  original 
question  of  "C,"  "C"  answers  it,  and  so  on 
around  the  circle.  "B"  scribbles  down  what 
"A"  asked  and  what  "C"  answered — progres- 
sively every  one  else  is  doing  the  same  thing. 

Then  you  start.  "A"  asks  "D"  the  qui  tior 
"A"  got  from  "F."  "D"  replies  with  the  an- 
swer he  got  from  "E."  And  when  the  room 
has  quieted  down  the  others  trade  bark  and 
forth  until  everybody's  had  a  chance  to  be 
funny.  You  have  to  adapt  your  answers  to  fit 
gender  and  circumstance,  of  .course.  If  some- 
one asks  "A."  "What  would  you  dp  if  you 
found  your  aunt  in  an  open  boat""  "A" 
would  have  to  reply,  "  I'd  leave  h  r  howl"  .  .  . 

But  after  awhile  you'll  learn  to  plan  out  the 
comedy  in  advance. 
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I  MORLEY, 
in    Co- 
pictures. 


Dramatic  —  brilliant  —  thrilling! 

—  the  advance-Fall  collection  of 
stunning  Hubrite  frocks  is  now 
showing  at  your  favorite  shop! 
Make  your  selection  from  these 
triumphs  in  inexpensive  smartness 

—  today! 

I  ntt!  —  Write  now  for  Florence 
Joy's  "Fall  Fashion  Pre-Vue"  illustrating 
many  styles  —  and  name  of  Huhrtte  store 
nearest  you. 
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FOR   INEXPENSIVE    SMARTNESS 
BOSTON  MASSACHUSEI  IS 
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PARAMOUNT  PICTURES 

Youthful  Beauty  begins  with  perfection 
underneath,  thus  V-ETTE  "Whirlpool" 
Brassiere  is  used  in  Paramount  Pictures 
exclusively. 

"Whirlpool"  stitched  pockets  mold  and 
strengthen,  keep  breasts  separate  and  always 
uplifted.  Contour  is  built  in  with  patented 
"Whirlpool"  stitching  to  actually  maintain 
proper  shape  and  fit  despite  long  wear  and 
laundering.  Adjustable  shoulder  straps. 
Styles  for  every  type  of  bust—  "peaked"  with 
or  "rounded"  without  Whirlpool  stitching. 

"Her  Secret"  No  Bak  Brassiere  ..  .Used 
exclusively  in  Paramount  Pictures  with  all 
low-cut  apparel. 

See  V-ETTE  and  "Her  Secret"  now  at 
leading  stores  and  specialty  shops. 

1  WRITE  for  STYLE  FOLDER  GIVING 
NAME  of  YOUR  FAVORITE  STORE 

HOLLYWOOD-MAXWELL  COMPANY 

6771  Hollywood  Blvd.  •  Hollywood,  Calif. 
Creators  of  "The  Hollywood1*  and  NuVu  Bras 


FREE 


fytgOe 


WHIRLPOOL 
BRASSIERE 


Want  to  Reduce? 

TURN    TO    INSIDE   BACK   COVER  NOW 


Tint  away  the 

STREAKS 
of  GRAY 

/  Test  Bottle  \ 

Ifkeej 

Let  us  show  you  the  way 
to  bring  color  to  every  fading  strand. 
This  way  SAFE.  No  experience  re- 
quired. Just  tell  us  the  color  you  want 
your  hair.  We'll  send  complete  Test  Pack- 
age FREE.  Or  get  full-sized  bottle  from 
druggist  on  money-back  guarantee. 

Simply  apply  to  single  lock  snipped 
from  hair.  See  results  this  way.  Color 
comes:  black,  brown,  auburn,  blonde. 
Hair  stays  soft  and  lustrous. 

FItFF  Millions  of  men  and  women 

M    ■•*-^"^  have  sent  for  this  free   test. 

rw^-M^  cinn  You  run    no   risk.    Convince 

■    !.«  ^   I  yourself.  Just  mall  coupon. 

—MARY  T.  GOLDMAN— i 

2447  Goldman  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Name. 
Street . 
City.. 


.  State. 
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Color  of  your  hair? ' 


volume  and  range  .  .  ."  " — Xelson  Eddy,  as 
Amonasro,  had  an  electrifying  effect  on  the 
audience  .  .  ."  " — pulsated  with  the  style  and 
authority  of  the  great  artist,  the  artist  who  can- 
not be  denied  .  .  ." 

The  huge  pounding  drive  wheels  of  locomo- 
tives would  roar  down  the  screen  and  give  forth 
smoke  and  the  impression  of  travel;  you  would 
somehow  be  made  to  know  that  this  solemn 
youth  had  found  his  fame  and  his  great  success 
— almost  his  star.  Not  quite,  of  course;  to 
most  singers  the  honor  of  offering  concerts 
under  the  baton  of  such  conductors  as  Leopold 
Stokowski,  Alexander  Smallens.  Fritz  Reiner. 
Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  Sir  Hamilton  Harty, 
Min-il  llcrt/  I  .ugrtu-  <  Irmandy.  \lhert  (  'oates, 
Ottorino  Respighi  would  be  sufficient  cause  for 
smugness — but  to  Nelson  it  was  still  (and  only) 
the  route  to  a  higher  place. 

I IE  sang  to  increasing   applause,  with  the 

'  '  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,  the  Los  Angeles  Sym- 
phony, the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony,  the  Detroit  Symphony  in  con- 
certs and  oratorios.  Radio  discovered  him  .  .  . 

And  finally  it  was  1933.  and  Spring  and  the 
Los  Angeles  music  season  had  opened  with  a 
blast  of  cellos,  and  Nelson  had  been  signed  for  a 
concert  at  the  Philharmonic.  Movie  people  al- 
ways have  first  advance  reservations  for  every 
genuine  musical  event  that  reaches  California,  so 
that  when  he  stepped  on  the  stage  for  his 
opening  song,  ermine  made  white  patches  in 
the  audience,  and  diamonds  glittered  there. 

They  didn't,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  impress 
Nelson  terribly.  He  sang  with  natural  ease, 
doing  his  best,  not  because  he  was  appearing 
for  Hollywood  celebrities  but  because  this  was 
his  profession  and  his  cause.  During  an  in- 
termission a  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  studio 
scout  said  to  his  guest,  "That  boy  really  has  a 
remarkable  voice." 

"More  than  that."  said  the  guest.  "He's 
got  distinction  and  personality  and  grace. 
Handsome,  too." 

"Looks  like  a  natural,"  *.he  scout  said. 

His  friend  nodded.     "Looks  like  it." 

The  studio  called  the  next  day.  Mr.  Eddy 
would  report  at  the  Culver  City  plant  at  his 
earliest  convenience,  please,  for  a  screen  test; 
if  he  photographed  well,  the  studio  implied, 
Mr.  Eddy  might  receive  a  contract. 

"I'm  not  sure  I  want  one,"  Nebon  told  the 
phone;  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire  some- 
body fainted.  He  decided,  anyway,  to  think 
about  it. 

A  ND  you  must  know  the  rest  of  his  story. 
'  ^  You  must  know  that  of  course  his  screen 
test  was  the  most  exciting  that  had  hit  Metro 
in  years;  that  (in  New  York)  Nelson  signed  a 
long  term  contract  at  a  comparatively  small 
sal  try,  that  after  long  months  of  waiting  and 
wondering,  during  which  he  had  time  for  a 
successful  and  remunerative  concert  tour,  they 
told  him  he  might,  if  he  liked,  sing  one  number 
in  Crawford's  "  Dancing  Lady." 

America,  stung  with  this  hypodermic,  re- 
acted. It  went  home  from  its  scattered 
theaters  and  sat  down  at  its  collective  desk 
wrote  letters,  and  letters,  and  letters,  and 
letters.  So  that  the  studio,  impressed  but  -till 
cautious,  thought  it  safe  to  let  this  Voice  loose 
in  "Student  Tour." 
The  fan  mail  tripled. 


Nelson  Eddy  took  a  tremendous  house  in 
Beverly  Hills,  bought  cars,  engaged  servants, 
and  with  his  mother  created  the  first  genuine 
home  they'd  ever  had. 

Here,  of  course,  is  drama  wrapped  around 
with  restraint,  an  unbelievable  success  story 
made  believable  when  you  have  talked  with 
Nelson  for  ten  minutes.  Because  when  you 
have  heard  his  quiet,  utterly  assured  voice  in 
casual  conversation,  when  you  have  watched  his 
eyes  reflect  calmly  the  very  definite  philosophy 
he  has  worked  out  for  himself,  then  suddenly 
you  understand  that  if  he  had  decided  on  the 
Presidency,  as  his  goal,  he  would  have  started 
methodically  and  carefully  on  the  political 
trail,  and  that  eventually  he  would  of  necessity 
have  been  made  President.  To  you,  after  ten 
minutes,  it  seems  as  simple  as  that. 

When  he  signed  the  contract  he  found  that, 
little  as  he  cared  for  it,  he  couldn't  just  take 
the  darn  thing  and  sit  on  it.  Not  for  a  minute. 
That  logical,  analytical,  purposeful  mind  began 
to  grind  relentlessly,  his  body,  so  used  to  work, 
cried  out  for  effort;  here,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  was  a  chance  to  flop  in  a  figurative  easy 
chair  and  during  six  months  of  every  year — 
the  time  he  allotted  himself  for  pictures  and 
Hollywood — to  catch  up  on  all  the  foolish 
pieces  of  life  that  left  his  pattern  incomplete. 
Time  for  nonsense  and  corner  tables  and  roller 
coasters  and  blue-hot  bands  and  love. 

So  he  apportioned  his  waking  hours  and  be- 
gan to  study,  as  he  always  has  and  always 
must,  the  immediate  problem  on  hand.  He 
found  out  what  makes  a  good  screen  actor  and 
set  about  becoming  one.  He  learned  that  there 
were  many  tricks  in  this  trade  and  that  among 
other  things  it  would  be  good  to  know  how  to 
photograph  better  than  anyone  else  in  the 
same  scene,  how  to  measure  up  in  a  sequence 
with  the  other  actors  in  it,  how  to  talk  and  sing 
so  that  the  sound  track  would  give  his  voice 
all  the  range  and  resonance  it  deserved. 

I IE  found  out  how  to  do  these  things,  and 

'did  them.  He  bought  a  recording  apparatus 
and  practiced  for  hours  in  front  of  it.  He 
puttered  around  in  the  developing  plant  and 
talked  with  cameramen;  he  went  up  into  the 
sound  booths  and  bothered  the  sound  men;  he 
watched  masters  of  the  picturemaking  art  at 
their  work. 

When  Louis  Mayer  decided  finally  to  take 
a  chance,  after  all.  and  make  a  Victor  Herbert 
piece  called  "Naughty  Marietta."  and  use 
Nelson  Eddy  opposite  Jeanette  MacDon.ild 
— he  was  ready.  He  walked  onto  the  set. 
this  new-to-Hollywood  young  person,  and 
without  ostentation  made  a  completely  supe- 
rior movie. 

The  fan  mail,  after  that,  reached  uncount- 
able proportions  and  caused  the  Culver  City 
post  office  to  add  another  man  to  its  studio 
beat. 

Nelson,  without  any  sense  of  complacency, 
packed  his  bags  ami  went  off  on  a  concert  tour 
where  In-  could  W  really  happy. 

We  -at  in  the  big  playroom  of  his  house  and 
talked  dispassionately  about  Xelson  Eddy  for 
two  hours.  He's  not  hard  to  take,  if  you  under- 
stand him. 

He  lias  the  easy  knack  of  self-analysis  and 
is  unashamed  of  what  he  funis — so  that  in  the 
end  you  get  a  clear,  unaffected  portrait  of  a 
young  man  who  is  happy  and  unhappy  at  the 
same  time. 
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I'd  heard  that  Nelson  gives  more  of  himself 
in  an  effort  to  please  his  public,  in  pictures  and 
on  his  concert  tours,  than  any  other  singer 
alive.  The  evening  papers,  one  night  last  fall, 
stated  succinctly  that  he  had  fainted  suddenly 
in  the  close  heat  of  a  broadcasting  station  in 
New  York — and  when  any  human  animal,  as 
robust  as  Nelson,  collapses  simply  from  ex- 
haustion, then  it's  pretty  obvious  how  relent- 
lessly the  machinery  has  been  pushing  itself. 

So  I  said,  "What's  all  this  about  slaving  on 
these  appearances  of  yours?  I've  always 
thought  it  was  by  way  of  being  a  vacation, 
with  a  little  singing  on  the  side  .  .  ."  And 
got  no  further.  His  irritated  voice  drowned 
me  out. 

"Yeah,"  he  said.  "Merely  four  solid 
months  of  creaking  trains  and  crushing  crowds 
and  concerts  every  other  night  and  every  avail- 
able moment  spent  rehearsing  and  arranging 
for  stopovers  and  signing  autographs  and 
squeezing  in  radio  broadcasts  and  answering 
mail  and  trying  to  catch  an  hour  or  two  of 
sleep  once  in  a  while.     Want  me  to  go  on?" 

"Yes." 

".  .  .  And  finding  an  evening  that  doesn't 
exist  to  try  out  a  program  on  a  small  town 
audience,  and  going  to  dinners  and  studying 
scores  at  breakfast  and  howling  down  petulant 
stage  managers  and  arranging  for  orchestras 
and  talking  with  conductors  and  rehearsing 
with  conductors  ar.d  orchestras.     And — " 

"Oh,  all  right,"  I  said  finally. 

"And  then,  of  course,"  Nelson  continued, 
"the  other  six  months  of  my  year  are  spent 
just  lazying  around  Hollywood  and  making  a 
movie.  The  program  then  is  really  simple. 
I  get  up  at  5:30  (4:30  if  it's  a  location  day) 
and  shower  and  do  some  exercises  and  grab 
breakfast  and  get  to  the  studio  a  little  before 
seven.  Then  make-up  and  costume,  a  half- 
hour  to  brush  up  on  my  lines,  and  an  hour  or 
two  for  interviews  or  conferences.  If  I'm  not 
on  the  radio,  I  work  at  the  set  until  six.  If 
there's  a  broadcast  coming  up,  I  leave  at  3:30, 
dash  home,  rehearse  with  my  accompanist  and 
then  drive  down  to  the  network  studio  for  the 
5:30  hour,  released  in  the  East.  There's 
usually  time  for  dinner  before  I  go  on  again  at 
8:30,  and  after  that,  if  I  feel  nice  and  peppy, 
I  go  home  and  study  the  next  day's  script  be- 


fore going  to  bed.  Otherwise  I  just  go  home 
and  go  to  bed. 

"And  the  rest  of  the  time  I  give  parties  and 
fall  in  and  out  of  love." 

"  When?"  I  grinned. 

"That's  just  it." 

Be  cynical  if  you  like,  but  money  really 
isn't  the  prime  motive  here — at  least  not  so  far 
as  his  motion  picture  contract  is  concerned. 
I'm  betraying  no  confidence,  because  most  of 
the  film  colony  know  it,  when  I  remark  to 
your  astonished  eyebrows  that  up  to  the  time 
this  article  was  written  Nelson  Eddy  made 
only  enough,  from  the  Hollywood  part  of  his 
career,  to  keep  going  a  house,  servants, 
secretary,  accompanist  and  a  couple  of  cars; 
Metro  had  never  raised  his  salary,  nor  so  much 
as  allowed  him  a  loan  period,  with  other 
studios  on  their  knees  holding  out  wistful  cartes 
blanche. 

TKOM  his  concert  tours  and  from  radio, 
'  Nelson  told  me,  he  garners  his  real  income — 
from  eight  to  ten  thousand  a  week.  It's  only 
when  his  picture  bosses  say  to  him,  "Why 
don't  you  give  up  this  running  around  over 
the  country  singing  in  little  jerk-water  towns? 
Stay  here  and  we'll  raise  your  salary,"  that  he 
needs  must  snort  bitterly  into  his  sheet  music. 

After  all! 

But  during  the  last  week  or  two  the  powers 
that  be  seem  to  have  awakened  from  their 
stupor.  They  have  called  him  into  sanctums, 
they  have  waved  expressive  hands,  they  have 
mentioned  sums  of  money. 

"So  maybe  I  was  wrong  after  all,"  he  said, 
frowning  a  little.  "Maybe  I'll  have  to  break 
my  neck  for  the  picture  business  just  as  I  have 
for  music — not  that  I  wouldn't  have  anyway. 
That  idealism  of  mine  cropping  up  again." 

"  It'll  suffocate  you  in  this  town,"  I  told  him, 
"if  you  stay  here  long  enough." 

He  smiled.  "A  thing  you've  built  your  life 
on  doesn't  die  in  three  years.  And  in  three 
years  I'll  have  money  enough  to  thumb  my 
nose  at  Hollywood  and  pictures.  I'm  pretty 
lucky,  you  see,  because  what  I  want  from  life 
and  from  the  future,  I'm  in  a  position  to  have; 
not  very  many  can  say  that." 

"This  future  of  yours — ?"  I  hinted  curiously. 

"Well,  it'll  consist  mostly  of  real  singing." 


Frank  Lawton  and  his  lovely  wife.  Evelyn  Laye.  outside  the  Lamaze  just 
before  they  left  for  a  vacation  in  England.  With  them  is  tall  Brian  Aherne. 
whose  many  admirers  will  be  glad  to  hear  he  has  been  signed  by  Sam 
Goldwyn    to     appear    opposite    Merle     Oberon     in     "Love     Under    Fire" 
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EvKKYBODY  loves  the  excitement  and 
gaiety  of  life  in  a  big  town.  Nobody  be- 
grudges the  extra  time  and  trouble  it 
takes  to  protect  her  skin  from  city  life 
...  the  extra  cosmetics  she  has  to  buy 
to  smooth  away  tired  lines  and  banish 
oily  grime  and  dust  .  .  .  BUT— 

Somebody  is  likely  to  forget  that  the 
same  menaces  from  which  she  guards 
her  face  are  showing  in  her  eyes.  That 
city  nerves  mean  tired,  drawn  eyes  .  .  . 
that  dust,  smoke,  late  hours  cause  lack- 
luster, strain,  pink,  unattractive  edges 
which  cosmetics  cannot  hide. 

There's  just  one  way  to  have  and  keep 
clear,  shining  eyes  of  beauty  in  the  city. 
Get  a  big  bottle  of  IBATH.  Bathe  your 
eyes  with  it  at  the  same  time  you  bathe 
your  face  .  .  .  and  just  as  frequently. 
This  cool,  soothing  eye  refreshment  is 
a  cosmetic  and  a  beauty  treatment  for 
your  eyes  themselves  ...  as  well  as  a 
harmless  physician's  formula.  50c  for 
the  big  blue  bottle  at  local  stores.  Try 
it . . .  and  see  the  difference  in  your  eyes! 


TELL-TALE 

EYES 


ibath 

McKESSON  &  ROBBINS 
Manufacturing   Chemists  fine*  1833 
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>^BL0nDES! 


■K  and  in-between  shades!  Help  your  hair 
to  more  beauty!  Noted  stylists  agree  that 
a  color  rinse  is  as  necessary  to  true  beauty 
as  lipstick  and  rouge.  Golden  Glint  Rinse 
imparts  natural  sunlight  tints  and  subtle 
tones  to  every  shade  of  hair  —  quickly, 
easily.  Not  a  dye — not  a  bleach. 

-tc  One  rinse  powder  for  all  shades:  Due 
to  the  exclusive  Golden  Glint  formula— 
by  simply  varying  the  amount  of  water 
used — you  achieve  an  accurate  and  natural 
color  emphasis  for  your  individual  hair 
shade,  which  is  not  possible  with  the  stand- 
ard color  classifications  found  in  other 
products. 

2  packages:  Golden  Glint  Shampoo  (ideal 
before  a  rinse)  contains  1  shampoo,  1  rinse; 
Golden  Glint  Rinse  contains  two  rinses. 
At  All  Cosmetic  Counters  ..-.-• 
4t  The  price  is  small,  the  effect  priceless! 

FREE  Rinse  Sample!  Write  Golden  Glint 
Co.,  Inc.,    (Dept.  B),  Seattle,  U.S.A. 

(Offer  expires  Dec.   1,    1936) 
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Fat   in   Spots? 

TURN   TO    INSIDE    BACK   COVER    NOW 
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•  Glowing  with  vitality,  smooth  and  love- 
ly, that's  the  way  your  skin  looks  when 
you  use  Chamberlain's  —the  lotion  that 
satinizes.  Ideal  for  hands,  arms  and  skin, 
Chamberlain's  smooths  away  roughness, 
irritation,  chapping;  reveals  unsuspected 
beauty.  Not  sticky,  greasy  or  gummy;  it 
< I r i I.-.-,  quickly.  At  all  toilet  goods  counters. 
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chamberlain  Laboratories,  Inc., 

I  >e    Moines.  Iowa 

i  lea  e  send  free  tria:  size  of  your  lotion. 
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He  paused,  trying  to  integrate  his  ideas  into 
precise  sentences.  "I  want  to  utilize  my 
capacities — all  of  them — ;  I  want  to  fulfill 
my  destiny,  whatever  it  is.  There  are  always 
odd  gaps  in  a  man's  personality  and  in  his 
career.  You  fill  those  and  discover  new  ones 
opening  up.  Concretely,  I  want  to  stay  in 
this  game  until  I'm  rich  enough  not  to  have  to 
worry,  and  then  I'll  go  to  Europe  and  join  an 
unimportant  little  opera  company  and  find  out 
what  music  is.  I'll  sing  the  scores  of  the  mas- 
ters in  the  places  where  they  were  written  and 
where  they  were  meant  to  be  played.  And 
then  I'll  come  back  to  America,  and  establish 
a  home,  and  go  into  genuine  opera — maybe 
the  Metropolitan.  They  offer  me  a  contract 
annually,  and  it  would  definitely  round  out 
my  career,  I  think. 

"I  suppose  in  the  last  analysis,  that  what  I 
want  is  to  interpret  American  music  to  a 
receptive  American  people.  I'll  have  justified 
myself  if  I  can  do  that." 

Sometime  or  other,  if  the  gods  are  with  him, 
he  may  find  his  great  love  and  be  married. 
Nelson,  true  to  his  almost  unique  type,  is 
completely  idealistic  about  that,  too.  And 
what  the  press  and  overambitious  interviewers 
have  done  to  him  on  this  question  of  romance 
is  an  unhappy,  moreover  a  vulgar,  thing. 

Because  Nelson,  being  a  healthy,  normal 
young  American,  must  somehow  or  other  have 
found  a  little  time  in  his  methodical  life  for 
flirtations  and  infatuations — all  of  which 
he  chooses  to  make  his  own  private  business. 
But  being  as  clear  of  complexes  as  he  is, 
quite  naturally  he  wants  marriage  along  with 
the  other  essential  elements  for  his  happiness. 


This  much  is  true;  he  holds  within  himself  an 
inexorable  burning,  relentless  quality  made  up 
of  ambition  and  self-realization  and  serious 
purpose.  Love,  when  it  comes  to  him,  must 
match  this  power  and  in  a  measure  over- 
shadow it. 

Perhaps  he  wants  a  little  too  much  from 
love — but  that  again  has  its  basis  in  earlier 
environment  and  in  his  congenital  qualities. 
He  has  watched,  through  the  years,  a  suc- 
cession of  marriages  in  his  family  and  an 
his  friends  go  into  tragic  failure,  with  all  the 
torment  and  unhappiness  divorce  carries  in 
its  wake.  The  quick  and  easy  and  frequently 
short  Hollywood  unions,  then,  seem  a  species 
of  blasphemy  against  human  idealism  to  him; 
it  amounts,  in  his  mind,  to  an  obsession. 

So  that  divorce  must  never  find  a  place 
among  his  experiences.  So  that  he  will  be 
pretty  sure  of  himself  and  of  his  girl  before 
he  marries. 

For  the  present  he's  a  little  at  loose  ends 
about  the  decision  he  must  make  between 
careers:  Hollywood  wants  more  of  his  time, 
and  so  do  the  concert  agencies.  In  the  end, 
of  course,  he  must  do  what  his  public  wants 
him  to  do — he  must  find  his  answer  in  jour 
letters  to  him. 

Wherefore  your  portrait  of  Nelson  Eddy, 
and  his  life,  is  finished.  I  left  him,  finally,  in 
that  huge,  beautiful  house — content  in  his 
knowledge  of  himself,  unafraid  of  life  because 
he  has  completely  mastered  it,  sure  of  the 
future  and  unregretful  about  the  past.  A 
great  singer,  and  a  thorough  gentleman. 

The  End 


How  We  Feel  About  Becoming  Movie  Stars 
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(good  only  in  u.  s.l 


Chamberlain's  Lotion 


ON  the  other  hand,  if  people  say  to  me, 
"aren't  you  marvellous"  just  because  I 
am  a  movie  star,  then  they  are  lying  unless,  of 
course,  I  get  to  be  marvellous  and  they  are 
speaking  the  truth. 

I  would  like  being  a  movie  star  because  I 
could  go  to  see  myself,  and  then  some  of  my 
friends  in  Germany,  Russia,  Austria,  England 
and  France  would  see  me.  And  it  would  be 
fun  to  imagine  what  they  were  saying  about 
me.  Also  my  ranch  friends  in  Colorado  and 
my  school  friends  in  Ridgefield,  Conn.  And 
then  Miss  Carroll,  my  teacher,  if  she  thought 
I  was  good  on  the  screen,  would  say,  "it's  not 
so  bad  about  her  being  awful  in  arithmetic 
because  she  can  do  other  things." 

I  like  Flash  Gordon  on  the  screen  better 
than  in  the  funnies.  His  name  is  Buster 
Crabbe  and  he  looks  exactly  like  Flash  Gordon 
in  the  funnies. 

If  I  become  a  movie  star,  with  the  money  I 
would  learn  to  be  a  great  dancer,  learn  my 
French  and  German  and  Russian,  which  I 
have  forgotten,  travel  all  over  the  world  and 
be  kind  to  poor  children. 

If  I  get  to  know  any  star  children  in  Holly- 
wood I'll  treat  them  the  same  as  any  other 
children,  and  if  they  don't  treat  me  the  same 
as  any  other  child  I'll  just  ignore  them. 

When  I  meet  the  grown  up  stars  I  shall  be 
interested  to  see  if  they  look  the  same  when 
they  get  out  of  bed  in  the  morning  as  they  look 
on  the  screen. 

Fred  Astaire  looks  the  same  on  the  screen  as 
himself.  I  know  because  Richard,  Johnnie  and 
I  have  met  him. 


I  should  like  to  go  around  between  the  acts 
on  a  bicycle  and  a  horse. 

I  would  like  to  have  one  of  every  kind  of 
animal  living  with  me  between  the  acts.  And 
this  might  be  possible  because  I  would  be  in 
the  movies  and  people  wouldn't  laugh  at 
this.    They'd  say  this  went  with  being  a  star. 

I  suppose  it  would  be  nice  being  a  star  be- 
cause it  would  be  something  new  for  a  change. 
I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  go  to  school  while 
learning  to  be  a  star  and  my  life  will  be 
different,  because  Mamma  says  I  have  to  rest 
a  lot  and  go  to  bed  earlier  than  usual  and  be  a 
real  lady.  So  I  suppose  life  will  begin  for  me  at 
twelve  which  I  shall  be  when  I  become  Emily 
in  "High  Wind  in  Jamaica." 

I  shall  be  mean  to  the  skipper  as  Emily  in 
this  picture,  but  in  real  life  I  shall  be  a  friend, 
and  all  the  mean  things  I  do  in  this  picture  are 
supposed  to  teach  a  lesson  to  people  who  un- 
derstand what  this  is  about. 

The  people  in  the  world  who  see  this  picture 
ought  to  remember  that  Emily  then  is  really 
1,  Patience. 

By  Richard: 

I  RICHARD,  wonder  whether  movie  stirs 
I,  wear  masks  when  they  are  acting.  If  they 
don't  like  my  real  face  on  the  screen  and  ask 
me  to  wear  a  mask,  I'll  resign. 

Pupa  used  to  work  for  Photoplay.  He  made 
the  best  pictures  for  Photoplay  of  the  movie 
slur-;  that  were  ever  made  in  the  world.  He 
also  made  the  best  pictures  of  Charlie  Chaplin 
thai  "ere  ever  made  in  the  world. 
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I'd  like  to  play  in  a  cowboy  picture  because 
you  can  wear  chaps,  boots,  a  ten-gallon  hat 
and  a  gun  and  have  a  horse.  If  the  horse  were 
black  I'd  call  him  Blacky.  If  he  were  white 
I'd  call  him  Silver.  If  he  were  brown,  I'd  call 
him  Brownie.  If  he  were  speckled  I'd  call  him 
Spotty  and  if  he  were  grey  I'd  call  him  Cloudy. 

I  am  ten  years  old  and  my  best  wish  is  to 
be  an  expert  bicycle  rider.  I  would  also  like 
a  car  like  Shirley  Temple's  with  a  real  motor  in 
it  so  I  could  ride  around  everywhere. 

I  hope  they  have  sidewalks  in  Hollywood. 
We  live  up  here  on  a  mountain,  the  highest 
spot  in  Ridgefield.  The  roads  are  dirt  and  full 
of  New  England  rocks  and  we  can't  ride  a  bike. 

When  we  first  came  to  Ridgefield  one  of 
these  rocks  broke  my  arm. 

While  my  arm  was  broken  and  I  was  going 
to  school  with  it  in  a  plaster.  I  couldn't  fight 
for  myself,  so  Johnnie  and  Patience  protected 
me.  Once  a  guy  made  a  swing  at  me.  Then 
Johnnie  made  a  swing  at  him  and  socked  him 
in  the  jaw.  Then  this  guy  ran  after  Johnnie. 
Then  Patience  tripped  this  guy  up  with  her 
foot.  So  when  my  arm  got  better  I  socked  him 
myself  so  he  never  bothered  me  again. 

In  the  Ridgefield  school  they  call  me  Sauer- 
kraut. Absorbine  Jr.,  and  Abbe. 

When  I  go  to  Hollywood  I  want  to  meet 
Joe  E.  Brown.     Mamma  was  in  a  play  with 
him  and  she  says  he  is  a  very  nice  man.     I'd 
like  to  meet  the  boy  who  played  the  Whit 
Angel,  too. 

I  like  the  idea  of  going  to  Hollywood  be- 
cause Mamma  says  there  are  a  lot  of  bicycles 
out  there. 

A  long  time  before  I  was  born  Mamma  used 
to  pick  oranges  off  the  trees  in  Capri,  Italy. 
Now  the  next  time  she  picks  oranges  off  a  tree 
she'll  have  me  to  help  her  because  she  hasn't 
picked  oranges  off  of  a  tree  from  that  time  on. 

When  I  was  born  I  was  bald-headed  like 
Papa.  But  now  I  have  lots  of  hair,  so  I  don't 
think  I  shall  look  so  funny  on  the  screen  as  I 
would  have  when  I  was  a  baby. 

By  Johnnie: 

THE  reason  why  I,  Johnnie,  want  to  go  to 
Hollywood  is  to  ride  a  bicycle. 

When  we  had  the  movie  test,  I  wouldn't 
have  minded  so  much  if  we  had  done  the 
whole  "High  Wind  in  Jamica"  because  then 
I  would  have  known  how  we  were  going  to  do 
it  in  Hollywood.  But  they  said  you  couldn't 
do  it  all  in  one  day.  But  I  thought  they  were 
going  to  do  it  all  that  day. 

I   think    they   are   going   to   make   me   be 


Johnnie  in  the  picture.  I  get  killed,  but  I 
come  back  to  life,  you  bet,  when  I  get  fini 
being  killed  in  the  picture.  When  you  are 
dead  your  eyes  are  open,  so  when  I  get  killed 
I'll  keep  my  eyes  open,  but  I  haven't  learned 
to  keep  my  eyes  so  they  won't  wriggle  around 
when  the  camera  is  going. 

I  haven't  any  special  idea  whom  I  want  to 
meet  out  there,  but  if  I  meet  anyone  it  will 
be  all  right. 

It  would  be  a  good  idea  if  we  lived  on  a 
ranch  out  there  between  the  acts,  and  then  in 
the  acts  being  with  the  pirates  on  board  ship 
would  be  a  good  change  too. 

I  hope  there  will  be  some  children  to  play 
with  out  there  between  the  acts.  I  don't 
think  I'd  like  to  play  with  Shirley  Temple 
because  she  is  too  young  and  besides  she  is  a 
girl,  although  I  like  to  see  her  in  the  pictures. 

Richard  says  you  are  not  a  man  until  you 
are  ten.  I  just  had  my  birthday  and  am  nine 
years  old  now.  So  we  decided  that  makes  me 
a  child.  So  then  Shirley  Temple  is  still  a 
baby  and,  therefore,  too  young  to  play  with  me. 

When  we  lived  in  Europe  we  didn't  go  much 
to  the  cinemas  but  here  in  America  we  go 
whenever  we  get  a  chance.  My  favorite 
pictures  are  Mickey  Mouse.  I  still  hate  the 
cinemas  with  love  in  them. 

\ V /HEX  we  wpre  in  Germany  they  wouldn't 
W  let  children  in  to  see  gangster  pictures  or 
ones  with  love  in  them.  But  in  America  children 
can  see  any  picture  they  want,  even  those 
where  the  ladies  are  always  kissing  the  gentle- 
men. Richard  hates  love  and  so  do  I.  We 
don't  mind  the  gangster  pictures  or  the 
mystery  stories.  But  my  favorite  is  still 
Mickey  Mouse. 

No  one  is  going  to  make  a  sissy  out  of  me 
out  there.  "High  Wind  in  Jamaica"  isn't  a 
sissy  picture.  No  one  ever  heard  of  a  pirate 
being  a  sissy,  and  I,  Johnnie,  am  supposed  to 
get  killed,  although  I  won't  really  be,  and  if  I 
were  a  sissy  or  they  wanted  to  make  a  sissy 
out  of  me,  they  wouldn't  want  me  to  play 
that  part. 

I  hope  they  have  as  good  lollipops  and  vanilla 
ice  cream  cones  out  there  as  they  do  here. 

I  suppose  it  will  be  a  lot  of  fun  to  go  to 
Hollywood  because  we  have  never  been  there 
before,  and  since  I  have  been  promised  a 
bicycle  and  we  all  like  the  idea  of  the  pirates 
in  "High  Wind  in  Jamaica,"  and  because 
John  and  Jerry  Krimsky  are  good  friends  of 
mine,  and  because  Mamma  and  Papa  will  be 
there,  I  guess  everything  will  be  all  right. 


Mike  at  Hollywood 
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movie  stars  as  long  ago  as  1928),  told  me  later 
that  she  really  should  have  known  better  than 
to  have  worried  about  Vic.  "The  bigger  the 
star,"  she  said,  "the  more  scared  he  is  about 
going  up  in  front  of  that  microphone.  I  have 
learned  not  to  worry  because  I  think  nervous- 
ness at  rehearsal  is  a  good  sign. 

"  I  have  worried  about  absent-minded  stars. 
We  had  to  keep  all  the  doors  guarded  when  we 
had  Gregory  Ratoff  for  a  broadcast  because 
he  couldn't  remember  time.  He  wandered  off 
at  the  most  inopportune  moments.  Francis 
Lederer  gave  me  a  fright.  Just  as  our  pro- 
gram was  to  go  on  the  air,  I  looked  around 
and  Francis  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Some- 
one volunteered  the  information  that  he  had 
gone  clear  downstairs  for  a  drink  of  water. 


I  sent  a  boy  after  him  who  came  back  minus 
Francis.  I  verged  on  hysterics!  A  few  seconds 
later  Mr.  Lederer  appeared,  not  a  bit  non- 
plussed to  see  the  rest  of  us  gathered  around 
the  microphone.  He  took  another  long  drink 
of  the  water  he  was  carrying,  and  then  just  as 
it  was  time  for  his  cue,  and  as  I  was  dying 
another  death,  he  calmly  took  his  place. 

"Mae  West  made  her  one  and  only  appear- 
ance on  the  radio  for  me  and  put  on  a  swell 
show.  The  script  called  for  her  to  kiss  Paul 
Cavanaugh.  As  you  know,  on  the  radio  what 
you  have  to  do  is  to  make  a  sound  like  a  kiss. 
Mae,  at  a  distance  of  six  feet  from  Paul,  went 
through  all  the  motions  which  would  indicate 
extreme  romantic  fervor.  She  convulsed  the 
audience.      The    applause   drowned    out    her 
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— writes  one  of  her  most  brilliant  articles: 

WHAT  THE  MOVIES  ARE  DOING  TO  OUR  CHILDREN 

For  years  this  noted  author  has  been  studying  the  reactions  of 
young  people  to  the  pictures.  Here  she  brings  her  mature  judg- 
ment to  bear  on  this  important  question.  Be  sure  to  watch  for  her 
penetrating  article. 
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dialogue  and  almost  spoiled  the  show.  But 
none  of  this  disturbed  Mae.  Even  when  she 
dropped  her  script  upon  the  floor,  she  calmly 
improvised. 

Clark  Gable  is  another  who  cannot  be 
ruffled  by  radio.  "After  all,  I  work  with  a 
microphone  every  day  at  the  studio,"  he  says, 
"and  there  are  always  people  watching  me,  so 
why  should  I  feel  strange  in  a  broadcasting 
chamber.  But — I  don't  think  I'm  really  any 
good  on  the  air.  Why  they  pay  me  real  dough 
is  more  than  I  know." 

On  the  other  hand,  although  he  goes  through 
a  broadcast  without  manifesting  the  slightest 
nervousness,  Lionel  Barrymore  bitterly  re- 
sents working  in  front  of  an  audience.  He  says: 
"I  feel  as  if  the  person  who  sits  watching  me 
is  no  different  from  the  fellow  who  peeps  over 
your  shoulder  while  you  are  reading  a  letter." 
Bing  Crosby  absolutely  refuses  to  have  an 
audience.  Only  those  actually  having  business 
there  are  permitted  in  the  broadcasting  cham- 
bers. But  those  few  always  see  a  swell  show. 
Bing,  who  usually  comes  in  dressed  casually 
in  flannel  trousers  and  sweater  as  if  he  had  just 
come  from  the  golf  course,  invariably  wears  a 
cap  or  hat.  Once  Bob  Burns  bet  the  crooner 
he  couldn't  go  through  the  broadcast  hour 
without  his  headgear.  He  never  had,  pointed 
out  Bob.  He  was  just  an  old  sissy  depending 
upon  a  hat  to  give  him  poise. 

Bing  took  that  bet.  Furthermore  he  hung 
his  hat  right  on  the  side  of  the  microphone 
where  he  could  reach  it.  Several  times  un- 
consciously, he  reached,  too,  but  always  he 
caught  himself  in  the  nick  of  time.  To  get 
even  with  Bob,  he  showed  up  next  week  with 
twelve  different  caps  in  twelve  different  bright 
colors — purple,  red,  blue,  green,  orange,  etc. — 
which  he  kept  alternately  doffing  and  don- 
ning.    He  almost  broke  up  his  own  show. 

Joan  Crawford  took  a  big  step  toward  con- 
quering the  actual  terror  she  has  of  the  micro- 
phone when  she  appeared  with  Franchot  Tone 
in  "Chained."  On  the  Crosby  hour,  earlier 
in  the  season,  she  had  almost  fainted  from 
fright  and  nervousness  in  the  middle  of  the 
broadcast.  Bing  had  to  put  his  arm  around 
her  to  steady  her.  But  when  they  asked 
Franchot  to  do  "Chained,"  she  made  up  her 
mind  she  could  and  would  broadcast  in  front 
of  a  real  audience.  "Chained"  gave  Franchot 
a  big  opportunity  and  it  was  up  to  her  to  help 
him.  She  went  through  the  show  like  a 
Spartan  though  her  knees  shook  so  she  had  to 
play  all  her  scenes  sitting  down. 

A  moment  of  real  life  drama  occurred  when 
Claudette  Colbert  and  Norman  Foster  went 
on  the  Lux  program  in  "The  barker."  It  was 
during  the  New  York  run  of  this  show  that 
they  met.  fell  in  love  and  were  married.  Since 
then,  as  you  know,  they  have  been  divorced 
and  each  is  now  married  to  somebody  else. 

The  radio  executive  who  contracted  Claud- 
ette for  her  appearance  was  a  little  puzzled 
how  to  bring  up  the  subject  of  getting  Norman 
for  his  original  role.  "Now,  Miss  Colbert." 
he  began  hesitatingly,   "there  is  the  question 


of  the  juvenile.  We,"  and  then  he  stopped  in 
embarrassment.  "Don't  be  silly,"  Claudette 
said,  "By  all  means  get  Xorman." 

But  those  who  expected  a  dramatic  moment 
when  the  two  met  were  grievously  dis- 
appointed. Nothing  happened  at  all  except 
that  Norman  and  Claudette  greeted  each  other 
like  old  friends. 

"The  Barker"  was  a  last  minute  proposition. 
It  was  rushed  in  to  replace  "Viva  Villa"  with 
Wallace  Beery  and  Stuart  Erwin,  which  was 
cancelled  suddenly,  M-G-M  giving  out  the 
story  that  the  players  couldn't  be  spared  from 
their  work.  However,  Hollywood  radio  gossip 
has  it  that  exhibitor  pressure  on  the  studio 
forced  the  withdrawal  of  these  stars.  For  you 
must  know  that  a  battle  of  considerable  pro- 
portion is  raging  in  Hollywood  over  the  matter 
of  star  appearance  on  the  air.  Many  ex- 
hibitors take  the  stand  that  these  broad, 
hurt  theater  business,  and  more  than  a  few 
studio  executives  not  only  agree  but  are  more 
worried  than  they  will  admit  about  what  they 
can  do  about  the  whole  thing. 

Discussion  waxes  strenuously  pro  and  con, 
with  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  Of 
course,  one  of  the  best  arguments  in  favor  of 
radio  is  advanced  by  the  case  of  Sam  Goldwyn 
and  Eddie  Cantor.  Two  years  ago  when  Sam 
and  Eddie  were  still  good  friends.  Sam  told  the 
comedian  if  he  didn't  stay  off  the  air  he  would 
be  washed  up  in  pictures  in  two  years.  That 
was  two  years  ago,  mind  you,  and  Can 
"Chute  the  Chutes"  broke  all  preceding  box- 
office  records. 


m: 


10RE  movie  actors  in  radio,  and  concentra- 
'tion  of  these  major  broadcasts  on  the  \\  est 
Coast,  means.  I  suppose,  more  radio  in  the 
movies.  So  far,  Paramount  leads  studios  in 
putting  ether  big  shots  on  gelatin.  It  was 
Paramount,  you  remember,  that  signed  King 
Crosby  when  he  was  just  another  crooner,  and 
which  has  made  pictures  with  Burns  and  Aden, 
Benny  Baker,  Joe  Penner.  Jack  Benny  and 
others  of  radioland. 

Now   other  studios  are  on  the  bandwagon 
Radio    has    Parkycarcus,    Patricia    "Honey 
CMP  "  Wilder.  Georges  Metaxa.  and  Bi: 
Meredith,  star  of  "Winterset."  who.  believe  it 
or  not,  used  to  be  the  "  Red  Davis"  of  a  f.r 
radio  serial.     Warners  not  only  has  the  king- 
pin. Rudy  Vallee,  but  Jimmy  Melton.  Jane 
Froman,  and  Al  Jolson.     Fox  is  exceed] 
happy-  over  its  contracts  with  Don  An 
and  Alice  Faye  and  has  no  regrets  about  the 
pictures  it  made  with  Fred  Allen  and  C 
Winniger.  nor  will  it  over  the  Ritz  Brothers. 
Metro  has  Frances  Langford  and  Igor  Gorin 
and  don't  forget  they  gave  Jack   Benny  his 
movie  start. 

Signing  of  these  radio  stars  for  pi< 
been  another  factor  in  bringing  radio  to  Holly- 
wood. With  radio-developed  talent  as  well  as 
movie  glamour,  all  concentrated  on  the  t 
there  have  been  no  ifs,  ands  or  buts  about  the 
move  to  the  West  Hollyw  ood  « ill  be  the  new 
capital  of  radio. 
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Schumann-Heink  — Why  Is  She  Neglected? 

[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  36  ] 


read  about  her.  Me?  I  have  seen  her.  I  was 
the  daughter  of  an  Army  Officer,  I  was  brought 
up  well  to  understand  etiquette,  so  I  made  a 
grand  curtsy  to  the  queen.  But  she  lifted  me 
up,  and  she  kissed  me  on  the  cheek,  and  we 
talked — what  did  we  talk  about? — our  chil- 
dren, as  you  and  I  have  talked.  She  said, 
'You  are  a  mutter,  too,'  and  I  said,  'Yes, 
Majesty,'  and  then  I  sang  for  her  and  she  gave 
me  a  beautiful  little  brooch.     Iss    nice,  no? 

"So,  when  I  have  fifty  cents  and  there  is  no 
place  in  opera  for  me — I  go  into  vaudeville. 
Why  not?  Take  the  work  always  that  comes 
under  your  hand.  Then  you  do  not  get  soft. 
Softness  I  am  afraid  of — to  indulge  yourself. 
That  is  bad.  That  is  why  I  always  say  my 
prayers  every  single  night  on  my  knees,  so  I 
won't  go  to  sleep,  because  I  am  so  healthy  that 
the  minute  my  head  is  on  the  pillow — I  am 
asleep.  So  all  my  life,  for  seventy-five  years,  I 
say  my  prayers  on  my  knees.  In  the  trains, 
sometimes  it  is  very  hard.    I  am  not  little,  no. 

"W/HEN  I  go  into  vaudeville,  people — some 
people — areshocked.  I,  who  have  sungfor 
Wagner  at  Bayreuth.  at  Covent  Garden,  at 
the  Metropolitan — to  be  in  vaudeville,  like  a 
jumping  seal.  I  say,  'Veil,  now  is  not  Wagner 
at  Bayreuth  and  now  is  no  room  for  me  in  the 
Metropolitan,  but  vaudeville.'  Perhaps,  in 
my  heart,  I  do  not  think  much  of  it  either. 
But  there  are  many  mouths  to  feed.  And  shall 
I  tell  you  something?" 

She  leaned  veiy  close,  still  on  the  very  edge 
of  her  chair,  as  though  she  could  not  settle 
back,  as  though  she  was  too  eager  and  too  in- 
terested, and  her  bright  brown  eyes  danced 
into  mine,  and  she  nodded  her  head  and  made 
a  face  at  me,  twisted  her  old  face  all  up  to 
show  me  just  how  important  this  was. 

"  Never  haf  I  been  so  close  to  the  people  as  in 
vaudeville.  Never  have  I  sung  where  they 
listen  so  goot,  where  I  feel  that  when  I  sing 
they  listen  not  with  their  ears  only  but  with 
their  hearts  as  well.  You  see?  The  voice — 
at  seventy-five — it  is  perhaps  not  what  it  was 
at  thirty.  But  I  can  sing — into  their  hearts — 
all  my  faith  in  the  good  Gott  who  has  not 
deserted  me  ever  in  all  these  years,  the  rock 
from  Gibraltar  which  always  has  stood  under 
me  and  my  children  and  my  boys,  my  soldier 
boys. 

"There  is  one  thing  I  tell  you  now — and  you 
should  remember  it,  from  Schumann-Heink.  I 
gif  it  to  you  as  Queen  Victoria  gave  me  the 
little  brooch,  because  since  I  saw  you,  you  work 
hard  and  have  three  such  lovely  babies.  The 
home — there  is  for  it  no  substitute.  In  the 
home  shall  be  three  things — a  belief  in  Gott. 
Any  Gott.  I  do  not  care  that" — she  snapped 
her  fingers — "what  you  say  for  His  name. 
But  belief  in  Gott  there  must  be.  And  love. 
Love  that  is  kind.  And  Authority.  Ah-ah — ah, 
that  surprises  you,  eh?  We  speak  not  so 
much  any  more  of  authority.  But  it  is  some- 
thing I  haf  learned  in  my  so  long  and  so 
splendid  life.  Love  of  life — joy — Gott — all 
these  things  must  come  under  authority. 
To  sing — to  write — to  work — to  get  all  from 
life  and  love,  we  must  work  under  authority, 
to  control  ourselves,  to  get  the  mest,  to  make 
ourselves  work. 

"  I  wish  I  had  known  that  more  as  I  am 
younger.  To  do  good — that  is  fine.  We 
should  help  others.  I  am  grateful,  as  you  see 
me  today,  your  old  friend  after  all  these  years, 


for  security  now,  security  to  work — grateful 
for  the  great  responsibilities — for  motherhood. 

"I  will  tell  you  a  little  story.  When  I  first 
came  in  America  from  Germany — a  long  time 
ago — I  met  soon  a  famous  prima  donna,  al- 
ready the  idol  of  the  people  in  America.  Very 
beautiful — young — und  such  a  voice!  So  she 
was  kind  to  me.  because  I  am  a  stranger  and 
also  a  contralto,  but  when  I  speak  of  my 
children,  of  which  I  already  have  many,  she 
throws  up  her  hands  and  she  says  'Ach,  above 
everything  else,  you  must  say  nothing  from 
your  children.  Nothing.  Keep  them  way  in 
the  back  of  the  grounds,  do  not  admit  you  have 
any  children.  People  do  not  wish  to  think  of  a 
prima  donna  as  one  who  has  children.  She 
must  be  without  such  things  as  family — she  must 
be  exciting  and  glamorous — '  and  a  lot  of 
other  words  which  I  have  now  forgotten 
Well,  I  got  mad!  I  said,  'If  they  will  not 
have  in  this  country  my  children,  I  will  go 
home  again.  But  I  do  not  believe  you.  I 
know  this  country  not  so  well,  but  I  know 
people.  I  know  the  heart  of  people.  I  do 
not  believe  they  will  not  be  glad  that  I  have 
nice  children.  They  will  love  me  more.' 
And  I  was  right.  Mein  Gott  in  Himmel,  I 
made  my  debut  in  America  just  four  weeks 
before  George  was  born.  But  with  a  German 
prima  donna,  they  did  not  notice."  And  sud- 
denly she  roared  with  laughter. 

"  No,  there  are  many  loves  in  this  world. 
The  greatest  of  all  is  mother-love.  They 
would  rather  have  had  that  from  me  than  that 
I  should  be  something  else.  Sometimes  now 
I  think  women  think  so  much  of  sex  they  forget 
other  loves.  What  made  me  able,  in  the  war, 
when  I  gave  my  own  sons  to  America  and  one 
of  them  died  for  this  land  that  is  now  mine, 
what  made  me  able  to  sing  for  my  boys? 

"What  gave  me  the  courage,  the  very 
morning  after  Will  Rogers,  that  great  and 
good  man,  was  killed  in  an  airplane,  to  get  on 
an  airplane  right  away  and  go  to  Chicago? 
My  love  for  my  American  Legion  boys.  And 
when  I  got  there,  at  my  age,  an  old  woman  of 
seventy-five,  what  made  me  able  to  stand  up 
on  the — what  you  call  it  in  the  front  from  the 
engine — the  cow  catch  him — and  while  we 
parade  the  street  with  the  locomotive,  to  sing." 

She  leaped  to  her  feet,  she  flung  her  hand  up 
as  though  it  had  a  flag  in  it,  and  out  in  a  great 
rich  flood,  golden  and  beautiful  rolled:  "It's  a 
long  way  to  Tipperary,  It's  a  long  way  to  go — 

She  sang  it  through,  while  I  sat  and  cried  as 
I  cried  when  I  heard  it  sung  as  our  boys  went 
down  the  Avenue,  back  in  1917.  And  she 
wasn't  old,  and  she  wasn't  young,  and  I 
knew  what  made  her  sing  it  like  that  on  the 
locomotive,  and  why  it  took  the  tears  out  of 
my  heart  and  poured  them  down  my  cheeks 
in  a  hot  flood. 

The  mother-love  Schumann-Heink  has  for 
the  world.  It  sings  in  her  voice,  as  it  sings  in 
her  heart. 

As,  I  know,  it  will  shine  from  the  screen  and 
maybe,  for  the  first  time,  replace  that  mother- 
love  once  given  us  all  by  a  woman  who  never 
bore  a  child,  Marie  Dressier.  And  loving 
Marie  the  way  I  did,  treasuring  more  than 
anything  man  or  woman  ever  said  to  me  the 
fact  that  Marie  used  to  say  I  was  one  of 
the  daughters  she  never  had  but  always  wanted, 
I  can't  say  a  grander  thing  than  that  of— the 
screen's  great  discovery,  Madame  Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink. 
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friends  will  be  amazed  by  the  new  life 
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PRESERVES   YOUTHFUL  FIRMNESS! 

Maiden  Form's  new  "Etude"  brassiere  is  made 
with  s*maller-than-average  breast  sections — clev- 
erly spiral-seamed  to  give  just  enough  support 
to  the  youthful  bust  and  to  preserve  its  precious 
firmness.  Designed  primarily  as  a  "first"  bras- 
siere, "Etude*'  is  also  recommended  to  more  ma- 
ture women  with  "Junior"  figures.  $1.00-$1. 50. 

heft:  Maiden  Form  now 
makes  '"Variation" — the 
brassiere  which  gives 
extra-firm  uplift  plus  a 
"dividing  line"  —  with 
4-  and  6-inch  diaphragm 
bands,  as  welt  as  in  the 
narrow  versions.  $1.00 
to  $3.50.  Send  for  free 
Foundation  Booklet  PO: 
Maiden  Form  Brassiere 
Co., Inc.  New  York,  N.Y. 

*Rcg.&  Pat. 
U.S.Pat.Otf. 
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"There's  a  Maiden  Form  tor  Every  Type  of  Figure! 
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f'or  quick  relief  from  tha  itching  of  pimples,  blotches, 
eczema, athlete's  foot, rashes  and  other  skin  eruptions, 
apply  Dr.  Dennis'  cooling,  antiseptic,  liquid  D.  D.  D. 
Prescription.  Its  gentle  oils  soothe  the  irritated 
skin.  Clear,  greaseless  and  stainless — dries  fast.  Stops 
the  most  intense  itching  instantly.  A  35c  trial  bottle, 
at  drug  stores,  proves  it — or  money  back.  Ask  for — 
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LIGHTEN  YOUR  HAIR 
WITHOUT  PEROXIDE 


.    to   ANY    Shade    you    desire 
.    .    SAFELY  in  5  to  15  minutes 

.2/X  Careful  fastidious  women  avoid  the  use  of 
S3  pcroxid*  because  peroxide  makes  hair  brittle. 
:\  Lechler's  Instantaneous  Hair  Lightener 


Lechler's  Instantaneous  Hair  Lightener 
requires  NO  peroxide.  Used  as  a  paste  it  con- 
not  streak.  Eliminates  "ptraw"  look  Beneficial  to  perma- 
nent waves  and  bleached  hair.  Lightens  blonde  bair  t. 
crown  dark.  This  is  the  only  preparation  that  also  lightens  $' 
the  scalp.  No  more  dark  roots.  Used  over  20  veara  by  fame 
^ace  and  srreen  star«  and  children.  Harmless.  Qu 

anteed.     Mailed  complete  with  brush  for  application 

FRFF     36  page  booklet  "The  Art  of  Lightening  Hair 
r  /\  i-i-      Without  Peroxide"  Free  with  your  first  order. 
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KEEPING  FIT 

By  BERNARR  MACFADDEN 

You  will  find  this  hook  the  most  useful 
and  the  most  helpful  of  any  in  your 
library — valuable  beyond  words  because 
of  the  information  and  tacts  it  contains. 
It  is  indeed  a  great  household  guide  to 
health.  A  handbook  which  tells  you 
what  and  how  to  do  in  fighting  disease 
and  ill  health.  And  the  vital,  essential 
health  informal  ion  is  not  foryou  alone  but 
for  every  member  of  your  family  as  well. 

Cloth  Bound  $2.00— POSTAGE  PAID 

MACFADDEN   BOOK  COMPANY.   Inc. 

Dept.  P-10,        1926  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Brief  Reviews  of  Current  Pictures 

[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  6  ] 


HIGH  TENSION— 20th  Century-Fox.— A  swag- 
gering he-man,  Brian  Donlevy.  who  knows  his  job 
but  not  his  women,  transforms  his  piano-playing  pal 
Norman  Foster  into  a  first  class]  sea-diving  engineer. 
Hotsy-totsy  entertainment  from  start  to  finish.  (A  ug.) 

HUMAN     CARGO— 20th     Century-Fox.— Brian 

Donlevy  and  Claire  Trevor  give  robust  performances 
in  an  exciting  expose  of  the  alien-smuggling  racket. 
He  is  a  reporter;  she  an  heiress  turned  sob-sister. 
Good.      (July) 

•  IT'S  LOVE  AGAIN— GB.— Britain  s  dancing 
star,  Jessie  Mathews,  in  a  charming,  breezy, 
tuneful  and  witty  musicomedy  involving  an  am- 
bitious chorus  girl  and  two  gossip  columnists  who 
hoax  the  public  and  help  her  to  stardom.  Robert 
Young,  Sonnie  Hale,  all  the  cast  is  excellent.  Don't 
miss  this.      (July) 

LAST  OUTLAW,  THE  —  RKO-Radio.— This 
story  of  an  old  time  safe-cracker  who  tracks  down  a 
young  bandit,  Tom  Tyler,  sets  a  snappv  new  high 
for  Westerns.  Hoot  Gibson,  Margaret  Callahan,  and 
Henrv  Walthall  bring  you  romance,  fun  and  drama. 
(Aug'.) 

LOVE  BEGINS  AT  TWENTY— First  National.— 
A  domestic  comedy  cut  on  old-fashioned  lines. 
Hugh  Herbert  very  funny  as  the  henpecked  husband 
who  turns  on  his  boss  and  his  wife  to  help  daughter 
Patricia  Ellis  marry  her  choice.     Good  cast.     (Aug.) 

MISTER    CINDERELLA— M-C-M— Silly     but 

amusing  farce  about  an  ambitious  barber.  Jack 
Haley,  who  palms  himself  off  as  a  rich  playboy. 
Betty  Furness  is  his  debutante  sweetie.  Arthur 
Treacher  is  fun.     (Sept.) 

•  M'LISS— RKO-Radio.— Anne  Shirley  gives  a 
strong  performance  in  this  Bret  Harte  classic. 
As  the  spunky  daughter  of  an  old  miner.  Guy  Kibbee, 
she  fights  her  way  to  happiness  with'  schoolteacher 
John  Beal.    Sweet  and  sentimental.     (Sept.) 

•  MY  MAN  GODFREY— Universal— A  mad 
and  gay  picture  sparkling  with  humor  depict- 
ing the  rehabilitation  of  a  "forgotten  man"  by  a 
dizzy  rich  girl.  Bill  Powell  and  Carole  Lombard 
divide  honors  in  the  title  roles  ably  assisted  by  Alice 
Brady,  Eugene  Pallette  and  Gail  Patrick.  See  this 
by  all  means.    (A  ug.) 

NAVY  BORN  —  Republic— William  Gargan, 
Douglas  Fowley  and  William  Newell  decide  to  keep 
their  dead  friend's  baby  from  the  clutches  of  schem- 
ing Claire  Dodd.  Clever  performances  keep  up  the 
interest.      (Aug.) 

•  NINE  DAYS  A  QUEEN— GB.— The  tragic 
story  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  in  line  for  succession 
to  the  English  throne  after  the  death  of  Henry  VIII. 
Cedric  Hardwicke  splendid  as  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
Nova  Pilbeam  lovely  as  Lady  Jane.  To  Desmond 
Tester  go  top  honors  as  the  little  King.  Superb 
cast,  adroit  direction.     See  this  by  all  means.  (Sept.) 

NOBODY'S  FOOL— Universal.— Laughs  from 
start  to  finish  with  Edward  Everett  Horton  as  the 
innocent  lamb  in  a  flock  of  real  estate  racketeers. 
He  defeats  the  schemers  and  wins  flippant  Glenda 
Farrell.    Cesar  Romero  deserves  praise  too.    (A  ug.) 

•  ONE  RAINY  AFTERNOON  —  Pickford- 
Lasky. — Romantic,  frivolous.  Continental  little 
farce  with  Francis  Lederer  kissing  the  wrong  girl  and 
finding  out  later  she  is  the  right  girl.  Hugh  Herbert. 
Roland  Young,  Donald  Meek  add  to  the  sparkle. 
You'll  like  it.  (July) 

OUR  RELATIONS  —  M-G-M  —  Those  crazy 
comics.  Laurel  and  Hardy  pile  up  laughs  by  getting 
into  mixups  with  an  identical  pair  of  twins.  Sidney 
Toler  and  Alan  Hale  help  the  frenzy  of  fun.  Swell. 
(Sept.) 

PALM  SPRINGS— Wanger.— Frances  Langford's 
songs  are  not  enough  to  lift  this  poor  story  and  poorer 
dialogue  to  entertainment.  As  the  smart  daughter  of 
a  gambler  she  spends  her  time  declining  proposals 
(Aug.) 

PAROLE — Universal. — A  vigorous  and  timely 
expose  of  the  parole  system.  Newcomers  Harry 
Hunter  and  Ann  Preston  should  catch  vour  interest. 
(Aug.) 

•  PEPPER— 20th  Century-Fox.— A  Jam-  Wall- 
er's laugh  riot.  She  vamps  Irvin  S.  Cobb  into 
helping  a  poor  widow,  pays  him  back  by  persuading 
his  daughter  not  to  marry  a  bogus  count,  [van 
I  i  bi  di  ii  slim  Summerville  aids  in  the  comedy. 
For  the  whole  family.    (Sept.) 

•     POOR  LITTLE  RICH  GIRL  —20th  Century- 
Fox. — Shirley    Temple    singing    and    dancing 
delightfully  as  a  motherless  runaway  adopted  by  a 
team.     The  entire  cast,  which  includes  Gloria 
Stuart,    Michael   Whalen,   Alice   Faye.    JaCK    Haley, 
well      Not  a  dull  moment.  (July) 

•     POPPY— Paramount.—  W.     C.     Fields    as    a 
carnival   barker,  skips  drolly  through  an  ordi- 
nary  story   leaving    a    trail   of    chuckles.      Rochelle 


Hudson  scores  as  his  daughter,  and  Richard  Crom- 
well is  an  ideal  small  town  beau.  Be  sure  and  see 
it.      (A  ug.) 

PRINCESS  COMES  ACROSS,  THE— Para- 
mount.— Carole  Lombard  as  a  Swedish  Princess,  and 
Fred  MacMurray,  a  band  leader  with  a  past,  get  in- 
volved in  love,  murder  and  detectives  in  a  sprightly 
and  hilarious  mystery  on  an  ocean  liner.  Carole'' 
imitation  of  Garbo  is  immense.     You'll  like  it.  U  < 

PRIVATE  NUMBER— 20th  Century-Fox.— Just 
about  the  nicest  romantic  sequences  ever  help  this 
wilted  story  ("Common  Clay"  in  modern  clothes  I 
Robert  Taylor  and  Loretta  Young  marry  secretly 
as  she  is  a  maid  in  his  rich  household.  Basil  Rath 
bone  causes  trouble.     You'll  like  it.    (Aug.) 

PUBLIC  ENEMY'S  WIFE— Warners— Cesar 
Romero  as  Public  Enemy  No.  1  who  doesn't  want  his 
former  wife,  Margaret  Lindsay,  to  marry  G-man  Pat 
O'Brien.  Romero  too  sinister,  O'Brien  too  un- 
interested.     Better    skip.      (Sept.) 

RED  WAGON — Alliance-British  International.— 
Charles  Bickford  is  a  bareback  rider  who  marries  th? 
wrong  girl.  A  nice  family  picture,  suitable  for 
children.      (July) 

•  ROAD  TO  GLORY.  THE— 20th  Century 
Fox. — A  magnificent  war  story  of  tragic  fighting, 
loving,  dying,  existing  on  the  French  front.  Fredric 
March  and  Warner  Baxter  have  a  war  within  a  war 
for  love  of  June  Lang.  Lionel  Barrymore  and  Greg- 
ory Ratoff  give  superb  performances.  Beautifully 
directed  and  produced,  this  is  unforgettable.  Don't 
miss  it.   (Aug.) 

•  ROMEO  AND  JUILET— M-G-M— Shake- 
speare's classic  love  story  produced  with  ac- 
curacy and  Iavishness.  Norma  Shearer's  Juliet  is 
lyrically  beautiful.  Leslie  Howard  superb  as  Romeo. 
Basil  Rathbone,  John  Barrymore,  Ralph  Forbes, 
Edna  May  Oliver  all  add  to  the  excellence  of  the 
outstanding  picture  of  the  year.  No  version  has 
ever  surpassed  this  one  for  sheer  physical  beauty. 
Not  to  be  missed  under  any  circumstances.  (Sept.) 

•  SAN  FRANCISCO — M-G-M. — Out  of  a 
story  of  a  tough  Barbary  Coast  cafe  owner,  a 
beautiful  singer  and  a  priest,  W.  S.  Van  Dyke  has 
constructed  an  epic.  Clark  Gable  superb;  Jeanette 
MacDonald's  lovely  voice  allowed  full  range,  and 
the  earthquake  sequence  will  knock  you  out  of  your 
seat.     You  must  see  it.     (Sept.) 

•  SECRET  AGENT— GB.— A  fast  moving  and 
dramatic  tale  of  love  and  espionage  in  war 
torn  Europe  directed  with  sophistication  and  finesse 
by  Alfred  Hitchcock  (of  "39  Steps").  John  Gielgud 
Madeleine  Carroll,  Peter  Lorre  and  Robert  Young 
are  spendid.     Adult  entertainment.     (Aug.) 

•  SEVEN  SINNERS— GB.— A  compact  and 
high-tensioned  murder  melodrama  with  Eddie 
Lowe  and  Constance  Cummings.  Eddie  hits  the 
trail  of  a  murderer  in  Europe  and  uncovers  a  munitions 
racket.  Sensational  railroad  scenes.  You'll  like  it 
(Sept.) 

•  SHOWBOAT— Universal.— The  perennially 
charming  Mississippi  river  story,  superlatively 
produced  and  studded  with  stars.  Irene  Dunne 
simply  enchanting  as  Magnolia;  Paul  Robeson 
magnificent;  Alan  Jones,  Helen  Morgan.  Charles 
Winninger,  Helen  Westley,  all  contribute  their  best. 
On  your  "must  see"  list.    (July) 

SINGING  COMEDY.  THE— Republic— An  up 
to  date  Western  with  an  extra  kick  in  the  way  of 
television.  Gene  Autry  gathers  his  pals  together 
for  a  radio  program  to  get  money  for  an  operation 
on  his  bosses'  daughter.  Lots  of  exciting  gun  play 
when  Lon  Chaney,  Jr.,  musses  up  the  works.    (July'' 

•  SINS  OF  MAN— 20th  Century-Fox.— Sordid 
and  dreary  but  tremendously  dramatic.  Jean 
II  rsholt  is  superb  as  a  modern  Job  whose  faith  in 
Providence  is  finally  justified.  Don  Ameche.  a 
new-comer,  who  plays  both  sons,  is  a  real  find.  Be 
sure  and  see  it.    (July) 

•     SONS  O'  GUNS— Warners.— A  riotous  com- 
edy with  a  flock  of  laughs.     Joe  E.   Brown  at 

his  funny  best  as  a  pacifist  becoming  involved  in  a 
spy  iiiil;.  He  has  girl  trouble  with  Joan  Blondell. 
Beverly  Roberts  and  Wini  Shaw.  Mad  and  amusing. 
(July) 

SPECIAL  INVESTIGATOR  —  RKO-Radio  — 
entertainment  with  Richard  Dix  as  a 
criminal  mouth-piece  turned  G-Man  to  revenge  his 
murdered  brother.  He  rounds  up  i  gang  of  gold 
thieves,  gets  Margaret  Callahan.  Erik  Rhodes 
helps.      (July) 

SPEED  M-G-M.  —  Love  makes  the  wheels  go 
'round  in  this  tale  of  a  youth  who  seeks  to  prove  his 
carburetor  invention  at  Indianapolis.  James 
Stewart  is  warmly  human;  Wendy  Barrie  is  his 
heartbeat;  Ted  Healy  is  funny.    Exciting  races.  tJu.'yj 
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•  SPENDTHRIFT  --  Wanger-Paramount.— 
Grand  fun  with  Henry  Fonda  as  a  penniless 
millionaire  sportsman  who  marries  conniving  Mary 
Brian,  discovers  his  mistake  and  Pat  Paterson 
simultaneously.  A  swell  evening  for  everybody.  (A  ug.) 

SWORN  ENEMY— M-G-M.—  A  convincing  story 
of  a  young  attorney  who  swears  vengeance  on  the 
racketeers  who  killed  his  brother.  Acting  honors  go 
to  Robert  Young,  Florence  Rice  and  Joseph  Calleia. 
Worthwhile.      [Sept.) 

SUZY — M-G-M.— Three  fine  stars  absolutely 
wasted  on  a  muddled  war  story.  Jean  Harlow 
marries  Franchot  Tone,  then  marries  Cary  Grant 
believing  Franchot  murdered.  She  finds  Grant  in- 
volved with  Benita  Hume;  Franchot  comes  back  to 
life.     {Sept.) 

THE     ARIZONA      RAIDERS— Paramount.-— A 

bang  up  Western  with  Larry  Crabbe  and  partner 
Raymond  Hatton  aiding  an  elopement  and  rescuing 
Marsha  Hunt  from  a  crooked  lawyer.  Grant  Withers. 
Nice  riding.   (Sept.) 

THE  BRIDE  WALKS  OUT— RKO-  Radio- 
Barbara  Stanwyck  and  Gene  Raymond  in  an  enter- 
taining bit  of  froth  about  the  troubles  of  the  young 
married.  Robert  Young  steals  her  romantic  interest 
and  yours  too.    Gags  are  good.     (Sep!.) 

THE  LAST  JOURNEY— Twickenham.— Plenty 
of  excitement  in  this  thriller.  An  engineer  goes 
mad  piloting  the  London  Express.  Adequate 
English  cast.  If  you  like  an  old-fashioned  action 
picture,  here  it  is.    (Sept.) 

•  THE  KING  STEPS  OUT— Columbia- 
Grace  Moore's  unforgettable  voice  in  a  charm- 
ing and  witty  picture.  She  plays  a  country  princess 
who  tracks  down  Emperor  Franchot  Tone.  Walter 
Connolly  is  excellent.  You'll  recapture  your  il- 
lusions.    (Aug.) 

THE  RETURN  OF  SOPHIE  LANG— Para- 
mount.— The  famous  blonde  thief  (Gertrude  Michael) 
whom  everyone  thought  dead,  returns  to  life,  re- 
formed. Sir  Guy  Standing  is  a  suave  bandit;  Ray 
Milland  an  enterprising  reporter  who  fixes  things, 
gets  Gertrude.     Entertaining.    (Sept.) 

•     THE  WHITE  ANGEL— First  National.— The 
beautiful  and  stirring  story  of  Florence  Night- 
ingale.   Kay  Francis  warm  and  human  as  the  English 


nurse  whose  humanitarian  ideals  brought  hope  and 
comfort  to  tile  war-tortured  hospitals  of  the  ( 
and  changed  the  nursing  standards  of  the  world.     The 
whole  cast  is  splendid.     Don't  miss  it.    (Aug.) 

THREE  CHEERS  FOR  LOVE— Paramount  — 
An  amateurish  production  built  around  the  hack- 
neyed school  amateur  show  idea.  Eleanor  Whitney's 
dancing  and  Gordon  and  Revel's  music  is  good,  the 
rest  is  juvenile.    (Sept.) 

THREE    WISE    GUYS  —  M-G-M.  —  Pleasant 

little  story  of  playboy  Robert  Young's  attempt  to 
support  his  wife,  Betty  Furness.  a  reformed  crook. 
Bruce  Cabot  and  Raymond  Walburn  are  effective. 
lJuly) 

TROUBLE    FOR  TWO— M-G-M.— Despite   the 

fine  cast  this  film  based  on  Stevenson's  "Suicide 
Club"  gets  nowhere  with  preposterous  situations. 
Bob  Montgomery  is  a  prince  who  refuses  to  marry  his 
family's  choice  (Rosalind  Russell);  changes  his 
mind.      (Aug.) 

TWO  AGAINST  THE  WORLD— Warners.— An 

acquitted  murderess  is  put  on  trial  twenty  years  later 
by  a  muck  raking  newspaper.  Bad  material,  poor 
direction,  uninspired  dialogue,  mediocre  perform- 
ances.    We  spare  the  cast.    (July) 

•  UNDER  TWO  FLAGS— 20th  Century-Fox.— 
Breath-taking  spectacle  of  adventure,  love  and 
jealousy  in  the  Foreign  Legion  with  Claudette  Col- 
bert, Ronald  Column,  Victor  McLaglen  and  Rosalind 
Russell.    Go  to  see  this  positively.    Uuly) 

WE    WENT    TO    COLLEGE— M-G-M— Don't 

waste  your  time  on  this  old-home-week  festival. 
Una  Merkel  is  the  only  bright  spot  as  she  attempts 
to  re-capture  a  lost  love  and  another  woman's 
husband.    (Sept.) 

WHITE  FANG— 20th  Century-Fox.— Jack  Lon- 
don's mellerdrammer  of  love,  adventure  and  treach- 
ery in  the  Alaskan  gold  fields.  The  dog.  Lightening, 
gets  tangled  in  the  affairs  of  Michael  Whalen  and 
Jean  Muir.     Send  the  children.     (Sept.) 

WOMEN     ARE     TROUBLE— M-G-M.— Stuart 

Erwin,  Paul  Kelly  and  Errol  Taggert's  direction  pulls 
a  neat  comedy  out  of  a  grey  haired  story.  Kitty 
McHugli  convincing  as  a  gunman's  moll;  Florence 
Rice  authentically  a  cub  reporter.  You'll  like  it.  (Aug.) 


•  The  NuBone  Corsetiere 
is  working  style  miracles 
MV-^i  everyday.  It's  easy  for  her. 
\  \\  >£,  She  is  trained  to  find  and 
correct  your  personal  figure 
faults  and  to  bring  out  your 
true  beauty  .  .  .  Think  of  it,  an  individual 
corset  analysis  right  in  your  own  home  by  a 
NuBone  charm  specialist  and  at  no  extra 
cost.  When  she  calls,  allow  her  to  demon- 
strate just  why  the  NuBone  Foundation  with 
the  famous  NuBone  Woven  Wire  Stay  gives 
you  a  degree  of  style,  support  and  comfort 
that  is  beyond  comparison. 

An  excellent  opportunity  is  offered  capable 
and  ambitious  women.  Write  us  for  details. 

THE   NuBONE  COMPANIES 


•  ERIE,  PENNSYLVANIA 
AND  ST.  CATHARINES 
ONTARIO    •    CANADA 


ISHH 

Guarantied   bj    Good    Heutt- 
kttping  at  advtrtind  thgrtin 


It  seems  impossible,  but  "Swing  Time,"  Ginger  Rogers'  and  Fred  Astaire's 
new  musical  is  even  more  enchanting  than  "Follow  the  Fleet."  Fred  even 
goes  into  black  face  for  one  number,  the  "Bojangles"  a  Harlem  tap  dance 


MOTHERS,  LET  YOUR 

DAUGHTERS  ENJOY 

THIS  HAPPINESS! 


Why  do  some  plain-looking  girls  win  clever,  well- 
to-do  husbands,  while  more  attractive  girls  remain 
spinsters?  The  International  Charm  Institute  now 
offers  the  vital  knowledge  every  woman  should  have 
for  happiness.  How  to  make  men  notice  her.  How 
to  be  the  center  of  attraction  even  when  more  beauti- 
ful women  are  present.  How  to  make  a  man  want  to 
call  often.  How  to  make  his  intentions  "serious." 
Write  for  Personality  Test  Chart  to  show  you,  con- 
fidentially, just  how  you  rate  and  booklet.  Making 
Men  Like  You.  Both  sent  FREE  in  plain  wrapper — - 
INTERNATIONAL  CHARM  INSTITUTE,  Incor- 
porated, 7  Rockefeller  I'laza,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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In 


Casts  of  Current  Pictures 


Henry  A   Rost. 
Managing  Director 

George  Suter, 
Resident  Manager 


ever-  increasing 
numbers,  motion  pic- 
ture celebrities  are 
learning  that  the  first 
step  in  a  successful  New 
York  visit  is  to  register 
at  the  Savoy-Plaza.  It's 
as  natural  as  turning 
in  at  your  own  door,  for 
the  Savoy-Plaza  has  a 
way  of  its  own  in  mak- 
ing the  visitor  feel  in- 
stantly at  home  ...  an 
atmosphere  of  luxuri- 
ous living,  reflected  in 
spacious  rooms,  superb 
Cuisine,  flawless  service. 
.  .  .The  Savoy-Plaza's 
location  makes  it  con- 
venient to  everything 
worth  while  that  goes 
on  in  New  York. 

Single  Rooms,   $5,   $6,  $7 

Double  Rooms,  $7,  $3,  $9 

Suites  from  $10 


5AV0Y-  PLAZA 

Overlooking  Central  Park 
FIFTH  AVE   •  58th  to  59th  STS   •  NEW  YORK 


Off  With  That  Double  Chin 

Turn     to     Inside     Back     Cover      NOW 
••••••••• •••••••••••••••••• 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE... 

Without  Calomel— And  You'll  Jump 
Out  of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rat-in'  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not  flow- 
ing freely,  your  food  doesn't  digest.  It  just  decays 
in  the  bowels. Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach.  You  gi  t 
constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poisoned  and 
you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

nves  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  howel 
movement  doesn't  get  .-it  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  "up  and  up".  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  (low  freely.  Ask  for  Carter's  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything 
else    25c. 


"BACK  TO  NATURE"— 20th  Century-Fox.— 

Based  on  the  characters  created  by  Katharine  Kav- 
anaugh.  Original  screen  play  by  Robert  Ellis  and 
Helen  Logan.  Directed  by  James  Tinling.  The  cast: 
Mr.  Jones,  Jed  Prouty;  Bonnie  Jones,  Shirley  Deane; 
Mabel,  Dixie  Dunbar;  Tom  Williams,  Tony  Martin; 
Hi  Jones,  Spring  Byington;  Jack  Jones,  Kenneth 
Howell;  Roger  Jones,  George  Ernest;  Lucy  Jones, 
June  Carlson;  Granny  Jones,  Florence  Roberts;  and 
Bobby  Jones,  Billy  Mahan. 

"CAIN  AND   MABEL'— Warners.— From   the 

story  by  H.  C.  Witwer.  Screen  play  by  Laird  Doyle. 
Directed  by  Lloyd  Bacon.  The  cast:  Mabel  O'Dare, 
Marion  Davies;  Reilly,  Roscoe  Karns;  Jake  Sherman, 
Walter  Catlett;  Poo  Wallers,  Wm.  Collier,  St.,  Aunt 
Mimi,  Ruth  Donnelly;  Toddy,  Pert  Kelton;  Cafe 
Proprietor,  Robert  Middlemass;  Reed's  Manager, 
Joseph  Crehan;  Larry  Cain,  Clark  Gable;  Ronny 
Cauldwell,  David  Carlyle;  Milo,  Hobart  Cavanaugh; 
Dodo,  Allen  Jenkins;  Charles  Fendwick,  E.  E.  Clive; 
The  Old  Maid,  Eily  Malyon;  Joe  Reed,  Allen  Pome- 
roy. 

"CHINA  CLIPPER"  —  First  National-War- 
kers. — Screen  play  by  Frank  Wead.  Directed  by 
Raymond  Enright.  The  cast:  Dave  Logan,  Pat 
O'Brien;  Jean  Logan,  Beverly  Roberts;  Tom  Collins, 
Ross  Alexander;  Hap  Stuart,  Humphrey  Bogart; 
Sunny  Avery,  Marie  Wilson;  Dad  Brunn,  Henry  B. 
Walthall;  Mother  Brunn,  Ruth  Robinson;  B.  C.  Hill, 
Addison  Richards;  Jim  Horn,  Joseph  Crehan;  Bill 
Andrews,  Alexander  Cross;  Dept.  of  Commerce  In- 
spector, Kenneth  Harlan;  and  Mr.  Pier  son,  Joseph 
King. 

"FOLLOW  YOUR  HEART"— Republic.— Story 

based  on  idea  by  Dana  Burnet.  Screen  play  by  Lester 
Cole,  Nathaniel  West,  and  Samuel  Ornitz.  Directed 
by  Aubrey  Scotto.  The  ca^t:  Marian  Forrester, 
Marion  Talley;  Michael  Williams,  Michael  Bartlett; 
Henri  Forrester,  Nigel  Bruce;  Tony,  Luis  Alberni; 
Madam  Bovard,  Henrietta  Crosman;  Gloria,  Vivienne 
Osborne;  Shellon,  Walter  Catlett;  Specialty  Dancer, 
Eunice  Healy;  Ben  Blue,  Ben  Blue;  Tommy  Forrester, 
Mickey  Rentschler;  Narrison  Beecher,  John  Eldredge; 
Louise,  Margaret  Irving;  Mr.  Nawks,  Si  Jenks;  Mrs. 
1'lunkelt,  Josephine  Whittell;  Choir  Leader,  Clarence 
Muse;  and  Hall  Johnson  Choir. 

"GENTLEMAN  FROM  LOUISIANA,  THE "— 
Republic. — Original  story  by  Jerry  Chodorov  and 
Bert  Granet.  Additional  Dialogue  by  Lee  Freeman. 
Screen  play  by  Gordon  Rigby  and  Joseph  Fields. 
Directed  by  Irving  Pichel.  The  cast:  Tod  Mason, 
Edward  Quillan;  Deacon  Devlin,  Charles  Chic  Sale; 
Linda  Costigan,  Charlotte  Henry;  Fay  Cosligan, 
Marjorie  Gateson;  Baltimore,  John  Miljan;  Roger 
Leland,  Pierre  Watkin;  Diamond  Jim  Brady,  Charles 
Wilson;  Lillian  Russell,  Ruth  Gillette;  Chief  Steward, 
Holmes  Herbert;  Steve  Brodie,  Matt  McHugh;  John 
L.  Sullivan,  John  Kelly;  Moran,  Arthur  Wanzer; 
Hadley,  Snub  Pollard. 

"GIRLS'  DORMITORY"— 20th  Century-Fox. 

— From  a  play  by  Ladislaus  Fodor.  Screen  play  by 
Gene  Markey.  The  cast:  Dr.  Stephen  Dominik, 
Herbert  Marshall;  Prof.  Anna  Malhe,  Ruth  Chatter- 
ton;  Marie  Claudel,  Simone  Simon;  Prof.  Augusta 
Wimmer,  Constance  Collier;  Dr.  Spindler,  J.  Edward 
Bromberg;  Luisa,  Dixie  Dunbar;  Toni,  John  Qualen; 
Frilzi,  Shirley  Deane;  Count  Vallais,  Tyrone  Power, 
Jr.;  Dr.  Hoffenreich,  Frank  Reicher;  Dr.  Wil finger, 
George  Hassell;  Dora,  Lynne  Berkeley;  Greta,  June 
Storey;  Forester,  Christian  Rub;  Prof.  Emma  Kern. 
Rita  Gould;  Prof.  Josephine  Penz,  Lillian  West;  and 
Prof.  Clo'.ilde  Federa,  Syrnona  Boniface. 

"GORGEOUS  HUSSY,  THE"— M-G-M.— From 
a  story  by  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams.  Screen  play  by 
Vinsworth  Morgan  and  Stephen  Morehouse  Avery 
Directed  by  Clarence  Brown.  The  cast:  Peggy  O'Neal, 
Joan  Crawford;  Bor,v  Timberlake,  Robert  Taylor; 
Andrew  Jackson,  Lionel  Barrymore;  John  Eaton, 
Franchot  Tone;  John  Randolph.  Melvyn  Don 
Rowdy  Dow,  James  Stewart;  Mrs.  Beall,  Alison  Ski;>- 
worth;  Sunderland,  Louis  Calhern;  Rachel  Ja,  on, 
Beulah  B  mdi;  <  uthbert,  Melville  Cooper;  Daniel 
Web  :er,  Sidney  Toler;  Major  O'Neal,  Gene  Lockhart; 
Sarah  Pearson,  Phoebe  Foster.  Louis,  Ibbot,  Clara 
Blandick;  John  C.  Calhoun,  Frank  Conroy;  Maybelle, 
Nydia  Westman;  Martin  \'an  Buren,  Charles  Trow- 
bridge; Secretary  Ingham,  Willard  Robertson;  Frau 
Oxenrider,  Greta  Meyer;  Mrs.  Bellamy,  Ruby  De 
Reiner;  Mrs.  Wainwrighl,  Betty  Blythe;  and  Hero- 
in  ,  Snowllake. 

"GRAND  JURY"— RKO-Radio.— Based  on  the 

story  by  James  Edward  Grant  an.l  Thomas  Lennon. 
s  Hen  play  by  Joseph  A.  Fields  .md  Philip  G.  Ep- 
tein       Directed   by   Albert   S.    Rogell.      Hie   •  ist 

i  omrr, I    dor,  Fred  Stone;  '    'onnell,  Owen 

i ,  .  '   .    ■    1  i    n       Latimei 

Mi  rona  OH  in;  John  Taylor.  Frank  M.  Thomas;  Joe 
/:.     ,  (  .m  nn  Williams;  <  •.  Harrj    Beres- 

ford;   Hani  •-.  Russell   Hicks;  Han     Jans; 

Walters,  Robert  Emmetl  k    mi    I  '■   idy,  Robert 

Middlemass;    Martha,   Margaret    \rmir  >n   . 
i  W  il     n:  I  Wo,  Billy  Gilbert ;  ; 

Robert  i  '•'•        Vrnold;  Whalen,  Harvey 

Clark;   Slrol  /> .    rhomas   E.   Jack  on; 
Edward  Gargan:  Marshmallow,  Stymie  Beard;  Mrs. 
,    Brenda   Fowler;  .    Edward   Price; 


Red,  George  Lloyd;  Milch,  Mattie  Fain;  Benny 
Harry  Bowen;  Postman,  John  Beck;  Clerks,  J.  C, 
Fowler  and  Sid  Jarvis;  Reporters,  Frank  Marlow 
fohn  Tyrell,  Jack  Gardner,  Paddy  O'Flynn.  and  Don 
Roberts;  Mr.  Blalt,  Henry  Rocquemore;  Bailiff 
Powell;  Policeman,  William  Norton  Bailey;  Police 
Surgeon,  Tom  Curran;  Grand  Juror,  Frank  Ham- 
mond; Toni,  Curley  Wright;  Porter,  Ray  Turner; 
and  Police  Sergeant.  Frank  O'Connor. 

"HIS  BROTHER'S  WIFE'— M-G-M.— From  the 
original  story  by  George  Auerbach.  Screen  plav  by 
Leon  Gordon  and  John  Meehan.  Directed  bv 
Van  Dyke.  The  cast:  Rita,  Barbara  Stanwyck;  Chris, 
Robert  Taylor;  Professor  Fahrenheim,  Jean  Hersholt- 
Fish-Eye,  Joseph  Calleia;  Tom,  John  Eldredge;  Dr\ 
Claybourne,  Samuel  S.  Hinds;  Clara,  Phyllis"  Clare- 
Pete,  Leonard  Mudie;  Bill  Arnold,  Jed  Prouty;  Dr. 
Capolo,  Pedro  de  Cordoba;  Captain  Tanetz,  Fafaei 
Corio;  Winters,  William  Stack;  and  Charlie,  Edgar 
Edwards. 

"HOLLYWOOD    BOULEVARD '—Paramount. 

— Based  on  a  story  by  Faith  Thomas.  Screen  play 
by  Marguerite  Roberts.  Directed  by  Robert  Florey. 
The  cast:  John  Blakeford,  John  Halliday;  Pa 
Blakeford,  Marsha  Hunt;  Jav  Winthrop,  Robert 
Cummings;  Jordan  Winslow,  C.  Henrv  Gordon:  Alice 
Winslow,  Frieda  Inescort;  Flora,  Esther  R 
Martha,  Esther  Dale;  Belly,  Betty  Compson;  Director 
Maurice  Costello;  Partner  in  Publishing  Co.,  Bryant 
Washburn;  Sheik.  Roy  d'Arcy;  Director.  Franc  -  \ 
Bushman;  Sanford,  Albert  Conti;  Master  of  Cere- 
monies, Herbert  Rawlinson;  and  Producer,  Purnell 
Pratt. 

"I'D  GIVE  MY  LIFE"— Paramount.— From  the 

play  "The  Noose"  by  H.  H.  Van  Loan  and  Willard 
Mack.  Screen  play  by  George  O'Neil.  Directed  by 
Edwin  L.  Marin.  The  cast:  Governor  John  Bancroft, 
Sir  Guy  Standing;  Mary  Reyburn,  Frances  Drake; 
Xickie  Elkins,  Tom  Brown;  Governor's  wife,  Janet 
Beecher;  Buck  Gordon,  Robert  Gleckler;  Mrs.  Ban- 
croft, Sr.,  Helen  Lowell;  Conly,  Paul  Hur  ' 
Charles  C.  Wilson;  Attorney  Chase,  Charles  Richman; 
Doyle,  Tom  Jackson;  Cicardi,  Charles  Judels;  Powell, 
Robert  Elliott;  Judge,  William  Bun-ess;  Crar\ 
bett  Morris;  Dave,  Franklin  Parker;  and  Jockey, 
James  Eagles. 

"LADY  BE  CAREFUL  "—Paramount—  Basel 
on  a  story  by  Kenyon  Nicholson  and  Charles  Robin- 
son. Screen  play  by  Dorothy  Parker.  Directed  by 
J.  T.  Reed.  The  cast:  Dud  Dynamic.  Lew  Ayres; 
Billie,  Mary  Carlisle;  Jake,  Larry  Crabbe:  /: 
Benny  Baker;  Lieut.  Loomis,  Grant  Withers;  i 
Jack  Chapin;  Alice,  Josephine  McKim;  Bernice,  Wil- 
ma  Francis;  Tim,  Nick  Lukats;  Father,  Purnell  Pratt; 
Girls  in  Sailboat,  Terry  Ray,  Louise  Stanley,  and 
Irene  Bennett;  Sailor,  Henry  Arthur;  Sailor,  John 
Morley;  Marie,  Barbara  Koshade;  Toad,  Paul  Bar- 
rett; Texas,  Wesley  Barry. 

"MARY  OF  SCOTLAND"   —  RKO-R\oio.   — 
Based  on  a  play  by  Maxwell  Anderson.     Screen  play 
by  Dudley  Nichols.     Directed  by  John  Ford.     The 
cast:    Mary   Stuart,    Katharine    Hepburn;    Bo 
Fredric  March;  Elizabeth  Tudor,  Florence  Eldridge; 
Darnlcy,   Douglas  Walton;    Rizzio,   John    Carradine; 
Morion,  Robert  Barrat;  Leicester,  Gavin  Muir;  M 
Ian  Keith;  John  Knox,  Moroni  Olson;  Ruthven,  Wil- 
liam Stack;  Randolph,  Ralph  Forbes;  Throckm 
Alan  Mowbray;  Mary  Beaton,  Frieda  Ine- 
ly,    Donald    Crisp;  Lindsay.  David  Torrence; 
Livingston    Molly.    Lamont;    Mary    Fleming,    Anita 
Colby;  Mary  Seton,  Jean  Fenwick;  Burg 
Pape;  Donal,  Alec  Craig;  Nurse,  Mai  Mes- 

senger, Monte  Blue;  Mailland,  Leonard  M  . 
Brandon  Hurst;  /  Wilfred  Lucas;  Kirkt 

D'Arcy  Corrigan;  Douglas,  Frank  Baker;  Faudo 
Cyril  McLaglen;  I  Wife,  Doris  LI    .       S 

Francis   Knollys,    Robert    Wai 
Kinnell.    Lawrence   Grant.    Ivan    Sil 
Brulier,  and  Barlowe  Borland;   Walsingham, 
ii  S  at-Arms,  Wyndham  Stai 

Kent,  Earle  Foxe;  rfa  Cro  he,  P.uil  McAllister; 
erman,    Lionel    Belmore; 
and  Nobleman,  Neil  Fitzgerald. 

"MY    AMERICAN    WIFE'     —    1>  >    \-- 
Based    >n  a  st   tv  by  Elmer  Davis.     Sere 
Edith  Fitzgerald  and  Virginia  Van  Upp.    Direct 
Harold  Young.     The  cast:  Count  I  ■ 
zu  Rci.icnach,  Francis  Lederer;  Mary  Ca 
Sothern;    Mrs.   Ro  Hon,   Billie   B 

i  Ion,  Fred  Stone;   idolph,  Ernest  Cossart;  R 

M         ell;    1  intent.  Hal   K.  Dav 
s       mi,  Adrian  Morris;  5  D 

mant;    Butler,    M   nl    nie   Shaw;    I  William 

i .    I  nnouncer.  Dale  Armstrong;  and 
Buck  Connors. 

"PICCADILLYJIM"     M-G-M     -Fromt 
by  P.  G.  V     leh    ise     Sen  en  plaj 
ett  and  Edwin  Knopf.     Directed  by  Robert  /    i 
ist:  Jim  ( 'rocker,   Robi  •  I 

Mr.    i   ■  ! 

Evan 

m,  Robert  Benchles 

inmy     | 
Bupp;  Paducah,  Aileen  Pringle;  //  Grant 

ell;    Editor,    £.    E.    Clive;    Taxi-Driver.    Billy 
Be  van;  and  Mrs.  Pre.!,.  Grayce  Hampton. 
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"POSTAL  [NSPECTOR"— Universal.  — Story 

by  Robert  Presnell  and  Horace  McCoy.  Screen  play 
by  Horace  McCoy.  Directed  by  Otto  Brower.  The 
cast:  Bill  Davis,  Ricardo  Cortez;  Connie  Larrimore, 
Patricia    Ellis;    Benez,    Bell    Lugosi;    Charlie    Davis. 

Mi 1   Loring;  Butch,  David  Oliver;  Pottle,  Wallis 

Clark;  Richards,  Arthur  Loft;  Evans,  Guy  Usher; 
Roach,  William  Hall;  Deborah,  Hattie  McDaniel; 
Stewardess,  Maria  Shelton;  Pilot,  Robert  Davis;  Co- 
pilot,  Henry  Hunter;  Boy,  Billy  Burrud;  and  Killer, 
Harry  Beresford. 

"  RHYTHM  ON  THE  RANGE"— Paramount.— 
Original  story  by  Mervin  J.  Houser.  Screen  Pi  iy 
bj  Walter  DeLeon,  Francis  Martin.  John  C.  Moffitt. 
and  Sidney  Salkow.  Directed  by  Norman  Taurog. 
The  cast:  Jeff  Larabee,  Bing  Crosby;  Doris  Halloway, 
Frances  Farmer;  Buck,  Bob  Burns;  Robert  Kalloway, 
Samuel  S.  Hinds;  Big  Brain.  Warren  Hymer;  Penel- 
ope Kyland,  Lucille  Webster  Gleason;  Shorty,  George 
E.  Stone;  Emma,  Martha  Raye;  Wabash,  James 
Burke;  Announcer,  Irving  Bacon;  Field  Judge,  Eddie 
VY  iller;  and  Constance  Nyde,  Martha  Sleeper. 

"SING,  BABY,  SING-'— 20m  Ce\'tcry-Fox.— 
Based  on  a  story  by  Milton  Sperling  and  Jack  Yellen. 
Screen  play  by  Milton  Sperling,  Jack  Yellen,  and 
Harry  Tugend  .  Directed  by  Sidney  Lanfield.  The 
cast:  Joan  Warren,  Alice  Faye;  Bruce  Farraday, 
Adolphe  Menjou;  Nicky,  Gregory  Ratoff;  .4/  Craven, 
Ted  Healy;  Filz,  Patsy  Kelly;  Ted  Blake,  Michael 
Whalen;  Rilz  Brothers,  Themselves;  Robert  Wilson, 
Montagu  Love;  Telephone  Operator,  Dixie  Dunbar; 
Mac,  Douglas  Fowley;  Tony  Renaldo,  Tony  Martin; 
Farraday 's  Nurse,  Virginia  Field;  Brewster,  Paul 
Stanton;  Doctor,  Paul  McVey;  Tessie,  Carol  Tevis; 
and  Joe,  Cully  Richards. 

"SON  COMES  HOME,  A"— Paramount.— Story 
by  Harry  Hervey.  Screen  play  by  Sylvia  Thalberg. 
Directed  by  E.  A.  Dupont.  The  cast:  Mary  Grady, 
Mary    Boland;    Jo,    Julie  Haydon;    Denny,    Donald. 

\\ Is;  Steve,  Wallace  Ford;  Detective  Kennedy,  Roger 

Imhof;  Brennan,  Anthony  Nace;  F.ffie  Wimple,  Ger- 
trude W.  Hoffman;  Essie  Wimple,  Eleanor  Wessel- 
'hoeft;  Prosecutor,  Charles  Middleton;  District  At- 
torney, Thomas  Jackson;  Gasoline  Station  Owner, 
John  Wray;  Sheriff,  Robert  Middlemass;  Proprietor, 
Lee  Kohlmar;  Blayden,  Herbert  Rawlinson;  and 
i   Nurse,  Ann  Evers. 

"STAGE  STRUCK"— Warners.— Based  on  a 
story  by  Robert  Lord.  Screen  play  by  Tom  Buck- 
ingham and  Pat  Slick.  Directed  by  Busby  Berkeley, 
The  cast:  George  Randall,  Dick  Powell;  Ruth  Williams, 
Jeanne  Madden;  Mrs.  Randall,  Spring  Byington;  Gil- 
more,  Craig  Reynolds;  Oscar,  Johnnie  Arthur;  Toots 
O'Connor,  Lulu  McConnell;  Wayne,  Hobart  Cava- 
naugh;  Yvonne,  Libby  Taylor;  Cooper,  Van  Stanton; 
/'■  v  Revere,  Joan  Blondell;  Sid,  Frank  McHugh; 
Harris,  Warren  William;  Yacht  Club  Boys;  Grace, 
Carol  Hughes;  Dr.  Stanley,  Thomas  Pogue \Heywood, 
Andrew  Tombes;  Mrs.  Cassidy,  Mary  Gordon;  and 
Marley,  Ernie  Stanton. 

"STAR  FOR  A  NIGHT"— 20th  Century-Fox  — 
Based  on  the  play  "Die  Heilige  Luege"  by  Karin 
Michaelis.  Screen  play  by  Frances  Hyland  and  Saul 
Elkins.  Directed  by  Lewis  Seiler.  The  cast:  Nina 
hind,  Claire  Trevor;  Mrs.  Lind,  Jane  Darwell; 
Mamie,  Arline  Judge;  Anna  Lind,  Evelyn  Venable; 
Dr.  Spellmeyer,  J.  Edward  Bromberg;  Fritz  Lind, 
Dean  Jagger;  James  Dunning,  Alan  Dinehart;  Ellen, 
Joyce  Compton;  Mildred,  Susan  Fleming;  Katharine 
Lind,  Adrienne  Marden;  Dr.  llolmkin,  Frank  Reicher; 
Paul  Lind,  Dickie  Walters;  Eddie,  Chick  Chandler; 
Josephine  hang,  Astrid  Allwyn;  and  Hattie,  Hattie 
McDaniels. 


"STRAIGHT  FROM  THE  SHOULDER"— Par- 
amount.--From  a  story  by  Lucian  Cary.  Screen 
play  by  Madeleine  Rut  liven.  Directed  by  Stuart 
Heisler.  The  cast:  Curl  Hayden,  Ralph  Bellamy; 
Gail  Pvne,  [-Catherine  Locke;  Johnny  Havden,  David 
Holt;  J  II'.  Pyne,  Andy  Clyde;  James  Mc Bride,  Pur- 
nell  Pratt;  Mr.  Wendl,  Onslow  Stevens;  Fly,  Chick 
Chandler;  Mr.  Blake,  Rollo  Lloyd;  "  Baldy,"  Burt 
Hanlon;  "Trigger"  Benson,  Paul  Fix;  "Trim,"  Noel 
Madison;  Reporter,  Jack  Mulhall;  Secretary,  Jeanne 
Perkins;  Police  Chief,  Russell  Hicks;  Dele,  nee,  Ben 
Taggart;  Nurse,  Ann  Evers;  Judge.  Mr.  Ingram; 
Court  Clerk,  Pat  O'Malley;  and  Court  Stenographer, 
Mel  Epstein. 

"TO  MARY— WITH  LOVE"— 20th  Century- 
Fox. — Story  by  Richard  Sherman.  Screen  play  by 
Richard  Sherman  and  Howard  Ellis  Smith.  Directed 
by  John  Cromwell.  The  cast:  Jock  Wallace,  Warner 
Baxter;  Mary  Wallace,  Myrna  Loy;  Bill  Nallam,  Ian 
Hunter;  Kitty  Brant,  Claire  Trevor;  Irene,  Jean 
Dixon;  Sloan  Poller,  Pat  Somerset;  Switchboard 
Nurse,  Helen  Brown;  Doctors.  Wedgewood  Nowell 
and  Harold  Foshay;  Drunk,  Paul  Hurst;  Guests, 
Franklin  Pangborn  and  Tylor  Brooke;  Bartender, 
Arthur  Aylesworth;  Salesgirl,  Florence  Lake;  Butler, 
Edward  Cooper;  and  Nurses,  Margaret  Fielding  and 
Ruth  C  lifford. 

"TWO  FN  A  CROWD"— Universal.— Based   on 

a  story  by  Lewis  R.  Foster.  Screen  play  by  Lewis  R. 
Foster,  Doris  Malloy,  and  E.  E.  Paramore.  Directed 
by  Alfred  E.  Green.  The  cast:  Julia  Wayne,  Joan 
Bennett;  Larry  Stevens,  Joel  McCrea;  Skeeter,  Elisha 
Cook,  Jr.;  Lillie,  Alison  Skipworth;  .1  nthony,  Reginald 
Denny;  Toscani,  Henry  Armetta;  Jonesy,  Andy  Clyde; 
l-'lynn,  Nat  Pendleton;  Bennett,  Donald  Meek;  Tony 
Bonelli,  Bradley  Page;  The  hawson  Girl,  Barbara 
Rogers;  Chel,  Billy  Burrud;  Purdy,  John  Hamilton; 
Brock,  Tyler  Brooke;  Ralston,  Douglas  Wood;  Ken- 
nedy, Milburn  Stone;  Guard,  Frank  Layton;  Bar- 
tender, Robert  Hurphy;  Taxi  Driver,  Matt  McHugh; 
and  Policeman,  Ed  Gargan. 

"WALKING  ON  AIR'— RKO-Rapio— Story  by 
Francis  M.  Cockrell.  Screen  play  by  Bert  Kalmar, 
Harry  Ruby,  Viola  Brothers,  Shore  and  Rian  James. 
Directed  by  Joseph  Santley.  The  cast:  Pete.  Gene 
Raymond;  Kil,  Ann  Sothern;  Evelyn,  Jessie  Ralph; 
Mr.  Bennett,  Henry  Stephenson;  Joe,  Gordon  Jones; 
Tom  Quintan,  George  Meeker;  Flo  Quintan,  Maxine 
Jennings;  Fred  Randolph,  Alan  Curtis;  Ex-Mrs. 
Randolph,  Anity  Colby;  Reception  Girl,  Patricia 
Wilder;  Albert,  George  Andre  Beranger;  Butler. 
Charles  Coleman;  Judge,  A.  S.  Byron;  Station  At- 
tendant, Frank  Jenks;  Orchestra  header.  Manny  Har- 
mon; Thompson,  Arthur  Hoyt;  Sponsors,  Robert 
Graves,  J.  Maurice  Sullivan,  Jack  Rice;  K.A.R.B. 
Announcer,  Fred  Santley. 

"YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING"— Paramount.— 
From  a  story  by  William  R.  Lipman  and  William  H. 
Wright.  Screen  play  by  Philip  MacDonald,  Eve 
Greene  and  Harlan  Ware.  Directed  by  Alexander 
Hall.  The  cast:  Johnny  hamb,  George  Raft;  hiuille 
Sutton,  Dolores  Costello  Barrymore;  Gert  Malloy.  Ida 
Lupino;  Dictionary  McKinny,  Reginald  Owen;  Sara- 
toga, James  Gleason;  Honeysuckle,  Lynne  Overman; 
Perry  Barnes,  Richard  "Skeets"  Gallagher;  Bicar- 
bonate, Edgar  Kennedy;  Slick  Doran,  Robert  Gleckler; 
Henchman,  Louis  Natheaux;  Henchman,  Keith  Dan- 
iels; Mr.  Crenshaw,  Walter  Walker:  Clark  Bering, 
Huntley  Gordon;  O'Rorke,  Ralph  Remley;  Belcnedi, 
Richard  Powell,  and  Society  women,  Betty  Blythe 
and  Olive  Tell. 


Honeymooning  in  Hollywood  with  her  husband.  Captain  Rohde,  Ruth  Bryan 
Owen  was  given  a  reception  by  her  son.  John  Bryan  and  Helen  Ferguson. 
Top.  the  host.  Basil  Rathbone.  the  hostess.  Jean  Hersholt.  Lower.  Gene  Ray- 
mond. Fay  Wray.  "Madame  Minister"  Dolores  Del  Rio  and  Jeanette  MacDonald 


For  those  people  (and  there  are 
quite  a  few  of  us)  who  like  to  have 
our  fourth  meal  around  midnight 
—  herewith  a  suggestion.  Make  it 
a  howl  of  Kellogg's  Corn  Flakes. 
They're  crisp,  appetizing,  satis- 
fying. And  you'll  he  impressed  at 
the  ease  with  which  you  make  the 
8:15  next  morning.  They're  served 
everywhere.  Made  by  Kellogg  in 
Battle  Creek. 

Nothing  takes  the  place  of 


CORN   FLAKES 
Too  Much  Hips? 

Turn  to  Inside  Back  Cover  NOW 
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IRIS  ADRIAN  In  th. 

H.I  Ro»<k-M-G-M  botitKtia 

"Mister   Cinderella" 


DON-H-CRP 


DONA-BAN   50c 


'e  Protector 


FITS    BETTER 

I  •  is  made  better 
%  -  lasts  longer 

-  is  more  comfortable 

The  Patented 
Don-a-Cap  has  been 
imitated,  but  never 
equalled.  For  com- 
plete satisfaction, 
insist  on  the  original. 

At  stores  and  beauty 
shops  everywhere.  If  not 
obtainable,  write    .    .    . 

V  special   model  at  Ten-Cent  Stores  only 


Dona  Manufacturing  Co 

SAN     DIEGO,     CALIFORNIA 


Addresses  of  the  Stars 


HOLLYWOOD.  CALIF. 


Paramount   Studios 


Jimmy  Allen 
Henry  Arthur 
Benny  Baker 
Smith  Ballew 
George  Barbier 
Paul  Barrett 
Bennie  Bartlett 
Irene  Bennett 
Louise  Bennett 
Mary  Boland 
Veda  Ann  Borg 
Grace  Bradley 
Olympe  Bradna 
Tom  Brown 
Burns  and  Allen 
Claudette  Colbert 
Gary  Cooper 
Ernest  Cossart 
Larry  Crabbe 
Bing  Crosby 
Robert  Cummings 
Louis  DaPron 
Jill  Deen 

Katherine  DeMille 
Marlene  Dietrich 
Johnny  Downs 
Frances  Drake 
Mary  Ellis 
Glenn  Erikson 
Ann  Evers 
Frances  Farmer 
W.  C.  Fields 
Robert  Fiske 
Frank  Forest 
Wilma  Francis 
William  Frawley 
Cary  Grant 
Porter  Hall 
John  Halliday 
Julie  Haydon 
Betty  Holt 
David  Holt 


Wolfe  Hopper 
Ra  Hould 
John  Howard 
Marsha  Hunt 
Dean  Jagger 
Roscoe  Karns 
Rosalind  Keith 
Marten  Lamont 
Billy  Lee 
Baby  LeRoy 
Carole  Lombard 
Nick  Lukats 
Ida  Lupino 
Fred  MacMurray 
Sally  Martin 
Gertrude  Michael 
Ray  Milland 
John  Morley 
Jack  Oakie 
Lynne  Overman 
Gail  Patrick 
Elizabeth  Patterson 
Jeanne  Perkins 
Charles  Quigley 
George  Raft 
Jane  Rhodes 
Charlie  Ruggles 
Elizabeth  Russell 
Randolph  Scott 
Gail  Sheridan 
Alison  Skipworth 
Sir  Guy  Standing 
Mildred  Stone 
Louise  Stuart 
Gladys  Swarthout 
Akim  Tamiroff 
Colin  Tapley 
Kent  Taylor 
Terry  Walker 
Virginia  Weidler 
Mae  West 
Eleanore  Whitney 


20th-Century-Fox    Studios.     1401 
Ave. 


N.    Western 


Astrid  Allwyn 
Lynn  Bari 
Mona  Barrie 
Warner  Baxter 
Thomas  Beck 
Mary  Blackwood 
John  Boles 
Esther  Brodolet 
J.  Edward  Bromberg 
Spring  Byington 
Delma  Byron 
Julie  Cabanne 
June  Carlson 
John  Carradine 
Julie  Carter 
Irvin  S.  Cobb 
Ronald  Colman 
Jane  Darwell 
Shirley  Deane 
Dorothy  Dearing 
Frances  Dee 
Alan  Dinehart 
Brian  Donlevy 
Dixie  Dunbar 
George  Ernest 
Alice  Faye 
Stepin  Fetchit 
Virginia  Field 
Francis  Ford 
Pauline  Frederick 
Janet  Gaynor 
Sara  Haden 
Jack  Haley 
Phillipa  Hilber 
Kenneth  Howell 
Rochelle  Hudson 
Arline  Judge 
Keye  Luke 
June  Lang 


Wilfred  Lawson 
William  Mahan 
Fredric  March 
John  J.  McGuire 
Victor  McLaglen 
Paul  McVey 
Sonya  Mitchell 
Gavin  Muir 
Warner  Oland 
Maxine  Reiner 
Muriel  Robert 
Florence  Roberts 
Gilbert  Roland 
Geneva  Sawyer 
Charles  A.  Sellen 
Simone  Simon 
Paxton  Sisters 
Paul  Stanton 
William  Stelling 
June  Storey 
Gloria  Stuart 
Slim  Summerville 
Fred  Sylva 
Charles  Tannen 
Julius  Tannen 
Shirley  Temple 
Anita  Thompson 
Lawrence  Tibbett 
Arthur  Treacher 
Edward  Trevor 
Claire  Trevor 
Fred  Wallace 
Marion  Weldon 
Michael  Whalen 
Charles  Winninger 
Jane  Withers 
Helen  Wood 
Loretta  Young 


Columbia  Studios,    1438  Gower  St. 


Robert  Allen 
Richard  Arlen 
Jean  Arthur 
Mary  Astor 
Lew  A  j 

George  Bancroft 
Michael  Bartlett 
Ralph  Bellamy 
Wyrley  Birch 
Nana  Bryant 
Leo  Carrillo 
Andy  Clyde 
Monty  Collins 
Walter  Connolly 
Jean  Dixon 
Melvyn  Douglas 
Douglass  Dumbrille 
Bill  Gai 
Edith  Fellows 
Thurston  II. ill 
Victor  Kilian 

126 


Beth   Marion 
Marian  Marsh 
Ken  Maynard 
George  McKay 
Thomas  Mitchell 
Henry  Molhson 
Grace  Moore 
l>rgan 
Lloyd  Nolan 
Cecilia  Pirker 
Joan  Perry 
Arthur  Rankin 

Rice 
Elisabeth  Risdon 
Lionel  Stander 
Charles  Starrett 
Three  Stooges 
Martha  Tibbetta 
Raymond  Walburn 
Fay  Wray 


Walter  Wanger   Productions,   General   Service 
Studio,    1040  North   Las  Palmas  Ave.. 
Hollywood 


Alan  Baxter 
Joan  Bennett 
Charles  Boyer 
Madeline  Carroll 
Peggy  Conklin 


Henry  Fonda 
Frances  Langford 
Walter  Pidgeon 
Sylvia  Sidney 


RKO-Radio  Pictures,  780  Gower  Street 


Walter  Abel 
Heather  Angel 
John  Arledge 
Fred  Astaire 
Lucille  Ball 
John  Beal 
Willie  Best 
Eric  Blore 
Helen  Broderick 
Margaret  Callahan 
John  Carroll 
Anita  Colby 
Alan  Curtis 
Owen  Davis,  Jr. 
Joan  Davis 
Maureen  Delany 
Richard  Dix 
Robert  Donat 
Doris  Dudley 
Preston  Foster 
Helen  Gahagan 
James  Gleason 
Betty  Grable 
Margot  Grahame 
Jane  Hamilton 
Ann  Harding 
Katharine  Hepburn 


Harriet  Hilliard 
Harriet  Hoctor 
Harry  Jans 
Maxine  Jennings 
Molly  Lamont 
Louise  Latimer 
Herbert  Marshall 
Tony  Martin 
Ray  Mayer 
Burgess  Meredith 
Victor  Moore 
Moroni  Olsen 
Helen  Parrish 
Joe  Penner 
Lily  Pons 
Jessie  Ralph 
Gene  Raymond 
Erik  Rhodes 
Ginger  Rogers 
Francis  Sage 
Anne  Shirley 
Ann  Sothern 
Barbara  Stanwyck 
Fred  Stone 
Helen  Westley 
Wheeler  and  Woolsey 
Patricia  Wilder 


United  Artists  Studios,    1041    N.  Formosa  Ave. 


Billie  Burke 
Eddie  Cantor 
Charles  Chaplin 
Ruth  Chatterton 
Dolores  Del  Rio 
Douglas  Fairbanks 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr. 
Paulette  Goddard 
Miriam  Hopkins 
Walter  Huston 


Elissa  Landi 
Francis  Lederer 
Tilly  Losch 
Nino  Martini 
Joel  McCrea 
David  Niven 
Merle  Oberon 
Mary  Pickford 
Frank  Shields 
Douglas  Walton 


Pioneer    Pictures,    1041    N.    Formosa    Ave. 

Charles  Collins  Steffi  Duna 

Republic    Pictures,    4024    Radford    Ave. 


Gene  Autry 
Lew  Ayres 
Smiley  Burnette 
Mae  Clarke 
Donald  Cook 
Charlotte  Henry 


Barbara  Pepper 
Roger  Pryor 
Phil  Regan 
Ann  Rutherford 
Evelyn  Venable 
John  Wayne 


CULVER  CITY,  CALIF. 

Hal    Roach   Studios 


Charley  Chase 
James  Finlayson 
Oliver  Hardy 
Darla  Hood 
Patsy  Kelly 
Stan  Laurel 
Rosina  Lawrence 
Eugene  (Porky)  Lee 


Patty  Dons  May 
George  McFarland 

(Spanky) 
Our  Gang 

Carl  Switzer  (Alfalfa) 
William  Thomas 

(Buckwheat) 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer    Studios 


Brian  Aherne 
Elizabeth  Allan 
John  Barrymore 
Lionel  Barrymore 
Freddie  Bartholomew 
Wallace  Beery 
Robert  Benchley 
Lorraine  Bridges 
Virginia  Bruce 
John  Buckler 
Charles  Butterworth 
Bruce  Cabot 
Joseph  Calleia 
Mil,   i  arlisle 
Jean  Chatburn 
Mamo  Clark 
Jackie  Cooper 
Melville  Cooper 
Joan  Crawford 
Henry  Daniell 
Dudley  Digges 
Buddy  I 
Nelson  1'  ild\ 
Stuart  Erwin 
Madge  Evans 
Betty  Furness 
Clark  Gable 
Greta  Garbo 
Judy  Garland 
Igor  Gorin 


Robert  Greig 
Edmund  Gwenn 
Jean  Harlow 
Louis  Havward 
Ted  Healy 
Louise  Henry 
William  Henry 
Jean  Hersholt 
Irene  Hervey 
Allan  Jones 
June  Knight 
Frances  Langford 
Francine  Larrimore 
Charles  Laughton 
Eric  Linden 
Robert  Livingston 
Ann  Loring 
Myrna  Loy 
Marx  Brothers 
(eanette  MacDonald 
Una  Merkel 
Robert  Montgomery 
Frank  Morgan 
Stanley  Morner 
■    M    iris 
George  Murphy 
Edward  Xorris 
Edna  May  Oliver 
Maureen  O'Sullivan 
Reginald  Owen 


Cecilia  Parker 
Jean  Parker 
Nat  Pendleton 
William  Powell 
Eleanor-  Powell 
Juanita  Quigley 
Luise  Rainer 
Duncan  Renaldo 
May  Robson 
Mickey  Rooney 
Shirley  Ross 
Rosalind  Russell 
Ernestine  Schumann- 
Heink 


Ruth  Selwyn 
Norma  Shearer 
Harry  Stockwell 
Lewis  Stone 
Harvey  Stephens 
James  Stewart 
William  Tannen 
Robert  Taylor 
Franchot  Tone 
Spencer  Tracy 
Charles  Trowbridge 
Henry  Wadsworth 
Johnny  VVeissmuller 
Robert  Youn' 


UNIVERSAL  CITY,  CALIF. 

Universal    Studios 


Henry  Armetta 
Edward  Arnold 
Binnie  Barnes 
Noah  Beery,  Jr. 
Billy  Burrud 
Jeanne  Dante 
Andy  Devine 
Irene  Dunne 
Marta  Eggerth 
Diana  Gibson 
Edgar  A.  Guest 
Gloria  Holden 
Jack  Holt 
Edward  Everett  Horton 


Henry  Hunter 
Buck  Jones 
Shaindel  Kalish 
John  King 
Priscilla  Lawson 
Edmund  Lowe 
Doris  Nolan 
Sunny  O'Dea 
Jean  Rogers 
Cesar  Romero 
Maria  Shelton 
Margaret  Sullavan 
John  Wayne 
Jane  Wyatt 


BURBANK,  CALIF. 

Warners-First    National    Studioi 


Eddie  Acuff 
Ross  Alexander 
Robert  Barrat 
Joan  Blondell 
Humphrey  Bogart 
George  Brent 
Joe  E.  Brown 
James  Cagney 
Hobart  Cavanaugh 
Marguerite  Churchill 
Joseph  Crehan 
Marion  Davies 
Bette  Davis 
Olivia  de  Havilland 
Claire  Dodd 
Ann  Dvorak 
Patricia  Ellis 
Gordon  Elliott 
Florence  Fair 
Glenda  Farrell 
Errol  Flynn 
Dick  Foran 
Kay  Francis 
Jane  Froman 
Paul  Graetz 
Hugh  Herbert 
Leslie  Howard 
Olin  Howland 
Warren  Hull 
Ian  Hunter 
Josephine  Hutchinson 
Sybil  Jason 
Allen  Jenkins 
Al  Jolson 
Boris  Karloff 
Ruby  Keeler 


Guy  Kibbee 
Joseph  Kin  i 
Margaret  Lindsay 
Alma  Lloyd 
Anita  Louise 
Barton  Mac  Lane 
Jeanne  Madden 
Rosalind  Marquis 
Frank  McHugh 
James  Melton 
Carlyle  Moore,  Jr. 
Jean  Muir 
Paul  Muni 
Pat  O'Brien 
Henry  O'Neill 
Linda  Perry 
Dick  Powell 
Richard  Purcell 
Claude  Rains 
Craig  Reynolds 
Addison  Richards 
Beverly  Roberts 
Edward  G.  Robinson 
Jean  Sennett 
Winifred  Shaw 
Eddie  Shubert 
Gale  Sondergaard 
George  E.  Stone 
Paula  Stone 
Lyle  Talbot 
June  Travis 
Mary  Treen 
Rudy  Vallee 
Warren  William 
Marie  Wilson 
Donald  Woods 


Lloyd  Hughes.  616  Taft  Bldg..  Hollywood,  Calif. 
Harold  Lloyd,  6640  Santa  Monica  Blvd..  Holly  wool 
Neil  Hamilton,  P.  O.  Box  711.  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
Ned  Sparks.    1765   No    Svcamore  Ave..    Holly >v    •  1 
Onslow  Stevens,  c-o  Small  Laudau  Co.,  6331  Holly- 
wood   Blvd..    Hollywood,    Calif. 


STUDIOS  IN  ENGLAND 

London  Film  Productions  Ltd. 
22    Grosvenor   St.,    London,    England 


Robert  Donat 
Penelope  Dudley-Ward 
Joan  Gardner 
Patricia  Hilliard 
Sir  Cedric  Hardwicke 


Charles 
Raymond  Massey 

Merle  Oberon 
Ralph  Richardson 
Margaretta  Scott 


Gaumont  British  Pictures 
Grove    Studios,     Shepherds    Bush 
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IF  YOU  are  not  satisfied  with  your  figure — if  your  face 
is  not  as  beautiful  as  you   would  like — take   Madame 
Sylvia's  advice  and  change  your  looks! 

Naturally  it  is  impossible  to  make  yourself  taller  or 
shorter.  But  you  can  shave  down  broad  hips,  re-shape 
your  legs,  acquire  a  flat  abdomen,  well-rounded  breasts 
or  anything  else  you  desire. 

Madame  Sylvia,  the  internationally  famous  beauty 
expert,  astonished  Hollywood  with  her  miraculous 
beauty  treatments.  The  movie  stars  came  to  her  studio 
by  the  hundreds  and  left  even  more  beautiful  than  ever 
before.  In  New  York.  Madame  Sylvia's  clientele  is 
comprised   of   the   prominent    social    leaders   and    smart 


Correct  Your  Figure  Faults 
the  Way  the  Movie  Stars  Do 


If  your  chin  is  leading  a  double 
life — don't  let  it!  Let  Sylvia 
tell  you  how  to  make  that  double 
chin  vanish.  And  if  your  abdo 
men  gives  you  that  rubber  tire 
silhouette,  write,  wire  or  phone 
for  Sylvia's  book.  No  More  Alibis 

Sylvia  tells  how  she  reduced  tht 
movie  star's  legs  2l/2  inches  in 
the  calves  and  then  reveals  how 
you  can  do  likewise!  Sylvia  also 
gives  you  a  new  method  for  firm- 
ing flabby  breasts  which  gives 
you  that  charming  youthful  look 

It  is  unnecessary,  says  Sylvia 
to  hide  fat,  pudgy  arms  when  il 
is  possible  to  reduce  your  arms  3 
inches  in  a  matter  of  weeks ! 
Then  Sylvia  explains  how  she  re- 
moved the  "Old  Woman's  Bump" 
from    the   top  of   her   own    spine 

That  person  who  wrote  "Hip. 
hip,  hooray''  was  not  of  this  gen- 
eration. Hips  are  taboo  and  Syl- 
via makes  short  work  of  them 
Even  reducing  your  nose  is 
simple  once  you  learn  the  trick. 
And  Sylvia's  book  is  full  of  such 
tricks.     Send  for  your  copy  now 


debutantes  from  Park  Avenue  and  Fifth  Avenue. 
People  who  gladly  pay  one  hundred  dollars  for  a  single 
treatment ! 

What  Sylvia  does  for  her  patients  you  can  do  for 
yourself  in  the  privacy  of  your  boudoir.  For  Sylvia 
has  put  all  her  beauty  secrets  between  the  covers  of  a 
single  book!  This  book.  No  More  Alibis,  contains  the 
very  treatments  she  has  given  the  stars  of  Hollywood. 
Treatments  that  bring  out  our  latent  beauty.  Treat- 
ments that  change  your  looks  and  transform  your  bodv 
into  a  dream  of  loveliness 

Picture  if  you  will  how  beautiful  you  would  look  if 
your  hips  were  not  so  broad  .  .  .  if  your  legs  were  not 
so  heavy  .  .  .  if  your  ankles  were  not  so  thick  .  .  .  if 
your  skin  were  not  so  blotchy  .  .  if  your  weight  were 
20  or  30  pounds  less!  It's  easy  to  see  how  beautiful 
you  would  be  if  you  could  change  your  looks  Well, 
you  can!  For  in  No  More  Alibis  Sylvia  tells  vou 
exactly  how  you  can  be  as  lovely  as  the  stars  of  Holly- 
wood— if   not  lovelier! 

Read  Sylvia's  stimulating  book  .  .  .  follow  her  proven 
methods   and    vou'll   experience   a   new   thrill    in    living. 


Only  $1.00 

Instead  of  paying  $100 
for  a  single  Sylvia  treat- 
ment you  can  get  all  ol 
her  methods  in  No  More 
Alibis  for  only  $1.00 
At  book  dealers  or  mail 
coupon   below  TODAY 
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Sign  and  Mail  Coupon  for  this  Amazing  Book  TODAY 


Macfadden    Book    Company,    Inc. 

Dept.    P   10.    1926    Broadway,    New    York,    N.    Y. 

Send    mc,   postage  prepaid,  the  hook,   "No    More   Alibis,"  by    Sylvia  of 
Hollywood.      1    enclose   $1.00. 
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A  feu-  of  i In-  distinguished  women 
it  ho  prefer  Camel's  costlier  tobaccos: 

MRS.  NICHOLAS  BIDDLE.  Philadelphia 

MISS  MARY  BYRD.  Richmond 

MRS.  POWELL  CABOT.  Bos/on 

MRS.  THOMAS  M.  CARNEGIE,  JR..  New  York 

MRS.  J.  GARDNER  COOLIDGE,  II.  Boston 

MRS.   ERNEST  do  PONT.  JR.,  Wilmington 

MRS.  WILLIAM  I.  HOLLINGSWORTH,  JR.,  Los  Angele 

MRS.  CHISWELL  DABNEY   LANCHOHNE,   Virginia 

MRS.  JASPER  MORGAN,  New  York 

MRS.  LANGDON  POST,  New  York 

MISS  LUCY  SAUNDERS,   New  York 

MRS.  BROOKFIELD  VAN  RENSSELAER,  New  York 


COSTLIER  TOBACCOS! 

...Camels  are  made  from  finer,  MORE 
EXPENSIVE  TOBACCOS. ..Turkish  and 
Domestic. ..than  any  other  popular  brand. 


MRS.   NICHOLAS 
GRIFFITH    PENNIMAN    III 


Mrs.  Penmman  is  a  descendant  of  two 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Another  forefather  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Bachelors"  Cotillion, 
exclusive  to  Baltimore's  first  families. 
Mrs.  Penniman  is  widely  known  as  a 
charming  hostess,  a  genius  in  fine  South- 
ern cookery.  "When  entertaining. "  she 
says, "I  always  serve  plenty  of  Camels. 
Between  courses  and  after,  Camels  taste 
so  good.  I've  noticed  that  they  help  di- 
gestion and  add  so  much  to  that  satis- 
fvinji    sense    of    having    dined    well!" 


19:16.  R.  J.  Reynold*  Toharrofn..  Winston-Sate 


Presidential  Room,  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington.  D.  C  Says  Fred  Wvesinger,  maitre  d'hote): 
"//  e  serve  a  cosmopolitan  clientele  of  noted  diplomats  and  gourmets  who  favor  Camels." 

Smoking  Camels  between  meals  and  after 
has  a  welcome  effect  on  digestion 


The  excitement  oi  having  a  good  time  — 
whether  at  home  or  "aliroad"—  often  keys  up 
tin:  nervous  system.  Tenseness  results,  slow- 
ing down  the  activity  of  digestive  fluids. 

Scientists  have  shown  that  the  supplj  oi 
tln-se  fluids  —  alkaline  digestive  fluids  — is 
helped  hack  to  normal  by  smoking  Camel-. 


Definitely,  Camels  encourage  good  dig 

...gi\e  a  generous  "lift."  Their  costlier  to- 
baccos furnish  a  fitting  accompaniment  to 
the  subtle  flavors  of  fine  food.  Being  mild, 
Camels  never  tire  your  taste.  So.  hostess 
or  guest,  let  Camels  gi\e  \<>u  pleasure  dur- 
ing   meals    and    after.    They   set    you    right! 


FOR  DIGESTIONS  SAKE 


SMOKE   CAMELS 
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THE  ROMANTIC  LOVE  STORY  OF 

JEANETTE  MACDONALD  AND  GENE  RAYMOND 


He  still  wants 
to  kiss  her 
good  night 

MARRIED  eight  years  .  .  . 
but  for  them  none  of  that 
humdrum,  take-it-for-granted  at- 
titude that  creeps  into  so  many- 
marriages.  He  still  wants  to  kiss 
her  good  night.  Clever  woman  . . . 
she  has  always  known  the  secret 
of  keeping  dainty  and  fresh  in  all 
things  .  .  .  the  breath  particularly. 
After  all,  there's  nothing  like  hali- 
tosis (unpleasant  breath)  to  raise 
a  barrier  between  people. 
*         *         * 

You  Never  Know 

Your  breath  may  be  agreeable  today  and 
offensive  tomorrow.  The  food  you  eat, 
the  things  you  drink,  the  hours  you  keep 
—  all  bring  subtle  changes  that  may  result 
in  halitosis  (bad  breath).  Consequently, 
you  must  ever  be  on  guard  lest  you  offend. 

Better  Safe  Than  Sorry 

Fortunately,  halitosis  often  yields  quickly 
to  Listerine  used  as  a  mouth  rinse  or 
gargle.  Almost  at  once,  this  remarkable 
deodorant  cleanses,  sweetens,  and  fresh- 
ens the  mouth.  At  the  same  time,  it  halts 
fermentation  of  tiny  food  particles — the 
major  cause  of  mouth  odors.  Then  over- 
comes the  odors  themselves. 

And  remember,  Listerine  is  safe  even 
when  used  full  strength — does  not  harm 
delicate  tissues  of  the  gums  or  mouth.  It 
actually  stimulates  them. 

When  You  Want  To  Be  Sure 

Fortunately  for  the  public,  many  of  the 
"  bargain"  imitations  of  Listerine  are  now 
out  of  business.  Too  strong,  too  harsh, 
too  bitter  to  be  tolerated,  or  lacking  Lis- 
terine's  speedy  deodorant  and  antiseptic 
properties,  such  mouth  washes  were  soon 
rejected  by  the  public. 

When  you  want  a  wholly  delightful 
mouth  wash,  when  you  want  to  be  sure  of 
effective  breath  control  with  safety,  use 
Listerine  and  Listerine  only.  Rinse  the 
mouth  with  it  morning  and  night  and  be- 
tween times  before  business  and  social 
engagements.  Lambert  Pharmacol  Com- 
pany, St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Jor  HALITOSIS 


use  LISTERINE 
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NEW    FUR    FASHIONS    AS     ORIGINATED    FOR    HOLLYWOOD     STARS 
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JUNE  LANG  (Twentieth  Century  Fox  Star) 
is  charming  in  this  Blocked  Lapin'  coat.  Note 
the  princess  lines  so  smartly  enhanced  by 
the    brilliant    large    buttons    and    wide    belt. 


JOAN  PERRY'S  (Columbia 
player)  Mendoza  Beaver'  coat 
has  the  new  and  delightfully 
comlortable  Dolman  sleeves.  A 
must  lor  your  winter  wardrobe. 


JUNE  LANG'S  (Twentieth  Century  Fox 
star]  slenderness  is  emphasized  by  this 
Princess  model.  A  snug,  warm,  lovely  Kar.i 
Seal"    coat   that  carries  a   wealth   ol  charm. 


Exclusive  with  one  store  in  each  city,  Beverly  Mode  Fur  Coats  are  identified 

Coats   illustrated    are    less  than    $100 


Detroit,  Mich. 
Duluth,  Minn. 
Elmira.   N.    Y. 


by  a   star   label   and   picture    tag   . 
NEW  YORK    CITY: 
Exclusive  with  . .  R.  H.  MACY  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Akron,  Ohio C.  H.  Yeager  Co. 

Anderson,   Ind The  Banner  Store 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.   .   .  Zwerdling's  Fur  Shop 
Atlanta,  Ga.   .  S.  Baum  Inc.,  c/o  Regensteins 

Aurora,  111 Wade  Leitz  &  Grometer 

Baltimore,  Md Bonwit  Lennon  Co. 

Bloomington,  111.  ...  A.  Livingston  &  Sons 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  The  D.  M.  Read  Company 

Canton,    Ohio Lefkovits 

Chattanooga,  Tenn Miller  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago,    111 Mandel    Brothers 

Columbus,   Ohio The  Union   Co. 

Davenport.  Iowa Abrahams 

Decatur,   111 Linn   &  Scruggs 

Des  Moines,  Iowa Wolfs  Inc. 


.  Pauline   Lewis  Studios 
.  .  M.  C.  Albenberg  Co. 

The   Gorton   Co. 

Evansville,   Ind Schultz's 

Flint,  Mich Ferris  Bros. 

Fort    Wayne,   Ind.   .   .  Frank  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich Wurzburg's 

Jackson,    Mich Jacobsons 

Jacksonville,   111 Waddell's 

joliet.  111 George  A.  Ducker  &  Co. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.   .  .  J.  R.  Jones'  Sons  &  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo The  Jones  Store 

Lansing,  Mich.   .   .   .  The  F.  N.  Arbaugh  Co. 

Lima,  Ohio The  Leader 

Memphis,  Tenn.   .   .   .  Levy's  Ladies  Toggery 
Moline,  111 The  New  York  Store 


Muncie,  Ind The  Home  Store 

Peoria,  111 Clarke  &  Co. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa Gimbel   Bros. 

Roanoke,  Va N.  W.  Pugh  Co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  .  .  .  E.  W.  Edwards  &  Son 

Rocklord,    111 Owens,    Inc. 

Saint  Paul,  Minn Maceys 

Springfield,    111 Westenberger's 

Springfield.  Ohio  .  The  Edward  Wren  Store 

St.  Joseph,   Mo H.   B.   Keller 

St.  Louis,  Mo Famous-Barr  Co. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind Steiger's  Fur  Shop 

Utica,  N.  Y Lenchner's  Fur  Shop 

Washington,   D.   C.   .   .  The   Goldenberg   Co. 

Wilmington,  Del Kennard  Pyle  Co. 

Youngstown,    Ohio Abrahams 


Exclusively  at  the  stores  listed  above.   For  store  in  your  city  not  listed  write  to  Beverly  Mode  Furs,    130  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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A    METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER    Production 


This  page  looks  like  a  "Who's  Who"  of  Hollywood !  Imagine  seeing  four  of  your  favorite 
screen  stars  in  one  grand  picture!  The  story  was  so  good  that  M-G-M  decided  to  make  a  real 
film  holiday  of  it  by  giving  it  this  ALL-STAR  cast.  The  result  is  a  gay,  sparkling,  romantic, 
de  luxe  production  in  the  best  M-G-M  manner— and  that  means  the  tops  in  entertainment. 
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"How'm  I  doin'?"  asks  Edith 
Fellows,  playing  in  "Pennies 
from  Heaven,"  as  she  poses 
with  Raggedy  Ann,  her  pet  doll 


FIRST  PRIZE— SI 5.00 

THE  WINNER! 

MY  head  is  bowed  in  humble  apology  to  Hollywood. 
1  had  said — oh,  ignorant,  thoughtless  I — that 
Hollywood  should  never,  never  produce  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet."  I  loudly  condemned  them  for  having  the  courage 
in  attempt  it.  I  said  that  I,  at  least,  would  never  go  to  see  it — 
see  my  favorite  Shakespearean  play  done  in  the  Hollywood 
manner,  and  see  Juliet  portrayed  by  the  Norma  Shearer  of 
"Private  Lives"  and  "A  Free  Soul" — NEVER,  said  I. 

Perhaps  I  wanted  to  be  tortured.  Perhaps  it  was  just 
curiosity,  but  I  went  to  the  premiere  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
at  the  Astor  Theatre  in  New  York.  I  wanted  so  much  to 
dislike  it.  I  sat  there  with  a  look  of  grim  determination  on 
my  face — but  only  for  the  first  thirty  seconds!  Then,  the 
beauty  of  the  scene  before  me,  the  Cathedral  Square  of  Verona, 
swept  away  all  thoughts  of  aversion,  scepticism  or  ridicule 
The  characterization  of  Jul  id  by  Norma  Shearer  was  done 
with  such  refreshing  and  simple  intensity — with  such  tender- 
ness and  beauty,  it  not  only  surpasses  anything  done  in 
pictures  before,  it  even  excels  the  enchanting  Juliet  stage 
performance  of  my  beloved  Jane  Cowl.  This  picture  may  have 
flaw  .  but  if  there  are  any,  I  didn't  notice  them.  What  settings, 
what  costuming,  what  magnificent  photographs-,  and  what 
acting! 


A  bouquet  to  Irving  Thalberg  for  having  produced  it.  A 
bouquet  to  George  Cukor  for  his  brilliant  directing,  and  one 
to  Leslie  Howard  for  his  inspiring  and  perfect  performance  as 
Romeo.  And  smaller  but  very  nice  ones  to  the  entire  supporting 
cast. 

And  again,  my  apologies  and  gratitude  to  Hollywood. 
Never  again  shall  I  say  of  the  Cinema  City,  "thev  can't  do  it." 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Ellis,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SECOND  PRIZE— $10.00 

A  PICTURE  STEALER 

If  Warner  Baxter  had  a  choice  of  parts  in  "To  Mary — 
With  Love,"  it  is  surprising  that  he  did  not  choose  the  role  of 
Bill  Hallam  played  by  Ian  Hunter,  for  the  picture  is  decidedly 
Hunter's  show.  No  one  who  heard  the  murmuring  of  the  crowd 
in  a  big  mid-western  theater  could  doubt  that. 

Hunter  played  the  role  of  self-sacrifice  so  deftly,  so  ma- 
jestically, that  Warner  Baxter's  Jock  Wallace  looked  like  a  cad, 
despite  his  splendid  acting.  The  story  itself  makes  Bill 
Hallam  the  hero,  almost  a  Sidney  Carton.  Some  cynical  fans 
will  pooh-pooh  the  kind  of  love  Ian  Hunter  represented  as  too 
pla tonic,  too  virginal,  too  idealistic  —  too  anything  but  that 
of  a  he-man,  but  all  the  sighs  and  exclamations  of  "Oh,  this 
isn't  ending  the  right  way,"  were  for  Hunter.  When  Baxter 
consented  to  play  Jock  he  failed  to  reckon  with  a  picture 
stealer.  Here's  to  Ian  Hunter  in  a  first-class  casting  in  his 
own  right. 

Lillian  Hanson,  Papillion,  Nebraska 

$5.00  PRIZE 

"SAN   FRANCISCO"   ELECTRIFYING 

The  lights  were  dimmed — the  curtains  swung  apart  and  — 
suddenly  my  boredom  a-dashing-went!  A  strange  magnetism 
in  the  vivid  introductory  scenes  compelled  me  to  actually  Live 
the  whole  gripping  story  of  "San  Francisco."  I  saw  it  three 
times  and  yet  not  a  single  reel  lost  its  realistic  thrill.  It 
implanted  an  utterly  new  and  indomitable  foundation  in  my 
spirit.  A  foundation  that  included  elements  of  holy  medita- 
tion, courageous  vitality,  uplifting  inspiration  and  purposeful 
ambitions.  Modern  movies  rarely  arouse  these  powerful 
emotions;  perhaps  that  is  the  secret  of  "San  Francisco's" 
electrifying  force. 

Mary  E.  Souders,  Nashville,  Ind. 

I  PLEASE  TURN"  TO  PAGE  116  1 


Photoplay  awards  the  following  prizes  for  the  best  eight 
letters  received  eaeli  man  li:  $15  first  prize.  $10  second, 
$5  third,  and  fne  $1  prizes.  II V  suggest  that  your  letters  be 
brief,  but  there  are  no  specific  rules —any  and  all  opinions 
on  pictures  and  players  will  be  considered.  Photoplay 
reserves  the  right  to  use  the  letters  submitted  in  whole  or  in 
part.  Contributions  will  not  be  returned.  Contributors  are 
warned  that  letters  copied  or  adapted  from  previously  pub- 
lished material,  which  constitutes  plagiarism  will  be 
prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the 

Address:  Boos  &  Bouquets,  Photoplay,  122  East  42nd  St., 
New  York  (  ity. 
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The    Year's     Greatest     Romantic     Adventure! 
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BRIEF    REVIEWS 

OF      CURRENT       PICTURES 


The  three  graces  famed  in  poetry  could  not 
have  been  any  lovelier  than  Loretta  Young, 


Janet  Gaynor,  and  Connie  Bennstt,  co-starring 
in  "Ladies  in  Love."    Don't  miss  this  picture 


Consult    This    Movie   Shopping 

Guide   and   Save  Your  Time, 

Money  and   Disposition 


■k  INDICATES  PICTURE  WAS  ONE  OF  THE 
BEST  OF  THE  MONTH    WHEN  REVIEWED 


*A  SON  COMES  HOME— Paramount.— A 
charming,  down-to-earth  picture  of  justice 
triumphant  over  mother  love.  Mary  Boland, 
switching  from  comedy,  deserves  superlatives  for  a 
sincere,  convincing  performance.  Julie  Haydon, 
Donald  Woods  and  Wallace  Ford  are  excellent  too. 
A  grand  picture  for  everyone.     (I 

AND  SUDDEN  DEATH  — Paramount.— A  flimsy 
story  built  on  the  well-known  article  on  safe  driving. 
Randolph  Scott  is  the  handsome  policeman  who  re- 
forms Frances  Drake.  Will  put  you  in  a  frenzy  of 
safe  driving  for  several  days.     (.Aug.) 

•  ANTHONY  ADVERSE— Warners.— Powerful, 
compact  and  magnificent  in  its  simplicity  is 
this  picturization  of  Hervey  Allen's  monumental  nov- 
el of  a  man's  adventures  and  struggles  for  spiritual 
happiness.  Fredric  March  is  Anthony:  Olivia  de 
Havilland  is  Angela,  the  love  of  his  life.  The  whole 
cast  i"  flawless.    On  your  "must  see"  list.  (July) 

BACK  TO  NATURE— 20th  Century-Fox.— 
Another  amusing  episode  in  the  Jones  Family  with 
laughs  and  chuckles  as  the  family  go  on  a  vacation 
in  a  trailer,  with  hard  luck  dogging  their  trail  all  the 
way.     The  cast  is  the  same  as  the  two  previous  ones. 

BENGAL  TIGER— Warners.  -Full  of  ripsnorting 
action  and  suspense.  Barton  MacLane  is  the  cat 
trainei  who  marries  Juii'  lore  she  discovers 

Warren    Hull.     If   you  enjoy  circuses,   see  this  one. 
(Sept.) 

BUNKER  BEAN— RKO-Radio.— Light  fare  with 

Davis,  Jr.,  as  the  timid  clerk  who  goes  in  for 

di  nee   builders   until    he    discovers    that   love   is 

t  he  best  one  of  all.     Louise  Latimer  is  the  love.  (.4  us.) 

•  CAIN  ANDMABI.L  Warners.— Clark  Gable 
teamed  with  Marion  Davies  in  a  swell  story, 
lavishly  produced.  All  about  an  ex-hash  slinger 
chorinne  and  a  prize  fighter  who  are  press-agented 
mi ii  romance.  Tuneful  music  and  a  grand  cast. 
You'll  like  this.      (Oct.) 


CHARLIE  CHAN  AT  THE  RACE  TRACK— 

20th  Century-Fox. — Swell  script,  good  romantic 
di  vi  lopment  and  hearty  humor  make  this  the  best 
of  this  series  to  date.  Warner  Oland  sleuths  beauti- 
fully in  a  mystery  of  a  murdered  stable  owner  on 
his  way  to  Honolulu.     (Sept.) 

•  CHINA  CLIPPER— Warners.— Pat  O'Brien, 
Ross  Alexander  and  Humphrey  Bogart  turn 
in  strong  performances  in  a  story  of  the  thrills  and 
drama  behind  the  launching  of  the  famed  plane. 
Beverly  Roberts  scores  as  Pat's  wife.  Stirring 
photography.     (Oct.) 

COUNTERFEIT— Columbia.— Reputedly  a  first 
government  authorized  version  of  G-man  activities 
this  is  better  than  usual.  Chester  Morn-  breaks  up 
the  gang,  recovers  the  money,  loves  Marian  Marsh 
You'll  like  Lloyd  Nolan  as  the  killer.     (Aug.) 

CRASH  DONAVAN— Universal.— Jack  Holt 
progresses  from  a  carnival  stunt  man  to  highway 
police  force.  A  triangle  love  affair  adds  to  the  spice. 
Lots  of  motorcycle  stunt  riding.  Hardly  adult 
entertainment.   (Sept.) 

•  DEVIL  DOLL— M-G-.M.— Lionel  Harry- 
more's  most  unusual  role.  Horror  and  grue- 
someness  are  combined  in  a  startling  story  of  an 
innocent  convict  who  seeks  revenge  through  his 
scientific  secret  of  making  humans  into  dolls.  Mau- 
reen O'Sullivan  and  Frank  Lawton's  love  relieve  the 
situations  somewhat.     (Sept.) 

DOWN  THE  STRETCH— Warners.— An  un- 
pretentious little  programmer  .i  I i       young  jockey, 

Mickey  Rooney,  who  carries  the  stigma  of  his  fal 
unholy  reputation.     Willie   Best,  as  the  stable  boy. 
furnishes  the  laughs.     (S 

EARLY  TO  BED— Paramount.— Charles  Ruggles 
and  Mary  Boland  in  a  chuckle  banquet,  their  funniest 
to  date.  The  comedy  evolves  out  of  Charlie's  sleep- 
walking habits  and  his  marriage  to  Marj  alter  a 
twenty-yea:  engagement.  Don't  miss  a  swell  laugh. 
(Aug.) 

•  EARTHWORM  TRACTOR— First  Nationa. 
— Joe  F  Brown  as  a  super  salesman  rattles 
happily  through  mad-hatter  adventures  with 
machim  ve  in  his  most  hilarious  corned]   to 

date.  Carol  Hughes  and  lane  Travis  aie  his  senti- 
mentalities.    Real  laugh  material.    (Aug.) 

EDUCATING    FATHER— 20th    Century-Fox.— 
An  innocuous  story  of  the  Jones  family  with  s 
thrills  and  nice  photography.     It  depicts  tiie  attempt-, 
of  a  drug  store  owner  to  keep  his  air-minded  son  on 
the  ground.      (Aug.) 
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Three  Married  Men     Paramount.  . 
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Wives  Never  Know      Paramount.  .  . 
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Yolks,  Meet 


mm* 


>?? 


'Oiwin'  is  Brooklynese  for  the  good 
old    Anglo  -  Saxon    name    of    Erwin 


To  the  bride  and  neighbors  he  was  a  polite 
and  milk-toasty  Erwin,  but  to  the  mob  he  was 
'Oiwin' — the  horse-picking  demon  who  gave 
bookmakers  financial  D.  T.s!  A  gentle  Jekyll  in 
Jersey  -.  .  .  but  a  Hyde-de-ho  in  the  betting  ring. 


**£?** 


Now  it  can  be  told !  Nearly  every  star  comedian  in  Hollywood 
wanted  to  play  'Oiwin'.  "I'll  buy  the  play,"  said  one  .  .  ."I 
don't  want  any  salary.  Just  give  me  the  chance  and  a  percentage," 
said  another  world-famous  funnyman .  .  .  But  Warner  Bros,  de- 
cided to  give  this  coveted  acting  plum  to  Frank  McHugh— not 
because  he  was  the  best-known  actor  to  do  'Oiwin'— but  because 
in  their  opinion  he  was  by  far  the  best  suited.  How  glad  you'll 
be  they  made  this  choice  when  you  meet  'Oiwin'  on  the  screen! 


A  candid  camera  study  of  'Oiwin' . .  .  as 
the  marvel  of  the  ages  picks  a  long  shot 
and  almost  wrecks  the  betting  industry. 


"I  just  love  a  bettin'  man, 
Oiwin  .  .  .  especially  if  he 
keeps  winning  all  the  time." 


Every  time  'Oiwin'  looked  at 
a  racing  sheet  the  book- 
makers took  more  aspirin. 


"Oiwin,  you  made  us  million- 
aires .  .  .  we  want  to  do 
some  little  thing  for  you.' 


COMING  SOON! 


THREE  MEN  ON  A  HORSE 


Conceded  to  be  the  greatest 
comedy  hit  in  ten  years,  now 
in  its  second  capacity  year  on 
Broadway  and  being  played 
in  four  countries,  by  ten 
companies  to  thousands  of 
hilarious  crowds  everywhere! 


I/tie*"* 


fttvo*' 


A  MERVYN   LEROY 
Production   with 

FRANK  McHUGH 
JOAN    BLONDELL 

GUY  KIBHEE  •  CAROL 
HUGHES  •  ALLEN  JENKINS 
SAM  LEVINE  •  TEDDY  HART 


FAN 


EXPERIENCES 

with 

THE   STARS 


Have  you  ever  had  an  interesting  experience 
with  a  Hollywood  star?  If  so,  Photoplay  would 
like  to  know  about  it.  If  it's  the  most  interesting 
one  to  reach  the  editors  before  November  10th, 
1936,  we  will  pay  you  $10.00  for  a  description  of 
it.  It  might  have  been  through  personal  con- 
tact, by  telegram  or  by  letter.  But  it  must  have 
been  your  own  experience,  authenticated  by 
documents  if  possible. 

Read  Evelyn  Smith's  thrilling  story  below,  to 
get  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  experiences  we  are  look- 
ing for.  This  letter,  incidentally,  was  one  of  the 
many  prompted  by  Helen  Beal's  stimulating 
article,  "Confessions  of  a  Photoplay  Fan,"  pub- 
lished in  a  recent  issue.  So  sharpen  up  your 
pencil,  think  back  over  the  years,  and  then  set 
down,  in  direct,  simple  style,  your  most  exciting 
adventure  with  a  movie  star.  Send  your  con- 
tribution to  Ruth  Waterbury,  Editor,  Photo- 
play, 7751  Sunset  Boulevard,  Hollywood,  Cali- 
fornia. 


A   VISIT    WITH 
LORETTA     YOUNG 


T  was  cool  and  quiet  in  the  hospital  ward.    The  patients  lay, 

uncomplaining,  in  their  clean,  white  beds. 

The  priest  came  in,  making  his  daily  rounds  and  leaving  mes- 
sages of  good  cheer  at  each  sick  bed.  The  girl  in  the  corner  bed 
awaited  his  coming  delightedly.  She  told  him  the  good  news 
of  her  progress.  Her  broken  leg  was  in  a  cast  now  and  she  was 
learning  to  walk  again  with  the  aid  of  crutches.  In  the  mean- 
time, it  was  exciting  to  feel  herself  taking  the  first  steps  after 
ten  weeks  of  lying  flat  on  her  back,  the  injured  leg  suspended  in 
the  air.  And  then  the  priest  whispered  his  news.  Loretta 
Young  was  in  New  York,  enroute  to  Europe,  ami  he  wa-  going 
to  persuade  her  to  visit  the  hospital  with  him  that  afternoon. 
The  flushed  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes  of  the  sick  girl  assure  1 
him  that  his  news  had  been  well  received. 

The  intervening  hours  dragged  by.  The  girl  was  beside  her 
self  with  excitement.  When  one  is  about  to  see  one's  favorite 
actress  in  person  and  have  the  added  joy  of  exchanging  a  few 
words  with  her  -  well,  the  temperature  of  even  a  normal  person 
is  apt  to  go  up  a  little. 

It  was  almost  three  o'clock.  The  time  was  being  watched 
feverishly  now.  What  if  she  didn't  come?  Suddenly,  there  was 
a  commotion  in  the  hall.  The  girl  hobbled  to  the  door.  Just  as 
she  reached  the  doorway  the  party  came  through,  and.  at  the 
head  of  it,  lovely  Loretta  Young. 

She  extended  a  gracious  hand  in  greeting 


"I'm  going  to  call  you  Cookie,"  Miss  Young  said,  "for  that 
is  the  only  name  I  know  you  by."  It  was  the  jolly,  little  nick- 
name with  which  the  priest  had  dubbed  her.  The  star  continued 
with  words  of  encouragement  to  the  patient,  telling  her  that  she 
was  doing  fine  and  would  soon  be  out  again,  not  forgetting  to 
include  the  other  patients  in  her  smiles.  Inspired  by  the 
sweetness  of  the  actress's  manner,  Cookie  extended  the  broken 
leg  and  timidly  ventured  to  ask  if  Mis^  Young  wouldn't  please 
sign  the  cast,  already  well-tilled  with  signatures.  The  priest 
protested  faintly.  Miss  Young  was  tired  and  he  had  promised 
her  that  she  would  have  no  autographs  to  sign.  But,  tired  as 
she  was,  Loretta  Young  understood  the  disappointment  that 
would  follow  a  refusal  and  waved  aside  the  protests.  With  one 
of  her  loveliest  smiles,  she  inscribe.  1  her  name  on  the  plaster,  a 
souvenir  of  a  visit  which  would  never  be  forgotten. 

I  wonder  if  Loretta  Young  realizes  how  much  her  visit  meant 
to  all  of  those  ill,  broken-spirited  people:  what  sunshine  and 
happiness  she  spread  as  she  walked  from  bed  to  bed. 

I  know  what  that  visit  meant  to  Cookie.  It  meant  compensa- 
tion for  those  long,  horrible  nights  of  sleeplessness,  for  the  pain 
and  suffering,  for  the  restlessness  that  overtakes  an  active, 
young  girl  who  is  held  in  bed  against  her  will.  It  meant  the 
knowledge  and  faith  that  the  people  you  love  will  never  fail 
when  you  need  them.     It  meant   the  unending  belief  in  ideals. 

I  know — for  I  am  Cookie 
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FIVE  STEPS  TO  SUCCESS 

One  of  these  self-help 

books  may  be  exactly 

what  you  need 


The  Secretary-Stenographer's  Desk  Book,  by  William  Allan  Brooks,  introduc- 
tion by  Andre  Maurois— a  book  that  will  help  you  to  solve  at  once  hundreds 
of  questions  of  correct  form,  usage  and  sound  business  practices— points  the 
way  to  better  jobs  and  better  pay  by  showing  you  how  to  raise  yourself  to 
the  standard  of  the  highly  skilled,  highly  paid  secretaries  of  big  business 
executives.  It  contains  hundreds  of  personality  hints,  efficiency  suggestions, 
lists  of  words  often  misspelled  and  confused;  how  to  build  a  vocabulary; 
rules  for  correct  capitalization,-  accurate  punctuation,-  letter  writing;  sources 
of  useful  information;  postal  information;  patents;  copyrights,-  passports; 
weights  and  measures;  special  terminology  and  information  about  advertis- 
ing; publishing,  insurance,  real  estate;  what  you  should  know  about  con- 
tracts, correct  form  in  salutation,  closing  and  address  of  public  officials.  A 
fine,  big,  helpful  book.  Send  for  it  today.  Postpaid  $1.00. 

CHARM  AND  PERSONALITY-How  to  Attain  Them-By  Dr.  Edwin  F.  Bowers,  acknowledged 
authority  and  writer  on  psychology,  psychiatry,  medicine,  hygiene  and  other  social  subjects, 
tells  you  how  to  develop  a  powerful,  charming  personality  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  assets 
any  human  being  can  possess— even  greater  than  riches,  for  riches  can  be  lost  never  to  be 
recovered.  Many  men  and  women  possessing  personal  magnetism  in  marked  degree  attain 
riches,  happiness,  popularity,  power— everything  worth  striving  for  in  this  world.  It  is  they 
who  are  most  apt  to  make  outstanding  successes  in  their  chosen  fields  whatever  they  may  be— 
the  professions,  the  stage,  radio,  movies,  politics,  business,  marriage.  No  matter  what  your 
ambition  is,  a  winning  personality  will  help.  229  pages.  15  chapters  bursting  with  valuable 
information.  Beautifully  bound,  printed  on  excellent  paper,  our  special  price  $1.00.      , 

HOME  LESSONS  IN  TAP  DANCING-Complete  with  58  illustrations.  With  this  excellent 
course  you  can  learn  to  tap  dance  right  at  home.  This  system  is  so  clear  and  simple,  that 
anyone  who  can  read  can  follow  the  instructions  and  start  the  simpler  steps  of  tap  dancing 
after  only  a  few  hours  of  practice.  Tap  dancing  is  not  only  a  wonderful  social  accomplish- 
ment but  is  invaluable  as  a  health  culture  and  weighfreducing  exercise.  Professionals  make 
big  money.  The  author  of  this  course,  Rita  Ramsey,  is  a  professional  teacher  and  dancer. 
She  has  written  her  text  with  extraordinary  clearness  and  with  58  revealing  illustrations. 
Also  she  indicates  the  kind  of  radio,  or  other  music,  that  is  best  for  the  beginner.  If  you  have 
often  wanted  to  tap  dance,  here  is  your  opportunity  to  learn.  Well  and  substantially  bound, 
mailed  postpaid  for  only  $1.00. 

SO  YOU  WANT  TO  WRITE  A  SONG-Essential  information  regarding  the  art  and  business 
of  writing  songs  by  Robert  Bruce,  Music  Publishers  Protective  Association.  The  first  book  of 
its  kind  ever  written.  Indispensable  to  every  person  ambitious  to  be  a  successful  song 
writer.  Contains  necessary  technical  and  trade  information.  Over  1,000  important  facts- 
construction  of  lyrics  and  melody-form  in  which  a  song  should  be  submitted-how  to  attract 
the  attention  of  a  publisher— classified  lists  of  publishers'  names  and  addresses— song  stand- 
ards and  patterns-song  publishing  procedure-how  the  song  writer  teams  up  with  lyricist 
and  vice  versa-royalties-contracts-copyright  procedure-beware  of  song  sharks.  Cloth 
bound-$1.00. 

ABC  SHORTHAND-Complete  in  Twelve  Easy  Lessons.  By  all  means  investigate  the  ABC 
Shorthand  system  especially  developed  for  students,  writers,  lecturers,  etc.  It  is  so  simple, 
so  easy  to  learn  that  you  will  find  yourseif  actually  beginning  to  write  shorthand  after  a 
few  hours  of  study-no  tedious  months  of  practice-no  puzzling  signs  nor  symbols.  Just  twelve 
easy  lessons  that  you  can  put  to  immediate  use  one  at  a  time  as  learned.  Substantially  bound 
in  cloth-send  for  it  today-$l  .00.  (Because  of  copyright  reasons  we  cannot  accept  Canadian  orders 
for  A  8  C  Shorthand ) 

Use  coupon  today.     Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

ACE  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  Inc 

Dept.  P-ll 
1926     BROADWAY,     NEW     YORK 


ACE   FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  INC. 

1926  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


P-ll 


I  enclose  S for  which  kindly  send  me  the  book  or  books 

checked  below.  I  understand  my  money  will  be  refunded,  pro- 
vided any  book  does  not  prove  satisfactory. 

fJABC   Shorthand    SI. 00 


H  Secretary-Stenographer's 

Desk  Hook   $1.00 
□  Charm  and  Personality  $1.00 

Q  Home  Lessons  in  Tap  Dancing  $1.00 


~\  So  You  Want  To  Write  A 
Song   $1.00 


Name. 
Street. 
City... 
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FOUR  MORE  GREAT  HITS  FROM  20th  CENTURY- FOX 


IN    THE    N 


PERFECTED   TECHNICOLOR 


It  AM  ON  A 

LORETTA  YOUNG 

DON    AMECHE  KENT  TAYLOR 

PAULINE  FREDERICK      •      JANE  DARWELL 

KATHERINE  DE  MULE  •  JOHN  CARRADINE 

and  a  cast  of  thousands 

Directed  by  Henry  King 
Executive  Producer,  Sol  M.  Wurtzel 
Based  on  the. novel  by  Helen  Hunt  Jackson 


Janet  GAYXOR 

Loretta  YOLXG 

Constance  BENNETT 

LADIES   IX  LOVE 

with 

Simone  SIMOX 


Shirley  Temple 

in 

Dimples 

with 

FRANK  MORGAN 

HELEN  WESTLEY  •  ROBERT  KENT  •  ASTRID  ALLWYN 

DELMA  BYRON      •      THE  HALL  JOHNSON  CHOIR 

STEPIN  FETCHIT 

Directed  by  William  A.  Seiter 

Associate    Producer,  Nunnally    Johnson 


DON  AMECHE 
TYRONE  POWER,  JR. 


PAUL  LUKAS 

ALAN  MOWBRAY 
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PARADE 

It's    a    "triple    threat**    of 
Jkjj  girls,  music,  and  laughter! 

£/.        »"\f    With  a  Cost  Picked  for  Entertainment 
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STUART  ERWIN- JOHNNIE  DOWNS 


Directed    by  Edward   H.  Griffith 

Associate   Producer,    B.  G.  DeSylva 
Based  on  the  play  by  Ladislaus  Bus-Fekete 


,-W    ARLINE  JUDGE    ■    BETTY  GRABLE 

WSY  KELLY       •       JACK  HALEY 

YACHT  CLUB  BOYS  ■  DIXIE  DUNBAR 

TONY  MARTIN      JUDY  GARLAND 

\\<?    ^Directed   by  David   Butler 


Darryl  F.  Zanuck 

in  Charge  of  Production 


.VU* 


ssociote  Producer,   Bogart  Rogers 
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By     RUTH     WATER  BURY 


AS  we  go  to  press  comes  the  dreadful  news 
/  \  that  Irving  Thall)erg  lias  died. 
I     \      This  is  one  of  the  greatest    losses,   not 
alone  to  Hollywood,  but  to  the  world,  that  could 
be  sustained. 

He  was  a  great  artist.  He  was  a  great  pro- 
ducer. He  was  a  very  great  man.  The  influence 
of  his  death  on  Hollywood  is  impossible  to 
estimate.  He  stood  for  the  very  best  in  pictures. 
Irving  Thalberg  was  one  of  the  few  men  in  the 
motion  picture  industry  who  considered  that 
nothing  was  too  good  for  the  public.  He  believed 
the  world  responded  to  intelligence,  beauty  and 
good  taste,  and  his  personal  fortune  attested  to 
the  Tightness  of  his  theory. 

Everyone  in  the  trade  believed  him  wrong 
when  he  announced  his  plans  for  his  current  pro- 
duction, "Romeo  and  Juliet."  "Mutiny  on  the 
Bounty"  was  considered  a  terrific  gamble,  but, 
today,  with  their  creator  gone,  those  two  pictures 
chant  his  praise  in  terms  of  their  beauty,  their 
truth  and  their  art. 

Those  two  pictures  are  a  very  small  measure 
of  the  scores  of  beautiful  productions  he  gave  the 
world.  And  the  scores  of  pictures  he  produced 
show  only  one  facet  of  the  man  as  a  great  person. 


TO  Norma  Shearer  he  was  the  sum  of  life.  He 
was  her  husband,  her  love,  her  children's 
father  —  and  even  more  important,  her  one 
great  friend. 

People  said  of  Norma  that  she  had  everything. 
She  did,  while  she  had  Irving  Thalberg.  She 
proved  over  and  over  again  that  he  was  all  in  all 
to  her.  Twice  she  interrupted  her  career  to  bear 
his  children.  A  few  years  ago,  when  rest  was 
ordered  for  him.  Norma,  without  a  thought,  gave 
up  her  personal  plans  to  spend  months  abroad 
with  him.     Never  has  there  been  any  thought  of 


Thalberg's  vision,  brilliance  and  courage  made 
him  the  inspiration  of  the  industry.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  estimate  now  the  influence  his  death 
will  have  on  Hollywood.     A  genius  is  gone 


her  career  versus  Irving.  To  Norma  her  career 
was  Irving.  He  lived  and  died  pictures,  and 
because  of  that,  she  wanted  to  be  a  success  in 
pictures. 

TO  his  studio  he  was  a  guiding  star  to  heights 
which  that  studio  could  not  have  attained 
without  him.  Oh,  he  was  not  without  his  critics 
There  were  those  inevitably  disgruntled  ones 
who  said  he  spent  too  much  money,  that  he 
worked    by    the   trial    and    error    method       But 


He  was  told  to  make 

They  were  the  Marx 

Irving  made  was  "A 


while  they  grumbled  there  was  no  way  in  which 
they  could  alibi  away  his  consistent  success  with 
every  medium  of  entertainment. 

Things  weren't  -always  easy  for  him,  either. 
Political  factions  are  bound  to  arise  around  a 
position  as  great  as  his.  A  few  years  ago  he 
found  himself  given  four  stars  who  were  con- 
sidered completely  passe, 
a  picture  with  those  four, 
brothers,  and  the  picture 
Night  at  the  Opera" — one  of  the  most  hilarious 
films  ever  screened.  It  brought  the  Marxes  back 
to  fame.  It  left  Thalberg  untouched  in  his 
primary  simplicity. 

That,  really,  was  his  secret.  He  was  com- 
pletely sincere,  utterly  unaffected.  His  was  the 
simple  and  pure  wish  to  do  anything  he  did  the 
very  best  he  could.  He  was  the  pure  in  heart 
and  against  such  the  world  is  powerless  to  harm. 

He  understood  equally  well  the  temperament 
of  actors,  writers  and  the  humbler  laborers 
around  the  studio.  All  could  go  to  him  with 
their  troubles,  and  nearly  all  of  them  did.  He 
sympathized  and  advised,  directed  and  helped 
Because  of  his  generosity  of  spirit,  Metro  never 
had  trouble  with  its  actors.  There  were  no  eon- 
tract  quarrels,  no  "walkoffs."  He  could  soothe 
the  most  troubled  back  to  peace. 


HK  died  at  the  moment  of  his  greatest  triumph, 
reading  international  acclaim  of  his  produc- 
tion and  Xorma's  acting  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet." 
He  was  thirty-seven  years  old. 

He  left  behind  him  four  unfinished  produc- 
tions, "The  Good  Earth,"  in  the  cutting  room; 
"A  Day  at  the  Races"  and  "Maytime,"  which 
were  shooting;  and  "Camille,"  almost  entirely 
finished.  The  variety  of  these  productions — 
drama,  comedy,  musical  and  historical  melo- 
drama— reveals  why  replacing  him  in  the  Holly- 
wood scheme  will  be  almost  impossible 

His  passing  came  one  September  morning  a 
half-hour  before  the  stock  exchange  closed  in 
New  York  City,  three  thousand  miles  away,  yet 
in  those  few  moments  the  news  traveled  east- 
ward with  a  speed  that  shook  the  financial 
capitol  and  sent  his  company's  stock  tumbling 
by  half  a  dozen  points. 

He  had  been  ill  for  little  less  than  a  week  with  a 
cold  that  developed  into  pneumonia.  He  had  the 
mind  of  a  genius  and  the  heart  of  a  saint  but  they 
availed  him  not  in  the  least  against  lungs  that 
were  too  frail. 

Tragic  Norma  Shearer  has  this  one  comfort. 
Hollywood  can  never  forget  Irving  Thalberg — 
not  as  long  as  beauty,  and  truth,  and  fidelity, 
and  simplicity  stay  alive  in  the  world. 


Always  human,  Irving  was  a  devoted  father.  This  portrait  with  Irving, 
Jr.,  shows  his  proud  delight  in  his  baby  son.  To  Norma  Shearer,  he 
was  her  husband,  her  love,  and,  even  more  important,  her  greatest  friend 
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This  is  the  Champagne  Waltz 


This  is  the  Dance  of  Love, 


Under  the  Soft  Light's  Gleam, 


lust  Close  Your  Eyes  and  Dream 


I'd  Dance  My  Whole  Life  Thru 


If  I  Could  Dance  With  You. 


IACK  OAK1E 


vEifiz  s,  vnuvn\ 


au 


dette 


ert  s 


to 


tard 


om 


By    ALLEN    TAYLOR 


Even  ai  six  Lily 
Chauchoin  was  an 
active  soul.  She  tied 
her  own  hair  bow 
here  —  and  today 
wears    one    like    it 


SEPTEMBER  sunlight  slanted  down  into  the  Sunday 
streets  of  Paris  and  made  warm  the  straggling  faithful  on 
their  way  to  church;  it  was  1907,  and  there  had  not  yet 
been  a  war,  and  bustles  weren't  funny,  and  people  had  time  for 
things. 

M.  Chauchoin,  who  ran  the  pastry  shop  on  the  Rue  Armand 
Carsel  (in  the  silent  little  suburb  of  Saint  Mande),  stood  in  the 
doorway  of  his  apartment  house  and  fingered  his  silver  watch 
and  thought  vaguely  that  it  was  a  little  unfortunate,  Jeanne's 
having  a  baby  on  the  thirteenth  of  the  month — it  might  be 
unlucky  for  the  child.  He  wished,  suddenly,  that  it  would  be  a 
little  girl  with  brown  eyes. 

His  watch  said  7:45  and  the  church  bells  had  begun  to  ring 
when  they  called  him  in.  The  new  baby's  lusty  howling  clashed 
with  the  bells,  but  somehow  there  was  a  triumphant  note  in 
both.  Madame  held  the  bit  of  embodied  noise  out  to  her 
husband.  "Take  her  up  the  stairs,"  she  commanded  weakly. 
It  was  a  tradition  in  that  family  that  the  newborn  would  have 
a  finer  future  if  it  were  carried  upstairs  immediately  after  birth. 
Chauchoin  went  up  six  flights  with  the  infant  that  only  a  few- 
years  later  America  would  come  to  know  as  Claudette  Colbert. 
This  is  the  story  of  an  ugly  child  in  a  family  of  beautiful 
people;  of  a  husky-voiced  little  foreign  girl  with  an  unpro- 
nounceable name  and  half  socks,  in  an  unsympathetic  American 
school;  of  a  young  woman  burdened  with  shyness  and  an  in- 
feriority complex  who  (quietly  and  without  too  much  apparent 
effort)  has  become  one  of  the  greatest  stellar  names  in  the  enter 
tainment  world.  It  is  a  portrait  primarily,  a  success  story 
secondarily;  but  from  it  you  must  catch  some  small  degree  of 
the  warmth,  the  great  beauty,  the  decided  personal  power  of 
Lilv  Chauchoin 


The  first   installment  in   the   fascinating 
life   history  of  an    ugly   duckling   who 


transformed  herself  into  a  glorious  swan 


Her  father,  handsome  and  kindly  and  very  gullible,  didn't 
lose  the  pastry  shop  and  thus  have  to  transplant  a  protesting 
family  to  America  until  Claudette  was  eight;  so  that  her  child- 
hood, in  a  strict  French  sort  of  way,  was  happy  enough.  At  any 
rate  she  remembers  very  little  of  it  when  you  talk  to  her  now. 

"The  young  daughter  of  a  thoroughly  middle-class  Parisian 
family  is  not  a  personality,"  she  explained  to  me.  We  sat  in  the 
paneled  library  of  her  famous  Holmby  Hills  house — Claudette 
with  a  stiff  neck  and  a  hot  water  bottle,  I  with  two  packages  of 
cigarettes  and  a  liqueur.  "What  really  got  me  was  that  my 
brother  could  do  as  he  liked,  run  around  with  all  the  grubby 
little  boys  in  the  neighborhood,  disappear  for  hours  at  a  time.  I 
remember  so  well  the  Bois  and  the  gorgeous  dirty  streets — be- 
cause I  could  play  quietly  in  the  park,  if  I  liked,  with  Mother 
watching.    But  the  streets  were  forbidden." 

Pastry  shops  do  not  make  for  great  fortunes,  or  even  little 
ones;  there  was  no  governess,  no  nurse.  Chez  Chauchoin  was 
five  crowded  rooms  containing  Madame  and  Monsieur  and 
Charles,  the  small  boy,  and  Lily,  the  Ires  petite  jeune fille.  But 
the  five  rooms  were  spotless,  always,  and  the  table  sparkled 
every  night.  The  children  were  well  dressed,  inevitably— be- 
cause Jeanne  Loew  Chauchoin,  besides  being  a  beautiful 
woman,  was  a  good  housewife  and  mother. 

First  memory  for  Claudette,  aside  from  the  lovely  unap- 
proachable gutters,  was  the  visit  one  brilliant  April  week  end 


-....■'  •  - 


This  enchanting  picture  of  Lily  be- 
fore she  came  to  America  stands 
beside  her  Mother's  bedside  in 
Claudette's    new    Hollywood    house 
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Culver  Servtct 


Her  role  in  "The  Barker"  was  an  end  and  a  beginning  for  Claudette. 
An  end  to  worry  over  grocery  bills,  and  the  beginning  of  her  first 
real  romance.  The  second  lead  was  a  "dark  young  man" — Nor- 
man Foster,  and  this  scene  between  them  was  not  altogether  acting 


to  Grandpere  Chauchoin's  house  in  central  France.  The 
family  had  talked  about  it  for  days,  and  Papa  had  warned  all 
his  customers  that  the  pastry  shop  would  be  closed  for  a  little 
while  and  Lily  had  been  told  that  if  she  ever  intended  to  be 
good  in  her  life  this  was  the  time. 

They  arrived  rather  late  in  the  afternoon  and  saw  Grandpere 
standing,  with  a  welcoming  smile,  on  the  terrace  of  his  charming 
little  house  which  lay  quietly  in  the  dusk.  That  is  Maman  and 
Papa  saw  Grandpere;  Lily  and  Charles  saw  only  the  tiny 
balcony  that  hung  over  the  old  man's  white  head. 

The  balcony  was  very  ancient  and  you  got  on  to  it  through 
an  upstairs  bedroom,  by  way  of  doors  whose  hinges  were  rusted 
in  disuse.  Lily  and  her  brother,  the  next  morning,  made  them 
creak  for  the  first  time  in  thirty  years. 

Old  boards  covered  with  dust  made  small  indignant  noises 
when  the  two  children  stepped  timorously  out;  but  they  seemed 
firm  enough. 

Charles  decided,  finally,  that  it  would  be  fun  to  jump  up  and 
down  on  this  pretty  old  balcony,  to  hear  the  sound  it  made  and 
to  watch  the  dust  come  up.      It  gave  way,  of  course. 

"We  were  dreadfully  banged  about  and  bruised,"  Claudette 
remembered,  adjusting  the  hot  pad  to  her  neck;  "and  of  course 
we  screamed  our  lungs  out.  But  I  felt  it  was  so  unfair,  because 
both  of  us  were  scolded  and  punished  for  breaking  the  balcony 
just  when  we  expected  sympathy.  Which  is  entirely  typical  of 
the  French  method  of  discipline." 

I  raised  questioning  eyebrows  "Well,"  she  told  me,  "one 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  was  allowed  to  say  anything  art 
mealtime.  Since  we  had  no  servants  there  was  no  separate 
table  for  the  children      We  sat  with  Father  and  Mother,  and 


ate,  and  kept  silent.  In  the  park  I  spoke  to  none  of  the  other 
children,  and  played  with  none.  You  understand,  though,  that 
I  didn't  expect  •anything  else.  I  was  quite  happy — except  for 
my  great  thwarted  ambition  to  play  in  the  streets." 

The  first  four  or  five  years  of  her  life  passed  in  this  manner, 
ami  were  pleasant  ones.  Little  Lily  was  six  years  old,  and 
had  gone  to  school  for  eight  months  in  Pari-,  when  the  "great 
blow"  fell 

QHE  and  her  brother  were  aware,  first,  only  of  a  great  disquiet 

between  Maman  and  Papa.  M.  Chauchoin's  handsome 
dark  face  wore  a  haggard  look  and  beautiful  Madame  Chau- 
choin  gathered  a  tight-lipped  silence  around  herself.  Anil  once 
in  awhile,  there  would  be  explosive  arguments  in  rapid  French 
about  something  neither  of  the  children  could  understand. 

"Poor  Dad,"  Claudette  said  to  me.  "  He  was  so  vague  about 
business — someone  had  persuaded  him  to  sell  his  pastry  shop 
and  buy  an  ink  factory.  And  of  course  it  was  a  big  trick  and 
they  ran  away  with  all  his  money  He  didn't  know  quite  what 
to  do,  then." 

A  friend  came  to  the  apartment  on  the  Bois.  finally,  and  said 
to  the  depressed  Chauchoin,  "Why  don't  you  go  to  America? 
They  have  jobs  in  the  States,  and  you  need  neither  capital  nor 
business  connections  to  make  a  living." 

"  Never!"  shouted  the  mother.  "That  awful  country:  We'll 
stay  here  in  our  own  France,  in  our  own  Paris,  and  live  the  life 
we  know—" 

But  two  weeks  later,  with  what  money  he  could  gather  to- 
gether, Chauchoin  sailed  from  Marseilles  for  New  York,  leaving 
Madame  weeping  noisily  on  the    I  please  turn  to  page  76  I 


He's  the  happiest  young  bridegroom  in  Hollywood — the  tower- 
ing, curly-headed  Kid  from  Kankakee,  Fred  MacMurray — just 
back  from  a  honeymoon  in  Honolulu  with  his  bride,  Lillian 
Lamont.  Having  finished  "Texas  Ranger,"  he  goes  into  white 
tie  and  tails  for  "Champagne  Waltz"  with  Gladys  Swarthout 


MM 

FRED  MacMURRAY 


ROSALIND  RUSSELL 


Rosalind  Russell  will  blossom  forth  soon  as  a  full-fledged 
author.  Between  pictures  she  is  writing  a  novel  based  on 
incidents  in  her  own  life.  "Roz"  has  started  a  new  fad  now, 
"maid's  night  out"  parties.  Each  guest  brings  his  favorite 
dish.      Such    fun — and    economical    for    the    hostess    too! 


Si*      '*. 


With  his  expert  performances  in  "The  White  Angel"  and 
"To  Mary — with  Love,"  Ian  Hunter  quietly  emerges  as  an 
actor  of  real  importance  to  the  screen,  though  this  South 
African  is  well  known  on  the  English  stage.  A  great  traveler, 
he  spends  what  leisure  Warners  gives  him  on  his  boat 


IAN  HUNTER 


NOVA  PILBEAM 


Regarded  as  the  greatest  juvenile  star  in  Europe,  Nova 
Pilbeam  definitely  started  her  grown-up  career  with  her  de- 
lightful performances  as  Jane  Grey  in  "Nine  Days  a  Queen." 
Though  born  in  Wimbledon,  England,  this  enchanting  sixteen- 
year-old  doesn't  care  for  tennis;  she  much  prefers  to  cook 


WHY 

JIMMY  CAGNEY 

TOOK 
A  WALK 


roles  that  so  endeared  him  to  the  movie-going  public, 
in  a  picture  tentatively  entitled  "Great  Guy,"  to  be 
produced  by  Douglas  MacLean. 

Whether  or  not  this  new  state  of  affairs  is  to  be 
interpreted  as  a  victory  for  either  side  of  the  warring 
parties  did  not  concern  me.  Nor,  I  think,  will  it 
you.     But — ■ 

Has  it  been  worthwhile,  that  long  and  bitter  fight 
for  a  principle?  Has  it  taught  him  anything,  either 
about  himself  or  his  fellow  men?  Knowing  what  he 
does  now,  experiencing  what  he  has,  would  he  do  it 
again? 

Those  were  the  things  I  wanted  to  know  from  this 
most  vigorous  individualist  Hollywood  has  yet  pro- 
duced. [  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE  73  | 


BY      LOIS      BALDWIN 
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"HIS  is  the  story  Jimmy  Cagney 
was  willing  to  bet  me  anything 
might  name  would  never  be 
printed. 

A  year  ago  he  walked  off  the 
Warner  Brothers  lot  and  out  of 
motion  pictures.  Twice  before  he  had 
thus  walked.  Twice  before  he  had 
come  back.  The  third  time  he  did  not 
return  but  took  his  contract  troubles 
with  the  studio  to  a  California  court 
sitting  as  referee.  One  of  the  bitterest 
fights  in  Hollywood  history  ensued. 

Say  what  you  will  about  Jimmy. 
Say  he  was  right  or  wrong.  Say  he  was 
pigheaded  and  unreasonable,  or  that 
he  was  an  unrelenting  idealist.  Say 
that  he  showed  good  judgment  or  that 
he  did  not.  But  one  thing  you  must 
say  about  the  fighting  little  Irishman, 
he  has  had  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions. That,  you  must  admit,  is 
not  such  an  easy  thing  to  have  when 
it  costs,  as  it  has  in  his  case,  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in  cold 
cash! 

When  he  walked  out  the  third  time 
and  into  court,  Jimmy  knew  full  well 
he  was  doing  something  that  might 
alter  the  course  of  the  rest  of  his  life, 
not  only  in  his  beloved  profession  of 
acting  but  also  as  a  man,  a  wage 
earner  and  a  husband.  He  knew  he 
was  throwing  away  the  financial  se- 
curity of  a  $4500-a-week  salary  for 
the  gamble  of  the  unknown  and 
possibly  no  earnings  in  the  future  on 
the  screen.  He  knew  he  faced  a 
punitive  Coventry. 

Nevertheless  he  walked.  What  had 
become  to  him  a  principle  involving 
his  self-respect,  he  said,  swung  the 
scales  of  the  decision. 

As  a  result,  he  has  been  away  fron 
Hollywood  and  the  screen  for  ten  long 
months. 

Now  he  is  back,  not  with  Warners, 
but  under  the  banner  of  the  newly 
organized  Grand  National  Films.  Once 
more  he  is  facing  the  cameras,  por- 
traying one  of   those  lovable,   cocky 


At  last  the  fighting  Irishman  gives  his  version 
of  one  of  the  bitterest  battles  in  screen  history 
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The  Romantic  Love  Story  of 

JEANETTE  MACDONALD 
and   GENE   RAYMOND 


By     DOROTHY     MANNERS 


LET  the  music  peal — let  the  excited  church  congregation 
twist  their  fashionable  heads  and  peer!  Let  the  brides- 
maids demurely  measure  their  steps.  Let  the  bridegroom's 
smile  take  your  breath  away  as  he  turns  to  meet  the  eyes  of 
The  Only  Girl — for  here  comes  the  first  old  fashioned  bride 
of  so  many  Hollywood  years  the  natives  have  forgotten  the 
last  one! 

Here  comes  the  bride,  and  what  a  lovely  bride  to  see! 

A  flame-haired  girl  in  white,  with  trailing  veil. 

A  radiant  bride  whose  beauty  is  outshone  only  by  her  happi- 
ness on  the  greatest  day  of  her  life. 

Later,  there  will  be  rice  thrown  and  old  shoes  tied  to  the 
back  of  the  honeymoon  car,  and  someone  catching  the  bride's 
bouquet  and  all  the  other  trimmings  of  a  real  wedding. 

Ever  since  Mrs.  Anna  MacDonald  announced  the  engage- 
ment of  her  daughter,  Jeanette,  to  Mr.  Gene  Raymond  at  a 
formal  tea,  the  plans  and  hopes  and  the  marriage  of  Gene  and 
Jeanette  have  been  a  source  of  vivid  interest  in  the  town  that 
abounds  in  Yuma  elopements  and  run-away  marriages  in 
Mexico. 

But  here  was  Lavender  and  Old  Lace  Romance  done  up  in 
the  proprieties  so  loved  by  Emily  Post.  Here  were  two  box- 
office  names  neither  too  tired,  nor  too  bored  nor  too  cynical  of 
love  to  ignore  the  ceremonies  that  have  always  meant  so  much 
in  the  lives  of  lovers  the  world  over. 


Delightfully  heartwarming  and  inspir- 
ing is  the  idyll  of  these  young  moderns 
who  were  very  wise  and  sure  of  them- 
selves—  until  they  met  each  other 


Not  since  Rod  LaRoque 
and  Vilma  Banky  were 
married  in  1927  has  Hol- 
lywood been  so  enthu- 
siastic about  a  wedding  as 
it  is  over  the  coming  nup- 
tials of  Jeanette  and  Gene. 
Left:  Bob  Marlowe  (Gene's 
brother),  Mrs.  Mary  Kip- 
ling, his  mother.  Gene,  his 
radiant  fiancee,  and  Mrs. 
Anna  MacDonald  at  the 
formal   engagement   pcrty 
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Even  more  amazing  is  the  fact  that  this  should  be  happening 
to  Gene  and  Jeanette,  for  if  there  were  ever  two  outstanding 
"careerists"  in  Hollywood,  they  are  the  girl  who  has  sacrificed 
so  much  to  an  absorbing  career,  and  the  boy  who  was  the 
"lone  wolf"  bachelor  of  movie  town! 

Ever  since  Jeanette  first  stood  before  her  singing  teacher, 
Grace  Adele  Newell,  and  listened  to  her  words  of  wisdom, 
every  thought  of  the  MacDonald  girl  has  been  of  her  work! 

"If  you  choose  this  road,"  Grace  Newell  told  her,  "you'll 
have  to  give  up  everything  else  .  .  .  everything  that  makes 
the  lives  of  other  girls  so  happy  and  gay.  You  not  only  want 
to  be  an  actress,  though  that  is  career  enough  for  one  person, 
but  you  want  to  sing,  to  glorify  this  great  vocal  gift  of  yours 
That  means  double  work  and  sacrifice.  That  means  years  of 
study  and  denying  yourself  the  pleasures  other  girls  know. 
Once  you  are  launched  on  the  road  of  a  real  career,  there  is  no 
turning  back." 

And  Jeanette  made  her  decision.  With  all  the  fire  and 
determination  in   her  fiercely  ambitious  heart  she  made  the 


decision  that  took  her  along  Broadway,  first  as  a  dancer,  then 
as  a  chorus  girl,  a  prima  donna  on  long  road  tours,  Broadway 
again  as  a  musical  comedy  star,  and  eventually  Hollywood, 
the  crowning  point  of  the  long  road  she  had  traveled.  Re- 
porters, intrigued  by  her  beauty  and  vivid  voice  in  those 
early  Chevalier  hits,  were  dismayed,  at  first,  ;it  Jeanette's 
lack  of  "personal  story."  Was  there  nothing  back  of  all  thh 
loveliness  but  work  and  more  work  and  that  all-consuming 
i an  i  y' 

Of  course,  there  was  Bob  Ritchie.  For  years  Hollywoo  1 
had  believed  Bob  and  Jeanette  were  engaged.  Walter  Winchell 
once  printed  he  had  proof  of  their  marriage.  Jeanette  im- 
mediately wired  him  a  five  thousand  dollar  bet  he  could  not 
prove  that  claim,  and  Winchell  didn't,  or  couldn't,  accept  the 
challenge. 

Because  so  much  has  been  printed  concerning  the  long  en- 
gagement of  Bob  and  Jeanette,  perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear 
the  truth  about  it,  just  as  I  recently  heard  it  for  the  first  time 
from  one  of  Jeanette's  intimate  friends  [please TURN  n  i  page  98] 
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By       SARA       HAMILTON 


WHEN  a  boy  like  Freddie  Bartholomew,  sensitive,  in- 
tuitive, aesthetic,  meets  America  and  Americanism 
face  to  face,  something  is  bound  to  happen 

And  it  certainly  has. 

After  two  years  of  it,  we  find  today  a  new  and  yet  an  old,  a 
mature  and  yet  a  childish,  a  cocky  and  yet  reserved  English 
lad  of  twelve,  fighting  gamely  to  hold  his  place  in  this  new 
world. 

A  lad,  small  for  his  age,  wise  for  his  years,  too  fair  of  face 
and  gentle  of  voice  to  be  completely  of  the  gang  and  yet  too 
stout  of  heart  to  be  completely  shut  out.  A  rare  and  confusing 
combination  of  man  and  boy  and  an  even  more  startling 
combination  of  genius  and  normalcy.  Hollywood  is  either  used 
to  one  or  the  other  but  seldom  both  on  the  same  platter,  and 
certainly  never  in  a  boy  of  twelve. 

He  reveals,  for  instance,  his  philosophy  of  life  and  living  while 
preparing  a  lasso  for  the  neck  of  some  unsuspecting  victim 
sitting  nearby.  His  ideas,  his  views,  his  ideals  are  exceeded  in 
their  power  to  amaze  only  by  his  ability  to  stuff  in  good  old 
hamburgers  and  down  over-red  soda  pop  while  voicing  them. 

He  knows  the  meaning  of  practically  every  American  slang 
phrase  in  use.  And  yet  his  vocabulary  is  the  envy  of  every  boy 
on  the  M-G-M  lot. 

"If  I  had  Freddie's  vocabulary,"  Jackie  Cooper  told  me, 
"I'd  be  the  happiest  boy  in  this  town.  About  all  us  American 
kids  ever  say  is  'gee'  and  'darn'." 

There  are  few  "gees"  and  practically  no  "darns"  in  Freddie's 


life.  Albeit,  he  appreciates  the  fact  they  are  two  swell  words  in 
their  place.  The  thing  is  working  both  ways,  you  see.  Freddie 
is  busily  absorbing  America  while  America  is  just  as  busy 
sponging  up  Freddie. 

"Certainly,"  a  certain  brilliant  writer  told  me,  "the  most 
interesting  and  profound  piece  of  business  I  have  ever  witnessed 
is  this  struggle  of  Freddie's  to  adjust  himself  to  a  new,  raw 
world  without  any  old  world  fumadiddles  to  smooth  the  way 
for  him.  It's  been  like  a  quick,  hard  kick  in  the  teeth  to  him 
and  it  may  have  rocked  him  on  his  heels  but  it  hasn't  downed 
him.     So  far,"  he  added. 

He  is  small  and  slim  for  his  age  but  beneath  that  slender 
frame  is  a  strong,   reedy   quality   that  can  never  be  broken. 

He  can  no  more  not  say,  "thank  you,  oh  thank  you"  than  he 
can  fly  up  a  creek.  It's  as  natural  to  him  as  the  glance  of  his  eye 
the  tone  of  his  voice.  The  thing,  however,  that  so  definitely 
sets  him  apart  from  other  boys,  is  his  detached  interest  in  life 
and  people.  He  stands  aside  and  looks  at  it  calmly  and  even 
philosophically  and  misses  all  the  fun,  the  sweat,  the  struggle, 
the  rowdiness  of  mixing  in  it. 

"Sissy"  is  a  word  that  constantly  zooms  and  sizzles  about  his 
head  without  ever  quite  lighting.  It  seems  to  be  unable  to  find 
a  legitimate  perch  upon  which  to  roost.  And  still  it  hovers 
about,  like  a  constant  specter,  ready  to  lay  hold  of  him  at 
any  moment. 

A  boy,  on  "The  Devil  Is  A  Sissy"  set,  flung  the  hated 
word  at   him   once.    "Sissv"   the  bov  taunted.    "I   challenge 


The  seeds  of  this  watermelon  flowered 
into  a  great  friendship  between  Freddie, 
Mickey  Rooney  and  Jackie  Cooper.  He 
is  one  of  the  gang  now — a  "great  guy" 


A    high-strung,    sensitive   child    fights 


2* 


you  to  a  fight,"  Freddie  said  with  com- 
plete dignity.  "Tomorrow  at  lunch  time 
on  the  back  lot.  Marquis  of  Queensbury 
rules." 

On  that  back  lot  next  day  they  fought  it 
out.  Ray  Sperry,  his  stand-in,  was  referee  and 
Edward,  the  Bartholomew  colored  chauffeur, 
was  his  second.  They  punched  each  other 
profusely  round  after  round  and  finally 
Freddie   had   him   down. 

"I'm  sorry,"  the  boy  said,  "you  ain't 
no  sissy."  But  there  lingered  in  his  Ameri- 
can eye  a  look  that  said:  "There's  something 
screwy  about  this." 

"Of  course,"  said  Mickey  Rooney  about 
it  later,  "I'd  have  smacked  the  guy  in  the 
puss  right  then  and  there  but  Freddie's  dif- 
ferent.    He's  a  game  little  kid,  mind  you." 

THE  director,  all  unaware  of  the  battle,  pro- 
ceeded that  afternoon  to  choose  that  one  par- 
ticular boy  from  among  the  fifty  extra  chil- 
dren, to  give  Freddie  a  swift  kick  in  the  pants 
for  a  certain  scene. 

Jackie  Cooper  and  Mickey  Rooney,  both 
in  the  same  picture,  held  their  breath,  while 
the  boy,  a  mean  glint  in  his  eye,  stepped 
forth — dying  to  oblige. 

Would  Freddie  squeal?  Would  he  object 
to  the  boy?  Would  he  welch?  The  boys 
wondered. 

He  didn't.     He  took  it. 

"And  did  he  [  please  turn  to  page  113  I 


Freddie  uses  his  candid  camera  on 
the  set  of  "The  Devil  Is  a  Sissy." 
No  "sissy"  is  Freddie.  He  proved 
it    to    everybody    on    the    back    lot 


Freddie  and  his  pals  push  "Woody" 
Van  Dyke  into  his  pool,  clothes  and 
all.  The  director  is  one  of  the  little 
Briton's     most     ardent     champions 


gamely  to  make  a  place  for  himself  in  a  nor  Id  far  different  from  his  own 
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'YSTANDERS  had  the  last  laugh  at 
Robert  Montgomery  and  Chester  Morris 
at  a  local  beach  resort  where  the  boys  had 
gone  for  a  bit  of  fun  before  Bob's  trek 
eastward. 

Riding  The  Whip  together,  the  cut- 
ups  thought  it  would  be  great  fun  to  load 
in  great  mouthfuls  of  popcorn  and  pop 
it  out  at  the  onlookers  as  they  flew  by 
in  The  Whip  vehicle.  Only  it  didn't 
work.  The  wind  threw  the  popcorn 
back  onto  their  sassy  faces  where  it 
stuck  fast,  and  both  boys  finally  emerged 
with  popcorn  beards. 

Did  they  look  sheepish  while  the  crowd 
roared? 


u 


•AUGHT  in  the  usual  mob,  Robert 
Taylor  was  accosted  by  a  huge  individual 
with  a  show-me  look  in  his  eye.  "Say," 
he  said,  "is  this  Nebraska  thing  on  the 
level  or  is  that  just  more  Hollywood 
hooey?" 

Bob  smiled.  "Nope,  it's  true,  I  was 
born  there." 

"All  right,"  said  the  fellow,  "if  that's 
the  case  what's  the  name  of  the  windmill 
company  in  Beatrice?" 

Bob  thought  a  moment  and  then  gave 
the  right  answer. 

"By  golly,"  shouted  the  skeptic,  "you 
are  from  Nebraska.  I'm  terribly  sorry  I 
doubted  you,  Mr.  Taylor,  but  you  see  I 
didn't  think  anyone  as  doggone  good 
looking  as  you  could  come  from  Ne- 
braska." 


s, 


'MALL  HOLLYWOOD  TRAGEDY: 

For  two  vears  Rosalind  Russell  had 
been  too  busy  to  go  boating — and  boating, 
it  would  appear,  is  absolutely  her  idea  of 
Elysian  sport. 

So  about  two  weeks  ago,  she  was  told 
that  when  she  finished  her  current  picture 
she  might  have  three  or  four  days  all  to 
herself,  in  which  to  do  anything  she 
cared  to;  and  in  a  glad,  eager  voice  she 
called  all  of  her  friends  that  night. 

"On  this  particular  Tuesday,"  she 
said,  "there  will  be  no  use  in  your  calling 
me  or  inviting  me  anywhere,  because  I 
won't  be  home."  And  she  chartered  a 
little  boat,  and  she  juggled  appointments 
like  mad,  and  in  various  other  ways 
made  ready  for  the  day  she  had  spent  two 
j  ears  waiting  for. 

Are  you  listening?  On  Monday  night 
the  boat  ran  into  a  pier  and  sank.  And 
there  weren't  any  more  available. 

Rosalind  spent  Tuesday  at  a  story 
i  onferem  e 


N. 


\EWEST  mystery  in  Hollywood  is 
how  Wendy  Barrie  can  tell  who's  going 
to  niii  a  fight.  When  the  Schmeling- 
Lewis  tangle  was  coming  up,  little 
Wendy   went   quietly   to  a   bookie  and 
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CAL  YORK'S 


OF  HOLLYWOOD 

/ 


Visiting  Hollywood  recently,  the  party  of  the  rich  young  Maharajah 
of  Indore  lunched  on  the  set  with  loan  Crawford  and  Clark  Gable. 
Seated.  Lady  Hclkar  (aren't  her  clothes  graceful?),  Joan,  Mrs.  Sara 
Bigeley.  Lady  Holkar's  companion.     The  Maharajah  and  Clark  stand 


put  S200  on  Schmeling—the  only  gal  in 
California  to  do  such  a  crazy  thing. 
And  her  friends  smiled  sadly  and  made 
significant  motions  to  imply  she  was  a 
little  "fetched." 

So  she  saved  her  winnings,  and  when 
the  Sharkey- Lewis  match  was  an- 
nounced she  went  again,  and  just  as 
quietly,  to  her  bookie.  Those  same 
friends  pleaded  and  argued  and  wept, 
trying  to  find  out  her  choice  but  she 
let  only  three  other  people  in  on  the 
secret. 


Now  Wendy  is  going  to  buy  a  new  fur 

coat,  and  the  three  who  shared  her  con- 
fidence are  brandishing  fattened  bill- 
folds. They  call  her  "Jeep"  Barrie. 
and  are  making  big  plans! 


Y, 


(H'  just  can't  seem  to  keep  that  W. 
C.  Fields  guy  down,  somehow — and  is 
e\  erj  body  glad. 

When    he   finished    "Poppy,"    vou  re- 


Sort  of  a  family  party  at  the 
Troc  are  Norman  Foster.  Sally 
Blane  (Mrs.  Foster).  Loretta 
Young,  Sally's  sister — and,  of 
course,  anywhere  Loretta  goes 
you  will  see  Eddie  Sutherland 


Will  you,  or  won't  you,  or  aren't 
you — is  what  people  keep  ask- 
ing Lily  Pons  about  her  mar- 
riage to  Andre  Kostelanetz,  well- 
known  orchestra  conductor.  We 
think  they  will  be  any  day  now! 


Here's  a  happy  gathering  at  the  dinner  given  at  the  Biltmore  Bowl 
for  the  oldtimers  in  the  business.  Back  row,  Dorothy  (Mrs.  Wallace) 
Reid.  Wally  Reid.  Jr..  Gail  Patrick  and  Blllie  Ba'.cewe!l.  Front:  Fred 
Stone.  Paula  Stone.  Agnes  Ayres  (remember  her?)  and  Gene  Raymond 


member,  he  was  sent  off,  posthaste,  to  a 
stagnate  little  sanitarium  in  Pasadena 
and  left  there. 

Your  correspondent  got  curious  the 
other  da j'  and  drove  out  there  to  see  him. 
Golly,  he's  gained  eleven  pounds,  his 
nose  is  redder  than  ever,  and  he's  writing 
a  hook ! 

"Murder  in  a  Hospital,"  it's  to  be 
called,  and  will  be  a  running  account  of 
how  they  tried  to  kill  him  (so  he  says) 
during  the  cure 


Th 


HE  studios  have  been  making  pictures 
in  local  towns  and  resorts  for  such  a  long 
tim_\  and  then  labeling  the  scenes 
"Switzerland,"  or  "Cannes,"  or  "Baden- 
Baden"  that  this  sudden  vogue  for  ad- 
mitting the  real  name  of  the  locale  is 
very  surprising.  First  they  went  down  to 
Caliente,  and  made  a  movie  there,  and 
called  it  "  In  Caliente."  Then  came  "Palm 
Springs."  and  "Hollywood  Boulevard." 


And  now  it's  "Rose  Bowl."  In  this 
one  Benny  Baker  has  to  be  a  football 
player  and  part  of  the  requirements  are 
that  he  lose  ten  pounds. 

He  worked  for  two  weeks  and  lost 
eight.  Then  he  worked  another  week 
and  didn't  lose  a  single  ounce. 

And  in  the  end  he  had  to  cut  his  hair 
to  qualify. 


T, 


HERE  is  only  one  person  in  Holly- 
wood who  knows  the  name  of  the  New 
Yorker  who  wires  a  dozen  orchids  every 
day  to  Virginia  Bruce's  dressing  room, 
and  so  far  as  she's  concerned  you  can 
ask  your  tonsils  loose — she  won't  tell. 

Virginia  merely  smiles.  The  dress- 
ing room  matron,  who  arranges  them 
in  bowls  and  such,  says  they're  from 
an  old  friend  of  the  family. 

Well,  all  Cal  can  say  is  that  this  old 
friend  must  be  awfully  fond  of  Vir- 
ginia's   mother   and  father. 


A, 


iFTER  George  Raft  had  had  his  new 
Chinese  chauffeur  a  month  he  began  to 
notice  what  amounted  to  a  certain 
hauteur  in  the  man's  behavior.  George 
would  say,  "Bring  the  car  around  at 
eight  sharp,"  and  at  eight-ten  the  car 
would  come  around.  No  excuses  from 
Willy  Joe,  either. 

Also  he  was  acquiring  a  British  accent 

So  finally  George  called  him  in  and 
did  a  little  intensive  querying.  "Well," 
said  Willy  Joe  finally,  "my  uncle  has  just 
been  made  Superintendent  of  Customs  in 
Canton,  which  is  a  very  hot  stuff  job  to 
have  in  that  country,  and  therefore  I 
think  I  should  have  a  little  more  respect 
from  people." 

"You  shall  have  it,"  George  told  him; 
and  forthwith  he  went  and'got  the  car 
and  held  the  door  open  for  Willy  Joe  and 
drove  him  around  the  block.  Back  at  the 
house  he  said,  "  Now  I  want  you  to  be  at 
the  door  at  eight  o'clock  tonight.  And 
you  be  on  time,  see?" 

And  Willy  Joe  was  on  time. 


w, 


INI  SHAW  has  this  month's 
winning  anecdote,  replete  with  color  and 
excitement  and  coincidence  What's 
more,  she  swears  it's  true. 

Seems  when  she  was  singing  in  a 
snooty  all  night  spot  at  Atlantic  City 
four  years  ago  a  party  of  gangsters, 
mugs,  or  what  have  you,  came  in  one 
evening  and  called  her  over  to  their 
table.  "Sing  'Ten  Cents  a  Dance'  until 
I  tell  you  to  stop,"  the  leader  of  the  mob 
commanded  viciously;  so  Wini  went 
back  to  the  stand  and  sang  the  tune, 
over  and  over. 

When  she'd  dime  it  twenty-five  times 
and  her  larynx  was  curling  defensively 
the   same   man   called    her   over   again 
"  \\  haddya  get  a  week  in  this  jernt?"  he 
asked     her,     and     she    quavered,     "Six 
hundred  " 
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Above,  the  champion  duck  sales- 
man of  the  world,  Joe  Penner 
and  his  wife  at  the  Legion 
prize  fights.  And  look  —  behind 
them  is  that  other  laugh  dis- 
penser,      Hugh      Herbert 


The  tough  guy  handed  her  six  hundred- 
dollar  bills.    "Thanks,"  he  said. 

Last  week,  during  a  scene  for  her  new 
picture,  Wini  saw  that  man  among  the 
extra  ranks.     He  gets  S7.50  a  day 


k^/TRANGER  than  any  scene  from  a 
movie  was  the  experience  of  Mary 
Brian,  who  left  recently  for  location 
in  central  California  with  the  "Killer 
at  Larue"  company. 

Arriving  at  the  spot,  Mary  suddenly 
stood  stock  still  and  veered  around. 
Presently  she  made  a  xild  dash  for  a 
nearby  birch  tree  and  examined  it 
carefully.  The  spot  wa.<  the  exact  loca- 
tion for  her  first  picture,  "Peter  Pan," 
and  there  on  the  tree  where  director 
Herbert  Brenon  had  carved  it,  were  her 
initials  in  a  big  star.  '  Your  future," 
he  had  told  her  as  he  cut. 


Above,  petite  Frances  Lang- 
ford  and  Tony  Martin  leaving 
the  Cafe  Lamaze.  They  both 
won  places  on  the  radio  be- 
fore going  into  pictures,  and 
it     locks     like     a     real     romance 


Taylor.  Finally  his  car  was  brought  to 
a  halt  by  the  crowds  and  one  little  old 
lady,  standing  on  the  curb,  peered  in- 
tently in  at  Bob. 

"Why,"  she  exclaimed,  "he  looks 
fust  like  any  other  young  man." 

"Those  are  the  truest  words  I've 
heard  since  I've  been  in  pictures," 
Bob  said.  "It  would  do  me  good  to 
hear  them  oftener." 


E, 


.RROL  FLYNN,  born  in  northern 
Ireland,  claimed  he  learned  one  valuable 
lesson  at  his  mother's  knee. 

"Never  trust  another  Irishman,  or 
like  him,"  she  told  him. 

"And  have  you  practised  that  bit  of 
advice?"  we  asked  him. 

Errol  only  smiled. 

F 

I  ROM  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous. 
Or  from  the  divine  to  the  tuneful,  could  be 
the  title  of  this  little  item.  For  after  a 
particularly  impressive  evening  at  the 
Hollywood  Bowl,  recently,  with  Stok- 
owski  directing  the  symphonic  orchestra. 
Hob  Taylor  and  Barbara  Stanwyck  hur- 
ried to  the  Paloma  ballroom,  a  large 
public  dance  hall,  to  bask  in  the  music  of 
Benny  Goodman. 

"I  liked  them  equally,"  Bob  said  after- 
ward. 


E 


.VELYN  VEXABLE  is  telephoning 
her  friends  with  a  dreadful  tale  of  woe.  It 
seems  she  has  just  had  to  purchase  a 
toothbrush  for  her  nine  -  month  -  old 
daughter  who  has  sprouted  seven  new- 
teeth.  And  now,  she  cries,  after  the 
toothbrush  business,  it  won't  be  long  till 
she  goes  to  school  and  then  the  next  thing 


This  is  probably  the  last  pic- 
ture of  Thalberg.  At  his  dinner 
for  Johannes  Poulsen,  Director 
of  the  Royal  Danish  Theatre, 
are  Louis  Mayer.  Norma,  Eddie 
Cantor,    Mr.    Poulsen    and    Irving 


Y, 


OUNG  Gordon  Jones,  a  contract 
player  at  RKO,  is  puzzled.  It  seems 
Gordon  received  a  letter  from  a  lady  in 
.Missouri  requesting  an  autographed 
picture  of  the  actor.  She  added  the  in- 
formation that  she  had  just  divorced  a 
husband  by  that  name  and  wanted 
another  (.union  Jones  to  take  his  place. 
Should  he  be  tlattered  or  otherwise 
young  Jones  wonders. 


D, 


URING  a  Texas  personal  appear- 
ance tour,  the  streets  of  Dallas  were 
lined  and  jammed  with  thousands  of 
people  all  eager  to  get  a  look  at  Bob 
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she'll  go  into  pictures  and  Evelyn  won't 
have  a  little  girl  any  more. 

Her  friends  are  patient.  For  in  Holly- 
wood or  Podunk,  young  mamas  are  all 
alike.    And  little  Dolores  is  Evelyn's  first 


A, 


\LL  that  stuff  about  George  Brent 
being  a  he-man  and  staying  by  himself 
a  lot  must  be  true  after  all — anyway  his 
checker  game  has  certainly  picked  up 
in  the  last  year. 

He  went  on  location,  with  his  com- 
pany this  month,  to  the  big  woods  in 
Northern  Washington.  One  afternoon 
he  strolled  down  to  a  nearby  lumber 
camp  and  found  about  ten  fellows 
playing  checkers  under  the  trees. 
That's  all  there  is  to  do  when  they  have 
any  spare  time,  and  they  are  pretty 
good  at  it. 

So  he  challenged  them  all  to  a  tour- 
nament— and  won  every  single  game. 
The  next  step,  Mr.  Brent,  is  to  keep  a 
quid  of  chewing  tobacco  in  your  vest 
pocket. 


M 


lARGARET  LINDSAY  has  been 
looking  so  beautiful — and  so  happy— 
these  days  that  everyone  has  been  com- 
menting on  it.  Nobody  could  figure  out 
the  answer. 

We  thought  the  simplest  thing  was  to 
ask  her  personally. 

"Pat  de  Cicco,"  she  said,  coyly  —  and 
succinctly. 

Yes,  we  imply  a  coming  marriage.   .   .  . 


w, 


HEN  Bing  Crosby  first  came  into 

what  is  known  in  Hollywood  as  "the  big 

dough,"  each  of  his  many  brothers  came 

around  and  said,  "What  about  me?" 

So  for  each  one  Bing  created  a  separate 


The  Errol  Flynns  at  the  West 
Side  Tennis  Club  before  they 
left  for  Lake  T  a  h  o  e  in  their 
new  trailer.  Errol  wants  Lili 
to  get  used  to  roughing  it  be- 
fore    fhey     go     to     Bali.     Fun? 


George  Jessel,  Cesar  Romero, 
Binnie  Barnes  (now  a  blonde) 
and  Jeanne  Dante  at  the  Uni- 
versal studio  party.  Fourteen- 
year-old  Jeanne's  family  goes 
back    to    the    famed    Italian    poet 


Nydia  Westman.  Owen  Davis. 
Jr.,  Anne  Shirley.  Cecilia 
Parker,  Jimmie  Stewart  at  the 
West  Side  Tennis  Club.  Owen 
and  Anne  are  very  much 
that     way     about     each     ether 


enterprise,  and  incorporated  the  whole 
shebang  in  his  own  name. 

Two  weeks  ago  his  lawyers  told  him 
that  the  organization,  as  well  as  his  other 
investments,  was  making  so  much  money 
that  if  he  quit  work  at  once  his  income 
would  be  just  the  same.  And  was  he  set 
up.  He  wired  the  family  about  it  and 
told  them  he  was  going  to  retire  after  his 
next  picture. 

Next  day  all  the  brothers  descended  in 
a  flock.  He  had  to  keep  on  working,  they 
shouted.  Or  else  the  corporation 
wouldn't  have  any  excuse  for  its  exist- 
ence.    And  they  wouldn't  have  any  jobs 

So  now  Bing  Crosby,  who  is  rich  enough 
to  retire,  has  to  keep  on  making  pictures 
so  his  brothers  can  make  money.  Any- 
how the  studio  is  very  pleased. 


T, 


O  all  those  who  have  been  wonder- 
ing where  Errol  Flynn  disappears  every 
other  week  end: 

He's  a  speed  demon,  it  seems. 

But  he's  too  sensible  to  drive  over  the 
limit  around  town. 

Yet  he  has  to  blow  off  steam  somehow. 

So  whenever  he  can  get  a  couple  of 
days  free  he  takes  his  heavy  car  up  to 
Muroc  Dry  Lake — and  for  hours  at  a 
time  drives  round  and  round,  at  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  an  hour! 


D, 


ICK    POWELL    backed    his    car— 
bang!  —  into  another  car  behind  him. 

He  got  out  and  looked.  The  girl  whose 
auto  he  had  smashed  got  out  too.  A  fender 
was  dented.  I  please  turn  to  page  118  I 
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BUT      LOVE 


A  four-room  flat,  Early  American  furniture,  angel  cake  for  two  in 
the  kitchen — all  these  spell  happiness  de  luxe  for  the  MacMurrays 


BY     JULIE     LANG     HUNT 


THE  newspapers  called  it  an  elopement. 
But  that  was  absurd. 
The  marriage  of  Fred  MacMurray  and 
Lillian  Lamont  had  been  dreamed  and  schemed 
and  planned  three  long  years  before  the  June 
morning,  when  they  stood  side  by  side,  in  the 
heat  plagued  desert  town  of  Las  Vegas,  listening 
to  a  tired  judge  mouth  laconic  words  that  made 
them  man  and  wife. 

And  there  is  a  story  behind  those  three  years. 
The  story  of  a  man  and  a  woman's  love  that 
endured    depression,    separation,    sacrifice, 
endless  waiting  and  the  corroding  touch  of 
a  Hollywood  success.     The  story  of  a 
romance  that  was  vital  and  beautiful 
and  somehow  splendidly  American. 
It  is,  too,  a  story  that  unravels  for 
Hollywood,    the    mystery    con- 
cerning the  MacMurrays'  be- 
wildering conduct  in  renting 
a  four-room  apartment  on 
the  unfashionable  south 
side  of   Beverly    Hills, 
and  the  bride's  blithe 
determination  to  do 
her  own  housework. 
When  their  story  opened, 
Fred  and  Lillian  were  broke, 
broke    because    obscure    show 
girls  and    impecunious  saxophone 
players    never    receive    one    cent    of 
salary  during  the  six  weeks  of  rehearsals 
that  precede  musical  shows,  even  big  ones 
like  "Roberta." 
Someone,  they  have  forgotten  whom,  hurriedly 
introduced  them  during  the  first  day's  practice 
amid    all    the    reek    and    swelter    of    the    dust 
choked  stage.     It  was  August  1933,  and  suffo- 
cating as  only  New  York  can  suffocate  in  mid- 
summer.     Lillian   looked   up   into   the  candid 
blue  eyes  of  the  six-foot-three  saxophonist  and 
silently    cursed    the    heat    that    beaded    her 
features  in  perspiration  and  tlat toned  her  rich 
black  hair  into  limp  strings.     And  Fred  looked 
down  at  a  beautiful,  tired,  dark-eyed  girl  and 
instantly  forgot  all  the  warnings  he  had  heard 
out  we-i  concerning  New  York's  gold  digging, 
sable-smooth  showgirls.    He  even  forgot  the  few 
remaining  greenbacks  in  his  wallet  and  said: 


"How  about  dinner  tonight?  There's  a  swell  Italian 
place  down  the  street,  if  you  like  ravioli." 

And  Lillian  forgot  to  remember  that  when  she  had  left  a 
comfortable  and  orderly  southern  home  six  months  before,  to 
go  on  the  New  York  stage,  she  had  solemnly  vowed  that 
romance  was  to  be  ignored  until  she  made  the  grade. 

When  "Roberta"  opened  it  was  all  settled,  just  as  they  both 
knew  it  would  be  settled  the  moment  they  met  on  that  dust 
fogged  stage.  It  was  settled  that  they  would  be  married 
someday  somehow,  when  the  depression  had  vanished,  when 
band  musicians  received  better  salaries,  when  rents  perhaps 
would  come  down  a  little,  when  the  throngs  of  unemployed 
didn't  haunt  them,  then  they  would  be  married 

IT  was  a  strange  courtship  for  New  York.    A  ridiculous  court- 
ship for  a  showgirl.     It  was  a  courtship  of  quiet  dinners  in 
cheap    tearooms,   long   walks,    occasional    movie    shows,    and 
many  rides  on  the  tops  of  Fifth  Avenue  busses. 

It  was  on  their  Sunday  afternoon  walks  that  they  started 
planning  the  apartment. 

"There  must  be  at  least  four  rooms,"  Lillian  would  insist. 
"You  can't  put  a  six  foot,  three'er  into  one  of  those  stingy 
kitchenette  affairs,  you  know." 

And  when  twilight  would  begin  to  thin  the  Sunday  clutter 
of  uptown  New  York  they  would  find  their  way  to  Madison 
Avenue  just  as  the  shop  lights  blinked  on.  Wordlessly,  auto- 
matically they  turned  down  the  deserted  street  to  go  about  the 
business  of  window  shopping  thoroughly,  slowly,  carefully 
stopping  at  each  of  the  exclusive  antique  furniture 
stores  that  line  that  famous  thoroughfare. 

"We'll  have  Early  American  furniture,"  they 
agreed  ecstatically  on  those  occasions,  "because 
there's  nothing  like  having  a  few  lovely  old 
pieces  to  put  into  a   home  when  our  ship 
comes  in.     And  in   the  meantime  maple 
pieces   will   look   lovely   in   a   four-room 
apartment,  if  only  we  can  talk  the  land- 
lord  into   painting   the   walls   white." 

And  then  when  the  last  window  had 
been  peered  into  and  they  had  argued 
and  weighed  the  merits  of  the  clocks 
and   tables  and   chairs   thev    woulrl 


never  buy,  they  would  walk  back  to  Tin  lor  City,  that  pleasant 
but  inexpensive  section  of  New  York,  and  to  dinner;  dinner  in 
Lillian's  kitchenette  flat.  Dinner  cooked  by  Lillian  was  the 
high  point  of  the  week;  a  Roman  holiday  from  the  tasteless  fare 
of  the  cheap  tearooms.  Dinner  prepared  by  Lillian,  with  a 
cookbook  open  on  the  dinky  sink  and  a  workmanlike  apron 
swathing  her  lovely  figure  from  chin  to  ankles. 

And  Lillian,  with  her  cheeks  flushed  from  the  heat  of  the 
three-ring  gas  plate  laughing: 

"I'd  want  to  do  my  own  housework,  really  I  would.  Yes, 
even  if  you  had  millions,  my  dear.  I'd  love  to  plan  and  cook 
dinners  every  night,  nice  quiet  unhurried  ones  with  real  cream 
for  our  coffee  and  marvelous  chocolate  layer  cakes." 

And  not  once  did  it  occur  to  her  that  the  situation  was 
ludicrous,  that  it  was  preposterous  for  a  beautiful,  talented 
girl,  in  fact  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  promising  of  the 
season's  new  crop  for  the  stage,  to  throw  her  complete  store  of 
energy,  enthusiasm  and  determination  into  the  success  of  a 
chocolate  layer  cake,  a  cake  that  would  bring  pride  into  Fred's 
eyes. 

And  even  to  Fred  it  never  appeared  fantastic  that  the 
loveliest  brunette  showgirl  in  New  York  had  tossed  aside  a 
better  than  even  chance  for  success  in  favor-  of  dreams  con- 
cerning a  four-room  apartment  with  dotted  swiss  curtains  and  a 
white  porcelain  cook  stove.  I  pt.f.ase  turn  to  page  80  ] 


On  the  opposite  page,  just  back  from 
their  honeymoon,  the  newlyweds  ex- 
amine Fred's  Texas  Ranger  Commis- 
sion. Upper,  the  lovely  brunette  bride. 
Lillian  Lamont.  You'll  see  a  new  picture 
of  the  groom  on  Page  17.  Left,  Jean 
Parker,  the  MacMurrays,  Benny  Bartlett 
when  Lillian  visited  "The  Texas  Ranger" 
set    on    location    before    the    wedding 


Should  you  send  your  children  to 


the  movies?    A  noted  writer  tells 


clearly  and  frankly  hoiv  they  are 
influencing    the    youth    of    today 


y      INEZ      HAYNES      IRWIN 


ILLUSTRATED    BY   SVERRE  GREBLIF 


WHAT 
DOING 


I    HAVE  never  been  what  is  called  a  "movie  fan,"  and  yet 
from  the  time  the  cinema  first  began  to  interest  me,  I  went 
frequently  enough  to  become  conscious  of  trends  and  de- 
velopments.   Like  thousands  of  other  busy  people,  I  found  the 
silent   film   extremely   restful.      Like   thousands  of  others,   I 
dreaded  the  coming  of  the  spoken  film,  for  I  thought  that  the 
restful  quality  would  vanish.     Of  course  it  did  disappear  to 
some  degree,  but  not  quite  so  much  as  I  expected.     I  still  find 
that  after  a  long  morning  of  creative  writing, 
nothing   relaxes   me   so   much   as   a   moving 
picture. 

But  all  this  is  only  by  the  way.  Living,  as 
I  do,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  family  connection 
of  young  people,  I  am  much  more  interested 
in  the  effect  of  the  moving  pictures  upon  them 
than  upon  myself.  For  naturally  they  go  to 
many  more  movies  than  I — to  as  many  as 
they  can  legitimately  manage  and,  in  addition, 
to  as  many  more  as  they  can  bootleg. 

The  children  of  the  present  generation  are 

movie-bred  children.    Like  it  or  not,  we  must 

face  it.  And  facing  it,  let  us  be  honest  about  it 

Let  us  consider  the  kind  of  picture  that 

this  movie-bred  generation  has  seen. 

Roughly  speaking,  we  can  divide  moving 
picture  entertainment  into  classes.  First 
comes  the  newsreel.  Then,  a  little  allied  to 
this,  comes  the  travelogue  which  develops 
into  the  African  films  of  the  collaborative 
Martin  Johnsons,  the  Antarctic  films  of  the 
Byrd  Expedition,  the  Asian  films  of  Frank 
Buck's  wild  animal  expeditions,  and  such 
single  films  as  "Grass."  There  follows 
Mickey  Mouse  and  kindred  films.  Then 
come  comedv  features  like  Laurel  and  Hardv; 


This  scene  from  "Mutiny  on  the  Bounty," 
where  colorful  Chief  Hitihiti  welcomes 
Franchot  Tone  to  his  Island,  must  have 
made  many  a  young  heart  yearn  for 
adventure    on   foreign   lands   and   seas 


THE    MOVIES    ARE 
TO    OUR    CHILDREN 


In  that  memorable  picture,  "The  Cru- 
sades," Cecil  B.  DeMille  produced  a 
pageant  of  past  splendor  that  was  not 
only  beautiful  to  behold,  but  started 
children  rushing  to  their  history  books 


musical  comedy  like  the  Fred  Astaire  and 
Ginger  Rogers  shows;  true  comedies  like 
"Fireman,  Save  My  Child"  and  "Ruggles  of 
Red  Gap;"  mystery  movies  like  the  Charlie 
Chan  series;  melodrama  like  the  gangster 
films;  serious  drama  like  "Abraham  Lincoln" 
and  "Smilin'  Through;"  tragedies  like  "Pay- 
ment Deferred;"  movieized  plays  ranging 
from  the  productions  of  the  Marx  Brothers 
to  "Berkeley  Square;"  movieized  classical 
novels  ranging  from  "Little  Women"  to 
"Anna  Karenina;"  movieized  classical  drama 
like  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew"  and 
"Romeo  and  Juliet." 

Of  the  moving  pictures  that  I  have  seen  in 
the  last  twenty  odd  years,  let  me  enumerate 
the  ones  that  have  most  interested  me.  This 
must  of  necessity  be  a  biased  list,  for  until 
lately,  I  have  gone  to  movies  only  when  the 
mood  seized  me.  Now,  of  course,  I  have  as 
definite  preferences  as  in  plays  or  books. 
Allowing  for  that,  here  they  are: 

"The  Birth  of  a  Nation,"  "Theodora," 
"The  Covered  Wagon,"  "Cavalcade,"  "The 
Private  Life  of  Henry  the  Eighth,"  "Captain 
Blood,"  "The  Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street," 
"The  Crusades,"  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities," 
"Mutiny  on  the  Bounty,"  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 
and  "The  Informer." 

Experts  say  that  the  moving  picture  will  never  fulfill  its  best 
possibilities — in  short,  become  an  art — until  it  produces  films 
which  are  not  taken  from  short  stories,  or  novels  or  stage  plays 
but  have  been  written  initially  and  entirely  for  the  screen 
I  believe  this  to  be  true,  but  I  also  believe  it  to  be  only  relatively 
true.     For  it  is  true  of  the  stage  too,  but  also  only  relatively 


true  there.  Although  the  majority  of  plays  are  written  pri- 
marily for  the  stage,  every  season  sees  a  number  of  good  plays, 
dramatized  from  novels.  This  has  happened  ever  since  the 
days  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" — a  novel  which  evoked  one  of 
the  most  frequently  acted  plays  in  the  history  of  the  world— 
until  last  season  when  "Pride  and  Prejudice"  and  "Ethan 
Frome"  were  current  successes.  This  will  occur  as  long  as 
authors  write  dramatizable  novels.  [  please  turn  to  PAGE  84  1 
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Left,  you  can  read  for 
yourself  what  Flagg 
thought  of  Eleanor  PowelL 
He  is  sketching  her  be- 
tween scenes  of  "Born  to 
Dance,"  using  a  suite  in 
the  star's  dressing  room 
building  at  M-G-M  for  a 
studio.  Lower,  when 
titian-haired  Jeanette  Mac- 
Donald  posed  for  him,  the 
artist  decided  a  Mexican 
jumping  bean  would 
have    been    more    static 


Here  the  noted  artist  reveals  his 


experiences  with  the  stars  while 
drawing  PHOTOPLAY'S  new  covers 


IF  Beauty  is  a  drug  on  the  market  in  movieland  then  I'm  a 
drug  addict.    Physical  beauty  is  as  sure  in  Hollywood  as  the 
sunshine  climate   that  a   few   sour  puss  Easterners   try   to 
belittle. 

My  chief  concern  in  life  is  the  search,  enjoyment  and  ex- 
pression of  what  I  think  is  beautiful,  and  out  here  among  the 
cinemamas  beauty  is  the  rule  and  not  the  exception,  as  in 
other  less  fortunate  centers.  So  much  so  I  sometimes  wonder 
if    I'm    seeing   straight! 

My  judgment  of  it  is  entirely  impersonal  and  I  am  speaking 
of  physical  good  looks.  I  could  imagine  myself  being  foolishly 
enchanted  by  some  glamorous  female,  but  in  the  center  of 
this  possible  vortex  of  passionate  hysteria  I  could,  if  it  were 
put  up  to  mi-,  step  out  of  the  maelstrom  and  hand  the  apple  of 
old  George  \Y.  Paris  to  another -if  I  saw  with  my  icy  brain 
that  the  stranger  had  it  over  the  hypothetical  enamorata  like 
a  dust  storm. 

Relationship,  obligations,  previous  condition  of  servitude, 
personal  ambition  all  melt  like  butter  in  a  skillet  before  the 
inexorable  integrity  of  this  heartless  eclecticism  of  mine.  My 
artist  friends,   those  with   whom    I    have  served  as  judges  of 
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beauty  contests  (99%  of  which  are  ridiculous  impositions  on 
us!)  all  know  my  morbid  adherence  to  my  standard,  and  no 
doubt  they  shrug  their  padded  shoulders.  Hut  there  it  is — 
not  even  to  please  a  pal,  placate  a  politician  or  a  multimillion- 
aire, or  to  obtain  a  remunerative  job,  will  I  say  "she  is  beauti- 
ful" if  I  consider  her  just  a  fairly  pretty  mess  a  handful  of  the 
usual  features  with  a  mop  of  yaller  curls. 

On  this  visit  I  have  made  charcoal  portraits  of  a  dozen  or 
more  of  the  Jung  Fraus,  the  peaks  of  feminine  movieland — a 
charming  and  amusing  experience.    I   have  done  this  before, 
but  this  time  for  yet  another  purpose  than  pleasing  myself 
in  two  words,  for  PhOTOPLAV  covers. 

Being  exceedingly  prosperous  and  hospitable.  M-G-M 
allotted  me  a  suite  in  the  stars'  dressing  room  building  to  use  as 
a  studio.  The  furnishings  were  amusingly  dainty  to  put  a 
fairly    he-artist    in. 

I  hope  the  big  studios  will  employ  more  artists  as  time 
marches  on  artists  and  painters  of  note.  There  are  un- 
doubtedly needs  for  them.  And  I  hope  that  each  studio  will 
build  a  real  spacious,  high,  north  lighted  atelier  with  the  propel 
professional    easels,    tables   and    tools     first    finding   out    from 
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such  an  artist  what  the  right  appurtenances  are.  Then,  when 
they  engage  an  artist  to  do  posters,  portraits,  or  sketches  for 
scenery,  he  will  have  the  right  conditions  and  be  able  to  do 
his  best  work  in  familiar  surroundings. 

There  were  endless  postponements  of  sittings  of  these  lovely 
ladies  and  when  they  finally  did  show  up  none  were  by  any 
chance  anywhere  near  the  appointed  time!  With  one  or  two 
exceptions.  Parenthetically  I  will  say  that  none  of  these  stars 
were  to  blame;  they  are  run  ragged  by  the  endless  overlapping 
claims  on  their  waking  hours. 

I  WAS  astonished  that  Merle  Oberon  was  only  thirty  minutes 
1  late,  which  according  to  Hollywood  custom  made  her  prac- 
tically two  hours  ahead  of  time!  I  never  thought  Miss  Oberon 
particularly  attractive  on  the  screen — I  had  not  seen  her  later 
pictures  in  which  they  tell  me  they  have  allowed  her  to  be 
herself  instead  of  a  brass  lady  Buddha — but  when  I  met  her  I 
was  agreeably  astonished  at  her  exquisite  beauty.  And  no 
one  could  be  more  attractive  or  charming — more  completely 
herself. 

I  was  saying  to  someone  that,  without  exception,  all  of  these 
stars  were  gracious  and  charming  in  their  different  ways. 
"Well,  why  shouldn't  they  be?"  was  the  rejoinder.  I  don't 
know.     But  considering  their  entirely  unreal  life,  the  actual 


slavery  to  their  jobs,  and  the  avid  curiosity  of  the  world  over 
their  every  breathing  moment — I  am  wondering  how  they 
manage  to  have  any  unaffected  sweetness  left  in  their  systems 
Maybe  they  were  putting  on  an  act.     But  I  don't  think  so. 

There  is  a  curious  doll-like  beauty  to  the  prevailing  type  of 
blond  around  the  studio?.  The  inevitable  fringe  of  fake  eye- 
lashes helps  in  regimenting  them,  no  doubt.  One  had  the 
suspicion  that  if  you  squeezed  their  diaphragms  they  would 
say  "Mama."     Some  of  them  might  even  say  "Daddy." 

I  had  forgotten  what  a  really  beautiful  woman  Norma  Shear- 
er is  until  I  began  studying  her  again.  She  posed  in  her  Juliet 
costume  (see  the  October  cover)  and  truly  I  could  see  no 
change  in  her  looks.  She  has  only  added  poise  and  dignity 
since  she  used  to  pose  for  me  for  illustrations.  She  remembered 
that  I  had  always  paid  her  ten  dollars — double  the  ordinary 
fee.     She  was  that  sort  of  a  model. 

The  beautiful  Jeanette  MacDonald  was  far  from  reposeful. 
She  was  charming  and  attractive,  but  when  a  star  has  an 
appointment  on  the  M-G-M  lot  with  Mr.  Mayer,  and  is  at  the 
same  lime  filling  an  appointment  to  sit  for  me,  something  has 
to  suffer.  In  this  case  it  was  Mr.  Flagg.  Shirley  Temple  or  a 
Mexican  jumping  bean  would         f  please  turn  to  page  119  ] 


Flagg  thinks  that  women  are  bad  judges 
of  women — but  what  woman  wouldn't 
want  to  look  like  Jean  Harlow,  above, 
whom  he  thinks  is  the  most  likable  of  all 
the  lovely  actresses  he  sketched.  Jean 
Arthur  is  straightforward  and  witty.  She 
also  has  a  beautifully  formed  head  and 
an  eight-year-old  voice,  according  to 
Flagg,  who  is  drawing  her  at  the  right 
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Don9 1  laugh  !  Ile9s  neither  crazy 
nor  conventional.  He  takes  his 
work  seriously  and  behind  his 
inaggishness  lies  a  great  story  of 
hardship  turned  into  happiness 


By      K AT  H  E  R  I  N  E 
HARTLEY 


FANS  firmly  believe  that  Hugh  Herbert  goes  around  Holly- 
wood hitting  himself  on  the  head  with  a  hammer,  and  titter- 
ing "Oh  my  goodness!"  Invariably  as  he  comes  out  of  a 
theater  some  boy  or  girl  will  shout,  "Oh  Mr.  Herbert,  do  this, 
will  you?"  indicating  that  first  he  should  clap  his  palms  to- 
gether, then  lay  one  finger  along  his  nose  and  finally  look  as 
vacant  as  possible. 

In  restaurants  or  night  clubs  strangers  think  nothing  of 
moving  right  in  on  him  at  his  own  table,  calling  him  "Hughie," 
and  begging  him  to  give  them  that  idiotic  giggling  tee-hee  for 
which  he  is  so  famous.  Even  when  fans  write  him  for  his 
picture,  they  just  know  he  will  "write  funny"  on  it,  something 
like  "Hokie-pokie,  dokie-okie,  okie-dokie,  Hughie  Herbie. " 
They  figure  that  anybody  who  is  so  daffy  on  the  screen  must  be 
daffy  off  it — and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  things  in  his 
private  life  which,  to  the  average  person,  would  seem  to  sub- 
stantiate this  belief. 

There  is,  for  example,  that  totem  pole  at  the  head  of  the  drive 
which  leads  up  to  his  ranch  house  in  San  Fernando  valley.  It 
is  garish,  barbarian,  and  the  expression  on  the  carved  wooden 
fai  e  is  quite  as  maniacal  as  the  one  Hughie  sometimes  wears  in 
pictures.  Then,  several  hundred  yards  to  the  right  of  the  totem 
pole,  is  a  fruit  tree  bearing  three  different  kinds  of  fruit;  a  tree 
which  Hughie  swears  is  a  fruit  salad  tree.  He  has  often  bragged 
of  this  tree  around  Hollywood  and  the  natural  reaction  is  for 
people  to  put  their  index  fingers  to  their  temples  and  revolve 
them  in  a  circular  motion. 

Another  thing;  he  has  a  concrete  fish  pool  and  fountain  in  the 
middle  of  his  living  room,  with  lily  pads  floating  around  the 
edge.  Furthermore,  if  you  go  to  visit  him,  and  you  think  you 
are  absorbing  his  attention,  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  he  will 
suddenly  arise  and  amble  out  of  the  room,  and  through  the 
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window  you  will  see  him  turn  on  the  hose  and  start  watering  the 
flowers.  This  absenting  himself,  without  leave,  may  happen 
several  times  during  an  afternoon.  He  is  quite  likely  to  return 
to  the  chat  chewing  a  dill  pickle.  Then  there  was  that  morning 
he  showed  up  at  a  local  barber  shop  with  a  yellow  paste  covering 
his  face,  except  for  that  space  around  his  eyes  where  it  had  been 
rubbed  off.  The  barber  gasped,  handed  Hughie  a  mirror,  and 
Hughie  jumped  out  of  his  skin.  "Gee,  I  haunt  myself,"  he  jittered. 
"  I'm  going  to  the  studio;  I'll  be  back  this  afternoon." 

KJOW  all  these  things  can  and  should  be  explained.  Begin- 
ning with  the  last  one  first,  let's  take  a  look  at  that  barber  shop 
episode.  It  was  during  the  time  that  Hughie  was  making 
"Traveling  Saleslady."  The  day  before  he  had  played  a 
slightly  romantic  scene  with  Joan  Blondell,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  had  worn  screen  make-up.  to  make  him  look 
younger,  and  more  believeably  attractive  to  a  girl  like  Joan. 
But  by  the  time  the  day's  work  had  ended  he  had  forgotten 
about  the  make-up  and  he  went,  home  without  removing  it 

The  house  was  empty.  Mrs.  Herbert  was  in  Santa  Barbara, 
so  there  was  no  one  to  remind  him.  He  went  to  bed,  woke  up 
in  the  morning,  rubbed  his  eyes,  dressed  and  went  to  the 
barber's  for  a  shave  and  haircut.  When  the  barber  handed  him 
a  mirror,  the  sight  he  saw  literally  -cared  him,  but  in  the  same 
moment  it  gave  him  an  idea.  Dashing  to  the  studio  he  told  the 
director  that  he  had  a  scene  he  wanted  to  add  to  the  picture;  a 
scene  in  which  he  would  suddenly  see  himself  in  the  minor,  and 
have  a  fright.    The  behavior  which  [  please  turn  to  page  111  | 
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Leaving  the  dour  hills  of  "Mary  of 
Scotland"  behind  her,  Katharine  Hep- 
burn travels  south  to  play  this  poign- 
ant love  scene  with  Herbert  Marshall 
on  the  verdant  banks  of  an  English 
stream  in  her  new  picture  for  RKO — 
"Portrait  of  a  Rebel."  It  is  the  story  of 
a  girl  who  objects  to  the  restraints  of 
the  Victorian  standards  of  the  '80's, 
and  tragically  loves  the  wrong  man 
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"  Tis  love  makes  the  world 
go  'round" — and  here  we 
have  gathered  together  the 
newest  of  pictures  depict- 
ing that  oldest  oi  emotions. 
Left  playing  in  "Libeled 
Lady"  are  those  ideal  partners. 
Myrna  Loy  and  Bill  PowelL  to- 
gether for  the  fifth  time  on  the 
screen.  They  typify  the  gay, 
the  sophisticated  and  the  light- 
hearted  in  romance.  Carrying 
the  torch  for  each  other  in  the 
same  picture,  are  those  smooth- 
ies, Jean  Harlow  and  Spencer 
Tracy  (upper).  When  Shake- 
speare wrote  "Love  is  blind"  he 
didn't  have  Jean  around  to  con- 
tradict such  an  absurd  remark 


When  Irish  eyes  are  smil- 
ing, they  do  something  to 
handsome  Irishmen,   and 
here    are    Barbara    Stan- 
wyck and  Preston  Foster 
'The   Plough  and   the 
Stars"  playing  cheek  to  cheek. 
Lower,   Arms   and   the    Man — 
even  in  the  days  of  the  two-gun 
men  of  the   West  there  were 
gals  around  to  make  a  man  for- 
get a  wife  and  home  fires.  Such 
a  one  was  Calamity  Jane,  who, 
in  the   person   of  lean   Arthur, 
works     her     wiles     on     Gary 
Cooper,    playing    Wild    Bill 
Hickok  in  "The  Plainsman."    Is 
he  thinking  of  giving  Jean  back 
to  the  Indians?     We  doubt  it! 
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Very  young  love  is  made  up  of 
moonbeams  and  day  dreams. 
The  juvenile  John  Beal  and  Ann 
Dvorak  typify  the  wistfully  ro- 
mantic and  Love  in  a  Cottage. 
Playing  together  in  "We  Who 
Are  About  to  Die"  they  triumph 
over   odds   Fate   puts   in   their 
path    to    teach    them    "the 
world   is    well   lost   for   Love" 


Back  in  the  old  days  one's  beau 
sang  "I'm  Falling  in  Love  with 
Someone,"  and  a  girl  took  the 
hint  Now,  being  a  modern  femi- 
nist she  demands — "Sing  Me  a 
Love  Song"  which  James  Mel- 
ton proceeds  to  do  to  Pat  Ellis 
in   the    picture    of   that   name. 
Lucky  lover  to  be  able  to  woo 
his   chickadee   with   song! 


Pcrtric  K  n  o  w  1  e  s 
learned  the  ropes 
playing  Shake- 
speare in  English 
stock  companies. 
Warners  imported 
him  for  "The  Charge 
of  the  Light  Bri- 
gade." They  expect 
him  to  vie  with  Errol 
Flynn  for  honors 


Doris  Nolan  stepped 
onto  the  stage  from 
the  New  Rochelle 
High  School.  She 
played  the  lead  in 
"The  Night  of  Jan- 
uary 16th"  last  win- 
ter on  Broadway. 
Universal  has  hopes 
for  her  first  picture, 
"The  Man  I  Marry" 


Eighteen-year-old  Eleanore  Whit- 
ney's flying  feet  were  responsible 
for  her  Paramount  contract.  She 
danced  in  night  clubs  and  vaude- 
ville and  is  a  pupil  of  Bill  Robinson 


Producers  and  public  alike  are  clamoring  for  new  faces.  Here  are  a  neat  half 
dozen  promising  starlets  who  have  more  than  a  driving  ambition  and  willing' 
ness  to  work — they  have  proved  their  talent.  From  the  four  corners  of  the 
country  they  have  been  brought  to  Hollywood.   Are  they  tomorrow's  lieadliners? 


Below:  Eight-year-old  Bobby 
Breen  was  singing  on  Eddie 
Cantor's  radio  program  when  he 
was  signed  for  "Let's  Sing 
Again."     He  was  and  is  a  hit 
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Another  ace  which  Warners  have  up 
their  sleeve  is  handsome  Craig  Rey- 
nolds (upper),  who  is  very  good  news 
indeed.  This  year  he  played  in  eight 
pictures.  With  each,  his  parts  got 
bigger  and  his  fan  mail  leaped.  His 
latest  appearance  is  in  "Stage 
Struck."  Right,  lovely  June  Lang  went 
to  the  Beverly  Hills  High  School; 
played  bit  parts  at  the  same  time,  and 
got  nowhere.  Discovered  by  Darryl 
Zanuck  last  year,  she  is  a  star  and 
has  the  only  feminine  role  in  "The 
Road  to  Glory,"  the  new  war  film 
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RAY  MILLAND'S 

FORGOTTEN 


third  day  of  January,  1907.  His  father  had 
been  a  steel  mill  executive,  and,  during  his  child- 
hood, Ray  lived  the  life  of  a  typical  scion  of  a 
prosperous  British  family. 

At  the  age  of  eight  be  had  been  entered  in 
Kings  College,  preparatory  to  education  at  Cam- 
bridge, but  his  love  of  travel  sidetracked  that 
ambition  early.  At  fifteen  he  was  on  a  world  tour 
on  a  potato  boat.  Three  years  later  his  excellent 
horsemanship  won  him  a  place  in  the  Cheshire 
Yeomanry,  a  territorial  cavalry  corps,  and  later 
in  the  ranks  of  The  British  Household  Cavalry, 
the  King's  personal  bodyguard! 


YEAR 


THIS  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  dropped  off  the  face  of  the 
earth  for  one  year! 
I  warn  you  it  is  almost  unbelievable — or  do  you  believe 
it  is  possible  for  an  actor,  who  has  been  under  contract  to  the 
most  publicized  studio  in  the  world,  and  who  has  played 
romantic  lovers  opposite  such  a  glamorous  woman  as  Constance 
Bennett,  to  so  completely  lose  his  identity  that  he  could  look 
for  a  job  in  a  gasoline  station  and  be  completely  unrecognized? 

Do  you  believe  it  possible  for  a  man,  very  much  in  love  with 
his  wife,  to  give  her  up  in  divorce  because  he  was  unwilling  to 
drag  their  love  through  discouragement  and  failure,  and  then 
to  rekindle  that  love  into  a  newer  and  finer  marriage? 

This  is  Ray  Milland's  story  of  what  Hollywood  did  to 
him,  and  whether  Fate  chooses  to  adorn, 
his  brow  with  gaudy  laurel  wreaths  or 
not,  I  think  Hollywood  will  never  fool 
him  again  with  either  success  or 
failure. 

I  doubt  if  Hollywood  can  ever  again 
do  very  much  to  Ray  Milland  as  a 
person. 

He  has  paid  for  this  knowledge  in  one 
lost  year,  a  year  Hollywood  knows 
nothing  about,  but  twelve  incredible 
months  that  revealed  to  Ray  all  he  need 
ever  know  about  Hollywood! 

At  first  meeting,  it  is  difficult  to 
realize  that  this  cordial  young  English- 
man with  a  manner  not  unlike  Bob 
Montgomery's,  harbors  such  an  experi- 
ence. 

You've  seen  Ray  on  the  screen  and 
liked  the  romantic  humor  he  brought  to 
"The  Gilded  Lily,"  with  Claudette  Col- 
bert and  Fred  MacMurray,  and  more 
recently,  "The  Return  of  Sophie  Lang," 
"Millions  in  the  Air,"  and  "Next  Time 
We  Love." 

In  a  brief  way,  something  is  generally 
known  of  his  background,  or  at  least  as 
much  of  it  as  is  afforded  in  the  studio 
biography  files. 

It  is  there  for  all  to  read  that  Ray 
Milland,  born  Millane,  first  saw  the 
light  of  day  in   Neath,  Wales,  on   the 


I IE  had  become  a  British  motion  picture  actor 

almost  through  accident,  according  to  those 
personality  outlines  that  tell  so  much  about  a 
man's  life,  and  leave  out  so  much  of  his  story. 
Ray  had,  it  seemed,  been  dining  with  a  beautiful 
cinema  star  when  she  suggested  that  he  visit  her 
on  the  lot  the  next  day. 

Milland  had  no  thought  of  a  picture  career  at 

the  time  (so  continues  this  fact  record).    He  had 

been    enjoying    a    very    hectic    playboy    year 

throughout  the  capitals  of  Europe  on  a  817,000 

legacy  left  him  by  a  maiden  aunt.    But  now  that 

this  minor  fortune  was  dissipated,  it  was  up  to 

him  to  start  casting  about  for  a  profession  that 

would  reward  him  sufficiently  to  continue  the  life 

of  ease  he  had  always  known.    After  a  few  minor  delays  along 

the  extra  route,  he  was  soon  put  into  leading  roles  in  "The 

Woman   in    Room    13"   and    "The    Flying   Scotsman."      His 

smooth  good  looks  and  his  ingratiating  personality  made  for  an 

instantaneous  hit  on  the  screen.     It  was  none  other  than  our 

own  Anita  Loos  who  prevailed  upon  M-G-M  to  put  him  under 

contract  and  bring  him  to  Hollywood,  where  (to  quote  from  his 

biography  again)  "  Mr.  Milland  has  enjoyed  continuance  of  his 

remarkably  lucky  career!" 

There  is  something  about  that  phrase  that  causes  Ray's  lips 
to  twist  upward  in  a  secret  and  quite  subtle  glimmer  of  inner 
humor. 

"  Until  that  final  summary,"  he  [  please  turn  to  page  105  I 
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Would  you  believe 
that  a  popular  lead- 
ing man  could  end 
up  as  a  gas  station 
assistant?  Ray  al- 
most did  —  but  this 
former  Guardsman  is 
a  fighter.  Now  he's  in 
"Sophie  Lang"  with 
Gertrude    Michael 


The  story  of  a  man  who,  faced  with  the  loss  of  love  and 
success,  summon ed  his  courage  to  triumph  over  both 
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This  Month's  Holly 


By    MURIEL    BABCOCK 


WHILE  big  business  continues  to  dangle  tempting 
radio  salaries  before  the  eyes  of  fhe  stars;  while  more 
and  more  top-notch  ether  shows  quietly  make  their 
way  to  Hollywood;  while  motion  picture  exhibitors  continue  to 
pout  and  fume  and  protest  against  the  air  appearance  of  the 
glamor  kings  and  queens — Radio  this  past  month  has  con- 
tinued to  intrench  itself  more  and  more  solidly  in  the  Holly 
wood  barracks. 

About  the  only  two  stars  of  importance  whom  the  big  adver- 
tising sponsors  haven't  been  able  to  persuade  to  join  the  radio 
line-up  are  Greta  Garbo  and  Shirley  Temple.  La  Garbo  won't 
— just  as  she  won't  do  a  lot  of  things  other  people  do — while 
Shirley  Temple  can't.  Her  parents  definitely  say  no,  because 
they  figure,  wisely,  that  seven-year-old  Shirley  works  hard 
enough  as  it  is. 

But  Jackie  Cooper  is  now  on  the  air  for  an  eastern  coal  corn- 
pan}-  and  little  Freddie  Bartholomew  has  taken  radio  bows. 
Marlene  Dietrich,  runner-up  to  Garbo  as  a  purveyor  of  exotic 
glamor,  will  be  coming  back  when  she  gets  through  making 
that  English  picture,  even  though  her  husky  voice  and  her  sexy 
personality  don't  register  as  well  before *the  microphone  as  they 
might.  It  has  reached  the  point  where  you  don't  look  to  see 
who  is  on  the  air  in  Hollywood,  but  who  isn't. 

Which  reminds  me  of  a  swell  yarn  about  Clark  Gable. 
He  is  one  Hollywood  star  who  has  never  gone  swell-head 
and  who  never  forgets  his  early  struggle.  He  was  making  an 
appearance  on  Louella  Parsons'  "Hollywood  Hotel"  show, 
which  as  you  may  know  broadcasts  from  the  old  Figueroa  Play- 
house in  downtown  Los  Angeles,  whose  boards,  at  one  time  or 
another,  have  been  trod  by  all  the  great  theatrical  personages 
of  the  last  decade. 

At  a  break  in  rehearsal,  Clark  walked  over  to  a  corner  of  the 
stage,  faced  the  empty  orchestra  pit,  and  started  plaving  to  it 


"Whatcha  doing?"  kiddingly  inquired  one  of  the  orchestra 
boys.     "Doncha  know  your  lines  yet?" 

Clark  grinned.  "Yep,"  he  said.  "I  was  digging  into  the 
past.  I  was  saying  the  speech  I  used  to  say  when  I  played  this 
house  as  a  punk  kid.  It  wasn't  long  ago,  either,  fella,"  and  he 
grinned  again  "My  line  was,  as  I  remember,  'They  wait 
without,  sir!'  And  now  they  do  wait  without  for  me  Swell 
feeling  to  come  down  here!" 

/""^UR  best  romance,  to  date,  of  the  broadcasting  rooms  is  that 
^of  the  diminutive  and  lush  Lily  Pons  and  her  musical 
director,  Andre  Kostelanetz.  These  love  birds  have  warmed 
the  cockles  of  even  cynical  old  Hollywood's  blood  pumper  with 
their  affection  and  adoration  of  one  another.  And  it  was  when 
Andre  was  directing  and  rehearsing  "Lil-lee"  in  her  air  concerts 
that  she  first  realized  what  a  fine,  strong,  staunch  fellow  he  was 
and  when  her  Gallic  heart  began  to  beat  faster. 

There  was  real  drama  in  their  romance.  Few  people  know 
this,  but  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  Lily  had  that  not  un- 
common but  frightening  experience  for  an  operatic  star,  who 
has  been  overtaxing  herself,  of  hearing  herself  crack  on  high 
notes.  She  went  into  a  definite  musical  slump  and  nothing 
could  seemingly  bring  her  out  of  her  fears  and  depression 

It  was  Kostelanetz  who  saved  the  day,  saved  Lily  from  her- 
self by  his  gentleness,  by  his  unfailing  belief  in  her  voice,  and  by 
his  thoughtful  and  constructive  musical  work  with  her.  It  was 
a  short  but  bitter  period  in  Lily's  career  and  out  of  it  blossomed 
love,  which  is  so  real  and  so  swell.    At  the  finish  of  Lily's  concert 


Headliners  at  a  recent  Kraft  Music 
Hall  broadcast  were  Bob  Burns,  John 
Erskine  (author).  Rose  Barmpton 
{Met.  star),  Bing  Crosby,  master  of 
ceremonies  (no  hat?),  Berte  Davis, 
and    Jimmy    Dorsey,    band    leader 


wood  Broadcasts 


at  the  Hollywood  rostrum,  while  the  plaudits  of  the  audience 
were  still  ringing  in  her  ears,  she  ran  up  to  Kostelanetz,  while 
he  turned  red  behind  the  ears,  and  before  he  could  embarrass- 
edly  push  her  completely  away — something  no  fiance  should  do 
anyway! — before  40,000  people,  she  kissed  him  smack  on  the 

iip>: 

One  of  the  most  poignant  moments  in  a  broadcasting  theater 
occurred  last  month  when  Jack  Oakie  and  his  Ma,  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Offield,  went  on  the  air  together  in  the  Lux  Theater.  Jack  was 
playing  "One  Sunday  Afternoon."  Mrs.  Offield  was  just  play- 
ing herself,  Jack's  Ma,  giving  a  short  talk  on  her  son's  ex- 
uberant activities  as  a  lad. 

Until  this  particular  afternoon,  I  don't  think  anybody  in 
Hollywood  had  ever  seen  Jack  nervous  or  at  a  loss  for  wise- 
cracks. But  something  about  seeing  his  Mother  up  on  the 
rostrum,  his  Mother  inexperienced  in  ways  of  the  brittle, 
cynical  show  world,  did  something  to  Jack.  He  was  about  the 
most  jittery  actor  I've  ever  seen — Joan  Crawford  with  all  her 
stage  fright  had  nothing  on  Jack  as  he  waited  for  Mrs.  Offield 
to  take  the  mike!  Not  until  she  finished  did  he  regain  his 
poise. 

Jack's  Ma  was  just  herself  and  simply  swell.  She  brought 
down  the  house,  particularly  when  after  her  introduction  she 
turned  and  in  a  stage  whisper  which  not  only  carried  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  theater,  but  out  over  the  ether,  said,  con- 
fidentially, to  Director  Cecil  B.  DeMille,  "You  know  I  re- 
hearsed this  forty-two  times!" 

Then  she  talked  about  Jack  as  a  small  boy.    As  much  as  the 


Jack  Oakie  was  very  nervous  the 
night  his  Mother,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Of- 
field (center),  spoke  on  a  Lux  broad- 
cast, but  she  "stole  the  show."  She 
is  chatting  here  with  DeMille.  Jack. 
Agnes  Ayres  and  Helen  Twelvetrees 


broadcast,  I  liked  the  answer  she  gave  me  when  I  asked  her, 
after  the  show  was  over,  what  one  thing  Jack  did  as  a  boy 
which  embarrassed  her  most.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation 
— you  could  see  she  had  probably  brooded  at  some  length  over 
this  antic  in  days  gone  by  when  her  reputation  was  at  stake  in 
the  small  town  in  which  they  lived — she  said:  "The  time  he 
told  the  census  taker  that  his  father  was  an  Indian,  and  it  was 
published  in  the  paper!" 

K  lOTHING  has  happened  in  a  long  time  which  saddened  the 
^town  more  than  the  death  of  kindly  Bob  Burns'  wife  on  the 
verge  of  his  great  strike  in  pictures — just  a  scant  few  days  after 
everyone  was  acclaiming  him  for  stealing  the  picture  in 
"Rhythm  on  the  Range,"  and  on  the  eve  of  coming  into  what 
would  be  a  fabulous  fortune  for  the  little  family  from  Ar- 
kansas. 

You  probably  know,  too,  that  the  sentimental,  honest  Bob, 
badly  broken  up  by  the  tragedy,  forced  himself  to  go  back  on 
the  air,  after  only  a  week's  layoff.  But  what  you  don't  know  is 
the  heart-tearing  thing  that  occurred  in  the  studio  the  night  of 
his  reappearance,  which  brought  tears  to  the  eyes,  and  chokes 
to  the  throats  of  everyone  who  witnessed  it.  As  Bob  finished 
his  turn  and  turned  wearily  away  from  the  microphone  to  find 
a  seat  in  the  back  of  the  room,  the  orchestra  broke  into  the  tune, 
"No  Regrets."  Bob  started  as  if  he  had  been  shot  and  the 
tears  welled  up.  It  was  a  dreadful  moment  but  nothing  could 
be  done — the  show  was  on  the  air! 

I lERE'S  a  bit  of  news  that  carries  more  behind  it  than  you'd 

''think  at  first  reading:  Nelson  Eddy,  the  blond  M.G.M. 
baritone,  has  hired  his  own  press  agent  to  ballyhoo  his  radio 
and  concert  appearances  this  year.  You  don't  see  anything 
unusual  in  this?     Well,  let  me  explain. 

Do  you  remember  last  year  the  stories  about  the  swooning 
specimens  of  femininity  who  did  their  collapsing  before  his  dress- 
ing room  doors,  the  mash  notes  that  love-struck  maidens  wrote 
him,  the  continent-leaping  females  f  please  turn  to  page  120] 


S  MAE  WEST 
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Right,  poured  into  sequins  for  her  first 
part  in  "Night  After  Night"  with  George 
Raft,  Mae  stole  the  show.  Upper,  after 
"She  Done  Him  Wrong,"  Mae  became 
a  comfortable,  cushioned  alibi  for  lazy 
girls.  Plumpness  is  an  insidious  thing! 


All  women  must  have  some  curies,  but 


Sylvia  draws  au  object  lesson  from  Mae's 


career     to     prove    that     sometimes     the 


shortest  way  to  beauty  is  a  straight  line 


BACK  in  1932,  there  was  a  small  bit  to  be  cast  in  Par- 
amount's  "Night  after  Night."  A  hard-boiled  bit.  Mar 
West  took  it.  It  was  a  comedown  for  her  to  play  a  bit 
after  starring  in  her  own  stage  plays,  but  Mae's  eyes  saw  the 
gleam  of  movie  gold  and  she  gambled  on  the  break.  Holly- 
wood make-up  artists  dolled  her  up.  They  shadowed  her 
really  lovely  violet  eyes.  They  pruned  her  eyebrows.  They 
dressed  the  thrice-blonde  hair  as  only  those  Hollywood  hair- 
dressers can.  They  did  her  up  in  a  custom-made  corset  and 
poured  sequins  over  her.  They  turned  her  loose  in  Mr.  George 
Raft's  picture,  which  she  stole  right  from  under  his  not  loo 
classic  nose.  She  ad  libbed  her  dialogue  and  had  the  customers 
in  the  aisles.  She  was  new — she  was  differenl  -lie  Was  hard- 
boiled — she  was  marvelous. 

Paramount  executives  rubbed  their  hands  with  glee.     There 
was  gold  in  them  thar  hills  and  valleys.     They  agreed  to  Mae's 
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demands — and  Mae  is  no  slouch  at  demanding  when  the  con- 
tract was  drawn  up.  They  got  busy  on  "She  Done  Him 
Wrong."  You  and  I  and  everybody  else  laughed  ourselves 
sick  over  it. 

She  was  one  of  the  Big  Ten  at  the  box  office  that  year. 
Now,  she's  number  .  .  .  well.  I  can't  tell.  I  haven't  got  my 
specs.    What  happened? 

My  silvery  voice  could  be  heard  saying,  at  that  time.  "Yes, 
she's  a  riot.  But  for  my  money,  she  should  take  off  twenty 
pounds."  People  -aid  to  me.  "Oh,  then  she  wouldn't  be 
Mae  Wot"  "No?"  -aid  1.  "Who' would  she  be?"  "But 
her  plumpness  is  becoming — she  needs  that  buxom  figure  for  the 
part-  she  plays."  "  I'm."  -aid  1,  "but  plumpness  is  an  insidious 
thing.  It  sneaks  up  on  you.  It  becomes  just  plain  fat.  before 
vou  know  it." 

\\    at  did  I  care,  vou  may  be  asking,  whether  Mae  West  was 


ON  THE  CURVES? 


By     MADAME 
SYLVIA 


Right,  it  was  easy  to  see  Mae  was  go- 
ing too  far  in  "Klondike  Annie." 
Above,  in  her  new  picture,  "Go  West 
Young  Man,"  with  Randolph  Scott,  she 
has  the  best  vehicle  she's  had  in  ages. 
Will  her  brand  of  popularity  return? 


slim  as  a  sylph  or  big  as  a  blimp?  I  cared  only  because  of  the 
effect  on  you,  my  darlings.  She  was  a  marvelous  excuse  for 
other  women.  She  was  an  elegant  alibi.  She  was  a  comfort- 
able, cushioned  way  out  for  all  the  girls  who  were  getting  too 
fat  and  were  too  lazy  to  do  anything  about  it.  They  pointed 
to  her  and  cried,  "Look!  She's  not  slender,  yet  she's  popular, 
famous,  wealthy,  and  do  the  men  go  for  her!  The  heck  with 
diets  and  exercises!  Why  should  I  slave?"  And  with  a  yank- 
ing down  of  the  girdles  over  that  hunk  of  fat  on  the  upper 
thigh,  they  would  say  "I  think  men  like  women  to  have  a 
little  tlesh  on  their  bones."     A  little,  did  you  get  that! 

Of  course  men  like  a  little  flesh  on  their  women's  bones.  Oi 
course  they  don't  like  slats.  Women  must  have  curves  and 
smooth  hip  lines  Hollow  faces,  jawbones  like  razor  blades,  co! 
larbones  sticking  out  like  coat  hangers,  flat  chests  and  bony 
hips,  ruin  a  woman's  figure  just  as  much  as  hunks  of  fat,  lumps 
on  the  hips,  spare  tires  around  the  middle,  too  heavy  or  sagging 
breasts  and  too  many  chins. 

There  are  two  object  lessons  I'd  like  to  draw  from  Miss 
West,  and  then  I'll  give  some  good,  workable  advice  to  you 
who  need  it. 

First:    It   was  .commonlv  ac-  I  please  turn   to   page  86 
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There  is  more  fun.  romance  and  adventure 


than   ever    before   on    the    Hollywood    htts 


SUPPOSE  the  Republicans  (or  the  Democrats)  are  right, 
and  the  country  does  go  to  pot  if  the  Democrats  (or  the 
Republicans)  win — my.  my,  will  Hollywood  be  chagrined! 
Hollywood,  you  see,  is  still  making  movies.  Movies  by  the 
dozens,  by  the  scores.  Movies  costing  millions.  Movies  with 
unexpected  stories,  unsurpassed  stars,  unexcelled  settings. 

The  New  Deal  never  spent  money  as  Hollywood  is  spending 
it,  this  autumn  of  1936.  One  hundred  and  three  pictures  are  in 
production  or  about  to  be.  Studios  are  teeming  with  activity. 
Even  extras  are  working  again.  There  never  has  been  more 
drama,  romance,  adventure,  music  and  laughter  before  the 
cameras  all  at  one  time.  Or  more  interesting  things  happening 
behind  them. 

For  example,  there  is  The  Strange  Disappearance  of  Robert 
Taylor.  One  day,  anyone  can  find  him;  the  next  day,  no  one 
can.  A  week  passes,  and  still  he  is  missing.  There  is  a  rumor 
that  he  is  hiding  out  until  he  can  get  his  hair  uncurled,  after 
"The  Gorgeous  Hussy."  There  is  a  counter-rumor  that  this 
isn't  true;  that  he  wore  a  wig.  But  true  or  not.  Bob  has  un- 
questionably vanished.  And  how,  how  could  the  most  con- 
spicuous hero  on  the  Hollywood  scene  suddenly  and  utterly 
disappear?  It  looks  like  a  case  for  Mr.  William  Powell,  a  sort 
of  rehearsal  for  his  forthcoming  film,  "After  the  Thin   Man." 

Bob  isn't  watching  Barbara  Stanwyck  on  her  set.  He  isn't  at 
his  tennis  club.  He  isn't  at  his  house.  This  is  beginning  to  be 
baffling,  when — a  carrier  pigeon  arrives  at  the  M-G-M  publicity 
office.  To  its  leg  is  fastened  this  message:  "Have  you  heard? 
I'm  on  Stage  2.     Hob." 

So.  it  develops,  is  Garbo.     That  explains  everything. 

THERE  is  one  sure  way  for  the  most  popular  actor  on  earth  to 
become  invisible  for  a  few  weeks,  even  to  a  publicity  depart 
ment.     Just  let  him  co-star  with  The  Invisible  Woman. 

The  doors  of  her  set  are  barred  and  bolted,  and  the  door 
keeper  lias  the  proportions  of  Victor  McLaglen.  No  one  can 
get  inside.  No  one  can  see  Garbo  at  work.  Q.  E.  I).,  no  one 
can  see  any  player  working  with  her.  Especially,  on  a  picture 
that  is  one  long  love  scene,  as  "Camille"  is.  Garbo  likes  to 
build  up  romantic  anticipation  among  the  movie  goers. 

Eons  ago,  the  tragic  "lady  of  the  camellias"  was  brought  to 
the  screen  by  Norma  Talmadge.  Or  was  it  Nazimova?  We've 
forgotten.  But  unless  our  memory  has  gone  completely  astray, 
Armand  was  played  by  Valentino.  Thus  Robert  becomes  the 
first  to  dare  a  "great  lover"  role  that  Rudolph  made  famous 
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Teamed  again  (remember  "Forsaking 
All  Others")  are  Gable  and  Joan 
Crawford  in  "Love  on  the  Run."  Fran- 
chot    (Husband)     Tone's    in    it,    too 


If  Bob  could  have  had  his  choice,  maybe  he  wouldn't  have 
taken  the  dare.  But  M-G-M  hasn't  had  any  complaints  about 
the  casting.  For  one  thing,  the  prospect  of  Taylor  vs.  Garbo  is 
too  provocative.  And  another  answer  seems  to  be  that  Taylor 
today  is  as  romantic  a  personality  as  Valentino  ever  was.  and 
completely  different,  which  removes  any  suspicion  of  footstep 
following.  Also,  he'll  be  talking,  whereas  Valentino  onlv 
pantomimed. 

The  role  is  not  a  new  one  to  Bob.  Eight  or  ten  years  ago — 
when  Garbo  was  already  making  Hollywood  eyelash  conscious 
— Bob  was  Armatid  to  the  Camille  of  some  Beatrice  (Neb.) 
schoolgirl  actress.  That  doesn't  mean  a  thing,  however,  when 
he  first  faces  Greta  Camille  Garbo. 

A  studio  grip,  sneaking  outside  for  a  smoke,  tells  us.  "Bob 
sure  was  jittery.  That  was  why  the  director  made  him  do  a 
kissing  scene  right  at  the  beginning  After  a  kissing  scene 
anything  else  would  be  easy." 

The  director-psychologist  is  George  Cukor,  the  man  who 
brought  Katharine  Hepburn  to  Hollywood.  Garbo  must  have 
forgotten  that.     Or  else  forgiven  him. 

(letting  an  affidavit  from  the  studio  grip  that  a  picture  named 
"Camille"  is  actually  being  made,  that  Robert  Taylor  is  safe 
in  the  arms  of  Greta  Garbo,  and  that  the  film  should  be  read} 
for  late  Fall  release,  we  move  beyond  the  baleful  eye  of  the  door 
keeper.  If  we  can't  see  Garbo  and  Taylor  together,  at  least  we 
can  watch  Joan. Crawford,  Clark  Gable  and  Franchot  Tone 
making  "Love  on  the  Run  " 

"Oh,  no,  you  can't,"  says  the  Crawford-Gable  Tone  door 
keeper,  who  i-  built  like  Man  Mountain  Dean  "They're 
making  process  -hoi- 

There  is  no  arguing  with  a  man  who  makes  a  statement  like 
that.  It's  easier  to  crash  a  (larbo  set  than  one  where  "process 
-hot-"  are  the  order  of  the  day.  They  are  the  most  difficult 
hits  of  mo\  ie  photography 

Suppose  the  hero  and  heroine  are  to  take  a  bus  ride  on  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  Vork.  The  film  company  won't  spon-or  a  loca 
tion  trip  just  to  get  that  one  shot:  it  would  be  too  expensive 
instead,  the  studio  will  have  a  cameraman  in  New  Vork  take  a 


Gregory  Ratofi,  Lawrence  Tibbett  and 
Arthur  Treacher  in  Tibbett's  first 
picture  in  over  a  year,  "Under  Your 
Spell,"  being  filmed  at  20th  Century 


At  Columbia  Bing  Crosby  and  Madge 
Evans  stroll  to  the  "Pennies  from 
Heaven"  set,  while  Bing  originates 
knock-knocks   to   make   them   laugh 


ride  on  a  Fifth  Avenue  bus  and  film  the  traffic  behind  it.  He 
will  then  ship  his  negative  to  Hollywood.  The  film  will  be  pro- 
jected on  a  big  screen  on  a  studio  sound  stage.  In  front  of  the 
screen,  on  a  bus  seat,  will  be  the  hero  and  heroine.  In  front  of 
them,  and  facing  them,  will  be  a  movie  camera — photographing 
them  on  a  bus  seat  against  a  background  of  Fifth  Avenue 
traffic. 

You'll  never  know  the  difference  between  this  and  the  real 
thing,  after  the  movie  magicians  finish  synchronizing  the  three- 
dimensional  foreground  with  the  two-dimensional  background. 
But  the  synchronizing  isn't  easy.  That's  why  no  distractions. 
no  visitors,  are  allowed. 

We  don't  know  what  process  shots  Joan  and  Clark  and 
Franchot  are  making — but  we'll  keep  our  eyes  open  for  moving 
backgrounds  when  we  see  the  picture,  which  should  be  an 
amusing  comedy.  Joan  is  trying  to  escape  from  an  amorous 
nobleman,  while  Clark  is  trying  to  flee  from  a  persistent  prin- 
ce-, and  Franchot  is  trying  to  help  them  both  along.  They're 
being  directed  by  W.  S.  "One-Take"  Van  Dyke,  which  means 
Joan  and  Franchot  will  soon  be  back  at  their  music  lessons 

THE  only  things  to  stop  us  from  getting  on  the  next  set  are  a 
flashing  red  light  and  an  insistent  bell.  To  the  right  of  the  door 
is  a  sign:  "Do  Not  Enter  While  Light  Is  Burning  or  Bell  Is 
Ringing."  They  are  the  signals  of  a  "take."  As  soon  as  they 
stop,  we  can  enter. 

We  are  on  the  set  of  "  Maytime,"  the  third  picture  to  co-star 
Jeanette  MacDonald  and  Nelson  Eddy,  and  the  first  picture  to 
give  Nelson  a  chance  to  warble  a  bit  of  opera.  There  are  nine 
songs  in  the  picture,  and  two  of  them  are  operatic.  But  despite 
the  amount  of  singing,  Jeanette  and  Nelson  have  to  do  more 
acting  than  in  any  previous  picture. 

They  both  have  dual  roles.  (They  are  two  present-day 
lovers  who  are  about  to  part,  then  two  old-time  lovers  who  did 
part.)  Also,  they  are  surrounded  by  such  scene  stealer-  as 
Frank  Morgan,  Paul  Lukas,  Julie  Haydon  and  Mary  Phillips. 
This  is  Mary  Phillips'  first  picture,  but  she  knows  her  acting. 
She  is  from  Broadwav.  and  married  to  Humphrey  Bogart 


This  setting  is  of  a  theatrical  office  in  New  York  in  1886  It 
is  properly  dingy  and  cramped,  with  sooty  windows,  oil  lamps 
and  wooden  fixtures.  Only  three  of  the  principals  are  to  appear 
in  this  scene — Jeanette,  Julie  and  Lukas.  According  to  the 
dialogue,  Nelson  is  "up  in  his  dressing  room."  Actually,  he  is 
probably  at  home,  playing  a  bruising  game  of  badminton. 

Jeanette  is  devastating  in  a  rust-brown  suit,  vintage  of  1886. 
(And  why  is  it  that  girls  who  look  well  in  costumes  of  any 
period  are  never  listed  among  those  who  know  how  to  wear 
clothes?)  Julie,  much  prettier  than  she  was  allowed  to  be  when 
she  made  her  great  hit  in  "The  Scoundrel,"  wears  dark  green. 
Lukas'  tall  erectness  is  exaggerated  by  his  long  frock  coat. 

It  is  a  brief  scene,  but  Director  Edmund  Goulding  rehearses 
it  for  a  half-hour  before  "shooting."  He  knows  just  what  he 
wants  and  is  not  satisfied  until  he  gets  it.  Between  rehearsals, 
Jeanette  and  Julie  are  confronted  with  hairdressers,  armed  with 
combs.  This  happens  to  all  feminine  players,  on  all  sets.  Be- 
tween rehearsals,  Lukas  plays  "knock-knock"  with  the  camera 
crew.     He  gets  a  laugh   out   of:    "Knock-knock  Who's 

there?  .  .  .  Laemmle  .  .  .  Laemmle  who?  .  .  .  Laemmle  call 
you  sweetheart."  .  .  .  Lukas  used  to  work  for  Jr  and  Carl 
Laemmle  of  Universal  fame. 

Next  door,  practically  the  whole  cast  of  "  The  White  Dragon" 
seems  to  be  assembled  on  one  small  set.  It  is  the  interior  of  a 
stateroom  on  a  steamship — light-colored  and  modernistic.  The 
stateroom  belongs  to  Edmund  Lowe,  just  back  from  England, 
who  is  playing  a  novelist-detective  with  a  Hollywood  murder 
to  solve.  (The  picture  was  originally  called  "Murder  in  the 
Chinese  Theater,"  presumably  until  Sid  Grauman  of  the 
Chinese  Theater  heard  about  it.) 

Elissa  Landi,  who  is  actually  a  novelist  as  well  as  a  movie 
star,  is  playing  a  worried  movie  star  Edmund  Gwenn,  late  of 
"Anthony  Adverse,"  is  Lowe's  factious  valet.  Edgar  Km 
nedy,  specialist  in  registering  a  "slow  burn,"  is  a  bonehead 
detective.  lie  has  just  locked  Ted  Healy,  an  unruly  press 
agent,  in  a  bathroom,  and  Healy  is  trying  to  break  down  the 
door     The  place  is  a  madhouse  as  they  go  through  a  rehearsal. 

Lowe  tells  Kennedy  that  he  ought  to  have  him  tired  from  the 
force.  Kennedy,  about  to  leave  the  stateroom,  says  that  would 
be  a  pleasure;  maybe  he  would  get  Lowe  out  of  his  hair  for  a 
while.  That  is  supposed  to  be  the  end  of  the  scene  Hut  sotlo 
voce,  as  the  bald-headed  Kennedy  closes  the  door,  Lowe  wise- 
cracks, "You  haven't  got  any  hair!" 

Director  George  Seitz  hears  the  quip,  and  seizes  onto  it.     He 


sn 


tells  Lowe  to  make  it  part  of  his 
dialogue — to  shout  it  at  Kennedy 
as  he  leaves.  It  will  give  an  amus- 
ing snap  to  the  end  of  the  scene. 

Some  players  mangle  dialogue. 
Others  improve  it.  Sometimes 
unintentionally,  like  Eddie  Lowe 
in  that  scene.  Sometimes  inten- 
tionally, like  Claudette  Colbert  in 
one  of  the  opening  scenes  of "  Maid 
of  Salem." 

W/E  visit  her  the  first  day  of 
shooting.  Long  before  we 
round  the  corner  of  the  set,  we  hear 
Claudette  laughing.  She  just  has 
to  laugh  Now  she  is  having  a 
struggle,  hooking  a  snap  on  her 
tight-fitting  Puritan  dress.  And 
very  pert  she  looks  in  it,  too 
topped  as  it  is  by  a  Dutchy  cap. 
Under  the  cap,  she  is  wearing  a 
light-colored  wig — to  make  her 
look  a  bit  more  Anglo-Saxon.  But 
there  is  no  changing  those  lively 
dark  eyes. 

She  tells  us,  "This  is  the  first 
picture  I've  made  in  seven  and  a 
half  months,  and  I'm  scared  stiff. 
I  don't  like  vacations — particu- 
larly long  ones.  It's  too  easy  to 
get  out  of  the  swing  of  things.  I 
was  wide  awake  at  five-thirty  this 
morning,  anticipating  everything 
that  might  happen  today.  I'm 
like  this  at  the  start  of  every  pic- 
ture; you'd  think  I  had  never 
acted  before." 

Claudette  doesn't  look  scared, 
or  even  stiff,  as  she  goes  into  the 
scene  with  Louise  Dresser  and 
young  Bennie  Bartlett  (the  young- 
ster of  "The  Texas  Rangers") 
The  setting  is  the  interior  of  a 
small  house  in  the  early  Puritan 
settlement  of  Salem,  which  later 
burned  some  "witches."  The  time 
is  1650.  Bennie  comes  in  from 
school,  makes  a  few  remarks,  and 
Claudette,  commenting  on  them 
as  she  puts  on  a  cape,  prepares  to 
go  out. 

As  originally  rehearsed,  she  says 
nothing  as  she  leaves;  she  just 
goes.  Claudette  feels  that  this  de- 
parture falls  flat.  She  adds,  "I'll 
be  home  before  sundown" — and 
looks  inquiringly  at  Director 
Frank  Lloyd.  He  nods  that  the 
few  simple  words  give  the  scene 
something  that  it  needs. 

I  hat's  how  seriously  Claudette  Colbert  takes  her  acting 
And  this  role  is  serious  and  dramatic.  So  is  the  role  played  by 
Fred  MacMurray,  her  partner  in  two  previous  comedy  hits. 
We  miss  seeing  the  newlywed  Fred  in  garb  a  la  Miles  Standish. 
They  are  shooting  "around"  him  until  he  finishes  "Champagne 
Waltz"  with  Gladys  Swarthout. 

Leaving  the  Colbert  set,  we  discover  something  on  the  Para- 
mount lot  that  we  never  knew  existed.  It  is  called  "the  T- 
tank."  Supposedly,  the  "T"  stands  for  "torrent."  That's 
where  the  outdoor  rain  scenes  arc  filmed. 

It  is  a  large  open  rectangle  of  ground,  roofed  over  with  canvas 
i"  diffuse  California  sunlight.  Suspended  at  intervals  high 
above  the  ground  are  parallel  rows  of  perforated  iron  pipes,  to 


Above,  Douglas  Scott  and  Freddie  Barthol- 
omew rehearse  for  "Lloyd's  of  London"  with 
dialogue  director,  Lionel  Bevans.  Lower, 
Rudd  Weatherax,  animal  trainer,  on  the 
set  of  "Theodora  Goes  Wild"  with  Irene 
Dunne.  He  holds  "Inkie"  while  "Corky" 
looks  on.   Both  animals  appear  in  the  film 


which  hoses  are  attached.   Thence 
falls  the  "rain." 

We  see  twenty-two  football 
players  and  a  referee  get  a 
drenching,  and  twenty-three  mud 
baths,  for  a  scene  in  "Rose 
Bowl."  Before  the  shot,  we  spot 
Tom  Brown  on  one  of  the  teams; 
after  the  shot,  he  is  anonymous 
Buster  Crabbe  isn't  in  this  scene. 
That's  too  bad.  He  could  give  a 
swimming  exhibition. 

According  to  Paramount,  this 
is  practically  the  millenium  in 
football  films.  If  only  because: 
There  are  no  seventy-five-yard 
passes,  no  last-minute  touch 
downs,  no  pep  talks  by  a  coach, 
no  girl  running  on  the  field  with  a 
message  for  Her  Hero,  and  no 
famous  football  players  in  the 
cast. 

Something  different,  too,  is 
Mae  West  in  "Go  West,  Young 
Man" — which  started  its  riotous 
life  a  year  ago,  on  Broadway,  as 
"Personal  Appearance."  It  is  a 
burlesque  of  a  touring  movie  star, 
whose  car  breaks  down  in  front  of 
a  Middle  West  farmhouse,  where 
she  goes  on  the  make  for  the 
nearest  available  male — while  her 
harried  press  agent  tries  to  head 
off  a  scandal. 

We  find  Mae  in  the  interior  ot 
the  farmhouse,  which  is  a  prime 
example  of  rural  domesticity. 
Picture  Mae  in  that  setting — if 
you  can — upholstered  in  clinging 
satin  and  sapphires,  a  burlesque 
of  a  glamor  queen  on  parade. 
Hip  swinging  and  quip  slinging. 
We  can't  divulge  any  of  her  laugh- 
lines.  It  would  be  like  revealing 
the  clues  of  a    mystery  play 


pUT  we  can  repeat    one 
^she  said — between  scenes. 


thing 

We 

asked  her  if  she  thought   movie 

stars  should  keep  diaries.    "Yes — 

if  they  keep  them  in   code." 

Warren  William,  Randolph 
Scott,  Isabel  Jewell.  Alice  Brady, 
Elizabeth  Patterson,  Lyle  Talbot 
and  Margaret  Perry  help  to  make 
up  the  strongest  supporting  cast 
that   Mae  has  ever   had. 

Margaret  Perry  is  a  young  New 
Vork  actress,  married  to  the  white 
hope  of  the  Broadway  stage,  Bur- 
gess Meredith.  He  is  making  his 
movie  debut  this  month  at  RKO  in  the  screen  version  of  his 
stage  hit,  "Winterset."  This  will  be  one  of  the  most  unusual 
pictures  of  the  year — a  melodrama,  with  a  slum  setting  and 
dialogue  in  blank  verse.     Arty?    Xo.    It  packs  a  punch. 

Most  of  the  action  takes  place  in  a  sloping  cobblestone  street, 
abutting  on  Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  in  the  interior  of  a  water- 
front hovel.  The  street  set  is  a  masterpiece  of  realism.  Even 
such  small  details  as  old  dirty  scraps  of  paper  on  the  cobble- 
stones, and  stone-damp  on  the  bridge  abutment,  are  there. 

Meredith  and  Margo,  who  also  played  in  the  stage  version, 
stand  in  a  grotto  under  the  bridge,  making  love,  while  a  mist 
falls  between  them  and  the  camera.  (It's  certainly  the  rainy 
season  in  the  studios!)  f  please  turn"  to  page  114  1 
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PHOtDPLAV 

BY  KATHLEEN  HOWARE 


JULIET  OF  1936 

One  of  Norma  Shearer's  favorite 
costumes  for  little  dinners  is  this 
almost  classic  combination  of 
mess  jacket  in  heavy  silk  weave 
and  slim  black  crepe  skirt.  Her 
belt  is  of  cire  satin,  her  blouse  of 
white  crepe  and  she  has  bor- 
rowed one  of  her  famous  hus- 
band's neckties.  Red  carnation 
and  sandals  of  patent  leather, 
stitched  in  white.  Her  coiffure  is 
a  modernized  version  of  Juliet's. 
Two  soft  rolls  in  the  back  and 
curls  built  up  high  in  front,  the 
whole  powdered  with  gold  dust. 

NATURAL     COLOR     PHOTO 
BY      JAMES      DOOLITTLE 
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A  dress  of  peach 
colored  marquanza, 
is  worn  by  Ginger 
Rogers  in  "Swing 
Time."  The  short 
sleeves  are  formed 
of  pinwheel  ruffles 
of  the  same  mate- 
rial as  the  wide 
skirt.  Tiny  buttons 
lead  up  to  a  severe 
Puritan  collar,  in 
contrast  to  the  frou- 
frou   of    the    skirt 


Over  the  dress  is  a  magnifi- 
cent floor  length  cape  of 
peach  lame.  Bernard  New- 
man has  squared  the  shoul- 
ders and  fastened  it  at  the 
throat  with  crystalline  but- 
tons of  peach,  edged  in  pearls 


ARE    NEWS 


Brown  suede 
pump  with  pat- 
ent leather  trim- 
ming. Brass  in- 
step    ornament 


Red  velvet  san- 
dals stitched  in 
gold,  lined  and 
piped  in  gold 
kid.  Gold  buckle 


WHEN  Ginger  was  a  child  her  great  ambition  was  to 
earn  enough  money  to  have  all  the  shoes  she 
wanted. 

She  loves  them  still!  Sometimes  she  buys  a  beautiful 
pair  first  and  then  plans  her  gown  and  accessories  to  go 
with  them. 

That  is  how  important  she  thinks    they    are. 

Ginger  thinks  it  is  harder  to  select  the  right  shoe  than  the 
right  hat  or  gown.  You  can  change  a  gown  and  you  may  cock 
your  hat  at  a  becoming  angle,  but  a  shoe — well,  it  goes  on  just 
one  way  and  that's  that. 

She  doesn't  like  fussy  shoes,  and  she  is  so  right.  Too 
much  trimming,  she  says,  makes  a  foot  look  heavy  and 
thick. 

One  day  she  had  to  decide  whether  or  not  her  dancing 
feet  on  the  screen  should  appear  with  bows.  So  a  solemn 
director,  cameraman  and  producer  sat,  elbows  on  knees,  as 
Ginger  paraded  before  them,  one  foot  with  a  bow-tied  slip- 
per, one   foot  just  plain  slipper.     The  plain  one  won  out. 

When  you  remember  that  a  dancer  goes  through  gruelling 
hours  of  rehearsals  and  that  foot  fatigue  makes  lines  in  the 
face,  you  will  realize  that  in  selecting  her  shoes  she  is  really 
aiding  her  beauty. 

Feet  swell,  straps  cut  after  hours  of  work.  Therefore,  shoes 
that  fit  are  of  paramount  importance.  Ginger  says  a  shoe 
that  is  too  small  revenges  itself  by  making  the  foot  look 
large  when  it  is  crowded  into  it. 

"Never,  never  abuse  shoes,"  admonishes  Ginger.  "Don't 
let  them  become  run-down,  with  crooked  heels  or  scuffed 
surface.  Be  as  conscious  of  shoe  neatness  as  you  are  of 
dress  neatness. 

"And  keep  the  gadgets  off  them." 


Shoes  by  Miller 


White  crepe 
sandal.  Silver 
stitching  and 
buckle,  also 
rhinestone    trim 


Brown  calf  and 
suede,  stitched 
in  silk.  Brass 
buckles,  and 
semi-square  toe 


Black  suede  ox- 
fords with  m  e  - 
dium  heel.  Kid 
trimming  stitch- 
ed in  black  silk 


Green  suede 
pump  with  pig- 
s  k  i  n  tongue. 
Oval  cut-out. 
Brass    buckle 


Gray  suede  finish  shoe  with  new 
squared  heel  and  brass  eyelets 


FOOTBALL  FAN 
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Frances  Langford  dons  a 
dress  of  brown  alpaca. 
The  skirt  flare  is  achieved 
by  many  gores.  Over  it 
she  wears  a  leopard 
sports  coat,  cut  in  gener- 
ous lines,  with  wide 
lapels  and  pockets.  On 
her  massed  carnation 
bouquet  she  displays  the 
F  of  her  favorite  uni- 
versity, Florida  "U."  She 
wears  a  brown  felt  hat 


The  detail  of  this  navy  blue  Forstman  twill  dress 
is  excellent.  Note  the  square  pocket  with  the 
oblique  slot.  The  blouse  fastens  with  nickel 
bows  up  to  the  neck.  Hat  of  blue  felt  with 
a    forward    pitch    and    a    bright    blue    feather 


! 


Left:  A  cape  suit  of  Oxford  gray  herringbone, 
combined  with  a  black  wool  skirt  and  emerald 
green  duvetyn  blouse.  The  hat  is  a  scrap  of 
black  felt  pierced  with  a  bright  green  feather. 
Above:  Charming  color  combination  in  a  flared 
wool  skirt  of  brown  crepe,  and  a  duvetyn  jacket 
in  warm  rust,  fastened  with  self  covered  but- 
tons. The  vertical  pockets  axe  stitched  in  dia- 
mond shape.  High  crowned  felt  hat  in  brown, 
topped  with  a  bright  copper  feather.  White 
gloves.      Clothes    are    from    Bebe    Daniels 
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Slipper  satin  makes  this  classic  bridal  cos- 
tume Travis  Banton  designed  for  Shirley  Ross 
in  "The  Big  Broadcast  of  1937."  The  wide 
sash  and  circular  skirt  soften  its  severity. 
Orange  blossoms  encircle  the  neck  and  head, 
and  the  tulle  veil  is  attached  just  above 
Shirley's  curls  at  the  back.  Lilies  of  the 
valley  and  orange  blossoms  are  circled  with 
lace  for  a  bouquet.  Right:  In  the  same  picture, 
Shirley  wears  what  Travis  considers  an  ideal 
autumn  wedding  gown.  It  is  of  silver  lame 
with  a  long  train.  The  veil  is  of  silver  tulle, 
banded  in  silver.  Flowers  of  silver  hold  the 
veil  in  place  and  are  worn  between  the  points 
of  the  surplice  neckline.  Princess  silhouette 
and   hint   of   Directoire   line   are    ultra   new 
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Encircled,  the  brows 
darkened  with  pen- 
cil and  a  fine  line 
drawn  at  the  roots 
of  lower  lashes  to 
enlarge  t  h  e  eye. 
Last,  mascara 


EYES,  ears  and  toes  are  out  in  the  open  this  season.  Fashion 
decrees  open-toed  sandals,  coiffures  sweeping  up  and  back 
from  the  ears,  profile  revealing  hats.  So — look  to  your  feet 
in  their  lace-toed  hose;  your  ears  beneath  their  mounting  rolls 
and  curls.  Your  eyes,  of  course,  are  the  focal  point  of  your  face 
and  the  mirror  of  your  personality. 

Any  ear  is  more  attractive  if  partially  covered,  but  if  you 
have  an  oyster  ear,  for  heaven's  sake,  hide  it  completely.  The 
girl  with  the  shell-like  ear  will  want  to  trot  out  the  time-worn 
but  always  effective  trick  of  rouging  the  lobe  to  harmonize 
with  her  make-up — to  garnish  it  with  a  frivolous  bit  of  jewelry. 
Perhaps  she  may  gently  carry  the  rouge  from  the  lobe  up  the 
outer  edge,  thereby  making  the  inner  part  more  whitely 
gleaming. 

Tend  your  toes  as  tenderly  as  you  do  your  fingertips.  If  your 
feet  are  tired,  an  Epsom  Salts  footbath  and  a  brisk  brushing 
with  a  stiff  brush  will  start  the  circulation  and  get  rid  of  dead 
cuticle.  A  little  massage  with  a  foot  ice  or  cream  is  soothing  and 
softening.  Shape  the  nails,  buff  them  and  lacquer  them  to 
match  your  fingertips.  A  little  pearly  nail  enamel  applied  to 
the  tip,  where  the  color  leaves  off,  is  an  effective  contrast  when 
viewed  through  a  sheer  stocking 


If  your  hands  are  affecting  an  iridescent  polish,  repeat  it  on 
your  toes  and  complete  the  scene  with  an  iridescent  eye 
shadow.  One  beauty  of  this  luminous  polish  is  that  it  will  go 
with  any  color  gown.  Try  pinking  the  cushiony  part  of  the  toe 
so  that  it  glows  like  a  baby's — then,  too,  the  toe  won't  look  so 
dead  against  a  colored  polish  if  color  you  prefer  Well  groomed 
feet  are  twinkling  feet,  airy  of  step. 

Though  the  natural  look  is  the  one  to  be  desired,  the  loveliest 
eyes  can  be  made  lovelier  by  a  little  clever  make-up — and  still 
look  natural.  If  you  follow  Madeleine  Carroll's  routine  of 
application,  you  can't  go  wrong  • 

At  night  you  will  probably  want  to  use  metallic  eye  shadow. 
If  your  eyes  are  red-rimmed  and  bloodshot  from  strain  or  lack 
of  sleep,  the  use  of  a  good  eye  lotion  may  be  followed  by  the 
application  of  green  shadow  and  green  mascara  to  neutralize  the 
ruddy  color.  It's  fun  to  experiment  with  color — try  mixing  a 
little  on  the  back  of  your  hand  and  use  the  combination  you  like 
best.  Blue  and  green  are  lovely,  or  brown  and  green — and  blue 
and  brown  give  a  natural  dark  shadow.  The  proportion  i:>  yxir 
individual  problem.  Use  the  lighter  color  first,  blending  the 
darker  over  it. 

One  important  point  which  a      I  PLEASE  TURN  to  page  109  | 
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SYNOPSIS 

Sue  Martin  came  to  Hollywood 
after  winning  a  beauty  contest  in 
Tremont,  her  home  town.  She  became 
the  script  girl  for  Bill  Lederer,  a 
Mammoth  Studio  director.  Bill, 
who  liked  Sue  and  hoped  to  train  her 
to  become  an  actress,  turned  bitter  and 
discouraged  "when  the  directing  of  his 
picture  ''Breakfast  for  Two,"  was 
taken  from  him  and  given  to  Paul 
Elsmere,  brilliant  playwright  and 
director.  Bill  tried  to  drown  his  sor- 
rows and  Sue  had  to  drive  him  home 
during  a  heavy  rainstorm.  She  was 
discovered  at  his  home,  wrapped  in 
one  of  his  dressing  gowns,  by  several 
people  from  the  studio.  With  them 
was  Jimmy  Frost,  a  columnist,  ivho 
next  day  wrote  a  misinterpretation  of 
the  affair.     Sue  was  brokenhearted 

about  it,  and  about  Tommy,  the  boy  BY  S    . 

she  had  loved  back  in  Tremont,  who 
married  another  girl.  Bill  was  given 
an  important  new  picture  to  direct 
and  Sue  stayed  on  as  Elsmere' 's  script 
girl.  Sol  Kessler,  head  of  Mammoth, 
invited     everyone     connected     with 

"Breakfast  for  Two,"  to  his  estate,  where  Elsmere  was  resting 
after  an  illness.  Sue  heartily  disliked  Elsmere.  His  suaveness 
and  reputation  with  women  disgusted  her,  as  well  as  his  attention 
to  Alma  Allen,  his  leading  lady.  While  dressing  for  a  party 
which  Kessler  was  giving,  Sue  received  a  telephone  call  from 
Bill,  who  explained  he  was  casting  Iter  in  his  new  picture.  "Oh" 
she  said,  and  her  heart  suddenly  throbbed.    The  story  continues — 

THERE  were  fully  fifty  people  scattered  around  the  huge 
living  room.  Kessler  was  doing  the  thing  right.  He  had 
invited  all  of  glittering  Hollywood;  all  who  were  socially 
and  financially  important  and  prominent;  all  who  were  glam- 
orous and  beautiful.  This,  unfortunately,  had  to  include  the 
merely  tolerated — unattractive  wives  and  unimportant  hus- 
bands. 

Bill  Lederer,  eager-eyed  and  bronzed,  met  her  at  the  stairs. 
He  took  her  around  and  introduced  her,  moving  from  group  to 
group.  She  tried  to  remember  all  the  names  but  couldn't,  al- 
though many  of  the  faces  were  familiar  to  her.  She  had  seen 
them  in  the  movies. 

Bill,  it  seemed,  didn't  like  Elsmere.  He  indicated  him 
sitting  with  the  stunning  Alma  Allen.  She  was  breath-taking 
in  a  scarlet  and  black  dress,  posing  in  exhibitionary  magnificence. 
Alma  Allen  was,  Sue  told  herself,  the  complete  realization  of 
the  popular  conception  of  a  movie  star.  Her  glorious  smile 
carried  high  voltage.  She  was  saying  something  to  which  Paul 
Elsmere  listened  with  a  listless  amusement. 

"Sol's  central  showpiece  at  this  party,  of  course,"  said  Bill, 
"is  Alma  Allen  — and  Paul  Elsmere.  That  thin  guy  is  Paul 
Elsmere.  He  sets  rivers  on  fire  and  drowns  out  towns.  As  far 
as  he's  concerned,  Hollywood  is  just  a  stop  on  the  Santa  Fe. 
God's  own  gift  to  the  theater.  After  awhile  I'll  corner  Kessler 
and  we  three  will  go  in  a  huddle  about  your  new  job-  First,  I'll 
introduce  you  to  Elsmere." 

•  Sue  looked  up  at  him.     "Thanks,  Bill,"  she  said. 
Paul  Elsmere.     This  afternoon." 

"You  did?" 

'Ye        \nd,  of  course,  I've  met  Alma  Allen." 

"Yeah!"   grinned    Bill    suddenly.      "I    remember, 
pajamas!     Let's  go  over  and   make  our  little  curtsy, 
strange  Hollywood  custom." 

As  they  approached  the  group,  Sue  was  conscious  of  Paul 
Elsmere's  eyes  surveying  her  keenly.  The  group  disintegrated 
as  she  and  Hill  came  up.  Paul  Elsmere  smiled  exclusively  to 
her.  It  acted  like  a  chemical  stimulant  in  her  blood.  Think- 
ing of  her  recent  bathing  escapade  she  turned  away  abruptly 
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"Wait  here,"  said  Bill,  guiding  her  to  one  side.  "I'll  get 
you  a  cocktail."    He  left. 

A  darkly  handsome  young  man  sauntered  up  and  smiled  to 
her.  He  said:  "Well,  how  do  you  like  it? "  He  looked  vaguely 
familiar,  and  she  remembered  having  been  introduced  to  him 
a  few  minutes  ago,  but  his  name  escaped  her.  His  eyes  were 
on  the  resplendent  Alma  Allen,  a  quizzical,  faintly  weary 
mirth  in  their  tawny  depths.  Not  knowing  just  what  to  say, 
Sue  followed  his  look. 

"She's  gorgeous,  isn't  she?"  Sue  said. 

"Gorgeous,"  he  agreed  pleasantly,  but  with  something 
definitely  portentous  in  his  inflection.    Sue  asked: 

"  You  know  her?    Miss  Allen  I  mean?  " 

"Not  very  well,"  he  replied  absently,  though  his  dark  eyes 
followed  the  vivid  little  star  with  a  curious  intensity.  Alma 
Allen  was  hanging  on  Elsmere's  arm  with  an  air  of  complete 
possession.  "She's  only  my  wife,"  the  young  man  finished. 
"I'm  Ricardo  De  Soto," 

"I'm — sorry!"  stammered  Sue.  The  dusky  red  of  a  pained 
embarrassment  stained  her  cheeks.     "I — didn't  know — " 

The  dark  young  man  smiled.  "Think  nothing  of  it,"  he 
advised  lightly,  and  stalked  away 

I — lOLLYWOOD'S  inner  circle  confused  Sue.  She  saw  Paul 
Elsmere  coming  toward  her.  Alma  Allen,  she  noted,  was 
now  seated  at  a  piano,  where  she  was  toying  with  the  keys,  her 
green  eyes  on  Elsmere.  Softly  she  swung  into  the  hit  number 
from  one  of  Elsmere's  successful  musicals.  It  was  a  song  that 
had  swept  the  entire  country. 

Near  her,  now,  stood  the  darkly  handsome  young  man  who 
had  admitted  that  he  was  her  husband;  also  a  small  group 
urging  her  to  play.  Kessler,  seeing  where  Elsmere  was  headed, 
came  waddling  over,  his  puckish  face  wreathed  in  smiles.  Bill 
came  back  with  two  cocktails,  and  frowned. 

Kessler  beamed  upon  them  all,  and  his  eyes  went  to  Sue. 

"My  dear,"  he  said  kindly,  "Bill's  been  telling  me  about 
you.    He  wants  I  should  let  him  put  you  in  pictures." 

Before  she  could  answer,  Paul  Elsmere  said  lazily: 

"Before  you  make  any  plans  for  Mi--  Martin,  just  remember 
that  I  have  already  slated  her  for  my  next  picture.  Don't  make 
any  other  plans  tor  her.  please." 

It  came  as  a  bombshell  to  Kessler,  to  Bill — as  she  could  see 
by  his  startled  look — to  herself.  She  almost  dropped  the  glass 
she  was  holding,  and  a  pulse  in  her  throat  began  to  throb 

"I'm  recasting,"  went  on  Elsmere  casually.  "Miss  Martin 
is  exactly  the  type  I  had  in  mind  for  the  Countess   Lima." 


"But" — protested  Kessler — "the  part  is  a  hard  one — it 
demands  plenty  of  acting  experience — " 

A  slight  hostility  edged  Elsmere's  voice:  "I'm  quite  sure 
she'll  be  able  to  handle  it,  Kessler.  We'll  go  into  it  later.  I'll 
coach  her  myself,  so  she'll  be  adequate." 

Again  a  tense  moment  of  silence  fell.  Sue's  heart  leaped. 
It  meant — under  the  famous  Paul  Elsmere's  coaching — suc- 
cess; maybe,  even,  stardom!    Bill's  silent  hostility  was  tangible. 

At  the  piano  voices  arose  in  the  last  bar  of  Elsmere's  song. 
Alma  Allen's  young  husband  topped  the  group  with  a  wavering 
tenor.  Elsmere  frowned,  annoyed.  Bill  growled:  "What  this 
country  needs  is  more  bass  singers." 

"Paul .'"called  Alma  Allen, lyrically,  from  the  piano.  "Please 
show  us  how  this  new  song  of  yours  goes,  will  you?" 

He  turned  to  look  at  her.  "Coming,"  he  acquiesced,  and  to 
Sue:  "We'll  start  work  in  a  few  weeks.  Mr.  Kessler  will  make 
all  the  needed  arrangements."  He  smiled  pleasantly  and  strolled 


across  the  room  toward  the  piano.  Kessler  shrugged  and  looked 
at  Sue,  his  eyes  at  once  sagacious  and  sad. 

"Maybe  he's  right,  my  dear,"  he  said.  "You  would  make  a 
good  countess  in  that  picture.  You  got  that  fresh,  wholesome 
look,  and  you're  pretty.  And  you  got  something  else,  too — 
dignity — like  a  countess.  What  d'ye  think,  Bill?"  His  voice 
was  anxious. 

"Yeah,"  said  Bill  morosely.  "Well,  that  blows  up  my 
little  kite!  I  wanted  her  for  the  part  opposite  Peggy  Storm,  as 
a  foil.     But  if  your  fair-haired  genius  wants  her,  Sol— 

"Well,"  said  Kessler  uneasily,  "we  got  to  give  him  his  way, 
Bill.  He's  an  expert,  you  gotta  admit.  And  according  to  his 
contract — "     He   shrugged. 

Bill  brightened  suddenly.     His  eyes  went  to  Sue. 

"Sorry,  Duchess,"  he  said  grinning.  "That's  a  better 
break  than  I  could  give  you,  by  far.  The  guy's  right!  You'll 
make  a  swell  Countess  Tanya."      [  please  turn  to  page  93  1 


Hate  turns  to  love  as  Fate  takes  a  hand  in  fashioning  a  new  existence,  full  of 
thrills  and  romance,  for  the  lovely  girl  caught  in  the  whirlpool  of  Hollywood 


ILLUSTRATED  BY 

JAMES         MONTGOMERY         FLAGS 


He  played  as  one  inspired,  his  head  bent 
in  an  attitude  of  listening  .  .  .  then,  as  if 
coming  out  of  a  trance,  he  said,  "The 
central  theme  words   are,   T  love  you.'  " 
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THE        NATIONAL        GUIDE        TO        MOTION        PICTURES 


ft    THE  DEVIL  IS  A  SISSY— M-G-M 


HACKED  with  human  interest,  sympathetic  appeal  and  lively 
'  humor,  this  story  of  three  boys  working  out  their  problems  on 
the  streets  of  New  York  is  easily  one  of  the  most  revealing 
pictures  to  come  out  of  Hollywood  in  a  long  time.  Honors  must 
be  equally  divided  among  the  youthful  trio,  Freddie  Bartholo- 
mew, Mickey  Rooney  and  Jackie  Cooper,  who  handle  their 
roles  with  all  the  understanding  and  artistry  of  seasoned 
troupers.  Dividing  his  time  between  his  divorced  parents,  Ian 
Hunter  and  Katharine  Alexander,  gentlemanly  English  Freddie 
comes  to  stay  with  his  father  in  east  side  New  York.  His 
Americanization  among  the  street  gangs  becomes  a  painful  and 
at  times  a  laughable  business.  Planning  a  robbery,  Freddie 
finally  lands  them  all  in  juvenile  court.  Here  is  a  picture  with 
wide  appeal  for  young  and  old  alike 


■ 


ft    RAMONA— 20th  Century-Fox 


SLOW  moving  drama  but  a  new  triumph  for  color,  a  new  high 
for  beauty  and  an  artistic  achievement  far  above  average  is 
this  story  of  Ramona  and  her  Indian  lover,  Alessand.ro.  Almost 
breathtaking  are  several  scenes  enhanced  by  the  exquisite  and 
intelligent  use  of  color.  Loretta  Young  as  Ramona  gives  a 
sensitively  fine  performance  of  the  young  senorita  raised  as  an 
aristocrat  in  a  Spanish  home  of  early  California  settlers  Fall- 
ing in  love  with  the  handsome  Indian,  played  by  Hon  Ameche, 
her  enraged  aunt  exposes  her  as  part  Indian.  Aided  by  Felipe, 
her  foster  brother  (Kent  Taylor),  she  elopes  with  her  lover  to 
meet  the  tragedy  that  slowly,  but  with  deadly  pace,  creeps  upon 
her  as  the  oncoming  Americans  ravish  her  home,  kill  her  hus- 
band and  leave  her  bereft  and  heartbroken.  Don  Vmeche  is 
destined  for  a  new  place,in  the  heart  of  the  fans  for  his  perfect 
portrayal  of  Alessandro.       See  it  for  its  pastoral  charm. 
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SWING  TIME— RKO  Radio 


THE  Astaire-Rogers  musicals  since  their  inception  have  been 
'  notably  gay,  but  this  is  the  gayest;  you  will  want  to  dance 
down  the  sidewalk  after  you  have  left  the  theater.  And  what- 
ever small  measure  of  appeal  Ginger  Rogers  has  lacked  in  her 
former  pictures  is  captured  at  last  in  this  one.  She  plays  with 
a  new  and  infallible  touch  the  pretty  New  York  dancing 
instructress  who  meets  Astaire  and  with  him  waltzes  her  way 
to  renown. 

Hare-brained  and  therefore  immeasurably  funny,  the  story 
follows  a  lean  and  broke  young  man  with  a  tlair  for  gambling, 
dancing  and  romance;  engaged  to  a  hometown  girl,  he  invades 
the  big  city  on  the  quest  of  $25,000,  meets  Ginger  and — 
fascinated  but  always  mindful  of  his  fiancee — tries  not  to  fall 
in  love.  There  are  consecutive  scenes  of  by-play  between  the 
two,  interspersed  with  even  better-than-usual  dance  routines. 
Helen  Broderick  and  Victor  Moore  handle  the  more  obvious 
comedy,  and  they  are  very  funny,  but  the  most  delightful 
sequences  are  between  Astaire  and  Mis-  Rogers.  They  wander 
with  engaging  insouciance  through  multiple  situations  fraught 
with  high  laughter.  Against  a  background  oi  modernism  and 
glass  they  dance  in  a  new  style  and  with  new  ability.  Music 
by  Jerome  Kern  is  on  the  same  level,  with  "The  Way  You  Look 
ronight,"  "Swing  Time,"  "Never  Gonna  Dance"  and  "This 
I-  a  Fine  Romance"  scheduled  as  hits.  Newcomer  Georges 
Metaxa  is  agreeable  as  the  mild  villain. 

It's  a  light-footed  carnival,  and  completely  entertaining. 


SAVES        YOUR 


CTURE        TIME        AND        MONEY 


THE     BEST     PICTURES     OF     THE     MONTH 

SWING  TIME  CRAIG'S  WIFE 

DODSWORTH  THE  DEVIL  IS  A  SISSY 

RAMONA  THE  GENERAL  DIED  AT  DAWN 

THE  TATTLER 

BEST     PERFORMANCES     OF     THE    MONTH 

Ginger   Rogers   in   "Swing   Time" 

Fred  Astaire  in  "Swing  Time" 

Don  Ameche  in  "Ramona" 

Rosalind  Russell  in  "Craig's  Wife" 

John  Boles  in  "Craig's  Wife" 

Jane  Darwell  in  "Craig's  Wife'* 

Freddie  Bartholomew  in  "The  Devil  Is  a  Sissy" 

Mickey  Rooney  in  "The  Devil  Is  a  Sissy" 

Jackie  Cooper  in  "The  Devil  Is  a  Sissy" 

Walter  Huston  in  "Dodsworth" 

Ruth  Chatterton  in  "Dodsworth" 

(Casts  of  all  pictures  reviewed  will  be  found  on  Page  122) 
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DODSWORTH— Goldwyn-United  Artist 


DODSWORTH  comes  to  the  screen  and  yet  another  milestone 
in  picture  making  has  been  passed.  For  the  sheer  perfection 
of  artistry  in  performances,  the  clear-sighted  integrity  of  pro- 
ducer Sam  Goldwyn  in  adhering  to,  and  even  enhancing  the 
charm  of  the  stage  play  from  which  it  was  taken,  and  to  the 
new  high  William  Wyler  has  set  in  directorial  ability,  we  owe 
thanks  for  this  masterpiece  of  story  telling. 

Walter  Huston,  overlooked  and  neglected  by  Hollywood  in 
the  past,  comes  back  to  the  screen  with  a  performance  that 
brings  silent  cheers  and  at  times  wild  outbursts  of  applause. 
Side  by  side  with  a  superb  characterization  is  Ruth  Chatterton 
as  his  mid-west  wife  who,  afraid  of  growing  old,  fights  to  retain 
youth  and  romance  only  to  lose  everything  in  the  end. 

As  founder  and  builder  of  a  huge  automobile  factory,  Sam 
Dodsworth,  played  by  Huston,  is  inveigled  into  selling  his  plant 
and  travelling  abroad  with  his  wife.  Loving  her  completely, 
he  agrees  and  sails  away.  His  wife  immediately  becomes  in- 
fatuated with  one  adventurer  after  another,  finally  begging 
Dodsworth  to  return  home  without  her.  Suspicious,  he  returns, 
discovers  her  in  the  midst  of  an  escapade,  agrees  to  take  her  back 
only  to  have  her  divorce  him  for  another.  With  Mary  Astor, 
an  American  living  in  Naples, he  finds  new  life,  new  hope,  new  love 

Here  is  a  sweet,  yet  bitter  story  told  with  such  magnificent 
simplicity  it  grips  the  heart  and  leaves  a  tear  in  the  eye.  David 
Niven,  Paul  Lukas  and  Gregory  Gaye  lend  perfect  support.  A 
star  picture  of  the  month. 


ft 


CRAIG'S  WIFE— Columbia 


A  DAPTED  with  sincerity  and  integrity  from  the  Pulitzer 
'^Prize-winning  play,  this  portrait  of  a  nagging  wife  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  dramas  to  reach  the  screen.  Enacted  with 
superb  ability  by  its  superior  cast,  it  is  polished  and  gripping 
entertainment. 

Rosalind  Russell  in  this  one  performance  makes  for  herself  a 
place  among  the  finest  actresses  of  these  times.  She  plays  the 
cold,  disagreeable  shrew  whose  only  love  is  her  house  and  whose 
only  passion  her  furniture,  with  artistry  and  great  intelligence. 
John  Boles,  as  the  husband  whose  personality  has  been  lost  in 
her  selfishness,  brings  dignity  and  moving  simplicity  to  the 
difficult  role.  Billie  Burke  will  renew  your  faith  in  her  ability. 
Jane  Darwell  is  excellent  as  the  housekeeper,  and  the  support- 
ing players  offer  individually  outstanding  performances. 


ft 


THE  GENERAL  DIED  AT  DAWN— Paramount 


f~-\RIENTAL  melodrama,  heavy  with  intrigue  and  constantly 
^-'overlaid  with  sinister  calm  as  Chinese  cunning  wages  i 
losing  battle  with  American  courage  and  resourcefulness.  Gary 
Cooper,  a  drifter  and  a  sympathizer  of  the  oppressed,  is  com- 
missioned to  carry  money  to  the  peasants  with  which  to  buy 
ammunition  to  fight  the  tyrant,  General  Yang.  Lured  into  a 
trap  set  by  the  General  and  carried  out  by  Madeleine  Carroll  and 
her  selfish  father,  Porter  Hall,  Cooper  is  taken  hostage  by  the 
General. 

Escaping,  Gary  again  meets  the  girl,  kills  her  father  who 
has  stolen  the  funds  and  is  again  recaptured,  along  with 
Madeleine,  by  the  relentless  General.  Akim  Tamiroff  as  the 
Central  and  Dudley  Diggs  as  an  Oriental  are  superb.  Hill 
Frawley,  as  a  drunken  accomplice,  splendid.  Slow  in  pace  but 
entertaining. 
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THE  TATTLER 
— Warners 


THE  TEXAS 

RANGER— 

Paramount 


DRIMMING  over  with  fast  action,  plenty  of  laughs  and  good 
comedy  performances,  this  little  picture,  displaying  the  inside 
story  of  the  methods  used  by  Hollywood  radio  gossip  column- 
ists, emerges  as  swell  entertainment.  Ross  Alexander,  as  the 
publicity  man  who  takes  to  the  air  lanes  for  revenge,  is  grand. 
Glenda  Farrell  is  okay ;  newcomer  Anna  Nagel  sings  well.    Go. 


CTURDY,  stirring,  blood-and-thunder  drama  of  the  old  West 
with  Fred  MacMurray  and  Jack  Oakie,  two  reformed  bandits, 
joining  the  Texas  Rangers  to  rout  Indians  and  cattle  thieves. 
Lloyd  Nolan  outstanding  as  the  bad  man.  Jean  Parker, 
Edward  Ellis,  Bennie  Bartlett  complete  the  cast.  Enough  ex- 
citement and  action  to  please  young  and  old. 


ALL 

AMERICAN 
CHUMP— 
M-G-M 


^ 


THREE 
MARRIED 
MEN— 
Paramount 


AS  the  perfect  chump,  Stuart  Erwin  adds  hilarity  to  this 
lively  little  story  filled  with  punchy  lines  and  comical  situa- 
tions. A  human  adding  machine,  Erwin  is  annexed  by  a  bank- 
rupt carnival  group,  Robert  Armstrong,  Edmund  Gwenn, 
Betty  Furness,  thrust  into  a  bridge  tournament,  wins  the 
tournament,  the  girl  and  four  cows.     A  laugh  a  minute. 


THIS  befuddled  family  farce  is  destined  to  be  the  weaker  half 
of  some  double  feature  program.  It  concerns  the  crazy  antics 
of  rival  families  in  a  small  town.  Pretty  Mary  Brian  is  wooed, 
married,  separated  and  reconciled  to  the  sappy  son  of  her 
family's  rivals.  The  gags,  comedy  situations  and  characters 
are  old  stuff,  but  you'll  laugh. 


*9t 


MURDER 
WITH 
PICTURES- 
Paramount 


KING  OF  THE 
ROYAL 
MOUNTED— 
20th  Century- 
Fox 


C^AMERAS  and  triggers  snap  constantly  throughout  this 
mildly  entertaining  mystery  film  about  a  young  newspaper 
man,  Lew  Ayres,  who  gets  himself  involved  in  all  the  shooting 
by  shielding  one  of  the  murder  suspects,  Gail  Patrick.  Accept- 
able dialogue,  satisfactory  acting  and  plenty  of  action  won't 
help  if  you  dislike  a  murder  in  every  reel.    Not  for  kiddies. 


I F  you  see  this  you'll  have  to  sit  through  another  of  those 
honest-to-gosh  Zane  Grey   things,  with  Alan   Dinehart,  the 

crook  who  wants  Rosalind  Keith's  mine,  and  Robert  Kent  the 
Mountie  who  first  gets  his  man  and  then  his  girl.  There's  the 
usual  chase  through  the  scenery  and  plenty  of  rough  stuff,  so 
let  Junior  go  and  he'll  bite  all  his  nails  off. 
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HAVE     TO     COMPLAIN     ABOUT     THE     BAD     ONES 


DON'T  TURN 
'EM  LOOSE— 
RKO-Radio 


OLD  HUTCH 
— M-G-M 


AS  the  second  in  the  current  "parole"  cycle,  this  melodrama 
presents  the  evils  of  the  system,  closely  glued  to  an  excep- 
tional story,  in  which  Bruce  Cabot  plays  a  Jekyll  and  Hyde 
character  who  by  day  is  a  model  son  and  by  night  a  criminal. 
Lewis  Stone  is  the  honorable  father  who  eventually  clears  up 
the  plot  with  his  revolver.    You'll  like  it 


W/ALLACE  BEERY  as  Hutch,  the  town's  lazy  man,  discovers 
"  a  stolen  fortune  while  fishing,  and  the  bewildering  events 
that  follow  make  up  this  amusing,  and  at  times,  pathetic  story. 
The  able  support  of  Elizabeth  Patterson  and  the  romantic  team 
of  Eric  Linden  and  Cecilia  Parker  keep  the  plot  moving. 
Recommended  for  Wally  Beery  fans  onlv 


DRAEGER- 
MAN 

COURAGE- 
Warners 


ISLE  OF  FURY 
— Warners 


\ /IVTDLY  dramatizing  a  headline  mine  disaster,  this  picture 
packs  plenty  of  thrills,  suspense  and  vigor.  Barton  Mac- 
Lane  as  a  forceful,  driving  draegerman  who  rescues  the  en- 
tombed men,  proves  himself  an  actor  and  a  hero.  Henry  O'Neil, 
as  the  doctor,  and  Jean  Muir,  his  daughter,  render  strong  per- 
formances.   Here  is  entertainment  with  a  punch. 


THE  old  story  about  two  men  and  a  woman,  in  the  South  Seas, 
'  is  in  this  case  clouded  by  hokum  and  confused  by  several 
rescues,  mysteries  and  murders.  Donald  Woods  gives  a  lifeless 
performance  as  the  stranger  who  lands  at  Humphrey  Bogart's 
pearl  fishery  and  falls  in  love  with  Margaret  Lindsay.  Un- 
believable situations  and  economy  equal  Class  D. 


IT  COULDN'T 
HAVE 

HAPPENED— 
Invincible 


SITTING  ON 
THE  MOON— 
Republic 


INNOCUOUS  and  rather  amusing  little  murder  mystery  with 
'a  good  theme  weakly  handled.  Reginald  Denny,  as  the  un- 
willing author  who,  against  his  better  judgment,  is  beleaguered 
into  solving  the  slaying  of  two  producers,  offers  a  creditable 
performance,  with  Jack  LaRue  helping  out.  Everyone  suspects 
everyone  else,  with  the  usual  climax. 


DROUGHT  together  with  a  song  and  separated  by  a  marriage 
Dracket,  Roger  Pryor  and  Grace  Bradley  manage  to  wade 
through  tiresome  dance  routines  and  a  weak  story  to  a  happy 
ending.  Pert  Kelton  and  Billy  Newell  succeed  in  adding  a  few 
bright  spots.  Second  rate  direction,  acting,  dancing  make  this 
a  Grade  B  product  throughout.  [  please  turn  to  page  110  | 
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IJU  uta/i  Uteaunx 


AST  month  a  certain  genial  Irishman  sat  in  the  artificial  fog 
an<l  gloom  of  a  set  pub  and  analyzed,  for  your  better  under- 
I—  standing,  the  special  methods  whereby  he  had  turned  out 
such  immortal  little  film  masterpieces  as  "The  Informer"  and 
"Lost  Patrol."  His  opinions,  the  description  of  his  various 
techniques  and  professional  secrets,  were  given  as  the  beginning 
of  this  series,  dedicated  to  your  appreciation  of  motion  picture 
directors  and  their  work. 

John  Ford  is  an  idealist.  His  art  is  the  beautiful  product  of  a 
great  sincerity,  a  definite  belief  in  the  value  of  celluloid  as  a 
medium  for  expression,  and  his  incredible  understanding  of 
humanity. 

He  is,  amazingly,  Frank  Lloyd's  best  friend.  Amazingly, 
because  of  any  two  directors,  in  this  astonishing  town,  Ford  and 
Lloyd  are  at  the  furthest  odds,  so  far  as  their  particular  ap- 
proaches and  attitudes  are  concerned.  As  men  they  sit  together 
over  a  glass  of  beer  and,  one  with  the  brogue  of  Erin  on  his 
tongue  and  the  other  with  no  hint  of  his  Scottish  tradition  dis- 
cernible, speak  casually  of  inconsequential  things.  But  when 
their  profession  becomes  the  issue  of  conversation,  Ford  lapses 
into  clear  Gaelic  and  Lloyd  is  hardly  understandable.  The 
battle  is  on. 

I  couldn't  resist,  under  the  circumstances,  using  Frank  Lloyd 
as  the  second  subject  for  this  series. 

You  must  remember  his  pictures.  "The  Sin  Flood,"  "Oliver 
Twist"  with  Jackie  Coogan;  "Adoration"  and  "Dark  Streets;" 
"Divine  Lady"  with  Corinne  Griffith,  and  "Weary  River"  and 
"Drag"  with  Richard  Barthelmess.  The  latter  three  were 
Academy  winners.  He  made  "Young  Nowheres,"  "Son  of  the 
Gods,"  "The  Lash"  and  "Age  for  Love."  He  directed  Conrac 
Nagel  and  Ann  Harding  in  "East  Lynne,"  which 
permanently  unleashed  the  tear  ducts  of  every 
woman  in  the  country,  and  brought  him  a  contract 
with  Fox.  He  made  the  elusive  "Berkeley  Square" 
and  the  momentous  pageant  called  "Cavalcade." 

It  was  "The  Sea  Hawk"  that  finally  and  com- 
pletely demonstrated,  to  an  already  interested  pub- 
lic, his  certain  knowledge  of  sea  and  ships  and  sailors. 
"Mutiny  on  the  Bounty"  was  inevitably  great. 


I IE  is — and  mark  this  statement  because  it  is  the 

basic  premise  on  which  your  knowledge  of  the 
man  must  be  built — primarily  a  producer.  With 
every  movie  he  makes,  and  they're  all  of  the  epic 
variety,  it  is  his  personal  bank  account  that  pays  out 
the  millions  and  accepts  eventually  the  profits. 
Wherefore  his  approach  to  any  picture  is  of  necessity 
from  the  production  standpoint. 

John  lord  is  simply  a  director,  with  an  ideal  about 
movies  in  his  heart  and  a  deep  well  of  artistry  in  his 
brain. 

I  rank  Lloyd  is,  first  and  foremost,  a  shrewd  busi- 
ness man  whose  primary  motive  is  to  create  a  piece 
of  merchandise  which  the  public  will  buy  from  him. 

But  this  much  is  true — that  regardless  of  their 
several  formulas — one  subjective,  the  other  detached, 
objective — in  the  end  both  turn  out  masterpieces  on 
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FRANK     LLOYD 

The  second  in  a  series  of  reveal- 
ing articles  on  the  masterminds 
behind  pictures  and  personali- 
ties— the  directors.  This  month, 
the  man  who  has  every  player 
scheming    to   work   with    him 

By       HOWARD       SHARPE 


Lloyd's  greatest  passion  is  authenticity — perhaps 
it's  the  secret  of  his  success.  On  the  opposite 
page,  he  holds  the  gold  Academy  Award  for 
"Cavalcade"  (1932).  Top,  he  is  outstanding  in  his 
direction  of  sea  sagas.  One  of  his  most  thrilling 
scenes  was  the  fight  between  the  galleon  and  the 
pirate  ship  in  "The  Sea  Hawk"  (1924).  He  re- 
fuses to  fool  the  public  and  is  fussy  about  details 
— witness  the  care  being  given  Clark  Gable's 
make-up  in  "Mutiny  on  the  Bounty."  (2nd  from  top) 


film.  Both  offer  to  the  world  the  greatest  motion  pictures 
that  come  out  of  Hollywood.  Both  are  supreme  artists. 
I  discovered  Lloyd  last  week  on  location  at  Santa  Cruz, 
California,  where,  under  the  clear  sky.,  he  has  built  the 
village  of  Salem,  Massachusetts.  It's  indicative  of  his 
greatest  passion — that  of  authenticity — that  for  only  a 
few  sequences  he  has  built  a  complete  town,  with  every 
house  entire  and  with  every  small  detail  superbly  real 
and  superbly  in  place. 

He  was  standing  near  the  cameras  on  a  high  platform 
built  to  overlook  the  village  green,  where  technicians  and 
prop  boys  and  hundreds  of  extras  were  preparing  a  mob 
shot.     I  gestured  inclusively  at  the  magnificent  set. 

"How  do  you  reconcile  a  palpable  extravagance  like 
this,"  I  said,  "with  the  fact  that  you  want  to  make  a  lot 
of  money  out  of  'The  Maid  of  Salem?'  You  could  have 
done  the  whole  thing  on  a  soundstage  at  one  third  the 
expense." 

"Answer's  simply  that  the  public  is  no  fool,"  he  told 
me.  "To  get  them  into  the  theater  I  have  to  offer  them 
great  pictures.  If  they  detect  any  artificiality  in  the 
product  they  won't  think  it's  any  good.  So  they  won't 
go  to  see  it.  So  it  won't  make  any  money.  So  I  go  in  for 
authenticity.    You  understand?" 

Through  a  microphone  he  directed  the  scene,  his 
eyes  critical,  his  voice  unexcited  and  faintly  de- 
tached. He  made  no  great  to-do,  there  was  no 
temperament.  And  after  three  takes  he  said, 
"Print  'em,"  and  grinned  at  me.  "That  wasn't  so 
bad,  d'you  think?" 

"Looked  pretty  good."  We  climbed  down  from 
the  platform,  found  chairs  in  the  shade  and 
sprawled  in  them. 

"Did  I  ever  tell  you  about  the  break  I  had  on 
one  shot  like  that?"  He  laughed,  remembering. 
"It  was  during  the  making  of  'Cavalcade,'  and  I 
had  to  have  an  Armistice  Day  celebration  sequence. 
We  scheduled  all  the  scenes  in  advance  and  sheerly 
by  accident  that  particular  shot  was  scheduled  on 
the  real  holiday.  Then  something  happened,  and 
we  had  to  revise  the  schedule,  and  again  by  acci- 
dent that  scene  again  turned  up  on  that  day.  So 
we  held  our  own  services  in  the  morning,  and  then 
gave  everyone  an  hour  for  lunch — and  when  the 
extras  came  back  they  were  still  so  inspired  that 
the  feeling  injected  itself  into  the  film.  Got  one  of 
the  best  bits  of  celluloid  I've  ever  seen,  as  a  result." 
"The  effects  you  get  aren't  all  lucky  accidents," 
I  told  him.    "I  want  f  please  turn  to  page  101  ] 


Left,  Frank  Lawton,  Diana  Wynyard  and  Clive 
Brook  in  a  scene  from  "Cavalcade,"  the  picture 
which  set  all  England  weeping.  Bottom,  he  is 
especially  sympathetic  to  British  themes,  and 
his  favorite  picture  was  "Berkeley  Sguare"  in 
1933,  with  Irene  Browne,  Valerie  Taylor,  Leslie 
Howard,  Colin  Keith-Johnston  and  Heather  Angel. 
Lloyd  stands  immediately  behind  Howard  with 
his  watch  in  his  hand,  impatient  to  get  to  work. 
He  is  a  good  businessman  as  well  as  an  artist 
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Another  episode  involving  the  thrill- 
ing jungle  fights  and  romantic  lean- 
ings of  Tarzan,  The  Ape  Man,  is 
brought  to  the  screen  by  M-G-M, 
under  the  title  of  "Tarzan  Escapes." 
Surely  Johnny  Weissmuller,  back  in 
his  famed  role,  wouldn't  want  to  es- 
cape from  such  a  domestic  little 
wren  as  Maureen  O'Sullivan  (also 
back  as  the  English  girl).  Left,  the 
lovers  sample  some  African  vege- 
tables. Below,  Maureen  tidies  up. 
To  conform  to  the  story,  everything 
in  this  amazing  tree-top  house  is 
really  handmade,  with  only  a  knife 
and  hatchet  for  tools.  Maureen 
washes  in  a  basin  made  by  Tarzan 
too.  Right,  even  a  jungle  bedroom 
can      be      somewhat      modernistic 
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Why  Jimmy  Cagney  Took  a  Walk 


[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  21 


Those  were  the  questions  I  asked  him  point- 
blank  in  this,  his  first  printed  interview 
since  that  day  in  March,  1936,  when  the  court 
ruled  in  his  favor  and  cancelled  his  contract 
with  Warners.  (That  ruling,  incidentally,  is 
still  under  appeal  by  the  studio,  so  obviously 
Warners  are  fighting  for  a  principle  too,  the 
principle  that  a  contract  is  a  contract  and  must 
be  lived  up  to  the  very  last  letter.)  Those 
were  the  questions  he  answered.  Cagney 
spoke  his  mind — spoke  it  straight  and  without 
fear. 

But  first  let  us  go  back  a  few  years.  It  is 
necessary  to  do  so  to  paint  the  real  picture  of 
the  Jimmy  Cagney  of  today,  to  explain  in 
some  measure  his  nature  and  what  makes  him 
act  and  think  the  way  he  does. 

I  IFE  has  never  handed  him  anything  on  a 
"—silver  platter.  He  has  had  to  fight  for  every- 
thing he  has  achieved.  Time  after  time, 
events  contrived  to  thwart  his  ambition, 
block  him  from  reaching  his  goal.  Time  after 
time,  he  fought  through  with  dogged  determi- 
nation that  would  not  be  licked. 

True,  the  Cagney  family — father,  mother, 
four  sons  and  one  daughter — knew  compara- 
tive ease  during  the  early  part  of  Jimmy's 
life.  His  father  owned  a  large  saloon,  and  in 
the  free  and  easy  days  of  that  particular  era 
of  prosperity,  such  an  enterprise  yielded  a 
successful  living. 

Then  came  harder  times  and  Jimmy,  just 
graduated  from  public  school,  began  to  earn 
his  way  in  the  world.  He  became,  at  fourteen, 
an  office  boy  at  the  New  York  Sun.  Next,  and 
for  a  little  more  money,  a  bundle  wrapper  at 
Wanamaker's.  Then,  upon  entering  Colum- 
bia University  where  he  began  what  he  thought 
was  to  be  his  life's  work,  drawing,  he  obtained 
a  part  time  job  as  custodian  of  a  branch  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library. 

With  the  death  of  the  father,  the  Cagney 
finances  became  serious.  The  James  Cagney 
masterpieces,  while  indicative  of  a  talent 
worthy  of  development,  brought  in  little 
money.  So  Jimmy  gave  up  his  part-time  job, 
his  artistic  aspirations  and  his  chance  at 
higher  education  to  pitch  in  and  really  help 
feed  six  mouths. 

He  began  as  a  chorus  boy  in  a  musical 
comedy,  "Pitter  Patter."  When  the  show 
closed  he  went  into  vaudeville,  playing  a 
Jewish  boy  (and  with  his  ''funny  Irish  pan" — 
the  quotes  are  his)  in  a  dramatic  sketch.  He 
went  from  that  act  to  others,  playing  for  five 
years  the  tank  towns  he  now  calls  the  "Cagney 
Circuit."  Sometimes  he  received  $12.50  a 
week,  sometimes  S25.00;  and  once  he  struck 
the  all-time  high  of  $37.50.  But  regardless  of 
what  he  earned,  he  kept  only  ten  dollars  a 
week  for  his  own  living  expenses — and  try,  he 
says,  living,  eating,  and  traveling  on  ten 
bucks  a  week;  it's  quite  a  trick  and  not  such  a 
pleasant  one.  He  sent  the  remainder  home 
to  his  mother. 

Then  came  Broadway. 

DV  1929  the  name  of  Cagney  was  known  and 
uknown  favorably  to  New  York  producers. 
Not  as  star  material,  but  as  a  player  who 
could  be  depended  upon  for  a  solid  perform- 
ance. 

1929  brought  him  his  first  big  chance,  a  role 
in  George  Kelly's  "Maggie  the  Magnificent." 


Opposite  him  played  a  girl  named  Joan 
Blondell.  Both  scored,  and  both  were  signed 
for  "Penny  Arcade"  the  next  season.  Warner 
Brothers  bought  the  play  and  brought  Blondell 
and  Cagney  to  Hollywood.  The  year  was 
1930.  Jimmy  was  thirty  then,  a  man  who  had 
proved  he  could  take  it  on  the  chin  for  eleven 
years  and  come  up  smiling.  But  not  neces- 
sarily asking  for  more. 

Then  came  the  break  he  had  hoped,  prayed 
and  worked  for.     From  his  first  few  moments 


respect,  and  he  must  lack  self-respect  if  he 
allows  himself  to  be  pushed  around,  to  be  paid 
less  than  he  is  worth;  if  he  works  for  less  than 
he  is  entitled  to  receive,  if  he  permits  anyone, 
employer  or  not,  consciously  to  take  advantage 
of  him." 

So  Jimmy's  definition  and  understanding  of 
self-respect  was  what  led  to  all  his  resultant 
difficulties  with  Warners.  In  each  instance 
the  issue  apparently  devolved  upon  the  inter- 
pretation   of    his    contract    with    them.      In 


When  D.  W.  Griffith  recently  visited  Director  Woody  Van  Dyke  and  Clark 
Gable  on  the  set  at  M-G-M.  he  was  delighted  to  find  himself  in  the  very 
same  chair  he  had  used  when  he  directed  pictures  there  many  years  ago 


on  the  screen  it  was  evident  another  smash 
personality  had  arrived.  His  rise  to  a  box- 
office  record-breaker  was  nothing  short  of 
phenomenal.  Rut  it  brought  in  its  wake 
another  fight  for  Cagney.  Not  against 
poverty,  want  and  discouragement  this  time, 
but,  to  use  his  own  words,  "for  my  rights  and 
justice,  and  to  keep  my  self-respect." 

Jimmy's  use  of  that  word  self-respect,  in 
this  instance,  puzzled  me.  I  could  not  sir,  I 
told  him,  what  it  had  to  dp  with  a  man  earn- 
ing $400  a  week  in  a  reputable  profession'. 

"  Money  as  such  does  not,"  Jimmy  answered 
me.  "Only  in  a  relative  sense.  This  is  the 
way  it  works  out.  An  acttir,  of  all  people 
must  have  self-confidence  if  he  is  to  su<  ■ 
It  is  the  very  backbone  of  his  work.  But  he 
cannot   have  self-confidence  if   he  lacks  self- 


other  words,  whether  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of 
the  various  agreements  should  be  considered 
binding. 

He  was  content  with  his  first  salary  from 
Warners,  the  $400  a-week  one.  It  was  $50 
a  week  more  than  he  was  getting  in  New 
York  on  the  stage,  he  admitted,  and  the 
movies  were  an  entirely  new  medium  in  which 
In-  realized  he  must  prove  himself 

I  hit  he  did  prove  himsrlf  is  a  matter  of 
box-office  history.  So  compelling,  in  fact, 
was  his  two-minute  scene,  which  constituted 
his  entire  appearance  in  "The  Millionaire," 
with  George  Arliss,  that  he  immediately  was 
given    the   lead    in    "Public    Enemy." 

ember    what    thai    picture    did,    both    for 
Warners  and  Cagney. 

"  Before  the  returns  and  reaction  on  'Public 
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Enemy'  began  to  come  in,  I  again  was  cast 
in  a  subordinate  role,  this  time  in  the  Edward 
G.  Robinson  picture,  'Smart  Money,'  "  Jimmy 
recounted.  "When  it  was  released,  however, 
it  was  with  a  co-star  billing  with.Eddie  despite 
the  fact  mine  was  a  role  of  lesser  importance. 

"After  that  came  'Blonde  Crazy,'  and  I  was 
given  full  star  rating.  My  salary  remained 
at  $400. 

"When  the  contract  was  first  made  I  was 
assured  that  if  I  proved  successful,  the  usual 
Hollywood  custom  would  be  followed.  My  old 
contract  would  be  torn  up  and  a  new  one 
given  me  proportionate  to  my  value  to  the 
company.  I  now  felt  I  had  proved  to  be 
valuable  and  asked  for  the  adjustment.  It 
was  refused.     And  so  Cagney  disappeared." 

He  went  to  New  York  and  then  to  New  Eng- 
land. Three  months  later,  in  October  of  1931, 
he  was  called  back.  He  was  given  a  $1000-a- 
week  increase  in  salary,  a  new  contract,  and 


week  at  stated  intervals.  In  addition  it  was 
verbally  agreed,  he  said,  that  he  should  make 
only  four  pictures  a  year. 

That  stipulation  became  the  crux  of  his 
third  and  last  battle  with  Warners.  He  felt 
it  necessary  to  the  life  of  his  career. 

"  Prior  to  that  I  had  been  making  pictures  so 
thick  and  fast  I  found  I  was  following  myself 
into  theaters '  almost  every  two  weeks,"  he 
explained.  "Which  was  a  swell  way  to  make 
the  public  good  and  tired  of  me  and  write  a 
quick  finis  to  me.  It  doesn't  make  any  dif- 
ference how  competent  an  actor  you  may  be, 
if  the  public  doesn't  want  to  see  you  any 
more,  you're  all  washed  up." 

Without  doubt  there  were  outsiders  then, 
just  as  there  are  now,  who  figure,  "It's  just  too 
darn  bad,  the  poor  guy's  only  getting  $1400  a 
week.  It  practically  breaks  my  heart."  Such 
persons  find  it  difficult  to  sympathize  with  an 
actor's  attempts   to  get  more.     To   them  it 


Overheard  on  the  "Libeled  Lady"  set  at  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer: 
Bill  Powell:  "What  strong  muscles  you  have.  Grandma!" 
Myrna  Loy:  "The  better  to  sock  you  with,  my  dear!" 


the  assurance  that  future  adjustments,  if 
warranted,  would  again  be  made.  On  that 
first  walkout  he  sacrificed  something  like 
$5000  in  salary — his  first  dollars  and  cents 
concession  to  a  principle. 

The  new  figure  satisfied  him,  he  said,  al- 
though he  knew  at  the  time  that  there  were 
other  players,  both  on  the  Warner  lot  and  at 
other  studios,  who  were  not  as  valuable  to 
their  employers  from  a  box-office  point  of 
view  and  yet  were  receiving  salaries  ranging 
from  $2500  to  $5000  a  week. 

A  YEAR  passed,  a  busy  year  in  which  he 
'  *  made,  among  other  pictures,  "The 
Crowd  Roars,"  "Taxi,"  and  "Winner  Take 
All."  The  Cagney  name  drew  record-breaking 
crowds  into  theaters.  The  Cagney  person- 
ality and  performance  sent  them  away  doing 
rave  acts  and  eagerly  watching  for  his  next 
appearance.  His  value  to  the  studio  defi- 
nitely had  increased,  he  felt,  and  so — 

"And  so  I  said  again,  how  about  it,"  he  went 
on.  "Again  I  ran  up  against  a  stone  wall. 
Again  I  was  told  there  had  been  no  under- 
standing about  a  salary  adjustment  commen- 
surate with  my  value  as  a  piece  of  property. 
Again  I  walked  out." 

He  was  away  from  Hollywood  six  months 
this  time  before  the  differences  were  settled, 
a  period  of  lime  in  which  lie  would  have  earned 
some  $35,000  in  salary  at  the  old  figure.  By 
the  new  deal  he  was  to  receive  a  salary  start- 
ing at  $3000  a  week  and  sliding  up  to  $4500  a 


looks  like  sheer  greedy,  unreasonable  avarice. 
What  had  he  to  say  to  that?    I  asked  Jimmy. 

"There's  a  good,  sound  answer  to  it,"  he 
answered.  "In  the  first  place,  there  are  just 
so  may  pictures  in  a  personality,  particularly 
a  type  personality.  Ironically  enough,  the 
thing  that  makes  you  also  breaks  you.  Your 
traits,  mannerisms  and  peculiarly  individual 
method  of  working  that  draw  people  to  you, 
likewise  become  tiresome  and  drive  people 
away  from  you. 

"  In  the  second  place,  the  earning  years  of  an 
actor  are  limited.  If  acting  were  like  other 
jobs,  say  a  bank  clerk's,  for  example,  it  would 
be  a  different  story.  Age  and  appearance  have 
nothing  to  do  with  such  a  worker's  usefulness 
to  his  employer,  at  least  not  until  advanced 
age  is  reached.  But  age  and  appearance  do 
concern  an  actor.  Once  you  no  longer  look 
the  youthful  or  special  types  you  portray, 
once  your  body  refuses  to  meet  the  physical 
demands  made  on  it  for  certain  actions, 
you're  through. 

"  It  has  been  conceded  that  the  average  top 
earning  life  of  a  star  is  five  years.  All  of 
which  means — well,  a  taxi  driver  summed  it 
up  very  neatly." 

He  hopped  into  a  cab  in  New  York  one  day, 
while  his  suit  against  Warners  was  pending, 
Jimmy  said.  The  driver,  recognizing  his 
famous  fare,  turned  and  grinned.  "How's  it 
going,  Jimmy?"  he  asked. 

"  Okay, "  Jimmy  answered. 

"Giving  'em  a   light?" 


"Yep." 

"Attaboy!  Yuh  gotta  get  it  now.  They 
won't  give  it  to  yuh  later!" 

Strangely  enough,  it  was  among  the  labor- 
ing class,  the  men  and  women  who  might 
have  been  expected  to  resent  the  enormous 
sums  of  money  involved,  that  Jimmy  found 
his  staunchest  support  during  the  dark  and 
hectic  days  of  his  contract  war.  On  all  sides — 
from  bellhops,  waiters,  elevator  girls,  clerks — 
he  received  cheering  wishes  of  good  luck,  he 
said. 

A  XD  from  Hollywood  itself? 

"  Oh,  it  said, 'he's  right  but  he's  crazy !'  " 
Jimmy  laughed. 

He  has  become  quite  accustomed,  he  said, 
to  having  former  associates,  who  used  to  slap 
him  on  the  back  in  hearty  good  fellowship, 
now  greet  him  with  a  furtive  wave  of  the  hand 
and  hurry  by. 

Wasn't  that  pretty  disillusioning  and  em- 
bittering? 

"Xot  at  all,"  Jimmy  said  with  conviction. 
"Amusing,  yes.  But,  you  see,  I  don't  blame 
them  at  all.  It's  every  man  for  himself  in 
Hollywood.  Self-preservation  must  be  every- 
one's first  thought.  After  all,  it's  mine,  too, 
isn't  it?" 

But  to  get  back  to  Jimmy's  explanation  of 
why  an  actor  is  justified  in  fighting  for  all  the 
money  he  can  get.  In  the  third  place,  he  said, 
the  government,  agents  and  others  take  a  full 
fifty  percent  in  taxes,  commissions  and  the 
like,  out  of  every  thousand  an  actor  makes. 
On  the  remaining  half,  he  must  maintain  a 
standard  of  living  and  "front"  far  and  beyond 
what  is  demanded  of  a  person  in  another  walk 
of  life  earning  the  same  amount.  Living 
quarters,  clothes,  servants,  entertaining — all 
must  be  done  on  a  more  expensive  scale.  And 
to  top  it  all,  a  star  gets  soaked  about  twice  as 
much  as  anyone  else  for  those  things  on  the 
he's-got-plenty-he-can-afford-it-theory. 

"So  that's  why  S1400  isn't  an  exorbitant 
figure,  or  $3000  or  $3500  either,"  Jimmy  said. 
"That's  why  I  figured  I  had  to  get  it  while  I 
could  and  while  I  was  worth  it.  As  for  being 
worth  it,  the  answer  is,  no  producer  is  going 
to  be  dope  enough  to  keep  me  on  the  pay  roll, 
at  that  figure,  if  he  doesn't  know  darned  well 
I'm  worth  that  and  a  lot  more  to  his  company." 

Well,  so  there  he  was,  I  reminded  him.  with 
the  deal  he  thought  fair.  What  upset  the 
applecart?  Of  what  did  he  have  to  complain 
so  bitterly  as  to  take  it  to  court  and  jeopardize 
his  future? 

"  I  must  have  had  a  heck  of  a  lot  to  complain 
about  if  I  was  willing  to  give  up  $4500  a  week, 
which  I  have  done,  as  you  know,  for  the  past 
ten  months,"  he  answered  bluntly. 

His  chief  complaint,  he  said,  was  that  the 
studio  violated  the  terms  of  his  contract  by 
forcing  him  to  make  five  pictures  a  year  in- 
stead of  the  four  of  the  verbal  agreement,  and 
paid  no  attention  to  his  protests.  That,  to  the 
Cagney  mind,  constituted  not  only  breach  of 
contract  but  a  first  class  pushing  around  as 
well.  To  permit  himself  to  be  pushed  around 
hit  at  his  self-confidence.  When  his  self- 
confidence  was  hit,  his  self-respect  was  en- 
dangered, threatened. 

"  That's  one  thing  1  will  not  give  up — my 
-ell  respect,  either  as  an  actor  or  a  man!" 
he  said. 

Hence  his  suit.  Hence  his  exit  from  Holly- 
wood. Hence  his  sacrifice  of  almost  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  and  the  gamble  of  com- 
plete oblivion  on  the  screen. 

Has  it  been  worth  all  that?  Would  he  do  it 
again? 

"  5  es."  he  says  to  both  questions. 
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MARGO,  the  beautiful  young  Mexican 
featured  in  "Lost  Horizon,"  credits  her 
seventy-year-old  grandmother  with  making 
possible  her  professional  career. 

Since  she  was  a  child  in  Mexico  City,  where 
she  was  born  nineteen  years  ago,  Margo 
had  been  dancing  to  phonograph  records  until 
she  made  known  her  decision  to  become  a 
dancer.  Her  father  was  a  well-known  surgeon, 
and  strictly  conventional.  A  theatrical  career, 
for  his  sheltered  daughter,  horrified  him.  Her 
grandmother,  however,  was  secretly  sympa- 
thetic. She  pretended  that  the  high  altitude 
of  Mexico  City  was  injurious  to  her  health, 
and  persuaded  Margo's  parents  to  take  the 
family  to  Spain.  Grandmother  then  made  it 
possible  for  Margo  to  study  with  the  Casinos, 
Spain's  greatest  dancers.  While  in  Seville,  she 
attended  the  convent  of  Santa  Maria,  and  then 
entered  the  Imperial  School  of  Acting. 

At  sixteen,  she  came  to  New  York,  bringing 
her  grandmother  with  her,  and  studied  under 
Fokine  and  Adolf  Bolm.  She  became  famous  for 
her  repertory  of  graceful  Spanish  dances, 
particularly  the  tango,  and  appeared  nightly 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  Ben  Hecht  and 
Charlie  MacArthur  cast  her  in  their  picture 
"Crime  Without  Passion"  in  1934.  This 
marked  her  screen  debut.  Since  then,  she  has 
danced  in  "Rumba"  with  George  Raft; 
played  Warner  Baxter's  tragic  wife  in  "Robin 
Hood  of  El  Dorado."  Last  winter  she  ap- 
peared on  Broadway  in  "Winterset."  It  was 
a  straight  dramatic  part,  and  she  was  an  im- 
mediate hit.  It  is  now  being  produced  by 
RKO  with  Margo  and  Burgess  Meredith  in 
their  original  roles. 

Lithe,  graceful,  with  a  lovely  oval  face, 
hazel  eyes,  and  golden  brown  hair,  Margo  is 
five  feet  four  inches  tall,  weighs  110  pounds. 
Her  real  name  is  Maria  Margarita  Guadalupe 
Bolado  Castilla. 

Shirley  Charlesworth,  Brantford,  On- 
tario.— Anne  Shirley's  real  name  was  Dawn 
Evelyn  Paris.  She  called  herself  Dawn 
O'Day,  for  years,  in  pictures  when  she  was 
playing  children's  roles,  but  in  1934,  when 
she  had  her  first  starring  part  in  "Anne  of 
Green  Gables,"  she  changed  it  to  Anne 
Shirley.  She  was  born  April  17,  1918  in  New 
York  City  and  attended  the  Children's  Pro- 
fessional School.  She  weighs  100  pounds,  is 
five  feet  two  inches  tall  with  reddish  hair  and 
hazel  eyes.  Her  latest  is  "M'liss."  The  actor 
who  played  the  kindly  Bishop  Bienvenu  in 
"Les  Miserables"  was  Sir  Cedric  Hardwicke, 
the  well-known  English  actor.  His  new  role 
is  in  "Nine  Days  a  Queen." 

Vernon  Knight,  Canton,  N.  C. — Jimmy 
Cagney  was  born  in  New  York  City  on  July 
17,  1904.  He  weighs  145  pounds,  is  five  feet 
eight  inches  tall  with  reddish  hair  and  green 
eyes.  Ann  Dvorak  was  also  born  in  New 
York;  her  real  name  is  Ann  McKim.  She 
weighs  110  pounds,  is  five  feet  six  inches  tall, 
has  brown  hair  and  green  eyes.  She  has  not 
been  in  a  picture  for  some  time,  but,  you  will 
be  glad  to  know,  will  appear  soon  in  "  We  Who 
Are  About  to  Die." 


A  new  star  .  .  the  only  person  in 
pictures  to  use  one  name,  Margo 


Oscar  A.  Smith,  Lancaster,  Pa. — In 
answering  your  question  about  the  names  of 
the  musical  directors  of  the  studios,  we  trust 
this  information  will  also  be  of  assistance  to 
the  great  number  of  our  readers  who  have  re- 
quested this  information.  The  musical 
directors  are  as  follows:  Boris  Morros,  Para- 
mount; Nat  Finston,  M-G-M;  Louis  Silvers, 
Columbia;  Alberto  Colombo,  RKO-Radio; 
James  O'Keefe,  20th  Century-Fox;  Al  New- 
man, United  Artists;  and  Leo  F.  Forbstein, 
Warners-First  National. 

Bertha  Nagy,  Belleville,  N.  J. — Marie 
Dressier  died  on  July  28,  1934,  Will  Rogers  on 
August  15,  1935,  and  Thelma  Todd  on  De- 
cember 14,  1935. 

Ruth  Keelon,  Cleveland,  Ohio  — Carole 
Lombard  was  born  Jane  Peters  in  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana  on  Oct.  6,  1909.  She  weighs  112 
pounds,  is  five  feet  two  inches  tall,  with  golden 
hair  and  blue  eyes.  Her  parents  were  Ameri- 
can. She  was  married  to  William  Powell  and 
is  now  divorced.  She  went  to  high  school  in 
Los  Angeles  and  entered  pictures  in  1925. 

Dorothea  Gall,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — Ed- 
mund Lowe's  latest  picture  is  a  very  amusing 
mystery  called  "Seven  Sinners,"  which  he 
made  in  England.  He  was  born  in  San  Jose, 
California  on  March  3,  1892.  He  weighs  160 
pounds,  is  six  feet  tall,  with  brown  hair  and 
blue  eyes.  He  has  been  married  three  times, 
but  has  no  children.  His  second  wife  was 
Lilyan  Tashman  who  died  in  1935.  He  is 
now  married  to  Rita  Kaufman.  Warner 
Baxter   is    just    a   year   younger    than    Eddie. 


having    been    born    in    Columbus,    Ohio    on 
March  29,  1893. 

Frances  Harris,  New  Orleans,  La. — 
Don  Ameche,  who  has  made  such  big  strides  in 
the  last  year,  was  born  of  Italian  parentage  in 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin.  He  weighs  170  pounds, 
is  five  feet  eleven  inches  tall,  with  brown  hair 
and  hazel  eyes.  He  intended  to  study  law 
and  went  to  Georgetown  and  Columbia.  He 
played  a  few  bits  in  stock  and  then  managed 
to  get  a  radio  audition.  He  appeared  in  plays 
over  the  radio,  becoming  the  star  of  "The 
Grand  Hotel"  hour,  from  which  he  was 
signed  for  "Sins  of  Man,"  his  first  part.  His 
favorite  recreation  is  poker,  and  he  has  an 
excellent  singing  voice. 

Weldon  Donovan,  Oxford,  N.  C. — Which- 
ever one  bet  that  John  Boles  played  in 
"Frankenstein"  in  1931  won  their  quarter, 
because  he  did.  He  played  Victor,  the  young 
scientist's  friend.  It  was  not,  however,  one  of 
his  largest  parts. 

Ruth  Bryan,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Yes. 
Mary  Brian's  birthday  is  the  same  as  yours, 
February  17th,  but  she  is  a  year  older,  having 
been  born  in  1908.  Her  eyes  are  blue,  so  you 
won  your  argument.  She  played  in  "Peter 
Pan"  in  1924,  her  first  picture.  Her  latest  pic- 
tures have  been  "Spendthrift"  and  "Three 
Married  Men."  She  is  under  contract  to  Para- 
mount Studios. 

Mrs.  Alice  Gerard,  Flat  Rock,  Ind. — 
Yes,  that  was  Randy  Scott,  the  screen  star, 
who  was  married  to  Mrs.  Marion  duPont 
Somerville  on  March  23rd.  They  just  made 
the  marriage  public  in  August. 

Helen  Stanley.  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Jean 
Harlow's  real  name  was  Harlean  Carpenter. 
She  was  born  on  March  3,  1911,  weighs  112 
pounds,  is  five  feet  three  inches  tall.  Her  eyes 
are  blue. 

Audrey  Stempel,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 
— Walter  Pidgeon  was  born  in  East  St.  John, 
New  Brunswick,  Canada,  where  he  attended 
prep  school  and  a  military  academy.  He  en- 
listed in  the  Canadian  Army  in  1915  and 
served  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  after  which 
he  appeared  as  Elsie  Janis'  accompanist  both 
in  musical  comedy  and  vaudeville  before  com- 
ing to  Hollywood  in  1925.  He  is  six  feet  two 
inches  tall,  weighs  190  pounds,  has  black  hair 
and  blue  eyes.  He  appeared  on  Broadway  last 
winter  in  "Wisdom  and  Women,"  later  return- 
ing to  Hollywood  where  he  has  since  played  in 
"Big  Brown  Eyes"  and  "Fatal  Lady."  His 
new  one  will  be  "  Hippodrome"  for  Universal. 
Walter  is  married. 


The  ANSWER  MAN  is  a  librarian  of 
facts  concerning  screen  plays  and  per- 
sonalities. Your  questions  are  not  lim- 
ited, but  brevity  is  desirable.  Also, 
The  Answer  Man  must  reserve  the 
right  not  to  answer  questions  regard- 
ing contests  in  other  publications.  If 
you  wish  an  answer  direct,  please  en- 
close a  stamped,  self-addressed  en- 
velope. Address  your  queries  to  The 
Answer  Man,  Photoplay  Magazine, 
1926  Broadway.  New  York,  New  York. 
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docks  and  small  Lily  jumping  up  and  down 
with  grief. 

He  wrote  them  almost  immediately.  "Our 
friend  was  right,"  he  said;  "I  have  a  position 
already  in  the  First  National  Bank  here.  I'm 
sending  on  the  money  for  your  tickets  so  that 
you  can  leave  at  once." 

Charles,  they  left  with  his  Grandmother. 
"We'll  be  back,"  Madame  told  him  decidedly. 
"It  won't  be  long  until  I  see  you  again." 


[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  16  J 

ticular  school  had  two  buildings  in  which  the 
boys  were  separated  from  the  girls  so  that  they 
met  only  at  recess,  and  then  momentarily. 

The  teachers  were  kindly,  of  course.  To 
them,  she  was  a  strange  child  with  a  great 
handicap;  a  problem  in  this  new  business  called 
psychology  (it  was  1913,  and  only  intellectuals 
had  heard  of  Freud).  They  set  to  work  to  help 
her,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  within  a  few 
months  Lily  not  only  could  read  her  lessons  and 


The  knees  have  il!  Andre  Leeds  and  Frank  Shields,  former  tennis  cham- 
pion, at  the  Los  Angeles  Tennis  Club  pool.  Both  have  parts  in  "Come  and 
Get  It."  Under  contract  for  a  year,  during  which  he  has  been  studying 
acting,   Frank   has   refused   many   offers   to   go   back   into   the   tennis   game 


It  wasn't.  She  sent  for  him  as  soon  as  the 
family  was  established  in  the  new  apartment 
on  53rd  Street  between  Lexington  and  Third. 
And  in  the  autumn  he  went  to  Public  School 
59,  with  little  Lily  tagging  after. 

POURING  that  first  ghastly  year  she  spoke 
'-'nothing  but  French,  and  you  must  know 
what  an  opportunity  for  sport  this  was  to  the 
ol  her  children.  Besides,  her  last  name  sounded 
very  much  like  "Shoestring,"  a  word  that 
could  be  shouted  with  shrill  nasal  intlection 
after  the  thin  little  girl  with  the  wide  brown 
Charles  managed  to  be  fiercely  pro- 
tective when  they  were  together,  but  this  par- 
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understand  what  was  said  in  class,  but  she 
could  also  reply,  in  kind,  to  the  brats  who 
tormented  her. 

At  home,  the  family  life  of  the  Chauchoins — 
and  especially  of  Lily — went  on  much  as  it  had 
in  Paris.  Charles,  as  always,  did  very  nearly 
as  he  liked,  had  multitudes  of  small,  noisy 
friends  and  got  himself,  and  them,  into  in- 
numerable scrapes.  For  Lily  there  was  the  old 
discipline,  the  same  careful  observation. 

She  came  home  from  school  every  day  to  find 
her  mother  dressed  and  smiling,  ready  to  take 
her  to  the  park.  "She  had  been  cooking  and 
scrubbing  and  sweeping,  making  our  clothes 
and    mending    and    sewing    all    day,"    said 


Claudette,  shaking  her  head.  "  Still  she  looked 
like  a  duchess  at  3  o'clock.  I'll  never  be  able 
to  understand  that." 

Lily  loathed  Central  Park.  In  the  first  place 
it  was  as  dull  a  place  to  be  as  the  one  at  home 
in  Paris.  And  again  it  was  surrounded  by  de- 
lightful streets  in  which  other  little  girls,  un- 
attended, played  at  jacks  and  marbles  and 
dolls.  Charles  might  have  been  some  help  if  he 
hadn't  disappeared  the  minute  they  arrived 
every  day.  She  met  a  little  French  boy  named 
Jacques,  one  afternoon,  and  Madame  Chau- 
choin,  after  querying  him  at  length  about 
family  and  habits,  nodded  her  approval.  So 
with  her  one  playmate  Lily  spent  the  few  free 
hours  before  dinner  playing  languid  tag  or  in- 
different catch  under  the  trees. 

In  the  evenings  she  read,  and  went  to  bed 
early. 

The  entire  family  (with  the  exception  of  the 
irrepressible  Charles)  followed  the  same  lonely 
routine.  Madame  did  not  learn  EngKsh  for 
ten  years  and  the  French  Colony  in  New  York 
was  very  small.  She  had  but  two  intimate 
friends  who  called  occasionally. 

For  Lily  there  were  other  tribulations,  other 
differences.  She  wore  socks  when  the  other 
children  wore  stockings,  so  that  in  winter  her 
teachers  said,  "Good  heavens,  child!  Aren't 
your  legs  cold?"  She  could  reassure  them 
truthfully,  because  she  was  used  to  the  socks — 
but  she  did  so  much  want  to  wear  what  the 
others  did. 

There  was  the  candy,  too;  the  white  and  pink 
and  green,  sticky  glucose,  penny  candy  for 
which  each  American  youngster  has  tradition- 
ally a  daily  cent  to  spend.  " When  you  come 
home  from  school,"  Maman  told  her  begging 
offspring,  "  I  shall  give  to  each  of  you  a  piece  of 
milk  chocolate  and  some  bread  to  eat  it  with. 
But  no  money  for  that  sickening  stuff  of  jaw- 
breakers and  licorice  whips  and  angel  pies. 
And  if  you  accept  any  of  it.  as  a  gift  from  the 
others,  you'll  get  a  spanking  and  no  chocolate 
to  eat,  either." 

"I  wanted  the  pink  goo,"  Claudette  said, 
remembering.  "Chocolate  seemed  so  un- 
exciting." 

Even  in  the  family  she  was  a  little  inferior  to 
everyone  else,  being  the  youngest,  the  most 
inexperienced,  and  the  only  one  with  straight 
hair.  While  her  parents,  and  Tante  (of  whom 
you  will  read  on  later  pages)  and  Charles 
went  directly  to  bed  with  only  the  preliminary 
of  teeth  brushing,  Lily  spent  at  least  half  an 
hour  each  night  twining  kid  curlers  into  her 
unruly  brown  mop.  There  was  much  hair, 
and  many  curlers. 

I F  the  tempo  of  this  story  has  been  laggard  be 
'assured  it  is  because  the  paragraphs  have  fol- 
lowed so  exactly  the  pace  of  Claudette's  child- 
hood. Uneventful  (except  for  the  "great  blow" 
and  the  "great  journey"  in  L913),  a  little  pre- 
cise, certainly  a  little  tragic,  so  far  as  the  girl 
herself  was  concerned. 

What  poise  she  had  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was 
acquired,  not  from  association  with  other 
people,  but  from  extensive  reading  and  an  in- 
herent understanding  of  any  situation.  In 
high  school  she  was  on  the  basketball  team, 
and  belonged  to  a  club  or  two.  But  at  home 
the  persistent  guardianship  of  morals  and 
virtue   persisted.      Young  Jacques,   who   had 

I  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE  78  | 
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Here's  "Lucky  Sue"  who 
knows  the  Screen  Stars'  secret 


III 


PEOPLE   SAY 
I'M    LUCKY   IN  LOVE/1  BUT 
I  KNOW   LUCK   HASNT  A 
THING  TO  DO  WITH  IT  f~Z^ 
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BUT    ALWAYS    BEFORE    I   60 
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"T'S  wonderful,"  says  Loretta 
Young,  "how  you  can  use 
all  the  cosmetics  you  wish,  yet  keep 
your  complexion  exquisite  with  Lux 
Toilet  Soap." 

It's  when  stale  rouge  and  powder 
choke  the  pores  that  Cosmetic- 
Skin  develops — dullness,  tiny  blem- 
ishes, enlarged  pores.  Lux  Toilet 
Soap  guards  against  this  risk.  Its 
ACTIVE  lather  goes  deep  into  the 
pores,  carries  away  every  trace  of 
dust,  dirt  and  stale  cosmetics. 

When  9  out  of  10  screen  stars 
use  Lux  Toilet  Soap  to  keep  skin 
lovely,  you  can  be  sure  it's  the  right 
complexion  care  for  you.  Why 
don't  you  try  it? 


YOU  want  to  have  the  charm  of  smooth, 
clear  skin.    So  follow  this  simple  rule: 
Before  you  put  on  fresh  make-up,  ALWAYS 
before  you  go  to  bed,  use  Lux  Toilet  Soap. 


played  with  her  in  the  Park  and  who  had  grown 
up  and  was  now  a  gangling  youth  in  Columbia, 
still  had  the  approval  of  Maman.  The  trouble 
was  he  deserved  it. 

Consider  the  period.  In  192.3  the  war  was  a 
nightmare  from  which  America  had  too 
recently  awakened,  and  its  reaction  was  called 
the  Jazz  Age  Skirts  were  beginning  their 
meteoric  rise  toward  the  knees.  Prohibition 
provided  a  reason  for  drinking  too  much. 
There  was  in  New  York  and  in  the  United 
States  a  very  gay,  noisy  and  unique  bunch  of 
slap-happy  maniacs  who  maneuvered  under 
the  collective  title  of  Flaming  Youth.  To  have 
lived  and  been  young  during  that  gorgeous 
generation,  and  to  have  missed  it,  must  have 
been  not  only  a  great  waste  but  an  enduring 
disappointment. 

Claudette  was  allowed,  in  the  fall  of  her  six- 
teenth  year,   to  go   to  a  football  game  with 


f  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  76  ] 

She  got  permission,  after  endless  wrangling, 
to  go  to  a  girls'  camp  in  Altamont  for  the  sum- 
mer. She  played  baseball  and  got  sunburned, 
sprained  her  wrists  and  learned  a  good  many 
things  of  one  sort  or  another — and  had  a  mar- 
velous time.  That  winter  she  changed  her 
name  summarily  from  Lily  to  Claudette  and 
from  Chauchoin  to  Colbert.  And  the  next 
spring  (1924)  when  her  mother  announced  sud- 
denly that  she  would  go  back  to  France  for  a 
few  months  to  visit  the  grandparents,  Claud- 
ette said  calmly  that  daughter  would  come 
along  too.  Madame  Chauchoin,  about  to 
refuse,  remembered  the  tantrums  she  had  faced 
— and  retired  from — during  the  last  year. 

"Oh,  very  well,"  said  Madame  resignedly. 

Then  events  began  to  tumble  over  them- 
selves in  a  mad  effort  to  keep  up  with  the  new 
Claudette.  On  the  boat  home  she  met,  despite 
her  mother's  desperate  vigilance,  a  lean  and 


In  this  amusing  scene  from  "Come  and  Get  It,"  Frances  Farmer  and  Joel 
McCrea  don't  find  it  a  bit  hard  to  stick  together — taffy  does  the  trick.  Edna 
Ferber's  thrilling  epic  of  the  lumber  industry  is  being  filmed  by  Sam  Goldwyn 


Jacqu?s,  who  later  became  a  professor  at 
Columbia.  And  they  rode  through  the  chill 
autum  1  afternoon  in  a  bus  while  the  shrieking 
horns  and  the  loud  laughter  of  wealthier  (and 
happier)  youngsters  sounded  past  them. 
Jacques  had  no  raccoon  coat  and  no  flask  of  in- 
different gin  on  his  hip.  Claudette's  clothes 
had  the  irreproachable,  if  inexpensive,  chic  of 
the  conservative  French  mother  who  made 
them. 

But  somehow  that  first  date  turned  some- 
thing inside  out  within  Claudette.  Her  always 
rebellious  spirit  did  a  quick  cartwheel  and 
shouted  down  the  feeble  protesting  voice  of 
ingenuous  habit. 

Her  school  announced  it  would  give  two 
amat  •  ir  plays  for  some  benefit  or  other,  and 
she  in  ned  the  casts  of  both.  She  wanted  more 
money  for  herself,  and  to  help  the  family;  so 
she  started  giving  French  lessons  to  the  im- 
possible young  of  the  neighboring  community. 
Some  remote  friends  gave  a  big  ball  at  a  down- 
town hotel  and  she  insisted  on  going. 

I |ER  escape  from  convention  didn't  work  too 

'  'well  at  first.  Tin- plays  were  over  quickly, 
and  the  French  lessons  became  a  bore,  and  on 
the  night  of  the  ball  she  discovered  at  the  last 
minute  that  her  entire  family  had  decided  to 
accompany  her.  But  it  was  a  start.  You 
could  do  tilings  with  your  life,  she  found  out,  if 
you  tried  hard  enough. 

And  she  tried.  Things  began  happening  in 
such  quick  succession  as  to  startle  her  a  little 
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soft-spoken  young  man  from  Georgia.  "He 
looked  exactly  like  Rudolph  Valentino,"  she 
told  me,  readjusting  the  hot  water  bottle. 
He  discovered  her  husky  voice  and  her  lazy 
beauty  and  liked  them  well  The  late  summer 
moon  rode  nightly  across  an  impossibly  beauti- 
ful sea,  and  did  its  pleasant  work  so  thoroughly 
that  Claudette  and  the  sheik  from  Georgia 
were  engaged  to  be  married  by  the  time  the 
ship  docked. 

Her  father  was  horrified,  but  Maman  was  in 
a  state  of  paralysis — because  she  couldn't 
imagine  how  the  child  had  had  time  for  such  a 
complicated  thing  as  romance  during  the  few 
hours  she  had  been  off  guard  In  the  midst  of 
the  storm  that  centered  around  her,  Claudette 
saw  the  new  fiance  off  to  his  home  state  and 
then  went  back  to  teach  French  to  the  young 
of  Brooklyn. 

But  in  October  the  recriminations  were  for- 
gotten, suddenly,  in  a  greater  thing.  Because 
gentle,  good-looking,  too-charming,  too-gul- 
lible M.  Chauchoin  came  home  from  his  post  at 
the  bank  one  evening,  sat  down  in  his  favorite 
chair,  and  passed  quietly  from  the  foreign 
American  world  he  had  never  completely 
understood.  His  death  left  them  poorer 
emotionally  and  almost  destitute  from  a  finan- 
cial standpoint. 

So  that  in  December,  when  one  Anne  Morri 
son  offered  Claudette  a  bit.  at  S5t)  a  week,  in 
her  new  play,  "The  Wild  Wescotts,"  Claudette 
accepted  the  break  as  a  sort  of  double  manna. 
There  would  be  meat  on  the  table,  at  anv  rate. 


With  the  success  of  "The  Barker,"  Hollywood 

beckoned,  and  a  whoU  I  ..  •  .  i  pi  d  up  to 
Claudette.  .1  new  love  was  on  the  horizon,  too. 
To  fully  understand  this  appealing  French  star 
be  sure  to  read  next  month's  installment  of  her 
vivid  life  story. 


and  here  too  was  escape  such  as  she  had  never 
dreamed  of. 

CHE  opened  on  Christmas  Day  with  three 
^  lines  to  speak  and  only  a  moment  or  two  of 
actual  appearance,  but  some  reviewer  caught 
in  her  the  warmth  and  the  poignant  quality 
that  has  since  made  her  famous,  and  mentioned 
them  in  his  comment.  So  they  kept  her  on  In 
February  the  Georgia  Valentino  came  to  Xew 
York  on  a  visit,  stayed  three  days,  and  went 
home  unattached  again.  Claudette,  on  the 
whole,  was  rather  relieved. 

Whether  it  was  the  appeal  of  her  voice,  or 
her  eyes  with  the  wisdom  that  lay  behind  them, 
or  whether  it  was  just  sheer  luck — when  "The 
Wild  Wescotts"  closed  at  last.  Brock  Pember- 
ton  was  ready  to  produce  "The  Marionette 
Man,"  and  needed  a  girl  who  looked  Italian  for 
the  lead.  He  asked  Claudette  if  she  wanted  to 
try.  It  opened  out  of  town  and  ran  for  a  little 
while.  Then  there  were  two  flops  (but  she 
still  got  her  $50  a  week);  and  finally,  in  1925. 
she  heard  that  Al  Woods  was  casting  for  "The 
Kiss  in  the  Taxi." 

He  signed  her  for  a  five  year  contract  at  two 
hundred  a  week. 

Claudette  bought  a  secondhand  Buick  and 
hired  a  maid  to  help  Maman  keep  the  apart- 
ment clean. 

And  fell  in  love  again.  "  I  suppose  I  can  tell 
you,  now.  You  see,  in  1926  Willard  Mack  did 
a  highly  vicious  crook  drama  called  'High 
Stakes'  and  signed  me  for  the  lead.  We  went 
on  the  road  for  four  months.  Lowell  Sherman 
was  opposite  me  and  the  minute  I  saw  him — 
gosh,  the  crush  I  had!" 

"And  you  so  young,  too,"  I  said  cynically. 
"Humph." 

"Oh,  but  nothing  really  happened.  He 
thought  I  was  a  very  sweet  girl,  and  very  nice 
— how  he  could  miss  the  slavish  devotion  I 
thought  was  burning  in  my  eyes  I  can't 
imagine.  Anyway  at  the  end  of  the  summer  he 
left  for  the  Coast  to  do  pictures  and  while  he 
was  there  married  Pauline  Garon.  My  life  was 
ruined!" 

"For  very  long?" 

She  hesitated,  and  then  smiled.  "Until 
November,"  she  said. 

November,  1926.     End  and  beginning.  .  .  . 

The  play  was  "The  Barker."  and  on  the  first 
night  of  rehearsal,  Al  Woods  barged  into  her 
dressing  room  and  threw  his  hat  in  a  chair  and 
grabbed  her  by  the  shoulders  and  whirled  her 
around  three  times. 

"  It's  come,  baby,  it's  come!"  he  howled  over 
and  over. 

Claudette  gasped.  "  What,  for  the  love  of 
Heaven?" 

"The  movies!  They  want  you  for  a  picture 
— d'you  know  what  that  means?  Big  money, 
fat  contracts,  real  fame,  everything!" 

She  nodded.  "That's  marvelous,  Al."  She 
sat  down  in  front  of  the  dressing  table  "Al. 
that  dark  young  fellow  who  has  the  second 
male  lead.  .  .  .  What  did  you  say  his  name 
was?  " 

"Who?"  Woods  trow  ned.  "  What  difference 
— you  mean  Norman  Foster"" 

Claudette  looked  thoughtfully  into  the 
mirror. 

"  He's  nice,"  she  said. 
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Mrs.  Adam  K.  Luke,  Jr.  says:  "Pond's  Colcl  Cream  certainly  keeps  my  pores  fine.1 


Faults  that  start  in  jour 

UNDER  SKIN 


briskly  patted  in.  How  wonderful  it  feels. 
Blood  tingling.  Skin  glowing  .  .  .  and  so 
much  softer!  You  are  waking  up  that 
underskin. 


A  SINGLE  blemish  can  dim   the 
freshness  of  your  skin  .  .  .  make 
you  look  older  than  you  are. 

A  few  coarse  pores  say,  "  She's  get- 
ting on  in  years" — just  as  loudly  as 
lines  and  wrinkles  say  it.  Stubborn 
things — that  keep  on  getting  worse 
till  you  learn  their  real  cause  and  the 
real  way  to  treat  them. 

Deep-skin  rousing  needed 
The  truth  is,  almost  all  skin  faults 
get  their  start,  not  on  the  surface, 


Miss  Jane  Mellon 
"Pond's  Cold  Cream 

keeps     my    skin     soft 
and    elear — smooths 
out  little  lines." 

■V  / 

but  in  your  underskin. 

In  your  underskin  are  little  hidden 
glands  and  cells  and  blood  vessels. 
These  are  the  foundation  of  your 
outer  skin's  health.  The  minute  they 
function  poorly,  pores  begin  to  clog. 
And  then  blemishes  come.  Even  lines 
are  reallv  nothing  hut  creasings  in 
your  outer  skin,  caused  by  failing 
tissues  underneath. 

But — you  can  rouse  that  underskin 
to  healthy  vigor — by  the  regular  use 
of  Pond's   invigorating 
deep-skin  treatment. 

Twice  daiJy— for  a 
fault-free  skin 

Pond's  Cold  Cream  goes  deep 
into  the  pores.  Its  specially 
processed  oils  loosen  every 
particle  of  dirt.  Easy  to  wipe 
it  all  off. 

Now  the  rousing  treatment 
—  more  Pond's  Cold   Cream 


Aging 
faults 
start  here 


"^^V.     The    tiny    glands,    cells, 

NT     blood  vessels  which  nour- 

f '      ish  your  outer  skin  are  all 

under  that  dark  layer  on 

top.    Keep    them    active  — 

and  you  keep  skin  faults 
away. 


Every  night,  pat  in  Pond's  Cold  Cream  to 
loosen  dirt,  make-up.  Wipe  off.  Pat  in 
more  cream  briskly  —  to  rouse  your  under- 
skin, keep  it  working  properly,  so  annoy- 
ing little  faults  can't  age  your  skin. 

Every  morning,  and  during  the  day,  re- 
peat this  treatment  with  Pond's  Cold 
Cream.  Your  skin  becomes  softer  every 
time — looks  younger.  And  it's  all  smooth 
for  your  powder. 

SPECIAL  9-TREATMENT  TUBE 

and  3  other  Pond's  Beauty  Aids 

POND'S,  Dept.  LH7.  Clinton,  Conn.  Rush  special  tube 
of  Pond's  Cold  Cream,  tnou«h  for  <>  treatments,  with 
generous  samples  of  2  other  Pond's  Creams  and  ^  differ- 
ent  shades  of  Pond's  Face  Powder.  I  enclose  iot  to  cover 
postage  .mil  packing. 

Name 


Street. 
City_ 


_State_ 


Copyright,  1936,  Pond's  Extract  Company 
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They  Budgeted  Everything  but  Love 


[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  31   | 


THE  last  Sunday  in  April  they  missed,  for 
'  the  first  time,  their  evening  tour  of  the  shops 
on  Madison  Avenue.  For  Fred  was  on  a  train 
speeding  toward  Hollywood,  and  Lillian  was 
sitting  in  her  kitchenette  unable  to  go  about 
the  business  of  cooking  her  supper. 

The  past  two  weeks  had  been  like  a  dream, 
a  good  dream  and  a  nightmare  scrambled 
crazily  together.  How  they  had  laughed  when 
Fred  received  that  telephone  call  from  a  man 
who  called  himself  a  studio  talent  scout,  a 
man  who  said  he  had  detected  something  he 
was  looking  for  in  Fred's  towering,  black- 
haired  appearance.  They  wondered  how 
anyone  could  single  out  Fred  from  the  tangle 
of  the  fifteen  comedy  musicians  in  the  "Ro- 
berta" band. 

And  they  had  laughed,  but  not  so  heartily, 
when  Fred  was  taken  to  Long  Island  for  a 
Paramount  screen  test. 

"Of  course,  it  will  be  terrible,"  Fred  re- 
peated during  the  ensuing  week.  "Imagine 
what  my  acting  must  look  like.  Why,  they 
wouldn't  let  me  blow  on  a  sax  and  that's  the 
only  way  I'm  natural." 

"But  Fred,  if  it  just  might  happen  to  turn 
out  well?  What  then?  Hollywood?  You  so 
faraway — ." 

"Oh,  let's  forget  it.  It  will  be  terrible, 
that  test,  simply  terrible." 

But  it  wasn't  terrible,  and  Fred  was  on  his 
way.  To  what?  To  happiness,  to  a  salary 
that  would  mean  marriage  for  them,  or  to  a 


success  that  would  grind  to  pieces  such  flimsy 
things  as  four-room  flats  with  white  walls  and 
maple  furniture. 

Six  months  managed  to  drag  themselves 
into  the  past,  six  months  made  bearable  by 
letters,  letters  written  every  night  and  letters 
crammed  into  too  small  mail  boxes  every 
morning.  And  finally  letters  from  Fred  in 
Hollywood,  puzzled  over  the  studio's  failure 
to  cast  him  in  a  single  picture,  letters  that  sail 
he'd  probably  be  back  any  day  now  that  it 
was  nearing  the  end  of  his  option. 

In  New  York  there  was  the  last  performance 
of  "Roberta,"  and  the  miraculous  offer  of  a 
really  good  role  in  a  new  show  for  Lillian.  It 
was  midsummer  again,  then  early  fall  and 
there  were  rehearsals  again  on  steaming, 
dusty  stages — strange,   empty  stages. 

And  then  a  telegram.  Ten  clipped  staccato 
words  that  sent  Lillian  hurrying  to  the 
Tudor  City  apartment  and  a  mad  frenzy  of 
packing;  ten  words  that  read: 

"Cast  in  picture  stop  lonely  stop  might  not 
stay.    Fred." 

And  as  the  train  rushed  west,  always  west, 
Lillian  realized  that  she  had  walked  out  on  a 
show,  that  she  had  left  her  first  real  oppor- 
tunity flat,  that  she'd  probably  never  get 
another  chance  half  as  good  again.  She  was 
amazed  that,  try  as  she  might,  there  wasn't  a 
shred  of  regret  in  her  heart,  only  a  rasping 
irritation  that  she  had  boarded  a  poky  train 
instead  of  a  swift  plane  for  Hollywood. 


THEY  picked  up  the  threads  of  their  love 

just  where  they  had  left  them  in  New  York. 
A  new  town  with  strange  streets  and  buildings 
and  people  could  not  touch  their  old  routine 
of  planning  and  dreaming.  They  could  go 
window  shopping  on  Wilshire  Boulevard,  un- 
recognized because  Fred  was  working  in  his 
first  picture,  "The  Gilded  Lily,"  and  his  face 
was  unknown  even  in  his  own  studio. 

They  could  snoop  around  vacant  apart- 
ments on  Sundays  just  to  get  an  idea  about 
rents  and  living  expenses  in  the  new  town. 

There  were  no  shows  being  cast  in  Los 
Angeles  so  Lillian  found  herself  a  job  modeling 
gowns  in  Hollywood's  most  exclusive  shop. 
And  only  a  few  of  the  salesgirls  at  the  shop 
wondered  about  the  tall,  handsome  man  who 
was  waiting  at  the  employees'  entrance  every 
noon  and  every  night  for  the  lovely  new  man- 
nequin. They  would  watch  them  pile  into  a 
coupe  crammed  with  bundles  of  food  and 
shake  their  well  coifed  cynical  heads  and 
murmur: 

"Do  you  imagine  she  goes  home  and  cooks 
after  standing  on  her  feet  all  day  long?  It 
must  be  love,  dearie." 

A  ND  home  to  cook  was  exactly  what 
^Lillian  and  Fred  were  up  to.  In  Holly- 
wood there  were  no  night  shows  to  interfere, 
and  Lillian  had  found  a  flat  for  herself  with  a 
really  decent  kitchen.  Let  the  salesgirls  jeer. 
Perhaps  they  had  never  known  a  year  of  cheap 


NOW  I  ASK  YOU- WH\ 


READ  HOW 
A  BAO 
CASE  OF 
PIMPLES 
QUEERED 

ADA'S 
CHANCES 


IT    JUST  BURNS  ME  UP  —  WHy.   MOTHEP, 
I  KNOW  I'M  EVERV  BIT  AS  GOOD  AS 
LOTS  OF  THESE  GIRLS  THAT  GET 
J08S    RIGHT  OFF.  OH,  THERE'S 
THE   PHONE  — 


WELL  -  THEV  DO    SHOW  UP 
PRETT/  BADLV.    ADA,    1 
KNOW  WHAT  TO  DO  —  THEV 
SAV  FLEISCHMANNi'S  VEAST 
IS  WONDERFUL     FOR 
GETTING  RID  OF  PIMPLES 
WHY  DON'T  yOU  TRV  IT  ? 


OH,  GRACE  -  DO  yOU 
THINK  IT  WOULD  HELP 

ME?     I'LL  GET"  SOME 
ON   My  WAV  HOME, 


SO  AM  I -AMD  AM  IGCATEFUI 
FOR   VOUR   TIP    ON 
FLEISCHMANN'S   yEASX 
IT  WAS  THOSE  PIMPLES 
"THAT    DECIDED  MISS  MARTIN      , 
AGAINST  ME  BEFORE.  I    r-' 
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New    York    tearooms    and    drugstore    lunch 
counters. 

And  then,  quite  suddenly,  everything  was 
changed.  The  salesgirls  knew  at  last  who  the 
tall,  handsome  man  was  and  so  did  everybody 
in  Hollywood,  along  with  a  few  million  fans 
throughout  the  world.  "The  Gilded  Lily" 
had  been  released  and  Fred  MacMurray  was  a 
Hollywood  star.  People  recognized  him  on 
Wilshire  Boulevard.  Women  boldly  pointed 
at  Lillian  and  stared  at  her  as  she  modeled 
Paris  gowns  for  them.  Autograph  seekers 
clamored  about  the  coupe  every  night  as  it 
stood  waiting  at  the  employees'  entrance  to 
the  shop.  A  producer  and  a  director  came  to 
the  shop  to  see  if  Lillian  was  as  beautiful  as 
their  wives  insisted,  and  both  offered  her 
screen  tests.  Invitations  to  the  great  houses 
of  Hollywood  poured  in  for  Fred,  the  colony 
hostesses  ignoring  any  indications  that  he 
was  not  a  thoroughly  eligible  and  completely 
unattached  young  man. 

The  prehensile  fingers  of  Hollywood  success 
reached  out  and  curled  threateningly  over  their 
young,  unsuspecting  heads. 

But  Lillian  recited  polite  regrets  to  the  pro- 
ducer and  director,  and  Fred  tossed  the  in- 
vitations into  a  wastebasket  and  decided  that 
they  would  be  married  immediately.  But 
Lillian  said  no,  not  until  there  were  a  few  more 
pictures  under  his  belt;  not  until  he  had 
definitely  made  good  in  this  new  exciting  and 
dangerous  game.  And  only  women,  women 
who  love  greatly,  know  the  courage  behind 
those  words. 

In  the  fall  of  1935,  when  Paramount  tore 
up  Fred's  old  contract  and  offered  him  a  new- 
five-year  document  with  a  star  salary  attached 
to  it,  Lillian  agreed  that  it  was  time  to  go 
ahead  with  their  wedding  plans. 


"But  we'll  wait  until  there's  enough  time 
between  pictures  for  a  decently  romantic 
honeymoon,"  they  agreed.  "None  of  this 
married-on-Sunday-back- to- work-on-Monday 
arrangement  for  us.  We've  waited  so  long,  a 
few  more  weeks — " 

And  so  they  settled  down  to  more  waiting, 
the  hardest  waiting  of  all,  while  Fred  churned 
out  picture  after  picture  that  netted  profits 
for  his  pleased  employers,  who,  in  turn, 
found  picture  after  picture  for  him  to  make — 
for  eight  endless  months.  They  waited  and 
prayed  at  first  for  three  free  weeks,  then  two, 
and  finally  just  one  week. 

Several  times  they  almost  admitted  defeat 
and  discussed  taking  a  plane  to  Nevada  on 
Sunday,  coming  back  in  time  for  Fred's 
studio  call  on  Monday,  but  each  time  some- 
thing compelled   them   to   wait. 

"I  have  but  one  demand,"  Lillian  often 
laughed,  "and  that  is  three  days'  notice  so 
I  can  gather  up  a  trousseau  for  myself." 

She  finally  got  three  hours'  notice. 

(^^\N  Friday,  June  19th,  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
^^ afternoon,  Fred  finished  his  final  scene 
in  "The  Texas  Rangers."  At  four-ten  he  was 
informed  that  his  next  picture  "Champagne 
Waltz"  had  been  postponed  for  three  weeks. 

At  four-fifteen  Fred  had  reserved  space  on 
the  eight  o'clock  plane  for  Las  Vegas,  Nevada 
(the  California  three-day  license  law  would 
have  eaten  up  precious  days).  At  four- 
thirty  he  had  wrangled  a  cabin  on  a  sold-out 
boat  sailing  the  next  morning  for  Honolulu, 
and  at  five  o'clock  he  was  at. Lillian's  fiat 
with  the  news. 

Lillian's  laughter  was  tinged  with  hysteria 
as  she  tried  to  pack  trunks,  call  friends,  ar- 
range for  a  shampoo  and  water  wave,  decide 


what  to  wear  for  the  ceremony  and  compose 
her  thoughts  for  the  most  important  event  in  a 
woman's  life.  It  wasn't  the  way  they  had 
planned  it — that  dash  through  the  night 
to  the  desert,  for  a  wedding  at  dawn  without 
music  or  flowers  or  friends.  But  that  really 
doesn't  matter  when  the  dreams  you've  been 
hoarding  for  three  years  manage  to  come  true. 

And  so  the  day  they  returned  from  Hono- 
lulu they  went  flat  hunting  just  as  they 
planned  it  back  in  New  York  in  1933.  Not 
once  did  they  cross  over  to  the  mansions  on 
the  exclusive  north  side  of  Beverly  Hills. 
They  meticulously  toured  the  rows  of  glitter- 
ing new  studio  apartments  on  the  south  side 
of  the  town.  And  there  they  found  it,  four 
lovely  rooms  with  the  gleaming  white  walls 
that  look  so  well  with  maple  furniture. 

The  fact  that  Hollywood  is  startled  and 
vastly  intrigued  with  what  it  calls,  "The 
MacMurrays'  housekeeping  arrangement-" 
leaves  the  newlyweds  untouched. 

When  faced  with  a  prying  inquiry  on  the 
subject  Fred  says: 

"This  is  the  way  we  planned  it  and  this  is 
the  way  we  want  it.  Why,  I  feel  sorry  for 
couples  who  start  out  with  the  complicated 
load  of  a  big  establishment  even  if  they  can 
afford  it.     They  miss  a  lot  of  fun. 

"Someday,  in  a  year  or  so,  I  guess,  we'll 
get  around  to  building  ourselves  a  home,  a 
nice  Early  American  farmhouse.  But  for  the 
present  we  think  our  way  is  the  right  way, 
along  with  a  simple  routine  of  living.  .\nd 
we  think  this  four-room  apartment  is  tops." 

And  that  is  the  end — or  no,  it  is  probably 
only  the  beginning — of  the  story  of  a  man's 
and  a  woman's  love  that  endured  three  years 
of  sacrifice  and  patience  and  even  the  corroding 
touch  of  a  Hollywood  success. 


W'TILANDAJOBUKETHIS!) 


4ELLO-ADA?  THIS  IS     I 
3RACE.  HAVE  YOU 
krOUND  A  30B  YET  — 
3ECAUSE  THERE'S  ONE 
X>WN   HERE  I'M  SURE 
YOU  COULD  FILL  -   I     J 
SPOKE  TO  MISS  MARTIN  • 
AND  SHE  SAID  TO      B 
COME  IN  AMD  TALK    f 
TO  HEP.  TOMOPPOW 


OH  -  GRACE  —  THAT 
WOULD  BE  GRAND  - 
THANK'S   AWPULLY 

FOR  THINKING 
OF  ME 


W     I'M  TERRIBLY   SOCCV  YOUl      NO  -  I    JUST    FELT  I 
DIDSJ'T  GET  IT,  ADA  —  Ej-^MADE  A  BAD  IMPRESSION 
DID  MISS   MARTIN    SAV  J    -  GRACE,    1  WONDER  - 
\WHY    SHE    DIDN'T  _^4       DO  VOU  THINK  THESE 

PIMPLES   COULD  BE 
THE  REASON  ? 


HINK    YOU'D  DO? 


r 


MADE  A  REAL  HIT 
WITH  MR  BARNES - 
ME  ASKED   ME 
OH  YES,  MP.  L   YESTERDAV  IF 
lARNES  -  I'LL  ]  SHE   COULDN'T 
IE  RIGHT  IN 


'  WOULD  MAKE 
GOOD,    MISS 
MARTIN -AND 
ISN'T     SHE 
PRETTy 
NOVJTHAT 

work|her  SKIN 

CLEAR? 


DONT LEX  ADOLESCENT  PlfAPLBS 
KE1P  YOU  OUT  OF  A  JOB 


PIMPLES    can  easily  spoil   that 
good  impression  you  hoped  to 
make.   Yet — they  often  occur  after 
the  start  of  adolescence — from  about 
13  to  25,  or  longer.   At  this 
time,  important  glands  devel- 


by  clearing  skin  irritants 
out  of  the  blood 


op  and  final  growth  takes  place.  The 
whole  body  is  disturbed.  The  skin  gets 
oversensitive.  Waste  poisons  in  the 
blood  irritate  this  sensitive  skin.  Pim- 
ples break  out. 

Fleischmann's  Yeast  clears  these 
skin  irritants  out  of  the  blood. 
Then,  pimples  go!  Eat  3  cakes 
a  day,  one  before  meals — 
plain,  or  in  a  little  water — 
until  skin  clears.  Start  today  I 
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ORIGINAL  SELECTIONS 

appearing  on  pages  60  and  61  of  the  Fashion  Section  in 
tJiis  issue  are  available  to  readers  at  these  leading  stores 


CITY,  STATE  STORE  NAME 

Albany,  N.  Y.  David's 

Allentown,  Pa.  -...---.---    Adams  Co. 

Asheville,  N.  C. Bon  Marche 

Atlanta,  Ga.  ...........    Rich's  Inc 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.      --------      -       Homberger's 

Auburn,  N.  Y  --    Gertrude  Herron  Gowns 

Baltimore,  Md.        --------       Bonwit  Lennon  Co. 

Bartlesville,  Oklahoma      ---------   Montaldo's 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.     ----------       Seamon's 

Beaumont,  Tex. The    Fashion 

Beaver,  Pa.        ----------       Ray  Dress  Shop 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.       ---------        Morton  Coy 

Birmingham,  Ala.  ---------         Burger-Phillip; 

Boston,  Mass.  E.  T.  SLATTERY  CO. 

Brockton,  Mass. Cohen's  Fifth  Ave 

Buffalo,  NY.         L.  L.  BERGER,  INC. 

Canton,  Ohio     ----------  Stern  &  Mann  Co. 

Charleston,  \V.  Va. ■      -     Polan's 

Charlotte,  N.  C. Montaldo's 

Chicago,  111.       ------       CHAS.  A.  STEVENS  &  CO. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  GIDDING   CO 

Clarksburg,  VV.  Va. Broida's 

Cleveland,  Ohio LINDNER  COY  CO. 

Columbus,  Ohio - Montaldo's 

Dallas,  Tex. -      -       NEIMAN-MARCUS  CO. 

Denver,  Colo. NEUSTETER  CO. 

Detroit,  Mich.  -------------  Russek's 

Duluth.  Minn.         M.  C.  Albenberg  Co 

Easton,  Pa. Gier's 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.       -      - Fishman's 

El  Paso,  Texas        ---------  Popular  D.  G.  Co 

Erie.  Pa.       ----------     Erie  Dry  Goods  Co 

Evansville,  Ind.       ---...--.     Shop  Nook    Inc 

Forrest  Hills.  L.  I. Dora  Atkin- 

Fort  Wayne.  Ind.  The  Pari; 

Gary,  Ind.    -  --.......-.       Hudson's 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. Nathan  Strauss 

Great  Falls,  Mont. Paris  D.  G.  Co 

Greensboro,  N.  C Montaldo's 

Harrisburg,  Pa. Bowman  &  Co 

Houston,  Tex.  .........       The  Smart  Shop 

Huntington,  VV.  Va. Bradshaw-Diehl 

Independence,   Kan.      ----------    Montaldo's 

Indianapolis.  Ind. L.  S.  AYRESCO 

Joplin,  Mo. Ramsay  Bros.  D.G.  Co 

Kansas  City    Mo. Rothschild  &  Sons 

Lansing,  Mich. The  Style  Shop 

Larchmont,  N.  Y.         Sylvia  Cluxton 

Lexington,  Ky. -      Embry  &  Co 

Lincoln,  Neb. Hovland-Swanson  Co 

Little  Rock,  Ark. The  M.  M.  Cohn  Co. 

Los  Angeles.  Calif. BULLOCKS-WILSHIRE 

Madison,  Wise. The   Simpson   Garment   Co 


CITY,  STATE  STORE  NAME 

Memphis.  Tenn. Phil.  M.  Halle  &  Son 

Miami,  Fla.        _--......-      ..      Burdine's 

Milwaukee.  Wise.  ..........  Hixon's 

Minneapolis,  Minn. YOUNG  QUINTAN 

Monroe,  La.       ----------     Ruth  Shops.  Inc 

Montclair,  N.  J.      -------      -     Frederick's  Importer 

Nashville,  Tenn.     -----   Loveman,  Berger  &  Teitlebaum 

Newark,  N.  J.  Vogue  Gowns 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.       -     - The  Bon  Ton 

New  Haven,  Conn.       ---------      L.  R.  Brooke 

New  Orleans,  La.    --------       Keller,  Zander,  Inc 

Norfolk.  Va.       -----------       Worth's  Inc 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. Rothschild  &  Sons 

Omaha,  Neb. J.  L.  Brandeis  &  Sons 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va. J.  S.  Broida 

Philadelphia.  Pa. BONWIT  TELLER 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. KAUFMANN'S 

Portland,  Ore.  MEIER  &  FRANK 

Providence.  R.  I.    -      -     -      -      -        Callender  McAuslan  &  Troup 

Reading,  Pa.      ---------  Jeannette  Dress  Shop 

Riciimond,  Va.        -..-.----  Meyer  Greentree's 

Rochester,  NY. B.  FORMAN  CO. 

Rockford.  Illinois    --------      -Guest  House  Shops 

Sacramento,  Calif.        ---------        Bon  Marche 

St.  Ixjuis.  Mo.  -      -  SCRUGGS,  VANDERVOORT  &  BARNEY 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah Makoff  Classic  Shop 

San  Antonio,  Tex. Canadian  Fur  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. RANSOHOFF'S 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  ----------     Jack  Rose 

Scranton,  Pa.  ............    Beverly 

Seattle,  Wash.  -----------    Best's  Apparel 

Shreveport,  La.       .--.-----.       The  Fashion 

Sioux  City,  Iowa  .-.--.....       Fishgall's 

South  Bend.  Ind.    ---- Francis  Shop 

Spokane,  Wash.       -----------  Alexander's 

Springfield,  Mass.   -      -      -      - Forbes  &  Wallace 

Syracuse.  N.  Y. Flah  &  Co. 

Tampa,  Fla.  ----------        Sherman's,  Inc 

Toledo,  Ohio  ---------       Lasalle  &  Koch  Co. 

Topeka,  Kan.  ----------  Nightingale's 

Tulsa,  Okla.  -------.-        Brown-Dunkin  Co 

Walla  Walla.  Wash.     - Dorothy  Greenough 

Washington.  DC.        -      -      -       JULIUS  GARFINCKEL  &  CO 

Waterbury,  Conn.         ...      - Freedman's 

Wichita,  Kansas Rorabaugh  D.  G.  Co. 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex.       -- Elwyn,  Inc 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  ------ Beverly 

Wilmington,  Del.    ----------        Braunstein's 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C.        ---------   Montaldo's 

Worcester.  Mass.    ---------  Richard  Healy  Co. 

York,  Pa. Pearl  E.  Page 

Youngstown,  Ohio        ...      -        Chas.  Livingston  &  Son,  Inc 

FOREIGN 

Honolulu,  Hawaii         .......        Margaret  L.  Smith 

Mexico  City,  Mexico  ......     Sanborn  Hnos.  S.  A. 

Montreal.  Canada HOLT  RENFREW 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlement       -------  Enid  Petrie 

Toronto.  Canada HOLT  RENFREW 


THIS  TAG  IDENTIFIES 
AN  ORIGINAL  PHO- 
TOPLAY HOLIYWOOD 
FASHION.  LOOK  FORIT 


PHOTOPLAY'S  RETAIL 
STORE   DIRECTORY 

Whenever  you  go  shopping  consult  this  list  of  reliable  stores,  offering  faithful 
copies  of  PHOTOPLAY  HOLLYWOOD  FASHIONS  and  NATIONALLY  KNOWN 
MERCHANDISE,  such  as  advertised  in  this  issue  of  PHOTOPLAY.  If  this  list 
does  not  include  a  store  in  your  home  city,  write  MODERN  MERCHANDISING 
BUREAU,  36  West  44th  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  complete  PHOTOPLAY 
HOLLYWOOD  FASHION  information.  Also  send  the  name  of  your  leading 
department  store  or  shop.    And  when  you  shop,  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY. 
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vmA&  turns  / 


JVLom  used  to  tell 
me  to  bring  home  some 
60-watt  bulbs.  Now  she 
always  says,  "Be  sure  to  get 
60-watt  General  Electric 
MAZDA  lamps."  She's  wise 
now!  She  has  learned  that 
good  lamps  like  these  STAY 
BRIGHTER  LONGER  and 
don't  waste  electricity.  So 
now  when  I  go  to  the  store 
for  lamp  bulbs,  I  always 
look  for  the  trademark  ($h 
on  the  end  of  each  bulb. 


THEY 

STAY  BRIGHTER 

LONGER  than 

inferior  bulbs 


GENERAL  ®  ELECTRIC 

MAZDA  LAMPS 


General  Electric  makes  a   10  cent  lamp,  too! 
It  is  the  best  lamp  you  can  buy  at  the  price. 

7*4,  15,  30  and  60-watt  sizes.  Each  dime    _ 

lamp  is  marked  like  this LD    t. 


What  the  Movies  Are  Doing  to  Our  Children 

|  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  33  ] 


But  now  to  go  back  to  my  list,  let  me  pick 
from  each  one  of  them,  the  scene,  or  scenes 
that  have  made  them  memorable  to  me. 

THOSE  enormous  drifting,  dangerous  crowds 
'  in  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation"  which  must  have 
brought  home  to  every  northerner  the  horrors 
of  the  carpetbag  era  in  the  south.  That 
Bysantium  which  they  actually  erected  out- 
side Rome  for  "Theodora,"  and  the  terrific 
scene  when  they  loosed  dozens  of  lions  into 
the  crowded  Coliseum.  That  frequent  picture 
in  "The  Covered  Wagon,"  of  the  long,  winding 
line  of  prairie  schooners  breasting  the  prairie 
breezes  as  they  sail  optimistically  on  into  a 
new  life.  Queen   Victoria's  funeral  in  "Caval- 


Two  scenes  in  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities," 
the  first  where  the  crowds  storm  the  Bas- 
tille, and  the  second  where  the  victims  of 
the  Terror  file  to  the  guillotine.  That 
scene  in  "Mutiny  on  the  Bounty,"  where  the 
Bounty,  sails  bellying  out,  outlines  itself 
against  the  setting  sun.  (How  one  under- 
stands the  armies  of  young  lads  who,  three  gen- 
erations ago,  ran  away  to  sea  at  the  unvarying 
age  of  eleven!)  The  scenes  in  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  in  which  Queen  Titania  and 
her  fairies  appear.  (Never  before  in  any  pro- 
duction have  I  seen  fairies  who,  flying  in 
flocks  through  the  twilight  infinities  of  the 
forest,  seemed  true  ethereal  beings!)  Every 
out-of-door  scene  in  "The  Informer."    (Never 


Mary  Brian,  lovelier  than  ever,  is  working  in  "Killer  at  Large"  at  Columbia, 
and  trying  to  make  up  her  mind  whether  to  accept  an  offer  to  go  back  to 
England    where    she    made    a    huge    hit    last    year.      Bretons    aren't    blind! 


cade,"  and  the  young  lads  on  the  balcony 
watching  the  cortege  with  their  mother.  Then 
that  poignant  line,  as  the  gun  carriage  passes: 
"She  must  have  been  a  very  little  lady!" 
Those  scenes  in  "The  Private  Life  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,"  in  an  authentic  Hampton  Court, 
majestic  with  massed  history.  The  encounter 
of  the  two  pirate  ships  in  "Captain  Blood," 
when  one  with  grappling  hooks,  thrown  from 
the  attacking  ship  over  the  side  of  the  enemy's 
boat,  pulls  the  attacker  so  close  that  the  crew 
leap  from  the  riggings  onto  the  doomed  ship. 
(How  every  boy,  steeped  in  pirate  lore,  must 
have  thrilled  to  the  reality  of  that  scene!) 
The  lovely  Georgian  interiors  and  the  ex- 
quisite Mid-Victorian  costuming  of  "The 
Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street."  That  scene 
in  "The  Crusades,"  where  the  Crusaders 
loy  a  battering-ram  and  a  battering- 
ram  moreover,  with  a  lover — to  smash  the 
gates  of  Acre.  (How  every  boy  steeped  in 
mediaeval  history  must  have  enjoyed  that 
battering-ram!) 
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before  have  I  seen  a  play  march  so  persistently 
and  so  relentlessly  through  fog!) 

Now,  of  course,  I  could  go  to  the  other  ex- 
treme and  list  moving  pictures  which  were 
inane,  or  rubbishy,  or  cheap,  or  melodramatic, 
or  really  vulgar,  but  somehow  they  tend  to 
slip  out  of  the  mind.  I  could  perhaps  list 
occasional  scenes  which  were  definitely  evil 
But  I  shall  have  to  admit  that,  rack  my  mind 
as  I  will,  I  can  think  of  but  few  of  these.  They 
tend  to  slip  out  of  the  mind  too.  Perhaps  this 
is  because  more  and  more  I  pick  moving 
pictures  which  the  critics  have  com- 
mended. 

In  many  cases,  I  believe  young  children  go  to 
the  best  movies.  Thousands,  of  course,  fre- 
quent the  worst  ones.  But  it  is  my  earnest 
conviction  that  these  cheaper  types  are  dis- 
appearing before  an  improved  fastidiousness 
in  public  opinion. 

Let  us  consider  then,  what  the  movies — 
good  and  bad — have  done  to  our  children. 

In  the  first  place,  the  travelogue  has  given 


them  an  enormous  degree  of  information 
about  the  world — I  mean  the  physical,  geo- 
graphical world — not  that  they  have  digested 
it  all.  And  not  that  they  remember  a  half,  or 
a  quarter  or  perhaps  one  per  cent  of  it.  But 
over  plastic  intelligences  has  flowed  a  constant 
stream  of  beauty  and  strangeness — China  and 
England;  Brazil  and  Canada;  Sweden  and 
Mexico;  Morocco  and  Australia — make  your 
own  contrasts. 

In  the*  second  place,  the  newsreel  has  given 
them  an  enormous  degree  of  information 
about  the  people  and  the  famous  figures  of 
the  world.  No  child  but  instantly  recognizes 
the  faces  of  King  Edward  VIII,  Queen  Mary, 
Hitler.  Mussolini,  Stalin,  and  the  leading 
political  figures — and  criminals — of  the  United 
States;  world  figures  like  Lindbergh,  Einstein, 
and  athletic  champions  of  all  sports.  There 
are  scores  of  others,  all  of  whom  the  visual- 
minded  know  and  some  of  whom  the  less  keen 
remember.  The  newsreel  has  acquainted  them 
also  with  the  look  of  great  cities.  No  ob- 
servant child  but  would  recognize  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  and  the  Cenotaph  in  London, 
the  Champs  Elysees  and  Notre  Dame  in 
Paris,  the  Coliseum  or  the  new  Victor  Emanuel 
monument  in  Rome,  the  Red  Square  and 
Lenin's  Tomb  in  Moscow,  the  Capitol  and 
the  White  House  in  Washington,  and  in- 
numerable  scenes   in    New    York. 

IN  the  third  place,  the  moving  picture  drama, 
'itself,  has  given  them  an  enormous  degree  of 
information  about  life.  And  here  we  come  to  a 
very  serious  consideration.  Not  only  does  the 
moving  picture  present  living  conditions  in 
all  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world,  but  it 
also  takes  our  children  to  such  wild  and  prim- 
itive terrains  as  the  jungles  of  Africa,  the 
islands  of  the  South  Seas  and  the  ice  floes  of 
the  polar  regions.  The  stories  concern  them- 
selves with  gunmen  and  their  molls;  country 
police  and  the  G-men  of  Washington;  country 
people  and  city  people  in  all  conditions  of 
poverty  and  wealth;  workers  in  factories  and 
on  farms — it  is  futile  to  try  to  enumerate 
them. 

It  has  shown  the  young  numberless  phi 
of  life,  shown  them  with  varying  d<  e 
of  accuracy — often  with  an  extreme  authen- 
ticity, often  with  a  melodramatic  indiffer- 
ence to  psychological  truth.  The  moving 
picture  scene  ranges  socially  from  the  cheapest 
and  filthiest  living  quarters  of  crowded  in- 
dustrialism, through  farm  and  ranch  life,  to 
the  apotheosis  of  movie  elegance? — Park 
Wenue  in  New  York;  Florida  and  the  Riviera 
in  their  respective  seasons;  and  whatever 
parallels   them   in   other  countries  and   cities. 

The  result  is  that  boys  and  girls,  who  seem 
incredibly  young  for  such  information,  are 
informed  on  many  phases  of  the  darker  side  of 
life — both  criminal  and  sexual.  Their  vocabu- 
laries prove  this.  They  move  with  complete 
ease  and  utter  unconcern  among  concepts 
that  my  own  childhood,  for  instance,  never 
even  glimpsed.  Half  a  dozen  years  ago, 
sitting  on  the  piazza  of  my  home  in  the 
country  and  thinking  idly  of  nothing,  I  became 
conscious  that,  just  under  my  eye.  a  group  of 
nieces  and  nephews  were  playing  hide-and- 
seek.  Violence  of  phrase  suddenly  aroused 
my  attention,  and  I  listened.     I  discovered 
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u   u  The  important   broad  strap  in  black  or 

eddlt  Britishtancalf.Sizes3*to9;AAAAtoC.$5 


Smart    three-strap   in    black    or    brown 
Hd'CClt      SUede  with  calf.  Sizes  4  to  9;  AAA  to  C.  $6 


GO    PLACES    COMFORTABLY 
IN    ENNA    JETTICK    SHOES 

Busy  women  like  Enna  Jettick  Shoes  because  they  J^fcWA 
can  always  find  styles  exactly  suited  to  their  different 
daytime  costumes.  This  season  they're  especially 
pleased  with  the  wide  selection  of  leathers,  colors  and 
fashions  of  the  new  Enna  Jetticks.  And  they  know 
that  these  shoes  are  comfortable  from  the  very  first 
step.  For  every  pair  has  been  hand-flexed  by  master 
craftsmen  to  remove  all  new-shoe  stiffness. 


Green,  gray,  blue,  brown  or  black  suede. 
Tan  calf.  Sizes  1  to  10;  AAAA  to  C.  $6 


SIZES     FROM    I    TO    12 


$ 


\J  AND    \J 


WIDTHS    AAAAA    TO    EEE 


SLIGHTLY     HIGHER     IN     CANADA 


Low-heel  sport  shoe  in  black  or  brown 
calfskin.     Sizes  1   to  9;  AAA  to  C.   $5 


#&nd '-^F&sxed  btf. 


AMERICAS     SMARTEST 


AUBURN 
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that  when  whoever  was  it  discovered  a 
hider,  he  indicated  it  to  the  others  first  by  a 
cry  of  "Stick  'em  up!"  and  then  by  going 
through  the  motions  of  shooting '  the  hider 
with  an  imaginary  revolver — I  beg  their 
pardon,  an  imaginary  gat.  To  go  farther, 
terms  like  "kept  woman"  and  "gigolo"  are 
commonplace  in  their  phraseology. 

K  IOW  for  the  moment  this  all  looks  very  ter- 
'  ^rible.  But  let  me  cite  a  parallel  out  of  the 
past.  When  I  was  a  child,  the  horror  of  the 
good  and  refined  among  adults,  and  especially 
of  parents,  was  the  dime  novel.  No  boy  who 
went  to  a  penitentiary  but  went  there,  in  the 
opinion  of  most  experts  on  crime,  because 
his  moral  structure  had  deteriorated  through 
reading  dime  novels.  Dime  novels  were 
anathema  in  every  respectable  household.  In 
our  early  teens,  my  younger  brother  and  I 
were  addicted  to  this  contraband  reading. 
Through  a  boy  friend  he  bootlegged  them  into 
the  house  in  constant  succession.  We  kept 
them  so  safely  hidden  that  nobody  ever  dis- 
covered them.  And  we  read  hundreds  of 
them — literally  hundreds!  How  it  amuses 
me  now,  as  I  look  back  upon  them,  to  think 
that  any  human  being,  with  a  sense  of  humor, 
could  have  feared  their  moral  effect 

In  the  first  place,  they  were  as  pure  as — to 
use  a  favorite  simile  of  the  period — "the 
driven  snow."  None  more  noble  than  the 
hero  of  the  dime  novel,  none  more  virtuous 
than  its  heroine.  Virtue  was  rewarded  and 
vice  punished  with  an  unvarying  and  a  highly 
satisfactory  justice.  I  would  give  much  for  a 
collection  of  all  the  dime  novels  I  read.  But 
it  would  be  an  expensive  business,   for  now 


these  despised  pamphlets  are  the  cherished 
items  of  collectors. 

So,  I  believe,  when  they  are  middle-aged, 
will  the  children  of  this  day  look  back  upon 
these  movies.  For  it  is  a  curious  truth  that 
the  superficial  aspect  of  crime  dates  very 
rapidly. 

Moreover,  there  is  another  interesting  truth 
to  recognize.  I  have  cited  two  terms,  common- 
places of  the  vocabulary  of  young  people  in 
their  teens.  This  will  shock  the  psychologi- 
cally untrained  immeasurably.  But  the  fact 
is — and  this  is  highly  important — that  they 
are  only  terms.  Unreinforced  by  experience, 
they  are  as  empty  as  the  shells  we  pick  up  on 
the  seashore.  Held  to  the  ear,  that  shell 
emits  a  muted  murmur  of  the  ocean.  But  it  is 
only  an  inarticulate  murmur.  Those  terms 
sink  abiding  evil  no  more  deeply  into  the  char- 
acter of  children  in  their  teens  than,  as  very 
little  children,  the  words  "ogre,"  "bad  fairy," 
"geni,"  "hobgoblin"  sank  an  abiding  terror 
into    their   consciousness. 

REMEMBER  the  movies  are  here.  They  are 
Miere  to  stay.  And  whether  they  shall  be 
good  movies  or  bad  movies,  madame  mother 
and  monsieur  father,  depends  absolutely  and 
entirely  on  you.  In  my  opinion,  there  are  four 
excellent  things  that  the  best  movies  do  for 
children. 

In  the  first  place,  they  give — through  a 
photographic  authenticity  in  their  presenta- 
tion of  modern  scenes  —  extraordinarily  true 
and  vivid  pictures  of  modern  life  and — 
through  a  growing  conscientiousness  in  details 
of  history — -extraordinarily  true  and  vivid 
pictures  of  the  past.     To  be  explicit,  in  the 


movies,  city  streets,  country  lanes,  forests, 
mountains,  are  realities;  a  waiter  looks  like  a 
waiter,  a  gunman  looks  like  a  gunman,  a  king 
looks  like  a  king,  a  knight  looks  like  a  knight 

IN  the  second  place,  the  movies  have  enor- 
'mously  increased  the  working  vocabulary 
of  the  young,  have  enormously  developed  the 
suppleness  with  which  they  express  them- 
selves. Any  teacher  will  tell  you,  for  instance, 
that  all  compositions  in  secondary  schools 
show-  to  a  marked  degree  not  only  the  infor- 
mation, geographical  and  historical,  which  the 
movies  have  afforded  their  students,  but  also 
an  ease  and  copiousness  in  writing  to  be 
accounted  for  by  nothing  else. 

In  the  third  place,  the  movies  have  enor- 
mously stimulated  the  sense  of  humor.  Priggish 
children  have  almost  gone  out  of  existence. 

In  the  fourth  place,  and  best  of  all,  the 
movies  have  stimulated  the  young  imagina- 
tions. Sculptors  tell  me  that  they  watch,  with 
the  greatest  artistic  delight,  the  activities  of 
athletes  and  of  animals  in  the  slowed-up 
motion  pictures.  Painters  tell  me  that  they 
thrill  unspeakably  to  the  beauties  of  forms 
and  vistas,  to  the  effects  of  photographic 
light  and  shade.  My  fellow  authors  differ,  as 
would  be  extremely  natural,  in  the  degree  of 
pleasure  they  take  in  the  movies.  They,  of 
course,  help  to  produce  them.  But  when  it 
comes  to  children,  they  all  like  the  movies 
The  effect  on  them — as  of  molten  beauty 
poured  constantly  over  the  plastic  psychologi- 
cal areas  of  youth — is  incalculable.  I  look  for 
a  distinctly  finer  maturity  from  these  young- 
sters— more  informed,  more  sensitive,  more 
expressive    and    utterly    unself-conscious. 


s  Mae  West  Skidding  on  the  Curves? 
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cepted  that  the  men  "went  for  her"  in  what  is 
technically  known  as  a  big  way.  But  I  wonder. 
Did  they?  I've  always  doubted  it.  They 
laughed  at  her  wisecracks  .  .  .  she  amused 
them  .  .  .  But  .  .  . 

Mae  West  was  never  a  menace  to  the  Amer- 
ican home.  Harlow,  Crawford,  Colbert,  Lom- 
bard, Dietrich — all  these  so-called  glamor 
girls  .  .  .  yes!  These  girls  caused  the  boy 
friend  to  look  at  the  girl  friend  and  think, 
"Well,  I  can't  have  Harlow,  so  it  might  as 
well  be  you."  These  girls  caused  papa  to  look 
at  mama  with  a  disapproving  glint  in  the 
eye.    But  not  Miss  West. 

VWOMEN  liked  Mae  West  in  her  first  pic- 
™  tures.  They  didn't  resent  her  because 
she  was  so  far  removed  in  physical  type  from 
tin  modern  woman  of  today,  that  they  figured 
she  wouldn't  be  serious  competition.  Of  course 
many  straight-laced  souls  said  she  was  shock- 
ing. But  even  those  occasionally  put  on  dark 
glasses  and  sneaked  around  to  the  local  Bijou 
to  see  the  lady  do  her  stuff.  But  women  had 
no  cause  to  be  jealous,  and  they  knew  it.  Sure 
— women  go  to  see  the  above  mentioned  sirens, 
too,  but  how  often  do  you  hear  them  saying? 
"I  can't  stand  Crawford's  mouth."  Or  they're 
laying  bets  that  Harlow  wears  a  wig.  They  de- 
light in  saying  that  Lombard  seems  so  artificial 
and  smug  in  her  pictures. 

Second  object  lesson:  The  present  status 
of  la  West,  as  any  casual  glance  at  the  box- 
office  goings-on  will  tell  you.   is  not   what  it 


used  to  be.  Censorship,  which  removed  the 
nice,  clean  dirt  from  her  pictures,  has  been 
partly  responsible.  Mae  has  to  be  demurely 
married  at  the  end  of  every  picture,  which 
must  make  her  feel  kind  of  silly.  It's  no  longer 
considered  screamingly  funny  when  Mae  says, 
"  How'm  I  doin',  toots?"  Every  tootsie  in  the 
country  has  tootsied  her  neighbor  to  death. 
It's  no  longer  unique.  In  "Klondike  Annie," 
which  was  no  treat  from  any  angle,  the  in- 
congruous, prim  missionary's  costume  told  all 
the  world  that  soft  fat  had  gotten  in  its  dirty 
work  and  that  a  chin  line  can't  be  covered 
up  with  a  bustle. 

Mae  built  up  her  popularity,  partly,  on  her 
lush,  rolling  figure.  But  even  she  can  go  too 
far.  She  had  a  professional  excuse  for  plump- 
ness— but  she's  worked  it  too  hard.  Is  it  get- 
ting out  of  control?  Will  she  skid  on  her  own 
curves?     1  hope  not. 

Her  forthcoming  picture,  "Go  West  Young 
Man,"  gives  her  a  better  vehicle  than  she's 
had  in  ages.  She's  smart,  shrewd  and  clever 
in  so  many  ways.  Here's  hoping  she's  been 
smart  enough  to  do  something  about  her  ap- 
pearance. 

And  now  you,  my  darlings,  who  haven't 
even  the  professional  excuses  for  excess  fat  — 
lure's  mama's  advice  to  you. 

\\  ithout  mincing  words  or  wasting  time,  let 
me  tell  you  how  you  can  reduce  that  most 
difficult-to-reduce  part  of  the  body  --  the 
breasts.  Oh,  yes,  it's  possible.  It  isn't  easy — 
but  my  method  works      Gel  busy  and  try  it 


if  this  happens  to  be  your  figure  problem. 
Do  it  now,  while  the  warmish  weather  is 
still  with  us,  for  that's  the  best  time.  And  let 
me  warn  you.  Never  use  strenuous  methods 
on  the  breasts.  Never  massage  or  squeeze 
them.  It's  dangerous.  And  beware  of  quack 
medicine  or  other  stuff  that  you're  supposed 
to  smear  on  them.  To  reduce  the  breast  safely 
you  must  rely  upon  a  special  diet.  Incidentally, 
the  same  thing  goes  for  developing  them. 
And,  of  course,  exercise. 

THREE  days  a  week,  you  do  this:  Get  up 
1  early  and  immediately  drink  a  large  glass  of 
hot  or  cold  water,  with  a  little  lemon  juice 
squeezed  in  it.  Two  hours  later,  drink  six 
ounces  of  buttermilk.  Don't  tell  me  you 
don't  like  buttermilk.  Drink  it  anyway.  It's 
good  for  you.  It's  necessary  that  you  make 
yourself  like  it  If,  however,  it  seems  to  con- 
Stipate  you,  as  I  know  it  sometimes  can  (but 
listen,  don't  try  to  get  out  of  it.  by  using  that 
as  an  alibi),  substitute  fresh  fruit  juices  and 
fresh  vegetable  juices.  But  if  you  want  the 
best  results,  stick  to  the  buttermilk. 

Every  two  hours  throughout  the  day,  drink 
your  glass  of  buttermilk  Right  up  until  bed- 
time. If  you  get  too  awfully  hungry,  you  can 
sneak  in  a  bowl  of  clear  soup  or  a  glass  of 
tomato  juice.  Do  this  for  three  days.  Never 
mind,  it  won't  kill  you.  Human  beings  aren't 
killed  that  easily.  However,  your  health 
should  be  good  if  you're  going  in  for  this  diet. 
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Her  Enchanting  Beauty 
Fascinates  Men  ! 


Wouldn't  You  Like  to  Share  Her 

Make-Up  Secret? 

JLn  your  life,  as  in  the  drama  of  life  you  see  on  the 
motion  picture  screen,  beauty  will  help  you  win  romance 
and  love.  And  now  you,  like  the  screen  stars,  may  share  a 
new  make-up  secret  which  will  enable  you  to  make  your- 
self more  attractive,  more  lovely,  almost  instantly. 

All  Hollywood  has  discovered,  as  you  will  discover, 
that  color  is  beauty's  secret  of  attraction.  To  emphasize 
this  attraction,  Max  Factor,  Hollywood's  genius  of  make- 
up, created  Color  Harmony  Make-Up... harmonized  shades 
of  powder,  rouge  and  lipstick.. .to  bring  out  the  individual 
beauty  of  blonde,  brunette,  brownette  and  redhead. 

Originated  for  the  stars,  the  luxury  of  this  new  kind  of 
make-up  is  now  available  to  you  at  nominal  prices. 

Note  the  make-up  advice  Madeleine  Carroll,  Para- 
mount star,  gives  you  under  each  one  of  her  photographs. 


./ 1  laJLclcuic    C  attati 

Co-starring  with  GARY  COOPER 

IN   paramount's 

"THE  GENERAL  DIED  AT  DAWN' 


+4 


:o//ge 

"Created  to  individualize  each  type  of  beauty,  there  is  a 
color  harmony  shade  of  Max  Factor's  Rouge  to  impart  a  fas- 
cinating, lifelike  color  to  your  cheeks," explains  Madeleine 
Carroll.  Creamy-smooth,  too,  it  blends  and  clings  just  as  you 
would  want  it  to . . .  Fifty  cents. 


'iper-Indelible  Lipstick 

"Yes,  Max  Factor's  Lipstick  is  j7//w-indelible,"says  Madeleine 
Carroll,  "for  in  Hollywood  lip  make-up  must  remain  perfect  for 
hours. "  Moisture-proof,  too,  you  apply  it  to  the  inner  surface  also, 
giving  a  uniform  color  to  the  lips.  In  color  harmony  shades  to 
accent  loveliness . . .  One  dollar. 


foR  personal  make-up  advice.  ..and  to  test 
your  color  harmony  shades  in  powder,  rouge 
and  lipstick  .  .  .  mail  coupon  now. 

©  I9}6  by  Max  Factor  &  Co, 
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K-jolor  Harmony 

Face  Powder 

"You'll  marvel  how  your  color 
harmony  shade  of  Max  Factor's  Face 
Powder  will  actually  enliven  the 
beauryofyour skin,  "says Madeleine 
Carroll.  Matchless  in  texture,  it  cre- 
ates a  satin-smooth  make-up  that 
clings  for  hours.  You  will  note  tin 
difference  instantly  ...  One  dollar. 


or  * 


TTollmvood 


Mail  for  POWDER,  ROUGE  AND  LIPSTICK  IN  YOUR  COLOR  HARMONY 


-  TOR,  M. 
r  S/f  Bin  .-I  Po»i 
irk  Colo 
isndling     Mm  sena  mt  nwto 
tan  -j  Instrui  lion  book,  "Tht  ' 


Hah  i  r  Studio;  Holly* 1 

jn.l  Rfii(tr  S«m|i|rr  in  my  ealo*  harmony  ahade; 

four    lhades.     [  enclose    tfn  cent*   for   postage 

Coloi  Harmon)  Make-Up  Charl  and  ■W-paer 

■      >f  Socitty  MaMe-Up",        FREE 

1-11-19 
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that's  what 
women  say 

of  new  GLAZO 


So  lovely,  so  superior,  that 
old-type  polishes  are  OUT 

EVERYWHERE,  women  are  hailing  new 
Glazo  as  the  perfect  beauty  "find"  for 
fingertips.  They're  thrilled  with  Glazo's 
amazing  new  formula— so  superior  to  old- 
type  polishes  in  its  richness  of  lustre,  its 
longer  wear  and  ease  of  application. 

New  Glazo  wears  several  extra  days,  with 
no  chipping,  peeling  or  cracking  to  dis- 
turb its  shimmering  charm.  It  scorns  streak- 
ing, flows  on  every  nail  with  glorious  even- 
ness of  color.  And  evaporation  has  been 
so  reduced  that  your  polish  is  usable  down 
to   the  last   brushful. 

Glazo  brings  to  your  fingertips  a  wide 
range  of  exclusive,  fashion-approved  colors 
—and  Ik  sure  to  see  those  stunning  "misty- 
reds!'"— Glazo  Suntan,  Poppy  Red  and 
Russet.  Glazo  Manicure  Preparations  are 
now  only  20  cents  each. 


GLAZO 


2©  CENTS 

(25  cent*  in  Canada) 


And  you  should  cut  down  on  your  food  before 
you  start  it.  Get  your  stomach  accustomed  to 
less  food.  The  general  reducing  diet  which 
I'm  going  to  give  you — the  diet  you  must  stick 
to  for  the  other  four  days  of  the  week — is  a 
good  diet  to  follow  for,  say,  two  weeks  before 
you  begin  your  three  buttermilk  days. 

Here  it  is:  Breakfast.  Small  glass  of  grape- 
fruit or  orange  juice.  Or  dish  of  berries — no 
cream.  Slice  of  thin  melba  or  whole-wheat 
toast  with  a  little  honey,  no  butter.  Cup  of 
black  coffee,  no  sugar. 

COR  luncheon:  Large  glass  of  tomato  juice  or 
'  a  clear  vegetable  soup  Big  green  salad 
Watercress,  lettuce,  romaine  and  such,  with 
lemon  juice  dressing.  Whole-wheat  toast — one 
slice — if  you  desire.  Tea,  hot  or  iced,  with 
lemon,  no  sugar.  Cup  custard  or  sherbet — no 
ice  cream.  In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon: 
Another  glass  of  tomato  juice  or  a  raw  apple. 
For  dinner:  Fresh  fruit  cup  or  small  slice 
of  melon.  Very  small  piece  of  broiled  meat 
.  .  or  roasted  meat.  Anything  except  pork. 
Remember,  eat  very  little  meat  if  you  wish 
to  get  along  better  with  your  breast  reducing. 
A  big  helping  of  two  green  vegetables.  A  little 
butter  put  on  after  the  food  is  removed  from 
the  fire.  Boiled  new  potatoes  (1)  or  a  baked 
one.  Eat  very  little  of  the  mealy  part,  but  eat 
all  the  skin.  Green  salad.  Sprinkle  it  with 
chopped  parsley,  which  you  should  eat,  not 
just  look  at — it's  good  for  you.  Dessert:  fruit 
gelatine,  baked  apple — no  cream,  fresh  or 
stewed  fruit — likewise  no  cream,  and  if  it's 
stewed  fruit  pour  off  the  gooey  syrup.  Black 
coffee,  if  you  desire. 

A  caution:  Watch  your  liquids  carefully 
Don't  go  thirsty,  but  don't  drink  water  with 
your  meals.  Beside  the  glass  in  the  morning, 
two  large  glasses  a  day  are  plenty.  You  get 
additional  water  from  the  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Now  have  you  got  that  straight?  Three 
days  a  week  on  the  buttermilk  diet.  The  other 
four  days  on  the  general  reducing  diet.  And 
keep  it  up.  It  will  take  a  little  time,  but  if 
you'll  follow  my  instructions  your  breasts  will 
soon  be  the  size  you  want  them. 

Here's  an  exercise  that  I  want  you  to  do 
along  with  your  diet.  It  will  strengthen  the 
muscles  of  the  breasts  and  keep  them  from 
sagging.  Get  an  umbrella,  broom  or  yard- 
stick. Stand  straight.  Hold  the  stick  horizon- 
tally across  the  body.  Arms  to  the  sides.  Now 
raise  the  arms  straight  out  in  front  of  you,  and 
continue  on  up  until  your  arms  are  straight 
above  your  head,  with  the  broom  still  in  a 
horizontal  position.  Stretch  as  high  as  you 
can.  Now,  as  you  bend  your  arms  at  the  el- 
bows, bring  the  broom  down  behind  your  head 
until  it  passes  the  neck  and  is  across  the  back 
of  your  shoulders.  This  will  force  you  to  keep 
your  shoulders  back.  Now  follow  the  same 
course  back  to  the  first  position.  Do  this  in 
front  of  a  mirror  and  concentrate  on  those 
muscles  running  from  the  shoulders  to  the  top 
of  the  breast.  Do  it  every  day — ten  times  at 
first,  working  up  to  twenty. 

What  generally  goes  with  a  heavy  bust? 
Right— fat.  pudgy  upper  arms.  And  here's 
uh.it  to  do  about  that.  The  general  reducing 
diet  will  help  you  slim  down  generally.  And 
lun's  a  honey  of  an  exeri 

Stand  facing  the  wall.  Your  shoes  should 
be  off.  Reach  up  the  wall  as  high  as  you  can — 
stand  on  tiptoe  and  stretch,  stretch.  Now, 
with  your  fingertips  pressed  just  as  high  as 
they  can  possibly  be,  ooze  down  and  try  to  put 
your  heels  on  the  floor  without  moving  the 


position  of  your  hands.  You  can't  do  it  at 
first,  maybe.  But  stick  to  it.  The  point  is  to 
stretch  and  break  that  fat  away  from  the  upper 
arms.  It  is  more  effective  if  you  can  get  some- 
one to  hold  you  by  the  wrists  while  you  do 
this.  Make  whoever  does  it.  hold  the  wrists 
tightly,  so  you  won't  move  the  hands. 

So  many  women  have  too  much  rear.  So 
many  girls,  who  normally  would  take  a  size 
sixteen  dress,  must  either  let  out  the  skirt 
seams  of  a  sixteen  or  buy  an  eighteen  and 
worry  about  making  the  shoulder  line  fit. 
And  how  often  do  we  hear  the  cry,  "I'd  like 
to  get  my  hips  down,  but  if  I  do  go  on  a  diet, 
all  the  flesh  comes  off  my  face."  Phooey! 
Not  with  my  diet.  Naturally  if  you  starve 
yourself,  of  course  your  face  will  be  pinched  and 
haggard  and  sour  looking.  But  my  method 
gives  you  plenty  to  eat.  while  slimming  you 
down  all  over.  And  your  face  will  be  firm  and 
lovely.  Above  all,  you'll  beam  with  the  joy 
of  living. 

DUT  to  get  on  with  the  other  beams — the 
^ broad  ones.  Do  this:  Sit  on  the  floor  with 
legs  stretched  out  in  front  of  you.  You're 
going  to  do  the  "fanny  walk."  Keeping  the 
legs  stiff,  raise  them  slightly  off  the  floor — and 
keep  them  off  the  floor.  Use  your  hands  only 
to  balance  your  body.  Xow  begin  to  hitch 
yourself  along  on  the  floor  by  swinging  the  legs 
over  to  the  left,  and  as  you  do  this  roll  over 
on  the  left  hip.  Then  swing  the  legs  over  to 
the  right  and  roll  over,  on  the  right  hip.  Re- 
member, keep  the  legs  off  the  floor  and  the 
knees  stiff.  What  you're  really  doing  is  walk- 
ing in  a  sitting  position.  Walk  back  and  forth 
across  the  floor  in  this  manner  at  least  six 
times  .  .  .  increase  to  ten. 

A  word  about  girdles,  while  you're  on  the 
hip  subject.  All  the  time,  except  when  you're 
exercising  and  sleeping,  wear  a  good  girdle.  I 
said  a  good  one.  If  you're  big  in  the  hips,  a 
little  wisp  of  a  thing  or  a  pair  of  lastex  panties 
won't  do.  Get  one  with  some  body  to  it — 
properly  fitted.     Snug,  but  not  tight. 

Another  hip  tip:  When  we're  standing, 
stand  still.  Stand  on  both  feet.  Don't  let  one 
knee  have  the  bends  so  that  your  hips  look 
lopsided.  You  can  cheat  a  couple  of  inches 
on  the  breadth  of  the  hip  line,  if  you'll  keep 
your  feet  and  legs  together  and  pull  in  as  if 
you  expected  a  good  kick. 

And  one  more  thing.  I  don't  care  what 
state  your  figure  is  in.  Make  it  talk.  Use  your 
body  to  the  best  advantage.  While  you're 
slimming,  you  can  give  the  impression  of  hav- 
ing a  much  better  figure  than  you  actually  have 
if  you'll  remember  to  stand  straight.  Chin  up, 
shoulders  back  and  move  along  with  an  easy 
smooth  gait.  Don't  for  goodness  sake,  swing 
the  rear  from  here  to  there  and  back  to  here 
again.  That's  a  Harlow  trick  she  uses  for 
those  tough  baggages  she  plays  on  the  screen. 

It's  0.  K.  for  that  purpose,  but  awful  for 
street  weai 

Now  that'll  be  all  for  today,  children.  Auj 
Wiederseht  n! 


Don't  hesitate  to  write  to  me.  Your  prob- 
lems arc  just  os  important  to  me  as  a 
movie  star's,  and  I  want  to  give  you  the 
right  dope  for  you.  Yes,  it's  free.  Just 
address,  Madame  Sylvia,  .  <>  Photo- 
i'i  w,  7751  Sunset  Boulevard,  Holly- 
wood, California.  Be  sure  to  enclose 
a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope. 
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THE  POLITICAL  SPENDTHRIFTS 
have  hidden  your  tax  bills  for  years. 
You  aren't  supposed  to  know  that.  You 
are  supposed  to  think  the  rich  pay  most  of 
the  taxes.     They  do  pay  heavy  taxes. 

But  you  pay,  too  ...  in  HIDDEN 
taxes.  Look  at  your  next  pay  check.  Let's 
say  it's  $24.  Take  out  \^  for  national, 
state  and  local  government  costs.  That  $8 
is  your  weekly  share. 

If  you  make  $30,  your  weekly  bill  is 
$10.  If  you  make  $100  a  week,  your  share 
of  government  expense  is  $33,  because 
government  spending  now  equals  nearly  Y% 
of  all  we  all  make.  There  are  53  taxes  in 
every  loaf  of  bread.  40%  to  60%  of  your 
gasoline  money  goes  for  taxes. 

WHAT  TO  DO 

Your  clothes  are  taxed  before  you  buy  them. 
Everything  you  use  is  weighted  down  with 
taxes  .  .  and  billions  of  tax  dollars  are 
wasted  by  careless,  irresponsible  office- 
holders. We  need  lawmakers  who  insist  on 
ECONOMY. 

Big  tax  cuts  could  be  made  just  by  cut- 
ting out  wastes.  We  could  have  good 
government,  all  necessary  relief,  more  good 


roads!  Only  you  can  force  the  WASTERS 
to  quit  throwing  your  money  away. 
First,  make  this  resolution: 

"I  RESOLVE  to  oppose  every  present 
officeholder  who  cannot  prove  to  me 
that  he  has  used  all  his  influence  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  government." 

Now  resolve  to  keep  it!  Remember  it 
when  you  vote.  You  have  all  the  power. 
You  can  oust  the  political  spendthrift. 

ACT  TODAY 

Don't  wait.  You  can  stop  extravagance 
QUICKLY!  Write  these  3  letters  and  mail 
them  today: 

One  to  your  MAYOR  (or  the  County 
Clerk,  if  you  live  in  the  country).  One 
to  your  GOVERNOR.  One  to  the 
PRESIDENT. 

Write  only  one  sentence  in  each  letter 
and  sign  your  name  and  address.  Say: 
"I  WANT  THE  COST  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT REDUCED!" 

BUT  DO  IT  TODAY!  It's  your  job 
You  alone  can  protect  yourself.  Don't  fail. 
Let  the  spenders  know  their  game  is  up 
Let's  all  pull  together.  Help  us  to  give 
America  back  to  the  people 


U)juh  thiA  kJtJbA  today! 

"I  want  the  cost 
of  Government 


REDUCED! 


,1 


MAIL 
COPIES 
OF  IT  TO: 


1.  Your   Mayor     or  you 
County  Clerk) 

2.  Your  Governor 

3.  The   President   of  the 
United  States 


REGISTER  — VOTE  — Give  your 
support  to  candidates,  regardless 
of  party,  who  WILL  cut  the  waste 
out  of  government. 

Space  for  this  message  is  provided  by    Photoplay 
because  of  a  firm  conviction  that  a  reduced  cost  of  government  is  vital  to  the  interests  of  all  its  readers 
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By     KATHLEEN     HOWARD 


ADRIAN  has  surpassed  himself  in  the 
clothes  Garbo  will  wear  in  "Camille." 
A  breath-takingly  beautiful  evening  coat 
is  worn  in  the  opera  sequence.  It  is  of  pale 
apricot  and  gold  metal  cloth  with  a  great 
border  of  sable  which  sweeps  round  the  train, 
forms  the  collar  and  cuffs.  At  intervals,  back 
of  this  border,  are  gold  bullion  motifs  embroid- 
ered on  the  metal  cloth,  and  enriched  by  large 
cut  rhinestones.  Garbo  wears  this  over  a 
simple  evening  gown. 

There  is  a  new  evening  cape  idea  in  a  black 
silk  velvet  triangle  which  is  worn  over  a  high- 
necked,  long-sleeved  black  velvet  dress.  The 
deepest  point  of  the  cape  touches  the  floor  in 
the  back  and  the  two  other  ends  of  the  triangle 
fall  from  the  shoulders  down  the  front.  It  is 
edged  with  three-inch  black  silk  fringe.  The 
dress  is  trimmed  in  black  silk  cord  bowknots 
with  two  tassel  ends.  These  start  at  the  waist 
in  both  the  back  and  front  of  the  bodice  and 
spread  up  to  the  shoulders,  continuing  down 
the  back,  where  they  taper  to  the  waist. 

THE  hats  worn  in  this  picture  have  a  great 

many  points  of  interest.  Several  of  them 
have  across  the  back  of  the  head  a  double  frill 
of  lace  which  hangs  to  the  nape.  Some  of  the 
wide  brimmed  hats  are  edged  with  frills  of 
finest  lace  in  four-inch  w  idth.  Miss  Garbo 
also  has  a  tulle  turban,  not  of  the  close  wrapped 
Persian  variety,  but  ballooning  out  at  the  back 
Underneath  the  tulle,  diamond  ornaments 
gleam.  Adrian  feels  that  the  hats  in  this 
picture  may  have  even  more  influence  than 
the  gowns. 

The  jewelry  is  important  and  beautiful.  I 
saw  a  necklace  he  has  designed,  made  of  square 
emeralds  of  large  size  with  large  pearls  be- 
tween them.  Tiny  diamond  leaves  give  high- 
lights, and  wheat  beards  made  of  dull  silver 
flare  at   intervals  from  the  jewels. 

Quite  new  is  a  comb  Miss  Garbo  will  wear 
across  I  lie  back  of  her  coiffure.  It  is  between 
three  and  four  inches  deep,  curves  round  the 
back  of  the  head  and  is  studded  with  emeralds. 
Another  necklace  is  of  diamond  stars  and 
crescents   with   matching  earrings. 

I  asked  Adrian  just  what  he  thought  the 
Camillc  influence  would  be  on  clothes.  "It  is 
difficult  to  say,"  he  answered.  "The  picture 
will  probably  not  be  released  until  around 
Christmas  and  it  will  depend  upon  what  the 
newest  silhouette  i-  at  that  time.  In  other 
words,     if     flic     crinoline     influence,     with     its 

accompanying     details,     is     in     the     fashion 

picture  at    that    lime,   then   further  novel   ideas 

may  be  added  bj  this  film.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  these  styles  ma\  be  too  early  or 
loo  late  to  influence  fashion,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  hats.  The  hat  picture  is  always 
flexible." 

lie   went    on   to  cite  how   the   "Romeo   and 


Juliet"  fashion  tie-up  was  not  advantageously 
timed  because  we  had  already  had  the  Ren- 
aissance  influence.  "Anna  Karenina,"  also, 
did  not  fit  into  the  dress  designing  world  at 
the  moment  of  its  launching.  But  Adrian 
feels,  as  I  do,  that  it  is  often  impossible  to 
predict  the  influence  of  an  important  film  as 
the  past  has  proved  that  no  one  can  tell  what 
the  Paris  reaction  will  be  to  it.  It  has  often 
happened  that  Paris  has  been  inspired  by  the 
clothes  in  a  major  film  and  has  developed  this 
inspiration. 

These  trends,  in  turn,  are  reflected  in  New 
York,  and  so  we  have  the  Hollywood,  Paris, 
America  tie-up. 

COR    Joan    Crawford,    in    her    new    picture 
"Love  on   the   Run,"    Adrian    has    designed 
ultra  modern  clothes. 

I  saw  one  street  dress  consisting  of  a  gray 
woolen  skirt,  white  blouse  and  bolero  of  gray 
Persian  lamb.  Revers  of  large  size  folded  back 
sharply  in  the  front  of  the  jacket,  showing  the 
blouse.  A  collar,  like  a  man's  coat  collar,  was 
of  black  velvet  which  added  the  dramatic 
accents  Adrian  loves.  He  has  a  new  line  for  a 
swagger  coat  in  one  of  mustard  colored  wool, 
trimmed  with  a  long  shawl  collar  of  lynx.  This 
coat  is  longer  in  the  back  than  in  the  front. 
The  edge  of  it  ripples  below  the  lynx  in  a  taper- 
ing line  to  the  back,  which  swirls  out  smartly. 
Miss  Crawford  wears  this  over  a  mustard 
colored  suit  with  a  black  velvet  collar  for 
strength. 

A  XOTHER  new  line  is  shown  in  a  black 
broadtail  cape,  which  has  wide  shelf 
shoulders.  The  cape  fastens  at  the  neck  and 
from  there  is  cut  away  over  the  arms  to  a  point 
in  the  back  which  comes  almost  to  the  knees. 
With  it  are  worn  great  gauntlet  gloves  of  broad- 
tail, edged  with  wide  bands  of  silver  fox.  So 
important  and  flared  are  these  gloves  that  they 
overlap  the  edge  of  the  cape  and  look  as 
though  they  were  incorporated  in  it. 

With  this  Miss  Crawford  wears  a  black 
wool  dress  of  simple  cut  which  has  two  very 
large  leaves  of  gold  bullion  embroidered  on 
the  chest.  She  will  carry  a  purse  made  with  a 
silver  fox  front  and  a  broadtail  back. 

Orry  Kelly  is  most  interested  in  the  Persian 
influence.  In  "Stolen  Holiday,"  starring  Kay 
Francis,  he  has  a  group  of  Persian  inspired 
costumes  which  are  perfect. 

Kelly  believes  that  we  have  gone  far  enough 
with  the  straight  line  Grecian  influence  and  he 
welcomes  the  drapery  below  the  knees.  He 
considers  the  contrast  of  soft  Persian  drapery 
for  the  dress  worn  with  the  tailored  coat  to  be 
a  significant  trend. 

The  severe  tailoring  of  the  long  coats  with 
tailored  set-in  sleeves  over  the  flaring  skirt 
certainly  is  most  flattering  to  a  tall  woman. 
The  il  milled  under,  harem  type  of  skirt.  Kelly 
believe-.  is  hard  to  wear,  so  he  has  given  only 
an  indication  of  this  between  the  feet  drapery 
in  front,  slitting  the  material  to  allow    the  feet 

to  appear,  up  to  the  ankles,  or  higher,  and 
allowing  a  longer  panel  of  the  material  to  form 
a  tram  in  the  back. 

DICH  metal  cloths  in  Persian  design  have 
^been  used  to  make  the  dress  proper  in  one 
version  of  this  trend.  Over  it  is  worn  a  long, 
severely    simple    coat,    lined    with    the    metal 

cloth. 

A  tightly  swathed  turban  of  black  crepe 
completes  the  Persian  effect,  Kelly  is  using 
these  turbans  both  with  street  afternoon  and 
evening  costumes. 

lie  has  also  made  a  coal  of  heavy  black 
velvet    along   these   same   lines,   only    that    the 
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sleeves  are  closely  embroidered  with  large 
small  pearls. 

The  rich  surface  thus  achieved  is  enhanced 
by  being  caught  at  intervals  into  puckers  the 
length  of  the  sleeve.  This  bulk  contrasts  with 
the  straight,  svelte  line  of  the  coat,  which 
comes  below  the  knees. 

These  gowns  by  Orry  Kelly  are  not  only 
excellent  cinema  material;  they  may  be  worn 
by  any  woman  with  a  flair  for  individuality 
and  chic. 

IRENE'S  recent  fashion  showing  at  Bullock's 
'Wilshire  was  a  rendezvous  for  picture  stars. 
Miss  Waterbury  and  I  sat  beside  Norma 
Shearer.  Across  the  room  from  us  were 
Dolores  del  Rio,  Virginia  Bruce  and  Fay 
Wray. 

Miss  Shearer  scanned  every  model,  with 
one  eye  on  Miss  del  Rio,  to  watch  her  re- 
action, for  stars  hate  to  repeat  each  other's 
dresses.  As  an  olive  green  crinkled  crepe 
daytime  dress  was  shown  us,  Miss  Shearer 
said  she  wanted  to  try  it  on. 

"What  about  you,  Dolores?"  she  asked, 
with  her  unfailing  gracious  courtesy.  "No,  no 
good  for  my  skin!"  answered  Miss  del  Rio. 

Irene  has  done  lots  of  circular  skirts  both 
for  day  and  evening  wear.  Those  that  are  not 
circular  have  the  fullness  bunched  to  the  front, 
although  in  suits  there  is  a  slight  back  flare 
to  the  skirt. 

A  novelty  was  white  monkey  fur  used  as  a 
cape  for  a  street  dress.  Irene  is  also  using 
this  in  Mae  West's  new  picture  "Go  West, 
Young  Man." 

It  is  new  to  use  this  particular  off-white 
fur  with  clothes  so  simple  as  to  be  almost 
in  the  sports  category. 

I  LOVED  a  wrap-over  black  silk  velvet 
princess  coat  or  coat  dress,  made  with  a  very 
flared  skirt,  standing  collar  and  long  close 
sleeves  in  Cossack  style.  With  it  was  worn  a 
high  peaked  Persian  turban  in  black,  with  a 
roll  of  material  curving  round  the  head. 

Irene  bands  many  of  her  wide  skirts  with 
silver  fox  or  cross  fox. 

For  evening  she  has  used  much  stiff  silk 
velvet,  magnificent  lames,  notably  one  in 
moonlight,  opalescent  moire  weaves,  Persian 
lames,    chiffon,    and    crepes. 

For  tweeds  she  likes  the  yellowed  greens 
and  shows  them  with  matching  hats  of  felt. 
An  afternoon  dress  was  in  black  cloque  cire. 
in   coat   dress   stvle. 


WHAT  EVERY  WOMAN 
KNOWS— 

that  svelte  and  charming  Carole 
Lombard's  clothes,  designed  by 
Travis  Banton,  have  always  been 
the  very  height  of  smartness.  In 
next  month's  PHOTOPLAY  you 
will  want  to  see  the  full-color  por- 
trait of  Carole  in  her  new  black 
evening  ensemble.  With  its  scarlet 
and  silver  jacket  it  is  simply  stun- 
ning. Don't  miss  this  and  other 
timely  fashions  in  December 

PHOTOPLAY 

On   the    Newsstands    November   10th 
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CLARA  OGILVIE 


World  Authority  on 

HR1R 

TELLS  WHAT  TO  DO  WITH 
SUMMER- RAVAGED  TRESSES 

"No  matter  how  vigorous  your  hair,  when 
it  has  been  pawed  all  summer  by  sun,  sea- 
breeze,  and  salt  water,  it  just  can't  take  it. 
It  must  be  reconditioned,  to  bring  back  its 
rightful  lustre  and  healthy  vigor. 

"It  doesn't  mean  a  lot  of  work  and  worry 
and  expense,  either.  Here  are  four  steps: 
(1)  Daily  Cleansing,  (2)  Daily  Brushing, 
(3)  Daily  Massage,  and  (4)  Fortnightly 
Shampooing.  You  can  do  all  these  at  home, 
for  a  few  cents  a  day. 

"Be  sure,  however,  that  you  cleanse  with 
the  tonic  proper  for  your  specific  hair  con- 
dition (dry,  oily,  fading,  falling,  or  con- 
taining dandruff).  Be  sure  that  the  brush 
is  right,  with  long  flexible  bristles,  giving 
the  proper  rhythm. 

"Ogilvie  Sisters'  RECONDITIONING 
OIL  is  the  most  effective,  luxurious  hot  oil 
shampoo  I  know.  We  made  it  that  way. 

"Follow  my  advice,  and  you'll  get  re- 
sults. Write  to  me  personally  about  your 
hair  problem.  Ask  for  instructive  booklet 
at  any  Toilet  Goods  or  Drug  Counter,  or 
at  one  of  our  fine  salons  where  our  treat- 
ments are  given.  Consultation  is,  of  course, 
without  charge." 

©qi&ute,  Si6t&M 

604  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
2  3  Hue  dc  la  Paix,  Paris  Canada 


Hollywood's  Newest 

Wedding 


The  marriage  of  Maureen  O'Sul- 
livan  and  John  Farrow  in  St 
Monica's  Church  was  the  cul- 
mination oi  one  of  the  town's 
sweetest  courtships.  They  had 
waited  two  years  for  a  Papal 
dispensation.  Maureen,  always  a 
delight  on  the  screen,  never 
looked  as  beautifully  happy  as 
she  did  in  her  wedding  gown. 
The  reception  was  held  at  Loretta 
Young's,  where  the  bride  cut  the 
cake  (middle)  for  Sally  Blane,  ma- 
tron of  honor,  Ainsworth  Morgan, 
Hon.  Michael  Tandy,  British  Con- 
sul, who  was  best  man.  Major 
Bodley,  the  groom.  Alan  Mowbray, 
and  Anita  Louise.  (Top)  The  flower 
girl  and  ring  bearer  were  Joan 
and  Johnny  Morgan.  (Below)  The 
groom  and  his  ushers  take  a  bow 
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Script  Girls  Prefer 
Husbands 

[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  65  ] 

The  next  few  days  were  like  a  fantastic 
dream  to  Sue.  Everybody  was  exceptionally  nice 
to  her.  A  new  confidence  began  to  surge  in  her 
veins.  She  was  beginning  to  believe  that  these 
happenings,  seemingly  out  of  the  "Arabian 
Nights,"  were  actually  true. 

She  saw  Paul  Elsmere  every  day.  He  was 
busy,  he  said,  on  the  new  script.  She  was 
thrilled  beyond  words  and  excited.  She 
frequently  sat  by  her  window,  at  night,  dream- 
ing over  what  lay  in  store  for  her;  and  it  was 
then  that  she  saw  Paul  Elsmere  and  Alma 
Allen. 

They  would  meet  and  disappear  into  the 
night,  to  stroll  back  hours  later.  A  faint  con- 
tempt for  both  of  them  grew  within  her.  It 
made  her  obscurely  angry.  She  gradually 
convinced  herself  that  she  hated  Paul  Elsmere. 
She  was  grateful,  of  course,  for  the  future  he 
had  opened  to  her;  but  as  a  man — her  lips 
compressed  fastidiously. 

Nightly,  in  the  living  room  below  in  his 
gold  brocaded  mandarin  robe,  with  the  awe- 
struck guests  fawning  around  him,  he  held  the 
center  of  the  stage  dramatizing  himself.  He 
had  an  amazing  brilliance  of  wit,  a  facile 
tongue,  a  wide,  arrogant  learning.  His  sensa- 
tional success  had  made  him  the  oracle  of  the 
theatrical  world,  and  his  versatility  was  little 
short  of  genius. 

1  ATE  one  night,  after  Sue  had  gone  to  bed, 
'—there  had  been  some  disturbance  below, 
audible  in  the  country  quietude  She  heard 
Paul  Elsmere's  voice,  Alma  Allen's,  Kessler's, 
Bill  Lederer's,  and  the  angry  tones  of  Ricardo 
De  Soto.     It  sounded  like  violent  quarreling. 

Later  still,  there  was  the  sound  of  a  viciously 
driven  motor,  the  whining  of  abused  gears, 
then  silence.  She  wondered  what  it  was  all 
about,  and  then  fell  asleep. 

In  the  morning  she  asked  Bill  what  had 
happened.     He  evaded  the  question. 

"I  heard  a  quarrel,"  she  said.  "You  were 
in  it,  Bill— " 

"Me?"  he  denied  indignantly.  "I  should 
say  not!  I — well,  if  you  must  know — Elsmere 
and  Ricardo  had  a  little  too  much  Scotch  on 
board.     They  had  a  row — and  I  stopped  it." 

"I  see,"  she  nodded.  Elsmere,  the  skilled 
boudoir  tactician,  had  probably  been  dis- 
covered by  Alma's  husband;  perhaps  called  to 
time.  It  gave  her  a  faint  nausea  to  con- 
template. She  found  that  Ricardo  had  re- 
turned to  town.  That,  she  concluded,  must 
have  been  him  driving  away  so  furiously  last 
night. 

THE  next  day,  Alma  too,  left  for  Holly- 
'  wood.  Subsequently,  Paul  Elsmere  and  Sol 
Kessler  held  innumerable  conferences,  and 
both  of  them  were  grave  with  a  noticeable  por- 
tent. Swift  undercurrents,  Sue  felt,  were 
flowing  beneath  the  casual  surface  of  conver- 
sation and  banter;  some  quality  of  unrest 
filled  the  place.  Even  Bill  was  brusque  and 
silent.  The  next  afternoon  he  announced  that 
he  was  leaving. 

"Got  to  get  Peggy  started,"  he  said.  "The 
script  is  ready  and  I  can't  loaf  here.  Sorry  I 
can't  have  you  in  the  cast,  Duchess,  but  I 
guess  you  were  meant  for  better  things  than 
second  parts.     Hasta  la  vista,  kid!" 

There  was  a  beach  party  that  night  on  the 
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for  TkiPLB  Protection 


The  sides  of  Kotex  are  cushioned  in  a 
special,  soft,  downy  cotton  to  prevent 
chafing  and  irritation.  Thus  Wondersoft 
Kotex  provides  lasting  comfort  and  free- 
dom. But  sides  only  are  cushioned  —  the 
center  surface  is  free  to  absorb. 


£&s*t 


Kotex  has  a  special  "Equalizer"  center 
whose  channels  guide  moisture  evenly 
the  whole  length  of  the  pad.  Gives 
"body"  but  not  bulk— prevents  twisting 
and  roping.  The  filler  of  Kotex  is  5 
TIMES   more   absorbent   than   cotton. 


The  rounded  ends  of  Kotex  are  flattened 
and  tapered  to  provide  absolute  invisi- 
bility. Even  the  sheerest  dress,  the  closest- 
fitting  gown,  reveals  no  tell-tale  wrinkles. 


3  TYPES  OF   KOTEX  ALL  AT  THE    SAME   LOW   PRICE  —  Regular, 
Junior,    and    Super  —  for    different    women,    different    days. 


WONDERSOFT  KOTEX 


A  SANITARY  NAPKIN 

made  from  Cellucotton  (not  cotton) 
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FOR  FASHIONABLE  CURVES 


mOLDS 

tv 


FOR  THE  JUNIOR  FIGURE 

MOLDS  can  take  a  figure  without  lines  . . . 
and  give  it  the  graceful  curves  that  feature 
the  current  Fashions.  MOLDS  by  FLEXEES 
is  a  feathery  bit  of  figure-forming  magic 
. . .  smooth,  snug,  and  as  friendly  to  con- 
stant tubbing  as  a  good  handkerchief. 
Made  of  lacey  LASTIQUE ...  lovely  to 
look  at  and  easy  to  wear.  At  good  stores 
everywhere.  Garment  illustrated  $5. 
Other  MOLDS  $3.50  to  $7.50. 

ARTISTIC    FOUNDATIONS,   Int.. 

417    FIFTH    AVENUE,    NEW    YORK    CITY 
•         *********** 


sands;  and  a  fire.  Later  the  guests,  in  elabo- 
rate lounging  pajamas,  sat  around  the  living 
room  and  talked  in  lazy  relaxation,  sipping 
their  drinks. 

Behind  Sue,  Kessler's  peevish  voice  said: 
"You  can't  buy  him  off.  It's  not  money  he's 
after.  And  we  can't  afford  a  messy  lawsuit, 
God  knows!" 

Paul  Elsmere's  low  voice  murmured  some- 
thing inaudible. 

Quite  inadvertently  Sue  distinctly  heard 
Kessler's  reply. 

"  You  don't  know  this  business  like  I  do, 
Elsmere.  Any  bad  publicity  would  be  fatal. 
Do  you  want  the  Hays'  office  to  get  busy 
with  the  morality  clause?  Huh!  It  would 
kill  the  biggest  box  office  in  years!  And  the 
Purity  Legion!  I  tell  you,  I  gotta  do  some- 
thing—  '  His  voice  trailed  away  and  was  lost 
under  the  laughter  of  those  guests  surrounding 
Sue.  She  dismissed  Kessler's  conversation 
from  her  mind,  never  dreaming  it  could  have 
any  bearing  on  her  life. 

C  EVERAL  nights  later,  unable  to  sleep,  a- 
^  thrill  with  the  prospect  of  realizing  her  most 
ambitious  dreams,  Sue  sat  by  her  window. 
She  watched  a  theatrical  moon  flood  the  world 
with  an  eerie,  white  veneer.  The  indescribable 
freshness  and  sweetness  of  blossoming  summer 
was  in  the  quiet  air,  the  soft  "hush!"  of  the 
surf. 

The  flint  fragrance  of  the  gardens  filled  the 
air  with  a  tapestry  of  living  perfume.  It  was 
late.  All  the  guests  had  gone  to  bed.  She  had 
a  sudd;n  urge  to  go  down  into  the  garden  and 
revel  in  its  freshness. 

She  threw  a  silk  robe  over  her  pajamas  and 
stole  down  the  dark  stairs.  She  passed  through 
the  foyer  of  the  combination  game  and  draw- 
ing room,  and  paused  irresolutely.  From  the 
far  music  room  came  the  faint  notes  of  a 
piano. 

On  impulse,  she  walked  to  the  door  and 
looked  in,  wondering  who  would  be  playing 
so  late  at  night.  It  was  Paul  Elsmere,  intent 
over  the  keys,  under  the  soft  light  of  a  single 
electric  bulb  in  a  shaded  lamp  near  him.  He 
looked  up  and  saw  her. 

"Hello,  Sue!"  he  said.  "There's  a  melody 
that's  been  bothering  me  for  days.  I'm  trying 
to  find  it.  I  always  work  best  at  night.  Come 
in  and  contribute  a  little  inspiration,  will  you?  " 

He  didn't  wait  for  an  answer.  He  turned  to 
the  piano,  his  long,  artistic  fingers  sweeping 
the  keyboard  with  the  sure  touch  of  the  master, 
the  composer  at  a  loved  instrument.  It  re- 
sponded with  a  soft,  glad  burst  of  melody, 
exotic,  fascinating. 

Curiously  she  advanced  into  the  room  and 
sat  down.  Once  or  twice  his  eyes  went  to 
hers. 

A  golden  flood  of  brilliant  chords  poured 
from  his  fingers,  like  raindrops  across  the  sur- 
face of  sunlit  waters.  Fascinated,  Sue  won- 
dered where  the  melody  came  from.  Was 
it  possible  that  any  piano  held  such  heavenly 
music?  Under  his  skilled  fingers  rollicking 
gaiety  danced  into  the  room  in  a  rioting  flood. 
He  played  as  one  inspired,  his  head  bent  in 
an  attitude  of  listening,  as  if  he  slightly 
stooped  to  catch  some  unheard,  celestial 
prompting. 

A  MIN(  »I\  sadness  wove  itself  into  the  fabric 
'  \>f  the  music;  something  that  clutched  at 
her  throat;  something  so  full  of  tears  that  she 
caught  her  breath.  She  viewed  the  gaunt 
planes  of  his  intensely  intellectual  face.  It 
seemed  to  be  illuminated  In'  some  anient  inner 
lire      Here  was  a  man  with  perceptions  line  as 


a  needle  and  delicate  as  mercury,  to  wlom 
music  was  an  emotion. 

Faintly  the  music  trailed  off,  like  a  soft 
carillon  in  a  misty  Flemish  dawn,  ineffably 
sweet  and  poignant.  He  turned  to  her  as  if 
comin;  out  of  a  trance.  "The  central  theme 
words,"  he  told  her,  "are — T  love  you.'  " 

"I  know,"  said  Sue.     "What  is  it?" 

"Something  of  my  own.  A  theme  song  for 
my  next  musical." 

"I — didn't  know  you  could  play  like  that." 
she  said  softly.  "What  a  marvelous  gift! 
But  then,  you  have  so  many." 

"Tricks,"  he  said. 

"Please,"  she  asked,  "play  something  else." 

His  eyes  narrowed  suddenly,  watering  her. 
then  he  turned  again  to  the  piano.  Softly  the 
Moonlight  Sonata  took  form,  gently,  almost 
caressingly,  and  Sue  sat  bemused,  enchanted 
When  he  finished,  her  eyes,  to  her  surprise, 
were  brimming. 

"That,"  she  whispered,  "was  too  lovely  for 
words." 

In  the  electric  silence  that  followed,  she  sat 
as  one  bewitched.  An  eerie,  green  moonbeam 
thrust  a  pale  finger  through  the  window,  and 
by  melodramatic  chance,  fell  across  her  as  she 
sat  there.  It  gave  her  the  grave  and  religious 
loveliness  of  some  young  saint. 

The  still  figure  at  the  piano  stirred.  As  le 
arose,  she  too  came  to  her  feet  in  clairvoyant 
response. 

He  swept  her  into  his  arms,  her  pliant 
warmth  and  fragrance  invading  him.  He 
kissed  her  with  a  lingering  passion,  a  checked 
ardor  that  made  her  tremble.  Her  eyes  opened 
slowly,  then  slowly  they  closed.  But  the  kiss 
continued  through  an  eternity  of  experiences. 
With  a  slight,  involuntary  movement  of  her 
shoulders,  she  pushed  him  firmly  away  and 
looked  up  at  him,  aware  of  a  frozen  moment  of 
crisis. 

I IER  blood  was  beating  in  her  ears.    An  all- 

'  'illuminating  moment  of  white  logic  drove 
home  the  stark,  unadorned  truth  that  she 
loved  this  tall,  sardonic  young  man  with  all  the 
ardor  of  her  youth  and  strength.  She  had 
never  believed  herself  capable  of  such  an 
intensity  of  emotion  and  longing  as  now  swept 
over  her. 

She  saw  his  white,  tense  face  sway  toward 
her.  and  she  raised  slim  fingers  in  prohibition. 

"No!"  she  whispered.  "Don't!    I — " 

"It's  too  late.  Sue,"  he  breathed.  Her 
name,  on  his  lips,  was  an  infinite  caress 
"Neither  of  us — can  stop  now." 

"  No,"  she  acknowledged  faintly. 

Her  mouth  was  against  his,  moist,  unbe- 
lievably sweet  and  innocent.  His  studied 
affectations  deserted  him.  He  held  her 
desperately  close,  seating  her  on  his  knees  as 
he  sat  down  on  the  couch. 

She  clung  to  him  with  a  desperate  defense- 
Iessness,  stampeded,  her  eyes  brimming. 
Over  and  over  a^ain  she  murmured:  "Darling' 
I  love  you  so.  darling!" 

He  sat  for  a  long  moment  like  a  man  in  some 
bizarre  nightmare  He  was  inconceivably 
stunned  by  the  emotion  that  contracted  his 
heart. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  fallen 
genuinely  and  terribly  in  love.  Momentarily 
he  tried  to  jeer.  He  knew  himself  for  a  vo 
luptuarv.  addicted  to  caprice  and  self-indul- 
gence. Could  this  happen  to  him?  Had 
experience  given  him  no  antitoxin  of  immunity? 
lie  hail  deliberately,  maliciously,  provoked 
this,  and  the  paradox  was  that  he  had  found 
out  something  about  himself  which  lie  did  not 
suspect — or  even  credit 
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She  lay  in  his  arms  quiescent,  and  a  slight 
shudder  ran  through  him.  An  emotion  he  had 
never  experienced  before  restrained  him.  She 
was  so  like  a  child,  defenseless,  too  innocent 
even,  to  know  that  he  had  spared  her. 

"Paul!"  she  whispered. 

"Yes,  dear?"  he  said  softly. 

"  You — love  me?  " 

"I  love  you,"  he  told  her.  His  face  was  un- 
guarded for  once,  relaxed. 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Her  eyelids 
fluttered. 

"I  never  knew,  Paul,"  she  said,  "that  such 
happiness — could  exist.     I  never  knew!" 

CHE  saw  him  look  down  at  her,  and  his  eyes 
^were  strangely  soft  and  youthful,  unbeliev- 
ably tender.    She  shivered  when  he  kissed  her. 

"Hurry!"  he  told  her  suddenly.  ''We're 
running  away — tonight!  Sue!  You  sweet, 
unbelievable  little  thing!  Will  you  marry  me 
tonight,  Sue?" 

"Tonight?"  she  whispered,  her  knees  weak 
with  an  unaccustomed  tremor.  "But — Paul! 
We're  mad — both  of  us!" 

"Of  course,"  he  agreed.  "Everyone  is — a 
little  I  think.  Tomorrow  would  be  an  anti- 
climax. I've  got  a  roadster  here.  We'll 
drive  down  to  Palm  Springs.  I'll  find  a  preach- 
er. Now,  hurry — make  no  noise.  I'll  leave  a 
note  for  Kessler." 

That  brought  something  else  to  her  mind. 
"And — Alma  Allen?"  she  asked  suddenly. 

"I  won't  pretend  to  misunderstand  you," 
he  said,  "but  it  meant  nothing."  He  dis- 
missed Alma  Allen  with  three,  trenchant 
sentences.  Alma  was  trivial;  one  of  the  un- 
important accidents  that  had  nearly  happened 
to  them. 

"I'm  asking  you  to  marry  me,"  he  finished. 
"Is  that  an  answer?"    He  kissed  her. 

"Darling!"  she  breathed.  His  tenderness 
fired  her;  everything  else  was  inconsequential. 
"I'll  be  down  in  fifteen  minutes!" 

"Good!  Meet  me  in  front  of  the  garage," 
he  instructed  swiftly.  "Take  only  what 
you'll  need  immediately.  We'll  send  for  the 
rest  later.    The  idea  is — speed!" 

She  was  gone  in  a  flash,  and  Paul  Elsmere 
sat,  his  gaunt  face  still  illuminated  by  some 
vivid  afterglow.  He  could  still  hardly  credit 
this  thunderbolt  that  had  struck  him.  Love 
then,  he  thought,  was  not  merely  a  vulgar 
myth,  a  mere  caprice  of  the  senses,  as  he  had 
always  contended. 

Suddenly  he  arose  and  went  to  his  room. 
Here  he  wrote  a  note  to  Kessler,  grinning 
sardonically  over  it.  "This,"  he  finished, 
•'will  solve  all  your  worries.  The  perfect 
answer  ''    Then  he  dressed  and  packed  a  bag. 

CUE  dressed  with  flying  fingers  that  seemed  ' 
'-'all  thumbs.     She  packed  a  hasty  bag,  and 
then  for  a  moment  she  stopped  by  the  open 
window    and    looked    out    upon    the    moon- 
bewitched  night. 

Paul's  last  kiss  was  still  warm  on  her  lips, 
and  her  senses  still  thrilled  with  remembrance. 
Life  seemed,  suddenly,  all  silver  and  breath- 
less. 

She  stood  motionless,  her  eyes  like  rain- 
washed  stars.  This,  then,  was  what  life  was 
for!  This  poignant  sweetness  that  poured 
through  her  veins. 

She  saw  Paul  walking  toward  the  garage. 
It  was  real!  It  was  actual!  She  was  eloping 
with  Paul  Elsmere — she  was  going  to  be  his 
wife! 

Suddenly  she  slipped  to  her  knees  beside  the 
bed  and  bent  her  head  in  an  incoherent  prayer. 
Then  she  picked  up  her  grip  and  noiselessly 
left  the  house. 


\tfj  «$&  vrtien  you  step  0     ^ 

<cVA  V      —  but  you  can  wear  Air  Step  Shoes  with  "Magic  0/"r» 

^  Soles"  that  turn  hard  sidewalks  into  soft  carpets 


THE 

PEBBLE  TEST 
shows  how 


AIR/STEP 

SJvocd- 


Turn 
Hard  Sidewalks 
Into 
Soft  Carpels 


Note  the  SHOCK  ABSORBING  action  of 
^  Air  Step's  "Magic  Sole" 


Walking  in  the  smart  new  Air  Step 
Shoes  is  like  walking  on  a  Ihick  pile 
carpet.  Because  Air  Step's  light  flex- 
ible "Magic  Sole"  with  its  countless 
invisible  shock-absorbing  air  spaces 
protects  you  from  all  j  oils  and  j  ar  s  that 
cause  weariness  and  fatigue.  Wear 
these  amazing  new  shoes  for  all  oc- 
casions. Begin  iodaY  io  let  the  "Magic 
Sole"  of  Air  Steps  carpet  everY  step 
You  take— keep  you  Young,  refreshed, 
vibrantlY  alive.  Air  Steps  are  sold  bY 
Dept.  Stores, ShoeStores,Buster  Brown 
and  Brownbilt  Shoe  Stores.  Write 
Dept.  K  for  new  Fall  Style  Catalog. 

Manufacturers   •   St.  Louis 

Also  manufacturers  of 
Hir  Step  Shoes  for  men 
and  BusterBrownShoes 
for  children 


SHOES 


Choose  styles  for  all  occasions 
from  the  wide  array  of  flatter- 
ing new  Air  Step  Shoes  at  your 
Step  Store  .  .  .  Unusually 
priced  at 


S5V 


SLIGHTLY   HIGHER   IN 
THE  FAR  WEST 


STEP 
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ROCHEUE   HUDSON 

20th  Century-fox  player 

soon  to  be  seen  in    "Reunion" 


stars  shine  on 


MUNSING 
WlVeaF 

Created  originally  for  Hollywood's 
brightest  stars,  "Hostess"  Pajamas 
by  Munsingwear  are  now  on  every 
.smart  woman's  "hope-list".  Fash- 
ioned of  a  glamorous  new  chenille 
fabric— exclusive  wit  h  Munsingwear 
— in  exotic  colors — exquisitely  tai- 
lored.  Munsingwear.  Minneapolis. 


An  amusing  example  of  the  theory  that  a 
girl  falls  the  second  time  for  a  man  very 
like  her  first  love.  Do  you  notice  the  great  re- 
semblance between  George  Barnes  (above), 
loan  Blondell's  first  husband,  and  Dick 
Powell      (right)     Joan's     brand     new     one? 


Paul  had  the  long  black-and-silver  roadster 
out.  She  nestled  close  to  his  rough  coat  and 
reveled  in  the  clean  odor  of  him — like  fresh 
apples  and  good  pipe  tobacco.  His  face  was 
grim  and  set  as  he  drove.  The  country  was 
visionary  under  a  waning  moon,  spectral  and 
unreal.     Sue  said  at  length: 

"Why  are  you  so  quiet,  darling?" 

I I E  pressed  her  hand  against  his  side.    That 

was  the  night  that  Paul  Elsmere  looked 
into  his  own  soul;  and  frowned  when  he  saw 
the  pure  and  shining  look  of  young  radiance  in 
Sue's  eyes. 

"I  am,"  he  told  her  deliberately,  "stunned 
by  my  own  good  fortune.  I  don't  deserve 
you,  Sue." 

"  Darling!" 

"I'm  hopeless,"  he  acknowledged.  "I'm 
cold — cynical — unreliable.  Just  no  good  at 
all,  Sue.  I'll  probably  break  your  heart. 
While  there  is  time,  consider.  You're  taking 
an  awful  chance  marrying  me." 

She  was  silent. 

"A  charming  lady  told  me  I  was  unfit  for 
marriage,"  he  insisted  savagely. 

"  Who?  "  she  demanded. 

"My — last  wife,"  he  answered.  "She  was 
my  leading  lady.  You  may  remember 
Claire  Collins.  I've  been  married  twice,  Sue 
Some  people  insist  that  it's  a  habit  with  me — 
marrying  my  leading  ladies.  I  wish  I  knew!" 
As  she  did  not  answer,  he  continued: 

"Claire  had  brains.  My  first  wife  didn't 
count.  She  belonged  to  an  impressionable 
youth.  I  can  hardly  remember  her.  You 
may  as  well  know  all  about  it,  Sue,  to  begin 
with." 

SHE-struggled  against  the  disenchantment  of 
his  statements.  "Is — all  this — necessary?" 
she  pleaded. 

He  nodded.  "You  should  know  what 
you're-  stepping  into.  Claire  said  our  failure 
was  my  fault,"  he  confessed,  in  his  keen, 
mocking  voice.  "Maybe  it  was.  Undergoing 
marriage  with  Claire  put  me  in  a  coma.  I 
forgot  the  very  semblance  of  my  pet  illusions 
When  she  divorced  me,  last  year,  I  was  ex- 
hausted by  her  secretive  and  resentful  ani- 
mosity.   I  had  to  learn  to  live  all  over  again." 

Silence  gripped   them,   then  a  curious  con 


stratnt.      The   keen   rush   of   the   night   wind 
fanned  her  hot  cheeks. 

"  If  you  have  no  real  sins  to  confess,"  said 
Sue,  bravely,  "I'll — take  the  chance." 

He  drove  silently,  in  a  rapt  gloom,  eyes 
straight  ahead.  "  You — make  me  feel  very 
humble,"  he  confessed  finally  "Also  an  un- 
usual emotion  for  me.  I  wish  to  God  I  had 
met  you  ten  years  ago  You  might  have  kept 
me  from  so  many  second-rate  and  shabby 
things,  Sue.  I  didn't  believe  girls  like  you 
really  existed — except  perhaps,  in  a  play 
wright's  imagination." 

"You  do  love  me,  don't  you?"  she  asked, 
looking  up  at  him.     "That's  important." 

"God  knows  I  do!"  he  answered  tensely. 
"That's  the  funny  part  of  it." 

"What's  funny  about  that?" 

"You  wouldn't  understand,  sweet.  You 
haven't  known  my  kind  of  hellion.  But,  I  do 
love  you,  if  there's  any  satisfaction  for  you 
in  that." 

She  answered  breathlessly:  "When  I 
think  of  living  my  life  with  you — together — 
all  the  time — I — could  cry  with  happiness 
Paul." 

"Okay!"  he  said      "And  may  God  help  us 

both:"  ' 

HAl'l.  KI.SM  ERE  woke  up  a  sleepy  Justice  of 
'the  peace  in  a  small,  unidentified  town 
and  stated,  distinctly,  that  they  wanted  to  get 
married.  Sue  sat  in  the  car  and  waited 
Finally,  Paul  came  back  and  seated  himself 
beside  her. 

"We  can't  get  married  in  California,"  he 
told  her,  starting  the  car. 

"Why  not?"  she  asked. 

"It  seems  that  there's  a  law  in  California. 
Vou   have   to  wait   three  days  " 
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Gladys  Swarthout,  in  a  smart  m'nk 
cape,  and  her  husband,  Frank  Chap- 
man, come  out  of  the  Biltmore  after 
the    dinner    for    Johannes    Poulsen 


"Then — what — "  she  began. 

He  whirled  the  long  roadster  out  into  the 
highway  again.  A  growl  of  speed  rumbled  in 
its  metal  throat. 

"That  J.  P.,"  he  told  her,  "said  that  you 
don't  have  to  wait  in  Yuma.  He  told  me  that 
there  was  an  airport  in  Glendale.  That's 
where  we're  going.  We're  catching  a  plane, 
darling!" 

THE  polychrome  heralds  of  a  new  day  were 
'  tinting  the  east  when  they  reached  the  air- 
port. 

The  only  sign  of  life  was  an  all  night  hot  dog 
stand  on  the  main  highway.  Here,  like  a 
couple  of  happy  kids  on  an  outing,  they  ate 
hamburger  sandwiches,  and  drank  coffee;  after 
which  Paul  went  to  arrange  for  a  plane. 

Thirty  minutes  later,  they  were  seated  in 
the  tiny  cabin  of  a  chartered  ship,  and  a 
grinning  aviator  was  at  the  controls.  They 
left  California  behind,  heading  straight  into 
the  magnificence  of  a  brilliant  sunrise. 

The  imperial  glories  of  the  birth  of  a  Cali- 
fornia morning  held  Sue  rapt,  fascinated  by 
its  celestial  pomp. 

She  told  herself,  secretly,  that  it  was  an 
augury — the  dawn  of  a  greater  happiness.  Her 
entire  being  seemed  to  be  concentrated  in  the 
nerves  of  her  hand,  so  acutely  was  she  aware  of 
the  firm  hand  that  was  locked  over  hers. 

HAUL  woke  up  the  license  clerk  and  took  him 
'  along  to  the  court  house,  so  there  would  be 
no  delay;  then  the  clerk  took  them  to  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace.  Sue  was  trembling  like  a 
frightened  child. 


Many  more  thrilling  experiences  are  in  store 
for  Sue  in  the  final  installment  of  this  vivid  story 
of  a  girl's  fight  for  happiness  in  Hollywood.  Be 
sure  to  follow  Iter  through  her  most  exciting  ad- 
ventures in  next  month's  number. 


- —         ctars  m  Double  Role 
"Dentyne  Stars  i  uh__ 

_lt  Mas  Mouth  we* 
Delights  Your  Taste. 


.    mm 


FOR  BETTER  BREATH  AND  TEETH.  Many  actors  and 
actresses  are  generous  in  their  praise  of  Dentyne  as  a  real  aid 
to  a  healthy  mouth  —  wholesome  breath  —  beautiful  teeth! 
The  secret?  Dentyne's  special  firmness  invites  more  vigorous 
chewing  —  gives  teeth  and  gums  healthful,  needed  exercise. 
It  tones  up  mouth  tissues  and  wakens  the  salivary  glands,  pro- 
motes natural  self-cleansing.  And  yes  —  it  does  help  your 
mouth  and  chin  keep  their  firm,  youthful  curves! 

ITS  FLAVOR  IS  A  WINNING  NOTE,  just  sweet  enough 

—  just  spicy  enough  —  Dentyne  flavor  is  perfection  itself!  Fra- 
grant —  delicious  —  lasting.  Try  it  —  discover  for  yourself  why 
it  is  the  choice  of  people  with  critical  taste.  Another  point  in 
Dentyne's  favor  is  the  smartly  flat  shape  of  the  package  —  an 
exclusive  feature  —  and  handy  as  you  please 
to  slip  into  your  pocket  or  purse. 


Keeps  teeth  white  — 

mouth  healthy 


DENTYNE 

DELICIOUS  CHEWING  GUM 
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fffan/£  ~Fre«lertcs 
PERM  AN  ENTS 


\  \  KLYN    Vr.NABI.L-: — Featured  in  North  oj  Nome 
A  Columbia  Picture 

FREDERICS  Vita-Tonic  and  Vitron  Per- 
manent Waves  may  cost  a  trifle  more  than 
"cheap"  nondescript  permanents,  but  you  will 
find,  by  actual  count,  that  more  of  your  friends 
have  Frederics  Permanents  than  any  other  kind. 
And  here  is  why: 

When  you  have  a  Frederics  Permanent  your 
hair  is  waved  "naturally" — pently.  The  deep, 
soft,  lovely  waves  and  enchanting  curls  are  radi- 
antly beautiful,  flattering,  becoming.  Easy  to 
arrange  for  day  and  evening. 

By  a  new  system  of  thermostatic  heat  control, 
Frederics  waves  your  hair  with  less  than  one- 
half  the  heat  formerly  required.  None  of  the 
natural  oils  are  extracted  from  your  hair.  That's 
why  Frederics  Permanents  last  so  much  longer 
—  why    they  are  50%  cooler. 

Beware  of  "cheap"  permanents.  These  harm- 
ful processes  contain  dangerous  and  injurious 
chemicals.  They  require  excessive  heat  which 
leaves  your  hair  harsh,  dry,  brittle  and 
unmanageable. 


Send  for  a  list  of  Au- 
thorized Frederics 
Salons  in  your  neigh- 
borhood and  our  in- 
teresting booklet, 
''There's  A  Big  Dif- 
ference in  Permanent 
Waves." 

Be  sure  that  30  or  more  of  these 
genuine  Vita-Tonic  and  Vitron 
Wrappers  are  used  on  your 
hair.  Insist  on  their  use  for  your 
own  protection!  Sample  Wrap- 
pers to  take  with  you  when 
going  for  your  Frederics  Per- 
manent will  be  sent  on  request. 
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VITA-TONIC.    VSTROH 


The  Romantic  Love  Story  of  Jeane'te  MacDonald 


and  Gene  Raymond 


I   CONTINTED   FROM  PAGE  2.? 


-.  Inc.,  235  Easl    15th  St., 
rk.  V  ^  ..  Dept.  '>  VlUi 


"Hob  and  Jeanette  might  have  (alien  in  love 
at  one  time  and  been  married  aid  ma  V  all 
those  rumor  stories  come  true,  if  it  hadn't  l>  , 
for  Jeanette's  career.  At  the  time  she  met 
Bob,  she  had  such  a  long  way  to  go,  so  much 
to  conquer.  There  was  not  room  i  i  her  life 
for  the  kind  of  love  that  causes  a  girl  to  feel 
that  all  is  well  lost  for  it!  When  Rob  entered 
the  management  business  with  Jeanette  as  his 
first  client,  that  burning  ambition  of  hers 
became  the  paramount  concern  of  his  life,  too 
They  were  two  people  absorbed,  not  in  them- 
selves, but  in  a  common  goal.  In  time,  they 
grew  used  to  the  lack  of  real  romantic  feeling 
between  them.  Their  engagement  was  broken 
two  years  ago." 

A  ND  as  for  Gene,  he,  too,  had  come  a  long 
'  *  way  alone.  In  the  years  that  Jeanette  was 
struggling  for  a  foothold  as  a  singer,  Ge  te  was 
striving  along  those  same  shoals  as  a  i  actor 
on  Broadway.  It  was  not  an  easy  path  he 
followed.  From  childhood,  he  had  been 
trained  with  the  definite  goal  of  the  theater  in 
mind.  He  had  obligations  to  meet  in  the 
support  of  his  mother  and  the  education  of 
his  younger  brother.  When  he  was  very- 
young,  twenty-one  or  twenty-two,  there  had 
been  a  serious  love  in  his  life.  Its  euling  had 
left  him  disillusioned  and  hurt.  After  that, 
girls  hadn't  mattered  importantly  along  that 
discouraging  road  between  Broadway  and 
eventual  stardom  in  Hollywood.  Occasion- 
ally, after  his  Hollywood  success,  he  had 
escorted  Janet  Gaynor  and  Mary  Brian, 
and  other  "nice  girls"  of  his  profession, 
dining  and  dancing.  It  annoyed  him  that 
these  friendships  should  be  capitalized  as 
Hollywood  romances.  For  the  most  part, 
Gene  lived  a  rather  friendless,  lonely  life  in 
Hollywood,  wanting  nothing  of  the  frills  and 
thrills  that  come  along  with  fame.  He  wanted 
only  the  opportunity  to  better  himself  in  his 
work  and  give  his  family  all  the  things  he  had 
planned  for  them. 

So  there  they  were — the  girl,  who  had  been 
too  busy  for  romance,  and  the  man,  who  had 
planned  his  life  so  carefully  without  any  com- 
plications. Two  very  wise,  and  incidentally, 
wealthy  careerists  sitting  alone  on  the  Holly- 
wood heights  pretty  doggone  satisfied  with  the 
way  things  had  gone  so  far. 

Eros  must  have  been  in  a  very  humorous 
frame  of  mind  when  he  brought  them  together 
one  night  for  the  first  time  on  the  doorstep  of 
Rozika  Dolly's  beach  house! 

It  was  not  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight  by  a 
long  shot.  Gene  and  Jeanette  are  hardly  love 
at  first  sight  people.  Mutual  embarrassment 
was  the  first  emotion  they  shared. 

They  had  not  come  to  the  party  together 
In  fact,  they  did  not  know  one  another  ex- 
cepl  by  reputation.  Yet  here  they  were  al 
ready  an  hour  late  to  a  dinner  party,  forced 
into  a  doorbell  wait  by  a  butler  who  was  un- 
commonly long  about  answering  the  door. 

There  was  that  painful  formality  between 
them  that  invariably  exists  between  celeb- 
rities who  have  never  met.  It  is  foolish  to  be 
too  formal  about  it,  and  pretend  the  actor 
you've  liked  on  the  screen  ever  since  "Zoo  in 
Budapest"  is  an  out  and  out  stranger  to  you. 
And   vet.  because  they  are  both  conventional 


to  their  finger  tips,  they  stood  and  waited  and 
pretended  not  to  notice  one  another  too  much. 

Finally,  the  door  was  opened.  "Well."  ex- 
claimed their  hostess  as  they  began  their 
duet  of  separate  apologies,  "how  nice  that 
you  came  together! " 

It  seemed  foolish  to  start  long  explanations 
that  they  hadn't  come  together,  that  they  had 
met,  only  because  of  a  very  tardy  habit  they 
seemed  to  share,  right  that  minute  on  her 
doorstep.  So  they  merely  smiled  and  followed 
her  into  the  drawing  room,  and  pop.  went  a 
camera  flashlight!  They  knew  what  that 
meant!  A  whole  raft  of  next  day's  queries 
about  Raymond  and  MacDonald  being  out 
together.  Their  smiles  were  becoming  a 
little  strained. 

Of  course,  no  one  introduced  them!    Hadn't 
they  come  together?    It  secretly  tickled  Jean- 
ette when  another  guest  came  up  and  as 
Gene  if  he  could  "do"  him  out  of  the  first 
dance  with  her! 

All  the  next  day  she  got  a  chuckle  out  of 
remembering  how  nicely  his  neck  had  red- 
dened, because  he  was  too  gallant  to  say  he 
had  no  social  obligation  to  Miss  MacDonald 
at  all.  It  wouldn't  have  been  polite,  so  he  told 
the  "rival"  he  couldn't  possibly  sacrifice  the 
dance — and  they  danced! 

She  thought  she  had  never  danced  with  a 
man  who  was  such  a  superlative  dancer.  He 
thought  there  never  was  a  girl  who  danced  like 
Jeanette.  They  danced  often  that  evening 
They  were  together  so  much  that  whe  i 
Jeanette  was  ready  to  go  home,  the  butler 
brought  Gene's  hat.  too.  He  was  going  home 
whether  he  wanted  to  or  not! 

"I  hope  you  wanted  to  go  home,  Mr.  Ray- 
mond," she  apologized  meekly  when  he  es- 
corted her  to  her  car. 

"Of  course,  Miss  MacDonald,"  he  returned 
politely,  and  went  to  find  his  own  car. 

He's  quite  nice,  she  thought.  She's  awfully 
nice,  he  thought.     And.  well,  that  was  that. 

Contrary  to  the  best  regulated  events  in 
these  matters,  he  did  not  get  her  telephone 
number  and  call  her  the  next  day.  To  Gene 
it  would  have  been  presumptuous  to  follow  u  1 
their  accidental  meeting  of  the  night  before 
Why,  they  weren't  even  properly  introduced! 
These  little  things  are  important  to  people 
like  Gene  and  Jeanette. 

CO  they  forgot  each  other,  or  almost  did, 
^until  two  weeks  later  when  they  again  met 
face  to  face  on  the  doorstep  of  Jeanette's 
lawyer,  who  happens  to  be  a  friend  of  Ge  ie's 
too.  They  nodded  and  spoke  politely,  during 
the  evening,  and  later,  neither  could  find  a 
satisfactory  reason  for  the  slight  flush  that 
colored  their  faces. 

Sometime  later  there  was  an  important  pre- 
view at  Grauman's  Chinese  Theater.  \t  just 
about  the  same  time,  over  their  respective 
dinner  tables,  they  asked  their  respective 
mothers  if  they  would  like  to  see  it.  and  it 
turned    out    they    would. 

The  preview  was  advertised  for  eight- 
thirty.  But  proverbially  late  as  they  both 
are.  it  was  exactly  one  half-hour  later,  after  the 
crowds  had  thinned  out,  that  they  bumpe  1 
into  each  other  at  the  box  office! 

This  \  i-  be  i  i  -i  i :  to  be  slightly  ridiculous! 
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Particularly  when  the  cameras  started  pop- 
ping right  and  left,  and  the  sidewalk  crowds  be- 
gan to  buzz  with:  "Look,  there's  Jeanette 
MacDonald  and  Gene  Raymond  together!" 
The  camera  boys  begged:  "Will  you  pose  here, 
Mi^  MacDonald,  Mr.  Raymond?"  It  was 
absurd,  that  was  what  it  was,  perfectly  ab- 
surd. They  suddenly  began  to  laugh  until 
they  held  their  sides. 

They  sat  together  at  the  preview,  and  if 
they'd  never  enjoyed  a  picture  quite  so  much, 
they  set  it  down  to  the  picture's  excellence. 
After  the  show  they  took  their  mothers  to 
Brown's  for  sodas,  and  Gene  asked  Jeanette 
if  -he  would  go  dancing  with  him  the  following 
evening. 

They  might  have  gone  to  the  Trocadero,  or 
to  the  Cocoanut  Grove  as  planned,  if  next  day's 
papers  hadn't  carried  enormous  pictures  of 
them  (the  ones  snapped  at  Rozika  Dolly's  and 
at  the  preview)  with  rumors  of  their  engage- 
ment! "Miss  MacDonald  and  Mr.  Raymond 
are  being  seen  together  constantly,"  the 
article  went  on.  "  Does  this  mean  the  altar 
in  sight!"  The  altar  in  sight — and  they  were 
still  calling  one  another  "Mr."  and  "Miss." 

In  order  to  avoid  more  of  those  embarrassing 
photographs,  they  dined  at  Jeanette's  home 
that  night!  As  long  as  they  live  they  will 
probably  never  forget  that  first  dinner  date! 

W/ITH  that  "engagement"  story  between 
"*  them,  they  were  suddenly  self-conscious 
again.  Even  Jeanette's  sociable  mother  couldn't 
quite  get  the  dinner  conversation  going,  and 
apparently  Gene  and  Jeanette  could  think 
of  nothing  to  say  on  their  own.  After  dinner 
things  were  even  worse.  If  they  went  out 
dancing  like  an  average  young  couple,  there 
would  be  more  of  that  embarrassing  talk,  aid 
it  seemed  silly  to  dance  to  records  in  her  draw- 
ing room. 

When  he  left  early  (it  was  about  ten-thirty) 
Jeanette  figured  she'd  probably  never  see  him 
again.  The  dinner  had  been  a  frost  (they  had 
had  eggplant  and  it  was  obvious  he  detested 
the  stuff)  and  the  evening  had  been  unbearable, 
just  sitting  there  looking  at  one  another  that 
way! 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  her  to 
know  that  Gene  was  thinking  the  same  thing, 
with  reverse  reaction!  A  fine  dinner  guest 
he'd  been!  Jeanette  was  probably  insulted 
over  the  way  he  kept  shaking  his  head  at  the 
eggplant.  And  the  way  he  just  sat  and 
gawked  at  her  after  dinner!  But  looking  at 
her  did  something  funny  to  his  heart.  He'd 
never  been  at  a  loss  for  small  talk  before — yet 
there  he  sat.  He  wondered  if  she  had  found 
him  too  dull  to  spend  another  evening  with 
him?  The  next  morning  he  called  and  invited 
her  to  the  Trocadero. 

Jeanette  was  surprised  that  he  called — after 
the  eggplant  and  everything.  Gene  was 
equally  surprised  that  she  would  go. 

At  first,  he  thought  they  were  having  an 
awfully  good  time.  They  danced  every  dance 
until  the  very  last  strain,  and  the  dinner  was 
delicious,  and  everything  was  going  wonder- 
fully, until  around  ten  o'clock  when  Jeanette 
began  to  inquire  the  time  every  quarter-hour 
or  so.  He'd  say  "half-past  ten"  or  "ten-to- 
eleven,"  then  "eleven-thirty" — gosh,  she  must 
be  terribly  bored. 

At  one  minute  past  twelve  o'clock,  Jeanette 
said:  "Let's  dance — this  is  my  birthday!" 
It  was  June  18th,  1935,  a  date  they'll  never 
forget  because  it  is  the  anniversary  of  the  be- 
ginning of  their  love  story! 

They  didn't  admit  that  to  themselves,  or 
to  each  other  until  a  long  time  later.  They 
didn't  admit  it  had  happened  to  them,  that 
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same  blinding  emotion  that  makes  the  world 
go  round,  just  as  it  has  happened  to  lovers 
from  the  beginning  of  time  and  to  all  the  people 
who  are  not  wise  and  prudent  and  careful  of 
their  emotions  like  Gene  and  Jear.ette! 

When  you  have  spent  years  constantly  on 
guard  against  just  such  a  thing  as  this  hap- 
pening to  you — it  isn't  easy  to  admit  the 
inevitable. 

So  they  called  themselves  "great  friends" 
and  assured  sceptical  reporters  they  were 
"just  having  a  lot  of  fun  together."  They'd 
laugh  as  they  told  how  Jeanette  sent  Gene 
crates  of  eggplants  while  he  was  away  on  his 
personal  appearance,  and  how  they  formally 
presented  one  another  with  dancing  trophies, 
modestly  engraved  to  "the  world's  finest 
dancers,"  and  about  that  time  Jeanette  met 
him  at  the  Pasadena  station  with  a  band  and  a 
gang  of  friends  bearing  placards  WE  DON'T 
BELIEVE  YOU  CAUGHT  THAT  FISH 
IN  FLORIDA.  And  then  there  was  that 
crazy  game  they  played  in  the  Drive-Ins  with 
the  first  one  to  be  recognized  being  stuck  with 
the  check! 

Everyone  said:  "What  in  the  world  has 
happened  to  Jeanette?  Did  you  ever  see  any- 
one blossom  so,  and  become  so  radiant  all  at 
once?  And  the  way  she's  come  out  of  her 
shell,  going  places,  having  a  lot  of  fun  for  the 
first  time  in  Hollywood." 

But  it  wasn't  serious — you  understand — 
<>r  do  you? 

I  believe  it  must  have  been  then  that  it 
suddenly  happened  to  Jeanette,  the  awakening. 
the  truth  she  had  tried  so  long  to  dodge!  After 
all,  before  she  was  a  great  star,  she  was  a  girl, 
with  a  girl's  long  delayed  right  to  happiness 
and  gayety  and,  yes,  love!  No  need  to  dodge 
the  issue  any  longer.  After  all,  what  were  all 
Mi.  sacrifices  for  if  they  meant  shutting  out 
everything  else  in  life  that  belongs  in  a  woman's 
existent  e 

\s  for  Gene — perhaps  he  had  known  a 
great  deal  longer  than  Jeanette  that  they  were 
the  two  people  in  the  world  for  one  another. 


Suddenly  they  knew  that  all  the  careers  in 
the  world  weren't  worth  the  battle  of  breaking 
their  own  hearts.  They  were  in  love!  What 
did  it  matter  if  the  whole  world  knew  it!  Fate 
had  been  kind,  waiting  for  them  to  achieve 
their  goals,  to  bring  comfort  and  independence 
to  their  families,  to  cross  off  all  obligations 
to  those  they  loved  and  to  themselves  before 
it  brought  them  together.  But  love  had  waited 
long  enough  for  Gene  and  Jeanette,  and  now 
it  would  no  longer  be  shoved  into  the  discard 
of  their  careers! 

So  now  they  are  engaged,  excitedly  planning 
to  move  into  that  ranch  home  they've  planned 
for  themselves  after  they  are  married. 

But  first  there  will  be  "showers"  and  parties, 
and  bridesmaids  and  matrons  selected,  and  all 
the  fuss  of  planning  the  happiest  days  in 
a  girl's  life. 

"I  want  all  of  it."  Jeanette  has  always  said 
— "the  squeals  of  girls  opening  linen  shower 
gifts,  and  all  the  fuss  of  planning  the  brides- 
maids' dresses,  and  a  church  wedding  with  a 
reception,  and  a  honeymoon,  and  rice  and  old 
shoes,  and  a  veil  and  a  brand  new  hon- 
our own  to  live  in.  I  even  want  them  to  leave 
the  old-fashioned  words  like  "honor  and  obey' 
in  the  ceremony  and  to  wear  'something  old, 
thing  new,  something  borrowed,  something 
blue.'  " 

Perhaps  all  these  things  are  all  the  sweeter 
to  Jeanette  because  they  come  now  instead  of 
when  she  was  eighteen! 

So  let  the  music  peal,  and  let  the  flower  girl 
strew  blossoms  in  her  path — for  here  will 
come  the  happiest  bride  in  Hollywood — she 
\\lii)  was  the  former  Jeanette  MacDonald, 
"career  girl"  of  the  movies! 
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Star  Creators  of 
Hollywood 

[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  71  1 


to  know  what  you  do  when  you  aren't  blessed 
by  Fate  and  you  have  to  direct  a  sequence  all 
by  rote.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I'd  like  to  know 
just  how  you  do  an  entire  picture." 

With  the  aid  of  two  packages  of  cigarettes, 
his  voice  consistently  polite,  his  unemotiona! 
mind  assortive  and  introspective,  he  told  me 

TRANK  LLOYD  creates  his  pictures  almost 
'  entirely  before  the  cameras  ever  start  grind- 
ing. And  lest  this  confuse  you,  I  must  hastily 
explain  that  to  him  the  greatest  task  of 
movie  making  is  in  preparation,  not  in  the 
actual  shooting. 

"A  good  picture,"  he  told  me,  "and  what's 
more  important,  a  best-selling  picture,  must 
have  three  basic  qualities  for  success — enter- 
tainment value,  an  important  idea  or  thought, 
and  good  characters. 

"I  consider  entertainment  the  most  impor- 
tant because  that's  the  American  audience's 
first  interest  in  going  to  the  theater  at  all. 
They  want  to  laugh,  they  want  thrills,  vicari- 
ous but  exciting,  and  they  want  to  cry  a  little. 
If  that's  all  they  get  they're  usually  satisfied. 
But  beyond  that,  I  feel  I  owe  it  to  the  integrity 
of  the  theater  (art  rearing  its  head  again)  to 
have  some  sort  of  an  idea  there,  too.  An 
elevating  one,  if  possible;  so  that  after  the 
curtain,  people  will  go  home  and  do  a  little 
thinking." 

"  'Berkeley  Square,'  "  I  interpolated.  "That 
was  very  thought-making." 

He  nodded.  "My  favorite  picture  .  .  . 
And  then  the  characters.  I  cast  each  one  in 
my  mind  as  I  go  along.  They  have  to  be  real, 
with  very  human  qualities  and  with  a  capacity 
for  joy  and  sorrow.  You  get  all  three  of  those 
requisites  in  any  book  and  you  not  only  have  a 
good  story  but  a  good  picture." 

He  made  even  his  smoke  rings  with  method- 
ical precision.  "When  I'd  finished  reading 
'Mutiny  on  the  Bounty,'  "  he  said,  "I  felt  a 
definite  excitement  running  through  me.  I 
knew  I'd  followed  the  simple  history  of  a  little 
ship — a  character  in  itself — on  a  long  journey. 
That  aboard  it  was  a  small  group  of  men, 
courageous,  sometimes  sullen,  always  genuine. 
That  the  ship  and  the  men  reached  Paradise 
and  saw  its  beauty,  were  forced  to  leave  that 
Paradise,  and  mutinied.  I  knew  that  there 
was  thrilling  adventure,  a  great  and  simple 
theme,  the  qualities  of  laughter  and  grief,  and 
superb  characters.  And  I  knew  I  could  sell  a 
combination  like  that  to  any  audience." 

The  greatest  thrill  he  knows — or  asks — is  the 
surging  that  fills  him  when  at  last  he  stamps 
his  official  okay  on  any  particular  story  and 
says  to  his  bankers,  "Give  these  people  a  mil- 
lion or  so  and  let  them  start  their  work.  We 
will  make  this  good  book  into  a  better  picture." 

He  must,  first,  translate  the  printed  story  he 
has  read  and  liked  into  terms  of  shots  and 
scenes  and  sequences.  At  the  same  time  char- 
acters must  be  cast,  sets  designed  and  built, 
costumes  made — so  that  on  the  first  day  of 
actual  production  everything  will  be  ready 
simultaneously. 

Lloyd  superintends  it  all. 

He  locks  himself  into  a  room  with  script  men 
and  adaptors,  orders  food  and  beer  and  cartons 
of  cigarettes,  rolls  up  his  sleeves  and  sets  to 
work.  When  the  door  opens  a  few  days  later 
he  emerges  dishevelled  and   triumphant  in  a 
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cloud  of  stale  smoke,  clutching  a  battered 
script  complete  with  dialogue  and  scenes.  A 
good  third  of  them,  in  most  cases,  he  has 
written  himself. 

By  that  time,  the  set  and  wardrobe  depart- 
ments are  ready,  awaiting  nervously  the  in- 
evitable appearance  of  this  polite  onlooker;  and 
invariably  he  appears,  and  looks.  And  says, 
"Those  Puritan  dresses  for  'The  Maid'  are 
entirely  wrong,  I  think.  Oh,  I  admit  they're 
in  the  tradition — that's  just  the  trouble.  The 
Pilgrims  may  have  worn  their  prim  little 
Mother  Hubbards  and  their  buckles  and  shawls 
at  meeting  time,  but  can  you  imagine  them 
crashing  through  underbrush  or  fighting 
In  ii  ins  or  pumping  at  the  well  dressed  like 
that?  Suppose  we  make  them  a  little  more 
practical?" 

Later,  over  the  telephone:  "Very  nice  except 
for  the  parlor  of  this  New  England  house.  It's 
too  comfortable  and  the  things  in  it  are  too 
valuable.  Those  people  used  their  stuffy  little 
reception  rooms  only  on  great  occasions,  and 
very  few  of  them  were  wealthy  enough  to 
affor  1  Adam  tables. "  Or,  "The  sketch  for  the 
beach  at  Tahiti  has  enough  palms  on  it,  but 
they're  the  wrong  kind.  Make  them  cocoanut, 
please." 

\/ OU  see  he  knows.  He's  been  there.  Before 
'  he  starts  any  picture  he  makes  a  great 
pilgrimage  in  person,  distrusting  the  perception 
of  scouts  for  detail.  And  besides  it  gives  him 
the  feel  of  the  place  and  its  people  and  its 
tradition.  When  he  made  "Berkeley  Square," 
he  went  to  London  and  browsed  through 
Berkeley  Square.  He  sailed  for  Tahiti  as  soon 
as  he  knew  he  would  make  "  Mutiny."  He  has 
just  returned  from  Salem. 

When  he  turns  to  casting,  finally,  his  shrewd 
businessman's  mind  reviews  thoughtfully  the 
very  tangible  (to  him)  balance  between  invest- 
ment in  too  high  salaries  for  somebody's  name's 
sake  and  probable  box-office  returns.  He 
chooses  stars  by  precedence,  by  the  result  of 
previous  performances.  "I  usually  make  very 
big,  very  important  and  exceptionally  expen- 
sive productions,"  Lloyd  explained,  "and  I 
can't  afford  to  take  any  chances.  It  isn't  so 
much  the  question  of  an  actor's  ability,  because 
that's  taken  for  granted  if  we  even  consider 
him.  but  of  his  rating  with  the  public.  If  we 
put  box-office  names  into  a  picture,  we  auto- 
matically assure  ourselves  a  good  box-office 
receipt.  Naturally,  once  I've  settled  the  worth 
of  a  player  from  that  standpoint,  I  try  to  get 
the  best  work  out  of  him.  On  the  other  hand  I 
don't  cast  people  just  because  their  names  are 
good;  I  have  to  consider  the  personal  aura 
they've  built  around  themselves. 

"What  about  bit  people,  extras?"  I  said. 
"Some  directors  think  they're  just  as  im- 
portant as  the  leads." 

"Not  that  important,"  Lloyd  said  hastily. 
"They've  got  to  be  well  cast,  though.  I 
usually  try  to  think  of  all  the  people  in  Holly- 
wood who  would  fit  the  part,  and  then  I  call 
them  in  and  dress  them  and  test  them  in  an 
actual  scene  from  the  picture." 

Then,  while  sets  are  still  in  model  form  and 
costumes  are  still  only  brush  strokes  on  paper, 
he  dives  into  the  most  important  part  of  his 
entire  program — the  cut-and-dried,  ubiquitous 
budget.  To  that  smug  little  collection  of 
numerals  and  decimal  points  there  can  be  no 
recourse,  no  quarter.  It  puts  ink  stained 
fingers  to  its  paper  nose  and  snorts  disdainfully 
ai  every  department  on  the  studio  lot. 

It'>  ally  is  Lloyd 

"  \\  lun  you've  got  your  cast  and  have  agreed 
on  what  you'll  pay  them,  then  you  know  what 
you're  in  for."  he  told  me.     "Given  the  prob- 


able cost  of  sets,  make-up,  costuming,  and 
having  estimated  the  amount  of  extras,  you 
hold  a  budget  meeting.  You  figure  all  the 
things  that  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  add 
it  all  up,  and  then  you  find  that  many  of  the 
necessities  are  too  expensive  so  they  aren't 
necessary  any  more.  There  are  always  other, 
and  less  costly,  ways  of  doing  things. 

"  .Maid  of  Salem,'  for  instance,  opened  at 
S1,000,000,  but  after  a  week  of  thought  we  got 
it  down  to  S900,000  without  losing  any  quality 
at  all.  Of  course  you  have  to  allow  for  weather, 
when  a  location  is  concerned.  '  Mutiny'  had  an 
allowance  of  SI. 200,000  at  the  budget  meeting 
and  cost  SI, 800.000.  But  it's  already  out  of 
the  red  and  in  the  biggest  grosses  of  motion 
picture  history."  He  grimaced.  "And  I 
turned  over  my  interest  in  it  to  the  studio. 
Well,  you  can't  always  foresee  that  sort  of 
thing." 

"Have  much  trouble  writing  out  that 
S100.000  for  the  'Maid'?"  I  wanted  to  know. 

"Not  much.  We  saved  on  little  things,  not 
big  ones.  About  this  location  here  at  Santa 
Cruz.  We  found  out  it  would  cost  just  a  thou- 
sand dollars  more  to  put  up  in  a  deluxe  camp 
than  in  hotels,  but  I'd  rather  be  near  the  set 
and  we  can  always  save  that  money  some 
other  way.  Shoot  ahead  of  schedule  or  some- 
thing." 

"And  after  you've  won  your  little  game  with 
Mr.  Budget?" 

"Then  you  just  start  in  and  make  the 
picture." 

I  SPENT  the  next  hour  remembering,  with 
'  nostalgia  because  it  had  been  a  good  after- 
noon, the  way  he  had  "just  started  and  made  a 
picture"  over  at  Catalina  the  day- 1  was  there. 

The  scene  was  one  of  casual  comedy  between 
Clark  Gable  and  Franchot  Tone  and  two  other 
people  in  an  officer's  cabin.  Lloyd,  in  his 
white  ducks  and  his  none-too-clean  tennis 
shoes,  and  with  a  sweat  shirt  on.  sat  in  the 
cabin  with  the  men,  laughing  and  discussing 
the  situation.  "I  don't  know  why  somebody 
getting  seasick  is  funny-,  but  it  is."  he  told 
Franchot.    "Let's  see  you  get  sick  now." 

"Like  this,"  Franchot  said,  and  his  face 
turned  pale  and  his  eyes  shone  with  the  terror 
of  someone  who  is  about  to  be  actively 
nauseated  and  his  mouth  wore  illness  like  a 
garment. 

"Can  you  do  that  burping  act  Barrymore 
does?"  Lloyd  asked. 

Franchot  tried.  "That's  pretty  good."  said 
the  director.  He  made  a  little  motion  to 
cameramen,  lightmen,  soundmen.  "We'll  try 
it,"  he  said. 

Overhead,  in  the  little  room,  a  lamp  swung 
back  and  forth.  One  after  another  the  men 
got  up  and  excused  themselves  suddenly. 
Finally  Franchot  had  watched  the  lamp  too 
long. 

"Sounded  like  a  hiccup,"  Lloyd  murmured. 
"Listen."  Very  sweetly,  with  clearly  enunci- 
ated syllables,  he  began  describing  what 
happens  to  a  rabbit  when  it's  dead  and  has 
been  left  in  the  hot  sun  for  a  day  or  two. 
Tone's  head  began  to  turn  vaguely. 

"We'll  do  it  again,"  the  director  snapped. 
Cameras  turned,  the  boom  moved  overhead. 
And  Franchot  was  too  good  to  be  true.  But 
when  the  scene  was  finished  he  left  the  stage 
and  didn't  come  back  for  a  long  time. 

"I  try  to  inspire  my  players  to  better  per- 
formances." Lloyd  said  to  me.  lighting  a  new 
cigarette. 

"  You  inspired  poor  Franchot,"  I  said 
laughing.  "  But  I  suppose  that's  why  you're 
good.  You've  made  plenty  of  Academy 
winners  anyway." 
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"That's  only  partly  my  fault.  An  actor  is 
just  as  good  as  the  part  he  plays,  and  naturally 
if  he's  got  a  swell  role,  and  is  a  good  player  at 
the  same  time,  an  exceptional  performance  is 
the  result.  You  remember  Laughton  won  the 
award  for  'Mutiny'?  Well,  he  came  to  me  on 
his  first  day  of  shooting  and  said,  'I've  just 
seen  the  rushes  of  that  little  ship  sailing  along 
through  the  water.  My  God,  I  can't  equal 
that.  I  can't  do  anything  nearly  as  good  as 
that.' 

"  '  Mimic  the  Bounty,  then,'  I  told  him.  .  .  ." 
Watching  him,  listening  to  his  exact,  precise 
voice,  I  was  more  than  ever  aware  that  here 
was  one  of  the  most  astute  men  in  Hollywood, 
with  a  will  unelastic  as  wood  and  a  determina- 
tion that  was  almost  ruthless.  I  remembered 
one  or  two  examples  of  that  determination, 
which  are  now  history  among  the  studio  extra 
groups.  Lloyd  will  tell  you  the  anecdotes  him- 
self, if  you  ask  him. 

P\URING  the  filming  of  "The  Sea  Hawk" 
^  there  was  one  scene  in  which  two  ships  were 
lashed  together  at  the  height  of  a  battle,  while 
furious  warfare  raged  above  decks.  Any  other 
director  would  have  staged  the  whole  thing  in 
a  safe  Hollywood  back  lot.  Lloyd  took  two 
boats  and  sailed  out  to  sea  for  the  shot. 

It  was  getting  dark,  and  the  sky  muttered 
solemnly  of  approaching  storms.  In  the  lean 
bowels  of  the  galleys,  several  hundred  prop 
slaves  moved  restlessly  at  the  oars.  Perfectly 
aware  that  at  the  moment  of  impact  they 
might  go  into  a  panic  and  ruin  his  scene,  Lloyd 
— with  characteristic  shrewdness — chained 
them  all  to  their  seats.    And  locked  the  chains. 

With  the  camera  whirring  from  every  angle, 
the  two  ships  moved  swiftly  toward  each  other 
through  the  murk.  They  struck,  swerved, 
came  to  rest.  Somehow  the  oars  had  caught 
together,  tangled  inextricably. 

Lloyd,  speechless  with  forebodings,  came 
tumbling  down  the  companion  way.  In  the 
dimness  hundreds  of  naked  bodies  lay  writhing 
in  one  tortuous  mass — each  one  still  inextric- 
ably chained  to  its  respective  seat. 

"Fortunately,"  remarks  Lloyd  calmly,  "I 
had  a  camera  turning  in  the  hold  at  the  time." 

In  "Divine  Lady,"  he  went  far  out 

from  shore  and  lashed  .lips  together  for  a 

particular  sequence.  1  cn.y  were  big  ships  and 
he  had  almost  a  thousand  extras  aboard  the 
two  of  them,  including  a  large  number  of 
women  and  children.  They'd  been  shooting 
all  morning,  when  the  skipper  of  Lloyd's  boat 
came  to  him  and  drew  him  aside.  "How  much 
longer  do  we  have  to  stay  out?"  the  captain 
wanted  to  know. 

"Hours  yet,"  Lloyd  told  him.     "Why?" 

The  man  was  apologetic  but  firm.  "Only 
that  for  the  last  twenty  minutes  I've  had 
everyone  below  decks  at  the  pumps.  We've 
developed  a  leak  and — I'm  very  sorry  but  I'm 
afraid — that  we're  going  to  sink  any  minute." 

"Oh  nuts,"  Lloyd  said.  Then,  "Don't  be 
too  obvious  about  it  but  get  the  women  and  all 
those  kids  off.    Hurry." 

The  children  and  the  unexcited  women  went 
overboard  in  boats.  "Nothing,"  the  director 
answered  those  of  the  curious.  "Nothing  at 
all.  We'll  do  that  scene  over,"  he  instructed 
the  cameramen. 

They  stayed  two  hours,  until  every  scheduled 
shot  was  finished. 

"I  looked  then,"  Lloyd  told  me.  "And  the 
water  was  exactly  three  feet  from  the  railing. 
I  ordered  everybody  into  the  remaining  boats 
— called  in  a  waiting  tug  and  had  the  wallowing 
ship  towed  to  some  mudflats. 

"We  would  have  sunk  in  another  five 
minutes." 


-YOU'LL  TAKE   YDUR   FEET   OFF  YDUR  MIND 


LOTUS 


Happy  feet,  free  from  foot  strain,  are  the  founda- 
tion of  vibrant  charm  and  graceful  posture.  That's 
where  Vitality  Shoes  will  fit  perfectly  in  your  shoe 
picture  for  Fall.  Scientifically  designed  with  a 
wide  range  of  widths  and  sizes  to  fit  your  feet 
individually,  they  keep  you  foot  happy — conserve 
your  vitality.  But  their  subtle  contribution  to  your 
appearance  doesn't  end  there.  In  clever  styling,  too, 
they  have  the  sophisticated  smartness  to  add  a 
touch  of  glamour  to  your  Fall  costumes.  Their 
moderate  prices  make  a  strong  bid  for  your  favor. 

START  YOUR  CHILDREN  OFF  to  future  foot- 
health  in  Vitality  shoes  for  smart  young  moderns. 
Youthfully  styled  and  carefully  made,  they  are  out- 
standing values.  For  young  feet  that  need  a  more 
corrective  type  shoe  ask  to  see  the  litapoise  patterns 
with  the  special  built  up  wedge  sole. 
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HINTS  for  the 

EYES  OF  WIVES! 

by  farm  Kedth 

%  Unless  you  have  one  of  the  rare  hus- 
bands who  is  amused  to  watch  mysterious 
beauty  rites,  it's  up  to  you  to  join  the  secret 
association  of  Kurlash  enthusiasts.  These 
wise  ladies  keep  a  little  private  cache  of 
Kurlash  products  and  slip  away  for  a  few 
minutes'  beauty  conference  with  them  daily. 
Husbands  are  entranced  with  the  results — 
and  never  know  why  wives  look  prettier. 
You  can  whisk  your  lashes  into  Kurlash 
($1  at  good  stores)  in  a  split  second.  When 
they  emerge,  they'll  be  curled  back  soul- 
fully — looking  longer  and  darker,  making 
your  eyes  larger.  No  heat;  no  cosmetics — 
nothing  to  arouse  husbandly  suspicions.  Do 
not  hesitate  to  use  these  other  absolutely  un- 
detectable Kurlash  products  also.  Try  them 
in  private  .  .  .  and  give  your  husband  a 
beautiful  surprise  today. 


•  Lashtint  Compact. 
A  patented  mas- 
cara case  with  a 
little  sponge,  ensur- 
ing just  the  right  con- 
sistency to  darken 
the  lashes  naturally 
without  stiffening  or 
caking  them.  Water- 
proof. In  black, 
brown  or   blue.   $1. 


•  Kurtene.  Dresses  the  lashes, 
keeps  them  soft  and  silky, 
darkens  them,  tends  to  make 
them  grow  longer  and  thicker 
— and,  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  a  little  Shadette  (not  illus- 
trated, $1)  in  a  shade  to  match 
your  eyes,  gives  the  youthful 
shiny -lidded  look  that  is  so 
flattering.  60c  and  $1  sizes. 


•  Twisjors.  The  little  miracle 
tweezer  with  curved  scissor-handles 
lets  you  see  to  trim  brows  accu- 
rately. Only  25c. 


Write  Jane  Heath  Jor  advice  ahout  eye  beauty.  Give 
your  coloring  Jor  personal  beauty  plan.  /Iddress  Dcpt. 
P-ll.  The  Kurlash  Company.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The 
Kurlash  Company  oj  Canada,  at  Toronto,  J. 


You  get  that  sort  of  thing  when  you  work 
with  this  director.  Paradoxically  almost  every 
actor  in  Hollywood  schemes  and  wrangles  to 
be  in  his  pictures. 

"It's  dangerous,  being  authentic,"  he  ad- 
mitted. "But  the  public  will  pay  for  it.  And 
I  have  never  lost  a  man." 

By  the  Grace  of  God,  I  thought,  as  he 
crossed  his  fingers  in  silent  propitiation  of  The 
Deity. 

W/IIIA"  his  work  on  the  set  is  finished, 
**  finally,  and  everyone  has  gone  home  with 
his  neck  intact,  Lloyd's  last  job  is  in  the  cutting 
rooms.  Sleepless,  incredibly  tired,  voice  still 
polite  and  eyes  still  grinning,  he  works  side  by 
side  with  the  scissors  girls;  snipping  film,  past- 
ing scenes  together,  dubbing  in  sound. 

"Sound!"  I  said  suddenly  "That  reminds 
me.  Xot  all  of  you  veteran  directors  survived 
the  Great  Change  from  silence  to  noise — that 
must  have  been  a  worrying  time." 

"It  was  pretty  bad — but  then  I  was  happy 
about  it.  You  see  we'd  done  just  about  all  we 
could  do  with  silent  pictures.  There  weren't 
any  more  new  paths  to  trod  and  it  was  getting 
just  a  little  boresome.  Then  when  sound  came 
in,  I  realized  at  once  we  couldn't  handle  it  as 
they  do  on  the  stage.  It  had  to  be  a  merger 
between  the  old  technique  and  the  new. 

"  So  I  dug  up  the  two  best  sound  engineers  in 
Hollywood,  and  for  weeks  I  sat  with  them 
night  and  day,  looking  into  the  future,  plan- 
ning what  courses  to  take.  But  only  theoreti- 
cally. I  didn't  want  to  learn  too  much  about 
it." 

"What?"    I  tossed  him  a  puzzled  look. 

"  Well,  I  wanted  the  road  I  set  for  myself  to 
be  fairly  wide,  fairly  clear.  And  anyway  my 
job  is  directing — if  I  learn  too  much  about  how 
to  record,  and  so  forth,  then  I'll  go  sticking  my 
nose  into  the  soundman's  affairs,  which  would 
be  a  hindrance  to  him  and  a  waste  of  time  for 
me. 

"This  business  is  a  specialist's  Paradise. 

"  I  never  studied  camera,  either.  Oh,  I  know 
the  rudiments  of  photography.  But  that's  a 
big  job  in  itself  and  I  don't  want  to  confuse  it 


with  my  interference.  I  get  the  best  camera- 
men, the  best  soundmen,  and  allow  them  full 
expression  under  certain  control,  of  course.  I 
tell  the  photographer  what  mood  I  want  and 
let  him  find  it;  I  tell  the  mixers  what  quality 
is  needed  and  warn  them  about  the  spaces  to 
leave  for  dubbing  later.  That's  all.  They  do 
the  rest,  and  I  criticize  when  everything  is 
finished.  Usually  the  shots  are  perfect,  the 
range  for  background  music  (I  work  with  that 
department  too)  is  just  exactly  right.  And 
everybody  is  happier." 

We  sat  silent  for  a  moment,  watching  the  sun 
slide  along  the  edge  of  the  sky.  "  It's  a  pretty 
good  game,  altogether,"  he  said  finally.  "  New 
things  are  happening  all  the  time — television  is 
an  entity  we  can't  ignore,  and  then  there's 
color.  Color!  I  hold  no  brief  for  it,  you 
know. 

"Life  itself  is  in  black  and  white — shades 
and  hues  are  a  detriment  to  a  good  portrayal. 
The  public  wants  color  with  a  mood,  not  a 
visual  illusion  done  by  a  mechanical  contriv- 
ance. The  audience  colors  a  scene  for  itself — 
the  way  it  wants  it.  Of  course,  if  the  trend 
turns  that  way  irrevocably  then  I'll  have  to 
follow  along.  But  when  I  come  to  a  scene 
where  color  would  intrude,  then  I'll  do  it  in 
dull  gray  shades. 

"Anyway  we  haven't  even  started  to  do  the 
things  we  can  do  in  this  business.  So  long  as 
America  will  support  big  productions  we'll  turn 
them  out  and  spend  the  money  for  them. 

"The  perfect  picture  will  never  be  made, 
probably.  But  we're  going  to  try  to  make  it, 
notwithstanding." 

A  HINT  of  idealism  after  all,  maybe?  But  it 
'  *  doesn't  matter.  Embodied  in  this  partic- 
ular tanned,  dark-haired,  good-looking  gentle- 
man is  such  strength  as  is  written  about  but 
seldom  seen.  His  is  the  tremendous  power  of 
detached  intelligence,  unemotional  observation, 
unbreakable  determination. 

Frank  Lloyd,  and  the  work  he  does,  are  both 
on  a  grand  scale.  Than  which  sentence  I  can 
offer  no  greater  evidence  of  my  personal 
admiration. 


Is  Mary  Picklord  really  going  to  marry  Buddy  Rogers  at  last?  She 
looked  so  happy  (at  the  right)  about  something  the  night  she  attended 
the  premiere  of  "Everyman"  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl  with  Buddy 
and    those    love     birds.     Gene     Raymond    and     Jeanette     MacDonald 
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Ray  Millard's 
Forgotten  Year 

[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  45  | 

says,  and  when  he  looks  at  you,  you  are  con- 
scious of  intense  blue  eyes  set  in  a  lean,  tanned, 
athletic  face,  "it  is  all  quite  true.  Until  Holly- 
wood hit  me  that  first  time,  I  think  1  had  been 
too  lucky  for  my  own  good!" 

All  about  us,  the  Paramount  commissary 
seethed  with  its  usual  background  of  million 
dollar  personalities  consuming  fifty  cents 
worth  of  lunch  in  thirty  minutes.  Right  now 
Ray  is  an  important  part  of  that  picture.  Wide 
eyed  tourists  gawked  at  him,  and  twice  during 
our  luncheon  he  was  approached  by  the  auto- 
graph hounds  that  seem  to  seep  into  studios  in 
spite  of  the  strictest  regulations.  But  soon  the 
place  begin  to  clear,  and  we  were  left  to  our- 
selves over  at  a  quiet  table  by  the  windows. 

I IE  said:  "All  my  life  things  have  happened 

'pretty  much  the  way  I  wanted  them.  The 
bare  outline  of  the  facts  doesn't  half  begin  to 
convey  the  ease  with  which  I  delved  into  first 
one  career  and  then  the  other,  and  then  man- 
aged to  untangle  myself  when  something 
ceased  to  be  adventurous  and  became  bore- 
some.  Even  the  beginning  of  my  film  career  in 
England  had  been  so  absurdly  simple  I  could 
hardly  appreciate  that  I  was  launched  on  a 
profession  that  demands  a  great  deal  of  work, 
and  application  and  study.  And  in  the  begin- 
ning I  was  thoroughly  prepared  to  take  Holly- 
wood in  stride  as  well! 

"The  one  thing  I  had  not  counted  on,  was 
finding  here  the  'one  girl  in  the  world '  for  me, 
meeting  her  and  marrying  her  before  my 
M-G-M  contract  was  six  months  old."  In 
1931  Ray  married  Muriel  Weber,  daughter  of 
a  well-known  Hollywood  agent,  a  beautiful 
and  charming  girl  whose  eventual  "  Yes"  was 
the  luckiest  event  in  an  entire  lifetime  of  lucky 
ones  for  Ray.  They  had  a  charming  home. 
They  were  vastly  in  love.  Ray  had  a  contract 
with  the  leading  "glamor  studio"  of  Holly- 
wood. What  more  could  young  love  ask  of 
life? 

There  was  only  one  thing  they  did  not  take 
into  consideration,  the  only  thing  Ray  had 
never  been  forced  to  consider,  and  that  was  the 
possibility  of  failure! 

"Gradually,"  he  continued,  "it  began  to 
dawn  on  me  that  I  was  not  making  very  much 
headway  in  my  Hollywood  career.  The  roles 
opposite  the  big  stars  like  Shearer,  Crawford, 
Harlow  and  Loy  were  being  filled  by  others, 
and  I  was  being  relegated  more  and  more  to  the 
background.  In  fact,  the  last  six  months  of 
my  contract,  I  was  doing  little  more  than  bit 
work.  Even  when  the  most  surprising  blow  of 
all  came  about,  and  my  contract  was  not  re- 
newed after  that  first  year,  I  did  not  take  it  too 
seriously.  Muriel  and  I  went  to  England  fur  a 
visit,  and  when  we  returned  I  fully  expected  to 
take  up  where  I  had  left  off.  Luck  was  still 
with  me  for  one  film.  I  went  to  Warner 
Brothers  for  the  lead  opposite  Constance 
Bennett  in  '  Bought.'  And  then  a  very  amaz- 
ing thing  happened.  Or  rather,  nothing  hap- 
pened.    I  merely  did  not  get  any  more  work !  " 

IN  Hollywood,  his  name  was  known  to  every 
'important  producer  in  town  and  his  face  was 
known  to  thousands  of  fans.  Yet  for  one  year 
Ray  Milland  could  not  obtain  work  in  pictures! 
He  was  the  victim  of  one  of  those  strange  fates 
that  sometimes  overtake  successful  actors,  for 
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RALEIGH  CIGARETTES.. 

.NOW  AT  POPULAR  PRICES... 

Detecto  Scale — White,  bathroom-type. 

Rotary  dial.  Guaranteed.  375  coupons 

ALSO  CARRY  B&  W  COUPONS 
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COMEDY  NOW- 
TRAGEDY  LATER 


CLEANS  TEETH 


Half-way  care  of  the  teeth  is  no 
joke.  Clean  your  teeth  regularly 
but  don't  neglect  your  gums. 
Neglected  gums  invite  serious 
trouble,  dentists  will  tell  you. 
Why  take  that  chance?  Forhan's 
gives  double  protection.  Cleans 
and  whitens  teeth,  and  at  the 
same  time  safeguards  gums. 


SAVES  GUMS 


Forhan's  is  different  from  other 
tooth  pastes.  It  was  created  by 
an  eminent  dental  surgeon  to  do 
both  jobs.  With  it  you  clean  and 
brighten  teeth;  and  at  the  same 
time  you  massage  gums,  just  as 
so  many  dentists  advise.  Get 
Forhan's,  today.  It  costs  no  more 
than  most  ordinary  tooth  pastes 
—yet  ends  ordinary  half -way  care. 

Also  m  ranado. 


\  forth,  G6'f*S| 


GRAY 
HAIR 
GONE 


( 


TEST  BOTTLE  \ 
FREE     ) 

Your  hair  takes  on  new 
color  and  lustre  when  you 
comb  this  famous  clear,  colorless  liquid 
through  it.  Gray  streaks  vanish.  Desired 
color  comes:  black,  brown,  auburn,  blonde. 
Leaves  hair  soft,  lustrous — easily  curled  or 
waved.  Countless  women  use  it.  Men  too, 
for  gray  streaks  in  hair  or  mustache.  Get 
full-sized  bottle  from  druggist  on  money 
back  guarantee.  Or  test  it  Free. 

Test  it  FREE  ~Wc  send  Free  complete  Test 
Package.Try  it  on  singlelock  snipped  from  haJr.See 

results  first.  Just  mail  coupon.  Give  color  of  hair. 

I MARY  T.  GOLDMAN , 

241 1  Goldman  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Name 

Street  

City 

Color  of  your  halt? 


no  reason  at  all.    At  first,  it  had    <  ■  mi  d  such  a 

orary  thing.  Though  his  salary  had  never 
been  large,  compared  to  our  best  starring 
figures,  he  still  maintained  his  home,  his  cars 
and  what  is  called  in  Hollywood,  a  successful 
"front."  But  as  time  went  on,  and  still  no  job 
in  sight,  his  savings  dwindled  alarmingly. 

He  said:  "It  seemed  to  come  out  of  a  clear 
sky — hut  there  it  was  and  it  had  to  be  faced — 
I  was  broke!  I  literally  didn't  have  a  dime  to 
my  name.  I  was  in  a  strange  country,  far  from 
my  friends  and  my  family.  And  if  I  had  ever 
imagined  I  had  achieved 'any  degree  of  fame  in 
Hollywood,  that  idea  was  dispelled  quickly  in 
the  six  months  when  I  could  actually  pass 
players  I  had  worked  with  in  pictures  and 
realize  they  did  not  recognize  me! 

"Even  now  I  can't  believe  Hollywood  was 
cold-blooded.  It  was  just  that  I  was  no  longer 
in  the  swim!  The  people  who  bothered  to 
think  about  me  at  all  probably  imagined  I  had 
returned  to  England  for  films,  or  that  I  might 
be  working  in  independents. 

"And  I  wasn't  prepared  for  failure.  Nothing 
that  had  ever  happened  in  my  life  had  prepared 
me  for  it.  I  suppose  I  lost  my  sense  of  values 
for  a  little  while.  To  me.  it  seemed  that  my 
whole  world  had  crashed,  not  only  about  me 
but  about  my  wife.  It  didn't  matter  so  much 
about  myself.  But  I  hated  the  idea  of  her 
sharing  the  poverty  and  privations  and  the 
humiliations  I  knew  I  had  to  face.  I  suppose  I 
became  impossible  to  live  with.  I  wanted  to 
be.  I  wanted  Muriel  to  go  back  to  the  safety 
and  comfort  of  her  own  home — at  least  until  I 
could  get  on  my  feet  again  in  some  other  busi- 
ness. By  that  time  I  was  no  longer  worrying 
about  picture  work.  I  wanted  a  job — any  kind 
of  a  job  and  I  wanted  it  badly!  Finally,  I 
forced  my  wife  to  leave  me!" 

That  wasn't  easy.  It  wasn't  easy  for  the 
man  whose  pride  was  so  severely  torn,  or  for 
the  fine  courageous  girl  who  would  have  stayed 
by  his  side  through  thick  and  thin,  if  he  had 
permitted  it.  It  wasn't  easy  to  make  that  girl 
believe  he  didn't  love  her  any  more,  that  he  no 
longer  needed  her.  It  wasn't  easy  to  look  into 
the  eyes  of  someone  who  loved  you  very  much 
and  pretend,  for  her  own  good,  that  she  had 
become  a  greater  burden  and  responsibility 
than  love  can  bear.  But  that  is  the  role  Ray 
was  forced  to  play — and  divorce  was  the  step 
his  wife  was  eventually  forced  to  take! 

IT  was  the  beginning  of  the  strangest,  most 
'h.imiliating  lost  year  ever  faced  by  a  man  who 
had  once  been  on  top  of  the  Hollywood  heap' 
After  that  divorce — there  was  nothing — an 
entire  year  of  nothing  for  Ray  Milland. 

Night  after  night  he  walked  the  boulevards 
of  a  town  that  had  forgotten  him.  Every  day 
he  spent  searching  for  a  job.  But  in  the  year 
L932,  a  "forgotten  actor"  had  no  greater 
chance  at  one  of  those  rareties  in  America,  a 
job,  than  the  proverbial  "Forgotten  Man." 
One  night  he  stood  outside  a  drugstore,  at  the 
cornel  of  Sunset  Boulevard  and  Crescent 
I  :     and  ruefully  scanned  the  banners  that 

proclaimed  "Fifty  Cent  Dinners  Inside!"  He 
didn'l  have  fifty  cents.  He  didn't  have  ten 
cents.  But  he  had  a  dizzy  terrifying  hunger 
that  made  everything  else  in  the  world  but  a 
meal  unimportant!  Five  minutes  later  he 
walked  into  that  drugston  and  consumed  a 
meal  that  for  sheer  "excellence"  topped  any 
civiar  and  champagne  -upper  he'd  ever  eaten! 
When  he  finished,  when  he  was  quite  through 
with  tie  world's  most  gorgeous  cup  of  coffee 
he  aske  1  for  the  managi  i  of  the  store. 

Ray  said:  "  I've  just  eaten  fifty  cents'  worth 
ol  your  excellent  food.  1  i.m't  pay  for  it.  I 
don'l  know  when  I'll  be  able  to  pa j-  for  it.    But 


I  want  to  work  it  out  here  in  the  store  if  you'll 
let  me." 

The  man  looked  at  him  a  moment.  Sud- 
denly, he  grinned:  "You're  an  actor,  aren't 
you?    Haven't  I  seen  you  in  the  movies?" 

Ray  grinned:  "Possibly — if  you  haven't  seen 
a  movie  for  a  long  time." 

"Well,"  drawled  the  manager,  "I  don't 
know  what's  happened,  but  you  look  as  if  you 
could  handle  several  fifty-cent  meals.  Suppose 
you  just  decide  to  take  your  meals  here  for 
awhile,  and  we'll  put  it  on  the  cuff!" 

COR  thirty  days  Ray  ate  "on  the  cuff"  at  the 

corner  drugstore,  the  guest  of  the  world's 
grandest  movie  fan,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned. 
In  fact,  it  was  the  manager  of  the  drug- 
who  eventually  put  him  on  to  applying  for  that 
job  in  the  gasoline  service  station  down  the 
street.  "There's  an  opening  there,"  he  told 
him.    "  You  might  as  well  try  for  it  as  not!" 

Try  for  it!  He  was  willing  to  break  his  neck 
for  it!  If  it  was  ironic  that  he  might  be  filling 
the  gasoline  tanks  of  the  stars  he  had  formerly 
worked  with  in  pictures,  it  was  a  fact  entirely 
wasted  on  Ray. 

The  only  hitch  was  there  were  about  one 
hundred  other  men  with  the  same  idea  about 
that  job!  The  smiling  young  lady  at  the  big 
office,  where  they  hired  station  attendants 
down  in  Los  Angeles,  thanked  him  very  much 
for  coming,  but  there  just  weren't  any  open- 
ings, and  "they  would  let  him  know  if  anything 
came  up!" 

"//  anything  came  up"  .  .  .  "if  anything 
came  up"  .  .  .  the  great  slogan  of  the  Depres- 
sion! Well,  something  had  to  come  up  for  him. 
He  wouldn't  take  "No"  for  an  answer. 

Every  morning  he  took  the  bus,  on  borrowed 
money,  and  rode  fifteen  miles  for  the  privilege 
of  sitting  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  five-thirty  in  the  evening  in  the  personnel 
office  of  a  great  oil  company.  Always  he  re- 
ceived the  same  reply:  "We'll  let  you  know 
.  .  ."  but  he  kept  on  coming,  and  sitting  there 
all  day.  One  morning,  after  the  second  week 
of  this  vigil,  an  executive  called  Ray  into  his 
office.  He  was  laughing.  He  said:  "I  think 
you've  sat  us  out.  young  man.  Anyway,  I 
admire  your  persistence  and  courage.  I'll  get 
in  touch  with  you  in  a  day  or  two  with  a  job!" 

Not  even  the  movie  contracts  he  had  signed 
for  hundreds  of  dollars  weekly  ever  sounded 
sweeter  to  Ray's  ears  than  that  promise  of 
SI  7 .50  and  a  gas  station  job.  It  made  him  be- 
lieve he  wasn't  thoroughly  licked  after  all! 
Somehow  the  movies  weren't  so  important  in 
his  day  dreams,  either.  If  only  Muriel  would 
wait  .  .  .  and  perhaps  understand  in  spite  of 
everything! 

Two  days  later,  two  telephone  calls  came  for 
Ray  at  the  Sunset  Boulevard  drugstore,  "his 
telephone  address."  One  was  from  the  oil 
company  manager.  Ray  was  to  report  the  fol- 
lowing morning  for  work  at  the  I. a  Brea 
station.  The  other  was  from  the  Paramount 
Studio!  If  Mr.  Milland  was  not  working  on 
another  engagement,  and  if  it  was  convenient. 
would  he  please  call  at  the  easting  office  at 
Paramount  to  see  about  an  important  role 
with  George  Raft  in  "  Boli 

\-  casually  as  that,  it  happened!  As  casu- 
ally as  though  Ray  had  never  for  a  minute  been 
"ui   of  the  picture.     The  studio  didn't  even 

■  he  wasn't  working  elsewhere  [I 
funny  to  Raw  bitterly  funny!  It  was  even 
funnier  when  he  signed  a  contract  late  that 
afternoon,  for  the  second  lead  in  Raft's  pic- 
ture, at  a  -alary  of  S750  weeklj  '  I  he  pii 
\\  a-  to  -tart  in  two  day-  and  briefly,  that  «  as 
the  ending  of  Ray  Milland's  incredible  lost 
year  in  Hollywood,  for  lie  has  gone  on  since 
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GLADYS  SWARTHOUT'S 
HUSBAND   TALKS 

At  last — a  man  who's  proud  to 
bask  in  his  wife's  reflected  glory! 
Who,  in  fact,  does  his  unselfish 
best  to  enhance  that  glory — in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he's  a  tal- 
ented artist  in  his  own   right. 

In  December  PHOTOPLAY, 
Frank  Chapman,  Gladys  Swarth- 
out's  singer  husband,  tells  in  his 
own  words  how  he  feels  about  sac- 
rificing his  own  career  for  the  sake 
of  his  wife's.  Don't  miss  this 
heroically  human  tale,  "I  Love 
Being  a  Movie  Star's  Husband." 
in  next  month's  number — 

On  the  Newsstands  November  10th 


then  to  "We're  Not  Dressing,"  "Many  Happy 
Returns,"  "The  Gilded  Lily,"  "Four  Hours 
To  Kill,"  and  eventually  to  a  long-term  Para- 
mount contract.  But  it  is  not  the  ending  of  his 
story: 

THE  day  after  that  magical  telephone  call 
'  found  Ray  once  again  in  the  oil  manager's 
office.  He  didn't  know  this  one  picture  would 
be  the  start  of  a  new  career  for  him.  He  didn't 
trust  Hollywood.  He  nu'ght  need  that  gas 
station  job  again  some  day.  So  he  told  his 
benefactor  he  was  "called  back  East  because  of 
illness  in  his  family."    They  shook  hands. 

But  far  more  important  than  anything  else, 
than  any  new  chance  on  the  screen  could  ever 
be,  was  winning  back  his  wife!  After  all, 
nothing  else  mattered  if  Muriel  was  not  there 
to  share  it  with  him.  And  in  spite  of  the 
divorce  between  them,  their  second  courtship 
bloomed  all  over  again.  Xever  was  a  suitor 
more  persistent.  Flowers  every  day  .  .  . 
theaters  and  cafes  and  long  rides  along  the 
beach  every  night.  And  because  they  had 
never  really  fallen  out  of  love  for  one  minute, 
Muriel  came  to  understand  so  many  things 
that  had  hurt  and  puzzled  her,  and  eventually, 
to  forgive.  Early  in  1934,  the  Ray  Millands 
were  remarried! 

A  fantastic  Hollywood  experience?  It  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  amazing  I  have  ever  heard. 
Today  Ray  is  regarded  as  the  most  promising 
young  actor  headed  for  stardom  on  the  Para- 
mount lot.  He  has  his  home,  his  cars,  his 
future,  and  his  wife  back  again.  Autograph 
hounds  follow  him  wherever  he  goes  along  the 
same  boulevards  he  walked,  discouraged  and 
hungry,  less  than  two  years  ago.  But  to  Ray, 
the  truly  important  thing  is  the  finer  and 
happier  marriage  he  has  built  on  the  rocks  of 
that  disaster  and  the  two  great  friendships  that 
were  born  from  it. 

"  It  was  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life 
when  I  could  walk  into  that  drugstore  at 
Crescent  and  Sunset  and  settle  the  cash  debt 
for  the  meals  I'd  eaten.  I'll  never  be  able  to 
settle  the  spirit  of  that  debt.  And  I'll  never 
receive  any  fan  letter  that  could  possibly  mean 
as  much  to  me  as  the  one  that  came  from  the 
manager  of  the  oil  company,  the  man  who 
offered  me  that  gas  station  job!  It  came  right 
after  I'd  made  'The  Gilded  Lily'  with 
Claudette.  He  wrote  he  had  seen  the  picture 
with  his  wife  and  family  the  night  before.  He 
recognized  me.  He  wanted  to  congratulate  me 
and  wish  me  success  But  far  more  important 
than  the  rest,  he  added  that  he  vas  keeping  that 
job  open  for  me  if  I  ever  needed  it  again!" 
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Germ-Free  Beauty  Creams 


GERMS  .  .  .  the  cause  of  many  skin  blemishes, 

banished  from  Woodhury's  Beauty  Creams.  New  '"Filtered 

Sunshine "'  element  helps  the  skin  to  stay  young! 


What's  the  good  of  even  talking 
about    skin    beauty,    if    blemish- 
germs  are  lurking  in  your  pores? 

To  bring  you  one  step  nearer  to  clear 
skin  beauty,  Woodbury  skin  scientists 
have  made  these  beauty  creams  germ- 
free.  An  exclusive  ingredient  in  Wood- 
bury's Creams  inhibits  the  blemish- 
forming  work  of  germs  on  the  skin. 

Filtered  Sunshine"  Helps 

Skin  to  Breathe 

Now  Woodbury's  Cold  Cream  brings 
you  a  second  important  element.  Sun- 
shine is  vital  to   a   good   complexion. 


Certain  rays,  which  produce  Vitamin 
D,  help  the  skin  to  breathe.  Now  these 
beneficial  rays  of  "Filtered  Sunshine" 
are  irradiated  into  one  ingredient  of 
Woodbury's  Cold  Cream.  This  "Fil- 
tered Sunshine"  element ..  .Vitamin  D 
. .  .  stimulates  the  skin's  rapid  breath- 
ing process,  to  keep  your  complexion 
young,  unmarred  by  lines  and  dryness. 

Use  Woodbury's  Cold  Cream  to 
cleanse  and  soften  your  skin.  The  Fa- 
cial Cream  holds  powder  and  rouge 
smoothly.  Protects,  too,  against  wind, 
dust  and  blemish-germ-.  F.aeh  only  50c. 
25c,  10c  in  jars;  25c  and  10c  in  tubes. 
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Wear  these  foot-, 
flatterers  for  the 
extra poiseand  con-  ^ 

fidence  that  come  with  smart  styling. 
Discover  how  gloriously  comfortable 
shoes  can  he  made  on  the  famous  Plus- 
Fit  Lasts.  Write  today  for  style  booklet 
and  name  of  nearest  Naturalizcr  dealer. 
Blue  Ribbon  Shoemakers,  Dept.  I. 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


Don't  spend  your  life 
wear         '  ' 
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BABY  BOOK 


350  PAGES  o/ 
VALUABLE 

HELPS    . 


Every    phase     of 
baby's    life   Is    thoroughly    coh- 
ered   In    this   great    book.    "How 
Raise  the  Baby."     In  this  book  you  get 
thorough  understanding   of  infant   feed- 
ing,  bathing,    sleeping,   etc       Baby   hygiene, 
Infants'  diseases  and  ills  are  all  clearly  pre- 
sented.    How  to  correct  bad  habits  and   under- 
stand   child    psychology    are    explained    in    detail- 
Price    $2  00.    which     includes    a    one    year's    sub- 
scription for  Physical  Culture  Magazine.     Macfadden 
Book  Co..   Dept.    P-ll.      1926   Broadway.   N.  V.  City 


%  Any  complexion  can  be  made  clearer,  smoother, 
younger  with  Mercolized  Wax.  This  single  cream 
is  a  complete  beauty  treatment. 

Mercolized  Wax  absorbs  the  discolored  blem- 
ished outer  skin  in  tiny,  invisible  particles.  Brings 
out  the  young,  beautiful  skin  hidden  beneath. 

Just  pat  Mercolized  Wax  on  your  skin  every 
night  like  cold  cream.  It  beautifies  while  you  sleep. 
Mercolized  Wax  brings  out  your  hidden  beauty. 

TSE    Saxollte  Astringent  —  a   refreshing,   stlniu- 

'  latlng  skin  tonic.  Smooths  out  v\  r  inkles  and  age 
lines.  Refines  coarse  iN>rcs,  eliminates  olliness.  Dis- 
solve Saiollte  In  one-half  pint  witch  hazel. 


us 


The  STONES  GIVE  A 
NEW  KIND  of  PARTY 


A  "nickelodeon"  party  was  given  by  Fred 
and  Paula  Stcne,  in  their  garden.  Top.  the 
Pat  O'Briens  are  greeted  by  the  host  and 
hostess  as  they  drove  up  in  a  hansom- 
cab.      The   guests  enjoyed   old-time   movies 


Left.  Drew  Eberson  and  Glenda  Farrell  dis- 
covered peanuts  were  included  in  the  re- 
freshments. Rijht.  Chic  Sale  and  daughter, 
Cherry.  Above,  Craig  Reynolds,  Pat  Ellis, 
Paula.     Dennis     Moore     and     Tom     Brown 
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Open  for  Inspection 

[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  63  ] 

good  many  women  lose  sight  of  when  choosing 
their  shadow  is  that,  not  only  must  the  color  of 
the  eye  be  taken  into  consideration;  the  natura 
color  of  the  lid,  as  well,  should  be  carefully 
studied.  In  a  blue-eyed  woman,  for  instance, 
some  lids  will  take  more  kindly  to  a  blue  that  is 
almost  violet,  while  others  have  a  natural 
affinity  for  a  grayed  shade,  and  still  others 
respond  to  a  light  true  blue. 

The  lovely  new  cream  mascaras,  in  a  variety 
of  shades,  eliminate  any  chance  of  "that  beady 
look"  and  do  wonders  for  you  in  the  way  of 
deepening  the  color  of  your  eyes  and  enlarging 
their  size.  If  you  don't  use  mascara,  a  fine  line 
drawn  with  a  brow  pencil,  just  at  the  root  of 
the  lashes,  will  give  results.  If  you  repeat  this 
line  at  the  edge  of  the  lower  lashes,  starting  it 
at  the  center  and  carrying  it  out  to  the  edge 
(always  blending  it,  of  course),  it  will  make 
your  eyes  appear  larger. 


For  helpful  hints  on  eye  beauty  and  the 
names  of  new  products — including  a  new 
cream,  a  new  color  make-up  and  a  com- 
pute new  facial  treatment — contained  in 
our  latest  leaflet  "An  Eye  to  Beauty," 
soil  a  stamped,  self -addressed  envelope  to 
Carolyn  Van  Wyck,  PHOTOPLAY,  122 
East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 


DUT  do  remember  that  the  sparkle  of  health, 
LJthe  twinkle  of  humor  and  a  shining  interest  in 
your  companions  and  surroundings  will  do 
more  to  make  your  eyes  beautiful  than  all  the 
tricks  in  the  world.  Don't  let  them  become 
disfigured  by  dark,  unlovely  circles  or  pouches 
that  look  as  though  they  were  trying  to  hold 
your  eyes  off  your  cheeks.  Keep  your  body  fit 
and  your  mood  light  and  gay.  Let  your  eyes 
speak  for  you  as  well  as  for  themselves. 


Marc  Connelly,  author  of  "Green  Pas- 
tures," and  Julie  Haydon  at  the  Am- 
bassador. Julie  is  making  a  comeback. 
She    will   appear   soon    in    "Maytime" 
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The  Shadow  Stage 


FESTIVE 


FOR 


NIGHTS 


1  n 

'  ^  ^*  package 
containing  2  rinses 
at  all  J  and  10 
cent  stores. 


\\  HL,\  you  must  appear 
at  your  best,  complete  the 
perfection  01  your  grooming 
with  i\estle  Colorinse — the 
periect  hair  beauty  treat- 
ment. \\  ith  this  harmless, 
vegetable  coloring'  com- 
ji(  iund,  you  simply  rinse  your 
hair  ana  almost  magically 
there  appear  highlights  ana 
ustrous  glints.  C  olorinse 
really  brings  out  the  hidden 
beauty  or  your  hair.  It  s  easily 
removed,  too.  A.  shampoo 
washes  it  away. 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE... 

Without  Calomel— And  You'll  Jump 
Out  of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin'  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not  flow- 
ing freely,  your  food  doesn't  digest.  It  just  decays 
in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach.  You  get 
constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poisoned  and 
you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

Laxatives  arc  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn't  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  "up  and  up".  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter's  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything 
Ijc. 
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THANK  YOU,  JEEVES!— 20th  Century-Fox 

THIS  screen  version  of  P.  G.  Wodehouse's 
charming  story  of  an  English  gentleman's 
gentleman  who  unwittingly  becomes  involved 
in  high  adventure  is  pretty  weak  entertain- 
ment. Droll  Arthur  Treacher  is  wasted  in  a 
role  made  ridiculous  by  poor  dialogue,  mean- 
ingless slap-stick  and  very  bad  direction. 
David  Nivens,  Virginia  Field,  Douglas  Walton 
and  others  troup  valiantly. 

EVERYTHING   IS   THUNDER— GB 

A  DDIXG  to  an  already  swollen  list  of  war 
'  ^stories,  the  trumped  up  situations  and 
ridiculous  dialogue  in  this  one  are  such  a  tax  on 
credulity  that  the  spirited  performance  of 
Constance  Bennett  as  the  lady-of-the-evening 
who  helps  an  English  soldier  escape  from  a 
German  prison  camp,  is  utterly  lost.  Douglass 
Montgomery  is  wooden,  and  Oscar  Homolka, 
expert  in  his  characterization  of  the  martinet 
police  official,  deserves  much  better.  A  dis- 
appointment. 

THE  CAPTAIN'S  KID— Warners 

ITTERLY  unimportant  and  fairly  amusing, 
^this  is  another  in  the  Shirley  Temple  tradi- 
tion with  little  Sybil  Jason  holding  the  spot. 
It's  an  innocuous  and  improbable  comedy 
about  treasure  in  a  summer  resort,  with  Guy 
Kibbee  as  an  old  salt  and  May  Robson  a 
cantankerous  grandmother.  Tunes  are  good 
and  so  is  newcomer  Fred  Lawrence's  voice. 

WIVES  NEVER  KNOW— Paramount 

I (ERE    is    rollicking    laugh-stuff    with    the 

'  '  Charley  Ruggles-Mary  Boland  combine 
enhanced  considerably  by  Adolph   Menjou's 


sophisticated  humor.  Charley's  a  botanist 
who  is  happy  with  his  wife  until  author  Menjou 
comes  along;  he  sows  the  seed  of  discontent  and 
gets  embroiled  in  the  amusing  results.  Vivi- 
enne  Osborne  plays  the  temptress. 

BULLDOG   EDITION— Republic 

\ V/HAT  might  have  been  the  exciting  story 
vv  of  rival  city  newspapers  fighting  a  circula- 
tion war  turns  out  to  be  confusing  melodrama 
of  just  average  entertainment.  The  action 
centers  around  Ray  Walker,  a  newspaper  cir- 
culation manager,  Evalyn  Knapp,  sob-sister, 
and  Regis  Toomey,  a  managing  editor.  The 
shooting  starts  when  Cy  Kendall,  racketeer,  is 
hired  by  the  rival  paper  to  "make  trouble." 

THE  GIRL  ON  THE  FRONT  PAGE— Universal 

f"*"  LEVER  dialogue  resulting  in  plenty  of 
^■"  laughs  and  the  satisfying  performance  of 
Edmund  Lowe  raise  this  little  picture  into  good 
entertainment.  It's  about  a  society  girl  in- 
heriting a  newspaper  and  the  trouble  she  has 
with  a  hard-boiled  managing  editor,  until  love 
comes  along. 

Beautiful  Gloria  Stuart  is  the  abused  but 
determined  owner.  Spring  Byington  and 
Reginald  Owen  are  fine  in  supporting  roles. 

THE  ACCUSING  FINGER— Paramount 

\  V /ITH  the  abolishment  of  capital  punishment 
*"  as  its  theme,  this  stirring  story  of  a  prose- 
cuting attorney  who  is  accused  and  convicted 
of  murder  only  to  be  reprieved  at  the  last  min- 
ute, plants  many  seeds  for  thought  and  offers 
fine  entertainment  at  the  same  time.  Paul 
Kelly,  as  the  prosecuting  attorney,  is  splendid. 
Marsha  Hunt,  Kent  Taylor,  Robert  Cummings 
are  excellent. 


Sixteen  years  ago  Mary  MacLaren  and  Elizabeth  Risdon  were  members  of 
the  Marshall  stock  company  in  Baltimore.  Maryland.  This  week  they  were 
reunited  for  the  first  time  on  the  set  of  "Theodore  Goes  Wild"  at  Columbia 
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III 


Hugh  Herbert  Isn't  All  He  Wise-Cracks  to  Be 

I  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  36  | 


the  barber  thought  was  screwy  was  in  reality 
the  birth  of  a  funny  idea.  The  scaring-himself 
scene  turned  out  to  be  an  hilarity  high-spot  in 
the  picture. 

A  S  for  his  taking  French  leave  in  the  middle 
'  \>f  a  conversation,  that  is  quite  plausibly 
explained  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a  nervous,  rest- 
less, energetic  little  man  and  that  no  chair  or 
no  conversationalist  can  hold  him  for  long. 
Also  by  the  fact  that  he  is  essentially  a  home- 
body and  a  putterer,  that  too  much  sun  on  his 
flowers  will  always  worry  him  more  than  what 
anyone  might  think  of  his  odd  behavior. 
Again,  if  the  odor  of  unbottled  pickles  in  the 
kitchan  assails  him  he  is  one  of  those  delightful 
creatures  who  will  follow  his  nose  rather  than 
Emily  Post's  etiquette  book.  But  never  let  it 
be  said  that  he  doesn't  bring  a  pickle  for  you 
back  with  him!  I  had  three  the  other  day,  and 
what  pickles  they  were — put  up  by  Mrs. 
Herbert's  mother! 

As  for  the  fruit  salad  tree  in  the  yard,  this  is 
no  foolish  fancy.  The  tree  does  have  three 
different  kinds  of  fruit  on  it,  and  the  tree  was 
created  by  the  wizardry  of  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  great  Luther  Burbank.  It  was  on  the 
same  ground,  which  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Herbert  ranch,  that  this  man  made  many  of  his 
early  experiments. 

The  fish  pool  in  the  living  room,  strangely 
enough,  was  also  there  long  before  the  living 
room  was.  They  just  built  around  it.  And  the 
totem  pole,  too,  was  another  fixture  on  the 
place  before  Hughie  took  it  over.  For  senti- 
ment's sake,  not  for  foolishness,  Hughie  de- 
cided to  let  them  remain. 

CO  you  can  see  that  even  in  superficial  things 
^comedians  aren't  always  what  they  wise- 
crack to  be. 

I  have  never  met  one  yet  who  wasn't  essenti- 
ally serious,  sentimental,  and  who  didn't  spring 
from  a  bitter,  tragedy-laden  childhood.  It  is 
the  dreariness  of  the  early  life,  I  suppose,  which 
usually  makes  them  that  way.  And  all  the 
great  ones  did  start  life  in  gloom,  let  there  be 
no  doubt  about  that. 

There's  Chaplin  to  head  the  list,  and  there's 
Cantor,  Jolson,  Jessel,  Holtz,  Benny,  Burns, 
Healy,  Fay  and  dozens  of  others  to  lengthen  it. 

Hugh  Herbert  is  no  exception. 

How  a  laugh  career  could  be  the  blossom  of 
such  early  bitterness  is  hard  to  imagine,  but 
facts  tell  the  tale.  As  he  says  himself,  in 
typical  humor,  "I  was  born  many  years  ago, 
at  an  early  age,  of  poor  but  Scotch  parents. 
They  considered  drowning  me,  but  Pop  said, 
'Ah,  we  might  as  well  keep  it.  It  might  be 
good  for  laughing  purposes.'  "  But  in  spite  of 
the  laugh  that  Hughie  injects  into  this  state- 
ment, there  is,  behind  it,  a  sad  truth.  It's 
quite  likely  that  the  Herberts  would  have  con- 
sidered drowning  Hughie  that  night  he  was 
born,  if  there  hadn't  been  a  law  against  it. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  poignant  stories  I  have 
ever  heard. 

In  that  tiny  flat  on  New  York's  east  side,  a 
father  paced  the  floor.  But  he  was  not  pacing 
the  floor  because  of  the  baby  that  was  about 
to  be  born  in  the  inner  room.  In  fact  he  wasn't 
exactly  pacing.  He  was  hastening  from  kitchen 
"to  living  room  and  back  again  and  he  was 
carrying,  of  all  things,  hot  pancakes.  Nor  was 
he  eating  them.  On  the  day  bed  there  in  the 
'iving  room  a  boy  was  lying      His  name  was 


Jim  and  he  was  only  about  five  years  old,  I  ml 
on  his  face  was  the  pale  mask  of  death      He 
could  scarcely  breathe.    His  body  was  bathe 
with  cold  sweat. 

Gently  the  father  would  open  the  covers,  re- 
move one  cold  pancake  from  his  chest,  and 
replace  it  with  a  hot  one.  With  each  applica- 
tion, he  made  a  little  prayer.  Back  in  the 
kitchen  again  he  would  drop  more  batter  on 
the  griddle,  and  the  warm  rich  fumes  of  it 
would  almost  make  him  ill. 

He  hadn't  eaten  for  two  days.  Neither  had 
his  wife.  There  wasn't  much  to  eat,  and  even 
if  there  had  been,  there  was  the  worry  which 
had  crowded  out  their  hunger. 

Jim  was  their  first-born,  their  beloved.  From 
the  kitchen  the  father  could  hear  the  boy  call- 
ing for  his  mother,  who  lay  in  the  next  room  in 
the  awful  agony  of  childbirth.  Because  of  the 
coming  of  this  second  child  Jim  might  die. 

THEN  there  was  that  faint  cry  from  the  inner 
1  room — an  early  version  of  the  "  Woo-woo- 
oo! "  which  has  since  made  that  baby  famous — 
and  the  father  sighed  with  relief.  A  few 
minutes  later  the  doctor  emerged  and  turned 
his  attention  to  Jim. 

"My  wife?"  asked  the  husband. 

"She's  all  right,"  the  doctor  told  him. 

Three  days  passed  before  it  occurred  to  the 
father  to  ask  about  the  baby. 

Jim  was  ill  all  that  year  and  the  next.  There 
were  spells  when  he  got  better,  then  relapsed. 
Finally,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  he  got  better 
for  good,  and  Hughie  might  have  come  in  for  a 
little  attention  at  this  point,  except  for  the 
arrival  of  a  third  boy,  Tom. 

"So  you  see,  I  just  sort  of  slipped  in  be- 
tween," Hugh  now  explains.  "Nobody  ever 
paid  any  attention  to  me.  That's  why  I  guess, 
as  I  grew  older,  I  thought  I'd  like  to  be  an 
actor.  It  sort  of  meant  going  out  into  the 
world  and  showing  them  how  important  I 
could  be  to  other  people  at  least.  A  lot  of 
fellows  become  actors  just  to  show  somebody. 
Then,  too,  we  lived  in  so  many  different  houses 
and  on  so  many  streets  that  I  found  we  had  a 
following  even  when  I  was  very  young,  mostly 
landlords  and  bill  collectors,  but  nevertheless, 
a  following,  and  I  suppose  that  got  into  my 
blood. 

'  IT  was  on  a  Thanksgiving  day  that  things 
'came  to  a  showdown.  I  was  only  about  thir- 
teen at  the  time.  Jim  had  a  job  at  Proctor's 
Theater  on  125th  Street,  as  an  usher.  Tom 
was  selling  papers  after  school.  I  was  the  only 
one  who  didn't  work  at  something  and  that 
was  because  the  groceryman  I  used  to  work  for 
had  fired  me,  for  reading  about  actors,  when  I 
should  have  been  working.  Pop  was  having  a 
tough  time  then — he  was  in  the  building  busi- 
ness and  the  only  way  things  were  building  in 
those  days  was  up  to  an  awful  letdown  (apolo- 
gies to  Mr.  Astaire) — so  I  can't  blame  him  for 
being  sore  at  me,  but  anyway  he  said  some- 
thing that  day  which  got  my  goat.  We  were 
just  sitting  down  to  the  table  and  I  said  some- 
thing, very  reverently,  about  thanking  God  for 
the  food,  and  Pop  said,  'Well,  He's  the  one 
you'd  better  thank  for  it.  You  certainly  aren't 
bringing  any  of  it  in.' 

"So  I  said,  'Thank  you,  and  I  won't  take 
any  of  it  out  either,'  and  right  there  is  where  I 
got  up  and  left.  Left  the  food  right  on  my 
plate — and  I  was  hungry  too.    That  was  really 
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GOOD  books  may  be  your  best  friends 
— but  they  can  be  the  ENEMIES  of  your 
eyes  and  of  your  beauty.  Long  hours 
spent  pouring  over  thrilling  stories  (or 
close-typed  office  reports)  are  bound  to 
result   in  redness — dulness — irritation. 

Why  not  let  people  tell  how  well-read 
you  are  from  your  conversation  rather 
than  your  appearance!  This  two-word 
beauty  secret  will  keep  your  eyes  clear 
and  sparkling  with  loveliness. 

USE  IBATH!  You'll  feel  its  clear, 
cool  goodness  soothing  away  all  cloudi- 
ness and  irritation  .  .  .  waking  eyes  to 
starry  sparkle.  Bathe  them  daily  (and 
oftener  whenever  you've  been  out  late, 
driving,  smoking,  working  or  reading!). 
They'll  feel  better  .  .  .  and  you'll  be 
surprised  at  the  immediate  improve- 
ment in  their  appearance.  IBATH  is 
perfectly  harmless,  of  course.  50c,  in 
the  distinctive  dark  blue  bottle,  at  all 
good  druggists.  Take  it  home  —  along 
with  that  good  book  you've  been  plan- 
ning to  read — today! 


ibath 

McKesson  *  robbins 

Manufacturing   Chemists  sine*  1833 
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Pain  Relieved  in  ONE  MINUTE! 

No  waiting  for  results  with  De 
Luxe  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads! 
In  one  minute  pain  is  gone — 
forgotten.  In  a  few  days  your 
corns  or  callouses  lift  out 
with  ease.  Apply  these  thin, 
soothing,  healing,  cushion- 
ing pads  at  the  first  sign  of 
sore  toes  from  new  or  tight 
shoes,  and  you'll  avoid  having 
corns!  De  Luxe  Dr.  Scholl's 
Zino-pads  are  medically  safe, 
sure;  easy  to  apply.  Flesh  color; 
waterproof.  Don't  stick  to 
stocking  or  come  off  in  bath. 

Get  a  35<*  box  today  at  your  drug, 
shoe  or  department  store.  Standard 
White,  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads,  now 
25*^  box.  Accept  no  substitute 


DrScholls 

Zino-pads 


What 
Do   You  Do   with 
Your  Little  Finger? 

—  when  you  pick  up  a  glass  or  cup?  .  .  .  You  know  from 
watching  others  that  charm  and  poise  can  be  destroyed 
instantly  by  the  misuse  of  hands.  And  by  the  same 
token,  the  correct  use  of  your  hands  can  become  a  tre- 
mendous social  and  business  asset.  Great  actresses 
accomplish  much  of  their  poise  by  proper  hand  action. 
The  makers  of  Frostilla— the  famous  skin  lotion  that 
keeps  hands,  face  and  body  smooth  and  lovely— asked 
Margery  Wilson,  the  international  authority  on  charm 
and  poise,  to  tell 

•  how  to  hold  a  cigarette 

•  how  to  pick  up  cards 

•  how  to  shake  hands 

•  and  how  to  make  hands  behave  to  the 
best  advantage  on  all  occasions 

Margery  Wilson  gives  the  authoritative  answers  to 
these  and  other  questions  in  an  illustrated  booklet  on 
How  to  Use  Your  Hands  Correctly.  Although  this 
booklet  is  priced  at  50c,  we  have  arranged  to  present 
it  without  charge  to  Frostilla  users  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  until  May  30th.  1937. 

Just  mail  coupon  with  the  front  of  a  35c.  50c  or  $1.00 
Frostilla  Fragrant  Lotion  box  (or 
two  fronts  from  10c  sizes)  and  your 
copy   will   be  sent  PREE. 

"FROSTILLA" 

422  Gray  Street,  Elraira,  N.Y. 
Here  is  the  box  front— send  mc  my  copy 
of  Margery  Wilson's  book  on  hands. 

Name 


Address 

City. 


.^tate.. 


the  beginning  of  my  career — a  melodramatic 
exit  speech! 

"I  never  lived  at  home  again.  I  never  went 
back  to  school,  never  finished  grammar  school 
even,  but  I  guess  education  doesn't  matter 
much  in  this  business,  anyway.  The  only 
thing  that's  important  is  knowing  which  fork 
to  use,  and  I  know  that  all  right — when  some- 
body nudges  me." 

THUS,  at  thirteen,  Hugh  Herbert,  with  tears 

in  his  eyes,  set  out  to  make  people  laugh. 

"My  brother  helped  me  get  an  usher's  job  in 
the  same  theater  with  him.  They  had  a  very 
good  stock  company  there  at  the  time,  and 
while  I  got  a  thrill  being  in  and  around  the 
theater,  my  mind  was  really  on  the  other  side 
of  the  footlights.  I  had  had  a  faint  taste  of  the 
stage  before,  because  when  I  was  eleven, 
during  summer  vacation,  I  had  appeared  on 
the  stage  with  a  Barrymore.  Not  John  or 
Lionel,  but  their  father,  the  great  Maurice 
Barrymore.  I  only  got  50  cents  a  week  for  it, 
and  I  was  only  one  of  the  village  children  who 
welcomed  home  the  Squire,  but  anyway  it  was 
acting. 

"Finally,  however,  at  Proctor's,  I  got  my 
chance.  They  were  going  to  do  that  old  play, 
'Blue  Jeans,'  and  what  a  play! 

"There  is  one  scene  in  that  second  act  that, 
for  real  dramatic  punch,  is  without  comparison 
in  modern  shows.  A  traveling  table  carries 
logs  to  a  great  circular  saw.  As  the  noon 
whistle  blows  (don't  ask  me  why,  except  that 
it's  noon),  the  villain  enters  and  after  a  terrific 
struggle  subdues  the  hero  and  places  his  body 
on  the  traveling  table. 

"Well,  I  was  chosen  to  play  one  of  the  mill 
hands,  and  I  wore  a  fierce  black  mustache  to 
give  my  boyish  countenance  an  appearance  of 
age.  Ahem!  And  did  I  have  a  part!  All  goes 
well  in  the  scene  until  the  heroine,  watching 
through  the  window,  sees  the  evil  purpose  of 
the  villain.  He  is  about  to  split  the  hero  like  a 
herring.  Then  I  make  my  entrance  and  assist 
the  beautiful  heroine  to  snatch  the  unconscious 
{really  unconscious)  form  of  the  hero  from  a 
terrible  death.  I  tell  her  to  have  no  fear.  And 
did  I  tell  her.  I  told  her  so  well  that,  believe  it 
or  not,  I  took  bows  with  the  two  principals! 

"  A  LITTLE  while  after  that  I  got  another 
'  ^  part,  this  time  in  'The  Bells  of  Hazel- 
mere,'  and  by  that  time  I  really  thought  I  de- 
served a  dressing  room,  so  I  asked  for  one.  And 
I  got  it!  True,  I  had  to  share  it  with  a  calf  who 
had  quite  a  good  part  in  the  show,  but  anyw  ay 
I  was  convinced  that  I  was  on  my  way  to 
theatrical  stardom  and  a  little  bit  of  cowrlesh 
wasn't  going  to  stop  me. 

"There  was  a  fellow,  Red — I've  forgotten 
his  other  name — who  was  an  assistant  property 
man  and  who  also  wanted  to  be  an  actor,  and 
one  day  he  said  to  me,  'Hughie,  I  think  we'd 
be  a  great  team ! '  He  had  written  an  act.  He 
was  to  play  a  Dutch  comic  and  I  was  to  play  a 
Jew. 

"We  rehearsed  and  finally  got  a  date.  The 
Metropolitan  Laundry  Employees  gave  a  ball 
and  we  were  supposed  to  be  pari  of  the  enter- 
tainment. Red  and  I  started  our  act  and 
everything  might  have  gone  all  right  except 
that  Red  forgot  to  ask  the  right  questions.  We 
were  terrible  and  the  audience  knew  it.  They 
started  showering  us  with  bottles,  glasses  and 
hot  dogs.  The  bottles  and  glasses  we  could 
have  stoid  but  the  mustard  on  the  hot  dogs 
was  tco  much. 

"That  experience  made  me  think  that 
maybe  the  building  business  might  be  best 
after  all. 

"So,  for  a  couple  of  years,  I  tried  to  cultivate 


a  liking  for  stone,  brick  and  cement.  I  was 
concrete  inspector  for  a  while  on  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Terminal  job.  But  my  heart  just  wasn't 
in  it. 

My  muscles  were  strengthening,  but  my 
spirit  was  weak. 

"It  was  about  that  time  that  Marcus  Loew 
formed  a  talking  picture  circuit  which  operated 
in  about  thirty  houses. 

"They  weren't  really  talking  pictures  as  we 
know  them  today;  they  were  silents,  but  a  man 
and  woman  stood  behind  the  screen  and  talked 
the  parts.  Frank  McCoy,  a  friend  of  mine. 
was  one  of  those  talkers.  We  used  to  meet  at 
Jacobi's  saloon  on  Tenth  Avenue  and  he  used 
to  tell  me  about  it,  so  it  was  through  him  that 
I  finally  got  a  job  as  a  talker,  too. 

"I  made  fifteen  dollars  a  week  and  did  as 
many  as  eighteen  or  twenty  shows  a  day.  That's 
why  you  never  hear  me  complaining  about 
this  'difficult'  picture  business  today. 

"EVENTUALLY,  a  number  of  years  later,  I 
"—got  into  an  act  which  was  a  lifesaver.  Xot 
only  did  I  make  good  money  out  of  it.  but  it 
began  to  establish  my  name.  It  was  called 
'The  Son  of  Solomon'  and  in  it  I  played  the 
part  of  a  nice  old  Jew  father. 

"It's  funny;  although  I'm  Scotch  and  a  Chris- 
tian, for  years  in  vaudeville  I  played  Hebrew 
characters,  and  many  of  my  closest  friends  to- 
day can't  be  convinced  that  I'm  anything  but 
Jewish.  It's  a  good  religion  and  were  I  born  a 
Jew  I  certainly  wouldn't  deny  being  one. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  my  wife,  Rose,  is  Jewish. 
We've  been  married  twenty  years.  I  guess  that 
shows  you  what  I  think  of  them." 

Ten  of  those  years,  incidentally,  have  been 
lived  in  marriage-jinxed  Hollywood.  They 
came  to  the  coast  when  Hughie  was  offered  a 
round-trip  ticket,  a  bonus  of  $500  and  a  good 
salary  to  appear  in  a  show  at  the  Hollywood 
Music  Box. 

At  the  time  he  was  more  interested  in  writing 
than  in  acting,  and  had  written  a  number  of 
shows  and  vaudeville  sketches  which  were 
playing  all  over  the  country. 

It  never  occurred  to  him  to  enter  pictures  as 
an  actor,  but  he  did  let  it  be  known  that  he 
could  be  hired  as  a  writer,  and  he  was.  At 
Warner  Brothers  he  wrote  the  first  all-talking 
picture  "Lights  of  New  York."  A  copy  of  this 
picture  is  now  entombed  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  at 
the  Smithsonian  Institute  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Hughie  says,  "Now  aren't  you  proud  to 
know  me!" 

TROM  then  on  you  know  the  rest.  Talking 
'  pictures  began  to  grow  in  popularity  and 
Hughie  grew  with  them.  He  finally  gave  up 
writing  altogether  and  went  back  to  his  first 
urge,  acting. 

"People  seem  to  enjoy  me  on  the  screen."  he 
explains,  "  because  I  always  act  the  part  of  a 
dullard,  a  very  stupid  fellow  .  .  .  and  that 
makes  them  feel  superior.  And  who  doesn't 
like  feeling  superior!" 

Bui  knowing  his  story  now  we  can't  feel 
superior  to  the  off-screen  Hugh  Herbert.  He 
started  with  nothing  and  has  wound  up  with 
everything  he  ever  wanted,  including  a  chicken 
ranch. 

"Didn't  you  know?"  he  asked.  "Every 
actor  is  a  potential  chicken  farmer!  Living  in 
hotels  and  being  bounced  around  so  much  is,  I 
suppose,  what  does  it." 

t)ti  his  chicken  ranch  Hugh  Herbert  also 
raises  turkeys.  He  has  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  of  them  at  present  .  .  in  memory  of — 
you've  guessed  it.  that  one  Thanksgiving 
dinner  which  he  never  tasted! 
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kick  you  hard,  Freddie?"  we  asked  him. 

"I  thought,"  said  Freddie,  his  eyes  rolling 
upward,  "he  had  lifted  me  to  heaven." 

His  contacts  with  American  children  have 
been  few.  He's  learned  from  his  stand-in  and 
from  Jackie  Searle  and  a  few  others.  And  then 
came  his  first  contact  with  that  blase  man  of 
the  world,  sixteen  year  old  Mickey  Rooney,  a 
typical  American  tough-nut  who  doesn't  care 
who  knows  it.  Also  Jackie  Cooper,  fourteen. 
Now  came  his  chance  to  prove  himself. 

He  sat  between  them  on  the  set,  ignored. 
They  talked  through  him,  over  him,  around 
him,  but  never  to  him. 

"Well,  I  think — "  Freddie  would  begin  and 
that  was  as  far  as  he  got.  Squelched.  That's 
what  he  was,  squelched. 

They  plotted  against  him.  A  seat  in  a  chair 
was  cut  loose  for  Freddie  to  sit  in.  He  did. 
And  there  he  was  for  all  to  see,  doubled  up 
like  a  jack  knife,  the  rear  of  him  resting  on 
the  floor.  They  went  even  farther.  While 
Jackie  was  extricating  him,  Mickey  saw  to  it 
that  the  seat  of  his  pants  remained  behind. 

Whatever  went  on  inside  him  no  one  knows, 
but  on  the  surface,  at  least,  Freddie  was  de- 
lighted. Here,  at  last,  was  attention.  They 
actually  knew  he  existed. 

He  voiced  his  approval  in  long  words  in 
English  purity  that  left  Cooper  and  Rooney 
only  a  second  best  after  all. 

"To  talk  like  that  without  any  seat  in  your 
pants  at  the  same  time,  boy,  is  somepin'." 

He  sits  between  them  today,  one  of  them — 
no  longer  ignored.  They  look  at  him  as  he 
races  about  the  set  with  a  respectful  look  in 
their  eyes. 

"A  sort  of  a  woman's  man,"  Mickey  ex- 
plains him,  "but  a  good  guy  and  a  game  kid. 
A  gentleman,"  he  says,  "but  the  kid  can't  help 
it.    So  don't  get  him  wrong." 

THE  three  recently  sat  on  the  edge  of  director 
'  Van  Dyke's  swimming  pool  eating  water- 
melon. Mickey  deliberately  spit  every  seed 
in  Freddie's  direction.  The  boy  smiled  toler- 
antly and  went  on  eating.  The  seed  shower 
continued.  Finally  Freddie's  Mid-Victorian 
meekness  gave  way  to  the  tempo  of  America, 
1936.  He  arose  and  very  deliberately  squashed 
his  watermelon  in  Rooney's  face. 

"Smack  in  his  puss,"  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy 
Freddie  explains. 

Raised  solely  by  a  maiden  aunt  and  his 
grandparents,  he  had  every  chance  of  being 
spoiled  beyond  any  use.  He  isn't.  Again  his 
good  sense  and  good  judgment  stand  him  well. 

Child  psychologists  should  be  interested,  nay 
dumbfounded,  at  the  explanation  given  for 
his  lack  of  ego. 

"He  was  feted,  exploited,  fussed  over,  after 
his  success  in  'David  Copperfield',"  his  aunt 
Cissie  explains,  "but  it  failed  to  spoil  him 
in  the  least  because  it  in  no  way  topped  the 
praise,  the  love,  the  adulation,  the  applause  I 
have  always  given  him — both  his  grandparents 
and  I. 

"Ours  he  knew  to  be  real,  lasting,  sincere. 
The  world's  praise  could  never  surpass  ours  for 
genuine  love  and  faith." 

Always  on  and  up  Aunt  Cissie  keeps  his  eyes 
raised,  never  permitting  them  to  rest  a  moment 
on  the  work  he  has  already  achieved.  "Oh, 
there's  so  much  ahead  to  be  done,  to  be  accom- 
plished, isn't  there,  Freddie?  So  much  to  be 
learned  before  you  can    be   a  good    actor?" 


"So  much  yet  to  be  learned,"  is  her  con- 
stant pronouncement. 

"  Yes,"  he  replies,  his  mind  fastened  on  some 
distant  horizon,  "so  much  to  be  learned." 

He  had  the  strange,  uncanny  experience  of 
having  to  prove  himself  after  his  great  success 
in  "David  Copperfield."  The  studio  was  a- 
tremble  over  his  ability  to  play  another  role. 
They  weren't  even  sure  he  was  an  actor,  for  so 
perfectly  did  he  suit  the  role  of  David,  so  con- 
sistently was  he  David,  they  claimed  it  wasn't 
even  acting.     It  was  just  living  a  part. 

They  needn't  have  twittered.  He  proved 
himself  every  inch  an  artist  in  "Anna  Karenina" 
and  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy."  He's  going 
right  on  proving  it. 

Despite  this  belief  of  Aunt  Cissie  (and  un- 
doubtedly a  sincere  one)  that  her  love  and 
applause  for  Freddie  can  never  be  topped  by 
the  fan  world,  it  was  Freddie's  own  good  sense, 
his  ability  to  stand  off  and  look  at  life  objec- 
tively, and  the  stinging  cold  shower  of  Amer- 
ica's demands  that  he  measure  up,  that  kept 
his  little  feet  firmly  on  the  ground.  His  in- 
tuitive sense  guided  him  on  the  right  way. 

An  illustration  that  proves  him  unmoved  by 
mob  hysteria  is  told  by  a  close  friend  of  the 
family.  After  a  particularly  gooey  day  of  paw- 
ing, cheering,  crowding  about  him  while  he  was 
making  personal  appearances  in  New  York, 
(enough  to  turn  the  heads  of  most  adults)  he 
turned  to  Cissie  and  whispered,  "Let's  get 
away  from  here  and  get  a  ham  sandwich  and 
you  a  new  hat,  Cis.  You're  a  sight  in  that  hat 
and  I  want  a  sandwich.    Ham,  too." 

His  stomach,  boy  like,  came  before  the 
cheers. 

THE  strange  combination  of  boy  and  man  is 
'  illustrated  in  these  two  episodes. 

We  sat  at  lunch  with  Freddie  in  the  M-G-M 
commissary.  He  ordered  his  hamburgers  and 
pop,  twisted  his  lasso  and  told  of  his  adven- 
tures with  Mickey  and  Jackie.  We  smiled  at 
his  little  boy  tales  of  fun  and  play.  All  about 
us  sat  groups  of  men,  some  of  them  weary, 
some  deep  in  business  discussions  and  some 
merely  intent  on  their  lunch.  Not  one  of  them 
gave  more  than  a  passing  "hello"  to  Freddie. 

And  then,  somehow7,  the  conversation  drifted 
to  other  things  and  suddenly  Freddie  was  ex- 
ploiting his  opinion  of  some  weighty  question 
of  importance  and  we  became  conscious,  over 
and  above  our  interests,  that  something  was 
happening  about  us.  Men  were  holding  forks 
in  mid-air,  too  enrapt  to  eat.  Napkins  were 
laid  down.    Chairs  turned  sideways. 

A  man  was  speaking.  Uncannily  the  little 
boy  had  gone,  disappeared,  and  in  his  place,  a 
man.  Expressing  adult  views  in  an  adult 
manner.  In  five  minutes  more  he  was  back 
with  Mickey  and  Jackie  and  himself  on  a  stage 
set  having  fun. 

Again  it  happened  in  a  lawyer's  office  during 
that  heartbreaking  ordeal  w-hen  his  parents 
fought  to  take  him  from  his  beloved  Aunt 
Cissie.  He  was  on  the  floor  playing  with  a  toy 
while  Cissie  and  the  lawyer  talked.  Suddenly 
he  arose  and  faced  the  lawyer.  "Tell  me,"  he 
said,  "why  is  it  such  a  law  can  be  enforced? 
Doesn't  the  law  in  this  case  contradict  itself?" 

And  on  and  on  he  went.  A  man  with  a 
man's  mind,  probing,  questioning,  reasoning 
while  the  lawyer  sat  stupefied.  When  he  had 
finished  he  was  back  on  the  floor  again  with 
his  toy. 
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Fortunately  his  extreme  sensitiveness  had 
had  the  edges  worn  off  before  he  ever  embarked 
for  America.  It  saved  him  from  being  crushed 
under.  He  was  too  used  to  brusque  refusals 
of  London  theatrical  agents  and  managers,  too 
used  to  sharp  "  No's,"  to  be  downed. 

"I've  seen  the  seamy  side,"  he  confided  to 
me  at  luncheon  and,  of  course,  practically  put 
j  me  under  the  table,  soup  and  all. 

Again,  I  say,  much  goes  on  in  his  head. 
He's  been  just  as  busy  sizing  up  America,  for 
instance,  as  America  has  been  in  taking  stock 
of  Freddie. 

After  the  court  trial  was  over,  Cissie  went  to 
him  with  a  sad  tale.  "All  your  money, 
Freddie,  is  gone.  Remember  how  we  traveled 
in  busses  and  skimped  and  saved  for  you  to 
save  a  certain  sum?  Well,  dear,  our  lawyers 
and  your  parents'  lawyers  have  taken  nearly 
all  of  it.  Court  battles  cost  money,  you  know, 
and  then  you  must  pay  your  parents  so  much 
from  now  on."  She  broke  down  and  wept 
while  he  comforted  her. 

That  night  he  came  into  her  room  to  say  his 
prayers,  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"And  dear  God,"  he  prayed,  "please  let  me 
make  a  lot  of  money.  Cis,  the  funny  old 
thing,  seems  to  think  a  lot  of  money  so  neces- 
sary.   I  think  it's  America  got  hold  of  her." 

Even  Aunt  Cissie  had  to  laugh. 

Two  years  after!  It  isn't  always  a  pretty 
picture  after  sudden,  quick  fame.  And  yet, 
only  a  short  time  ago,  he  attended  the  Holly- 
wood premiere  of  "Anthony  Adverse."  The 
crowds  cheered  as  he  passed.  "  Wave  to  them," 
Cissie  whispered.  "Do  something  to  show 
your  appreciation." 

"Quiet!  They're  not  cheering  me,"  he 
hissed  back.  "They  are,"  she  insisted.  "Wave 
to  them  instantly." 

Still  doubtful,  he  waved  his  hand  to  them 
and  a  rousing  cheer  answered  him.  His  face 
shone.  "I  love  Americans,"  he  said  later. 
"Can  you  imagine  them  cheering  me  when 
I'm  not  even  in  the  picture?" 

Yes,  it's  two  long  years  after. 

"  Will  America  ever  break  the  spirit  or  de- 
stroy the  sensitive  genius  of  the  boy?"  We 
asked  a  brilliant  director. 

He  smiled.  "It's  the  finest  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  him.  It's  my  opinion  that  it  has 
been  a  saving  grace  to  that  spiritual  and  super- 
sensitive lad.  He  can  use  what  he  has  learned 
here  as  a  balancing  lever.  His  Americanism 
will  now  act  as  a  balance,  never  permitting  one 
side  to  completely  outweigh  the  other." 


AND    LOOK    10 
YEARS  YOUNGER 

NOW,  without  any  risk, 
you  can  tint  those 
streaks  or  patches  of  gray 
or  faded  hair  to  lustrous 
Shades  Of  Monde,  brown  or 
black.  A  small  brush  and 
BROW X  ATONE  does  it. 
Proveit.  by  applying  thetint 
to  a  lock  of  your  own  hair 
Used  and  approved  — 
for  over  twenty-five  year: 
by  thousands  of  women. 
BROWNATONE  is  safe 
Gua  ran teed  harmless  for 
tinting  gray  hair.  Active  coloring  agent  is  purely  vege- 
table.  cannot  affeol  waving  of  hair,  is  economical  and 
lasting— will  not  wash  out.  Simply  retouch  as  the  new 
gray  appears,  BROWNATONE  Imparts  rich,  beautiful 
Color  with  amazing  BPeed,  -lust  brush  or  comb  it  In. 
hades:  "Blonde  to  Medium  Brown"  and  "Dark  Brown 
i  o  Black"  cover  even  need 

BROWNATONE  Is  only  50c  —  at  all  drug  and  toilet 
counters — always  on  a  money-back  guarantee. 


His  absorption  of  America  has  been  slow 
but  steady  and  very  definitely  has  proceeded 
from  the  outside  in. 

IXDER  his  coat  are  no  longer  braces  but 
^"suspenders.  Hamburgers,  hot  dogs  and 
ham  sandwiches  have  replaced  suet  pudding 
and  cabbage  delights.  A  wad  of  gum  rests 
contentedly  in  his  right  cheek.  His  five  cents 
allowance  a  day  is  spent  in  a  riot  of  gum  and 
candy  buying.  Aunt  Cissie  has  become  just 
plain  Cis.  Her  stories  of  his  little  quirks  and 
tricks  are  to  be  tolerantly  smiled  at.  He's  that 
big.  Elevators,  not  lifts,  hoist  him  upward. 
Cops  and  robbers  have  replaced  cricket.  An 
accent  is  something  to  get  rid  of.  A  toy  pistol, 
a  cowboy  lasso,  a  speeding  motorbike,  with 
colored  Edward  clinging  behind  for  dear  life, 
are  new  things  to  love  and  enjoy. 

Dickens  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  have  given 
way  to  Zane  Grey  and  Mark  Twain.  A  boy 
named  Tom  Sawyer  has  taken  the  place  in  the 
heart  once  occupied  by  a  boy  named  Copper- 
field. 

English  ballads  have  completely  surrendered 
to  "St.  Louis  Blues."  "Ya  woo  hoo  hoo"  he 
moans  it.  "It's  Cab  Callaway,"  he  explains. 
"It's  hot  music.  Why.  they  think  I'm  so  good 
at  it  I'm  going  to  do  it  in  my  new  picture. 
I'm  a  crooner. 

"  \\  a  wa  hoo  hoo." 

He  has  wrapped  all  these  things  about  him 
like  a  cloak.  They  are  America.  He  must 
wear  them  and  learn  their  value. 

He  has.  They  have  slowly  but  surely  seeped 
through  the  surface  of  the  little  boy  who  came 
to  us  as  David  Copperfield.  How  well  and 
how  deeply  they  have  penetrated  was  under- 
stood one  night  at  the  Hollywood  bowl.  Thou- 
sands of  people  were  gathered  to  pay  their  re- 
spects to  the  memory  of  Will  Rogers  and  sud- 
denly, out  of  a  clear  sky,  they  called  on  Freddie 
to  speak. 

Undaunted  by  the  vast  audience,  he  took 
his  place  on  the  huge  platform  and  gazed  out 
over  the  many  upturned  faces.  A  fluttering 
banner  caught  and  held  his  attention. 

"  You  know,"  he  said,  and  that  entire 
audience  thrilled  to  something  so  sincere  in 
his  childish  voice.  "You  know,  I'm  very 
happy  to  be  standing  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  tonight." 

America  had  finally  reached  the  heart  and 
core  of  Freddie  Bartholomew. 

And  I  think  our  director  friend  is  right. 
America  will  be  good  for  him. 


We  Cover  the  Studios 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  52 


Both  are  poorly  dressed,  but  both  have  more 
glamor  than  a  dozen  more  famous  stars.  They 
have  intenseness;  they  put  everything  they 
have  into  their  magnificent  lines.  This  picture 
should  make  both  of  them  stars  overnight. 

The  surprise  of  the  month  is  "Lloyd's  of 
London"  at  20th  Century-Fox.  We  expect  a 
modern  melodrama  about  unusual  insurance 
risks  and  find,  instead,  a  dramatic  history  of 
the  beginning  of  one  of  the  world's  most  amaz- 
ing enterprises.  A  companion  piece,  as  it 
were,  to  "The  House  of  Rothschild."  That, 
alone,  is  a  tip-off  that  here  is  a  picture  which 
will  be  worth  seeing. 

The  set  is  the  interior  of  Lloyd's  Coffee 
House,  London,  in  the  year  1780.  Old  stained 
wood  walls,  massive  and  stately  "Id  Furniture 


beamed  ceilings.  The  room  is  crowded  with 
men — men  wearing  knee  breeches,  colorful 
frock  coats,  tricorne  hats.  Among  them  are 
Benjamin  Franklin.  Samuel  Johnson  and 
Boswell.  The  principal  players  in  the  scene 
are  Sir  Guv  Standing  and  Freddie  Bartholo- 
mew.   It  is  Freddie's  big  scene. 

He  doesn't  prepare  for  it  by  rehearsing. 
Rather,  he  is  riding  his  motor  scooter  through 
the  vast  inner  labyrinths  of  the  soundstage  at 
a  rate  of  ten  "r  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  Com- 
pletely agile  in  his  costume  of  long,  torn  coat. 
ragged  pants  held  up  by  twine,  and  broken 
shoes. 

We  don't  find  Sir  Guy  at  first  glance.  He  is 
minus  his  mustache.  And  doesn't  mind  ad- 
mitting,  by  jove,  thai  he  misses  it.    "A  friend 
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of  mine  told  me,  'Now  I  know  why  you've  had 
a  mustache  all  these  years.  When  you  wore  a 
mustache,  your  face  was  amiable.  Now,  any- 
one can  see  you've  got  a  mouth  like  a  steel 
trap.'  Hang  it  all,  I  deny  that.  But  the 
bristles  are  going  back  on  as  soon  as  possible." 
It  is  the  first  time  since  "The  Witching  Hour" 
that  he  has  been  without  them.  It  is  the  first 
time  since  1901  that  he  has  played  a  costume 
part. 

In  the  scene,  Freddie  in  his  rags  is  to  burst 
into  the  coffee  house;  an  angry  waiter  is  to  try 
to  eject  him;  and  Sir  Guy  is  to  stop  the  fracas. 
The  first  rehearsal  of  the  scuffle  is  tame. 
Director  Henry  King  illustrates  the  action  he 
wants.  (Will  Rogers  once  said  that  all  di- 
rectors are  disappointed  actors.)  The  boy  and 
the  waiter  go  to  it  again.  They  are  realistic 
this  time.  The  waiter  emerges  with  a  well- 
pummeled  tum-tum  and  the  boy  has  a  red  and 
irritated  ear.  Which  becomes  redder  after 
being  seized  in  two  more  "takes." 

/^\N  the  sidelines  we  meet  Tyrone  Power, 
^^ Jr.,  who  will  play  Freddie's  character  next 
week,  after  the  character  grows  up.  A  great 
break  for  young  Mr.  Power.  For  the  character 
is  the  one  who  expands  Lloyd's  into  a  syndicate 
that  will  insure  anything  on  earth.  This 
handsome  chap  is  the  son  of  the  late  silent 
star.  He  couldn't  make  the  movies  notice  him 
a  couple  of  years  ago;  so  he  went  off  to  Broad- 
way and  played  with  Katharine  Cornell;  then 
he  was  swamped  with  offers.  The  romance  of 
the  picture  is  between  Loretta  Young  and 
Power.  Loretta  is  nowhere  in  sight.  She  still 
is  at  work  on  "Ladies  in  Love,"  with  Con- 
stance Bennett,  Janet  Gaynor  and  Simone 
Simon — a  set  that  is  as  closed  as  a  bank  on 
Sunday.  You're  supposed  to  guess,  not  know, 
which  girl  is  winning  the  four-way  feud. 

Warner  Baxter  is  christening  one  of  the  new 
soundstages  at  20th  Century  Fox  with  "The 
White  Hunter."  If  she  comes  through 
"Ladies  in  Love"  intact,  Simone  Simon  is  to 
be  with  him. 

The  set  is  part  of  the  African  jungle.  The 
trees  are  real  trees,  and  movable,  being  set  on 
standards  like  Christmas  trees.  (They  make 
them  look  alive  by  spraying  paint  on  them.) 
The  brush  is  real  brush.  The  walking  surface 
is  real  dirt.  The  camera  is  located  in  a  jungle 
hut,  in  which  Warner,  yawning,  is  in  the  mood 
to  play  a  siesta  scene. 

Some  of  the  experiences  he  encounters  in  the 
script  are  dramatizations  of  experiences  of  his 
boss,  Darryl  Zanuck,  on  an  African  safari. 

We  have  to  do  some  safari-ing  ourselves  to 
see  Lawrence  Tibbett  making  "Under  Your 
Spell."  He  is  filming  an  operatic  scene  in  a 
downtown  Los  Angeles  theater. 

This  is  a  light  musical,  with  a  little  different 
twist.  Tibbett  is  an  operatic  singer,  trying 
to  get  away  from  opera — not  an  ambitious 
tyro  trying  to  get  into  it.  This  brings  on 
battles  with  his  manager,  Gregory  Ratoff, 
and  with  Wendy  Barrie.  Wendy  is  in  the 
audience  this  afternoon,  listening  to  the  con- 
cert, which  is  to  be  one  of  the  longest  in 
history.  Starting  on  Friday  afternoon,  the 
scene  will  be  in  the  making  until  late  Satur- 
day night.  It  must  be  completed  then.  The 
theater  is  rented  out  Sunday  for  church 
services.     Yes,   church  services. 

The  operatic  number  is  from  "Faust"  and 
it's  one  that  Tibbett  has  never  sung  in  public 
before.  For  the  first  time,  he  is  Mepkislo 
pheles — not  the  baritone  hero.  He  looks  con- 
vincingly fiendish  in  his  make-up  of  bizarre 
eyebrows,  up-angled  mustache  and  pointed 
beard.  He  is  wearing  red  tights,  long  red 
stockings    and    black    spear    pointed    shoes. 


Above  the  waistline  is  an  expanse  of  under- 
shirt. This  is  the  way  male  opera  stars  re- 
hearse.   En  deshabille. 

Tibbett  feels  at  home  in  this  theater.  He 
sang  here  long  before  he  was  famous,  and  is 
scheduled  to  sing  here  again  before  he  returns 
East.  Another  interesting  note  is  that  his 
twin  sons,  by  his  first  marriage,  play  extras  in 
this  picture.  Also,  that  he  is  one  star  who 
considers  his  autograph  worthless.  An  ur- 
chin wangles  an  autograph  from  him,  then 
persuades  another  urchin  to  trade  a  pair  of 
skates  for  it.  Tibbett  hears  about  it,  and 
advertises  for  the  second  youngster,  so  that 
he  can  buy  him  another  pair  of  skates.  "No 
autograph  of  mine  is  worth  a  pair  of  skates," 
he  says. 

We  see  Bing  Crosby  also  record  a  song — for 
"Pennies  from  Heaven."  Within  easy  reach, 
available  after  each  "take,"  is  one  of  the 
largest  cigars  mortal  man  ever  held.  Between 
"takes,"  Bing  puffs  it.  He  guards  his  voice 
like  a  train  announcer.  And  between  "takes" 
isn't  worrying  about  his  recording.  He'll  let 
the  sound  experts  do  that.  He's  busy  con- 
cocting new   knock-knocks. 

Everything,  including  movie  making,  is  a 
game  to  Bing.  In  a  scene  with  Edith  Fellows 
in  an  orphanage  yard,  he  says,  "If  you're 
lying  to  me,  I'll  leave  you  here  till  you're 
106."  Next  time,  he  says  "108."  Then 
"111."  There  is  betting  on  the  side  lines 
about  what  the  final  figure  will  be.  The  script 
girl  wins  a  dinner  by  wagering  on  117. 

The  publicity  department  is  on  his  trail, 
after  "stills."  Bing  says  to  the  publicity 
girl,  "Let's  play  a  game  where  you  hide  and 
nobody  looks  for  you."  Posing  just  isn't  in 
Bing's  line.  He  turns  producer  with  this 
lighthearted  comedy  about  "the  last  of  the 
troubadours."  He  put  up  a  third  of  the 
money. 

Surprisingly  enough,  Irene  Dunne  is  also 
making  a  comedy  this  month — "Theodora 
Goes  Wild."  All  about  a  prim  young  thing  in 
a  small  town  who  is  secretly  the  author  of  a 
torrid  sex  novel,  which  takes  the  country  by 
storm  and  inspires  her  to  try  to  emulate  her 
heroine,  with  Melvyn  Douglas  as  her  victim. 

\  Y/E  go  on  location  to  witness  Irene's  return 
"  to  the  small  town  after  her  adventures  in 
Manhattan.  The  setting  is  the  Santa  Fe  at 
Arcadia,  twenty  miles  East  of  Los  Angeles. 
Made  of  wood,  painted  red,  and  built  in  the 
1880's,  it  is  typical  of  old-fashioned  small 
town  stations  anywhere  east  of  the  Rockies. 
(It  was  also  the  station  from  which  Mr.  Deeds 
went  to  town.)  A  five-car  Pullman  train  is  to 
deposit  Irene  there,  to  be  greeted  wildly  by  the 
natives,  with  the  exception  of  the  town 
gossips. 

At  7:45,  we  arrive  at  Arcadia.  The  com- 
pany has  been  there  fifteen  minutes.  Already 
the  palm  trees  are  disguised  as  big  flower 
bushes,  the  station  is  draped  with  bunting 
and  a  sign,  "Lynnfield,"  while  three  hundred 
extras  are  milling  about  the  station  platform. 
Down  the  track,  on  a  siding,  stands  the  train, 
with  steam  up.  (The  train  rents  for  $500  a 
day,  and  the  station  is  "thrown  in.")  It 
looks  as  if  action  is  about  to  start.  A  few  small 
incidental  scenes  are  shot.  But  the  mob 
scenes  don't  begin  until  11  o'clock. 

Irene  appears  in  a  studio  limousine,  with  an 
entourage  of  hairdresser,  maid  and  wardrobe 
woman,  at  ten.  She  is  wearing  pajama 
slacks  of  green  silk.  When  she  boards  the 
train  at  eleven,  for  the  mile  ride  down  the 
track,  preparatory  to  the  huffing-puffing  ar- 
rival scene,  she  is  smartly  dressed  in  the  latest 
thing  from  Paris.    Tn  the  interim,  she  has  been 


SCIENCE  NOW  PROVES 
THERE'S  NO  EXCUSE 
FOR  THOUSANDS 
TO  BE 

SKINNY 


Rich,  red  blood,  necessary  to 
properly  nourish  and  build  up 
every  part  of  the  body,  is  es- 
pecially promoted  by  this  new 
discovery  where  iron  is  needed. 


A  healthy  di- 
gestion which 
gets  ALL  the 
good  out  of 
your  food  re- 
quires an  ade- 
quate supply  of 
Vitamin  B. 
This  new  dis- 
covery supplies 
this  element. 


Normal,  regular  elimination  tore- 
move  poisonous  waste  and  there- 
by promote  health  and  growth, 
requires  an  adequate  supply  of 
Vitamin  B.  This  is  the  third 
important   purpose. 


10  TO  25  LBS.  GAINED 
QUICK -SAY  THOUSANDS 

NOW  there's  no  need  for  thousands  to  be 
"skinny"  and  friendless,  even  if  they 
never  could  gain  before.  Here's  a  new,  easy 
treatment  for  them  that  puts  on  pounds  of 
naturally  attractive  flesh  —  in  a  few  weeks! 

Doctors  now  know  that  the  real  reason 
why  many  find  it  hard  to  gain  weight  is 
they  do  not  get  enough  Vitamin  B  and  iron 
in  their  daily  food.  Now  with  this  new  dis- 
covery which  combines  these  two  vital  ele- 
ments in  little  concentrated  tablets,  hosts 
of  people  have  put  on  pounds  of  firm  flesh 
—  normal  curves  —  in  a  very  short  time. 

Not  only  are  thousands  quickly  gaining 
normal  good-looking  pounds,  but  also  nat- 
urally clear  skin,  freedom  from  indigestion 
and  constipation,  glorious  new  pep. 

7  times  more  powerful 


This  amazing  new  product.  Ironlzed 
special  cultured  ale  yeast  importe 
richest  known  source  of  Vitamin 
B.  By  a  new  process  this  yeast  is 
concentrated  7  times — made  1  times 
more  powerful.  Then  it  is  iron- 
ized   with   3   kinds   of   iron. 

If  you,  too.  need  Vitamin  B  and 
Iron,  get  these  new  Ironi  zed  Yeast  tab- 
lets from  your  druggist  at  once.  Then 
day  afterday.  watch  skinny  limbsand 
flatchest  round  out  to  normal  attrac- 
tiveness, skinclear  to  natural  beauty. 

Money-back 
guarantee 

No  matter  how  skinny  and  run- 
down you  may  be  from  lack  of 
enough  Vitamin  B  and  iron,  this 
marvelous  new  Ironized  Yeast 
should  build  you  up  in  a  few 
short  weeks  as  it  has  thousands, 
if  not  delighted  with  the  results 
of  the  very  first  package,  your 
money    instantly    refunded. 

Special  FREE  offer! 

To  start  you  building  up  your 
health  right  away,  we  make  this 
i  i: i  i  offer.  Purcha  e  a 
of  Ironlzed  Yeast  tablets  at  once, 
cut  out  seal  on  box  and  mail  to 
us  with  clipping  of  this  para- 
graph. We  will  send  you 
nating  new  hook  on  tealth.  "New 
Pacts  Vboul  Vour  Body."  Remem- 
ber, results  with  very  ilrst  pack- 
age^— or  money  refunded.  At  all 
druggists.  Ironized  Yeast  Co..  Inc., 
Hi'pt.    511,    Atlanta.  Ga. 


Yeast,  is  made  from 
d    from    Europe,    the 


Posed  by  professional  models 
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NEW  V-ETTE 

BACKLESS   UPLIFT 

with  Patented  "Whirlpool"  Stitching 
America's  and  Hollywood's  challenge  to  the 
style  world!  New  V-ETTE  Backless  uplift,  with 
famed  "  Whirlpool"  stitched  pockets . .  that  up- 
lift, support  and  mold. .  .backless  to  the  8th 
vertebrae,  and  lower.  Lower  than  the  most 
daring  evening  gown... lower  than  low  under 
the  arms  for  the  new  low-cut,  off-the-shoulder 
decolletage.  E-Z  shoulder  straps  of  French- 
forked  satin  and  indestructible  elastic. .  .adjust- 
able diaphragm  controlling  waistband  of  nar- 
row elastic. .apex  stitched  separation  between 
the  breasts. 

V-Ette  Brassieres  used  exclusively  in  Para- 
mount Pictures. 

See  V-ETTE  now  at  leading  stores  and 
specialty  shops. 

FD  C  E     WRITE  for  STYLE  FOLDER  GIVING 
KtC     NAME  of  YOUR  FAVORITE  STORE 

HOLLYWOOD-MAXWELL  COMPANY 

6771  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Dept.  P,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

,,  Creators  of  "Her  Secret,  **"The  ^ 

Hollywood"  and  NuVu  Bras 


WSlte 


WHIRLPOOL 
BRASSIERE 


APPLAUSE 

When  the  last  ripple  of  applause 
has  ended  and  the  house  lights 
ronie  on,  it  always  becomes  time 
for  something  to  eat.  And 
whether  you  sit  on  a  high  stool, 
or  in  upholstered  luxury,  make 
your  late  snack  a  howl  of  Kel- 
logg's  Corn  Flakes. 

They're  delicious  and  satisfy- 
ing. Help  you  to  sleep.  And  next 
morning  your  wisdom  will  he 
apparent.    Sold   everywhere. 

Nothing  takes  the  place  of 

CORN   FLAKES 


in  her  dressing  room,  relaxing  very  privately. 
We  set  an  impression  that  she  is  aloof. 

Spring  Byington,  playing  her  first  gossip 
role  in  this  picture  ("and  loving  it")  disputes 
the  impression.  So  does  Elizabeth  Risdon, 
playing  Irene's  mean  aunt.  ("I'm  just  wait- 
ing for  a  chance  to  strike  a  baby! ")  And  Irene 
seems  to  be  on  good  terms  with  Director 
Richard  Boleslawski,  who  tortures  the  English 
linguage  in  his  exhortations  to  the  extras. 
"When  she  gets  off  the  train  with  a  baby  in 
her  arms,  all  of  you  fall  back  five  paces.  This 
is  something  you  did  not  expect,"  he  tells 
them. 

Warner  Brothers,  specialists  in  dramatizing 
the  headlines,  are  rushing  through  a  picture 
called  "The  Black  Legion" — explaining,  and 
exposing,  that  horror  band. 

The  chief  character  of  the  screen  story — 
one  of  the  idle  and  bitter  poor,  who  is  made  a 
tool  of  radicals — is  played  by  Humphrey 
Bogart.  We  find  him  in  a  dining  room  in  a 
cheap  frame  house,  looking  like  Duke  Mantee 
in  "The  Petrified  Forest."  He  has  about  the 
same  amount  of  beard.  He  is  singing  a  groggy 
duet   with   Helen   Flint,    the  crimson  woman 


in    Eric   Linden's   life   in    "Ah,    Wilderness." 

Into  the  room  bursts  Dick  Foran,  dressed 
like  a  laborer  (not  a  cowboy),  who  picks  up 
Helen  bodily  and  carries  her  out.  kicking  and 
screaming.  Her  struggles  are  realistic  enough 
to  make  only  one  "take"  necessary.  The 
"still"  man  calls  them  back  for  a  picture. 
Dick  picks  up  Helen  again,  and  she  gives  him 
a  kiss,  before  going  into  a  struggling  pose. 

Movies  aren't  a  business;  they're  a  game. 
Or  are  they? 

On  the  "East  Side  Street"  on  the  back  lot, 
Pat  O'Brien  is  making  a  scene  for  "The 
Making  of  O'Malley."  Rain  is  coming  out  of 
pipes  overhead.  He  is  wearing  a  policeman's 
uniform,  and  is  to  chase  some  young  truants 
around  a  corner,  slipping  and  falling  on  the 
wet  pavement.  He  goes  through  the  scene, 
and  the  fall,  six  times.  The  sixth  time,  he 
can't  rise.    He  has  injured  his  leg. 

He  is  rushed  to  the  studio  hospital,  and  his 
leg  is  X-rayed.  No  bones  are  broken,  but  his 
bruises  and  a  pulled  tendon  will  keep  him  on 
crutches  for  a  few  days. 

"The  luck  of  the  Irish,"  says  Pat.  "I  get  a 
vacation,  not  a  hospital  bill." 


Boos  and  Bouquets 


[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  4 


$1.00  PRIZE 

PEKES  IS  PEAKS! 

Producers  may  upset  the  entire  industry; 
may  make  blondes  into  brunettes;  dethrone 
Garbo;  tell  Gable  he's  not  handsome,  and  dress 
Raft  decently  or  bust!    I  won't  care. 

But  when  they  cast  Pekingese  dogs  in  pic- 
tures, to  get  a  laugh  from  the  customers, 
they're  apt  to  get  a  good  sock  in  the  jaw  from 
me. 

I  have  a  snub-nosed,  black-masked  Peke, 
and  to  me  he  is  beautiful.  The  Pekingese  is  a 
dignified,  excellently  bred,  proud  little  crea- 
ture, and  he  certainly  deserves  better  treat- 
ment than  being  carted  around  by  some  silly 
woman  who  ties  him  up  in  ribbons  and  calls 
him  "Fifi"  or  "Mitzi." 

Producers  should  remember  that  a  lop-eared 
hound  is  apt  to  look  lovely  to  his  owner.  The 
love  we  have  for  our  pets  makes  it  impossible 
for  us  to  enjoy  a  picture  in  which  they  are 
ridiculed. 

Ann  Sue  Bramlette,  Belton.  S.  C. 

$1.00  PRIZE 

TO  BALLYHOO 

I  always  thought  my  first  letter  to  your 
Department  would  have  to  be  about  some  ex- 
ceptional film  or  film  player  and  it  is  ...  I 
have  just  seen  "  Green  Pastures."  Often  when 
pictures  are  made  from  a  Broadway  success, 
they  are  ballyhooed  until  the  production  itself 
is  a  disappointment.  Not  so  with  "Green 
Pastures."  All  the  publicity  in  the  world  could 
not  rate  its  beauty  and  simplicity.  I  advise  all 
to  forget  racial  prejudice  and  see  it,  for  a  more 
glorious  example  of  faith,  love  and  understand- 
in;,'  has  not  come  to  the  screen  for  a  great  many 
years.  It  gets  my  vote  for  "The  Best  Picture 
of  1936"  right  now. 

Helen  E.  Roberts,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

$1.00  PRIZE 

LOVELINESS  RE-BORN 

Fifteen  years  ago  I  heard  "Faust"  in  the  old 
Opera  House  in  Paris,  and  I  knew  that  never 


again  would  I  be  privileged  to  hear  such  true 
loveliness.  I  was  mistaken,  for  tonight,  in  a 
little  Southern  town  I  saw  Jeanette  Mac- 
Donald  in  "San  Francisco."  As  she,  in  the 
role  of  the  exquisite  Marguerite,  sang  the 
"Jewel  Song,"  I  closed  my  eyes  and  felt  myself 
once  more  back  in  the  Opera  House.  To  me 
loveliness  had  been  reborn.  Not  only  did 
Jeanette  sing  divinely,  but  her  charm  of  man- 
ner and  supple  grace  made  the  picture  one 
which  shall  live  with  me  always.  Why  is  it, 
when  we  can  be  carried  to  such  heights,  we  are 
so  often  dragged  through  the  mire  and  the 
slush? 

Katherine  B.  McCallen,  Knoxville.  Ten- 
nessee 

$1.00  PRIZE 

YOU  MAY 

May  I  voice  a  protest  on  behalf  of  Robert 
Taylor? 

I  like  this  boy — he  has  youth,  good  looks 
and  talent,  and  is  a  real  find.  But  in  my 
opinion,  he  is  getting  too  much  publicity  and 
too  many  pictures  all  at  once.  Much  of  the 
publicity  is  in  poor  taste,  and  while  most  of  his 
films  have  been  very  good,  we  are  seeing  too 
much  of  him.  If  this  continues,  we  will  be 
satiated  with  him  too  soon.  Robert  is  young, 
he  has  many  years  of  screen  fame  before  him 
if,  and  it  is  a  very  big  IF,  the  producers  will 
wake  up  and  realize  that  much  as  we  like  him, 
we  would  prefer  a  little  lull  between  his  films, 
so  that  we  may  not  confuse  his  characters — 
they  are  coming  upon  us  so  fast. 

[OS]  1'HINE  Grimwood.  Pawtucket.  R.  I. 

$1.00   PRIZE 

JUST  BETWEEN  OURSELVES 

I  have  followed  moving  pictures  consistently 
ever  since  the  early  days  of  the  old  Vitagraph 
and  Biograph  companies.  Now.  with  a  son  of 
seventeen,  himself  an  ardent  follower  of  the 
movies,  I  still  find  the  cinema  my  chief  recrea- 
tion 

\-  a  means  of  drawing  mother  and  son  closer 
together  and  establishing  a  fine  comradery.  I 
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consider  the  movies  excellent.  My  son  and  I 
may  argue  hotly  over  the  respective  charms  of 
Ann  Harding  and  Betty  Grable,  but  the 
friendliest  feelings  prevail.  The  Four  Marx 
Brothers  may  amuse  seventeen  more  than — 
my  age — but  they  are  a  grand  topic  of  con- 
versation. I  may  be  teased  about  my  middle- 
aged  but  authentic  heart  throbs  over  certain 
handsome  heroes,  but  the  laugh  is  on  my  side 
when  the  raves  come  from  seventeen  over 
some  feminine  favorite.  Nor  do  I  fail  to  point 
out  that  a  gangster  slouch  is  not  necessary  in 
the  privacy  of  our  home.  My  young  man 
straightens  up,  especially  since  the  advent  of 
the  upstanding  G-men. 

And  so  we  revel  together  in  such  excellent 
pictures  as  "The  Informer,"  "Naughty 
Marietta,"  "The  Petrified  Forest"  and  "Mr. 
Deeds  Goes  to  Town." 

Mrs.  Mary  T.  Pvle,  Evanston,  Illinois 

A  THOUSAND  PARDONS 

I  admit  I  was  wrong,  take  it  all  back  and 
wish  I  had  said  more  to  take  back!  I  just  knew 
that  with  your  breath-taking  rise  to  stardom, 
sudden  fame  and  adoring  females  going  mad 
over  you,  Mr.  Robert  Taylor,  off  the  screen 
you  would  be  a  conceited  young  oaf,  (and 
small  wonder,  said  I). 

Here  comes  my  apology!  It  seems  you  and 
I  both  chose  the  same  day  to  see  the  Texas 
Centennial.  I  saw  you  mobbed,  fawned  over, 
fought  over;  girls  came  to  blows  over  your  dis- 
carded cigarette  butts;  grown  women  who 
should  have  known  better  tore  at  you  ( I  wasn't 
in  it  as  I  had  my  husband  on  one  side  and  my 
son  on  the  other).  You  took  it  like  a  man — 
mildly  surprised  and  chagrined  at  times,  I'm 
sure,  but  you  passed  with  flying  colors  and 
here  is  your  O.O.L.H.T.F.  (Order  of  Level 
Head  Though  Famous)  pin. 

Mrs.  Harold  Scott,  Wink,  Texas 

A  MODERN  COLUMBUS 

About  two  and  a  half  years  ago  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  see  Eleanor  Powell  in  per- 
son at  a  local  theater.  Sitting  in  the  first  row 
I  was  able  to  observe  her  closely.  Though  she 
had  not  "arrived"  then,  her  sparkle  and  youth- 
ful charm  completely  captivated  me.  She  had 
an  outdoor  cleanliness  about  her,  foreign  to 
most  stage  performers,  and  I  remarked  to  my 
husband,  "It's  a  shame  that  girl  isn't  in  pic- 
tures.    I  can't  understand  it." 

Her  legs  were  marvelous  and  she  knew  how 
to  use  them,  too.  I  felt  that  sooner  or  later 
this  girl  would  be  "discovered"  and  the  sooner 
the  better. 

When  I  saw  her  in  "The  Broadway  Melody" 
I  threw  out  my  chest  and  said,  "  I  told  you  so." 
I  felt  like  a  Christopher  Columbus,  and  I  am 
now  convinced  they  know  what  they're  doing 
in  Hollywood. 
Mrs.  Harold  Thompson,  Detroit,  Michigan 

WE  ARE  FLATTERED— 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  how  popular  Photo- 
play is  among  "the  girls"  I  mention  this  little 
incident. 

One  day  recently,  I  motored  to  Allegheny 
Camp  through  the  roads  in  the  Catteraugus 
Indian  Reservations.  In  front  of  one  of  the 
hovels,  the  Indians  call  a  home,  I  noticed  a 
patch  of  gorgeous  purple  iris,  and  stopped  to 
purchase  a  bouquet.  When  I  got  up  to  the 
shack,  there  on  a  nail  keg  sat  a  two 
hundred  pound,  slovenly  squaw — barefooted 
and  arrayed  in  a  Mother  Hubbard  (her  entire 
wardrobe).  In  her  hand  she  had  a  copy  of 
Photoplay  which  she  was  earnestly  perusing. 
Daniel  P.  Caton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WANT  TO  TRADE? 

HOORAY!  and  three  cheers!  I've  just  read 
where  Fredric  March  is  now  free-lancing  and  is 
planning  to  do  some  comedy  parts,  and  am  I 
glad? 

I've  liked  Freddie  ever  since  the  first  time  I 
saw  him  back  in  1929,  in  "The  Royal  Family," 
but  I've  gotten  terribly  bored  and  it  has 
strained  my  loyalty  to  the  breaking  point  to 
go  to  the  pictures  he  has  been  making  the  past 
three  years. 

Maybe  I'm  a  low-brow,  but  I  see  enough  of 
tragedy  and  frustration  all  around  me  without 
spending  time  and  money  looking  at  more  of 
the  same.  Therefore,  remembering  the  grand 
performances  Mr.  March  gave  on  the  few 
occasions  he  was  permitted  to  do  comedy 
parts,  I'll  gladly  trade  any  six  of  his  recent 
pictures  for  one  high  class  sophisticated  comedy 
such  as  the  gifted  William  Powell  seems  to 
have  a  monopoly  on  at  present.  So  this  letter 
is  by  way  of  bolstering  up  Mr.  March's  de- 
termination to  get  out  of  costume  and  into 
modern  comedy  roles. 
Mrs.  Leonora  McMurty,  Pampa,  Texas 

NO  GUZZLING  ALLOWED 

"The  Great  Ziegfeld!"  Magnificent!  So 
true  to  life,  it  was  just  like  going  back  home. 
At  the  time  of  the  World's  Fair,  I  was  taking 
piano  lessons  from  Dr.  Ziegfeld  at  the  old 
Chicago  Musical  College  on  State  Street  and 
dancing  with  Flo  at  Martine's  Academy  on  the 
North  Side. 

The  picture  brought  memories  of  Youth  and 
Hope  and  Promise;  my  heart  throbbed  with 
joy  and  sadness. 

Good  work,  Bill  Powell,  I  didn't  know  you 
had  it  in  you.     Such  a  far  cry  from  the  swill- 
guzzling  performance  in  "The  Thin  Man." 
Helen  Van  Huse,  Seattle,  Washington 

LONG  LIVE  THE  QUEEN! 

A  queen  plays  a  Queen!  I  saw  Katharine 
Hepburn  as  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  in  the  screen 
version  of  Maxwell  Anderson's  interesting 
play,  and  this  unique  and  eccentric  star 
definitely  established  herself  in  my  heart,  out- 
shining her  sensational  past  performances  in 
"Sylvia  Scarlet,"  "The  Little  Minister," 
"Alice  Adams." 

Each  performance  finds  her  better;  she 
brightens  and  embellishes  any  film  and  makes 
likable  and  definite  any  role.  She  is  exquisite 
and  thrilling  in  the  role  of  the  queen  whose 
destiny  was  written  before  she  was  born,  and 
whose  tragedy  establishes  her  as  one  of  the 
most  glamorous  women  of  all  time. 

Walt  Rein,  New  Orleans,  La. 

CHAPLIN'S   CHOICE 

Will  someone  tell  me  why  there  are  people 
who  do  not  like  Peter  Lorre?  I  think  they  do 
not  appreciate  fine  art  like  his.  He  used  to  be 
hated  in  Europe.  Do  you  know:  why?  Be- 
cause of  his  acting  in  "M"  and  "The  Man 
Who  Knew  Too  Much."  He  played  the  roles 
so  well,  that  people  thought  he  was  really  like 
the  arch-fiends  he  portrayed.  Which  is,  of 
course,  entirely  wrong  for  he  really  has  a  great 
sense  of  humor,  but  it  goes, to  prove  how  great 
he  is.  Charlie  Chaplin  said  he  is  "the  greatest 
actor  living"  and  Chaplin  has  never  been  known 
to  speak  in  praise  of  any  other  actor.  Lorre 
likes  this  country  so  well  that  he  has  taken  out 
his  naturalization  papers  and  plans  to  make  his 
permanent  home  here.  His  acting  warrants 
applause  from  millions,  and  will  grow  louder 
and  louder  as  he  makes  more  pictures. 
Shirley  Holmes,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
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with  the 

Mej^BONE 


Women's  figures  are  no  more  alike  than 
their  personalities.  True  figure  charm  lies 
in  an  individualized  foundation.  That  is 
why  so  many  women  have  found  new  and 
unexpected  grace  and  comfort  in  the  recom- 
mendations of  NuBone  Corsetieres— ex- 
perts in  corsetry,  trained  to  discover  and 
correct  personal  figure  faults — specialists 
who  will  show  you  how  you  can  attain 
true  individual  beauty  of  silhouette  and 
enjoy  the  wonderful  comfort  provided  by 
the  exclusive  NuBone  Woven  Wire  Stay. 
Spend  a  few  minutes  with  the  NuBone 
Corsetiere  when  she  calls — you  will  never 
regret  it. 

An  excellent  opportunity  is  offered  capable 
and  ambitious  women.   Write  us  for  details. 

THE  NuBONE  COMPANIES 


ERIE  .    .    .    PENNA. 
and    St.    Catharines 
Ontario  .  .  .  Canada 
Gut 


r^3> 

ited  therein 


Want  to  Reduce? 

If  you   are  overweight  and  wish  to  lose  fifteen 

pounds  of  ugly  fat  during  the  next  month  you 
can  do  it.  Yes,  it's  as  simple  as  that  if  you  but 
follow  the  instructions  of  Madame  Sylvia  as  con- 
tained in  "No  .More  Alibis."  And  Sylvia  tells  you 
how  to  lose  those  unnecessary  pounds — and  lose 
them   safely. 

This  book  gives  you  the  very  same  information 
toi  which  the  screen  stars  of  Hollywood  have  paid 
fabulous  sums,  yet  the  price  for  this  fully  illus- 
trated, beautifully  bound,  139  page  hook  is  only- 
Si. mi. 

Macfadden  Book  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  11, 1926  Broadway,  New  York,N.Tl  . 
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This  lovelv  version  of  "Variation" — the  pop- 
ular Maiden  form  brassiere  for  a  smart 
"dividing  line",  with  under-breast  stitching 
for  extra-firm  uplift  support—  crosses  as  low 
as  you  like  at  the  back  and  fastens  securely 
at  each  side  of  the  front.  For  evening  or  all- 
around  wear  —  in  Satin,  $1.50. 

Equally  adaptable  is 
Maiden  Form's  "Over- 
Ture"  brassiere  with  a 
"Three- Way"low  back 
—adjustable  to  halter, 
criss-cross  or  regular 
lines  —  $1.50.  Other 
styles,  $1.00.  Send  for 
free  Foundation  book- 
let FD:  Maiden  Form 
Brassiere  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,   N     Y. 

AT  ALL  LEADING  TTORES 


B    r^  A 

CIK.DIE 


S    S   I    E   fk.E   S 

•CARTER.      BELTS 


"There's  a  Maiden  Form  for  Every  Type  of  Figure! 


Hair 

OFF  ft* 

Wl^  T  Chin 

I  once  had  ugly  hair  on  my  face  and 
Hrtrtn V  '  ch>n  •  a  a  was  unloved  ...  discour- 
■  tafsfsjr  ■  aged.  Tried  depilatories,  waxes,  liquids 
...  even  razors.  Nothing  was  satisfactory.  Then  I  dis- 
covered a  simple,  painless,  inexpensive  method.  It 
worked!  Thousands  have  won  beauty,  love,  happiness 
with  thesecret.  My  FREE  Book,  "How  to  Overcome 
Superfluous  Hair,"  explains  the  method  and  proves 
actual  success.  M  ailed  in  plain  envelope.  Also  trial  offer. 
INo  obligation.  Write  Mile.  Annette  Lanzette,  P.  O. 
Box  4040,  Merchandise  Mart,  Dept,  290,    Chicago. 


Lovelier  Thicker  Hair  Now  Since  GLOVER'S 

Drove  Out  DANDRUFF 

Glover's  keeps  your  scalp  immaculately  clean 
and  gives  your  hair 
an  alluring  sheen. 
No  Dandruff;  no 
itching.  Ir  checks  ex- 
cessive Falling  Hair 
and  promotes  nor- 
mal hair  growth. 
Use  Glover's  Mange 
Medicine  regularly; 
shampoo  with 
Glover's  Medicated 
Soap.    Start  todav! 


/•¥  Al/TDC      MANGE 

vjrJLVJ  V  £IV3  medicine 


'I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Dick,  "but  I  will 
pay  you  for  this." 

"Why,  you  are  Dick  Powell!"  exclaimed  the 
girl.    She  was  very  excited. 

"Indeed  you  will  not  pay  for  this,"  she  said. 
"That  dent  is  your  autograph,  and  I  will 
always  keep  it.  1  wouldn't  have  it  repaired  for 
the  world !" 

So  they  went  their  ways. 

Four  days  later,  Dick  got  a  letter.  "Upon 
second  thought  (she  had  written)  I  don't  think 
the  dent  is  so  pretty  after  all.  T  would  still  like 
o  have  your  autograph,  but — please — would 
you  just  write  it  at  the  bottom  of  a  check  for 
$9.75?  That's  what  the  garage  man  said  it 
would  cost." 

W/HAT  with  most  of  the  Hollywood  boys 
^  going  in-  strong  for  racing  stables  and  new 
racing  tracks,  the  sports  life  seems  on  the  up- 
grade. But  now  Hollywood  is  entering  a  new 
phase  of  the  game — boxing.  Al  Jolson  paid 
ten  thousand  dollars  recently  for  the  contract 
of  the  featherweight  champion,  Henry  Arm- 
strong, and  the  very  next  day,  George  Raft 
bought  himself  a  fighter,  too. 

A  T  the  auction  being  held  to  dispose  of  the 
^effects  of  the  late  John  Gilbert,  at  least  a 
thousand  frenzied  fans  were  there. 

When  the  bidding  finally  began,  such 
items  as  a  ring  made  of  platinum  set  with 
a  square-cut  diamond  went  at  such  ridiculous- 
ly small  figures  that  everyone  was  gasping. 
But  the  big  gasp  came  later.  "Thirty  pieces 
of  plain,  Lnen  bed  sheets,"  called  the  auc- 
tioneer. And  before  the  crowd  knew  what 
had  happened,  a  man,  said  to  represent  Mar- 
lene  Dietrich,  offered  $300.00.  He  got  them 
However,  Jack's  silk  hat  went  for  $4.00;  his 
cane  (gold  headed,  at  that)  sold  for  the  small 
sum  of  $15.00.  Many  of  the  Gilbert  treasures 
were  bid  for  by  Leatrice  Joy  and  Virginia 
Bruce.  Neither  went  as  high  as  Marlene, 
though,  and  many  of  the  things  they  wanted 
were  sold  to  strangers. 

IF  anyone  would  like  a  good  cook  and 
'handy  man  around  Hollywood  on 
short  notice,  just  summon  Warren 
Hull.    He's  been  voted  the  town's  best. 

At  a  party  the  other  night,  Warren 
arrived  to  find  his  host,  Lawrence  Riley, 
in  a  fine  mess.  His  houseboy  had  failed 
to  show  up  and  there  were  the  guests 
and  no  dinner. 

In  thirty  minutes  Hull  had  set  the 
table,  broiled  the  steaks,  made  a  green 
salad  and  plenty  of  hot  coffee. 

The  dinner  was  a  success.  But  it 
didn't  stop  there.  When  the  host 
mentioned  a  broken  typewriter,  Hull 
repaired  that,  fixed  the  kitchen  clock 
and  promised  to  come  back  next 
day  and  look  at  his  stubborn  refrig- 
erator. 

Now  there,  folks,  is  what  we  call  a 
guest. 

TIIKRE  was  quite  some  mystery  about  the 
'  flowers  that  continued  to  arrive  on  the  set 
each  day  for  Margo.  Most  of  the  gang  on  the 
RKO  lot  were  speculating;  none  of  the  hunches 
seemed  logical.  Then,  to  top  the  list,  came  a 
gorgeous  tloral  piece  in  the  shape  of  a  "bee 
hive."     The  hive  was   made  of  daisies  and. 


pinned  to  the  front  of  the  creation,  was  a  be- 
jeweled  clip  set  with  precious  stones  in  the 
shape  of  daisies. 

At  the  radio  presentation  of  "The  Camel 
Caravan,"  Margo  starred  with  Francis 
Lederer. 

He  wore  a  daisy  in  his  lapel  and  a  jeweled 
clip  was  at  Margo's  shoulder! 

1/  AY  FRANCIS  is  now  thoroughly  convinced 
'  nhat  kindness  to  animals  is  a  pretty  swell 
thing.  She  has  scores  of  pets,  you  see,  and  only 
recently  she  acquired  ten  very  special  white 
rabbits — imported  or  something 

But  somehow  they  didn't  seem  to  get  along 
so  well  together,  Kay  and  the  bunnies.  They 
would  stare  resentfully  at  her  from  their 
hutches,  and  then  turn  away  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  wrath. 

So  finally  she  decided  to  give  them  the  run 
of  the  place.  She  didn't  care  if  they  dug  little 
holes  in  her  flower  beds  or  anything,  just  so 
long  as  they  were  happy. 

That  was  only  three  weeks  ago.  Now  all  she 
has  to  do  is  go  to  the  mouth  of  the  warrens  and 
whistle,  just  once,  and  they  come  scampering 
up  to  eat  out  of  her  hand. 

\T'S  very  amusing  watching  Joan 
'Crawford  walking  around  her  house 
and  gardens,  because  everywhere  she 
goes  her  dachshunds  follow  her  in  lock- 
step.  Pupchen  always  leads,  with  Baby 
second,  and  now  she  has  a  new  one  to 
bring  up  the  rear.  Its  name  is 
Schmaltz. 

It  looks  just  as  if  she  were  pulling 
three  overgrown  link  sausages  after  her 
on  a  string. 

COR  a  scene  in  "The  Devil  Is  a  Sissy," 
'  Freddie  Bartholomew  had  to  sport  a  black 
eye  and  one  was  duly  painted  on.  That  very 
afternoon  Freddie's  grandmother  chose  to 
visit  the  set  and  was  horrified  at  Freddie's 
black-and-blue  orb.  Nothing  must  do  but  she 
should  apply  beefsteak  and,  to  Freddie's 
horror,  she  threatened  to  go  to  the  studio  com- 
missary and  get  one  to  put  on — then  and  there. 

Frantically  Freddie  summoned  his  co- 
players  Mickey  Rooney  and  Jackie  Cooper,  to 
bear  out  his  story  of  the  painted  eye.  But  the 
boys,  in  the  meantime,  had  ganged  up  on  him 
and  refused  to  substantiate  his  story.  That 
settled  it.  Grandma  was  on  her  way  for  the 
steak. 

Just  then  director  Van  Dyke  happened  along 
and,  seeing  Freddie's  plight,  assured  his  grand- 
mother all  was  well.  Even  then  she  eyed  him 
suspiciously  all  afternoon.  In  fact,  Freddie 
never  drew  a  free  breath  until  he  could  finally 
erase  the  false  black  eye. 

K  /ARGO,  the  feminine  lead  in  "  Winterset," 
V  'goes  about  the  RKO  lot  bragging  about 
her  extensive  wardrobe  for  the  picture.  "I 
have  eight  dresses,  seventeen  pairs  of  stock- 
ings, a  dozen  pair  of  shoes  and  two  coats,"  she 
grins  But  the  catch  is,  the  dresses,  shoes 
coats,  etc..  are  all  duplicates  of  the  one  and  only 
outfit  Margo  wears  throughout  the  picture. 
since  it  rains  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  story.  Margo  needs  the  duplicates  to  keep 
from  getting  too  wet.  And  what  a  pitiful  out- 
fit it  is  in  the  first  place. 

"And  I  do  like  to  look  pretty,"  she  wails. 
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have  been  static  compared  with  the  fair 
Jeanette! 

All  these  girls  seemed  tiny  to  me — except 
the  long-legged  Eleanor  Powell,  my  next 
sitter.  She  is  a  normal,  healthy  American  girl 
and  the  best  blooming  tap  dancer  in  the  world 
— of  any  sex.  I  told  her  and  her  jolly  mother 
that  I  hoped  she  wouldn't  dance  herself  into 
a  collapse  again.  She  does  nothing  but  dance. 
I'd  rather  watch  her  dance  than  even  Fred 
Astaire,  Bill  Robinson  or  Hal  Leroy!  She's 
incredible. 

A  NOTHER  incredible  is  Carole  Lombard — 
'  I  almost  said  "Bombard" — in  blue  slacks 
and  blue  sneakers.  My  portrait  of  her  adorns 
the  cover  of  this  number  of  Photoplay. 

The  air  in  Southern  California  is  mostly 
blue  but  at  the  "Farm,"  as  the  beautiful 
Carole  laughingly  calls  her  lovely  country 
house,  the  air  takes  on  a  deep  grape  purple — 
with  an  overtone  of  sulphur.  She  is  fiendishly 
explosive,  cynically  gay,  looks  at  you  entirely 
out  of  her  pretty,  wicked  left  eye.  The  right 
eye  is  quite  covered  with  a  gold  lock  of  hair. 
I'm  sure  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  it. 
Maybe  she  sees  more  than  she  cares  to  with 
both  eyes.     And  is  she  handsome! 

Then  there  was  La  Dietrich.  She  only 
answered.  She  appeared  to  have  only  a  polite 
interest  in  sitting  for  me.  What  a  splendid 
witness  she  would  make  in  a  courtroom.  With 
an  amplifier.  She  only  answered  "yes."  And 
"no."  What  more  could  one  ask?  She  sat  in 
her  dressing  room  with  her  "Garden  of  Allah" 
grey  cape  and  hood — serene,  charming, 
exotic,  beautiful — and  as  aloof  as  a  lioness.  I 
think  I  indicated  this  in  my  drawing,  which, 
like  others  mentioned  here,  you  will  see  on 
covers  soon  to  come.  She  is  to  blame  for  that 
fad  among  hordes  of  her  less  glamorous  sisters 
— those  surprised  grasshopper  eyebrows.  They 
have  all  adopted  it  as  a  face  uniform. 

If  it  is  an  act  it  is  an  intriguing  one — that 
wide-eyed  bewilderment  with  a  shadow  of 
distant  humor  subtly  moving  a  corner  of  her 
pretty  mouth,  and  her  gentle,  ghostly  whisper 
which  is  unlike  any  other  voice.  These  Ger- 
man girls  of  today!  I  told  her  as  I  began  to 
draw  that  I  knew  I  could  count  on  her,  at 
least,  not  to  be  vivacious.  I  like  serene, 
poised  women.  Vivacious  gals  irritate  my 
nerves.  These  muscle-bound,  gleaming 
toothed,  spark  sputtering,  haiJ-MolIy-well- 
met,  boyish  gals  are  a  crick  in  the  thyroid. 
Real  men  are  so  much  better  than  imitations 
in  brassieres. 

/^AME  (as  we  say)  Joan  Crawford — in- 
^-'telligent,  dynamic,  handsome — but  not 
beautiful.  She's  a  big  game  huntress,  the  big 
game  being  herself.  She's  stalking  herself 
over  the  hills  of  her  career  with  all  the  single- 
ness of  purpose  with  which  Amundsen  sought 
the  North  Pole.  She's  too  much  the  ego- 
huntress  for  conventional  beauty  to  be  hers — I 
mean  facial  beauty  only. 

Crawford  is  her  own  North  Pole.  It  takes 
nerve  to  win  out  the  way  she  has.  She  had 
what  it  took.  It's  made  her  face  too  strained 
with  effort.  It's  handsome  with  purpose.  At 
least  that's  what  I  saw  in  her.  A  grand  gal. 
More  power  to  her. 

And  Ginger  Rogers — what  a  dear!  You  will 
have  to  forgive  these  superlatives.  After  all, 
these  girls  are  the  pick  of  the  world  and  I'm 


only  an  artist.  The  concentrated  essence  of 
Beauty  and  Charm  which  is  squeezed  from 
that  giant  orange,  the  world,  into  the  tall  glass, 
Hollywood,  is  a  big  drink  to  take  calmly. 
And  I  don't  intend  to.  What  have  I  got  to 
lose? 

There  are  three  cities — New  York,  Atlanta 
and  Hollywood — in  which  an  artist  cannot  be 
calm. 

I  was  particularly  keen  to  draw  Madeleine 
Carroll  (who,  by  the  way,  is  not  English  as 
she  seems,  but  half  Irish  and  half  French)  and 
[  think  she  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women 
in  the  world.  As  I  have  said  in  print  she  is 
lovelier  than  Romney's  portrait  of  Lady 
Hamilton — and  the  same  type,  mind  you. 
You  know  the  portrait  I  mean — the  one  in 
the  red  and  white  costume — looking  back  over 
her  shoulder  with  a  medieval  sort  of  hobby- 
horse dog  leaping  at  her  side.  To  me  she  is 
breathtaking.  Some  stupid  women  I  met 
thought  she  was  only  mildly  pretty.  They 
would.  It's  their  nature  to.  I  happen  to  be 
a  better  judge.  Women  as  a  rule  are  bad 
judges  of  their  kind,  every  Jane  being  the  sub- 
conscious foe  of  every  other  Jane. 

Miss  Carroll  is  as  sweet  and  unaffected  as 
she  is  good  to  gaze  upon — like  a  Princess  out 
of  a  fairy  tale.  I  expected  to  wake  up  any 
minute  and  find  I  wasn't  drawing  her,  but 
walking  around  in   the  clouds  or  something. 

Then  came  Jean  Arthur — another  favorite 
of  mine — beautifully  balanced  skull — intensely 
aware — possibly  a  bit  too  tense.  She  has 
nothing  really  to  worry  about.  She  is  there. 
Relax,  Jean,  and  continue  to  delight  us  with 
your  talent  and  charm  and  that  little  eight- 
year-old  girl  voice! 

A  S  for  Jean  Harlow,  I  felt  that,  more  than 

^any  other,  she  was  interested  in  my  draw- 
ing, and  that  possibly  she  liked  me  a  little  as  a 
person.  She  didn't  take  her  appointment 
with  me  as  she  would  one  with  her  chiro- 
practor or  dressmaker.  She  made  me  feel 
that  she  was  a  bit  excited  and  pleased  that  I 
was  drawing  her.  I  certainly  found  her  the 
most  charming  of  all  that  I  drew — I  felt  like 
a  big  old  Saint  Bernard  dog  artist  being 
patted  on  the  head!  On  the  screen  she  had 
given  me  the  impression  of  being  a  big  girl — 
in  actuality  she  is  dainty  and  exquisite.  I 
should  think  nobody  could  withstand  her 
charm — except  possibly  some  women. 

Photographer  Hyman  Fink  said  to  me  as 
we  drove  to  her  house  that  afternoon — "The 
way  I'm  in  love  with  that  girl  is  pathetic!" 
But  being  an  honest  reporter  I  must  add  that 
he  said  exactly  the  same  words  about  Dietrich 
and  Lombard!  So  you  can't  take  him  too 
seriously. 

Before  I  came  out  here  I  drew  a  few  other 
stars  in  New  York  at  my  own  studio.  Claud- 
ette  Colbert,  the  very  first  of  this  series,  was 
one  of  them.  She  was  on  the  July  cover.  A 
charming  personality,  Claudette's.  There  is 
a  word  that  sticks  in  my  mind — a  word  en- 
tirely out  of  fashion  and  used  nowadays  only 
in  a  jocular  sense — but  possibly  some  of 
Photoplay's  readers  are  not  too  young  to 
have  heard  it  when  it  meant  the  last  word  of 
praise.  The  word  is  "lady."  Claudette  is  a 
lady  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Miss  Colbert  was  powdering  her  nose.  She 
laughed  and  agreed  with  me  when  I  said  that 
although  I  was  :i«  are  a  movie  star  had  to  be. 
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eternally  thinking  about  and  dabbing  at  and 
looking  at  the  front  side  of  her  head,  it  must  be 
a  boring  occupation  for  an  intelligent  woman! 

Bette  Davis  was  another  delightful  person. 
I  think  she  has  a  sort  of  detached  charm — if 
you  know  what  I  mean.  We  all  know  she  is  one 
of  the  few  real  actresses  on  the  silver  sheet — 
and  very  successful.  Which  does  not  prevent 
her  being  a  bit  bored.  Unsuccessful  mortals 
never  can  understand  such  a  phenomenon. 
They  fatuously  say,  "Why,  you  have  every- 
thing. How  can  you  possibly  be  bored?" 
Look  up  your  August  number  for  her  portrait. 

I  did  the  seductive  Ann  Sothern.  Pretty  as 
Pierrette,  with  a  double  portion  of  animal 
magnetism.  A  lot  of  people  who  are  majoring 
in  dumbness  think  this  quality  of  animal 
magnetism  is  something  the  owner  consciously 
controls — turns  on  and  off.  It's  no  more  con- 
trollable than  the  odor  of  a  peach. 

I/ATHARLNE  HEPBURN  sat  for  me.  And 
'  Miow!  I  tried  to  explain  to  her  that  if  I  drew 
her  the  way  she  looked  that  moment,  none  of 
her  devoted  fans  would  recognize  her.     Her 


eyelashes  were  invisible.  Her  mouth  was 
made  up — in  a  way.  I  don't  blame  these  stars 
for  taking  a  holiday  from  make-up  when  they 
can,  but  certainly  not  when  they  are  going  to 
pose  for  a  portrait. 

After  all.  her  fame  is  fairly  recent,  so  it 
couldn't  have  been  that  which  impelled  her  to 
jump  up  with  her  feet  in  the  seat  of  a  chair 
and  perch  cutely  on  the  arm!  What  was  the 
name  of  that  movie  she  was  in — "Little 
Brats"  or  something?  No,  Miss  Hepburn. 
As  I  told  you,  making  a  portrait  of  you  was 
only  a  job  to  me.  You'll  find  her  likeness  on 
your  September  cover. 

Now  comes  the  real  anticlimax.  The  one 
star  in  the  world  whom  I  would  joyfully  have 
gone  to  the  Coast  solely  to  make  a  portrait  of, 
whose  extreme  charm  and  beauty  I  have  ex- 
tolled for  at  least  ten  years,  who  sat  for  me  for 
a  charcoal  head  seven  years  ago  at  Jack  Gil- 
bert's, when  I  presented  her  with  the  original — 
Greta  Garbo — refused  to  even  answer  my 
written  request  for  a  sitting.  It's  obvious  that 
this  is  of  no  importance  whatever,  but  never- 
theless she  has  lost  a  fan. 


This  Month's  Hollywood  Broadcast 
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who  chased  Nelson  from  concert  hall  to  hotel 
and  from  Ohio  to  California? 

Well,  Mr.  Eddy,  who  takes  his  music 
seriously  as  rightly  he  should,  insists  he  got 
just  as  sick  of  hearing  about  these  gushing 
females  falling  at  his  feet  as  you  and  I.  And 
that  by  gosh,  by  gum,  this  year,  there  were 
going  to  be  no  repetitions. 

Nelson,  incidentally,  is  doing  his  radio 
broadcasts  this  year  on  sort  of  a  globe  trotting 
basis.  Starting  in  Hollywood  where  he  was 
working  with  Jeanette  MacDonald  in  "May- 
time,"  he  broadcasts  respectively  from  Port- 
land, Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  Kansas  City, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  New  York — all  cities 
in  which  he  gives  concerts. 

C  PEAKING  of  being  chased,  but  not  by  a 
^  woman,  Francis  Lederer  had  an  embarrassing 
and  surprising  experience  the  evening  he  did  a 
broadcast  for  George  Fisher  over  Hollywood 
KFWB. 

Just  as  the  serious  Mr.  Lederer  came  out  of 
the  radio  station  a  jovial  little  man  ran  up  to 
him,  as  if  intent  upon  congratulations.  "Mr. 
Lederer?"  he  inquired.  "Yes,"  said  Francis, 
smilmg.  "  How  do  you  do?  "  "  I'm  doing  fine," 
the  man  replied,  "you're  sure  you're  Francis 
Lederer?"  "Yes,  most  certainly,"  replied  the 
actor,  "didn't  you  just  hear  me?" 

"Okeh,  buddy,"  rejoined  the  man,  ''here's  a 
summons  for  you,"  and  pulling  a  legal  looking 
document  out  of  his  pocket  he  thrust  it  at  the 
bewildered  actor. 

Lederer  is  excellent  on  the  air.  His  fine 
training  as  a  stage  actor  have  stood  him  in  good 
stead  and  he  is  one  of  the  romantic  screen 
heroes  in  constant  demand  for  radio  appear- 
ances. 

The  most  arduous  and  taxing  spot  of  any 
radio  show  for  a  movie  star  to  till  is  the  master- 
oi  ceremonies  job.  It  takes  not  only  great 
personality  and  popularity  to  be  good  on  the 
air.  week  in  and  week  out,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  up  your  picture  work,  but  it  takes  more 
physical  reserve  and  energy  than  most  stars 
have  on  tap.  Both  Dick  Powell  and  Bing 
Crosby  have  done  the  longest  stretches  of  any- 
body at  the  m.  c.  spot — and  Dick,  you  ma) 
remember,  found  himself  in  the  hospital  last 


winter  as  a  result  of  overwork.  Lionel  Barn- 
more,  Wally  Beery,  and  others  prefer  to  do 
short  stretches  at  a  time  and  then  rest.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  see  how  Fred  Astaire  stands 
up  under  his  new  26-week  contract  this  year, 
as  the  energetic  Mr.  Astaire  puts  so  much  of 
himself  into  everything  he  does.  Bing.  of 
course,  does  take  vacations,  but  not  long  ones. 
However,  nothing  seems  to  phase  him.  He 
just  keeps  on  being  a  No.  1  radio  man  and  get- 
ting fatter  and  happier  year  by  year. 

Incidentally,  the  generally  high  calibre  of  the 
Crosby  programs,  which  Bing  arranges  him- 
self, has  won  praise  not  only  from  the  radio 
columnists  but  from  the  highbrow  musical 
critics  whom  you  wouldn't  think  would  pay 
attention  to  a  radio  crooner.  Isabel  Morse 
Jones,  who  is  one  of  the  most  critical  critics  of 
the  West,  tells  me: 

"  Bing  has  a  nice  way  of  tying  up  good  music 
with  his  jazz  and  making  his  programs  inter- 
esting to  exponents  of  both  fields.  He  has 
courage  to  do  the  things  he  does,  for  which  I 
admire  him  greatly.  For  instance,  he  isn't  a 
bit  afraid  to  put  Harold  Bauer,  the  pianist,  or 
Josef  Iturbi  on  one  of  his  popular  programs, 
and  the  artists  who  appear  for  him  tell  me  they 
thoroughly  enjoy  themselves.  They  are  jolted 
into  an  appreciation  of  what  Bing  stands  for 
and  at  the  time  the  Bing  followers  quite  pain- 
lessly get  a  dose  of  classical  music." 

THE  top  Hollywood  radio  laugh  to  date  is  the 
'  way  George  (Romeo)  Kaufman  unceremoni- 
ously fled  a  Camel  show  and  skipped  a  big 
cluck  during  the  flushed  and  hectic  days  when 
process  servers,  reporters  and  photographers 
were  chasing  him  because  of  his  connection 
with  the  Mary  Astor  diary. 

Kaufman  had  not  only  sold  his  humorous 
playletj  "If  Men  Played  Bridge  Like  Women." 
to  the  cigarette  concern,  but  had  sold  himself 
to  play  in  a  four-handed  game  on  the  program 
with  Irvin  Cobb,  Rupert  Hughes  and  Georgie 
Jessel.  Came  the  final  rehearsal  on  the  day  of 
the  broadcast  and  no  Kaufman  Nor  was 
there  any  word  from  him.  The  show  producer 
was  frantic.  He  hastily  impressed  Benny 
Goodman  into  service,  but  Benny,  who  didn't 
kno«  a  bid  from  an  honor  (his  previous  card 
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Jean  Harlow  looks  so  delightfully  confident  in  front  of  the  microphone 
that  you'd  never  guess  how  very  nervous  she  was  when  Elsa  Schallert  inter- 
viewed   her    recently.      The    interview     is    described     in    the     text    below 


playing  having  been  confined  to  poker  and 
hearts),  was  simply  lousy! 

"Never  mind,"  soothed  the  Kaufman  agent, 
"George  will  be  here  for  the  show." 

Came  show  time  and  no  George.  Mr.  ^nd 
Mrs.  Camel  and  all  the  little  Camels  were 
having  nervous  jitters  when  someone  spied  Leo 
Carrillo  in  the  audience.  Did  Mr.  Carrilloplay 
bridge?  Yes?  Would  Mr.  Carriiiu  please  come 
backstage  immediately?  He  was  needed  to 
step  into  George  Kaufman's  shoes.  A  most 
astonished  Carrillo  complied.  The  Camel 
honor,  at  least,  was  saved  at  the  last  minute! 

One  of  those  swell  human  interest  moments 


occurred  recently  when  Jean  Harlow  was  being 
interviewed  by  Elsa  Schallert.  Jean  got  through 
the  interview  perfectly,  but  the  moment  she 
was  off  the  air,  she  turned  to  the  audience  and 
said,  "Forgive  me,  but  I've  got  to  cry."  She 
did,  too,  from  sheer  nervousness,  but  the  aud- 
ience loved  her  for  it. 

Meanwhile,  Kate  Smith  is  on  her  way  West- 
ward to  make  a  picture  with  Shirley  Temple, 
as  Shirley's  ma.  Does  this  mean  that  our  No.  1 
darling  of  the  movies  will  turn  about  and  make 
a  radio  appearance  with  Kate?  Well,  I 
wouldn't  know  the  answer  to  that,  but  if  she 
does,  that  just  leaves  us  Garbo. 


Facts  of  Hollywood  Life 


I  DO 

Lois  Richardson  and  Gene  Meritt,  both  studio 
workers,  at  Interior  Church  in  Los  Angeles. 

Edna  Callaghan,  actress,  to  Max  Schall, 
secretary  to  Buddy  Rogers,  at  Olathe,  Kansas. 

Louise  Latimer  and  Erwin  Gelsey,  screen 
writer,  disclose  secret  wedding  in  Denver, 
Colorado,  last  June. 

Mrs.  George  Brokaw,  New  York  society 
matron,  and  Henry  Fonda  in  the  Christ  Epis- 
copal Church  in  New  York  City. 

LOVE  OPTIONS 

Jeanelte  MacDonald  on  Gene  Raymond. 

Corrine  Bekins,  actress,  on  Lieut.  Carlton  B. 
Jones,  U.  S.  N. 

Kay  Hughes,  actress,  on  Bud  Graybill,  Metro 
portrait  cameraman. 

Mae  Clark  on  Dr.  Frank  Nolan. 

SPARKING 

Ann  Sheridan  admits  it's  love  for  actor  Ed 
N orris. 

Marie  Wilson  and  director  Nick  Grinde. 

Katherine  DeMille  and  Erik  Rhodes.    Again! 

Glenia  Farrell  and  Drew  Eberson. 

Rosalind  Russell  and  W.  C.  Duranl,  Jr.,  of 
the  automobile  Durants. 


GOOD  MORNING  JUDGE 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  Fellows,  maternal  grand- 
mother, awarded  custody  of  Edith  Fellows  in 
suit  brought  by  13  year  old  actress'  mother. 

Greta  Garbo  sued  for  $10,500  by  H.  Fitz- 
patrick,  assigned  for  D.  Schratter,  one-time 
German  film  producer  who  claims  to  have 
loaned  that  amount  to  the  Swedish  actress  in 
Stockholm  in  1924. 

Mary  Pickford  is  defendant  in  a  million 
dollar  suit  for  slander  and  libel  brought  against 
her  in  Boston  by  J.  Raymond  Cornell,  retired 
organ  manufacturer. 

William  Wallace  Reid,  nineteen-year-old  son 
of  the  late  Wallace  Reid,  was  sentenced  to 
thirty  days  in  the  county  jail,  fifteen  days  sus- 
pended, for  reckless  driving. 

HITHER  AND  YON 

June  Lang,  accompanied  by  her  mother,  off 
for  a  series  of  personal  appearances. 

Errol  Flynn  and  his  wife,  Lili  Damita,  on  a 
sea-fishing  trip  around  Northern  California. 

George  Gershwin,  famous  composer  and 
lyricist,  and  wife  in  Hollywood  until  De- 
cember. 

Richard  Cromwell  left  Hollywood  for   \< 
York  to  appear  in  the  stage  production,  "So 
Proudly  We  Hail." 


(USE  COUPON  BELOW) 

#  Psychologists  say  that  she  is  an  idealist  and  closes  her 
eyes  to  "shut  out  the  world  of  realities.".  .  .  Many  women 
would  also  like  to  "shut  out"  the  everyday  reality  of 
rough,  red,  coarse  skin  that  housework  and  v.. 
inflicts  upon  them.  And  they  could,  by  using  the  famous 
skin  softener— ITALIAN  BALM. 

Here  is  a  genuinely  inexpensive  preparation.  Composed 
of  16  scientifically  selected,  scientifically  pure  ingredients. 
For  over  40  years,  the  preferred  skin  protector  of  the 
women  of  Canada — and  the  fastest-selling  preparation  of 
its  kind  today  in  thousands  of  communities  all  over 
America.  .  .  .  Non-sticky.  Quick-drying.  Approved  by 
Good  Housekeeping.  .  .  .  Give  Italian  Balm  a  week's 
trial — at  no  expense.  Send  for  FREE  bottle. 

GcumfiaiicCi 

Italian  Balm 

THE   ORIGINAL   SKIN    SOFTENER 

^PpWT«fe    C  AMP  AN  A 

K^CrtTi^W    22ul  Lincoln  Highway,  Batavia,  111. 
mm^^^Hr^^     Gentlemen:   I    have    never   tried 

^UU  ^^r      Italian  Balm.  Please  send  meVA.siTV 
I    ^^^^^         bottle  FREE  and  postpaid. 

Name   

Address 

City 'Stale 

I  In  Canada.  Camoana.  Ltd..  PP-2201  Caledonia  Road.  Toronto 

Hollywood    Hints 
on  How  to  be  Beautiful 

THE  radiant,  glamorous  beauty  of  the  screen  stars 
can  now  be  yours.  For  the  very  same  methods 
which  the  famous  stars  of  the  screen  and  stage  use 
to  acquire  and  maintain  their  beauty  are  now  re- 
vealed by  Sylvia  of  Hollywood  in  her  new  book.  No 
More  Alibis.  Send  for  your  copy  of  this  book  today. 
SI. 00  postpaid. 

IVIacfadden  Book  Co..  Inc. 
Dept.  11,  1926  Broadway,  New  York,  IN.  Y. 


1UST  beauty  .  .  .  no  allure  .  .  .  v.  hen  ej  1 
,/  muddy  or  prominently  veined!  Use  new, 
scientific  EYE-GEN]  before  "dates"  always! 
Clears  even  bloodshot  eyes  in  seconds  ...  or  mon- 
ey refunded.  Soothes  ami  refreshes  tired,  smart- 
ing, si  rained,  itching  eyes  almost  instantly.  Makes 
them  white,  sparkling,  lovely!  Safe.  Stainless. 
\t  drug  and  dept.  stores. 
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In  Hawaii  colorful  leis  are  woven  and 
offered  to  arriving  and  departing  visitors 
.  .  .  leis  as  fragrant  and  fresh  as  the 
glasses  of  pure  pineapple  juice  also  of- 
fered to  guests. 

Both  the  fresh  flower  lei  and  natural  pineapple 
juice  are  characteristic  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
But  now  you  may  enjoy  the  finest  pineapple 
juice — Dole  Pineapple  Juice  from  Hawaii — 
wherever  you  are.  Unsweetened  and  natural, 
the  true  pineapple  flavor  retained  to  the  utmost 
by  the  exclusive  Dole  Fast-Seal  Vacuum-Pack- 
ing Process,  Dole  Pineapple  Juice  is  crushed 
from  the  finest,  sun-ripened  pineapples.  Your 
grocer  has  it. 

DOLE 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE  FROM  HAWAII 

Hawaii  an  PineappleCo., Ltd., Honolulu, Hawaii,  U.S.  A. 
Sales  Offices:  San  Francisco.   ©  1936,  H.  P.  Co.,  Ltd. 

^C  CATAIOC-OVER  3QO  PES  KM 


If  You  Haven't  Read 


// 


No  More  Alibis! 


// 


by    Sylvia    of    Hollywood — write, 
wire   or   phone    your   bookseller   now. 

•  •••••••••••••••9  • 


LICHTEN5 

OVER-TANNED  5KIN 

W REMOVES  FRECKLES 

25  YEARS  IN  USE  A 

SOLD  ON  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE     A 


Casts  of  Current  Pictures 


"ALL  AMERICAN  CHUMP'—  M-G-M.— Original 
screen  play  by  Lawrence  Kimble.  Directed  by  Edwin 
L.  Marin.  The  cast:  Elmer,  Stuart  Erwin;  Hogan, 
Robert  Armstrong;  Kilty,  Betty  Furness;  Jeffrey 
Crane,  Edmund  Gwenn;  Crawford,  Harvey  Stephens; 
Murphy,  Edward  Brophy;  Brantley,  E.  E.  Clive;  Al, 
Dewey  Robinson;  Butch,  Eddie  Shubert;  Abiah  Smith, 
Spencer  Charters. 

"  BULLDOG  EDITION"— Republic. — Original 
story  by  Richard  English.  Screen  play  by  Richard 
English  and  Karen  DeWolf.  Directed  by  Charles 
Lamont.  The  cast:  Ken  Buyer,  Ray  Walker;  Randy, 
Evalyn  Knapp;  Hardy,  Regis  Toomey;  Enright,  Cy 
Kendall;  Charlie  Hunter,  Billy  Newell;  Taggart,  Oscar 
Apfel;  Billie,  Betty  Compson;  Evans,  Robert  War- 
wick; Johnson,  Ivan  Miller;  Maxie,  Matty  Fain; 
Manilla,  George  Lloyd;  Tony,  Frank  Puglia;  Gertie, 
Ruth  Gillette;  Judge,  Ed  Le  Saint. 

"CAPTAIN'S  KID,  THE  "—Warners.— Original 
story  by  Earl  Felton.  Screen  play  by  Tom  Reed. 
Directed  by  Nick  Grinde.  The  cast:  Asa  Plunketl, 
Guy  Ki'jbee;  Abigail  Prentiss,  Sybil  Jason;  Marcta 
Prenii'tS,  May  Robson;  Betsy  Ann  Prentiss,  Jane 
Bryan;  Tom  Squires,  Fred  Lawrence;  George  Chester, 
Dick  Purceli;  Mabel,  Maude  Allen;  Sheriff  Pengast, 
Granville  Bates;  John  Scores,  Gus  Shy;  Lihby,  Mary 
Treen;  Jake  Hutchinson,  Vic  Potel;  Bill  Brcnvn,  Tom 
Wilson;  Mayor  Bert  Cabot,  Gordon  Hart;  Bridges, 
Robert  Emmett  Keane;  Weymouth,  Jack  Wise;  Steve, 
George  E.  Stone. 

"CRAIG'S  WIFE"— Columbia.— From  the  play 
by  George  Kelly.  Screen  play  by  Mary  C.  McCall, 
Jr.  Directed  by  Dorothy  Arzner.  The  cast:  Harriet 
Craig,  Rosalind  Russell;  Water  Craig,  John  Boles; 
Mrs.  Frazier,  Billie  Burke;  Mrs.  Harold,  Jane  Dar- 
well;  Ethel  Lundreth,  Dorothy  Wilson;  Miss  Austen, 
Alma  Kruger;  Fergus  Passmore,  Thomas  Mitchell; 
Billy  Birkmtre,  Raymond  Walburn;  Gene  Fredericks, 
Robert  Allen;  Mrs.  Landrelh,  Elizabeth  Risdon; 
Mazie,  Nydia  Westman;  Adelaide  Passmore,  Kathleen 
Burke. 

"DEVIL  IS  A  SISSY,  THE  "—M-G-M.— Original 
story  by  Roland  Brown.  Screen  play  by  John  Lee 
Mahin  and  Richard  Schayer.     Directed  by  W.  S.  Van 


Dyke.  The  cast:  Claude,  Freddie  Bartholomew; 
"Buck"  Murphy,  Jackie  Cooper;  "Gig"  Stevens, 
Mil  key  Rooney;  Jay  Pierce,  Ian  Hunter;  Rose,  Peggy 
Conklin;  Hilda  Pierce,  Katharine  Alexander:  Mr. 
Murphy,  Gene  Lockhart;  Mrs.  Murphy,  Kathleen 
Lockhart;  Judge  Holmes,  Jonathan  Hale;  Principal, 
Etienne  Girardot;  Bugs,  Sherwood  Bailey;  "Six- 
Toes,"  Buster  Siavin;  Paul  Krumpp,  Grant  Mitchell; 
Willie,  Harold  Huber;  Joe,  Stanley  Fields;  "Grand- 
ma," Frank  Puglia;  Molly,  Etta  McDaniels. 

"DODSWORTH" —United  Artists.  —  From 
novel  by  Sinclair  Lewis.  Screen  play  by  Sidney 
Howard.  Directed  by  William  Wyler.  The  cast: 
Sam  Dodsworlh,  Walter  Huston;  Fran  Dod 
Ruth  Chatterton;  Arnold  Iselin,  Paul  Lukas;  Edith 
Cortright,  Mary  Astor;  Major  Clyde  Lockert,  David 
Niven;  Kurt  Von  Obersdorf,  Gregory  Gaye;  Baroness 
Von  Obersdorf,  Mme.  Maria  Ouspenskaya;  Mme.  de 
Penablc,  Odette  Myrtil;  Emily,  Kathryn  Marlowe; 
Harry,  John  Payne;  Matey  Pearson,  Spring  Byington; 
Tubby  Pearson,  Harlan  Briggs;  Hazzard,  Charles 
Halton;  Mary  (Maid),  Beatrice  Maud. 

"DON'T  TURN    EM  LOOSE '— RKO- Radio.— 

Adaption  of  unpublished  original  story  by  Ferdinand 
Reyher.  Screen  play  by  Harry  Segall.  Directed  by 
Ben  Stoloff.  The  cast:  John  Webster,  Lewis  Stone; 
Daniels,  James  Gleason;  Mildred,  Betty  Grable; 
Robert  (alias  Bat  Williams),  Bruce  Cabot;  Lelty, 
Louise  Latimer;  Pierce,  Frank  M.  Thomas;  Helen 
Webster,  Xella  Walker;  Grace,  Grace  Bradley;  Vic, 
Harry  Jans;  Pete,  Frank  Jenks;  Al,  Addison  Randall; 
Joe,  Gordon  Jones;  Mary,  Maxine  Jennings;  Walter 
Clifford,  John  Al  ledge;  Halite,  Fern  Emmett;  Judge 
Bass,  Arthur  Hoyt;  Governor  Stanley,  Charles  Rich- 


"DRAEGERM  AN  COURAGE""—  Warners.  — 
Original  story  and  screen  play  by  Anthony  Coldeway. 
Directed  by  Louis  King.  The  cast:  Andre  Beaupre, 
Barton  MacLane;  Ellen  Haslett,  Jean  Muir;  Dr. 
Haslell,  Henry  O'Neill;  Mary  Haslett,  Helen  Mac- 
Kellar;  John  McXally,  Addison  Richards;  Martin 
Crane,  Robert  Barrat;  Suzanne,  Priscilla  Lyon;  Max- 
well, Walter  Miller;  Dr.  Hunter,  Joseph  Crehan;  Pete, 
Herbert  Heywood. 


Peggy  Ryan.  11 -year  old  Los  Angeles  prodigy,  had  Gene  Snyder,  Radio 
City  dance  director,  dancing  all  over  the  stage  during  rehearsals  for 
Universal's    "Top    of    the    Town."        They    finally    land    on    the    piano 
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Mingle     with 
the  Movie  Stars 


in 


thi 


BILTMORE 
BOWL 

"The  Host  of 

Hollywood 

and 

America's  Most 

Colorful  Nite  Club 


Seen  dancing  in  the 
Bowl  recently: 

JEAN  HARLOW 

DICK  POWELL 

NORMA  SHEARER 

JOHNNIE  WEISSMULLER 

JOAN  BLONDELL 

ad  infinitum 


$i 


$1 


SINGLE   •   DOUBLE 


-H* 
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fESTHAt 
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DOWNTOWN  • 

LOS  ANGELES 


Beauty  Secrets  Revealed 

Sylvia  of  Hollywood  has  put  all  her  beauty  secrets 
between  the  covers  of  a  book.  In  No  More  Alibis 
you  will  find  all  of  the  treatments  and  methods  which 
have  made  her  a  power  in  Hollywood.  You  will  find 
out  how  to  reduce  fat  from  the  hips,  abdomen, 
breasts,  arms,  legs  and  ankles.  You  will  learn  how  to 
acquire  a  firm  lovely  face,  beautiful  hands  and  feet 
and  myriads  of  other  Hollywood  beauty  secrets 
Only  $1.00  postpaid. 

Macfadden  Book  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  1 1  1926  Broadway         New  York,  N.  Y. 


"EVERYTHING  IS  THUNDER'  —  GB.  — 
Adapted  from  the  novel  by  Jocelyn  Lee  Hardy. 
Screen  play  by  Marion  Dix  and  John  Orton.  Directed 
by  Milton  Rosmer.  The  cast:  Anna,  Constance 
Bennett;  Hugh  McGralh,  Douglass  Montgomery; 
Detective  Goertz,  Oscar  Homolka;  Kostner,  Roy  Emer- 
ton;  Muller,  Frederick  Lloyd;  Webber,  George  Mi  rut t 

"GENERAL  DIED  AT  DAWN,  THE"— Para- 
mount.— From  a  novel  by  Charles  G.  Booth.  Screen 
play  by  Clifford  Odets.  Directed  by  Lewis  Milestone. 
The  cast:  O'llara,  Gary  Cooper;  Judy,  Madeleine 
Carroll;  Mr.  Wu,  Dudley  Digges;  Vang,  Akim  Tami- 
rui'i;  Mr.  Leach,  J.  M.  Kerrigan;  Mr.  Brydon,  William 
Frawley;  Peter  Perrie,  Porter  Hall;  Oxford,  Philip 
Aim;  Mr.  Chen,  Lee  Tung-Foo;  Wong,  Loo  Loy;  Bar- 
lender,  Willie  Fung;  Chinese  Guard,  Val  Duran; 
Chinese  Houseboy,  Harold  Tong;  Chinese  Houseboy, 
Kam  Tong;  Passenger,  Irene  Bennett;  Englishman, 
Barnett  Parker;  Reporter,  John  O'Hara;  Mandarin, 
Hans  Morehart;  Citizen,  Del  Henderson;  Prussian 
Officer,  Hans  Frieberg;  Engineer,  Spencer  Charter 

"ISLE  OF  FURY" — Warners. — Screen  play  by 
Robert  Andrews  and  William  Jacobs,  based  on  a  novel 
by  Somerset  Maugham.  Directed  by  Frank  Mc- 
Donald. The  cast:  Val  Stevens,  Humphrey  Bogart; 
Lucille  Gordon,  Margaret  Lindsay;  Eric  Blake,  Donald 
Woods;  Captain  Deever,  Paul  Graetz;  Andersen, 
Gordon  Hart;  Dr.  Hardy,  E.  E.  Clive;  Olar,  George 
Regas;  Sam,  Sidney  Bracy;  Kim  Lee,  Tetsu  Komai; 
Oh  Kay,  Miki  Morita;  The  Rector,  Houseley  Steven- 
son, Sr.;  Old  Native,  Frank  Lackteen. 

"IT  COULDN'T  HAVE  HAPPENED '—In- 
vincible.— Story  and  screen  play  by  Arthur  T. 
Horman.  Directed  by  Phil  Rosen.  The  cast:  Greg, 
Reginald  Denny;  Beverly,  Evelyn  Brent;  Smiley,  Jack 
La  Rue;  Linda,  Inez  Courtney;  Forrest,  John  Mar- 
lowe; Holden,  Claude  King;  Carter,  Bryant  Wash- 
burn; O'Neill,  Robert  Homans;  Bennett,  Crauford 
Kent;  Schaefer,  Robert  Frazer;  Hashi,  Miki  Morita; 
Sherwood,  Henry  Herbert;  Lansdale,  Lynton  Brent; 
Johnson,  Broderick  O'Farrell;  Louise,  Dian  Manners; 
Ingenue,  Emily  La  Rue. 

"KING  OF  THE  ROYAL  MOUNTED"— 20 ni 
Century-Fox. — Story  by  Zane  Grey.  Directed  by 
Howard  Bretherton.  The  cast:  King,  Robert  Kent; 
Helen  Lawton,  Rosalind  Keith;  Becker,  Alan  Dine- 
hart;  Dundas,  Frank  McGlynn,  Sr.;  Sneed,  Arthur 
Loft;  Slim  Blandon,  Grady  Sutton;  Smith,  Jack 
Luden;  Indian  Joe,  Artie  Ortego. 

"MURDER  WITH  PICTURES"— Paramount. 
— Screen  play  by  John  C.  Moffitt  and  Sidney  Salkow. 
based  on  story  by  George  Harmon  Coxe.  Directed 
by  Charles  Barton.  The  cast:  Kent  Murdock,  Lew 
Ayres;  Meg  Archer,  Gail  Patrick;  /.  B.  McGoo^in, 
Paul  Kelly;  Phil  Doane,  Benny  Baker;  Stanley  Red- 
field,  Ernest  Cossart;  Nate  Girard,  Onslow  Stevens; 
Hester  Boone,  Joyce  Compton ;  5am  Cusick,  Anthony 
Nace;  Inspector  Bacon,  Joseph  Sawyer;  Siki,  Don 
Rowan;  Police  Chief,  Frank  Sheridan;  Keough,  Irving 
Bacon;  Editor,  Purnell  Pratt;  Olaf,  Christian  Rub. 

"OLD  HUTCH'  — Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. — 
Screen  play  by  George  Kelly  from  a  story  by  Garret 
Smith.  Directed  by  J.  Walter  Ruben.  The  cast: 
Hutch,  Wallace  Beery;  Dave.  Eric  Linden;  Irene, 
Cecilia  Parker;  Mrs.  Hulchins,  Elizabeth  Patterson; 
Jolly,  Robert  McWade;  Sally,  Caroline  Perkins; 
Florrie,  Julia  Perkins;  Allie,  Delmar  Watson;  Freddie, 
Harry  Watson;  Teller,  James  Burke;  Girl,  Virginia 
Grey;  Gunnison,  Donald  Meek. 

"RAMONA" — 20th  Century- Fox. —Based  on 
the  novel  by  Helen  Hunt  Jackson.  Screen  play  by 
Lamar  Trotti.  Directed  by  Henry  King.  The  cast: 
Ramona,  Loretta  Young;  Alessandro,  Don  Ameche; 
Felipe  Moreno,  Kent  Taylor;  Senora  Moreno,  Pauline 
Frederick;  Aunt  Ri  Hyar,  Jane  Darwell;  Margarita, 
Katherine  de  Mille;  Father  Gaspara,  Victor  Kilian; 
Jim  Farrar,  John  Carradine;  Juan  Can,  J.  Carrol 
Naish;  Father  Salvierderra  Pedro  de  Cordoba;  Dr. 
Weaver,  Charles  Waldron;  Marda,  Claire  Du  Brey; 
Scroggs,  Russell  Simpson;  Joseph  Hyar,  William  Bene- 
dict; Paquilo,  Robert  Spindola;  Pablo,  Chief  Thunder 
Cloud. 


"SITTING  ON  THE  MOON"— Republic— 
Screen  play  by  Raymond  L.  Schrock.  Directed  by 
Ralph  Staub.  The  cast:  Danny  West,  Roger  Pryor; 
Polly  Blair,  Grace  Bradley;  Mike,  William  Newell; 
Matlie,  Pert  Kelton,  Worthington,  Henry  Kolker; 
Charlie  Lane,  Henry  Wadsworth;  Blossom,  Joyce 
Compton;  Tucker,  Pierre  Watkin;  Young  Husband, 
William  Janney;  Young  Wife,  June  Martel;  Dance 
Team,  The  Theodores;  Feature  Dancer,  Jimmy  Ray; 
Hotel  Manager,  Harvey  Clark;  Taxi  Driver,  George 
Cooper. 

"SWING  TIME"— RKO-Radio.— Screen  play 
adapted  by  Howard  Lindsay  and  Allen  Scott  from  a 
story  by  Erwin  Gelsey.  Directed  by  George  Stevens. 
The  cast:  Lucky,  Fred  Astaire;  Penny,  Ginger  Rogei 
Pop,  Victor  Moore;  Mabel,  Helen  Broderick;  Gordon. 
Eric  Blore;  Margaret,  Betty  Furness;  Ricardo  Romero, 
Georges  Metaxa;  Judge  Watson,  Landers  Stevens; 
Raymond,  John  Harrington;  Simpson,  Pierre  Watkin; 
Schmidt,  Abe  Reynolds;  Eric,  Gerald  Hamer;  Police- 
man, Edgar  Deering;  First  Stage  Hand,  Harry  Bowen; 
Second  Stage  Hand,  Harry  Bernard;  Dancers:  Frank 
Jenks,  Jack  Good.  Donald  Kerr,  Tod  O'Shea.  Frank 
Edmunds  and  Bill  Brand;  Hotel  Clerk,  Ralph  Byrd; 
Taxi  Driver,  Charles  Hall;  Roulette  Dealer,  jean 
Perry;  Muggsy,  Olin  Francis;  Romero's  Butler,  Floyd 
Schackleford. 
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CORRECT    COARSE    PORES 
overnight  with 

•ARDENA  PORE  CREAM- 


Spread  on  a  thin  film 
of  Pore  Cream  and  go  to  sleep. 
In  the  morning  you  will  notice 
a  remarkahle  improvement. 
Do  this  repeatedly  until  the 
pores  are  completely  invisible. 

Ardena  Cleansing 
Cream  and  Skin  Tonic  work 
wonderfully  together  to  keep 
your  pores  thoroughly  cleansed. 

ARDENA   PORE   CREAM     .     .     1.00 
ARDENA  CLEANSING   CREAM 

1.00  to  6.00 
ARDENA  SKIN  TONIC    .85  to  15.00 
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LIGHTEN  YOUR  HAIR 
the  NEW  CREAM  WAY 


as  little  or  as    Much   as  You 
Want— Safely— Quickly! 
Not  a  Drug-Store  Liquid 

Lechler's        Lightning        Hair        Lightarwr 


liquid  preparations 
only.     Cft 
afce  the 


Cannot i 


dry  < 


can  use  i 
ends  of  th 


epti< 


tt  has  many  adv 
to  lighten  the  roots  and 
hair  like  a  liquid.  Can't 
.  Lightens  blonde  hair  ' 
grown  dark.  Cannot  streak  or  over-bleach  Actually  Bene-  < 
flcial  to  bleached  hair  and  permanent*,  Used  by  famous 
stage  and  screen  beauties  for  over  20  years.  Harmleai — 
guaranteed.    Mailed  complete  with  application  brush  for  onlv 

Fp    £"  C"         Hid   Urtt   -jrder—  ?fi   nage   hook-let 
t\   C  ML  THE     XEW     ART    (>F    LIGHTENING    H. 

LECHLER  LABORATORIES.   INC. 
560  Broadway    Dept.  H.    New  York,  N.  Y. 


Sylvia  of  Hollywood 

Now   Reveals   How  You  Can   Acquire 
the  Beauty  of  the  Screen  Stars 

You  have  always  wanted  to  be  beautiful  .  .  .  attractive 
.  .  .  glamorous.  Now  you  can  bel  For  the  very  same 
methods  which  the  famous  stars  of  the  screen  and  stage 
use  to  acquire  and  maintain  their  beauty  are  now  re- 
vealed by  Sylvia  of  Hollywood  in  her  new  book.  No 
More   Alibis. 

This  book  gives  you  the  very  same  Information  for 
which  the  screen  stars  of  Hollywood  have  paid  fabulous 
sums.  Yet  the  price  for  this  marvelous  book  is  <mly 
$1.00  a  copy.  If  tou  are  unable  to  get  this  book  at 
your   local  department  or  book  store  mail  your  order  to 

MACFADDEN   BOOK   COMPANY,  Inc. 
Dept.    P-ll,    1926    Broadway,    New   York,   N.   Y. 

LOVTTEST  questions 

How  do  you  rate 
in  your  power 
to    attract    men? 

Do  you  know  how  to  make  men 
notice  you?  How  to  make  them 
want  to  call  again?  Why  plain- 
looking  women  are  often  luckier  in  love  than  beauties? 
What  your  power  of  attraction  really  is?  How  it  can 
bo  increased?  Here  is  the  answer — Send  10c  for 
Personalitu  Test  Chart,  and  booklet,  Making  Men 
Like  You,  both  mailed  in  plain  wrapper.  Inter- 
nation  Charm  Institute,  Incorporated,  29  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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J.HIS  Weave-It  afghan 
will  add  to  the  attractiveness  of 
any  room.  Use  it  on  a  day  bed, 
couch  or  on  a  bed  where  one 
room  is  used  as  both  living 
room  and  bedroom.  It  is  warm 
and  colorful  and  just  the  thing 
to  use  as  a  pull-over  on  cool  fall 
evenings.  The  new  fall  Weave- 
It  Pattern  Book  contains  many 
modern  and  conventional  pat- 
terns for  afghans.  Directions 
for  making  the  fall  coat  shown 
at  the  left  and  many  new  fall 
dresses,  coats,  sweaters,  blouses, 
etc.,  are  also  in  this  new  book. 
Get  it  at  all  the  leading  depart- 
ment stores  for  2  5c  or  write  to 


DONAR  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

MEDFORD,   MASSACHUSETTS 

There  is  only  one  genuine  Weaie-lt  with  (be  pa- 
tented grouping  of  pins  winch  makeit  soeasy  toiise 


Be  an  ARTIST 


MAKE  $50  TO  $100  A  WEEK! 
Many  of  our  successful  students  are  now  mak- 
ing big  money.  Our  .simple  methods  make  it 
fun  to  learn  Commercial  Art.  Cartooning  and 
Designing  at  home,  in  spare  time.  New  low 
tuition  rate.  Write  for  big  free  bnok  "ART 
for  Pleasure  and  Profit"  today.  State  age. 
STUDIO  1511,  WASHINGTON  SCHOOL 
1 115— I5TH    ST.,    N.W..    WASHI NGTON, 

JfiefosrGRAY  HAIR 

REMEDY  IS  MADE  AT  HONE 

VOU  can  now  make  at  home  a  bet- 
ter gray  hair  remedy  than  you  can 
buy,  by  following  this  simple  recipe: 
To  half  pint  of  water  add  one  ounce 
bay  rum,  a  small  box  of  Barbo  Com- 
pound and  one-fourth  ounce  of  glyc- 
erine. Any  druggist  can  put  this  up 
or  you  can  mix  it  yourself  at  very 
little  cost.  Apply  to  the  hair  twice 
a  week  until  the  desired  shade  is  ob- 
tained. Barbo  imparts  color  to 
streaked,  faded  or  gray  hair,  makes 
it  soft  and  glossy  and  takes  years  off 
your  looks.  It  will  not  color  the  scalp,  is  not 
sticky  or  greasy  and  does  not  rub  off.  Do  not  be 
handicapped  by  gray  hair  now  when  it  is  so  econom- 
ical and  easy  to  get  rid  of  it  in  your  own  home. 


KEEPING   FIT 

Bj    BERNARR  MACFAJDDEN 

You  will  find  this  book  the  most  useful  and 
the  mo't  helpful  of  any  in  your  library — 
valuable  beyond  words  because  of  the  in- 
formation and  facts  it  contains.  It  is  indeed  a 
great  household  guide  to  health.  A  handbook 
which  tells  you  what  and  how  to  do  in  fight- 
ing disease  and  ill  health.  And  the  vital,  es 
sential  health  information  is  not  for  you 
alone,  but  lor  every  member  of  your  family 
as  well. 

Cloth  II I  91.00 — POSTAGE  PAID 

UACFADDEH     BOOK     COMPANY,    Inc. 
Dcpt.  P-ll,  1026  Broadway,  \i»   \  ork  Cits 


FOLLOW  YOUR  HEA RT— Republic— Marion 
Talley,  Michael  Bartlett  and  the  Hall  Johnson 
Choir  in  a  gorgeous  song  festival.  The  story  con- 
cerns a  family  of  show  people  whose  daughter  longs 
for  a  normal  life.  Lots  of  hit  tunes  mixed  with 
operatic   airs.       Worthwhile.      (Oct.) 

•  FIRY  —  M-G-M.  —  Vengeance,  uncontrol- 
lable hate  and  tender  love  combined  in  the 
most  sensationally  powerful  picture  this  year.  Under 
Fritz  Lang's  superb  direction  it  relates  the  tragedy 
of  an  innocent  man  in  the  hands  of  a  seed-brained 
mob  seething  with  passion.  Spencer  Tracy  and 
Sylvia  Sidney  exceptionally  good.  A  masterpiece 
(A  ug.) 

•  GIRL'S  DORMITORY— 20th  Century-Fox. 
— A  beautiful  picture  which  introduces  the 
sensational  newcomer.  Simone  Simon,  in  a  strong 
appealing  story  of  a  school  girl's  love  for  her  teacher. 
Herbert  Marshall.  Ruth  Chatterton  is  superlative. 
Fine  cast  and  able  direction.     (Oct.) 

•  GIVE  ME  YOUR  HEART— Warners— An 
intelligent  and  moving  problem  play  aimed  at 
sophisticated  audiences.  Kay  Francis  tries  to  forget 
her  child  and  her  youthful  mesalliance  in  her  new 
love  for  George  Brent.  The  picture  is  lightened  by  . 
Roland  Young's  delightful  comedy.    (.Sept.) 

GRAND  JURY— RKO-Radio.—  Not  very  inter- 
esting small  town  drama  with  Fred  Stone  as  the 
neurotic  old  citizen  determined  to  clean  up  the  town. 
Romance  blooms  between  Louise  Latimer  and  Owen 
Davis.  Jr..  with  the  latter  taking  all  the  honors.  (Oct.) 

•  GREEN  PASTURES,  THE— Warners- 
Marc  Connelly's  famous  play  portraying 
Biblical  happenings  as  visualized  in  the  minds  of 
simple  hearted  negroes,  produced  with  sincerity  and 
appealing  charm.  Rex  Ingram  superb  as  De  La-wd 
A  radical  departure  from  anything  heretofore  at- 
tempted.    This  is  a  "must  see"  picture.    (Aug.) 

GUNS  AND  GUITARS— Republic— More  guns 
than  guitars  in  this  tedious  Western.  Gene  Autrey 
and  Smiley  Burnette  help  the  sheriff  chase  cattle 
racketeers.  Dorothv  Dix  a  pretty  romance.  Dull 
(Sept.) 

•  HEARTS  DIVIDED— Warners.— A  lavishly 
produced  tale  of  Jerome  Bonaparte's  love  for  a 
Baltimore  belle.  Dick  Powell  and  Marion  Davies 
carry  the  romance;  Edward  Everett  Horton,  Arthur 
Treacher  and  Charles  Ruggles  supply  the  comedy. 
Claude  Rains  is  the  high  spot  as   Napoleon.     (Aug.) 

HEARTS  IN  BONDAGE— Republic— Lew  Ayres 
first  directed  picture  astonishingly  well  done.  Star- 
ring James  Dunn,  it  is  a  sweeping  drama  of  the  Civil 
War  interwoven  with  idealistic  romance.  It's  an 
education.      (Aug.) 

HIS  BROTHERS  WIFE— M-G-M— Barbara 
Stanwyck  and  Robert  Taylor  in  an  unreal  and  un- 
happy story,  concerning  a  playboy  scientist  torn 
between  his  duty  to  fever-stricken  natives  and  his 
love  for  a  neurotic  woman.     (Oct.) 

HOLLYWOOD  BOULEVARD— Paramount — 
All  the  Hollywood  spots  you've  yearned  to  glimpse. 
The  Brown  Derby,  Sardi's,  The  Trocadero.  are 
featured  in  this  frail  yarn  of  an  old  actor  who  writes 
his  memoirs,  meets  tragedy.  Many  oldtimers  add 
to  the  novelty.      (Oct.) 

I'D  GIVE  MY  LIFE— Paramount.— A  strong 
story  full  of  action  and  drama  about  a  boy  (Tom 
Brown)  who  kills  his  criminal  father  and  braves  the 
noose  rather  than  reveal  why  he  did  it.  Sir  Guy 
Standing,  Frances  Drake  and  Janet  Beecher  head  a 
good   cast.      (Oct.) 

LADY  BE  CAREFUL— Paramount.— You'll  en- 
joy this  simple  tale  of  a  shy  sailor  who  gets  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  Lothario  and  has  to  live  up  to  it. 
Lew  Ayres  regains  his  place  in  the  sun  with  an  ex- 
cellent performance.     Nice  photography    too.   (Oct.) 

LOVE  BEGINS  AT  TWENTY— First  National  — 
A  domestic  comedy  cut  on  old-fashioned  lines. 
Hugh  Herbert  very  funny  as  the  henpecked  husband 
who  turns  on  his  boss  and  his  wife  to  help  daughter 
Patricia  Ellis  marry  her  choice.     Good  cast.     (Aug.) 

•  MARY  OF  SCOTLAND— RKO-Radio— The 
love  story  of  the  tragic  Queen  magnificently 
produced  under  the  direction  of  John  Ford.  Kath- 
arine Hepburn  dramatic,  and  Fredric  March  ex- 
ceptional as  the  burly  Earl  of  Both-well.  Gripping, 
but    solemn.       (Oct.) 

MISTER  CINDERELLA— M-G-M.— Silly  but 
amusing  farce  about  an  ambitious  barber.  Jack 
Haley,  who  palms  himself  off  as  a  rich  playboy. 
Betty  Furness  is  his  debutante  sweetie.  Arthur 
Treacher  is  fun.     (Sept.) 

•     M'LISS— RKO-Radio.— Anne  Shirley  j 
strong  performance  in  this  Bret  Harte  classic 
As  t  he  spunky  daughter  of  an  old  miner,  Guy  Kibbee. 
she   fights  her  way  to  happiness  with  schoolteacher 
John  Beal.    Sweet  and  sentimental.     (S 

MY   AMERICAN  WIFE-  Paramount.      \  I 
comedy    about     the     Americanization    of     Fn 

r,  a  European  count  who  marries  an  Arizona 
heiress  (Ann  Sot  hern).     Fred  Stone  excellent  as  the 
Millie    Burke   and    Ernest    Cossart 
are  good.     (Oct.) 

•  MY  MAN  GODFREY— Universal.— A  mad 
and  gay  picture  sparkling  with  humor  depict- 
ing the  rehabilitation  of  a  "forgotten  man"  by  a 
dizzy  rich   girl.      Bill    Powell    and    Carole   Lombard 


divide  honors  in  the  title  roles  ably  assisted  by  Alice 
Brady.  Eugene  Pallette  and  Gail  Patrick.  See  this 
by  all  means.    (A  ug.) 

•  NINE  DAYS  A  QUEEN— GB.—  The  tragic 
story  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  in  line  for  succession 
to  the  English  throne  after  the  death  of  Henry'  VIII. 
Cedric  Hardwicke  splendid  as  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
Nova  Pilbeam  lovely  as  Lady  Jane.  To  Desmond 
Tester  go  top  honors  as  the  little  King.  Superb 
cast,  adroit  direction.     See  this  by  all  means.  (Sept.) 

OUR  RELATIONS  —  M-G-M.— Those  crazy 
comics.  Laurel  and  Hardy  pile  up  laughs  by  getting 
into  mixups  with  an  identical  pair  of  twins.  Sidney 
Toler  and  Alan  Hale  help  the  frenzy  of  fun.  SwelL 
(Sept.) 

PAROLE — Universal. — A  vigorous  and  timely 
expose  of  the  parole  system.  Newcomers  Harry 
Hunter  and  Ann  Preston  should  catch  your  interest 
(.4  ug.) 

•  PEPPER— 20th  Century-Fox.— A  Jane  With- 
er's  laugh  riot.  She  vamps  Irvin  S.  Cobb  into 
helping  a  poor  widow,  pays  him  tack  by  persuading 
his  daughter  not  to  marry  a  bogus  count,  Ivan 
Lebedeff.  Slim  Summerville  aids  in  the  comedy. 
For  the  whole  family.    (Sept.) 

•  PICCADILLY  JIM— M-G-M— Good  dialogue 
and  amusing  situations  abound  in  this  slick 
tale  of  a  cartoonist,  who  falls  in  love  with  the  daughter 
of  a  family  he  has  caricatured  to  fame.  Bob  Mont- 
gomery at  his  best.  Madge  Evans.  Billie  Burke, 
Frank  Morgan,  Eric  Blore  are  all  excellent.  Swell 
entertainment.  (Oct.) 

POSTAL  INSPECTOR— Universal.— A  shallow 
story,  with  Ricardo  Cortez  as  the  Government  man, 
wandering  around  from  floods  to  mail  robberies. 
Patricia  Ellis  complicates  matters  by  revealing 
secrets,  but  reforms.     Dull.     (Oct.) 

•  POPPY— Paramount.— W.  C.  Fields  as  a 
carnival  barker,  skips  drotly  through  an  ordi- 
nary story  leaving  a  trail  of  chuckles-  Rochelle 
Hudson  scores  as  nis  daughter,  and  Richard  Crom- 
well is  an  ideal  small  town  beau.  Be  sure  and  see 
it.     (Aug.) 

PRIVATE  NUMBER— 20th  Century-Fox.— Just 
about  the  nicest  romantic  sequences  ever  help  this 
wilted  story  ("Common  Clay"  in  modern  clothes). 
Robert  Taylor  and  Loretta  Yroung  marry  secretly 
as  she  is  a  maid  in  his  rich  household.  Basil  Rath- 
bone  causes  trouble.     You'll  like  it_    (Aug.) 

PUBLIC  ENEMY'S  WIFE— Warners— Cesar 
Romero  as  Public  Enemy  No.  1  who  doesn't  want  his 
former  wife,  Margaret  Lindsay,  to  marry  G-man  Pat 
O'Brien.  Romero  too  sinister,  O'Brien  too  un- 
interested.     Better   skip.      (Sept.) 

•  RHYTHM  ON  THE  RANGE— Paramount. 
— See  this  for  Bing  Crosby's  singing  and  the 
introduction  of  Martha  Rave,  a  new  comedienne, 
whose  antics  all  but  steal  the  show.  It's  about  an 
heiress  who  gets  into  mixups  with  a  cowboy.  Swing 
music  too.    (Oct.) 

•  ROAD  TO  GLORY,  THE— 20th  Century- 
Fox.— A  magnificent  war  story  of  tragic  fighting, 
loving,  dying,  existing  on  the  French  front.  Fredric 
March  and  Warner  Baxter  have  a  war  within  a  war 
for  love  of  June  Lang.  Lionel  Barrymore  and  Greg- 
ory Ratoff  give  superb  performances.  Beautifully 
directed  and  produced,  this  is  unforgettable.  Don't 
miss  it.   (A  ug.) 

•  ROMEO  AND  JUILET— M-G-M— Shake- 
speare's classic  love  story  produced  with  ac- 
curacy and  lavishness.  Norma  Shearer's  Julie:  is 
lyrically  beautiful.  Leslie  Howard  superb  as  Romeo. 
Basil  Rathbone,  John  Barrymore,  Ralph  Forbes, 
Edna  May  Oliver  all  add  to  the  excellence  of  the 
outstanding  picture  of  the  year.  No  version  has 
ever  surpassed  this  one  for  sheer  physical  beauty. 
Not  to  be  missed  under  any  circumstances.  (Sept.) 

*S\N  FRANCISCO— M-G-M.— Out  of  a 
story  of  a  tough  Barbary  Coast  cafe  owner,  a 
beautiful  singer  and  a  priest.  W.  S.  Van  Dyke  has 
constructed  an  epic.  Clark  Gable  superb;  Jeanette 
MacDonald's  lovely  voice  allowed  full  range,  and 
the  earthquake  sequence  will  knock  you  out  of  your 
seat.     \Tou  must  see  it.     (Sept.) 

•  SECRET  AGENT— GB— A  fast  moving  and 
dramatic  tale  of  love  and  espionage  in  war 
torn  Europe  directed  with  sophistication  and  finesse 
bv  Alfred  Hitchcock  (of  "39  Steps").  John  Gielgud 
Madeleine  Carroll,  Peter  Lorre  and  Robert  Y'oung 
are  splendid.     Adult  entertainment.     (Aug.) 

•     SEVEN     SINNERS— GB.— A    compact    and 
high-tensioned  murder  melodrama  with  Eddie 
Lowe    and    Constance    Cnmmings.      Eddie    hits   the 
trail  of  a  murderer  in  Europe  and  uncovers  a  munitions 
racket.      Sensational  railroad  scenes.     You'll  like  it. 
S 

*SIN<;.  BABY,  SING — 20th  Century-Fox.— 
Adolphe  Menjou,  The  Ritz  Brothers.  Alice 
red    Heal'  Ratoff  and   Patsy    Kelly 

in  as  hilarious  a  farce  as  you  will  see.     Adolpl 
famous   actor   on  Lunacy    and   laughter 

•  SPENDTHRIFT  —  Wanger-Paramount.— 
Grand  fun  with  Henry  Fonda  as  a  penniless 
millionaire  sportsman  who  marries  conniving  Mary 
Brian,  discovers  his  mistake  and  Pat  Paterson 
simultaneously.  A  swell  evening  for  everybody,  l.-la^.) 
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The  guest  register  of  the  Savoy- 
Plaza  is  frequently  signed  with 
Hollywood's  "Big  Names"  —  stars, 
writers,  directors  and  producers  to 
whom  this  distinguished  hotel  is 
home  whenever  they  are  in  New 
York.  The  Savoy- Plaza  richly  pro- 
vides all  that  discriminating  people 
demand  in  luxurious  living,  impec- 
cable service,  and  a  cuisine  in- 
tended for  epicures.  .  .The  location 
of  the  Savoy-Plaza  makes  it  con- 
venient to  mid-town  offices,  theatres, 
and  all  the  city's  worthwhile  events 
.  .  .  Single  rooms  from  $6.  Double 
rooms  from  $8.   Suites  from  $12. 


SAVOY 
PLAZA 

Overlooking  Centra/  Parle 


Henry  A.  Rost,  Managing  Director 
George  Suter,  Resident  Manager 

FIFTH  AVENUE  •  58th  fo  59th  STREETS 
NEW   YORK 


The  Secrets  of  Beautiful 
Hair  Revealed! 

After  an  extensive  and  thorough  study  of  hair 
and  the  scalp  Bernarr  Macfadden  insists  that 
anyone  can  have  a  luxuriant  and  abundant  head 
of  hair  by  using  simple  natural  methods.  His 
methods  of  hair  culture  are  so  simple,  so  easy  to 
apply,  that  anyone  can  learn  how  to  use  them 
in  only  a  few  minutes.  Once  you  have  learned 
the  amazing  secret  you  can  be  sure  to  have  strong, 
vigorous,  healthy  hair,  and  it  won't  cost  you  a  single- 
penny  to  use  it  day  after  day,  year  after  year! 

We  will  send  you  Hair  Culture  at  our  risk.     Send 
no  money.     Pay  postman  $2.00  plus  delivery  ch 
upon  receipt  of  book. 

Macfadden  Book  Co.,  Inc. 

Dcpt.  Pll,  1926  Broadway,  New  York  City 


•  STAGE  STRUCK— Warners.— Dick  Powell 
is  a  young  dance  director  struggling  with 
the  conceits  of  a  temperamental  star,  Joan  Blondell. 
Frank  McHugh,  Warren  William,  and  I  raig  Rey- 
nolds all  help  make  this  good  entertainment.  (Oct.) 
•  STAR  FOR  A  NIGHT— 2()th  Century-Fox.— 
A  tenderly  appealing  and  musical  back  stage 
comedy  of  errors.  Jane  Darwell  grand  as  the  sight- 
less mother.  Claire  Trevor  sings;  Arline  Judge 
sparkles  as  a  chorus  girl.  Take  the  whole  family. 
(Oct.) 

STRAIGHT  FROM  THE  SHOULDER— Para- 
mount.— Uninteresting  and  uninspired  except  for  the 
children.  It  involves  the  heartaches  and  courage  of  a 
little  boy,  David  Holt,  who  loses  his  father,  Ralph 
Bellamy,  first  to  a  woman,  then  to  thugs.    (Oct.) 

SUZY — M-G-M. — Three  fine  stars  absolutely 
wasted  on  a  muddled  war  story.  Jean  Harlow 
marries  Franchot  Tone,  then  marries  Cary  Grant 
believing  Franchot  murdered.  She  finds  Grant  in- 
volved with  Benita  Hume;  Franchot  comes  back  to 
life.      (Sept.) 

SWORN  ENEMY— M-G-M.— A  convincing  story 

of  a  young  attorney  who  swears  vengeance  on  the 

racketeers  who  killed  his  brother.     Acting  honors  go 

to  Robert  Young,  Florence   Rice  and  Joseph  Calleia. 

i    Worthwhile.     (Sept.) 

THE  ARIZONA  RAIDERS— Paramount— A 
bang  up  Western  with  Larry  Crabbe  and  partner 
Raymond  Hatton  aiding  an  elopement  and  rescuing 
Marsha  Hunt  from  a  crooked  lawyer.  Grant  Withers. 
Nice  riding.   (Sep'-.) 

THE  BRIDE  WALKS  OUT—  RKO-Radio.— 
Barbara  Stanwyck  and  Gene  Raymond  in  an  enter- 
taining bit  of  froth  about  the  troubles  of  the  young 
married.  Robert  Young  steals  her  romantic  interest 
and  yours  too.    Gags  are  good.     (Sept.) 

•  THE  GORGEOUS  HUSSY— M-G-M— Joan 
Crawford  in  costume,  gives  an  exciting  and 
sincere  performance  as  the  tavern  keeper's  daughter 
who  influenced  the  political  destiny  of  America  in 
Jackson's  time.  Robert  Taylor,  Lionel  Barrymore, 
Melvyn  Douglas,  Jimmie  Stewart,  Franchot  Tone 
all  are  superb.     See  this.     (Oct.) 

•  THE  GREAT  ZIEGFELD  — M-G-M— Com- 
pletely enthralling  picturization  of  the  life  of 
Ziegfeld  combining  deliiious  music,  lavish  spectacle, 
drama  and  humor.  Bill  Powell,  Myrna  Loy,  Luise 
Rainer  are  only  a  few  of  the  superb  cast.  Don't  let 
anything  keep  you  away.     (June) 

•  THE  KING  STEPS  OUT— Columbia- 
Grace  Moore's  unforgettable  voice  in  a  charm- 
ing and  witty  picture.  She  plays  a  country  princess 
who  tracks  down  Emperor  Franchot  Tone.  Walter 
Connelly  is  excellent.  You'll  recapture  your  il- 
lusions.   (Aug.) 

THE  RETURN  OF  SOPHIE  LANG— Para- 
mount.—The  famous  blonde  thief  (Gertrude  Michael) 
whom  everyone  thought  dead,  returns  to  life,  re- 
formed. Sir  Guy  Standing  is  a  suave  bandit;  Ray 
Milland  an  enterprising  reporter  who  fixes  things, 
gets  Gertrude.     Entertaining.    (Sept.) 

•  THE  WHITE  ANGEL— First  National.— The 
beautiful  and  stirring  story  of  Florence  Night- 
ingale. Kay  Francis  warm  and  human  as  the  English 
nurse  whose  humanitarian  ideals  brought  hope  and 
comfort  to  the  war-tortured  hospitals  of  the  Crimea 
and  changed  the  nursing  standards  of  the  world.  The 
whole  cast  is  splendid.     Don't  miss  it     (Aug.) 

THREE  CHEERS  FOR  LOVE— Paramount  — 
An  amateurish  production  built  around  the  hack- 
neyed school  amateur  show  idea.  Eleanor  Whitney's 
dancing  and  Gordon  and  Revel's  music  is  good,  the 
rest  is  juvenile.    (Sept.) 

•  TO  MARY— WITH  LOVE— 20th-century- 
Fox. — Myrna  Loy,  Warner  Baxter  and  Ian 
Hunter  depicting  the  emotional  shoals  of  married 
life  highlighted  through  the  years  by  prohibition, 
the  Lindbergh  Flight,  the  1929  crash,  et  al.  Hunter, 
as  the  family  friend,  steals  the  picture.      (Oct.) 

TROUBLE  FOR  TWO— M-G-M— Despite  the 
fine  cast  this  film  based  on  Stevenson's  "Suicide 
Club"  gets  nowhere  with  preposterous  situations. 
Bob  Montgomery  is  a  prince  who  refuses  to  marry  his 
family's  choice  (Rosalind  Russell);  changes  his 
mind.      (Aug.) 

TWO  IN  A  CROWD— Universal.— An  amusing 
but  weak  horse  story,  not  too  well  done.  Joel  Mc- 
Crea  is  the  stable  owner  who  enters  his  last  nag  in 
the  handicap;  of  course  he  wins  the  race,  and  marries 
Joan  Bennett.     No  realism.     (Oct.) 

WALKING  ON  AIR— RKO-Radio.— A  nice 
romantic  comedy,  short  on  plot  but  long  on  laughs. 
Headstrong  Ann  Sothern  hires  an  unknown  (Gene 
Raymond)  to  pose  as  a  count  and  woo  her  to  spite  her 
father;  gets  caught  in  her  own  net.     (Oct.) 

WE  WENT  TO  COLLEGE— M-G-M.— Don't 
waste  your  time  on  this  old-home-week  festival. 
Una  Merkel  is  the  only  bright  spot  as  she  attempts 
to  recapture  a  lost  love  and  another  woman's 
husband.     (Sept.) 

WHITE  FANG— 20th  Century-Fox.— Jack  Lon- 
don's mellerdrammer  of  love,  adventure  and  treach- 
ery in  the  Alaskan  gold  fields.  The  dog,  Lightening, 
gets  tangled  in  the  affairs  of  Michael  Whalen  and 
Jean  Muir.     Send  the  children.     (Sept.) 

WOMEN  ARE  TROUBLE  -M-G-M— Stuart 
Erwin,  Paul  Kelly  and  Errol  Taggert's  direction  pulls 
a  neat  comedy  out  of  a  grey  haired  story.  Kitty 
McHugh  convincing  as  a  gunman's  moll;  Florence 
Rice  authentically  a  cub  reporter.  You'll  like  it.  (Aug.) 

YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING— Paramount.— 
Dolores  Costello  Barrymore,  George  Raft  and  Ida 
Lupino  in  an  amusing  tale  of  a  gambler  whose  "mug" 
friends  try  to  fix  his  Romeo  troubles.  It's  "Cheating 
i   hi   iters"  in  a  novel  form  you'll  like,     (i  i 


Pinauds  SIX-TWELVE 

CREAMY  MASCARA 

gives  your  eyes  the  natural- 1 

looking  beauty  that  stirs  men! 

Here's  the  way  to  frame  your  eyes  with  long, 
heavy,  lustrous  eyelashes — to  give  them 
«afurr;/-looking  beauty  without  a  hint  of  an 
artificial  made-up  look!  Use  Pinaud's  Six- 
Twelve  Creamy  mascara — the  mascara  in  a 
convenient  tube!  Its  creaminess  does  away 
with  brittlenessand  matting, too! 
It  won't  run  or  smudge.  Colors: 
Black,   brown,   blue   and    green. 


THE 
HOUSE  OF 


PINAUD 


SONG    COMPOSERS 

We  arrange  piano  copy,  record  your  Hong  in  Radi"  manne 
your  friends   with   vour  none    professionally  recorded       Pi: 
and  Record  at  special  combination  price.      Poem 
Write     for     information        MUS-O-MATIC      Recording*. 
53rd   St.,     New     York,     N.    Y. 

J 

Thrill 
no   Copy 

4     East 

WHY  LOOK  OLD? 

Look  10  to  15  Years  Younger 
FREE  BOOK  Tells  How  !  No  Cosmetics 
— 5  Minutes  a  Day  Keeps  Wrinkles  Away 
and  erases  age  lines.  Men,  Women,  all 
ages.  This  new  sensational  home  method 
fully  explained  by  photographs  in  a  thril- 
ling book  sent  FREE  upon  request.  Also 
Facial  Analysis  Chart  FREE.  Write  before  i 
supply  is   exhausted.     PAULINE   PALMER, 

1232  Armour  Blvd.,     Kansas  City,  Mo. 

You  Can  Regain  Perfect  Speech  if  you 

STAMMER 

Send  today  tur  beautifully  illustrated  book  entitled 
"DON'T  STAMMER/'  which  describes  the  Bogue 
Unit  Method  for  the  scientific  correction  of  stam- 
mering and  stuttering.  Method  successfully  used  at 
Bogue  Institute  for  35  years — since  1901.  Endorsed 
by  physicians.  Full  Information  concerning  correc- 
tion of  stammering  sent  free.  No  obligation.  Benjamin 
N.  Bogue.  Dept.  660,  Circle  Tower,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


ITCH 

•  .  .  STOPPED  IN   ONE    MINUTE.  .  . 

Are  you  tormented  with  the  itching  tortures  of  eczema. 
rashes,  athlete's  foot,  eruptions,  or  other  skin  afflic- 
tions? For  quick  and  happy  relief,  use  cooling,  antisep- 
tic, liquid  D.D.O.  Prescription.  Its  gentle  oils  soothe 
the  irritated  skin.  Clear,  greaseless  and  stainless — dries 
fast.  Stops  the  most  intense  itching  instantly.  A  35c 
trial  bottle,  at  drug  stores,    proves  it — or  money  back 


LBLRtATHTA 


No  preparation  can  rival 
Hopkins  Egyptian  Henna 
for  breathtaking  beauty  and  uniformity  of 
color-tone.  With  this  nature-pure,  naturt 
genuine  Egyptian  vegetable  henna  you  obtain 
just  the  tint  you  want,  from  daintiest  auburn 
to  warmest  titian.  When  you  visit  your  hair- 
dresser for  henna  treatment  insist  on  genuine 


HOPKINS 

RAJAH   BRAND 

EGYPTIAN  HENNA 


Addresses  of  the  Stars 


HOLLYWOOD,  CALIF. 


Paramount  Studios 


Walter  Wanger   Productions,   General   Service 
Studio.    1040   North   Las   Palmas  Ave., 
Hollywood 


Jimmy  Allen 
Henry  Arthur 
Benny  Baker 
Smith  Ballew 

Harbier 
Paul  Barrett 
Bennie  Bartlett 
Irene  Bennett 
Louise  Bennett 
Mary  Boland 
Veda  Ann  Borg 
Grace  Bradley 
Olympe  Bradna 
Tom  Brown 
Burns  and  Allen 
Claudette  Colbert 
Gary  Cooper 
Ernest  Cossart 
Larry  Crabbe 
Bing  Crosby 
Robert  Cummings 
Louis  DaPron 
Jill  Deen 

Katherine  DeMille 
Marlene  Dietrich 
Johnny  Downs 
Frances  Drake 
Mary  Ellis 
Glenn  Erikson 
Ann  Evers 
Frances  Farmer 
W.  C.  Fields 
Robert  Fiske 
Frank  Forest 
Wilma  Francis 
William  Frawley 
Cary  Grant 
Porter  Hall 
John  Halliday 
Julie  Haydon 
Betty  Holt 
David  Holt 


Wolfe  Hopper 
Ra  Hould 
John  Howard 
Mai   ha  Hunt 
Dean  Jagger 
Roscoe  Karns 
Rosalind  Keith 
Marten  Lamont 
Billy  Lee 
Baby  LeRoy 
Carole  Lombard 
Nick  Lukats 
Ida  Lupino 
Fred  MacMurray 
Sally  Martin 
Gertrude  Michael 
Ray  Milland 
John  Morley  , 

Jack  Oakie 
Lynne  Overman 
Gail  Patrick 
Elizabeth  Patterson 
Jeanne  Perkins 
Charles  Quigley 
George  Raft 
Jane  Rhodes 
Charlie  Ruggles 
Elizabeth  Russell 
Randolph  Scott 
Gail  Sheridan 
Alison  Skipworth 
Sir  Guy  Standing 
Mildred  Stone 
Louise  Stuart 
Gladys  Swarthout 
Akim  Tamiroff 
Colin  Tapley 
Kent  Taylor 
Terry  Walker 
Virginia  VVeidler 
Mae  West 
Eleanore  Whitney 


20th-Century-Fox    Studios, 
Ave. 

Astrid  Allwyn 
Lynn  Bari 
Mona  Barrie 
Warner  Baxter 
Thomas  Beck 
Mary  Blackwood 
John  Boles 
Esther  Brodolet 
J.  Edward  Bro  uberg 
Spring  Byington 
Delma  Byron 
Julie  Cabanne 
June  Carlson 
John  Carradine 
Julie  Carter 
Irvin  S.  Cobb 
Ronald  Colman 
Jane  Darwell 
Shirley  Deane 
Dorothy  Dearing 
Frances  Dee 
Alan  Dinehart 
Brian  Donlevy 
Dixie  Dunbar 
George  Ernest 
Alice  Faye 
Stepin  Fetchit 
Virginia  Field 
Francis  Ford 
Pauline  Frederick 
Janet  Gaynor 
Sara  Haden 
Jack  Haley 
Phillipa  Hilber 
Kenneth  Howell 
Rochelle  Hudson 
Arline  Judge 
Keye  Luke 
June  Lang 


1401     N.    Western 


Wilfred  Lawson 
William  Mahan 
Fredric  March 
John  J.  McGuire 
Victor  McLaglen 
Paul  McVey 
Sonya  Mitchell 
Gavin  Muir 
Warner  Oland 
Maxine  Reiner 
Muriel  Robert 
Florence  Roberts 
Gilbert  Roland 
Geneva  Sawyer 
Charles  A.  Sellen 
Simone  Simon 
Paxton  Sisters 
Paul  Stanton 
William  Stelling 
June  Storey 
Gloria  Stuart 
Slim  Summerville 
Fred  Sylva 
Charles  Tannen 
Julius  Tannen 
Shirley  Temple 
Anita  Thompson 
Lawrence  Tibbe'.t 
Arthur  Treacher 
Edward  Trevor 
Claire  Trevor 
Fred  Wallace 
Marion  Weldon 
Michael  Whalen 
Charles  Winninger 
Jane  Withers 
Helen  Wood 
Loretta  Young 


Columbia   Studios,    1438  Gower  St. 


Robert  Allen 
Richard  Arlen 
Jean  Arthur 
Mars    ^  '  " 

Li 

Bancroft 
\i       iel  Bartlett 
Ralph  Bellamy 
Wyrley  Birch 
Bryanl 
rrillo 
Andy  I 

•     llins 
Walter  ( lonnolly 
Jean  I  Mxon 
Melvyn  Douglas 
Douglass  Dumbrille 
Bill  Garg  in 
Edith  i  i 
Thurston  II. ill 
Victor  K 


Beth  Mar.  m 
Marian  Marsh 
Ken  Maynard 
ge  McKay 

1  I. i     Mitchell 

Henry  Mollison 
Graci    Moore 
i  .ii  i.-  Morgan 
Lloyd  Nolan 
Cecilia  Parker 
Joan  Perry 
Arthur  Rankin 
Florence  Rice 
Elisabeth  Risdon 
l  i.  .in  I  Stander 
Charles  si.irrett 

rhree  Si 

Martha  Tibbetts 
Raymond  Walburn 
Fay  Wray 


Alan  Baxter 
Joan  Bennett 
Charles  Boyer 
Madeline  Carroll 
Peggy  Conklin 


Henry  Fonda 
Frances  Langford 
Walter  Pidgeon 
Sylvia  Sidney 


RKO-Radio   Pictures,   780  Gower   Street 


Walter  Abel 
Heather  Angel 
John  Arledge 
Fred  Astaire 
Lucille  Ball 
John  Beal 
Willie  Best 
Eric  Blore 
Helen  Broderick 
Margaret  Callahan 
John  Carroll 
Anita  Colby 
Alan  Curtis 
Owe*i  Davis,  Jr. 
Joan  Davis 
Maureen  Delany 
Richard  Dix 
Robert  Donat 
Doris  Dudley 
Preston  Foster 
Helen  Gahagan 
James  Gleason 
Betty  Grable 
Margot  Grahame 
Jane  Hamilton 
Ann  Harding 
Katharine  Hepburn 


Harriet  Hilliard 
Harriet  Hoctor 
Harry  Jans 
Maxine  Jennings 
Molly  Lamont 
Louise  Latimer 
Herbert  Marshall 
Tony  Martin 
Ray  Mayer 
Burgess  Meredith 
Victor  Moore 
Moroni  Olsen 
Helen  Parrish 
Joe  Penner 
Lily  Pons 
Jessie  Ralph 
Gene  Raymond 
Erik  Rhodes 
Ginger  Rogers 
Francis  Sage 
Anne  Shirley 
Ann  Sothern 
Barbara  Stanwyck 
Fred  Stone 
Helen  Westley 
Wheeler  and  Woolsey 
Patricia  Wilder 


United  Artists  Studios,   1041    N.  Formosa  Ave. 


Billie  Burke 
Eddie  Cantor 
Charles  Chaplin 
Ruth  Chatterton 
Dolores  Del  Rio 
Douglas  Fairbanks 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr. 
Paulette  Goddard 
Miriam  Hopkins 
Walter  Huston 


Elissa  Landi 
Francis  Lederer 
Tilly  Losch 
Nino  Martini 
Joel  McCrea 
David  Niven 
Merle  Oberon 
Mary  Pickford 
Frank  Shields 
Douglas  Walton 


Pioneer    Pictures,    1041    N.    Formosa   Ave. 

Charles  Collins  Steffi  Duna 

Republic    Pictures,   4024    Radford    Ave. 


Gene  Autry 
Lew  Ay  res 
Smiley  Burnette 
Mae  Clarke 
Donald  Cook 
Charlotte  Henry 


Barbara  Pepper 
Roger  Pryor 
Phil  Regan 
Ann  Rutherford 
Evelyn  Venable 
John  Wayne 


CULVER  CITY,  CALIF. 

Hal    Roach   Studios 


Charley  Chase 
James  Finlayson 
Oliver  Hardy 
Darla  Hood 
Patsy  Kelly 
Stan  Laurel 
Rosina  Lawrence 
Eugene  (Porky I  Lee 


Patty  Doris  May 
George  McFarland 

(Spanky) 
Our  Gang 

Carl  Switzer  (Alfalfa 
William  Thomas 

(Buckwheat) 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer     Studios 


Brian  Aherne 
Elizabeth  Allan 
John  Barrymore 
Lionel  Barrymore 
Freddie  Bartholomew 
Wallace  Beery 
Robert  Benchley 
Lorraine  Bridges 
Virginia  Bruce 
John  Bucklei 
Charles  Butlerworth 
Bruce  Cabol 
Joseph  Calleia 
Mary  Cai  li  le 
Jean  Chatburn 
M.iin.i  (  lai  le 
|,n  kie  i  '  I.  ipi  I 
Melville  Cooper 
Joan  Crawford 
Henry  Daniell 
Dudley  Digges 
Buddy  Eb  i  n 

Nrl-ull    Hil'lv 

Stuart   IV. mii 
M  i  I ■.■..■  E  \  in* 
Betty  Furness 
Clark  < 
i  .iii  a  Garbo 
Judy  Garland 
Igor  Gorin 


Robert  Greig 
Edmund  Gwenn 
Jean  Harlow 
Louis  Hayward 
Ted  Healy 
Louise  Henry 
William  Henry 
Jean  Hersholt 
Irene  Hervey 
Allan  Jones 
June  Knight 
Frances  Langford 
Francine  Larrimore 
Charles  Laughton 
Eric  Linden 
Robert  Livingston 
Ann  Lojing 
Myrna  Loy 
Marx  Brothers 
li  .,ii,  in    \1  i.  I  >  .111'  1 
I    ii.i    M 

Robert   Montgomery 
Frank  M  n  gan 
Stanley  Morner 

Chestei    Morris 
i  ieorge  Murphy 
Edward  Norris 
l  dn  i  Mas  I  (liver 
M  mi.  i  ii  i )  Sullivan 
Reginald  <  Iwen 


Cecilia  Parser 
Jean  Parker 
Nat  Pendleton 
William  Powell 
Eleanor  Powell 
Juanita  Quigley 
Luise  Rainer 
Duncan  Renaldo 
May  Robson 
Mickey  Rooney 
Shirley  Ross 
Rosalind  Russell 
Ernestine  Schumann- 
Heink 


Ruth  Se  wyn 
Norma  Shearer 
Harry  Si 
Lewis  Stone 
Harvey  Stephen- 
James  Stewart 
William  Tannen 
Robert  Taylo: 
Franchot  Tone 
Spencer  Tracy 
Charles  Trowbridge 
Henry  Wadsworth 
Johnny  Weissmuller 
Robert  Young 


UNIVERSAL  CITY,  CALIF. 

Universal    Studios 


Henry  Armetta 

Edward  Arnold 

Binnie  Barnes 

Noah  Beery,  Jr. 

Billy  Burrud 

Jeanne  Dante 

Andy  Devine 

Irene  Dunne 

Marta  Eggerth 

Diana  Gibson 

Edgar  A.  Guest 

Gloria  Holden 

Jack  Holt 

Edward  Everett  Horton 


Henry  Hunter 
Buck  Jones 
Shaindel  Kalish 
John  King 
Priscilla  Lawson 
Edmund  Lowe 
Doris  Nolan 
Sunny  O'Dea 
Jean  Rogers 
Cesar  Romer  ■ 
Maria  Shelton 
Margaret  Sullavan 
John  Wayne 
Jane  Wyatt 


BURBANK,  CALIF. 

Warners-First    National    Studios 


Eddie  Acuff 
Ross  Alexander 
Robert  Barrat 
Joan  Blondell 
Humphrey  Bogart 
George  Brent 
Joe  E.  Brown 
James  Cagney 
Hobart  Cavanaugh 
Marguerite  Churchill 
Joseph  Crehan 
Marion  Davies 
Bette  Davis 
Olivia  de  Havilland 
Claire  Dodd 
Ann  Dvorak 
Patricia  Ellis 
Gordon  Elliott 
Florence  Fair 
Glenda  Farrell 
Errol  Flynn 
Dick  Foran 
Kay  Francis 
Jane  Froman 
Paul  Graetz 
Hugh  Herbert 
Leslie  Howard 
Olin  Howland 
Warren  Hull 
Ian  Hunter 
Josephine  Hutchinson 
Sybil  Jason 
Allen  Jenkins 
Al  Jolson 
Boris  Karloff 
Ruby  Keeler 


Guy  Kibbee 
Joseph  Kin? 
Margaret  Lindsay 
Alma  Lloyd 
Anita  Louise 
Barton  MacLane 
Jeanne  Madden 
Rosalind  Marquis 
Frank  McHugn 
James  Melton 
Carlyle  Moore,  Jr. 
Jean  Muir 
Paul  Mum 
Pat  O'Brien 
Henry  O'Neill 
Linda  Perry 
Dick  Powell 
Richard  Purcell 
Claude  Rains 
Craig  Reynolds 
Addison  Richards 
Beverly  Roberts 
Edward  G.  Robinson 
Jean  Sennett 
Winifred  Shaw 
Eddie  Shubert 
Gale  SondergaarJ 
George  E.  Stone 
Paula  Stone 
Lyle  Talbot 
June  Travis 
Mary  Treen 
Rudy  Valley 
Warren  William 
Marie  Wilson 
Donald  Woods 


Lloyd  Hughes,  616  Taft  Bldg..  Hollywood.  Calif. 
Harold  Lloyd,  6640  Santa  Monica  Blvd..  Hollvwood. 
Neil  Hamilton,  P.  O.  Box  711,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
Ned  Sparks.   1765   No.   Svcamore  Ave.,    Hollvwoil. 
Onslow  Stevens,  c-o  Small  Laudau  Co..  6331  Hollv- 
wood   Blvd..    Hollywood.    Calif 


STUDIOS  IN  ENGLAND 

London   Film  Productions  Ltd. 
22    Grosvenor   St.,    London,    England 


Robert  Donat 
Penelope  Dudley-Ward 
Joan  Gardner 
Patricia  Hilliard 
Sir  Cedric  Hardwicke 


Charles  Laughton 
Raymond  Massey 
Merle  Oberon 
Ralph  Richardson 
Margaretta  Scott 


Gaumont  British  Pictures 

Lime    Grove    Studios,    Shepherds    Bush 

London,   WI2,    England 


George  Arhss 
Peggy  Ashcroft 
Constance  Bennett 
Frank  Cellier 
Mary  Clare 
Cicclv  Courtneidge 
Peter  Croft 
Constance  Cummings 
John  Giekud 
Constance  Godridge 
Sonnie  Hale 
Imimv  Hanley 
Will  H.iv 
Helen  Haye 


tiomolka 

Jack  Hulbert 
Anne  Lee 
Glennis  Lonmer 
Barry  Mackas 
[essie  Mathews 
John  Mills 
Lilli  Palmer 
Nova  Pilbeam 
Rene  Ray 
Peggy  Simpson 
Basil  Sydney 
lorn  Walls 
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ANNOUNCING 


OF  HOLLYWOODS 


MEW  ©®®IK 


"PULL  YOURSELF 
TOGETHER  BABY!" 


^^©HH  CDS1  (g®OTS£« 


THE  PERSONALITY  DIET 

THE  PERSONALITY 
FIGURE 

FORGET  THY  NEIGHBOR! 

GLAMOR  IS  GLANDULAR 

FROM  THE  NECK  UP 

THE  PERSONALITY 
WARDROBE 

THE  STEP-CHILDREN  OF 
PERSONALITY 
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MADAME  SYLVIA,  author  of  the  best  seller,  "No 
More  Alibis!"  has  just  written  another  stimulating  and 
inspiring  book.  This  book,  ''Pull  Yourself  Together. 
Baby!"  is  destined  to  become  the  most  talked  about  book 
of  the  year. 

HEAD  THUS  INTRODUCTION.  Darlings:  This 
book  is  about  personality.  That  magic  touch  which 
makes  an  ugly  person  charming — a  pretty  woman  fascinat- 
ing— a   beautiful    girl   simply    irresistible. 

Personality  is  a  combination  of  brain?,  character,  charm, 
physical  attractiveness,  manner  and  manners.  It's  the 
answer  to  the  question,  "How  can  I  be  popular?"  It  gel- 
jobs,  it  wins  friends,  it  draws  beaux  like  a  magnet,  it 
keeps  husbands  in  love  with  you.  You  can  develop  it. 
You  were  born  with  brains,  use  them.  Exert  the  char- 
acter. Work  for  what  you  want.  You  must  have  will 
power,  courage  and  determination.  In  this  book  I  am 
going  to  show  you  how  to  go  about  it.  give  you  hints  and 
help  you  get  around  the  biggest  obstacles  that  are  now 
in  your  way.  Read  it  all.  Let  it  sink  in.  Then  read  it 
again.     Take  whatever  you  need  into  your  own  life. 

I  have  already  written  a  book  called  '"No  More  Alibis." 
It  shows  you  how  to  make  yourself  over  physically.  Now 
you  have  another  job  ahead  of  you.  You  can  take  off 
fifteen  pounds  of  fat  with  comparative  ease.  Can  you  get 
rid  of  fifteen  pounds  of  over-sensitiveness,  or  a  bump  of 
self-consciousness?  Can  you  build  up  charm  as  you'd 
build  up  a  thin  body?  Sure  you  can,  if  you'll  remember; 
no  more  alibis,  read  what  mama  is  going  to  tell  you  and 
get  busy. 

Don't  sit  back  and  accept  yourself  the  way  you  are,  if 
you're  dissatisfied  with  your  looks,  your  >e\  appeal,  your 
social  pulling  power.  Don't  shrivel  up  into  a  knot  of 
self-consciousness  when  you  meet  new  people.  I'm  going 
to  tell  you  some  things  which  will  give  you  poise  and 
assurance.     Mme.   Sylvia. 

ONLY  l.OO.  The  price  of  this  book  is  only  1.00.  Gel 
your  copy  at  once  and  be  among  the  fir-t  to  read  1 1 1  i  — 
amazing  book.  At  all  book  dealers  or  mail  coupon  below 
TODAY. 


Macfadden   ItouU  Company 
I)<pt.    1*- 11.    1926  llroudv.u> 


»    York.   \.    V 


l   Send  me,  postage  prepaid,  i  !■«-  book,  "Pull  Yourself  Togel  her,    ' 
|    Baby!"  by  Sylvia  of  Hollywood.    I  enclose  $1.00. 
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The  Frenchman's  "Joyeux  Noel,"  the  Hawaiian's 
"Melika  Maka,"  the  Italian's  "Buon  Natale" — 
they  all  mean  "Merry  Christmasl"  And  in  75 
lands  the  men  who  know  what  women  want 
will  say  "Merry  Christmas"  this  season  with 
. .  .  fragrance  Gemey. 

For  this  young,  fresh,  joyous  perfume  has 
charmed  its  way  into  the  feminine  hearts  cf 
five  continents.  And  Richard  Hudnut  now  pre- 
sents America  with  these  gifts  of  glamor  .  .  . 
powders  and  perfume,  compacts  and  cologne 
...all  distinguished  by  this  single  thread  of 
fragrance  Gemey. 

See  the  gay  gift  showing  at  your  nearest 
perfume  counter.  Find  the  one  that's  right  for  her 
Iprices  range  from  $1  to  $101.  She'll  be  thrilled 
to  join  the  company  of  the  world's  loveliest 
women,  the  women  who  know  .  .  .  and  wear 
.  .  .  fragrance  Gemeyl 


Si* 


RICHARD    HUDNUT 


Paris  .  .  .  London  .  .  .  New  York  .  .  .  Toronto  .  .  .  Buenos  Aires 
Mexico  City .  .  .  Berlin  .  .  .  Budapest  .  .  .  Capetown  .  .  .  Sydney 
Shanghai ...  Rio  de  Janeiro. ..  Havana  ...  Bucharest ..  .Vienna 


GOD    JUL        •        STOCKHOLM  *  MELIKA     MAKA        •         HONOLULU  *  FELICES     PASCUAS        •        MEXICO    CITY 


In  crystal  clear  dressing  fable  flacons  .  .  .  $2.50, 
$4  50  and  $15.  Special  Stocking-Gift  size  .  .  .  $1. 
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She  always 
came  with 
Brother 

Poor  thing  .  .  .  for  years  Ellen  had 
been  coming  to  parties  with  an 
irritated  and  unwilling  brother 
.  .  .  simply  because  no  other  man 
would  take  her!  And  yet,  when 
she  came  out  of  college,  every- 
body said  that  with  such  pretti- 
ness  and  charm  she'd  be  married 
before  she  knew  it.  But  the  whis- 
pered story  of  her  trouble  went 
the  rounds,  as  it  always  does,  and 
simply  ruined  her  socially.  That  is 
what  halitosis  (unpleasant  breath) 
does  to  many  a  woman,  many  a 
man — without  their  even  realiz- 
ing its  presence. 

*         *         * 

No  Laughing  Matter 

People  no  longer  laugh  about  halitosis. 
Research  has  established  this  offensive 
condition  as  being  so  real,  such  an  every- 
day threat,  that  only  the  ignorant  and 
careless  fail  to  take  precautions  against  it. 
The  fastidious,  realizing  it  is  the  fault 
unforgivable,  are  continually  on  guard. 

A  Notable  Deodorant 

There  has  always  been  one  safe  product 
especially  fitted  to  correct  halitosis  pleas- 
antly and  promptly.  Its  name  is  Listerine, 
and  it  is  the  pleasantest  tasting,  most  de- 
lightful mouth  wash  you  can  use.  When 
you  rinse  your  mouth  with  Listerine, 
here  is  what  happens: 

Four  Benefits 

(1).  Fermentation  ot  tiny  food  particles 
(the  major  cause  of  breath  odors)  is  in- 
stantly halted. 

(2).  Decaying  matter  is  swept  from  large 
areas  on  mouth,  gum,  and  tooth  surfaces. 
(3).  Millions  of  bacteria  capable  of  caus- 
ing odors  are  destroyed  outright. 
(4).  The  breath  itself — indeed,  the  en- 
tire mouth — is  freshened  and  sweetened. 

Don 't  Offend  Others 

When  you  want  such  freshening  and  deo- 
dorizing effect  without  danger,  use  Lis- 
terine. Use  it  every  morning  and  every 
night,  and  between  times  before  business 
and  social  engagements,  so  that  you  do 
not  offend.  Lambert  Pharmacal  Company, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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LISTERINE    TOOTH    PASTE 
162  brushings  in  the  401  tube 
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She's  back  (and  will  you  ever  forget  her  in  "Broadway  Melody  of  1936  ")  in  the 
Biggest  Musical  Show  of  this  Year...M-G-M's  dazzling  successor  to  "Great  Ziegfeld" 
...brim -full  of  brilliant  scenes,  thrilling  dances,  gorgeous  girls,  and  stars  —  stars 
—STARS!  The  Cole  Porter  songs  are  swell  {"Easy  to  Love",  "I've  Got  You 
Under  My  Skin",  "Swingin'  The  Jinx  Away",  "Hey,  Babe,  Hey",  and  lots  more). 

BUM  ¥0  D4M4f 

»<""'  ELEANOR  POWELL 


with 


JAMES  STEWART-VIRGINIA  BRUCE 

UNA  MERKEL-SID  SILVERS  -FRANCES  LANGFORD 
RAYMOND  WALBURN- ALAN  DINEHART  •  BUDDY  EBSEN 

A  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Picture      •      Directed  by  Roy  Del   Ruth 
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First  Prize  $15.00 

The  Winner! 

EXTRA!  Extra!  Joan  Crawford  has  at  last  broken  the 
chains  that  have  bound  her  to  "modern  maiden"  roles. 
This  marvelous  change  takes  place  in  "The  Gorgeous 
Hussy"  in  which  Joan  is  given  an  opportunity  to  show  her 
versatility.  She  is  an  exquisitely  lovely  Peggy  O'Neal  in  her 
period  costumes  and  gives  a  fine  restrained  performance  which 
should  delight  her  legion  of  admirers  and  confound  her  critics. 
She  has  never  been  given  a  chance  to  prove  just  how  great 
she  could  be,  because  she  has  been  handicapped  by  some  of 
the  weakest  stories  ever  given  an  actress  of  her  calibre.  It  is 
to  her  credit  that  she  has  managed  to  retain  her  tremendous 
following  year  after  year.  Perhaps  her  admirers  have  been 
waiting  as  I  have,  to  see  her  answer  Opportunity's  knock. 
By  all  means  see  "The  Gorgeous  Hussy"  in  which  Joan  comes 
through  with  flying  colors,  and  definitely  proves  that  she  has 
been  waiting  for  the  magic  Knock-Knock. 

Muriel  Marks, 
New  York  City 

Second  Prize  $10.00 

Utterly  Mad 

If  you  want  to  make  a  hit  with  the  family,  rush  them  to 
see  "My  Man  Godfrey"  as  soon  as  it  gets  to  town.  They  will 
promptly  forget  their  headaches — mental  and  physical. 


Bing  Crosby, 
in  Honolulu 
on  a  com- 
bined busi- 
ness and 
pleasure 
jaunt,  intro- 
duces the 
latest  Holly- 
wood enthu- 
siasm —  a 
motor-driven 
scooter 


Here  at  last  is  the  rightful  successor  to  "The  Thin  Man." 
It  has  captured  that  film's  elusively  witty  and  casual  spirit. 
It's  the  most  utterly  mad  movie  I've  seen.  Picture  the 
smooth  Bill  Powell  in  the  role  of  an  unshaven  city-dump 
derelict  who,  attaining  a  position  with  a  daffy  Fifth  Avenue 
family,  "buttles"  for  them  and  "battles"  with  them.  Picture 
svelte,  sophisticated  Carole  Lombard  as  an-oh-so-dumb  society 
girl  who  goes  cry  baby  at  the  slightest  provocation.  These  two 
succeeded  beautifully  as  a  dead-pan  comedy  team,  and  it's 
a  combination  which  I  hope  we  fans  will  be  seeing  soon  again. 
I'm  still  chuckling! 

Jaxe  Millin, 
New  York  City. 
Third  Prize  $5.00 

The  General  Fails! 

"The  General  Died  at  Dawn"  and  in  that  same  dismal 
dawn  my  hopes  expired  for  a  great  picture.  The  story  simply 
rambled  through  China  to  give  a  series  of  dramatic  incidents 
that  were  never  rounded  into  a  play.  The  picture  had  such 
possibilities!  Actors,  color,  romance!  Yet  it  failed  to  give 
the  stirring  unified  story  that  was  potential  in  the  material 
and  busied  itself  exploiting  the  personal  charm  and  dramatic 
talent  of  two  worthy  actors:  Madeleine  in  the  doorway  hating 
and  loving  her  father,  Madeleine  facing  the  firing  squad; 
Gary  teasing  the  General,  and  Gary  making  love.  Surely 
directors  realize  that  such  flimsy  motivation  won't  pass  as  a 
dramatic  production. 

In  addition  there  were  glaring  technical  flaws.  For  instance, 
once  when  Gary  stepped  into  a  Chinese  street  and  slammed  the 
door  behind  him,  the  whole  false  front  of  the  street  quivered 
so  that  I  was  panicky  for  fear  the  whole  artificial  stage  scenery 
would  fall  on  his  handsome  head.  This  was  unforgivable 
carelessness. 

I  hope  a  suitable  play  will  be  found  immediately  for  Gary 
Cooper  and  Madeleine  Carroll  so  that  we  may  forget  how 
ingloriously  the  General  died. 

Hazel  Simoxds, 
Ogden,  Utah. 
$1.00  Prize 

Bob  Brings  Gifts 

Robert  Montgomery  is  my  honor  graduate  in  the  school  of 
nonsense.  Laughter  is  to  me  the  most  valuable  gift  of  an  actor. 
Most  of  us  have  enough  sadness  in  our  lives;  what  we  need  is  a 
little  more  gaiety. 

When  the  movies  can  offer  such  a  genuinely  merry  picture  as 
"Piccadilly  Jim"  it  is  filling  an  important  place  in  modern  life. 
After  Mr.  Montgomery's  joyous  solutions  to  his  problems  one 
turns  back  to  life  with  a  new  warmth. 

Shirley  Close,  Bloomingdale.  X.  J. 

|  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE   110  | 


Photoplay  awards  the  following  prizes  for  /lie  best  eight 
letters  received  each  mon'.h:  $15  first  prize  $10  second, 
$5  third,  and  Jive  $1  prizes.  ]]'e  suggest  that  your  letters  be 
brief,  but  there  arc  no  sp,  s — any  and  all  opinions 

on  pictures  and  players  will  be  considered.  Photoplay 
reserves  the  right  to  use  the  letters  submitted  in  whole  or  in 
part.  Contributions  will  not  be  returned.  Contributors  are 
warned  that  letters  copied  or  adapted  from  preciously  pub- 
lished material,  which  constitutes  plagiarism,  will  be 
prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law 
Address:  Boos  &  Bouquets,  Photoplay.  122  East  42nd  St., 
Neiv  York  City. 
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Trust  Jean  Abbey  to  find  the  new, 
the  smart,  the  exciting  in  Christmas 
Gifts!  Her  job  is  to  "shop"  56  of  Amer- 
ica's finest  stores  in  15  cities,  to  single 
out  unusually  choice  values,  to  re- 
port her  recommendations  in  weekly 
radio  broadcasts.  By  following  her  re- 
liable selections,  millions  of  shop- 
pers save  time,  effort  and  money. 

For  Christmas  1936,  Jean  Abbey 
gives  top  honors  to  Parkers  thrilling 
Vacumatic  Pen  —  the  shimmering 
Laminated  Pearl  and  Jet  style  crea- 
tion that  has  captivated  all  America! 
Because  of  its  Full-length  Visible  Ink 
Supply,  this  Pen  warns  days  ahead 
if  it's  running  low  —  never  goes  dry 
against  your  will.  It  holds  102%  more 
ink  than  old-style,  and  its  Scratch- 
Proof  Point  of  Platinum  and  Gold 
entirely  ends  "pen-drag." 


"Here,"  says  Miss  Abbey,  "are  my 
recommendations  for  Christmas 
Gifts,  selected  from  Parker's  many 
lovely  creations." — 


$'250  Parker  DeLuxe  Challenger 
afTj—  Pen  -  regular  $5  Duofold 
quality.  Leverless  filler.  Four  colors.  With 
Pencil  to  match,  complete  SET  in  Christmas 
Gift  Box,  only  $5.00. 

CC  Parker  Vacumatic  Pen  —  In  Trans- 
<*t  J  parent  Mottled  Pearl.  With  Pen- 
cil to  match, complete  SET  in  Gift  Box. $7.50. 

$Z25  Parker  Desk  Set  (SD)  —  Smart 
*"     -•'  Chrome- finished    Metal   Base 

(334"x  334")  inlaid  with  Ivory  or  Black  en- 
amel. $2.75  Parker  Challenger  Pen  included. 

Celebrated  Parker  Vacumatic 
Pen  —  in  exclusive  Laminated 
Pearl  Stvle.  With  Pencil  to  match,  complete 
SET  in  Gift  Box,  $11.00. 

$1  ft  New  Parker  Vacumatic  Pen 
*"  ■*•"  (Over-size  or  Slender  Senior)  — 
in  exclusive   Laminated   Pearl   style.  \\  ith 


Pencil    to  match,  complete   SET  in    new 
Moderne  Gift  Box,  $15.00. 

$1  150  Parker  Desk  Set  (NB)-Oval 
at^ll—  Marble  Base  (4V2"  x  31V) 
lovely  Violet  Brocatelle  in  Gilt  Frame,  with 
newest  Desk  Set  Invention,  the  Sealomatic 
Rocker  Bowl.  $5  Vacumatic  Pen  included. 

$70  Parker  Double  Desk  Set  (BBM) 
a*  .^L/  —rectangular  Base  of  Italian 
Marble  (7"  x  4]2  ),  two  Sealomatic  Bowls. 
SI  1  Vacumatic  Pen  and  Pencil  Set  included. 

The  Parker  Pen  Company,  Janesville,  Wis. 
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,.    $10 


$2  50, 
$3.50  ond_$5_ 


In  "Stolen  Holiday,"  Kay  Francis  is  teamed  again  with  Ian 
Hunter,  her  leading  man  of  "The  White  Angel."  The  screen's 
"best  dressed  woman"  plays  a  dressmaker — and  what  clothes! 


CURRENT     PICTURES 

Consult  Tfiis  Movie  Shopping 

Guide  and  Save  Your  Time, 

Money   and    Disposition 


•k  INDICATES  PICTURE  WAS  ONE  OF  THE 
BEST  OF   THE  MONTH   WHEN  REVIEWED 


ALL-AMERICAN  CHUMP— M-G-M.— This  hi- 
larious story  is  filled  with  comical  situations.  Stuart 
Erwin  is  a  human  adding  machine  who  is  thrust  into 
a  bridal  tournament  by  a  bankrupt  carnival  group. 
A  laugh  a  minute.     (A'oi.i 

•  A  SON  COMES  HOME— Paramount.— A 
charming,  down-to-earth  picture  of  justice 
triumphant  over  mother  love.  Mary  Boland. 
switching  from  comedy,  deserve?  superlatives  for  a 
sincere,  convincing  performance.  Julie  Haydon. 
Donald  Woods  and  Wallace  lord  are  excellent  too. 
A  grand  picture  for  everyone.     (<»</.  i 

•  ANTHONY  ADVERSE— Warners-Powerful. 
compact  and  magnificent  in  its  simplicity  is 
tin-  picturization  of  Hervey  Allen's  monumental  nov- 
el oi  ,i  man's  adventures  and  struggles  for  spiritual 
happiness.  Kredric  March  is  Anthony;  Olivia  de 
Havilland  is  Angela,  the  love  of  his  life.  The  whole 
cist  i-  flawless.     On  your  "must  see''  list.  {July) 

BACK  TO  NATURE— 20th  Century-Fox  — 
Another  amusing  episode  in  the  Jones  Family  with 
laughs  and  chuckles  as  the  family  go  on  a  vacation 
in  a  trailer,  with  hard  luck  dogging  their  trail  all  the 
way.  l'he  cast  is  the  same  a-  the  two  previous  ones. 
Kl,/.  I 

BENGAL  TIGER— Warners.  — Full  of  ripsnorting 
action  and  suspense.  Barton  MacLane  is  the  cat 
trainer  who  marries  June  Travis  before  she  discovers 
Warren  Hull.  If  you  enjoy  circuses,  see  this  one 
t.sV/>/.) 

BULLDOG    EDITION      Republic— A   confusing 

melodrama  of  rival  newspapers  fighting  a  circulat 

war.    Ray  Walker  is  an  enterprising  manager;  Evalyn 
Knapp  the  sob  sister  .mil  Regis  Toomey,  the  editor. 

lust    average.      l.Vor.) 

•  i  UN  AND  MABEL  Winers.  ClarkGable 
teamed  with  Marion  Davies  in  a  swell  story, 
lavishly  produced.  All  about  an  ex-hash  slinger 
chorinne  and  a  prize  fightei   who  are  press-agented 

into    romance.       Tuneful    music    and    a    grand    cast. 
You  1!  like  this.      «  • 

CHARLIE  CHAN  AT  THE  RACE  TRACK 

'(Ml,     Century-Fox. — Swell    script,    good    romantic 
development  and   hearty   humor   make  this  the   best 
ol  this  series  to  date.     Warner  ((land  sleuths  1>< 
fully  iti  a   mystery  ol   a   murdered   stable  owner  on 
hi-  wa)    to  Honolulu,      i  Si 


•  CHINA  CLIPPER— Warners.— Pat  O'Brien. 
Ross  Alexander  and  Humphrey  Bogart  turn 
in  strong  performances  in  a  story  of  the  thrills  and 
drama  behind  the  launching  of  the  famed  plane. 
Beverly  Roberts  scores  as  Pat's  wife.  Stirring 
photography.      (Oct.) 

•  CRAIG'S  WIFE— Columbia.— The  Pulitzer 
prize  play  depicting  the  ruin  wrought  by  a 
nagging  wife,  superbly  translated  and  acted  by  Rosa- 
lind Russell  and  John  Boles.  Jane  Darwell  and  Billie 
Burke  are  excellent  support.  Gripping  entertainment. 
{Sov.) 

CRASH  DONAVAN— Universal.— Jack  Holt 
progresses  from  a  carnival  stunt  man  to  highway 
police  force.  A  triangle  love  affair  adds  to  the  spice. 
Lots  of  motorcycle  stunt  riding.  Hardly  adult 
entertainment.    (Sept.) 


•  DEVIL  DOLL— M-G-M.— Lionel  Barry- 
more's  most  unusual  role.  Horror  and  grue- 
ness  arc  combined  in  a  startling  story  of  an 
innocent  convict  who  seeks  revenge  through  his 
scientific  secret  of  making  humans  into  dolls.  Mau- 
reen 0' Sullivan  and  Frank  Lawton's  love  relieve  the 
situations  somewhat.     (Sept.) 

•     DODSWORTH— Goldwyn-United  Artist.  - 
Walter    Huston,    Ruth    (  hatterton    anil    Mary 
Astor  superb  in  Sinclair  Lewis   story  of  a  middle 
wile  lighting  to  retain  her  youth.      Direction,  photog- 
raphy ami  product!  I   perfection.    A  "must 
see."      (Nov.) 

DON'T  TURN  KM  LOOSE— RKO-Radio.— The 
second  rutin  cycl  of  stories  presenting  the  evils  of  the 
parole  system.     Bruce  I  Jekyll  and  Hyde 

model    soi,    by    day   anil   a   criminal    by    night. 

Lewis  stone  is  good.     You'll  like  it.     I  Voi 

DOWN     THE     STRETCH— Warners.— An     un- 
pretentious little  programmer  about 
Mickey  Room  y,  who  carries 

unholy  st .  as  the  stable  boy 

furnishes  the  laughs.     (Sept.) 

DRAEGERMAN  COURAGE  Warners.  Vivid- 
ly dramatizing  the  men  who  risk  their  lives  in  the 

depths  of  rli,   earth  to  rescue  entombed  miners.     Bar- 
ton MacLane  proves  himself  both  a  hero  and  .i 
actor.     Jean  Muii   is  hi  Entertainment 

with  a  punch.      (A 
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Winner  of  the  Laugh  Sweepstakes! 

Thanks  to  the  inspired  "Oiwin"  of  that  bewildered  young 
man,  Frank  McHugh,  "THREE  MEN  ON  A  HORSE"  is  both  the 
picture  of  the  month  and  the  farce  of  the  year!  Take  our 
tip  and  be   in   the  grandstand   when    it  romps  into  town! 


'Oiwin'  had  two  great  passions 
—poems  and  ponies.  But  when 
his  tearful  bride  faced  him  with 
a  notebook  filled  with  strange 
feminine  names  and  numbers 
'Oiwin'  became  an  "also  ran!" 


When  his  bride  found  out  that 
the  names  in  the  notebook 
weren't  pretties  but  ponies- 
all  was  forgiven— and  'Oiwin" 
forgot  about  races  and  went 
back  to  rhymes.  It's  the  big 
cheek-to-cheek  finish  of  the 
Laugh  Sweepstakes  of  the  year! 


MEN  ON  A  HORSE 


"Three  Men  On  a  Horse,' 
the  sensational  stage  success 
is  in  its  second  big  year  on 
Broadway  and  still  going 
strong!  The  greatest  com- 
edy hit  in  10  years  played 
by  6  companies  in  4  coun- 
tries   to   capacity  crowds! 


A  MERVYN  LEROY 

Production  with 

FRANK     McH  UG  H 

as  "OIWIN" 

JOAN  BLONDELL 
GUY  KIBBEE-  CAROL 
HUGHES  •  ALLEN  JENKINS 
SAM  LEVINE  •  TEDDY  HART 


Brief  Reviews  of  Current  Pictures 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  6 


EVERYTHING  IS  THUNDER— GB.— Trumped 

up  situations  and  ridiculous  dialogue  tax  one's  cre- 
dulity in  this  story  of  Constance  Bennett's  attempts  to 
help  an  escaped  English  officer  out  of  Germany.  Os- 
car Homolka  splendid  as  usual.  Disappointing. 
(Nov.) 

FOLLOW  YOUR  HEART— Republic— Marion 
Talley,  Michael  Bartlett  and  the  Hall  Johnson 
Choir  in  a  gorgeous  song  festival.  The  story  con- 
cerns a  family  of  show  people  whose  daughter  longs 
for  a  normal  life.  Lots  of  hit  tunes  mixed  with 
operatic   airs.       Worthwhile.      (Oct.) 

•  GIRL'S  DORMITORY— 20th  Century-Fox. 
— A  beautiful  picture  which  introduces  the 
sensational  newcomer.  Simone  Simon,  in  a  strong 
appealing  story  of  a  school  girl's  love  for  her  teacher, 
Herbert  Marshall.  Ruth  Chatterton  is  superlative. 
Fine  cast  and  able  direction.     (Oct.) 


•  GIVE  ME  YOUR  HEART— Warners.— An 
intelligent  and  moving  problem  play  aimed  at 
sophisticated  audiences.  Kay  Francis  tries  to  forget 
her  child  and  her  youthful  mesalliance  in  her  new 
love  for  George  Brent.  The  picture  is  lightened  by 
Roland  Young's  delightful  comedy.    (Sept A 

GRAND  JURY— RKO-Radio.—  Not  very  inter- 
esting small  town  drama  with  Fred  Stone  as  the 
neurotic  old  citizen  determined  to  clean  up  the  town. 
Romance  blooms  between  Louise  Latimer  and  Owen 
Davis.  Jr..  with  the  latter  taking  all  the  honors.  (Oct.) 

GUNS  AND  GUITARS— Republic— More  guns 
than  guitars  in  this  tedious  Western.  Gene  Autrey 
and  Smiley  Burnette  help  the  sheriff  chase  cattle 
racketeers.  Dorothy  Dix  a  pretty  romance.  Dull 
{Sept.) 

HIS  BROTHER'S  WIFE— M-G-M— Barbara 
Stanwyck  and  Robert  Taylor  in  an  unreal  and  un- 
happy story,  concerning  a  playboy  scientist  torn 
between  his  duty  to  fever-stricken  natives  and  his 
love  for  a  neurotic  woman.     (Oct.) 

HOLLYWOOD  BOULEVARD— Paramount- 
All  the  Hollywood  spots  you've  yearned  to  glimpse, 
The  Brown  Derby,  Sardi's,  The  Trocadero,  are 
featured  in  this  frail  yarn  of  an  old  actor  who  writes 
his  memoirs,  meets  tragedy.  Many  oldtimers  add 
to  the  novelty.      (Oct.) 

I'D  GIVE  MY  LIFE— Paramount.— A  strong 
story  full  of  action  and  drama  about  a  boy  (Tom 
Brown)  who  kills  his  criminal  father  and  braves  the 
noose  rather  than  reveal  why  he  did  it.  Sir  Guy 
Standing,  Frances  Drake  and  Janet  Beecher  head  a 
good   cast.      (Oct.) 

ISLE  OF  FURY— Warners.— The  old  story  ot  two 
men  and  a  girl  in  the  South  Sea  pearl  fisheries,  con- 
fused by  murders  and  rescues.  Donald  Woods  life- 
less; Humphrey  Bogart  and  Margaret  Lindsay  de- 
serve better.     Dull.     (Nov.) 

IT  COULDN'T  HAVE  HAPPENED— Invincible. 

■ — Innocuous  and  rather  amusing  murder  mystery. 
Reginald  Denny  is  the  unwilling  author  who  is  be- 
leagured  into  solving  the  murder  of  two  producers. 
Jack  LaRue  helps  out.     (Nov.) 

KING  OF  THE  ROYAL  MOUNTED—  20th  Cen- 
tury-Fox.— An  honest-to-gosh  Zane  Greyer,  with  Alan 
Dinchart  as  the  crook  who  wants  Rosalind  Keith's 
mine.  Robert  Kent  is  the  Mountie  who  gets  the  man, 
the  mine,  and  the  girl.    Junior  will  bite  his  nails.  (Nov.) 

LADY  BE  CAREFUL— Paramount.— You'll  en- 
joy this  simple  tale  of  a  shv  sailor  who  gets  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  Lothario  and  has  to  live  up  to  it. 
Lew  Ayres  regains  his  place  in  the  sun  with  an  ex- 
cellent  performance.     Nice   photography,  too.    (Oct.) 

•  MARY  OF  SCOTLAND— RKO-Radio.— The 
love  story  of  the  tragic  Queen  magnificently 
produced  under  the  direction  of  John  Ford.  Kath- 
arine Hepburn  dramatic,  and  Kredric  March  ex- 
ceptional as  the  burly  Earl  of  Bothivell.  Gripping, 
but    solemn.       (Oct.) 

MISTER    CINDERELLA— M-G-M.— Silly    but 

amusing  farce  about  an  ambitious  barber.  Jack 
Haley,  who  palms  himself  off  as  a  rich  playboy. 
Hetty  Furness  is  his  debutante  sweetie.  Arthur 
Treacher  is  fun.     (Sept.) 

•      M'LISS      RKO-Radio.— Anne  Shirley  gives  a 
strong  performance  in  this  Bret  Harte  classic 
As  tin  spunky  daughter  of  an  old  miner,  Guy  Kibbee, 
i     In .i   way  to  happiness  with  schoolteacher 
John  Beal.     Sweet  and  sentimental.     (Sept.) 


MURDER  WITH  PICTURES  —  Paramount.  — 
Cameras  and  triggers  snap  constantly  throughout  this 
mildly  entertaining  mystery.  Lew  Ayres.  the  news- 
hawk gets  involved  trying  to  shield  a  suspect,  Gail 
Patrick.     Not  for  kiddies.     (No::) 


MY  AMERICAN  WIFE— Paramount.— A  breezy 
comedy  about  the  Americanization  of  Francis 
Lederer,  a  European  count  who  marries  an  Arizona 
heiress  (Ann  Sothern).  Fred  Stone  excellent  as  the 
old  grandfather.  Billie  Burke  and  Ernest  Cossart 
are  good.      (Oct.) 


•  NINE  DAYS  A  QUEEN— GB.— The  tragic 
story  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  in  line  for  succession 
to  the  English  throne  after  the  death  of  Henry  VIII. 
Cedric  Hardwicke  splendid  as  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
Nova  Pilbeam  lovely  as  Lady  Jane.  To  Desmond 
Tester  go  top  honors  as  the  little  King.  Superb 
cast,  adroit  direction.     See  this  by  all  means.  (Sept.) 
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Lumsden  Hare,  playing  Captain  Suck- 
ling, the  pirate,  describing  his  devilish 
plan  to  collect  insurance  in  "Lloyd's  of 
London"  to  the  two  young  actors,  Fred- 
die   Bartholomew    and    Douglas    Scott 


OLD  HUTCH— M-G-M.— Wallace  Beery  is  the 
town's  lazy  man  who  discovers  a  stolen  fortune  and 
thus  unleashes  a  series  of  bewildering  events.  Eric 
Linden  and  Cecilia  Parker  are  able  support.  Recom- 
mended for  Beery  fans  only.     (Nov.) 

OUR  RELATIONS  —  M-G-M.— Those  crazy 
comics,  Laurel  and  Hardy  pile  up  laughs  by  getting 
into  mixups  with  an  identical  pair  of  twins.  Sidney 
Toler  and  Alan  Hale  help  the  frenzy  of  fun.  Swell. 
(Sept.) 

•  PEPPER— 20th  Century-Fox.— A  Jane  With- 
er's  laugh  riot.  She  vamps  Irvin  S.  Cobb  into 
helping  a  poor  widow,  pays  him  back  by  persuading 
his  daughter  not  to  marry  a  bogus  count,  Ivan 
Lebedeff.  Slim  Summerville  aids  in  the  comedy. 
For  the  whole  family.    [Sep!.) 

•  PICCADILLY  JIM— M-G-M— Good  dialogue 
and  amusing  situations  abound  in  this  slick 
tale  of  a  cartoonist,  who  falls  in  love  with  the  daughter 
of  a  family  he  has  caricatured  to  fame.  Bob  Mont- 
gomery at  his  best.  Madge  Evans.  Billie  Burke. 
Frank  Morgan,  Eric  Blore  arc  all  excellent.  Swell 
entertainment.  (Oct.) 

POSTAL  INSPECTOR— Universal.— A  shallow 
story,  with  Ricardo  Cortez  as  the  Government  man. 
wandering  around  from  floods  to  mail  robberies. 
Patricia  Ellis  complicates  matters  by  ^  revealing 
secrets,  but  reforms.     Dull.     (Oct.) 


PUBLIC  ENEMY'S  WIFE— Warners.— Cesar 
Romero  as  Public  Enemy  No.  1  who  doesn't  want  his 
former  wife,  Margaret  Lindsay,  to  marry  G-man  Pat 
O'Brien.  Romero  too  sinister,  O'Brien  too  un- 
interested.     Better    skip.      (Sept.) 

•  RAMONA— 20th  Century-Fox.— The  latest 
all-color  film,  breathtaking  in  its  beauty,  is  the  pic- 
turization  of  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  touching  classic 
of  the  Spanish  girl  and  her  Indian  lover.  Don  Ameche 
is  splendid  as  Allesandro.  .See  it  for  its  pastoral  charm. 

•  RHYTHM  ON  THE  RANGE— Paramount. 
— See  this  for  Bing  Crosby's  singing  and  the 
introduction  of  Martha  Rave,  a  new  comedienne, 
whose  antics  all  but  steal  the  show.  It's  about  an 
heiress  who  gets  into  mixups  with  a  cowboy.  Swing 
music  too.    (Oct.) 

•  ROMEO  AND  JUILET— M-G-M.— Shake- 
speare's classic  love  story  produced  with  ac- 
curacy and  lavishness.  Norma  Shearer's  Juliet  is 
lyrically  beautiful.  Leslie  Howard  superb  as  Romeo. 
Basil  Rathbone,  John  Barrymore,  Ralph  Forbes. 
Edna  May  Oliver  all  add  to  the  excellence  of  the 
outstanding  picture  of  the  year.  No  version  has 
ever  surpassed  this  one  for  sheer  physical  beauty. 
Not  to  be  missed  under  any  circumstances.  (Sept.) 

*SAN  FRANCISCO— M-G-M.— Out  of  a 
story  of  a  tough  Barbary  Coast  cafe  owner,  a 
beautiful  singer  and  a  priest,  W.  S.  Van  Dyke  has 
constructed  an  epic.  Clark  Gable  superb;  jeanette 
MacDonald's  lovely  voice  allowed  full  range,  and 
the  earthquake  sequence  will  knock  you  out  of  your 
seat.     You  must  see  it.     (Sept.) 

•  SEVEN  SINNERS — GB.— A  compact  and 
high-tensioned  murder  melodrama  with  Eddie 
Lowe  and  Constance  Cummings.  Eddie  hits  the 
trail  of  a  murderer  in  Europe  and  uncovers  a  munitions 
racket.  Sensational  railroad  scenes.  Vou'll  like  it- 
(Sepl.) 

•  SING,  BABY,  SING — 20th  Century-Fox  — 
Adolphe  Menjou,  The  Ritz  Brothers.  Alice 
Faye,  Ted  Healy,  Gregory  Ratoff  and  Patsy  Kelly 
in  as  hilarious  a  farce  as  you  will  see.  Adolphe  is  a 
famous  actor  on  a  spree.  Lunacy  and  laughter. 
Don't  miss  this.   (Oct.) 

SITTING  ON  THE  MOON— Republic— Roger 
Pryor  and  Grace  Bradley  are  brought  together  with  a 
song;  separated  by  a  marriage  racket.  Pert  Kelton 
and  Billv  Newell  brighten  this  up  a  bit.  Grade  B. 
(Nov.) 

•  STAGE  STRUCK— Warners.— Dick  Powell 
is  a  young  dance  director  struggling  with 
the  conceits  of  a  temperamental  star,  Joan  Blondell. 
Frank  McHugh,  Warren  William,  and  Craig  Rey- 
nolds all  help  make  this  good  entertainment.   (Oct.) 

•  STAR  FOR  A  NIGHT— 20th  Century-Fox.— 
A  tenderly  appealing  and  musical  back  stage 
comedy  of  errors.  Jane  Darwell  grand  as  the  sight- 
less mother.  Claire  Trevor  sings;  Arline  Judge 
sparkles  as  a  chorus  girl.  Take  the  whole  family. 
(Oct.) 

STRAIGHT  FROM  THE  SHOULDER— Para- 
mount.— Uninteresting  and  uninspired  except  for  the 
children.  It  involves  the  heartaches  and  courage  of  a 
little  boy,  David  Holt,  who  loses  his  father.  Ralph 
Bellamy,  first  to  a  woman,  then  to  thugs.    (Oct.) 

SUZY— M-G-M.— Three  fine  stars  absolutely 
wasted  on  a  muddled  war  story.  Jean  Harlow 
marries  Franchot  Tone,  then  marries  Cary  Grant 
believing  Franchot  murdered.  She  rinds  Grant  in- 
volved with  Benita  Hume;  Franchot  comes  back  to 
life.     (Sept.) 

•  SWING  TIME  —  RKO-Radio.  —  Delicious 
comedy,  charming  music  and  better-than-ever- 
dance  routines  make  this  Rogers-Astaire  musical  the 
gayest .  most  entertaining  yet .  It  s  to  do  with  a  broke 
young  man  who  falls  for  a  dancing  teacher.  See  it  by 
all  means.     (Nov.) 

SWORN  ENEMY— M-G-M.— A  convincing  story 

of  a  young  attorney  who  swears  vengeance  on  the 

a  ho  killed  his  brother.     Acting  honors  go 

to  Robert  Young.  Florence    Rice  and  Joseph  Calleia. 

w  irthwhil         Sept.) 

THANK  YOU,  JEEVES!— 20th  Century-Fox.— 
P,  G.  Wodehouse's  story  of  an  English  gentleman's 
gentleman  who  becomes  mixed  up  in  high  adventure. 
Arthur  Treacher  wasted  on  ridiculous  dialogue  and 
trection.  David  Xiven  and  others  troup  val- 
iantly .       Ni 
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its  place  among  the  ten  finest  pic- 
tures ever  produced.  The  story  was 
adapted  by  Robert  Riskin  from  James 
Hilton's  world-famous  novel,  with  Ronald 
Colman  in  the  star  role... a  combination  that 
is  nothing  short  of  inspired.  Obviously  Colum- 
bia has  expended  a  fortune  on  this  film,  but  to 
my  mind  it's  money  well  spent.  The  picture 
is  spell-binding,  with  its  strange  story  of  five 
people  kidnapped  and  whisked   far  beyond 


TO  GREATER 
ENTERTAINMENT 


By  RUSSELL  PATTERSON 


on't 

pert 


OR  months  Hollywood  has 
been  predicting  that  this  would 
'be  the  greatest  movie  season 
in  history.  Well,  I've  just  been 
looking  over  some  of  the 
screen  capital's  coming  prod- 
uct, and  all  I  can  say  is  — 
Hollywood  wasn't  fooling! 
misunderstand  me.  I'm  not  a  movie 
—  but  I  know  what  I  like.  And  I  want 


grand  new  songs.  And  how  Bing  sings  them, 
with  plenty  of  inspiration  from  Madge  Evans, 
who  grows  lovelier  with  every  film.  Their  love 
affair  literally  starts  on  a  dime  — and  almost 
ends  in  jail,  when  Bing  takes  under  his  wing 
an  irrepressible  little  gamin  (Edith  Fellows, 
the  10-year-old  who  scored  so  heavily  in  "She 
Married  Her  Boss"). 

And  don't  miss  Irene  Dunne  in  "Theodora 
Goes  Wild"!  This  mad,  merry  Columbia  film 
is  one  of  the  biggest  comedy  surprises  the 
screen  has  sprung  in  years.  This  story  of  a 
girl  who  starts  half-a-dozen  near-divorces  try- 
ing to  get  her  man,  will  have  you  howling 
from  the  very  first  foot.  Melvyn  Douglas  is 
splendid  as  a  New  York  artist  who  brings  out 
the  worst  in  small-town  Theodora  — more,  in 
fact,  than  he  bargains  for! 

But  the  greatest  treat  that  screendom  has 
in  store  for  you  is  Frank  Capra's  mag- 
nificent production  of  "Lost  Horizon", 
a  film  that,  without  question,  will  take 


civilization,  imprisoned  in  a  paradise  where 
people  never  age.  Capra  has  definitely  topped 
his  "It  Happened  One  Night"  and  "Mr. 
Deeds"  in  this  one. 

"Lost  Horizon"  won't  actually  reach  the 
screen  for  some  time  yet.  But  when  it  does, 
you'll  agree  that  this  grand  picture  alone 
would  have  made  good  Hollywood's  boast 
about  its  "greatest  movie  season". 


Bing  swings 
into  his  biggest 
laugh  show, 
with  5  new 
song  hits,  in 
"Pennies  From 
Heaven" 


tell  you,  in  a  few  well-chosen  words  — 
nd  pictures  — about  the  three  approaching 
ttractions  that  I  like  best. 
The  first  one  you'll  see  will  be 
he  new  Bing  Crosby  show— "Pen- 
ies   From   Heaven".   Here's   the 
tinniest  picture  Bing's  ever  made, 
t's  his  first  for  Columbia  — an  en- 
agingly  human  romance  with  five 


idvertisement 


Columbia  is  rumored  to  hare  spent  two  millions  on  its  pro 
duction  of  "Lost  Horizon".  Here  are  Ronald  Colman  am 
Margo  in  a  tense  scene,  with  producer  Frank  Capra  in  inset 
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THE  DRAMATIC  HOME-COMING 

OF  THE  COUNTRY  DOCTOR'S 

3000  GROWN-UP 'BABIES' 


Yvonne      Cecile       Marie       Annette       Emelie 

with 

JEAN  HERSHOLT 


ROCHELLE  HUDSON  HELEN  VINSON  SLIM  SUMMERVILLE  ROBERT  KENT 

DOROTHY  PETERSON      JOHN  QUALEN      ALAN  DINEHART     J.  EDWARD  BROMBERG      SARA  HADEN 

TOM  MOORE      GEORGE  ERNEST      MONTAGU  LOVE 

Darryl  F.  Zanuck  in  Charge  of  Production    ■    Directed  by  Norman  Tourog 

Associate  Producers  Earl  Carroll  and  Harold  Wilson 
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By     RUTH     WATERBURY 


Proof  of  M-G-M's  sophistication 
is  provided  by  this  "shot  of  Miss 
Waterbury  and  Helen  Macfad- 
den.  Nobody  minded  —  Bill 
Powell  least  of  all — when  they 
beamed  on  him  so  ingenuously 


STRANGELY  enough,  just 
as  each  star  has  individuality, 
so  has  each  studio. 
Metro  -  Goldwyn  -  Mayer,  the 
most  feminine  among  them,  never 
gets  too  vulgarly  close  to  the  tads 
of  life.  The  darlings  of  this  stu- 
dio's productions  are  almost  equal 
compounds  of  beauty  and  seduc- 
tion, done  with  a  glittering  world- 
liness  and  perfect  taste.  Thus  the 
place  is  one  primarily  of  women 
stars,  gloriously  revealed  to  the 
public,  and  when  a  new  male  dis- 
covery happens  upon  that  lot,  as  witness  Robert 
Taylor,  they  immediately  make  him  an  adjunct 
to  women,  a  great  lover. 


GAY,  fussy  Paramount,  contrarywise,  is  femi- 
nine too,  but  not  with  guile  and  subtlety. 
Rather  it  is  like  a  skittish  widow  left  too  much 
money  by  a  careless  husband.  Paramount  goes 
off  on  this  tangent  and  that.  It  dotes  on  pictures 
with  a  French  background,  which  is  no  end  be- 
wildering since  of  all  the  French  background 
affairs  they  have  put  out,  none  of  them  since  the 
earlier  Chevalier  days  have  been  particularly 
successful. 

It  thinks,  too,  there  is  something  terrifically 
hotcha  about  a  blonde  in  the  Orient.  "The 
General  Died  At  Dawn,"  as  somebody  recently 


said,  is  merely  "The  Shanghai  Express  of  1936." 
And  at  the  same  time  it  produces  these  synthetic 
foreign  blends,  it  will  go  bucolic  as  all  gel  oul  and 
pull  off  a  number  like  "Timony's  Quest"  with 
everyone  magnificently  miscast. 

Yet  you  can't  help  liking  Paramount.  It  has 
its  own  charming  naivete,  its  perennial  freshness, 
due  to  these  mad  trials  toward  something  differ- 
ent it  continually  makes.  And  now  with  veteran 
Adolph  Zukor  back  as  its  head,  it  may  once 
again  lake  its  just  place  among  the  major  studios 
of  the  business. 


ON   the  other  hand,   -.'(ll h  Century-Fox  and 
Warners  are  as  masculine  in  atmosphere  as 

the  Chicago  stock  yards.      Neither  of  them   has 
any  luck  with  women  stars. 

II 


There  are  no  beds  of  roses  for  a  girl  in  a 
Warner  picture.  She  meets  her  boy  friend  on  a 
park  bench  and  if  she  doesn't  like  it  she  gets  a 
sock  in  the  jaw.  Either  that,  or  they  dress  her 
all  up  like  a  plant  on  Easter  and  turn  her  into  a 
gold  digger,  subtle  as  an  elephant. 

Oh,  they  catch  their  occasional  Margarel 
Lindsays  and  Olivia  de  Havillands,  but  they  are 
yet  to  create  a  woman  star  at  Warners.  There  is 
always  Kay  Francis,  who  goes  her  own  ladylike 
way,  but  Kay  is  contrary  to  all  Hollywood  rules, 
anyhow,  in  her  perfect  serenity  both  in  her  career 
and  in  her  private  life. 


OF  the  five  major  studios,  the  one  that  to  me 
is  most  provocative  is  RKO.  It  goes  along, 
making  run-of-the-mill  pictures  mostly,  and  yet 
at  regular  intervals  cracking  out  with  produc- 
tions of  the  greatest  distinction. 

There  are  those  bedazzling,  enchanting  de- 
lightful Astaire  and  Rogers  films,  coming  forth 
on  schedule,  each  exactly  what  it  should  be. 
Music,  dancing,  singing,  casting,  costuming,  pro- 
duction, all  is  perfect  in  them,  and  RKO  has 
done  this,  five  pictures  in  a  row  for  this  pair,  so 
it  is  no  accident. 

There  are  the  Hepburn  pictures,  too,  always 
created  with  the  greatest  sensitiveness,  but  the 
thing  that  really  distinguishes  RKO  is  its  experi- 
mental pictures. 

Everyone  knows  now  that  "The  Informer" 
was  one  of  those  happy  accidents,  yet  I  know 
of  no  other  studio  that  would  have  attempted 
to  make  it. 

And  currently  this  same  studio  is  engaged 
in  making  another  picture  with  just  as 
much  chance  for  complete  failure  —  and 
with  just  as  much'chance,  except  that  John 
Ford  is  not  directing — for  greatness. 

The  picture  is  "  Winterset"  from  the  play 
by  Maxwell  Anderson.  It  is  a  bad  title. 
Even  when  the  play  ran  in  Xew  York  no 
one  ever  learned  what  that  word  meant. 

It  has,  from  movie  standpoints,  an  ab- 
solutely unknown  cast,  being  played  by  the 
same  people  who  headed  the  cast  on  Broad- 
way. 

It  is  about  people  in  the  slums  of  Xew 
York,  and  horror  of  horrors,  it  is  written  in 
blank  verse.  But  having  seen  the  play,  a 
story  of  beauty,  starvation  and  love,  I  am 
convinced  it  may  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant pictures  ever  made — or  one  of  the 
most  impossible.  You'd  never  find  Metro 
or  Paramount  or  Warners  or  Fox  gambling 
on  it.  You  do  find  RKO  at  it — which  is 
what  gives  this  little  studio  its  vivid 
vitality. 

Perhaps  this  comes  from  Pandro  Ber- 
nian.  its  head  man.  Small,  dark,  unaffected, 
this  intelligent  young  man  is  one  of  the 
most  easily  interviewed  of  Hollywood  ex- 
ecutives. He  gives  himself  no  airs.  College 
bred,  he  started  in  at  RKO  as  a  cutler, 
coming  up  through  the  ranks  deliberately, 
so  thai  he  could  learn  every  intricacy  of  a 
mosl  involved  business.  That  he  has  mas- 
tered it  is  shown  in  the  prestige  position  his 
studio  occupies. 

Incidentally,  they  tell  a  most  amus- 
ing story  in  connection  with  "Winter- 
set."  Playing  the  grandfather  of  the  hero- 
ine is  Maurice  Moskowitz,  an  actor  famed 


in    the  Jewish   theater  in    Xew  York. 

"Winterset"  is  his  movie  debut. 

Upon  his  arrival  they  told  the  old  gentleman 
that  he  would  have  to  take  a  test.  Meekly 
he  agreed.  They  told  him  not  to  be  bewil- 
dered by  what  he  saw,  not  to  be  startled  when 
he  saw  how  he  looked  on  the  screen,  or  how  his 
voice  recorded.  Just  go  ahead  and  act,  they  told 
him,  and  they,  the  movie-wise  people,  would  fix 
all  t  he  resl . 

So  Mr.  Moskowitz  went  in  on  a  cold  sound 
stage,  faced  a  strange  camera,  and  acted  away 
for  dear  life. 

A  week  or  more  passed,  when  very  politely, 
very  gently  hoping  he  wasn't  making  too  much 
trouble,  he  asked  if  he  could  please  see  his  test. 
They  told  him  he  most  certainly  could. 

But  what  the  studio  had  forgotten  and  Mr. 
Moskowitz  didn't  know  was  that  Henry  Kolker, 
another  fine  but  entirely  different  character 
actor,  had  also  made  a  test  for  the  same  role. 


AXD  what  no  one  realized  was  that  a  delivery 
boy,  bringing  the  test  over  for  screening, 
brought  over  Mr.  Kolker  instead  of  Mr.  Mosko- 
witz. 

In  the  darkened  projection  room,  the  elderly 
Jewish  actor  sat  and  watched.  When  the  lights 
went  up  again  he  turned  his  innocent  eyes  on  the 
supervisor. 

"I  understand  that  I  look  very  different,"  he 
said,  "and  that  I  sound  very  different,  but  what 
I  do  not  understand  is  how7  I  got  that  mustache 
on  my  face." 


Will  Simone  Simon,  the  sensational 
little  French  hit  of  "Girl's  Dormitory," 
break  the  girl  star   "jinx"   at  Fox? 
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Frank  Lloyd  reads  an  amusing 
page  in  the  script  to  the  two 
stars,  Claudette  Colbert  and 
Fred  MacMurray 


With  Frank  (Mutiny  on  the 
Bounty)  Lloyd  as  producer- 
director,  with  your  favorites, 
Claudette  Colbert  and  Fred 
MacMurray,  in  the  lead  roles, 
Paramount's  "Maid  of  Salem" 
sweeps  before  the  cameras. 
Here  are  the  first  glimpses  of 
this  mighty  picture  of  a  love 
which  braved  the  blazing  fury 
of  Colonial  New  England's 
witchcraft  persecutions. 


Claudette  Colbert  as  Barbara  Clarke, 
the  little  "Maid  of  Salem" 


One  of  the  Salem  gentry  who 
has  talked  back  to  the  law 
gets  a  day  in  the  stocks 


C\«-J  WVoc^tENV 


FOLLOWI  NG 
THE  FLAGG 
In  Foreign  Lands 
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The  famous  artist,  in  England  lor  his  lirst 
vacation  there  in  twenty-live  years,  is  so 
in  the  habit  ol  drawing  lor  PHOTOPLAY, 
he  can't  stop.  Top,  sketching  Jessie  Mat- 
thews, English  dancing  star.  Right,  his 
remarkable  portrait  ol  Charles  Laughton 
as  Rembrandt.  Above,  Vivien  Leigh  and 
Annabella,  two  well-known  British  actresses 
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New  York's  glorious  prize  play 
becomes  the  year's  prize  picture 


/  We  r, 
\  for  (A 


nominate  ' '  Winter  set ) 
e  Best  Picture  of  1936  I 


m 


Like  a  thunderbolt  of  naked 
light, "Winterset"  struck  Broad- 
way! Youth's  impassioned  cry 
for  love,  rising  out  of  a  great 
city's  sound  and  fury !... Crowded 
audiences  sat  enthralled  by 
its  swift,  burning  drama.  For 
months, they  warmed  their  hearts 
in  its  deep-glowing  romance 
. .  ."Winterset"  won  the  Critics' 
Award  as  the  best  play  produced 
in  New  York  last  season.  Now, 
with  the  three  exciting  stars 
who  made  it  a  stage  sensation,  it 
tears  at  your  heart  on  the  screen. 


^m,  ICUI  3   Ul     ]f  WUI      USUI   !     VII     IIIC   3I.ICCII. 


Maxwell  Anderson's  Famous   Play  with 

BURGESS   MEREDITH 
MARGO 

EDUARDO     CIANNELLI 
in  the  roles  they  created  on  the  stage 

John  Cerradine  •  Edward  Ellis 

Directed   by  Alfred  Santell 

N    RKO-RADIO    PICTURE 

A  Pandro  S.  Berman  Production 


oVe«9«  h" 


MARGO  .  .  .who  captured 
New  York's  heart  as  "Miriamne," 
the  girl  who  fled  to  Mio's  arms 
from  a  world  of  hate  and  danger. 


EDUARDO  CIANNELLI... 

unforgettable  as  the  assassin  whom 
Mio  hunted  down.  Cold,  savage 
killer,  he  could  not  kill  love. 


FAN 
EXPERIENCES 

with 

THE  STARS 

JOAN    CRAWFORD 

-MY   IDEAL 


THERE  runs  a  road,  long  and  weary,  for  all  who  desire  to 
realize  their  most  cherished  ambitions.  The  road  of  hard- 
ships. A  light  may  be  seen  far  in  the  distance,  radiant 
and  brilliant.  A  light  which  seems  to  lend  its  rays  only  to  those 
living  among  luxuries.    The  light  of  success. 

Along  this  road  traveled  a  girl.  Hungry,  exhausted,  fright- 
ened. However,  thoughtfully  perceiving  a  career  for  herself, 
she  made  willing  sacrifices.  Those  were  stern  days,  but  self- 
denial  strengthened  her  character  and  she  worked  with  fierce 
determination  to  win  all  the  comforts  she  had  had  to  forego. 

At  last  she  reached  her  goal!  The  light  seemed  dim  at  first, 
but  when  she  lent  her  willing  hand,  the  light  grew  brighter  than 
ever.  The  light  of  success  still  shines  upon  her  today — rich  and 
full.  And  it  discloses  that  charming  creature,  Joan  Crawford. 

The  position  she  has  earned  for  herself  in  the  cinema  world 
has  resulted  only  from  her  determination,  persistence  and 
ambition.  On  the  screen,  she  is  everyone's  ideal.  Off  the 
screen,  she  is  everyone's  friend. 

I  wonder  if  Joan  Crawford  has  ever  realized  the  influence  she 
holds  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  are  young  and  eager.  She  gives 
us  courage  to  travel  on.  By  remembering  how  she  met  prob- 
lems in  her  earlier  life,  we  can  be  fortified  to  meet  whatever 
untoward  situations  may  confront  us. 

I  believe  in  Joan,  simply  because  she  stands  over  me  like  a 
goddess  even  in  my  darkest  hours. 

All  the  horrors  of  life,  I  have  witnessed.  A  dingy  room.  Six 
children  to  care  for.  A  sweet  mother  fighting,  begging  for  her 
children.  A  ruthless  father  who  found  happiness  only  when 
indulging  in  liquor.  A  mother  being  beaten  by  the  hand  she 
once  worshipped.  Then  a  pistol  shot.  Screams!  Blood 
streaming  from  a  boy's  face.  Could  it  be  my  brother?  Men  in 
uniform  rapping  at  our  door.  A  body  being  treated.  Hostile 
glances  that  seemed  to  follow  me  everywhere.  My  father 
deserting  his  children  and  wife  for  prison. 


Have  you  ever  had  an  interesting  experience  with  a 
Hollywood  star?  Ii  so,  PHOTOPLAY  would  like  to  know 
about  it.  II  it's  the  most  interesting  one  to  reach  the 
editors  before  December  10th.  1936,  we  will  pay  you 
S10.00  lor  a  description  ol  it.  It  might  have  been  through 
personal  contact,  by  telegram  or  by  letter.  But  it  must 
have  been  your  OWN  experience,  authenticated  by  docu- 
ments ii  possible. 

Read  the  inspiring  message  above,  written  by  Dorothy 
Moreschi.  Then  think  back  over  the  years,  and  set  down 
in  direct,  simple  style,  your  most  exciting  adventure  with 
a  movie  star.  Send  it  to  Ruth  Waterbury,  Editor.  PHOTO- 
PLAY, 7751   Sunset   Boulevard.   Hollywood,   California. 
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I  thought  these  things  only  existed  in  story  books,  but  I  lived 
them.  After  seeing  life  as  others  lived  it,  how  I  longed  that  my 
home  could  be  built  on  similar  lines.  Happiness,  love,  comfort. 
They  were  lost  in  my  home.  Yet  I  gained  them  all  from  one 
woman — Joan  Crawford.  She  taught  me  that  one  could  be 
happy,  if  one  fought  for  happiness. 

BEFORE  I  saw  Joan  perform,  I  was  quite  a  solitary  sort. 
Ashamed  of  my  life,  I  shut  myself  in.  I  had  no  ambitions, 
no  talent,  no  hopes.  Now,  however,  I  have  them  all.  It  began 
when  first  I  saw  Joan  on  the  screen.  She  resembled  a  blossom- 
ing gardenia.  Sweet  as  its  odor  and  delicate  as  its  petals.  She 
blossomed  in  my  heart,  filling  it  with  new  hopes.  She  left  me 
dreaming  of  a  grand  future. 

I  have  written  to  her  numerous  times.  Always  she  has  re- 
plied. Such  encouraging,  friendly  letters.  They  bring  tears  to 
my  eyes  and  courage  to  my  soul.  Only  words  that  could  come 
from  the  Crawford  heart  and  be  put  down  on  paper  by  the 
Crawford  hand. 

It  may  sound  silly,  but  I've  practically  preached  about  Joan. 
When  I  was  ill  in  the  hospital  I  spent  my  time  reading  about 
Joan  Crawford  to  an  invalid.  When  I  read  of  her  great  struggle 
for  success  and  her  deep  generosity  towards  others,  the  girl 
whispered,  "Gee,  she  must  be  swell.  She  sort  of  makes  me 
forget  I'm  a  cripple  and  makes  me  feel  like  dancing." 

And  so,  you  see,  she  brings  happiness  to  all.  To  those  of  her 
profession  and  to  us  who  are  simple  and  poor.  She  has  helped 
so  many  with  her  sweet  compassion,  generosity  and  under- 
standing. 

I  owe  so  much  to  Joan.  Things  that  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  repay. 

She  has  given  me  all  I  wanted  out  of  life — friendship,  under- 
standing, guidance. 

I  have  read  a  great  deal  about  her.  Each  article  trying  to 
describe  her  in  different  words.  That  is  in  vain,  for  her  beauty 
of  character  and  her  charm  could  never  be  put  in  writing. 
However,  I  have  tried.  And  in  doing  so,  1  sincerely  hope  I 
have  made  people  understand  the  true  Joan  Crawford.  May 
they  all  follow  in  her  footsteps,  thus  rewarding  me  for  my 
efforts. 


Much  of  Gail  Patrick's  mail  comes  from  South  America,  where 
gentlemen  prefer  brunettes.  Surprisingly  she  has  a  law  degree 
and  wants  to  be  Governor  of  her  state,  Alabama.  Meanwhile, 
Paramount  keeps  her  busy.  Her  next  is  "A  Man  and  a  Woman" 


With  only  three  years  stage  experience,  Burgess  Meredith 
stepped  into  fame  on  Broadway  last  year  as  the  embittered 
tramp  in  Maxwell  Anderson's  "Winterset."  In  the  RKO  version 
being  filmed,  Margo  (in  her  original  role)  plays  opposite  him 


In  the  best  bib  and  tucker  of  the  90's,  Joel  McCrea  and  Frances 
Farmer  are  a  delightful  new  romantic  team.  Playing  the  son  of 
Edward  Arnold  in  "Come  and  Get  It,"  Joel  has  to  fight  his  father, 
who  loves  Frances  too.  Perhaps  you  can  guess  who  wins  her! 


Yes,  it's  true  what  they  say  about  Dixie,  and  blonde  Una  Merkel 
is  one  of  the  reasons.  Her  devastating  Southern  drawl  and 
unique  comedy  can  be  counted  upon  to  enliven  any  picture.  Too 
infrequently  seen  of  late,  she  appears  soon  in  "Born  to  Dance" 
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HESE  GIRLS 


:   Dorothy,  25,  lives  at  home.   She  has  a  job,  Beth  is  only  22.  Her  natural  charm  and  in-  Hildegarde,  27,  is  lonely.   Strikingly  beauti- 
I  yet  she  can't  get  ahead.  She  dresses  well,  talks  terest  in  other  people  win  instant  response  ful,  she  is  becoming  self-conscious  about  meet- 
well,  dances  well — yet  she  is  seldom  asked  out  from  those  she  meets.  Yet  acquaintance  rarely  ing  people,  men  especially.  They  lose  interest 
—  and  never  a  second  time.  She  thinks  she  is  ripens  into  friendship.    Only  a  few  childhood  so  soon.   She  wonders  why,  not  realizing,  that 
j   misunderstood.  She  blames  others  when  really  friends  can  forgive  one  unpleasant  fault.  Per-  like  Dorothy  and  Beth,  she  is  careless  about 
her  own  carelessness  is  to  blame  .  .  .  haps  some  day  one  of  them  will  tell  her  .  .  .  perspiration  odor  in  underthings  .  . . 


ISN'T  it  natural  for  every  girl  to  want  popu- 
larity, romance,  a  devoted  husband?  What 
a  pity,  then,  to  see  lovely  girls  like  those  above 
losing  out  because  they  are  careless  about 
perspiration  odor  in  underthings. 

They  themselves  criticize  it  in  others,  with- 
out ever  suspecting  they  are  guilty! 

We  all  perspire  and  the  odor  clings,  others 
notice  it  before  we  do  ourselves.  Wise  girls 
play  safe — Lux  underthings  after  each  wearing. 


Avoid   Offending  —  Perspiration  clings  to 
underthings  —  protect  daintiness  this  way: 

Make  it  a  rule  to  Lux  underthings  after  each 
wearing.  Then  there's  not  the  slightest  danger 
of  offending  from  perspiration  odor. 

Lux  is  kind  to  colors  and  fabrics,  too — 
doesn't  fade  and  weaken  them  as  cake-soap 
rubbing,  soaps  with  harmful  alkali  often  do. 
Lux  has  no  harmful  alkali, 
water  alone  is  safe  in  Lux! 


Anything  safe  in 


LUX  for  underthings 


removes  perspiration 
odor— Saves  Co/ors 


The  lovely  soprano,  known  as  the  "baby"  of  the 
Metropolitan,  is  proof  that  marriage  and  a  career  not 
only  mix,  but  enhance  one's  happiness  and  success 


Al  iast — the  thrilling  story  oj  a  man  who's  proud  to 
}>ask  in  his  wife's  glory— who  does  his  best  to  fur- 
ther her  career,  though  it   means  deferring  his  own 
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"IYE  months  ago  in   New   York  your  editor  asked  me  a 
"question. 

We  were  sitting,  your  editor,  Mrs.  Chapman  and  myself, 
discussing  one  thing  and  another  over  a  dish  of  calves'  head 
vinaigrette,  with  the  appropriate  trimmings,  at  the  Ritz  in 
New  York.  Everything  was  going  very  pleasantly  and  we 
thought  we  were  enjoying  the  most  painless  interview  we  had 
ever  experienced  when,  suddenly,  with  diabolical  cunning, 
your  editor  asked  what  was  apparently  a  perfectly  innocuous 
question,  "Mr.  Chapman,  you  were  an  editor  and  a  writer 
before  you  became  a  singer,  weren't  you?" 

Seeing  no  possibility  of  incriminating  myself  by  answering 
truthfully  I  said,  "Why,  yes.  T  was." 

Miss  Waterburv  smiled  triumphantly,  "Well  then,"  said  she, 
"you  can  write  me  a  few  thousand  words  on  how  it  feels  to 
be  the  husband  of  a  star."  Having  been  trapped  in  this  un- 
sportsman  like  fashion  there  was  nothing  for  me  to  do  except 
nod  a  weak  acquiescence. 

As  I  have  said  it  was  five  months  ago,  and  during  these  five 
months  the  task  of  fulfilling  my  promise  has  been  hanging 
constantly  over  my  head.  Xow  I  am  faced  by  a  deadline  two 
days  away  and  I  find  myself  in  the  midst  of  the  hardest  part 
of  one  of  my  jobs,  for  as  I  write  this  I  am  sitting  on  the  theater 
set  of  "Champagne  Waltz,"  while  on  the  stage  Miss  Swarthout 
(you  remember  she  was  Mrs.  Chapman  at  lunch  at  the  Ritz) 


is  singing  an  aria  from  "Samson  and  Delilah."  I  am  here 
because  my  job  as  vocal  supervisor  on  this  production  requires 
me  to  do  an  intensive  bit  of  vocal  supervising  at  this  point. 
So,  if  my  exposition  of  the  subject  under  discussion  seems  a  bit 
disjointed,  the  blame  must  be  placed  on  my  present  penchant 
for  trying  to  do  at  least  two  jobs  at  the  same  time. 

I  was  asked  to  tell  how  it  feels  to  be  the  husband  of  a  star 
and  now  I  find  that  I  can't  answer  the  question  because  it  is 
something  I  don't  know  anything  about.  Why?  Simply 
because  I  am  Mrs.  Chapman's  husband  and  it  so  happens  that 
my  wife  and  I  are  partners  in  a  business  which  is  engaged  in 
merchandising  the  voices  and  histrionic  abilities  of  Gladys 
Swarthout  and  Frank  Chapman. 

If  you  are  going  to  analyze  a  business  the  first  thing  you  have 
to  know  is  of  what  elements  it  is  composed  and  how  it  came 
into  being.  In  this  present  instance  the  formation  and  growth 
of  what  we  shall  call,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  the  SCAE, 
Inc.  (Swarthout,  Chapman  Amusement  Enterprises,  Inc.)  was 
a  perfectly  natural  one. 

I  first  met  my  partner  in  Italy,  where  she  had  come  to  rest 
for  a  bit  prior  to  going  to  the  Metropolitan  for  her  first  season 
with  that  opera  company,  and  where  I  was  presently  engaged 
in  singing  leading  baritone  roles  with  the  Italian  National 
Opera  Company.  (Why  do  all  baritone  roles  require  either  a 
full  set  of  whiskers  or  a  grav  wig?       [  please  turn  to  page  94  ] 


BY         FRANK 
CHAPMAN 


The  Swarthout  -  Chapman 
union  is  an  unusually 
happy  blending  of  romance 
and  practicality.  A  baritone 
with  an  international  repu- 
tation, Mr.  Chapman  is 
now  vocal  supervisor  for 
"Champagne  Waltz,"  his 
wife's       latest       picture 
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Photoplay  brings  you  something  entirely 
new  and  novel — a  condensed  version  of 
the  actual  shooting  script  of  "Reunion" 


The  Dionne  Quints' 


_  > 


*|»Mn«S 
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T\\  0  thousand  miles  trom  Hollywood,  the  20th  Centui  > 
Fox  company  on  location  has  just  finished  making  the  sec- 
ond picture  to  star  the  world  famous  Dionne  Quintuplets. 
Employing  the  same  principal  characters,  "Reunion"  is  a  se- 
quel to  "The  Country  Doctor." 

The  Quints  themselves  are  now  a  year  older;  five  lusty  little 
infant  girls  whose  unpredictable  actions  had  to  be  filmed  by 
Director  Xorman  Taurog,  catch-as-catch-can — while  Jean  Her- 
sholt  as  Dr.  Luke  "ad  libbed"  his  dialogue  to  suit  each  unex- 
pected development.  Again  Dorothy  Peterson  enacted  her 
unforgettable  role  as  Nurse  Kennedy,  and  Rochelle  Hudson 
and  Robert  Rent  were  on  hand  to  supply  the  love  interest. 

The  lights  are  ready,  the  sound  camera  has  been  set  up, 
Director  Taurog  is  ready  to  call  "Action!"  Now  let  us  turn  to 
the  script  for  the  opening  scene. 

Medium  Shch     Interior  of  Dr.  Luke's  Office 

In  his  old-fashioned,  rather  cluttered  up  but  clean  office  are 
Dr.  Luke.  Mary  MacKenzie  (Rochelle  Hudson),  his  practical 
nurse,  and  a  boy  of  ten  "Rusty."  He  is  redheaded  and  has  a 
distinct  cowlick.  Dr.  Luke  is  just  finishing  bandaging  Rusty's 
hand  and  Nurse  MacKenzie  is  engaged  in  putting  bandages, 
adhesive,  and  so  on,  back  into  the  cabinet. 

Di  Luke:  (skeptically)  And  you're  sure  that's  how  it  hap- 
pened? 

Rusty:  Yes,  sir.    The  door  blew  shut  right  on  my  hand. 

Dr.  Luke:  And  that  made  you  so  mad  you  led  with  your 
left,  jabbed  with  your  right,  and  knocked  the  door  cold  .  .  . 
(change  of  lour).   Seems  to  me,  you're  always  fighting. 

I\  i  sty:  Hut  I  do  it  for  you,  Doc.  Didn't  you  have  to  patch 
up  Skinn)   Gallagher  and  Toad  Glover  just  before  I  came  in? 

Dr.  Luke:  (with  a  laugh)  You're  a  good  business  getter. 
Rusty,  but  you'd  better  go  easy. 
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Medium  Shot — Doctor's  Office, 
As  Rusty  Exits  with  \  Wide  Grin 
Rusty:  Thanks,  Doc — I'll  mow  the  lawn  for  you  as  soon  as 

my  hand's  well. 

As  soon  as  the  boy  is  gone,  Mary  turns  to  Dr.  Luke.  Mary's 
sympathetic  nature  comes  to  the  fore  as  she  remarks  to  the 
Doctor  that  Rusty  is  always  getting  into  fights  because  he 
hasn't  a  father.  She  remarks  upon  how  cruel  children  can  be 
to  such  a  child. 

Dr.  Luke:  (taking  watch  from  pocket)  Not  cruel,  Mary,  just 
thoughtless.  Gosh,  I've  got  to  hurry  over  and  call  on  my  girl 
friends  ...  I  wouldn't  want  them  to  think  I'd  break  a  date! 

A  RRI\  1  \i .  at  the  ultra-modern  hospital  erected  in  the  tiny 

inland   town   by   the   Canadian   Government,    Dr.    Luke  is 

met  by  Catherine  Kennedy,  supervisor  of  the  nurses  employed 


SCREEN    PLAY    BY  SAM    HELLMAN,    GLADYS    LEHMAN   AND 
SONYA   LEVIEN,    BASED   ON   A   STORY   BY    BRUCE   GOULD 


PHOTOGRAPHS   COPYRIGHT   1936  BY  20TH  CENTURY-FOX 


Second  Picture 


Opposite  page,  equally  cunning  in  sun  suits 
or  all  dressed  up,  the  Quints  show  Rochelle 
Hudson,  Jean  Hersholt  and  Dorothy  Peterson 
their  pool  in  the  Dafoe  Nursery  at  Callan- 
der where  their  new  picture  is  being  shot 


The  picture  means  "Reunion"  for  the  Quints 
in  more  ways  than  one.  They  greeted  an  old 
friend  in  Dorothy  Peterson,  who,  you  remem- 
ber, played  their  nurse  in  "The  Country  Doc- 
tor." Jean  Hersholt  is,  of  course,  old  Dr.  Luke 


to  take  care  of  the  Quints.    A  uniformed  guard  touches  his 
cap  to  Dr.  Luke. 

Kennedy:  (taking  his  bag)  You're  late,  John. 

Dr.  Luke:  Yes,  I  know.    Anything  new? 

Kennedy:  Yes,  Annette  has  cut  her  bicuspid! 

Dr.  Luke:  (a  bit  crestfallen)  Only  Annette?  (He  takes  a  dime 
from  his  pocket  and  hands  it  to  Kennedy).  You  win.  I  was  cer- 
tain Yvonne  would  cut  her  bicuspid  first.  (They  cross  to 
nursery.) 

Medium  Full  Shot — Nursery 

The  five  little  girls  are  in  their  nightgowns,  kneeling  beside 
their  cots  in  an  attitude  of  prayer.  A  French  nurse  is  reciting 
the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Close  Shot — Annette 

Her  hands  are  pressed  together  in  prayer.  She  gently  patty- 
cakes  her  hands.    Camera  moves  to  each  of  the  others  in  turn. 


Emilie  stares  curiously  at  the  nurse,  Cecile  crosses  herself  hap- 
hazardly, Marie  rests  her  head  on  her  hand,  Yvonne  is  study- 
ing her  spread  fingers.  As  the  nurse  finishes  the  prayer,  the 
Quints  cross  themselves,  leap  to  their  feet,  and  clamber  into 
their  beds.    Dr.  Luke  and  Kennedy  cross  to  the  first  cot. 

Dr.  Luke:  So  you're  coming  through  with  that  bicuspid,  eh, 
Annette?    Show  me.    Ouvrc  la  boucke. 

Annette  opens  her  mouth  wide.  The  other  four  girls  have 
their  mouths  wide  open,  too. 

Dr.  Luke:  It's  through,  all  right! 

The  camera  follows  Dr.  Luke's  progress  through  the  nursery. 
For  each  of  the  tots  Dr.  Luke  has  a  word  of  greeting.  Cecile 
is  hiding  from  him  under  the  bedclothes,  to  play  hide  and  seek 
while  Dr.  Luke  pretends  to  wonder  where  she  has  gone.  Marie 
has  put  her  feet  on  the  pillow  and  the  Doctor  and  his  little  ward 
have  a  gay  time  as  he  turns  her    [  PLEASE  turn  to  pa 
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After  a  triumphant  tour 
abroad,  the  lovely  singer  is 
back  in  Hollywood  working 
on  her  next  starring  picture 
for     Columbia  —  "Interlude" 


THIS  is  a  study  in  contrasts,  a  Yuletide  playlet  in  two  acts.  To  the 
casual  reader,  whose  vision  halts  at  the  printed  word,  it  depicts 
two  widely  separated,  vastly  different  days  in  the  life  of  one  of  the 
world's  most  famous  women.  To  the  discerning,  however — to  those 
who  "read  between  the  lines" — it  tells  much  about  the  years  which 
elapse;  1  between  those  days. 

Let's  turn  back  the  calendar  one  year,  to  December  25th,  1935.  Our 
curtain  rises  on  a  spacious,  luxuriously  furnished  room — a  room  which 
in  every  detail  proudly  proclaims  its  owner's  cultured  taste  and  affluence. 
The  warm  California  sunshine,  streaming  through  stately  French  win- 
dows, is  reflected  in  a  thousand  dancing  highlights  from  the  silvered  or- 
naments that  bedeck  a  huge  Christmas  tree.  Under  the  tree,  half  buried 
in  piles  of  gayly  tinselled  wrapping  paper,  are  scores  of  costly  gifts. 

In  an  alcove  of  the  room  a  young  woman  sits  at  a  desk,  writing  a  let- 
ter. Her  face  i>  known  to  the  music  lovers  and  the  theater-goers  of  the 
world.  Her  voice  is  known  to  the  radio  audiences  of  every  country  on 
earth.  She  is  Grace  Moore,  Metropolitan  Opera  star,  concert  -tar,  radio 
-tar,  screen  star. 

And  this  is  the  letter  which  she  was  writing  that  Christmas  afternoon, 
a  year  ago. 

"Dearest  Blanche: 
Another  Christmas  Day     one  of  the  happiest  I  have  ever  known — 

is  nearly  gone,  and  I  have  been  sitting  here  reading  and  re  reading  the 

many  telegrams  and  cards  which  have  come  to  me  from  friends  in  all 

parts  of  the  world. 

And  I  have  been  remembering  another  Christmas,  which  we  shared, 

just  thirteen  years  ago.  Truly,    life  is  a  fascinating  study  in  contrasts. 
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WHAT 


Christmas 

MEANS  TO 

GRACE  MOORE 


.  .  .  yesterday  evening — Christmas  Eve — we  trimmed  our  tree  with 
silver  lights  and  silver  bells  and  a  silver  angel  that  stood  on  the  very  peak. 
Underneath  the  tree  we  arranged  our  gayly  papered  packages  that  had 
come  from  all  over  the  world.  There  were  jeweled  vanity  boxes,  silver 
dishes  and  a  silver  tray,  beautiful  linens,  cases  of  pink  champagne  direct 
from  the  vineyards  of  France,  an  array  of  curiously  shaped  perfume  bottles, 
crystal  that  gleamed  through  its  tissue  wrappings,  baskets  of  flowers,  some 
with  whole  trees  of  orchids  and  gardenias. 

And  then,  amidst  all  that  lavishness,  I  found  the  simpler  gifts  of  my 
radio  and  picture  fans — a  handkerchief,  a  perfume  bottle,  a  box  of  home- 
made candy   ...   I  think  I  loved  them  most  of  all. 

...  at  8:30,  our  guests  arrived.  Lady  Mendl,  brilliant  in  a  white, 
quilted,  buffont  wrap  and  a  diamond  and  aquamarine  Cartier  headdress. 
Howard  Sturgis  and  the  Cole  Porters,  bringing  back  memories  of  one  Christ- 
mas Eve  at  their  Paris  home  at  13  Rue  Monsieur  when  Paris  was  Paris,  the 
gayest  city  on  earth.  Gladys  Swarthout  and  Frank  Chapman  were  with 
us.  This  is  their  first  Christmas  away  from  the  snows  of  New  York  and 
they  were  duly  excited.  Clifton  and  Mabel  Webb  and  the  Samuel  Gold- 
wyns  arrived  together  and,  a  bit  later,  our  party  was  completed  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Countess  Liev  de  Maigret,  a  new  friend  from  Paris  (she  is 
very  beautiful),  our  old  friend,  the  adorable  Jane  Draper,  and  George 
Brent,  who  is  one  of  the  most  charming  and  friendly  men  in  Hollywood. 

A  gathering  of  personalities  and  minds  so  varied  is  always  a  guarantee 
of  an  interesting  evening.  And,  too,  our  wines  were  cooled  to  just  the  right 
point,  our  "piece  de  resistance,"  hearts  of  arti-   f  please  turn  to  page  96  ! 


The  famous   star    turns   back 


the   calendar    to   reveal    two 


vastly  different   Yuletides.     A 
dramatic   study    in    contrasts 


By      ERIC      ERGENBRIGHT 


Grace  was  the  star  of 
the  Music  Box  Review 
of  1924— less  than  a 
year  after  the  esca- 
pade  she   tells    about 


Fairbanks.  Sr.  chartered  an  American  Airline  Flagship  and 
gave  an  air  party.  With  him.  Lady  Ashley,  Lady  Warwick, 
Edith  Wilkersen,  Kay  Francis.  They  flew  to  San  Francisco, 
had     dinner    and    came     back     to    Hollywood     that    night 


Nelson  Eddy  and  his  Mother,  Mrs.  Isabelle  Eddy  at  the  Los 
Angeles  premiere  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  This  was  the  pre- 
miere Norma  Shearer  insisted  should  be  held,  in  spite  of 
Thalberg's  death.    She  said  he  would  have  wished  it  that  way 


Those  inseparables.  Bob  Taylor  and  Barbara  Stanwyck,  at 
the  Carthay  Circle  for  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  The  crowd 
gave  them  such  an  enthusiastic  welcome  that  the  police 
formed    a    flying    wedge    to    get    them    into    the    theater 


w, 


HEN  little  Arline  Judge  ad- 
mitted at  last  that  she  had  separated 
from  Wesley  Ruggles,  she  told  her  friends, 
"We  just  couldn't  get  along,  that's  all. 
But — our  love  isn't  over." 

Wesley  seems  to  have  a  different  idea 
about  that.  The  very  lovely  girl  he's 
been  (discreetly)  seen  about  with  is  a 
blonde  who  might  be  a  brunette  if  she 
tried  very  hard. 


o 


N  the  set  the  other  day  Nelson 
Eddy  was  playing  solitaire  when  his  call 
came.  So  shoving  the  cards  back  he 
stood  up  languidly,  walked  over  to  a  low- 
hanging  beam,  and  catching  hold  of  it 
chinned  himself  fifteen  limes.  Then  he 
went  over  and  sang  like  a  demon. 

"So  what  was  that  for?"  Director 
Gould  asked  him  afterward. 

"Trick  of  my  own,"  Nel  on  told  him. 
"When  you  do  that  you  stretch  all  the 
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muscles  in  the  upper  part  of  your  body 
until  they're  limber,  and  then  singing  is 
effortless." 

Jeanette  MacDonald,  who  was  listen- 
ing, said  nothing.  But  when  she  came  in 
for  the  next  scene  she  was  gasping  and 
there  was  dust  on  her  hands.  "  I  could 
only  do  it  three  times,"  she  panted  at 
Gould.  "And  now  I'm  so  tired  I  can't 
sing  a  note!" 


F, 


RED  MacMURRAY  is  going  back  to 
the  soil  instead  of  a  saxophone — he's 
bought  a  big  tract  of  land  next  to  Gary 
Cooper's  ranch  and  is  getting  ready  to 
settle  down  with  the  new  bride,  Lillian 
Lament. 

No  one  knew  anything  about  it  until 
Fred  announced  he  would  give  a  Prop- 
Crop  party  at  his  apartment. 

'  ' Props'  for  the  new  house,"  he  told 
everybody."  and  crops  for  the  new  land." 

But  almost  everyone  brought  a  carrot. 


T, 


HAT  big  black  poodle  of  Claudette 
Colbert's — she  calls  him  Smokey — is  in 
disgrace  again. 

When  her  new  picture,  "  Maid  of 
Salem,"  went  on  location  to  Santa  Cruz, 
Claudette  brought  him  along  as  a  sort  of 
companion. 

On  the  second  day  he  disappeared.  She 
hunted  frantically  for  half  an  hour,  and 
then  enlisted  the  aid  of  every  member  of 
the  company.  They  found  Smokey, 
finally,  down  in  the  village  having  a 
derful  time  fighting  with  a  whole  pack  of 
curs,  while  a  fringe  of  children  whooped 
and  shouted. 

He'd  lieked  three  and  was  beginning  on 
his  fourth  pup  when  Claudette  made  the 
rescue. 

And  ever  since  he  has  stalked  around 
her  Holmby  Hills  bouse  barking  bellig- 
erently at  shadows  and  being  generally 
insufferable. 

Now  she  has  to  teach  him  manners  all 
over  again. 


Francis  X.  Bushman — you  remember  him — recently  opened 
a  hot  dog  stand  near  the  20th  Century-Fox  Studio.  Dixie 
Dunbar  and  Jayne  Regan  are  having  lunch  and  fun.  Dixie 
seems     to     think     that     Mr.     Bushman     knows     his     onions 


A  grab  shot  of  Jean  Arthur  and  her  husband,  Frank  Ross, 
leaving  the  church  after  the  Sothern-Pryor  wedding.  Mr. 
Ross  is  very  elusive.  Seldom  is  he  photographed  with 
his     lovely     wife.       He     is     in     the     real     estate     business 


Have  you  been  wondering  where  blonde  Anna  Sten  disap 
peared  to  after  playing  in  "The  Wedding  Night"?  She's 
been  in  England  making  pictures.  Now  she's  again  back  in 
Hollywood   with   her  director  husband.  Dr.  Eugene   Frenke 
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I  OR  years  Hollywood  stars  have 
dripped  and  perspired  and  grumbled  in 
hot,  breathless  sound  stages — there's  no 
ventilation  in  them  because  any  aperture 
would    let   noise   in. 

And  then  Garbo  started  to  make 
"Camille."  And  the  costumes  consisted 
of  miles  and  miles  of  heavy  velvets  and 
furs.  And  she  began  to  faint  all  over  the 
place. 

So  she  put  down  the  famous  foot  and 
the  studio  rocked. 

Engineers  were  very  promptly  sent 
for,  appliances  were  invented — and  some- 
how Stage  4  at  Metro  has  been  air-con- 
ditioned without  losing  its  soundproof 
qualities. 

^'hich  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  new 
and  more  comfortable  era  at  the  Holly- 
wood studios. 

Important  stars  had  been  crusading  for 
the  improvement  for  years,  but  Garbo 
merely  said,  "Aye  tank — "  and  got  no 
further. 


H 


ERE'S  one  for  that  Ripley  guy.  .  .  . 
Seems  when  Ray  Milland  was  in  Europe 
some  years  ago  he  met  George  Slecsinska, 
who  was  the  world's  champion  chess 
player — and  before  he  left  Ray  promised 
this  man  he  would  play  a  game  with  him 
one  day. 

But  somehow  Ray  just  never  got  back 
to  Vienna. 

They  had  both  despaired  over  ever 
having  the  tournament  until  Milland  got 
a  bright  idea;  he  remembered  suddenly 
that  there  were  such  things  as  stamps  and 
envelopes. 

So  now  he  is  playing  the  long-promised 
game  with  Slecsinska — who  is  still  in 
Austria  while  Ray  is  in  Hollywood — via 
the  mails! 

Maybe  that  old  gag  about  two  chess 
players  sitting  down  young  and  hearty, 
and  getting  up  with  long  white  beards 
is  going  to  be  a  fact  at  last. 

Because  it  takes  nearly  a  month  be- 
tween moves! 


c 

K^AROLE  LOMBARD  came  bursting 
into  Paramount  studios  the  other  day 
screaming  like  a  maniac.  "No  more 
liver,  no  more  liver,  hurrah,  no  more 
liver." 

When  they  could  quiet  her  down 
enough,  it  was  discovered  her  doctor 
had  just  taken  her  off  a  strict  liver  diet 
and  Carole  was  free  to  eat  other  things 
for  a  change. 

The  liver  diet  helped  build  Carole 
back  to  health  again 


P, 


OOR  Rainer — the  studio  said  she 
might  have  just  one  month,  and  no 
more,  for  her  vacation  this  year.  So 
with  high  rejoicings  she  made  reserva- 
tions and  departed  for  New  York  and 
incognito  fun. 

But  a  week  after  she  got  there  a 
throat  infection  developed  —  and  she 
spent  all  the  rest  of  her  time  miserably 
in  bed!  And  of  course  the  throat  got 
well  in  time  for  her  next  picture  to  start 
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At  the  Pacific  Southwest  Tennis 
matches  are  Eddie  Goulding,  Gloria 
Swanson,  Herbert  Marshall  and 
Vilma  Banky  with  her  husband. 
Rod  LaRoque.  Isn't  the  resemblance 
between  Vilma  and  Virginia  Bruce 
amazing?  You  will  be  glad  to  know 
Gloria  is  going  back  into  pictures 


Gazing  at  each  other,  not  at  the 
tennis  are  Clark  Gable  and  Carole 
Lombard.    It   still  looks   like  LOVE 


Helen  Vinson  and  her 
husband.  Fred  Perry, 
share  some  pop  be- 
tween matches.  Fred, 
the  distinguished  tennis 
champion,  is  Captain  of 
the  British  Davis  Cup 
Team  that  retained  its 
title  this  year.  He  also 
won  the  U.  S.  Singles. 
He's  so  handsome  the 
studios  are  after  him  too 


w, 


HEN  Bill  Powell  persuaded  his 
stand-in,  "Doc"  Dearborn,  to  get  married 
the  other  day,  Jean  Harlow  volunteered 
as  maid-of-honor,  and  Bill  acted  as  best 
man. 

Afterwards,  while  all  the  bridesmaids 
and  everyone  scrambled  beneath  the 
stairs,  it  was  Jean  who  caught  the  bridal 
bouquet. 

Hollywood  gossip  says  the  Harlow- 
I'owell  romance  is  kinda  pffft.  But  there 
are  still  sentimentalists  who  claim  her 
catching  the  (lowers  can  mean  only  one 
thing. 


H, 


IOLLYWOOD  is  chuckling  at  the 
change  of  attitude  toward  working  hours 
and  speed  in  production  certain  stars  get 
when  their  own  money  is  tied  up  in  a 
picture.  When  Bing  Crosby  threw  a 
small  fortune  of  his  own  into  his  new 
picture,  "Pennies  From  Heaven,"  there 
was  no  limit  to  the  hours  he  was  willing 
to  put  in,  no  interviewer  too  insignificant 
to  see — as  long  as  he  mentioned  (he 
picture     no  overtime  unwelcomed. 

Now  it  ha-  happened  again  in  Mae 
West's  latest  picture,  "Go  West,  Young 
Man"  Her  own  money  at  stake.  Maear- 
riveson  the  set  al  eight  instead  of  eleven, 
is  made  up  and  working  by  nine  and  has 
often  completed  a  scene  by  nine  fifteen 
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"Now,"  said  a  certain  producer  who 
has  listened  to  actor's  complaints  for 
years,  "if  we  could  only  get  all  actors  to 
invest  in  their  own  pictures,  what  a 
heavenly  business  this  would  be." 


A, 


\LL  the  world  knew  Robert  Taylor 
was  a  star  at  last — all  the  world,  that  is, 
except  the  little  property  man  at  Rob's 
studio. 

He'd  been  sent  on  some  errand  or 
other  to  the  Taylor  dressing  room — and 
when  Rob  opened  the  door  the  little 
man  was  gaping  with  surprise. 

"What  are  you  doing  in  Paul  Muni's 
room?"  he  wanted  to  know. 

"They  gave  it  to  me  when  Muni  left," 
Rob  explained. 

The  little  man's  face  lighted  up  sud- 
denly. "Why,"  he  shouted  excitedly, 
"do  you  know  what  that  means?  That 
means  you're  a  star  now.  Gosh!  Con- 
gratulations." 

And  Bob  gravely  shook  the  hand 
proffered  him.    "Thanks,"  he  said. 


A: 


Aorill  R  TAYLOR  ANECDOTE: 
It  happened  at  one  of  the  more  ultra 
restaurants  in  Beverly  Hills.  Bob  Taylor 
ami  Barbara  Stanwyck  were  dining  in 
style.  Waiters  hovered  about  suggesting 
squab    under    glass    and    various    other 


deluxe  delicacies.  "I  believe  I'll  stick 
by  my  favorite  tonight,"  Bob  finally 
decided.  "Oui  oui,"  waiters  smirked, 
pencils  in  hands. 

"Just  bring  me  some  hamburger 
steak,"  Bob  ordered.  "And  say,"  he 
said,  "bring  some  fried  potatoes  on  the 
side,  will  you?" 

Mouth  open,  the  waiter  stood  trans- 
fixed, and  then,  just  to  stupefy  him  still 
farther,  Barbara  called.  "And  please 
make  mine  the  same." 

Even  the  chef  stole  silently  out  of  the 
kitchen  to  peep  at  two  famous  movie 
stars  stowing  away  hamburger  steaks  in 
a  million  dollar  dining  room. 


I  N  her  flatdteeled  brogues  and  old  sport 
hat  she  strode  into  the  publicity  office  out 
at  Warner  Brothers  and  said: 

"Please,  let  me  have  different  pub- 
licity. Let  me  be  desirable.  Let  me  be 
popular  and  young  and  happy  and  gay." 
rhey  looked  long  and  steadily  into 
the  eyes  of  Jean  Muir  as  she  spoke. 
"Please,"  -he  begged  and  so  the  cam- 
paign was  on.  A  new  Jean,  with  fetching 
bangs  and  high-heeled  slippers,  appeared 
on  the  sets  and  over  the  lot.  Copy  was 
<  nt  out  by  the  ream,  but  somehow  just 
never  appeared  anywhere.  With  a 
determined   look   Jean    went    about   her 


campaign  to  be  popular  and  sex-appealing 
and  gay. 

Last  week  we  saw  her  again.  The  low 
heels  were  back,  the  old  slouch  hat 
perched  on  her  brown  head.  She  sat  in 
the  studio  dining  room  eating  alone  with 
a  book  propped  before  her. 

"Oh  no,"  she  laughed,  "I've  given  up 
the  idea  of  glamor.  You  see,  it's  how 
you  start  in  Hollywood  and  I  just  de- 
clared myself  the  wrong  way." 


T, 


HE  girls,  from  the  "Born  To  Dance" 
set,  heard  that  the  new  Marx  Brothers' 
picture  was  beginning  on  the  next 
soundstage.  One  of  the  front-line 
beauties  thought  it  might  be  fun,  be- 
tween rehearsals,  to  go  over  and  watch. 

But  as  they  stood  giggling  helplessly 
at  the  Marx'  antics  Harpo  saw  them. 
"You'll  have  to  go,"  he  told  them — 
"these  gags  have  to  be  kept  a  secret." 
And  two  policemen  threw  them  out. 

Two  days  later  Harpo  was  strolling 
past  the  "Born  To  Dance"  set  and 
paused  a  moment  to  watch.  .  .  .  Twenty- 
four  vengeful  girls  fell  upon  him.  Go 
away!"  they  screamed  at  him.  "We're 
keeping  these  dances  a  secret,  too." 

They  didn't  call  any  policemen  for 
the  task.  They  threw  him  out  them- 
selves. 


A 


<T  the  conclusion  of  her  last  picture, 
Kay  Francis  sent  her  director,  Michael 
Curtiz,  a  floral  emblem  so  huge  it  re- 
quired three  men  to  carry  it  onto  the  set. 
Unveiled,   the  cast  and  crew  stood  and 


gasped  at  its  beauty  but  all  the  director 
did  was  to  scream  for  a  card,  "A  card. 
a  card,"  he  yelled. 

Someone  supplied  a  fresh  card  and,  to 
the  amazement  of  all,  the  director  sent 
the  flowers,  with  his  card  enclosed,  to  his 
wife,  Bess  Meredith,  who  only  the  day 
before  had  instituted  divorce  proceedings 
against  him. 

Just  Hollywood's  quaint  little  way, 
friends,  just  its  own  little  way. 


H. 


OLLYWOOD  IDEA  OF  HOW  TO 
BE  HAPPY  THOUGH  MARRIED: 
Allan  Jones  and  wife,  Irene  Hervey,  went 
up  to  Arrowhead  Lake  two  weeks  ago. 
He  went  out  early  in  the  morning,  hired 
a  speed-boat-with-driver  and  a  board — 
and  then  practiced  aquaplaning  for  half 
an  hour. 

When  Irene  came  down  to  the  lake, 
he  called  to  her;  she  climbed  up  on  his 
shoulders — 

And  he  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  riding 
around  on  a  tiny  sled  behind  the  speed- 
boat— carrying  Irene  all  the  time! 


A, 


LL  unsuspecting,  Jeanette  Mac- 
Donald  finally  persuaded  Gene  Raymond 
to  accompany  her  to  a  recent  horse 
show. 

"Which  horse  is  the  best  looking?" 
and  "Which  horse  makes  the  best  ap- 
pearance?" were  fust  several  of  the  many 
questions  Jeanette  asked  Gene.  It 
wasn't  until  the  next  day  he  really  knew 
why.  For  there,  tied  outside  his  window. 


was  the  horse  that  stood  highest  in  his 
opinion. 

A  birthday  present  from  Jeanette  to 
Gene 


F, 


OR  all  her  beaux,  'tis  whispered,  there 
is  one  Ruth  Chatterton  favors  above  all 
others. 

For  him  she  smiles  the  sweetest,  and 
even  gives  her  best  performances  when  he 
is  present  on  the  set. 

His  name?  None  other  than  the 
handsome  Brian  Aherne. 


M, 


,RS.  BELLAMY  tells  with  a  chuckle 
a  recent  experience  in  early  Christmas 
shopping  she  had  with  her  husband, 
Ralph  Bellamy. 

Buying  the  gifts,  Ralph  offered  to  place 
them  in  the  car  while  Mrs.  Bellamy  made 
one  more  purchase.  Coming  out  with  the 
last  package,  Ralph  let  out  a  wild  scream, 
grabbed  her  into  the  car  and  w-ent  tearing 
down  Wilshire  Boulevard. 

Mrs.  Bellamy  was  convinced  he  had 
completely  lost  his  mind,  when  at  the 
next  stop  signal  Ralph,  screaming  and 
waving,  drew  the  attention  of  another 
motorist.  Leaping  from  his  car,  Ralph 
ran  over  and  explained  to  the  driver. 

He  had  put  all  the  gifts  in  the  rumble 
seat  of  the  other  car  and  realized  it  too 
late. 

The  gifts  were  recovered  but  not  before 
Mrs.  Bellamy  was  a  nervous  wreck. 

|   PLEASE  TURN   TO  PAGE  98  ] 


Gary  Cooper  wouldn't  take  his 
hat  off  for  the  reporters  when  he 
and  Sandra  landed  at  the  air  pert 
on  a  recent  visit  to  New  York. 
Said  he,  "I  wore  it  all  the  way 
here  to  keep  my  hair  from  stand- 
ing on  end."    It  was  that  rough! 


Mrs.  and  Mr.  Joe  Mankiewicz, 
Joan  Crawford  and  her  husband, 
Franchot  Tone,  at  the  Los  Angeles 
opening  of  Tallulah  Bankhead's 
new  play,  "Reflected  Glory."  Mr. 
Mankiewicz  is  the  man  who  pro- 
duces   loan's    pictures    at    M-G-M 


3! 


Never  has  the  Irish  actress  looked  so 
beautiful  as  she  did  in  her  wedding 
gown  of  white  slipper  satin  —  more 
lovely  even  than  the  orchids  and 
lilies-of-the-valley  held  in  her  arms 


3? 


MAUREEN  O'SULLIVAN'S  has  been  the  kind  of 
romance  of  which  every  girl  dreams.  It  begirt  with 
across-the-room,  softly  veiled  looks  of  admiration,  and 
■  a  chance  introduction.  It  moves  forward  quickly  on  the  wings 
i  of  glamorous  going-places  dates.  Then  in  true  dramatic  style 
there  is  a  forced  parting,  but  across  two  continents  and  as 
many  years,  the  memory  lingers  on.  Then  a  second  chance 
meeting;  love's  second  naming.  The  ever-growing  acceptance 
of  the  marriage  that  is  destined  to  be.  But  more  troubles 
come  to  keep  them  apart.  A  daredevil  race  against  time  and 
fame  by  plane  from  one  end  of  Canada  to  the  other.  Then  a 
two-year  search  for  vital  papers,  the  ransacking  of  the  ruins 
of  an  old  Church  in  Australia.  For  this  is  an  Irish  love,  that 
like  the  Irish,  wanders  all  over  the  world.  An  Irish  love  that 
fights  for  being  against  overwhelming  odds,  and  ends  happily 
in  a  cloud  of  white  veil,  a  mist  of  gardenia  scent,  before  a  red 
altar  cloth. 

It  began  that  November  morning  in  1929  when  a  little  Irish 
girl,  in  a  soft  full  skirt  and  a  big  dark  hat,  pulled  its  brim 
further  down  over  her  cornflower  blue  eyes,  to  hide  her  tears. 
She  had  just  bade  her  mother  Godspeed  on  her  long  journey 
back  home — back  to  Ireland  and  Dublin.  The  girl  was  only 
eighteen,  and  this  was  Hollywood,  and  she  had  only  been  here 
a  month,  and  with  her  mother's  going  it  was  sure  to  be  fright- 
ening, and  lonely.  But  she  kept  the  tears  back  at  the  train, 
and  not  until  she  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the  Fox  studio 
restaurant  did  she  realize  the  strangeness  of  those  faces  all 
about  her. 

"Alone,  Miss  O'Sullivan?"  asked  the  hostess,  and  it  was 
the  sudden  shock  of  the  word  that  made  Maureen  hasten  to 
pull  the  brim  of  her  hat  down. 

Yet  in  the  search  she  made  that  noon  of  all  those  strange 
faces  around  her,  she  found  one  which  was  destined  to  be 
always  before  her.     It  was  that  of  a  slight  blonde  man,  also 
sitting  alone,   at   the  opposite  end  of   the  room.     His  eyes 
caught  hers  as  they  passed, 
and    quickly    he    looked 
away.      So    silly    to    be 
caught  staring  at  a  school 
girl   like   that.      But   she 
was     so     pretty!       Once 
again     that     same     noon 
their  eyes  met,  and  in  the 
meeting  for  a  second  time 
John  Farrow  was  annoyed 


at  his  own  interest.     After  that   he  didn't    look   at    her  again. 

Not  until  one  day  much  later  when  she  looked  into  his  office 
and  said,  "  Is  Mr.  Butler  in  —oh,  1  beg  your  pardon." 

Weeks  had  passed  in  between.  Weeks  of  sitting  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  restaurant,  weeks  of  assiduously  avoiding  a  glance 
at  each  other.  Still  he  couldn't  help  but  see  her  come  in. 
Always  alone,  always  going  straight  to  her  corner.  He  could 
tell  by  her  costume  change  that  she  had  finished  the  John 
McCormick  picture;  that  she  was  now  working  in  "Jusl 
Imagine."  It  annoyed  him  that  he  felt  a  warm  pleasure  in 
the  fact  that  she  was  getting  along.  Why  shouldn't  she  get 
along?  What  was  it  to  him?  She  was  young,  fresh,  had  a  good 
camera  face.  Everything  was  in  her  favor.  He  was  writing 
and  directing  at  the  time.  Funny,  if  some  day  he'd  have  to 
direct  her. 

"Who's  that  man  at  the  studio  who  always  eats  by  himself — 
blonde  hair,  interesting  face — I  think  he's  a  writer  or  some- 
thing? "  Maureen  asked  another  actress  whose  room  was  next 
to  hers  at  the  Studio  Club. 

"Not  Johnnie  Farrow!  Don't  tell  me  you've  got  your  eye 
set  on  him?  Better  not,  young  lady.  He's  quite  a  ladies' 
man,  very  sophisticated,  all  that  sort  of  thing,  goes  around 
with  only  the  most  glamorous  beauties.  That  new  star  at 
Warners'  is  one  of  the  latest.  How  do  you  think  you  could 
compete  with  her?" 

"Don't  be  silly,"  said  Maureen.  "I'm  not  thinking  of 
competing.  I  was  only  just  wondering  who  he  was.  Know 
who  I'm  going  out  with  tonight?    Billy  Bakewell!" 

DUT  that  day  she  came  looking  for  Mr.  Butler  and  found  Mr. 

Farrow  instead,  the  sudden  flush  on  her  face  told  another 
story. 

"His  office  is  just  down  the  hall.  I'll  show  you."  Johnny 
Farrow  said.  In  the  few  steps  it  took  to  reach  Butler's  door 
he  had  asked  her  to  dinner.  [  please  turn  to  page  100  ] 


THEY  WAITED 


TWO 

LONG  YEARS 
FOR  LOVE 


Maureen  and  John  two 
years  ago  —  just  after 
their  return  from  a  trip 
to  Dublin  where  they 
visited     her     family 


Then  Fate  relented  and  the  romance  of  Maureen  O'Sullivan  and  John 
Farrow  culminated  in  those  heartfelt  ivords:  "'Till  death  do  us  part." 

By        KATHARINE        HARTLEY 
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Above.  Fred  MacMurray  as  a  swashbuckling 
Virginian,  and  Claudette  Colbert  as  a  demure 
Puritan  maid  are  romancing  together  again  in 
"Maid  of  Salem"  at  Paramount.  Below,  Barbara 
Stanwyck  and  Minna  Gombell  play  a  scene 
from  "Banjo  on  My  Knee"  at  20th  Century-Fox 
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S  it  true,  what  they  say  about  Lily  Pons  and  the  number  13? 

.  .  .  Which  one  of  the  Quints  wins  Jean  Hersholt's  vote 

.  .  .  How  do  they  film  kissing  scenes  between  tiny  Merle 
Oberon  and  tall  Brian  Aherne?  .  .  .  What  are  the  talents  of 
Eleanor  Powell's  "discovery,"  Reginald  Gardner?  .  .  .  Does 
ZaSu  Pitts  flutter  her  hands  consciously  or  unconsciously?  .  .  . 
How  does  it  feel  to  "beat"  Isabel  Jewell  with  a  leather  belt? 
.  .  .  Are  comedians  like  Jack  Oakie  and  Jack  Benny  witty 
without  their  scripts'' 

At  the  moment,  there  is  no  better  way  to  find  out  than  to 
visit  Hollywood's  sound  stages.  All  the  answers  are  there — 
along  with  some  pictures  that  also  are  worth  investigating. 

You  never  know  what  you  will  discover,  touring  the  sets. 
No  matter  how  often  you  step  inside  the  soundproof  doors 
marked  "Positively  No  Visitors,"  you  will  always  discover 
something  new.  Xew  players.  New  combinations  of  stars. 
New  backgrounds.  New  plots,  or  old  plots  with  new  t 
New  proofs  that  movie  makers  are  magicians. 


THIS  month  brings  the  world's  smallest  opera  star  back  to 
town  to  make  a  second  hit.  But  Hollywood  never  would 
know  she  is  here,  if  it  didn't  read  the  newspapers.  It  never 
sees  her  at  the  big  parties  where  everyone-new-to-Hollywood 
makes  an  effort  to  be  seen. 

She  isn't  being  high-hat  or  hide-outish.  She  likes  Holly- 
wood, but — she  has  a  9:30  curfew  when  she  works.  (Doctor's 
orders.)    And  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  is  working. 

In  the  first  place,  in  plain  view  on  the  RKO  lot,  is  parked  a 
big  limousine  with  a  Connecticut  license,  whose  number  is 
'LP  13."  That  couldn't  belong  to  anyone  but  Lily  Pons. 
Some  extraordinary  singing  is  wafting  out  of  the  windows  of 
the  RKO  sound  department.  That  recording  couldn't  be  of 
any  voice  but  Lily's.  And  step  inside  the  sound  stage  labeled 
"Untitled  picture" — and  there  is  Lily,  herself,  in  her  portable 
dressing  room. 

This  picture  has  more  music,  both  light  and  operatic,  than 
her  first,  "I  Dream  Too  Much,"  which  was  one  of  the  four-star 
surprises  of  last  season;  and  it  has  far  more  comedy.  All  about 
a  French  opera  star,  who  takes  French  leave  of  her  own  wed 
ding,  stows  away  in  the  cabin  of  a  ship's  orchestra  to  get  to 
America,  falls  in  love  with  one  of  the  boys  (to  his  embarrass- 
ment), and  otherwise  does  the  unpredictable. 

Lily  is  not  singing  today.  She  records  only  on  week-ends, 
when  Andre  Kostelanetz  can  be  in  Hollywood  to  direct  the 
orchestra.  She  will  not  record  without  him.  It  is  certain  that 
they  are  in  love;  it  is  suspected  that  they  are  married.  He 
leaves  New  York  by  plane  on  Friday  night  after  a  broa 
arrives  in  Hollywood  late  Saturday,  and  Lily  records  on  Satur- 
day evening,  all  day  Sunday,  and  part  of  Monday,  when  he 
has  to  fly  back  to  Xew  York.  The  remainder  of  the  week,  sin- 
concentrates  on  acting. 

She  is  not  in  the  amusing  scene  about  to  be  filmed.  The  set 
is  small,  intimate — the  stateroom  of  the  four  orchestra  boys. 
Director  Leigh  Jason  is  taking  a  "long  shot"  of  their  entrance 
into  the  cabin,  and  a  bit  of  card-drawing  to  decide  which  two 
will  get  the  lower  berths  and  which  the  upper. 

Leader  of  the  quartette  is  Gene  Raymond,  who  may  be  en 
gaged,  in  private  life,  to  marry  a  rival  of  Lily's  (Jeanette  Mac- 
Donald),  but  is  having  a  good  time  in  this  picture.  The  drum- 
mer, Wkammo,  is  played  by  Jack  Oakie,  borrowed  for  the 
sion  from  Paramount  next  door;  he  wears  no  make-up  and  looks 
twenty  pounds  more  rotund  since  Ids  marriage.  The  pianist, 
Butch,  is  Mischa  Auer.  late  the  gorilla  man  of  "My  Man  God- 
frey." The  clarinettist.  Laughing  Boy,  is  Frank  Jenks,  Lionel 
Stander's  only  rival. 

Oakie  is  to  enter  first,  push  on  the  light  switch,  produce  a 
pack  of  cards,  and  propose  a  draw  for  the  bunks.  The  assistant 
director  shouts  "Quiet:"  The  sound  man  gives  a  sharp  clank 
on  his  bell  to  add  an  exclamation  point  to  the  shout,  and  Oakie 
opens  the  door.  He  presses  the  switch  -and  nothing  happens. 
The  electrician  on  the  parallels  above  has  muffed  his  cue.  (The 
switch  is  a  fake— not  actually  connected  with  the  lights.)  On 
the  next  start,  the  boys  get  as  tar  as  the  card  drawing  when 
Gene  drops  some  music  he  is  carrying.    Oakie  demands,  in  mock 


artistic  pain,  "Is  it  too  late  to  replace  Raymond?"  That  gets 
a  laugh  from  everybody,  including  Gene.  He's  only  the  co-star 
of  the  picture. 

They  start  again.  This  time,  the  cards  behave  as  if  glued 
together  when  Gene  tries  to  draw  one.  Oakie  ad-libs,  aggriev- 
edly,  "Wait  a  minute!  Don't  take  the  whole  deck!"  The 
director's  laugh  spoils  the  shot  .  .  .  Oakie  says,  "I  still  want 
to  know — is  it  too  late  to  replace  Raymond?"  Once  more, 
they  step  outside  the  door.  This  time,  Jenks  accidentally 
shows  the  high  card  he  draws,  when  his  card  is  supposed  to  be 
low.  Again,  they  have  to  start  over.  It  looks  as  if  this  scene 
will  be  finished  sometime  next  week. 

Oakie,  at  this  point,  comments  chipperly,  "Just  one  retake 
after  another,  boys.  We  don't  fool  around  on  this  set.  The 
old  stage  training,  you  know." 

It  helps  to  have  a  wisecracker  around  when  a  scene  goes 
haywire.     Retakes  are  what  make  actors  temperamental. 

The  next  try  is  successful.  They  complete  the  card  drawing, 
and  start  to  undress.  Jenks,  in  disgust  at  his  luck,  heaves  his 
suitcase  onto  the  upper  bunk  he  has  drawn.  The  director  gives 
a  faint  falsetto  squeal  of  "Ouch!  "  Those  on  the  side  lines  smile 
at  his  version  of  a  Pons'  squeal.  The  four  boys  freeze  in  their 
places. 

Oakie  whispers,  huskily,  "What  was  that?" 

Auer,  his  eyes  popping,  ventures,  "A  voice — a.  female  voice." 

Oakie  points  accusingly  at  Jenks,  "Maybe  one  of  his  dames 
came  back  to  haunt  us — " 

All  four  tiptoe  toward  the  bunk.  Gene  reaches  up  to  pull 
back  the  covers.  The  director  calls  "Cut!  "  It's  a  take.  After 
a  couple  of  close-ups  of  the  boys,  Lily  will  climb  into  the  bunk, 
replace  the  dummy  there,  and  be  discovered. 

Standing  on  the  side  lines,  the  little  star  laughs  noiselessly  at 
Auer's  expression  as  he  says  his  line.  In  appreciation,  she  un- 
consciously does  an  imitation  of  him. 

After  the  scene,  we  ask  her  about  a  square  gold  clip,  made 
like  a  locket,  which  she  is  wearing.  On  its  face  is  a  large  en- 
graved "  13. " 

"My  lucky  numbaire,"  she  explains,  with  Gallic  animation. 
"I  have  it  on  my  car,  on  everything  aroun'  me.  Thees  is  a 
souvenir  of  my  first  picture.  "See" — she  opens  the  casing — 
"here  is  a  bar  of  the  music.  Here  is  a  miniature  of  me  singing, 
and  here  is  one  of  me  with  the  trained  seal — remembaire?  Mr. 
Kostelanetz  surprised  me  with  it  at  the  opening.  I  wear  it  in 
thees  to  bring  me  luck — may-be." 

(^N  the  next  sound  stage,  we  find  another  comedienne — one 
who  isn't  allowed  to  be  animated,  on  the  screen.  ZaSu 
Pitts.  But  ZaSu  is  at  least  escaping  frustration  this  month. 
She  is  playing  an  amateur  lady  detective.  Moreover  (we  have 
her  word  for  it),  she  finds  the  clue  that  points  to  the  murderer. 

"The  Riddle  of  the  Dangling  Pearl"  is  the  picture's  working 
title.  A  teasing  title,  but  too  long  for  theater  marquees.  So, 
say  the  studio  signboards,  there  are  fifty  dollars  waiting  for  the 
RKO  employee  who  concocts  a  shorter,  punchier  title.  Even- 
studio  has  its  picture-naming  contests,  limited  strictly  to  the 
hired  help.  That's  how  "  It  Happened  One  Night,"  for  example, 
was  christened;  the  working  title  was  "Night  Bus." 

ZaSu's  companion  in  crime  solving  is  James  Gleason,  who  is 
playing  Inspector  Oscar  Piper  for  the  fifth  or  sixth  time.  ZaSu, 
for  the  first  time,  is  playing  the  school  teacher  sleuth,  Hilde- 
garde  Withers — originally  created  by  Edna  May  Oliver.  The 
droll,  sniffety  Miss  Oliver  played  the  role  three  times,  until  she 
changed  studios.  Then  Helen  Broderick  inherited  it.  Now, 
with  Helen  summoned  East  by  the  illness  of  her  mother,  the 
role  falls  to  the  free-lance  Miss  Pitts. 

In  the  scene  that  we  see,  all  the  suspects  are  gathered  in  the 
Inspector's  office  at  one  time,  grouped  around  Jimmy  and  ZaSu 
in  a  wide  semi-circle.  Among  them  are  Owen  Davis,  Jr.  (Anne 
Shirley's  private-life  love  interest)  and  Louise  Latimer. 

Before  the  feet  of  every  player  is  a  chalk  mark  on  the  floor. 
It's  an  unwritten  law  in  Hollywood  that,  in  every  stationary 
scene,  every  player  must  "toe  the  mark."  Those  marks  are 
planted  with  definite  camera  angles  in  mind.  And  when  a 
player  walks  across  a  set  toward  a  [please  urn  to  page  901 


On  the  "Beloved  Enemy"  set  (Merle  Oberon's 
new  picture),  Brian  Aherne  is  bidding  her  good- 
bye. See  how  they  solved  the  dilficulty  of  the 
difference  in  their  heights?  Below,  Frank  Jenks, 
Mischa  Auer,  Jack  Oakie,  Gene  Raymond  and 
Lily  Pons  have  fun  making  her  new  musical 
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By     JAMES     R  E  I  D 

Again  our  Hollywood  reporter  takes 
you  on  a  sight-seeing  trip  back 
stage  to  view  tlie  new  pictures  as 
they're   being    made    on    the   lots 
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The  tragic  young  star  is 
forced  to  make  the  hardest 
decision  of  her  life.  Will  she 
return  to  the  screen  or  retire? 

By      DOROTHY      MANNERS 


HOW 
NORMA  SHEARER 


NORMA  SHEARER  will  not  make  another  pic- 
ture. 
This  is  not  a  guess,  or  a  mere  surmise  on  my 
part.    They  are  Norma 's  own  words,  relayed  through 
one  of  the  few  intimate  friends  who  have  seen  her  since 
the  death  of  Irving  Thalberg.     In  the  past  two  months 
Norma  has  been  sadly  weighing  her  values.     And  she 
has  made  her  decision.    "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  her  great- 
est  triumph,   will   be   the  glorious   swan   song   for   the   little 
Canadian  girl  who  became  the  first  lady  of  the  Hollywood 
screen. 

In  spite  of  conjectures  that  she  will  turn  to  her  career  for 
solace  in  hard  work  at  the  end  of  her  year  of  mourning,  that 
"Pride  and  Prejudice"  and  "Marie  Antoinette"  are  being 
readied  for  her  at  M-G-M,  the  truth  is  that  Norma  has  said 
farewell  to  her  career  forever. 

Her  few  close  friends  realize  Norma  is  not  only  living 
through  a  void  that  has  toppled  her  world,  but  also  that  she  is 
obsessed  with  the  strange  premonition  she  felt  all  through  the 
filming  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  that  it  would  be  her  last  picture! 

Now  the  whole  strange  legend  behind  the  making  of  the 
great  Shakespearian  drama  may  be  told  for  the  first  time,  as 
Norma  herself  told  it  with  heartbreak  in  her  voice,  when  she 
was  able  to  speak  of  the  tragedy  that  has  darkened  her  life, 
and,  perhaps,  curtailed  her  brilliant  career,  forever.  It  is  the 
explanation  Norma  has  made  to  her  close  friends  who  have 
begged  her  to  seek  the  solace  only  hard  work  can  bring;  but  it 
is  only  fair  that  the  thousands  of  devoted  fans  who  have  written 
such  sympathetic  letters,  should  know  the  reason  why  it  is 
impossible  for  Norma  to  come  back  to  the  screen  for  a  long  time, 
and  perhaps,  never  again.  [  please  turn  to  page  80  1 

Above,  Norma  and  her  producer-hus- 
band, Irving  Thalberg.  Was  her  in- 
spired performance  in  the  potion  scene 
of  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  a  reflection  of 
her   terror   that    she   would    lose   him? 
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THE  FUTURE 
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In  "Love  on  the  Run."  Joan  Crawiord  and  Clark  Gable  have  the  same  director, 
W.  S.  Van  Dyke,  and  the  same  type  of  romantic,  amusing  roles  they  made  so 
popular  in  "Forsaking  All  Others."  This  picture  also  marks  the  beginning  of 
Gable's  new  non-option  contract  with  M-G-M.  one  of  the  very  few  in  the  business. 
When  it  runs  out,  he  will  certainly  be  one  of  the  world's  highest  paid  actors 


/   * 


Was  Mae  just  a  vogue,  or  is  she  a 
definite  screen  personality?  In  "Go 
West  Young  Man"  she  has  the  best 
opportunity  yet  to  establish  her  gift 
for  high  comedy.  Adapted  from  the 
smash  hit  "Personal  Appearance," 
the  picture  also  gives  the  siren  six  lead- 
ing men  on  whom  to  work  her  wiles 


ae 


est 


staire 


— who,  after  a  month's  vacation  in 
England,  is  back  in  Hollywood  busy 
with  his  weekly  radio  program  and 
new  dance  routines  for  his  next  film, 
"Stepping  Toes."  Contrary  to  rumors. 
Ginger   Rogers   will   be   his   partner 


La  Temple's  first  role  was  that  of  a  bathing  beauty. 
Legs  S  weetrick.  in  Educational's  "Baby  Burlesks."  Time 
has  not  withered  her.     She  still  gets  all  the  votes! 


The  lady  with  the  flowing  mane  is 
now  our  dazzling  diva  (blonde) 
Grace  Moore,  in  her  first  picture,  "A 
Lady's  Morals,"  with  Gilbert  Emery 


Below.  Gable's  first  was  "The  Easiest 
Way"  with  Anita  Page.  The  press 
said  "Gable  offers  fine  support!" 
He  played  the  part  of  a  laundryman 


Left  oval:  ten  years  ago,  when  Janet  Gaynor  played  in 
"The  Johnstown  Flood,"  she  became  the  favorite  "small 
town  girl"  of  thousands  of  fans — and  still  is.  Do  you 
recognize  George  O'Brien  with  her?  Above,  the  bearded 
gentleman  is  Bill  PowelL  1922  style.  His  initial  effort  was 
"When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower"  with  Marion  Davies. 
Right  Betty  Bronson  and  Mary  Brian  in  "Peter  Pan" 
in  1924.  when  Mary  made  her  bow.    How  she's  changed! 
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This  will  stump  you.  She's  a  ravishing  blonde  now, 
and  recently  married.  Yes,  it's  Joan  Blondell  in  "Sin- 
ner's Holiday."    She  and  Hank  Mann  were  the  comedy 


Valentino's  wife  gave  the  little  girl 
right  her  chance  in  "What  Price 
Beauty."  She  was  an  "Intellectual 
Type."     Whoops!     It's  Myma  Loy 


Freddie  March's  star  rose  as  Clara 
Bow's  set.  His  first  role  was  as  a 
professor  in  "The  Wild  Party"  with 
Clara.    He  looks  a  bit  wild  himself 


Connie  Bennett's  first 
picture  was  "What's 
Wrong  with  the 
Women?"  with  Wil- 
ton Lackye  and  Mon- 
taau    Love    (above) 


In  1918  that  sophisti- 
cate, Tallulah  Bankhead, 
made  her  screen  debut 
in  "Thirty  a  Week" 
with  Grace  Henderson 


"The  Sap  from  Syracuse" 
marked  the  appearance  of  a 
cute  brunette,  now  one  of  the 
world's  best  dancers.  Ginger 
Rogers.  That's  Jack  Oakie, 
too — minus  several  pounds 
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HENRY  FONDAS 
NEW 

LOVE  STORY 


He  left  Hollywood  for  a  holiday 
and  came  bach  with  a  bride,  after 
as  charming  and  tempestuous  a 
courtship    as    you've    ever    heard 


By        JACK        SMALL    EY 


Hank  and  his  lovely  wife,  the  former  Frances  Brokaw. 
He's  crazy  about  his  home  movie  camera  and  nearly 
got  into  hot  water  over  this  one  while  in  Germany 


WHEN  Henry  Fonda  met  the  girl  he  was  to  marry  just 
a  few  weeks  later,  he  didn't  catch  her  last  name.  As 
for  Frances  Seymour  Brokaw,  while  her  host  had 
told  her  Henry  was  an  actor,  she  had  never  seen  him  or  even 
heard  of  him  five  minutes  prior  to  that  time. 

And  thus  started  as  charming  a  love  story  as  Hollywood 
has  heard  in  years. 

I  found  Henry  in  the  new  dressing  room  suite  that  Walter 
Wanger,  his  producer,  has  given  him,  partly  as  a  symbol  of 
Henry's  stardom  and  partly  as  a  wedding  gift.  A  natty  little 
suite  it  is,  too,  consisting  of  a  dinette  in  white  leather,  a 
mirrored  dressing  room,  an  elaborate  lounge  and  a  tiny  kitchen. 

Henry  was  almost  as  excited  about  that  as  he  was  about  his 
new  honeymoon,  but  he  managed  to  moor  his  length  down 
finally  and  talk  with  fair  concentration. 

"I  suppose  every  romance  should  start  with  your  first  meet- 
ing," he  said.  "Well,  mine  starts  off  with  a  trip  up  the  River 
Thames  in  a  launch,  on  a  drizzly,  foggy  day.  Bob  Kane,  the 
producer,  had  rented  the  boat  at  Maidenhead  for  a  picnic 
outing.  Harold  Schuster  and  I  had  taken  a  cottage  outside  of 
London,  not  far  from  the  studio  where  I  was  in  'Wings  of  the 
Morning.'  Harold  and  I  first  met  when  he  was  a  cutter  and 
I  was  Janet  Gaynor's  leading  man  in  'The  Farmer  Takes  a 
Wife.'  He  went  to  England  and  became  a  director.  Kane 
invited  Harold  and  me  to  come  on  that  picnic. 

"So  we  drove  in  and  met  the  party  as  planned.  The  launch 
was  roomy  and  we  were  protected  by  an  awning,  so  in  spite 
of  the  rain  we  were  comfortable.  Bob  Kane's  wife  had  invited 
two  very  attractive  young  lady  friends  and  I  was  introduced 
to  them. 


"One  was  Fay  and  the  other  was  Frances.  The  small  blonde 
one  was  Frances,  and  she  was  traveling  abroad  with  Fay,  who 
was  engaged  to  marry  her  brother.  You  know  how  it  is;  I 
didn't  get  their  full  names  set  in  my  mind  until  later. 

"Right  then  we  were  all  exclaiming  over  this  sight  or  that, 
craning  our  necks  at  Windsor  Castle,  Eton  College  and  all  the 
historic  sights  along  the  Thames.  I'd  only  arrived  a  week  or 
so  before  this,  and  I  was  in  a  continual  state  of  excitement 
over  my  first  trip  abroad.  If  Omaha  could  only  see  me  now! 
I  was  sorry  when  our  boat  ride  ended. 

"During  the  following  week  Frances  and  Fay  came  out  to 
visit  the  studio.  The  small  blonde  girl,  I  discovered,  was 
Frances  Seymour  Brokaw,  and  her  traveling  companion  was 
Fay  Keith.  Frances'  brother,  Ford  De  V.  Seymour,  and  Miss 
Keith  are  to  be  married  later  this  season.  Mrs.  Brokaw 
had  been  widowed  about  two  years  ago.  I  found  all  that  out 
pretty  quickly  and  there  for  the  moment  it  rested. 

"Then  they  learned  I  hadn't  had  much  time  to  see  London, 
and  as  Frances  had  brought  her  car  across,  she  and  Fay 
kindly  offered  to  show  me  the  sights.  But  the  picture  was 
keeping  me  on  the  hop  and  about  all  I  saw  of  London  was  a 
tailor  shop  where  my  clothes  for  the  picture  were  made. 

"The  girls  were  going  to  Berlin  to  see  the  Olympics.  They 
shipped  the  car  across  the  channel  and  left,  but  I  also  had  my 
heart  set  on  seeing  some  of  the  games,  and  we  arranged  to 
meet  there  if  I  could  get  away." 

I lENRY'S  chance  came,  and  he  hopped  a  plane  in  time  to 

catch  the  last  two  days  of  the  Olympics.  He  flew  over 
Holland  and  saw  the  windmills,  the  flat  meadows  and  the 
dykes,  and  wished  he  could  go  down  and  look  at  them. 

In  Berlin,  Mrs.  Brokaw  had  a  box  for  the  games.  Henry 
had  his  trusty  home  movie  camera.  They  were  ready  to  do  the 
Olympics  up  brown. 

The  band  struck  up  a  stirring       [  please  turn  to  page  88  ] 
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ON    THE    AIR 


BY  MURIEL  BABCOCK 


THAT  recalcitrant  line  of  jeering  show-me's  who  booed 
radio's  chances  in  Hollywood,  who  insisted  that  movie 
stars  would  never  consistently  be  able  to  push  their 
glamor  over  the  ether  waves,  that  our  handsome  purveyors  of 
sex  appeal  were  only  novelties  whose  charm  would  fade  upon 
steady  microphone  exposure,  has  dwindled  to  a  ragged  frag- 
ment of  its  original  self. 

The  proof?  Well,  more  new  shows  in  Hollywood  this  past 
month,  many  more  Hollywood  names  added  to  the  ether  roster 
and  some  swell  hits.   And  more  new  shows  coming. 

By  the  time  you  read  this,  Irvin  S.  Cobb  will  be  on  the  air 
with  his  Plantation  hour.  Gloria  Swanson  may  be  telling  the 
world  about  Hollywood  styles,  Frank  Morgan  is  tuning  up  for 
United  Dairies.  Herbert  Marshall  is  being  wooed  by  a  famous 
soap  manufacturer.  And  two  more  of  the  younger  fry — Carol 
Ann  Beery  and  jane  Withers — will  have  made  their  respective 
debuts. 

Along  the  Hollywood  radio  front,  it  has  been  a  month  sur- 
charged with  excitement,  some  crackling  fireworks,  and  a  little 
good  old-fashioned  prima  donna  temperament.  There  have  also 
been  some  lusty  laughs,  much  competitive  warfare  for  star 
names  and — some  tears.  A  most  interesting  month  for  one  who 
has  peered  speculatively  and  inquiringly  behind  the  scenes  of 
the  Hollywood  radio  show. 

The  battle  royal,  which  still  rages  at  this  writing  and  will 
probably  continue  to  do  so,  for  both  forces  are  stubbornly 
intent  upon  victory  at  practically  any  cost,  is  that  between 
Vstaire's  Packard  hour  and  the  Camel  Caravan.  For  the 
first  time  since  big-time  radio  established  its  Hollywood  sector, 
two  shows  purveying  much  the  same  kind  of  delectable  enter- 
tainment, are  going  out  at  approximately  the  same  time. 

To  give  a  good  stiff  swat  in  the  solar  plexus  to  the  Astaire 
program,  which  opened  with  Freddie  on  September  15th, 
Camel  went  out  and  bought  Robert  Taylor,  the  number  one 
hero  of  the  screen,  to  the  tune  of  §5,000. 

rhis  is  an  interesting  item  in  itself  for  only  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago,  Hob  was  just  coming  into  scree.n  recognition 
bousand  dollars  would  have  looked  like  a  fortune  to 
him.  But  slill  more  interesting  i>  the  story  behind  it.  For  the 
first  time,  we  have  on  record  the  instance  of  a  radio  appear- 
ance boosting  a  movie  star's  salary. 
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Carole  Lombard  played 
her  hilarious  screen  role 
in  "My  Man  Godfrey" 
over  the  air  for  Camel 
Caravan,  with  Tony 
Martin  and  Lloyd  Nolan 


Mary  Livingstone  (Mrs. 
Jack)  with  Jack  Benny 
and  Ginger  Rogers  the 
night  he  substituted  for 
Fred  Astaire.  They 
almost  had  a  calamity 


Despite  his  boom  to  success,  Bob  was  re 
ceiving  just  $750  •&  week  from  Metro- 
Goldw yn-Mayer  when  Mr.  Camel  hove  on 
the  horizon.  Immediately,  using  the  radio 
figure  as  a  weapon,  his  agents  went  to  bat  for 
more  money,  and  although  the  final  settlement  is  veiled  in  that 
proverbial  studio  smoke  screen  which  shrouds  all  film  money 
matters,  I  am  told  that  he  got  it. 

It  was  after  the  Taylor  broadcast  that  the  military  idea  of 
protecting  handsome  young  men  from  having  buttons  ripped 
off  their  coats  and  pants  off  their  shapely  legs  by  admiring  fans, 
came  into  being.  When  Bob  started  to  leave  the  C.B.S. 
theater,  he  found  a  couple  of  hundred  fans  waiting  with  kid 
sentries  at  front,  back  and  side  doors  ready  to  give  the  sign  for 
the  rush  act.  Bob  took  one  look  at  the  young  vandals,  paled, 
and  retreated.  Whereupon  two  dozen  Columbia  ushers  were 
summoned,  lined  up  in  military  formation  to  form  a  double 
aisle,  and  they  pushed  him  through  the  crowd.  Now  if  only 
somebody  would  just  organize  the  Hollywood  Fan  Militia  to 
give  other  stars  a  chance  to  enter  the  Brown  Derby  or  the 
Broadway  Hollywood  Department  Store  without  molestation — 

Engaging  Mr.  Taylor  was  only  Camel's  first  gun  in  the 
competitive  battle  with  the  Astaire  hour.  The  Caravan  sub- 
stantially increased  its  star  budget  and  the  following  \\  eek 
brought  in  not  only  Herbert  Marshall  and  Elizabeth  Allan  in 
"Michael  and  Mary,"  but  Alice  Faye  and  Tony  Martin  with 
songs  from  "Sing  Baby  Sing."  Claudette  Colbert.  Clark 
Gable,  Mvrna  I.ov,  Charles  Boyer  are  others  on  forthcoming 
programs.      Mr.  Camel  plans  quite  a  season  for  radio  listeners. 


IN  HOLLYWOOD 


The  debonair  Mr.  Astaire  is,  however,  the  first  Hollywood 
big  name  to  demonstrate  a  fine  spirit  of  independence — and 
get  away  with  it — as  regards  the  radio.  Although  Packard's 
hour  on  the  air  began  officially  September  8th  when  their 
contracted  time  over  N.B.C.  started,  Astaire  did  not  open  the 
show  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  was  still  vacationing  in 
Europe!  Sure,  they  wanted  him  here  for  the  opening,  but  he 
wanted  an  extra  week  of  rest  and  play,  and  very  firm  he  was 
about  it  all.  That's  why  you  had  Jack  Benny  with  Ginger 
Rogers  that  first  week. 

And  that  loud  unseemly  burst  of  audience  mirth  which  may 
have  cracked  your  ear  phones  the  night  Mr.  Benny  carried  on 
so  jovially  in  a  substitution,  occurred  when  Jack  and  Ginger 
fell  down  on  the  floor.  They  were  doing  a  burlesque  of  an 
Astaire-Rogers  tap  number,  when  Mr.  Benny  slipped,  slid  and 
landed  with  a  crash  right  on  top  of  Ginger.  It  was  just  at  the 
moment,  if  you  recall,  when  Ginger  had  lines  to  give  out  over 
the  microphone.  Confusion  ensued.  Jack  had  to  scramble  to 
his  feet  and  literally  carry  the  flattened  form  of  Ginger  across 
the  stage  to  the  mike,  where  miraculously  she  summoned  enough 
breath  to  deliver  her  lines.  Incidentally,  whether  because  of 
the  spirit  of  informality  which  prevailed,  whether  because 
Benny  is  always  a  hit,  that  broadcast  was  what  is  generally 
and  popularly  known  along  the  radio  front  as  a  pip. 

A  LITTLE  prima  donna  temperament  had  its  airing  when 
the  operatic-voiced  Miss  Grace  Moore  (who,  you  may  re- 
member, became  publicly  conscious  of  cow  mooings  in  her  last 
Columbia  picture  and  who  had  to  flee  the  atmosphere  of  Holly- 
wood for  Europe  to  calm  her  jangled  nerves)  declined  at  the  last 
moment  to  go  on  the  Radio  Theater  of  the  Air  (Lux)  with  Walt 
Disney.    He  was  on  the  program  too,  and  his  Donald  Duck 
character  was  scheduled  to  sing  a  song.   Miss  Moore  made  up 
her  mind  definitely  one  noon  that  both  she  and  Mr.  Disney  could 
not  be  on  the  same  program  slated  for  five  o'clock  that  night. 
.    Animals  again,  murmured  those  who  went 
through  the  earlier  cow  episode  with  Miss 
Moore.     Nothing  of  the  kind,  retorted  her 
spokesman.      Miss    Moore   simply   felt   the 
program  would  run  too  long  with  Mr.  Dis- 


ney's presentation.  Anyway,  the  Disney  numbers  were  post- 
poned until  a  week  later,  and  quick  substitution  of  George 
Hurrell,  famed  Hollywood  portrait  photographer,  was 
made.  George  was  yanked  out  of  his  studio  at  noon,  told  to 
prepare  a  talk  about  his  experiences  photographing  the  great  of 
Hollywood — he  is  not  only  the  favorite  camera  artist  of  the 
particular  Norma  Shearer,  but  is  known  for  his  studies  of  Joan 
Crawford,  Joan  Bennett,  Paul  Muni  and  many  others.  He 
gave  a  darned  good  talk,  too. 

C^NE  of  the  most  dramatic  things  that  happened  last  month 
— so  you  would  have  thought  had  you  been  in  the  broad- 
casting chambers — was  the  ovation  given  Gloria  Swanson 
when  she  made  her  appearance  on  Shell  Chateau.  The  audience 
clapped  so  hard  the  announcer  had  to  wave  it  down.  Gloria, 
you  know,  has  had  a  bad  time  of  it  in  Hollywood  these  past  two 
years.  Nobody  seemingly  will  give  her  a  picture  job,  which 
must  be  very  disheartening  to  a  woman  who  was  once  the  most 
glamorous  and  exciting  figure  of  the  screen. 

However,  as  a  result  of  her  broadcast,  which  was  excellent,  I 
am  told  by  her  agent  that  negotiations  are  under  way  with  a 
national  sponsor  to  put  her  on  the  air  with  a  weekly  program 
on  Hollywood  styles.  Wouldn't  it  be  swell  if  she  made  such 
a  comeback  that  she  could  laugh  at  the  Hollywood  which 
spurned  her? 

Credit  Dan  Danker,  an  accomplished  advertising  agency 
executive,  one  of  the  smart-thinking  figures  in  the  Hollywood 
radio  picture,  with  picking  Gloria  for  Shell.  Credit  also  Mr. 
Danker  for  smoothing  troubled  waters  at  the  time  of  the  Grace 
Moore  upset  and  with  securing  Hurrell  at  the  zero  hour.  Like 
a  news  reporter  who  can  instinctively  smell  out  a  hot  story,  he 
is  forever  picking  "hot"  names,  such  as  his  hunch  in  lining  up 
Ann  Sothern  and  Roger  Pryor  for  a  certain  Shell  Chateau 
broadcast.  It  turned  out  to  be  the  night  before  their  marriage, 
which  was  a  timely  break.  Another  hunch  of  his  was  to  book 
Joan  Blondell  for  Rudy  Vallee  in  New  York  as  she  stepped 
off  the  boat  following  her  honeymoon.  Danny  keeps  his  alert 
eye  on  four  of  the  big-time  shows — the  Bing  Crosby-Bob  Burns 
hour,  the  Shell  Chateau,  Rudy  Vallee's  Fleischman  hour, 
and  Radio  Theater  of  the  Air.         [  please  turn  to  page  82  ] 


Ralph  Forbes,  Peter 
Loire,  Grace  Moore,  De- 
Mille  and  George  Hur- 
rell on  the  Lux  program. 
Grade's  fit  of  temper 
over  Donald  Duck 
mixed  up  things  no  end! 
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With  these  pictures,  taken  on  the 
closely  guarded  set  of  "Camille." 
PHOTOPLAY  proudly  presents  to 
you  for  the  first  time  Garbo  in  color 
— and  how  lovely  she  is!  This 
M-G-M  filming  of  Dumas'  classic 
marks  the  sixth  time  the  dramatic 
love  story  of  the  fiery  toast  of  Paris 
has  reached  the  screen,  but  Gar- 
bo's  performance  is  expected  to 
surpass  them  all.  Handsome  Rob- 
ert Taylor  has  the  role  of  Armand. 
Here  you  see  them  on  the  set,  to- 
gether with  ace  director  George 
Cukor  (the  gentleman  in  the  white 
trousers)  directing,  and  the  rest 
of  the  technical  crew.  Behind 
Cukor  is  Bill  Daniels,  Garbo's 
only  cameraman.  Bill  was  rushed 
to  the  hospital  twice  during 
the  shooting,  but  Garbo  serenely 
waited  for  him.  She  will  have 
no    one    else    shoot    her    pictures 
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T  began,  then,  this  second  phase  in  Claudette 
Colbert's  life,  on  the  night  when — in  quick  suc- 
cessive order  —  she  met  Norman  Foster  an< 
learned  that  pictures  wanted  her.  .  .  . 

It  was  1927,  and  she  was  twenty,  and  for  the  first 
time  she  was  free.  Her  mother  was  still,  and  wel- 
come, in  the  offing;  but  discreetly  so,  without  ha- 
rangues and  without  orders  pertaining  to  Claud- 
ette's  personal  life  delivered  in  vehement  French. 
If  the  always  rebellious  Lily  Chauchoin  of  the  years 
past  had  wanted  escape  she  had  it  now. 

Norman  was  blue-eyed  and  full  of  laughter  and 
immensely  in  love  with  the  shy  but  valiantly  poised 
little  French  girl  so  new  to  Broadway  and  foot- 
lights.   The  Georgia  Romeo  to  whom,  for  a  brief 
engrossing  interlude,  she  had  been  engaged,  seemed 
suddenly  part  of  the  misting  past.    Jacques,  the 
deserving  French  student  who  had  squired  her  to 
football  games  and  who,  in  his  quiet  vague  way,  had  borrowed 
a  portion  of  her  heart  disappeared  even  in  memory,  except  for 
intermittent  disquieting  regrets.     Here  was  sudden  fame  and 
sudden  love,  both  overpowering  and  both  full  of  the  qualities 
of  first  excitement. 

She  made  the  most  of  them. 

Pictures  she  took  with  the  unbelieving  but  philosophic  ac- 
ceptance of  a  young  girl  to  whom  great  things  have  come — un- 
explained and  almost  unsought-for.  First-National  was  then 
exploiting  a  certain  young  man  (of  whom  they  remarked  that 
his  was  almost  genius)  named  Frank  Capra.  He  had  been 
writing  gags  for  inexpensive  comedies  and,  in  the  course  of 
things,  had  directed  young  Harry  Langdon  in  sundry  scream- 
ing comedies.  Under  his  youthful  but  already  capable  hands 
Claudette  made  "For  the  Love  of  Mike,"  in  a  New  York 
studio  before  sound  was  thought  of. 

It  wasn't  (and  this  is  understatement)  a  very  good  picture, 
mostly  because  Claudette,  being  newly  from  and  of  the  stage, 
knew  nothing  about  camera  technique.  But  it  was  fun — dash- 
ing madly  in  scurrying  taxis  from  the  matinee  of  "The  Barker" 
to  the  studio,  and  then  recklessly  through  raucous  complain- 
ing traffic  back  for  the  evening  performance — and  finally  once 
more  to  the  studio  for  a  night  scene  or  two. 

SHE  saw  the  rushes  of  her  first  picture  in  a  private  projection 
room  and  thus  only  a  few  were  witnesses  to  her  involuntary 
hysterics.  "It  was  literally  the  first  time  I  knew  what  my  face 
looked  like,"  Claudette  told  me.  "You  can  imagine  that  I 
died  a  little  during  the  few  minutes  in  that  tiny  room.  I  had 
no  idea  of  what  to  do  with  make-up,  nor  how  to  handle  myself 
before  a  camera.    I  looked  liks  nothing  on  earth.  .  .  ." 

So  she  went  back  to  "The  Barker"  and  Norman  Foster, 
chastened  completely  and  quite  determined  never  to  do  another 
movie.  Still,  the  extra  check  had  been  welcome.  Two  more 
easy  chairs  were  added  to  the  family  apartment,  the  second- 


The  second  installment  of  the  fas- 
cinating French  star's  life  story. 
Her  first  picture — her  first  mar- 
riage— her    trip  around   the    world 


hand  Buick  was  overhauled,  and  Claudette  bought  a  new 
beaver  coat  with  a  brown  fox  collar  as  general  consolation. 

Her  mother,  be  it  known,  was  a  little  hesitant  about  the 
"Monsieur — uh — Foster"  of  whom  Lily  was  seeing  so  much 
these  days.  A  year  or  two  ago  Claudette  might  have  listened 
and  believed  and  foresworn  the  new  interest  that  was  so  im- 
portant to  her  youth  and  happiness;  but  not  now.  The  revo- 
lution of  her  spirit  against  French  family  convention  had 
fought  its  miniature  war  and  emerged  triumphant  and  not  at 
all  tattered.  She  had  found  within  herself  a  new  and  wholly 
wonderful  sensation  which  her  romantic  mind  called  Love,  am! 
which  was  caught  from  her  friendship  with  Norman.  And  all 
Heaven  could  not  have  induced  her  to  part  with  it. 

They  met  in  Central  Park,  she  and  Norman,  one  late  after- 
noon when  the  twilight  was  darkening  and  Manhattan  was 
lighting  its  billion  lamps.  Together  they  crunched  the  path- 
gravel  and  felt  all  about  them  the  quiet  July  warmth.  It  was 
that  fabulous  summer  of  1928  when  people  were  still  humming 
"I  Can't  Give  You  Anything  Hut  Love,"  since  it  was  still  not 
very  old,  and  women  were  telling  husbands  accustomed  to  short 
skirts  that  the  new  dresses  would  be  longer 

"  Woods  says  a  London  company  is  bidding  lor  'The  Barker,'" 
Norman  said.     "They  want  us  both  for  the  production  " 

Claudette  said  nothing. 

"What  I  mean  is — "  Norman  |  please  turn  to  page  102  ] 
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ft    LOVE  ON  THE  RUN— M-G-M 


CCATTERED  across  half  of  Europe,  this  pell  mell  cinema 
^chase  is  thin  but  amusing  comedy.  Opening  on  the  tradition- 
ally good  shot  of  the  heroine  standing  up  her  fiance  at  the 
church,  it  follows  the  hectic  adventures  of  a  gorgeous  American 
heiress  from  London  to  French  countryside,  to  Paris,  to  Nice. 
Joan  Crawford  plays  the  disgusted  bride  who  meets  Clark 
Gable,  newspaperman  assigned  to  cover  her  wedding.  They 
escape  the  milling  throngs  by  disguising  themselves  as  a  famous 
Baron  and  Baroness  and  swiping  a  chartered  plane.  Too  late 
they  discover  the  real  Baron  is  a  spy,  and  that  they  have 
stolen  his  fortification  plans.  Thence  the  race  is  on  with 
Franchot  Tone,  a  rival  reporter  who  is  Public  Goat  No.  1  and 
has  a  small  role,  but  who  almost  manages  to  walk  off  with  the 
picture.     It's  swell  fare. 


ft    WE  WHO  ARE  ABOUT  TO  DIE— RKO-Radio 


nilYSICALLY  fast-moving  but  with  death's  slow  tread  under- 
"lying,  this  powerful  sermon  against  capital  punishment  is 
both  provocative  and  superbly  entertaining.  Based  on  the 
book  which  David  I.amson  wrote  in  prison  under  sentence  of 
death,  it  carries  all  the  hysterical  calm  and  throat-tightening 
terror  that  is  symbolized  in  the  gallows'  shadow.  John  Heal 
is  the  young  man  framed  by  payroll  bandits  and  convicted  by 
a  politically-minded  district  attorney,  Preston  Foster.  Beal's 
sweetheart,  Ann  Dvorak,  changes  the  D.A.'s  mind  for  him  and 
thi  resl  of  the  picture  is  concerned  with  hunting  down  the  real 
thugs  and  with  the  box's  tortured  wait  in  condemned  row. 
From  the  bleak  storehouse  of  Lamson's  memory  has  come  a 
shrill  outcry  against  the  presenl  prison  systems,  authentically 
worded  with  jail  jargon  and  dashed  from  a  hypersensitive  pen. 
It  will  move  and  horrify  you  for  weeks. 
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LIBELED  LADY— M-G-M 


W/ITH  the  excellent  talents  of  Spencer  Tracy  and  Jean  Har- 
W  low  added  to  the  sure-fire  team  of  Myrna  Loy  and  Bill 
Powell,  and  with  a  complicated  but  highly  original  "story, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  hilarious  farces  to  hit  the  screen.  Each 
of  the  four  stars  top  their  own  previous  vivid  performances. 

Tracy  is  the  conscientious  managing  editor  of  a  newspaper 
and  can  find  no  time  from  his  duties  to  marry  Jean  Harlow. 
He  prints  a  false  scandal  about  Myrna  Loy.  pampered  daughter 
of  a  millionaire,  and  she  responds  with  a  libel  suit  for  rive 
million  dollars.  Whereupon  Powell,  suave  man  of  the  world, 
enters  the  fracas  to  compromise  Myrna  so  that  her  court  action 
will  be  worthless.  A  wife  is  necessary  to  the  plot  so  Tracy 
offers  his  fiancee  as  stooge. 

Wary  Myrna  balks  all  of  the  tricky  Powell  plans.  Her  father, 
Walter  Connolly,  is  a  famous  fisherman  and  Powell  pursues 
the  elusive  trout  with  him  in  a  howling  sequence.  Eventually 
both  Myrna  and  the  temporary  wife  fall  in  love  with  the 
debonair  adventurer. 

This  is  essentially  Hill  Powell's  picture.  He  cares  little 
what  he  does  or  how  he  looks  in  order  to  get  a  laugh,  yet 
manages  to  keep  his  actions  from  being  a  burlesque  of  good  taste. 

Myrna  is  subtly  poised  as  usual,  Tracy  offers  the  restrained 
vitality  of  his  better  performances,  and  Jean  Harlow  protests 
about    everything   rather  convincingly. 

The  story  itself,  an  original  by  a  former  newspaper  man, 
Wallace  Sullivan,  is  well  suited  to  the  stars,  and  it  is  ably 
directed  by  Jack  Conway. 


SAVES        YOUR        PICTURE        TIME        AND        MONEY 


THE       BEST       PICTURES 

LIBELED  LADY 
THE  BIG  BROADCAST  OF  1937 
WE  WHO  ARE  ABOUT  TO  DIE 
LOVE  ON  THE  RUN 


OF       THE       MONTH 

THEODORA  GOES  WILD 

THE  GAY  DESPERADO 

EAST  MEETS  WEST 

LADIES  IN  LOVE 


THE  CHARGE  OF  THE  LIGHT  BRIGADE 
BEST       PERFORMANCES       OF       THE       MONTH 

Bill  Powell  in  "Libeled  Lady" 

Myrna  Loy  in  "Libeled  Lady" 

Nino  Martini  in  "The  Gay  Desperado" 

Leo  Carrillo  in  "The  Gay  Desperado" 

Gracie  Allen  in  "The  Big  Broadcast  of  1937" 

Shirley  Ross  in  "The  Big  Broadcast  of  1937" 

John  Beal   in  "We  Who  Are  About  to  Die" 

Franchot  Tone  in  "Love  on  the  Run" 

Irene  Dunne  in  "Theodora  Goes  Wild" 

Errol  Flynn  in  "The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade" 

Patric  Knowles  in  "The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade" 

(Casts  of  all  pictures  reviewed  will  be  found  on  Page  115) 


^    THE  BIG  BROADCAST  OF  1937— Paramount 


P)ON'T  be  misled  into  thinking  this  is  just  a  sequel  to  previous 
^"Big  Broadcasts".  It's  a  howling  smash  hit  entirely  of  its 
own  accord.  It  offers  the  best  radio  talent  of  today,  grand 
music,  and  a  convincing  love  story. 

Set  in  the  studios  of  a  great  broadcasting  company  with  Jack 
Benny  as  manager,  the  picture  follows  a  slender  plot-thread  in 
which  Shirley  Ross,  a  small-town  radio  announcer,  reaches  the 
big  time.  Her  habit  of  baiting  a  famous  singer,  Frank  Forest, 
over  the  air  leads  the  outraged  crooner's  manager  to  bring  her 
to  New  York — ostensibly  to  give  her  a  job;  really  to  quiet  her. 
Wherefore  Ray  Milland,  Benny  and  Forest  all  fall  in  love  with 
her.  This  naive  little  tale  is  run  off  against  the  background  of 
a  huge  broadcast  for  Piatt  Airflow  Golf  Balls,  sponsored  by 
irrepressible  Gracie  Allen  and  aided  by  George  Burns,  who  has 
small  chance.  Jack  Benny  is  smoother  than  ever  and  in  several 
instances  displays  genuine  acting  ability;  Martha  Rave  is 
slighted  until  the  end  when  her  big  number,  a  political  rally 
tune  called  "Vote  For  Mr.  Rhythm,"  explains  her  presence  in 
the  cast. 

The  music  runs  all  the  way  from  Bach,  superbly  played 
by  Stokowski,  to  Benny  Goodman's  magnificent  swinging. 
"La  Bomba,"  "I'm  Talking  Through  My  Heart"  and  "You 
Came  to  My  Rescue"  are  scheduled  as  hits.  Bob  Burns  appears 
sporadically  with  his  bazooka;  Benny  Fields  sings  and  Eleanore 
Whitney  and  Louis  Da  Pron  dance  spectacularly.  You'll 
chuckle  for  days  over  the  swell  gags. 


^    THEODORA  GOES  WILD— Columbia 


DEAUTIFUL  Irene  Dunne  is  offered  a  new  type  of  light  role 
^in  this  and  she  makes  the  most  of  it.  With  fast  treatment 
throughout,  the  entire  picture  has  the  charm  as  well  as  the 
basic  theme  of  "Mr.  Deeds"  except  that  it  is  a  small  town  girl 
who  goes  to  town.  Irene  Dunne  plays  the  lovely  Theodora 
Lynn,  who  under  the  nom  dc  plume  of  Caroline  Adams  has 
written  a  sultry  little  epic  called  "Sinned  Against."  When  it 
is  published  in  serial  form,  by  the  town  paper,  all  the  local 
antimacassar  groups  don  armor  and  raise  a  howl.  Theodora, 
frightened,  goes  to  New  York  to  do  something  about  it,  meets 
Melvyn  Douglas,  falls  in  love.  His  wife  won't  divorce  him  and 
it's  then  the  heroine  goes  wild.  The  things  she  does  make 
exceptional  entertainment.  You'll  like  the  new  Irene  Dunne. 
Melvyn  Douglas  is  excellent  and  the  story  is  a  knockout. 


* 


THE  GAY  DESPERADO— 
Pickford-Lasky-United  Artists 


A  SATIRICAL,  romantic  and  melodious  farce,  with  de- 
liriously funny  humor  from  start  to  finish.  The  story 
opens  in  a  small  Mexican  movie  house  with  the  audience  stirred 
to  riots  with  American  gangster  films.  Quieted  by  an  ambitious 
young  singer,  Nino  Martini,  the  bandit  members  of  the 
audience,  headed  by  Leo  Carrillo,  capture  the  singer  and  force 
him  to  become  a  member  of  the  gang. 

Martini's  first  job  is  to  kidnap  Ida  Lupino  and  James 
Blakely,  eloping  Americans.  Once  in  the  bandit  stronghold, 
Martini  falls  in  love  with  Ida,  helps  Blakely  to  escape.  Facing 
a  firing  squad,  he  sings  his  way  to  freedom. 

The  magnificent  voice  of  Martini,  the  gay  dialogue  between 
him  and  Carrillo,  the  pantomime  of  Mischa  Auer  all  go  toward 
making  this  one  of  the  brightest  stories  in  many  a  month. 
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SELECT      YOUR       PICTURES      AND      YOU      WON'T 


LADIES  IN 
LOVE— 20th 
Century-Fox 


EAST  MEETS 
WEST— GB 


JANET  GAYNOR,  Loretta  Young,  Constance  Bennett, 
Simone  Simon  with  a  romance  for  each,  are  crowded  into  a 
Budapest-set  story  which  somehow  stays  dull  and  unmoving 
despite  the  best  efforts  of  all  of  them.  Don  Ameche,  Paul 
Lukas,  Tyrone  Power  are  the  men,  with  Alan  Mowbray  a  quaint 
addition.     Recommended  for  cast  and  production. 


C^LEYER  dialogue,  the  colorful  background  of  the  East 
Indies  and  plenty  of  suspense  enhance  George  Arliss'  latest 
attempts  at  intrigue.  Arliss  is  simply  splendid  as  the  wily 
potentate  who  outwits  the  diplomats  of  two  countries  at  their 
own  game  and  upsets  his  son's  romantic  interest  in  the  neurotic 
wife  of  a  ne'er-do-well  English  officer.    The  whole  cast  is  swell. 


THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S 
MYSTERY 
— Republic 


THREE  MEN 
ON  A  HORSE 
— Warners 


DRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  conceived  the  idea;  Liberty 
published  it.  About  a  lawyer  who  fakes  his  own  death,  to 
right  the  wrongs  he  did  in  the  name  of  Big  Business.  The  cast, 
headed  by  Henry  Wilcoxon  and  Betty  Furness  make  such  sin- 
cere drama  out  of  this  New  Deal  propaganda  that  you  like  the 
story  and  disregard  the  lack  of  mystery.     Recommended. 


A  RACY,  raucous,  hilarious  comedy  with  Frank  McHugh  as 
a  dim-wit  who  writes  verses  for  Mother's  Day  cards  and 
picks  winning  horses  on  the  side.  Lured  from  home  by 
gamblers  and  Joan  Blondell,  a  blonde  vamp,  McHugh  piles  up 
the  laughs  while  everyone  and  everything  grows  sillier  by  the 
moment.    Guy  Kibbee  crabs  throughout.    A  chuckle  a  minute. 


ALONG 
CAME  LOVE 
— Paramount 


15  MAIDEN 
LANE— 20th 
Century-Fox 


Tills  Ugh)  romantic  comedy,  with  Irene  Hervey  and  Charles 
Starrett,  will  please  the  entire  family.  It's  homey,  real  and 
amusing.  Concerns  a  salesgirl's  love  for  her  ambitious  theater 
doorman  boy-friend,  who  is  studying  to  be  a  baby  do<  tor  \n 
unexpected  scandal  furnishes  a  dramatic  climax.  Irene  Frank- 
lin and  H.  B.  Warner  are  fine. 
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[CRAPED  around  the  interesting  information  of  how  stolen 
jewels  are  recut  for  selling,  is  an  action  plot  abounding  in 
robberies  and  murders,  with  Cesar  Romero  the  coolest  crook 
of  all  and  Claire  Trevor,  a  detective,  pretending  to  be  his 
accomplice.  Robert  McWade,  Lloyd  Nolan,  Lester  Matthew 
keep  the  plot  moving.     Thrills  and  suspense  aplenty 


HAVE     TO     COMPLAIN     ABOUT     THE     BAD     ONES 


POLO  JOE- 
Warners 


CASE  OF 
THE  BLACK 
CAT— 
Warners 


A  NOTHER  laugh  riot  for  the  Joe  E.  Brown  fans,  with  the 
'Mamous  comedian  disguised  as  a  ten-goal  polo  player. 
Fresh  from  the  Orient,  Joe  knows  nothing  about  the  game  and 
detests  horses,  until  he  has  to  play  in  the  big  tournament  to 
win  Carol  Hughes.  .  Fay  Holden,  Joseph  King,  "Skeets" 
Gallagher  and  David  Newell  are  satisfactory  support. 


A  COMPLICATED,  unsatisfactory  screen  version  of  an 
'^  Erie  Stanley  Gardner  mystery  thriller  about  a  rich  old 
man  and  his  heir  troubles.  Ricardo  Cortez  does  exceptionally 
well  with  a  badly  written  criminal  lawyer  role.  June  Travis, 
Craig  Reynolds,  and  the  rest  of  the  cast  are  good.  Even  the 
cat  is  gray  and  white,  not  black. 


THE  BIG 
GAME— 
RKO-Radio 


WITHOUT 
ORDERS— 
RKO-Radio 


TILLED  with  ex-coal-mining  football  stars,  a  few  choice 
'  All-Americans  and  a  lot  of  intrigue  between  the  teams  and 
gamblers,  this  should  entertain  sports-minded  adults  and  thrill 
the  kids.  Andy  Devine,  married  coal  heaver,  makes  a  funny 
tackle  indeed.  Philip  Huston  and  June  Travis  are  a  nice  ro- 
mance.    Jimmie  Gleason  shares  honors  with  Bruce  Cabot. 


THRILLS  in  the  air!  Another  well-told  tale  of  commercial 
'  aviation  with  villain  Vinton  Haworth  wrecking  his  plane 
while  intoxicated,  later  winning  Sally  Eilers  from  pilot  Robert 
Armstrong,  only  to  prove  his  cowardice  by  bailing  out  of  the 
storm-tossed  ship  leaving  Sally  to  guide  it  to  safety.  Plenty 
of  suspense  and  action. 


DANIEL 
BOONE 
—RKO-Radio 


A  VIGOROUS,  exciting  slice  of  history  telling  of  the 
'  x  struggles  of  early  pioneers,  led  by  the  valiant  Daniel 
Boone,  into  the  land  of  Kain-tu-kee.  The  hardships  of  Indian 
warfares,  incited  by  the  villainous  John  Carradine,  fail  to 
daunt  these  courageous  people.  George  O'Brien  as  Boone  is 
outstanding;  Ralph  Forbes  and  Heather  Angel  fine. 


THE  MAG- 
NIFICENT 
BRUTE— 
Universal 


THE  story  of  a  swaggering,  boastful,  but  kindly  bruiser  set 
'  in  a  background  of  hot  flowing  steel,  brutal  rivalry,  small 
jealousies  and  quick  passions,  is  the  ideal  vehicle  for  Victor 
Mi  Laglen.  His  downfall  is  a  bit  of  tear-jerking  technique. 
Binnie  Barnes,  Jean  Dixon,  William  Hall  provide  capable  aid 
for  this  typical  McLaglen  story.  [  please  turn  to  page  104  ] 
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GARBO'S 


Her  pale  exoticism 
enhanced  Garbo's 
glamor  as  the  spy 
in  "Mata  Hari."  Be- 
low: Greta  with 
John  Gilbert  and  di- 
rector Rouben  Ma- 
moulian  on  the  set 
of  "Queen  Chris- 
tina.'' She  was 
forced  to  take  a  rest 
before  she  could 
finish     the     picture 


A    D    A    M    E 


SYLVIA 


AW,  it's  a 
ever  sine 
reporter. 


a  publicity  stunt."  So  the  wise-acres  have  said 
ince  Garbo  went  scampering  away  from  her  first 
reporter.  That  was  their  analysis  of  her  mystery,  her 
silence,  her  camera-dodging  and  crowd-avoiding.  Now  the 
more  gullible  minded,  too,  are  saying:  "Aw,  it's  a  publicity 
stunt."  But  is  it?  Wait.  There's  more  in  this  than  meets  the 
eye  or  ear. 

It's  true,  Garbo's  natural  shyness  and  self-consciousness 
about  meeting  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  press — to  go  anywhere 
or  see  anybod\ — to  do  anything,  in  fact,  which  she  doesn't 
have  to  do  -  lias  been  made  into  a  very  good  thing  by  the 
smartest  bunch  of  press  agents  that  could  be  gathered  around 
one  water-cooler  by  our  shrewdest  movie  studio.  ('Jake  a 
bow,    MGM).     As   a   publicity-getting   campaign,    it    worked 
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just  dandy.  She  got  more 
space  in  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  than  anybody  on 
the  lot. 

Once  upon  a  time  she  was 
in  love  with   the  late  John 
Gilbert.     That    was    on    the 
level.    Since  Gilbert,  Garbo's 
romances  have  been  publicity 
affairs,     kicked    around    by 
means     of     a     well-planned 
whispering  campaign  to  stir 
up    interest    in    forthcoming 
pictures.    That's  an  old  Hol- 
lywood   custom.         It     was 
Ramon     Xovarro — prior    to 
the  release  of  "Mata  Hari."  It 
was  Rouben  Mamoulian  prior 
to  the  release  of  "Queen  Christina," 
which  he  directed.     It   was   George 
Brent   prior  to  the  release  of  "The 
Painted  Veil."    Fredric  March,  who 
played  opposite  her  in  "Anna  Kare- 
nina"   has  a  wife,   so   the  publicity 
boys  couldn't  very  well  do  anything 
about  that. 

Now  it's  "Camille,"  which  tear- 
drenched  classic  is  right  down 
Garbo's  alley.  And  the  cast  is  forti- 
fied with  that  mighty  man  of  the 
moment,  Robert  Taylor,  over  whom 
there  is  much  swooning  in  the  land. 
Publicity  is  kind  of  stymied  here,  too, 
as  far  as  cooking  up  a  romance  with 
the  leading  man  is  concerned,  on 
account  of  Mr.  Taylor  being  Barbara 
Stanwyck's  Boy  Friend.  But  any- 
way the  studio  figures,  "By  golly, 
folks  will  go  to  see  Garbo  in  "Cam- 
ille" or  else  .  .  .  ."  Or  else  they'll  go 
to  see  Robert  Taylor  in  it,  let  me 
add. 

But  regardless  of  all  this,  Garbo 
still  hates  to  meet  people.  Yes,  she's  scared  of  people,  and  three 
is  truly  a  crowd  to  her.  As  long  as  her  silence  did  her  more 
good  than  all  the  other  stars'  interviews  laid  end  to  end,  she 
kept  silent.  And  why  shouldn't  she?  She  would  have  anyway. 
And  it  just  happened  to  fit  into  her  scheme  of  things.  But 
Greta  Garbo  is  no  fool.  When  thing-  began  to  look  just  a  little 
less  hunky  dory,  much  as  she  hates  to  be  stared  at,  questioned 
and  pawed,  as  on  her  recent  return  from  Sweden,  she  set  her 
teeth  and  took  it.    And  I  mean  took  it. 

I've  seen  Garbo's  forehead  actually  ooze  with  perspiration 
on  one  of  the  rare  occasions  when  she  was  forced  to  meet  a 
few  people.  Her  hand,  as  it  touched  mine,  was  clammy  and 
cold.  This  couldn't  be  a  publicity  stunt,  youHl  agree.  For  one 
thing,  it  was  poor  circulation.     And  for  another  it  was  self- 


...MYSTERYor  MISERY? 


consciousness  raised  to  the  nth  degree.     And   this  unhappy 
|  condition  is  by  no  means  exclusive  with  Garbo.   It's  as  common, 
in  various  degrees,  as  a  common  cold,  worse  luck. 

It's  Garbo's  personal  business  whether  or  not  she  chooses  to 
tell  the  gossip  writers  what  she  eats  for  breakfast,  whether  she 
sleeps  on  her  stomach  or  how  hot  she  likes  her  bath  water. 
But  it's  my  business  to  help  all  of  you  who  shrivel  up  into 
little  knots  of  self-consciousness  over  meeting  new  people; 
those  of  you  whom  shyness,  embarrassment  and  the  inability 
to  be  at  ease  have  cost  popularity,  jobs,  beaux,  not  to  mention 
what  we're  all  in  pursuit  of  .  .  .  i.e.,  happiness.  Sometimes 
plenty  of  psychological  kinks  are  to  be  found  in  the  healthiest 
and  be;t  of  us  which,  to  a  minor  degree,  bring  about  this  state 
of  affairs.  And  I'll  have  something 
to  say  about  that,  too.  But  very 
often,  most  often,  these  handicaps  to 
life,  love  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
can  be  all  traced  to  physical  causes. 


THE  most  common  is  lack  of  vital- 
ity, which  is  due  largely  to  a  lack 
of  sufficient  good,  honest  red  cor- 
puscles in  the  blood  stream,  which  in 
turn  means  ...  anaemia.  Yes, 
much  as  I  hate  to  hand  a  sock  on 
the  nose  to  mystery,  glamor  or  what 
have  you,  Garbo's  languid,  mournful 
beauty  and  her  lonely  life,  can  to  a 
great  extent  be  set  down  to  that  very 
ailment  ....  an  ailment  from  which 
many  of  you  suffer  in  varying  de- 
grees, but  for  which  mama  has 
certain  definite,  simple  and  helpful 
remedies. 

Some    of    you    girls    may    envy 
Garbo  ....  but  take  a  look  at  these 
brass  tacks  for  a  moment  and  maybe 
you'll  change  your  minds.    There's 
all  her  money  ....  and  what  does 
she  do  with  it?   Your  guess 
is  as  good  as  mine.    But  she 
sees  no  one  except  one  or 
two  old  friends  ....  and  I 
mean  one  or  two.    She  lives 
in  a  series  of  rented  and  not 
too  pretentious  houses  and 
changes  her  address  and  her 
telephone  number  frequent- 
ly for  fear  someone  might 
pass  her  garden  gate  and 
give   her  a   friendly   smile. 
She  could  buy  anything  hei 
heart  desires  ....  but  ap- 
parently her  heart  doesn't 
desire   anything    but    good 


health.    What  good  is  fame  and  glory  without  the  good  health 
and  peace  of  mind  to  enjoy  it. 

She  often  becomes  so  weak  and  run  down  that  she  has  to 
stop  work  in  the  middle  of  her  picture  until  she  can  gather 
together  enough  strength  to  carry  on.  It  happens  that  Garbo 
is  one  case  in  a  million  where  the  resultant  shyness,  embarrass- 
ment and  hide-and-run-away  tactics  have  paid  dividends  in 
the  form  of  fame  and  fortune.  For  the  other  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases 
these  handicaps  pay  dividends  only  in  heartaches,  misery, 
moroseness,  shattered  nerves  and  general  physical  illness. 
Garbo  gets  her  share  of  these,  too.  She  gets  it  coming  and 
going.     Unfortunately,  she  has      f  please  turn  to  page  112  ] 


Is   the  glorious   Greta's  aloofness  due  to 
physical  causes?   Sylvia's  revealing  answer 


points  the  way  to  better  health  for  you 


With  George  Brent 
in  a  scene  from 
"The  Painted  Veil." 
Garbo  looked 
lovely,  but  was  she 
well?  Above:  Now. 
after  a  trip  to 
Sweden,  she  is  in 
"Camille"  with  ro- 
mantic  Bob   Taylor 
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Had    she     been     betrayed  —  a     helpless    pawn    in     the     hands    of 
Hollywood's    movie   magnates  —  or   did   Paul   really    love    her? 


(Final  Installment) 

SO,  swiftly,  Sue  Martin  and  Paul  Elsmere  were  married; 
and  Sue  listened  to  the  words  of  the  marriage  service  with 
a  strange  feeling  of  solemnity,  an  awakening  wonder  and  a 
deepening  sense  of  reverence  .  .  .  "For  better,  for  worse,  for 
richer,  for  poorer,  in  sickness  and  in  health  ...  to  love  and 
honor  .   .   .   till  death  do  us  part  .   .   ." 

Her  eyes  filled  suddenly,  and  she  knew  exactly  why  people 
cried  at  weddings.  Her  own  feelings  seemed  too  intense  for  a 
mortal  world.  She  knew,  now,  what  love  was — this  miracle, 
this  emotion  she  and  Paul  shared;  this  promise  and  solemn 
pledge  they  were  both  making. 

The  same  plane  carried  them  back  to  Glendale.  Here,  they 
again  entered  Paul's  roadster  and  Paul  looked  at  her  and  said: 
"Palm  Springs,  next  stop,  Mrs.  Elsmere." 

That  was  a  day  of  poignant  enchantment  that  Sue  Martin 
was  destined  never  to  forget.  She  sat  at  her  husband's  side, 
mute  with  a  new  found  happiness,  a  soft  afterglow  on  her  lovely 
face.  In  after  years,  when  Paul  Elsmere  thought  of  that  day, 
and  the  sight  of  her  sitting  there  beside  him,  it  would  pluck  at 
his  heartstrings. 

They  registered  at  the  hotel  in  Palm  Springs  that  night 
"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Elsmere."  A  flutter  went  through  the 
fashionable  lobby.  While  Sue  was  unknown  to  the  fashionable 
Hollywood  crowd  that  patronized  the  hotel,  Paul  Elsmere  was 
an  international  celebrity. 

Paul  had  taken  a  suite  of  rooms.  Sue  looked  around  her 
after  the  bellboy  had  left  the  grips. 

"I — I — feel  nervous,"  she  confessed. 

Paul  smiled  confidently  to  her.  "  Make  yourself  as  comfort- 
able as  possible,"  he  advised  gently.  He  picked  up  his  grip. 
"I'll  use  the  next  room,"  he  said  and  walked  out. 

Sue  closed  the  communicating  door — almost.  She  went  to 
the  window  and  looked  out.  Nothing  to  be  seen  there  but  the 
blue  loom  of  the  hills  against  the  luminous  desert  night.  The 
lights,  below,  were  moonstones  in  a  purple  mist. 

She  heard  Paul  moving  around  in  the  other  room.    He  had 
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opened  her  grip.  She  turned  to  unpack  it.  A  gradually  mount- 
ing excitement  caused  her  blood  to  pound  in  her  throat.  This 
was  an  awful  trousseau!  A  worn  pair  of  silk  pajamas,  a  robe 
that  had  seen  its  best  days. 

She  shrugged  and  picked  them  up.  There  was  a  bathroom 
of  her  own.  She  went  in  and  closed  the  door.  Twenty  minutes 
later,  when  she  came  out,  she  had  the  look  of  a  thoroughly 
scrubbed  cherub.  She  went  to  the  dresser  mirror  and  applied  a 
bit  of  lipstick.  Her  eyes  were  luminous  and  very  young.  The 
honey-colored  hair  framed  her  face  like  a  soft  nimbus.  And, 
all  at  once,  she  was  horribly  frightened. 

When  Paul  knocked  at  the  door,  the  lipstick  fell  from  her 
stiff  fingers.    He  said: 

"May  I  come  in,  Mrs.  Elsmere?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  and  her  lips  were  oddly  immobile, 
though  she  was  trembling. 

He  opened  the  door  and  came  in — and  stopped.  She  saw  his 
pleasant  good  looks  now,  with  a  new  and  acute  vision. 

"Good  Lord!"  he  said  softly.  "You're  beautiful,  darling!" 
His  suavity  was  contradicted  by  trembling  fingers. 

"Paul!"  she  whispered,  brokenly,  her  eyes  blind  with  sudden 
tears. 

The  cigarette  dropped  from  his  fingers.  She  was  in  his  arms, 
closely  held,  a  soft  flame,  glorious  in  surrender;  and  he  was 
murmuring  over  her,  a  thousand  prodigal  names  of  love. 

When  she  smiled  up  at  him,  shyly,  he  caught  his  breath,  for 
he  knew  that  she  loved  him  and  was  lost  in  the  innocence  and 
helplessness  of  dreams.  The  battered  shores  of  his  badgered 
soul  were  inundated  for  the  first  time  since  a  dim  boyhood, 
under  the  soft  wash  of  her  wet  eyes;  and  a  mist  spread  in  his 
own,  blindingly,  surprisingly. 

TOWARD  dawn,  when  she  awoke  in  his  arms,  she  whispered 
his  name.     He  was  not  asleep.     He  smiled  at  her,  and  she 
snuggled  her  cheek  against  his  shoulder. 

"Paul,"  she  whispered,  with  an  overwhelming  realization  of 

their  oneness.    "Paul — doesn't  it  seem — that  we  were  destined 

for  each  other — since  the  beginning  of  time?    To  meet,  finally  — 

to  love  one  another?    All  my  life  seems  to  have  been 

directed  toward  this  moment      .  ." 

He  smiled  sleepily.  "I  know.  I  feel  the  same  way, 
sweet.  I  think — I  must  have  loved  you  always — 
since  the  beginning  of  time — 'When  I  was  a  king  in 
Babylon' — " 

"  'And  I  was  a  Christian  slave,' "  she  finished  softly. 
"I  didn't  dream  anyone  could  be  (his  happy  .  .  ."  It 
was  impossible,  she  found,  to  crystallize  her  emotions 
into  mere  words. 

The  cool,  desert  dawn  was  vocal  with  the  first, 
tentative  calls  of  half-awakened  birds.  She  closed  her 
eyes,  and  her  face  was  serene  with  an  ethereal  happi- 
ness, a  sense  of  rich  fulfillment.  Paul  closed  his  eyes 
again  and  slept  heavily. 

Three  weeks  went  by.  The  news  had  spread. 
Hollywood  came  to  Palm  Springs  to  wish  them 
luck.  Celebrities  descended  by  the  score,  from  every 
branch  of  endeavor  of  the  Land  of  the  Fabled  Follies. 
Paul  Elsmere,  star  of  stellar  magnitude,  rated  it. 

Kessler  came,  jubilant,  looking  more  than  ever  like 
some  monastical  puck. 

Bill  Lederer  came,  reserved,  terse,  intent  on  his 
new  picture  and  on  Peggy  Storm.  Alma  Allen  came 
with  her  husband.  Good  wishes  were  showered  upon 
Sue  and  Paul. 

Jimmy  Frost,  the  Hollywood  columnist,  was  at 
Palm  Springs.  It  was  Jimmy":  inveterate  love  of 
gossip  that  shocked  Sue  out  of  her  happiness  with  the 
abrupt  suddenness  of  calamity 
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Her  hands  framed  his  face  tenderly. 
When  she  spoke,  it  was  a  bare  whis- 
per. "Paul,  you  do  care,  don't  you?" 


Paul  was  working  a  few  hours  every  morning  on  the  new  script 
of  his  picture.  Sue,  in  a  bathing  suit,  reveled  in  the  huge,  out- 
door pool  of  the  hotel.  It  was  set  in  an  ancient  Spanish  Mission 
atmosphere.  Its  tables  and  diving  boards  were  aglitter  with  the 
brilliant  dress,  the  ornamental  and  fabulous  figures  of  Holly- 
wood. Even  here,  they  preened  and  posed  under  the  perpetual 
blaze  of  the  limelight.  Beyond  the  cream-colored  walls  towered 
the  hills;  and  above,  a  chromatic  sky  spread  like  a  primitive 
painting. 

CHE  sat,  swinging  her  slim  legs  over  the  edge  of  the  pool, 
when  Jimmy  swam  up  and  planked  himself  down  beside  her 
His  bright,  monkey -like  eyes  paid  due  homage  to  her  appear- 
ance.   "Well,"  he  asked,  "how's  the  married  lady?" 
"Fine,"  she  acknowledged  shortly. 

Jimmy  smoothed  back  his  dripping  hair.  His  eyes  went 
across  the  pool,  where  Alma  Allen,  Ricardo  De  Soto  and  several 
others  were  seated,  sipping  cool  drinks  from  long  glasses. 

"Alma's  certainly  something  to  look  at,"  he  conceded.  "I 
suppose,  now  that  you  and  Elsmere  are  married,  Ricardo's  law- 
suits are  all  off?" 

Sue  was  puzzled.     "Ricardo's  lawsuits?"  she  asked. 
"I   don't  suppose  you'd  know  anything  about   it,"  scoffed 
Jimmy,  raking  her  with  a  keen,  sidelong  glance;  then  his  brows 
wrinkled.      A    curious,    intent    expression    crossed    his    impish 
features.     He  said:  "You  know  that  Ricardo's  attorneys  were 
going  to  file  suit  for  divorce  against  Alma,  don't  you?" 
"No,"  she  said  surprised.     "When  was  this?" 
"Are  you  kidding  me?"  he  demanded;  but  her  blank  puzzle- 
ment disarmed  him. 


"Not  at  all,"  she  said  coolly.  "And  I'm  not  interested  in  his 
suit  for  divorce." 

"No?  Not  even  if  he  was  going  to  name  Paul  Elsmere  as 
corespondent,  and  sue  him,  too?    You  knew  that,  didn't  you?" 

"That's  silly,"  Sue  said;  but  her  heart  seemed  to  skip  a  beat. 
"Don't  you  ever  take  a  vacation?"  she  finished,  meaningly. 

Color  crept  up  under  his  numerous  freckles  He  suppressed 
a  visible  anger.  A  diabolical  grin  etched  his  wide  lips.  "  Well," 
he  shrugged,  "it's  nothing  in  my  young  life — but  if  you  don't 
know  it — they  framed  you!" 

"You're  lying,"  she  said  icily. 

"Wait  a  minute!"  he  said,  with  a  soft  anger.  "Before  you 
call  names,  Mrs.  Elsmere."  A  sombre  resentment  burne  I  in 
the  depths  of  his  curiously  light  eyes,  a  sudden  lust  for  retalia- 
tion. "You  say  you  don't  know  that  Ricardo  was  going  to  sue 
Alma  for  divorce  and  name  your  husband  as  corespondent?  It's 
mighty  funny,  because  everybody  else  knew  it!  Ricardo  was 
also  going  to  sue  Elsmere  for  alienation  of  affection^ 

"You're  lying,"  she  broke  in  numbly. 

"I'm  not!"  he  snapped.  "Paul  Elsmere  and  Alma  Allen 
were  carrying  on  a  hot  love  affair  at  Kcssler's  place,  and  you 
know  it!  Until  Ricardo  caught  them  at  it.  He  came  back  to 
town  and  threatened  to  file  those  lawsuits.  Kessler  went  crazy. 
Alma's  his  star  box-office  attraction  Elsmere's  just  as  big. 
None  of  them  could  afford  the  scandal  of  being  smeared  all  over 
the  front  pages." 

There  was  an  edged  malice  in  his  voice  as  he  added:  "That's 
why  it  was  so  lucky — so  opportune  —  that  Elsmere  fell  in  love 
with  you  and  got  married.     It  killed  the  lawsuits." 

Sue  sat  immobile,  heavy  with  |  please  turn  to  page  105  | 
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LOVE   IS  GOOD   LUCK 
to   DON   AMECHE 


REGINALD        TAVINER 


ON  the  third  finger  of  his  left  hand  Don  Ameche  wears 
a  narrow,  plain,  white  gold  ring.  That  ring  is  never 
removed — if  you  looked  closely  you  could  see  it  in  both 
"Ramona"  and  "Ladies  in  Love."  Don  would  about  as  soon 
take  off  the  finger  itself  as  that  ring,  even  while  doing  those 
romantic  roles  on  the  screen. 

When  the  director  of  his  last  picture  suggested  that  he 
should  take  it  off — the  ring,  not  the  finger — Don  simply 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  shook  his  head.  The  director,  a 
very  wise  man,  did  not  press  the  point.  The  absolute  finality 
of  that  little  shrug  of  Don's  told  him  that  he  would  have  torn 
up  his  contract  first. 

Not  many  handsome  young  leading  men  in  Hollywood  wear 


With  Sheila,  their  Irish  setter,  Don  and  Honore 
stroll  in  the  garden  of  their  Beverly  Hills  home 


wedding  rings.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Don  is  about  the  only 
one.  And  Don  wears  his  because  that  ring,  to  him,  is  a  sort  of 
symbol  that  encircles  his  entire  world;  it  is  not  only  a  wedding 
ring,  but  a  talisman. 

It  means  not  only  that  he  is  happily  married,  but  that  his 
luck  changed  when  he  first  put  on  that  ring.  From  that  day 
until  this  he  has  been  riding  the  crests,  while  before  that  he 
knew  only  the  bumps.  Of  course,  it  may  have  been  only 
coincidence,  but  Don  is  a  Latin  and  superstitious. 

He  believes  that  it  was  the  ring  that  brought  him  luck — 
that  it  was  love  that  made  him  lucky. 

Don  has  been  wearing  the  ring  for  only  a  little  over  four 
years  as  yet,  but  if  you  want  to  understand  how  he  feels  about 
it  you've  got  to  go  back  a  lot  farther  than  that.  You've  got 
to  go  back  'way  before  Don's  present  screen  success,  before 
his  radio  success,  before  he  first  ever  appeared  on  the  stage; 
you've  got  to  go  back  to  a  little  college  town  where  Don  and  a 
beautiful  young  coed  were  campus  sweet- 
hearts. 

They  decided  then  that  when  Don  was 
sufficiently  successful  they  would  be  married; 
but  it  was  their  marriage,  Don  says,  that  led 
to  his  success. 

But  perhaps  you  should  go  back  even 
farther  than  that,  before  either  Don  or  his 
lovely  young  bride  were  born.  Because 
that's  where  the  story  really  begins,  and  the 
setting  is  the  steerage  of  an  emigrant 
steamer  ploughing  a  trackless  furrow  across 
the  broad  Atlantic  towards  the  Promised 
Land: 


W/HEN  you  first  look  at  Don  you  think  of 
the  romantic  Argentine  with  picturesque 
Gauchos  spurring  across  the  pampas.  When 
you  first  hear  that  name  you  see  the  gay 
streets  of  Barcelona,  of  Buenos  Aires  or 
Seville.    And  you're  all  wet. 

Don's  father,  down  in  the  steerage  of  that 
emigrant  ship,  was  coming  not  from  Spain 
but  from  Italy.  And  Don  himself,  with  a 
name  like  that,  was  born  in  Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. 

Don  shrugs  his  shoulders,  too,  when  he 
speaks  of  these  things.  In  his  place — now — 
most  movie  actors  would  have  invented  a 
lineage  that  dates  from  Cortez  and  Balboa, 
with  broad  lands  and  picturesque  haciendas 
and  all  the  rest,  because  Don  could  get  away 
with  it.  But  he  is  frank  and  unaffected;  he 
tells  you  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  way  in 
the  world  that  his  father  worked  in  the  iron 
and  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  dug  ore  in 
Michigan,  spiked  railroad  ties  to  span  the 
continent,  and  so  on.  He  doesn't  even  say 
that  his  father  later  kept  a  tavern,  as  his 
studio  biography  does.  He  tells  you  simply 
that  when  his  father  had  saved  enough 
money  by  working  with  a  pick  and  shovel 
he  bought  a  saloon.  The  saloon  was  in 
Kenosha,  and  by  the  time  Prohibition  came 
and  swept  all     |  please  turn  to  page  111  ] 
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From  Carole  Lombard's  personal  wardrobe  comes  an  evening  en- 
semble designed  by  Travis  Banton,  definitely  new  in  silhouette.  The 
dress  is  of  black  crepe  with  a  very  full  skirt,  flattened  front  and  back 
with  panels.  Over  this  goes  a  jacket  of  scarlet,  silver  and  black 
lame,  high  necked  and  long  sleeved.  A  short  peplum  flares  at  the 
back,  and  two  sash  ends  extend  to  the  floor  in  swallow  tail  effect 
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For  Merle  Oberon  to  wear  in  "Love 
Under  Fire,"  Omar  Kiam  has  designed 
this  afternoon  ensemble.  The  knee- 
length  coat  is  of  mustard  colored  wool 
with  a  band  of  ocelot  running  from  the 
lower  edge  of  the  lapel  to  the  hem.  The 
broad  shoulder  is  emphasized.  The  skirt 
of  brown  wool  has  a  high  waistline  with 
a  green  suede  belt,  wide  in  front  and 
narrow  at  the  sides.  The  blouse  is  mus- 
tard color  with  snug  fitting  collar.  A 
green  bag,  green  pull-on  gloves,  and 
tiny  green  hat  complete  the  costume. 


In  "Stolen  Holiday"  Kay  Francis  will  wear 
this  street  costume  of  Persian  influence. 
Orry  Kelly  has  chosen  sheer  gray  wool  for 
the  draped  skirt  and  bodice  of  the  dress. 
In  contrast  to  the  softness  of  the  dress  are 


the  straight  lines  of  the  coat,  made  in 
striped  fabric.  The  belt  is  of  the  striped 
material  and  the  Persian  turban  of  the 
gray.  Gray  suede  pumps  and  gloves, 
pearl    necklace    and    earrings    are    added 
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In  "Craig's  Wile"  Rosalind  Russell's  costumes  carry  out  the  Grecian 
tragedy  story  motif.  This  gown  is  of  white  crepe  romcdne.  The  belt 
neckline  and  sleeve  closing  are  outlined  in  silver  metal  leaves 


-  bt|  day  and  niqht 


Willard  George  made  this  coal  of  gray 
Persian  lamb  for  Marguerite  Churchill, 
appearing  in  "Alibi  for  Murder."  The 
coat  simulates  a  tunic,  and  the  high  hat 
and  triangular  muff  complete  the  costume 


Irene  Dunne,  next  to  be  seen 
in  "Theodora  Goes  Wild," 
wears  this  gorgeous  fox  coat. 
The  skins  are  mounted  on 
black  velvet,  which  shows 
between  them.  The  velvet 
sleeves  are  topped  with  single 
skins  —  Jaeckel    designed    it 
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For  her  marriage  to  Dick  Powell,  Joan  Blondell 
ordered  a  most  elaborate  trousseau.  The  out- 
standing evening  gown,  shown  above,  is  of  dusty 
green  pebbly  silk  with  an  extreme  halter  neck- 


line. Silver  spangles  outline  the  decolletage. 
They  are  scattered  in  gleaming  clusters  on  the 
flared  skirt  and  the  short  bolero.  With  the 
gown  Joan  wears  matching  green  crepe  sandals 


Over  a  high-necked,  mustard  crepe  dress,  Joan 
wears  a  coat  of  black  wool,  collarless,  and 
snugly  fitted  at  the  waist  Flared  skirt  banded  in 
cross  fox.    Boxed  crowned  black  hat  with  quill 


Below:  Joan  selected  an  ex- 
cellent afternoon  dress  of  lus- 
terless  black  crepe.  The  rich 
black  of  the  velvet  V  at  the 
neck  holds  the  fullness  of  the 
bodice  in  place.  The  skirt, 
fitted  at  the  waist  and  flar- 
ing at  the  hem,  is  belted  by 
another  velvet  V.  A  black 
hat  with  a  bronze  and  blue 
ostrich  plume,  black  suede 
pumps,  gloves  and  bag,  and 
a  gorgeous  silver  fox,  com- 
plete   the    striking    costume 


Anne  Shirley  posed  for  the  interesting,  hard-to-find 
dresses  seen  in  the  shop  window  above.  From  left  to 
right:  (1)  Very  becoming  to  Anne's  coloring  is  this  dress 
in  a  new  soft  blue,  shot  with  metal  threads.  Note  the 
smart  low  neck,  so  generally  flattering,  and  the 
jewelled  clasp.  (2)  So  popular  are  borders  in  the  new 
fashions  that  this  gown  is  important.  It  is  of  black 
crepe  with  green  metal  cloth  border  at  neck  and  hem, 
and  with  jewelled  buttons.  (3)  Even  a  girl  as  young  as 
Anne  Shirley  loves  a  sophisticated  black  velvet  dinner 
dress.     Here  the  white  collar  and  short  sleeves  are 


of  lace,  encrusted  with  soutache  braid.  A  jewelled 
pin  lends  sparkle.  (4)  Lace  is  important  this  year; 
therefore  Anne  has  chosen  it  in  black  for  a  dinner 
dress.  Chenille  dots  are  embroidered  on  the  cobweb 
surface  and  a  black  velvet  ribbon  starts  at  the  neck 
and  continues  down  the  front  and  round  the  hem. 
Square  cut  jewelled  buttons  add  brilliance.  (5)  This 
Persian  metal  tapestry  tunic  may  be  worn  three  ways: 
with  a  short  black  crepe  skirt*  over  a  dinner  dress;  or 
used  as  a  jacket  for  evening  wear.  Typically  youth- 
ful  in   cut.   Anne   loves   it   for   its   fashion   rightness 


THIS  TAG  IDENTIFIES 
AN  ORIGINAL  PHO- 
TOPLAY HOLLYWOOD 
FASHION.  LOOK  FOR  IT 


WHERE    TO    BUY   THEM 

The  smart  advance  PHOTOPLAY  Holly- 
wood  Fashions  shown  on  these  pages  are 
available  to  you  at  any  of  the  depart- 
ment stores  and  shops  listed  on  Page  93 
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At  left  aubergine  suede  belt  with  silver  clasp; 
hunter's  green  glace  sports  glove;  green  kid  belt; 
chaudron  suede  glove  with  hand  whipping;  a  smart 
wide  belt  of  green  suede  with  self -covered  buckle; 
a  stunning  cigarette  case  of  gold  metal  etched  in 
minute  grosgrain  design  with  carved  blue  trim  at 
ends.  Center,  a  black  grosgrain  bag  with  silken 
tassel;  a  gold  chain  bracelet  with  initials  depend- 
ing and  a  pin  with  gold  initials  set  in  a  tortoise  shell 


background.  A  ridged  transparent  cover  resembles 
tubes  of  glass  in  this  cigarette  case  banded  with  tor- 
toise shell-like  material;  a  black  suede  pouch  of  ca- 
pacious size  and  finished  detail  for  dressy  occasions. 
At  the  right,  two  lovely  velvet  belts  for  more  formal 
wear — black  with  gold  kid  and  red  lined  with  white 
satin,  finished  with  a  rhinestone  buckle.  A  shaded 
velvet  flower  and  black  velvet  evening  bag  with 
green  stones  set  in  its  chain.  Chic,  new  and  necessary. 


THIS  is  a  story  of  a  paradox  personified;  of  a  man  named 
Woodward  Strong  Van  Dyke  who  is  one  of  Metro's  most 
prized  directors  and  doesn't  care;  who  made  the  greatest 
location  pictures  ever  filmed  ("Trader  Horn,"  "Eskimo," 
"White  Shadows  of  the  South  Seas")  and  hates  locations  and 
travel  of  all  kinds;  who,  with  a  Class  B  budget  and  a  Class  B 
schedule  turns  out — somehow — productions  that  are  invariably 
Class  A.  This  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  loses  his  script  and 
who  doesn't  discover  it's  lost  until  he  has  been  shooting  for 
two  weeks,  who  can  stand  before  a  charging  Rhino  unmoved 
until  it  is  time  to  pull  the  trigger,  and  who  nearly  faints  from 
sheer  fright  when  an  elevator  carries  him  as  high  as  the  third 
floor  of  an  office  building. 

When  I  talked  with  John  Ford  for  the  first  article  of  this 
series,  I  found  a  pleasant-faced  rather  mild  Irishman  whose 
work  to  him  was  art,  religion,  profession,  hobby — almost  life 
itself.  Wherefore  "The  Informer"  was  what  it  was.  In  Frank 
Lloyd,  producer  as  well  as  director,  I  found  the  antithesis  of 
this  attitude.  He  was  a  business  man  turning  out  a  product 
for  sale.  The  worth  of  any  picture  he  counted  in  values  of 
box-office  draw  and  bank-balance  profit. 

But  for  Woody  Van  Dyke  there  is  no  classification.  He  has 
no  thought  of  ever  making  a  picture  of  which  the  critics  might 
shout,   "This  is  a  painting  given  movement,  this  is  life  on 


The  third  in  a  series  of  brilliant 
articles  about  the  men  responsible 
for  the  success  or  failure  of  a  pic- 
ture.   This  month — W .  S.  Van  Dyke 

By       HOWARD       SHARPE 


celluloid,  this  is  ART!"  And  if  the  hour  and  a  half  of  enter- 
tainment he  directs  lays  a  wooden  egg  in  America's  theaters, 
then  that  is  too  bad,  feels  Van,  but  after  all  it's  the  studio's 
fault — not  his.  They  gave  him  the  story  to  do,  and  lie  did  it, 
and  if  no  one  likes  it  then  it  must  of  necessity  be  a  bad  story. 
He   takes   no  responsibility. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  tell  you  how  John  Ford  and  Frank 
Lloyd  direct  their  motion  pictures,  because  they  knew;  Van 
Dyke  doesn't.     He  can  recount  to  you  a  thousand  things  he 
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doesn't  do,  two  or  three  simple  rules  that  he  follows  always  and 
inexorably,  and  he  can  talk— and  did— for  two  hours  about 
his  attitude  toward  stars  and  studios  and  the  general  business 
of  production. 

But  understand,  if  any  other  director  in  Hollywood  were  as 
completely  slap-happy  about  his  work  (at  least  to  all  intents 
and  purposes)  as  W.  S.  Van  Dyke,  he  could  not  hold  down  a 
job  as  prop  boy  in  any  studio.  Yet,  during  the  time  Van  is  on 
the  set,  a  driving  concentration  is  his,  a  mood  and  feeling  im- 
parted to  every  member  of  the  cast  and  every  technician 
present.     And    last    month    "His    Brother's    Wife" — meant 


originally  as  a  Class  B  picture — 
soared  into  what  is  known  as  box- 
office  championship  and  brought  to 
Woody  this  signal  recognition  for  the 
ninth  consecutive  time. 


Jeanette  MacDonald  and  the  di- 
rector on  the  set  of  "Naughty  Mari- 
etta." Below,  Johnny  Weissmuller, 
Maureen  O'Sullivan  and  Van  greet 
the     natives     used     in     "Eskimo" 


"How  many  times  have  they  rehearsed  this?"  I  whispered 
to  a  script  girl.    She  looked  up,  astonished. 

"You're  on  a  Van  Dyke  set,"  she  rasped.  "This  is  the  re- 
hearsal.   If  it  turns  out  well  he  won't  have  to  do  another  take." 

Joan  and  Clark  were  meeting  by  the  bed,  sitting  on  it,  talk- 
ing in  artificial  voices  for  the  requisite  whimsy.  On  the  cue 
a  door  opened  and  a  mustachioed  man  came  in  quietly.  "As 
you  desire,  your  highness,"  he  said  in  a  sepulchral  voice — 

Joan  gave  a  little  high-pitched  scream  of  delight  and  collapsed; 
Clark  guffawed  happily  and  the  entire  company  dissolved. 
"Now  look — "  Woody  began,  and  then  laughed  himself. 

"I'm  so  sorry,"  Joan  gasped,  "but,  oh,  my  gosh,  that  was 
funny." 

"Well,  it  was  only  one  lost,"  Van  Dyke  consoled  her.  "Try 
it  again."  He  motioned  for  silence,  gestured  at  the  cameras, 
and  sat  back.  And  this  time  the  entire  scene  carried  through 
beautifully. 

"I'm  not  quite  sure  about  than  one  line,"  Gable  said  at  the 
end. 

Van  Dyke  rang> the  sound  booth.  "How  about  it?"  he 
asked,  and  listened.  "It  was  okay,"  he  told  Gable.  To  the 
cameraman:  "You  got  it,  didn't  you?" 

"Yes." 

"It  was  good  enough,"  Woody  said  to  Clark.  "All  right, 
lunch!" 

THE  salient  points  from   W.  S.  Van  Dyke's  biography  are 
fascinating  enough  to  deserve  a  portion  of  this  page,  since 
in  themselves  they   explain  much  of  the  man's  personality. 
He  was  born  in  San  Diego,  California,  into  an  amazing  family. 
His  father  was  a  Superior  Court  Judge,  his  mother  a  famous 
actress    (Laura    Winston).      His    first    cousin    is    well-known 
Henry  Van  Dyke,  writer  and  former  United  States  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Hague,  and  John  C,  his  second  cousin,  is  an  art 
critic  and  professor.     So  that  at  an  early  age  young  Woody 
understood   that   he   would  have  to  make  his  mark — and  a 
large  one  too,  amidst  so  much  fame — 
or  be  known  as  one  of  the  unimpor- 
tant relatives,  a  sort  of  disgrace  in 
that  family. 

Wherefore,  at  seven,  he  went  on 
the  stage  in  San  Francisco.  When 
he  had  finished  school  he  became  a 
miner  in  preparation  for  the  lumber 


I   FOUND   him   for   this  interview, 

on  the  set  of  "Love  On  The  Run," 
a  rollicking  little  thing  done  up  especially  for  Joan  Crawford 
and  Clark  Gable.  Joan  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  away  for  her 
vacation  so  they  had  called  in  Van  Dyke,  as  they  always  do 
when  anything  has  to  be  done  well  at  terrific  speed.  They  had 
been  shooting  only  fourteen  days,  and  this  was  one  of  the 
last  scenes. 

The  most  important  impression  you  carry  away  from  any 
company  working  under  this  man  is  laughter  and  high  good 
humor,  and  it  was  roaring  laughter  I  heard  first  when  I  pushed 
open  the  heavy  sound  stage  door  and  went  in.  The  scene  was 
one  of  burlesque  between  Joan  and  Clark,  who  were  both  in 
costume.  Joan  lav  weakly  drying  her  eyes  on  a  great  canopied 
bed.  Gable  sat  chuckling  on  a  nearby  chair.  The  entire  staff 
was  grinning,  and  Van  Dyke  was  leaning  against  the  prop  wall 
bellowing. 

"Tell  me,"  I  said  to  an  assistant  cameraman.  "What's  so 
darned  funny?'' 

But  he  didn't  know.  None  of  them  did.  The  source  of 
amusement  here  was  as  inexplicable  as  the  thing  that 
makes  school  girls  giggle,  except  that  possibly  it  was  on  a 
more  ribald  plane. 

'"All  right,  all  right,  all  right,"  Van  said  finally  in  smiling 
sternness  to  cameramen  and  technicians.  To  Gable:  "Now 
listen  no  more  of  that  lor  live  minutes,  while  we  shoot  the 
next  scene.     You  both  know  what  you're  to  do?" 

They  nodded.  "  Roll  'em,"  he  said  vaguely  into  space,  and 
the  cameras  started. 
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business,  which  led,  in  turn,  to  newspaper  reporting!  After 
that  it  was  simple,  for  one  of  his  calibre,  to  write  a  couple  of 
movies,  to  become  a  screen  actor  and  to  accept,  eventually, 
D.  W.  Griffith's  offer  to  be  that  great  director's  assistant. 

He  made  quickies  and  roaring,  hard-riding  Western  serials 
for  the  old  Essanay  company  —  things  like  "Men  of  the 
Desert,"  "Barriers  Burned  Away,"  "Secret  Service"  and 
"Raw  Country."  Finally  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  bought  his 
contract  so  that  he  might  direct  for  them,  in  his  inimitable 
fashion,  a  melodramatic  little  epic — full  of  whooping  and  love- 
under-the-stars  and  gore — called  "War  Paint,"  with  Tim 
McCoy. 

America  loved  it. 

The  very  notable  location  pictures  he  has  turned  out  have 
never  once  been  of  his  own  choosing.  Metro  producers 
thought  it  might  be  a  good  thing  to  film  an  exploring  story  in  a 
natural  setting,  and  Woody  matter-of-factly  accepted  the 
assignment  because  the  studio  was  paying  him  a  salary. 
He  sailed  off  to  Africa  with  a  host  of 
scared  but  expectant  Hollywood 
people,  tore  into  the  darkest  jungle, 
made  his  picture,  and  emerged  tri- 
umphantly carrying  the  cans  of  fin- 
ished film,  later  to  be  titled  "Trader 
Horn." 

He   boarded    ship    for   the   South 


Bob  Montgomery  and  Maureen  in 
"Hideout,"  above.  Below,  a  scene 
from  "Love  on  the  Run."  Woody 
had  the  most  harrowing  experience 
of    his    life    making    this    picture 


Seas  in  order  to  do  "The  Pagan"  and  "White  Shadows,"  and 
then  flew  casually  up  into  the  Polar  Circle  when  Metro  wanted 
"Eskimo"  finished  in  real  snow. 

CO  the  International  Adventurer's  Club  and  the  Explorer's 

Club  of  New  York  elected  him  to  membership.  Kentucky 
made  him  a  Colonel  and  the  Marines  commissioned  him  as 
Major.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  to-do  he  found  time  quietly  to 
turn  out  such  best-sellers  as  "Tarzan  the  Ape-Man,"  "Pent- 
house," "The  Prize-fighter  and  the  Lady,"  "Laughing  Boy," 
"Manhattan  Melodrama,"  "The  Thin  Man,"  "Hide-Out," 
"Forsaking  All  Others,"  "Naughty  Marietta"  and  "Rose 
Marie." 

The  trouble  is  he  won't  take  any  credit  for  them.  "Why 
should  I?"  he  asked  me  when  we  sat  talking,  after  lunch,  in 
his  wood-panelled  office.  "After  all — I  did  a  job  for  which  I 
was  paid.  I  took  excellent  stories  and  great  box-office  names 
and  put  them  together.  The  result  was  inevitable.  I  would 
have  had  to  be  a  pretty  punk  director  to  make  flops  out  of 
sure-fire  material  like  that." 

It  isn't  modesty.     He's  just  being  honest. 

"But  the  thing  is,"  I  pointed  out,  "you  aren't  a  punk  director. 
You're  one  of  the  best  in  Hollywood.  And  I  want  to  know  why. 
Maybe  the  studio  does  select  your  stories  for  you,  maybe  it 


does  assign   big  stars   to   the   roles, 
maybe  you  do  have,  from  the  very 
beginning,  the  component  parts  of  a 
good  motion  picture.    But  the  stories 
have  to  be  developed  and  the  stars 
directed  and  all  the  pieces  put  to- 
gether   correctly.      There    can't    be 
portions   that   drag,   there  can't   be 
any  scenes  done  with  such  melodrama  that  the  audiences  will 
laugh,  there  can't  be  any  stilted  acting.    The  gags  have  to  get 
a  laugh  and  the  love  scenes  a  sigh  and  the  dramatics  a  tear. 
All   of    which    is   your   job." 

He  leaned  back  in  his  leather  chair — very  tall  and  very 
tanned,  with  that  impression  of  lean  strength  which  always 
sits  about  him.  "Well,  first,"  he  began,  "the  producer  assigns 
a  story — " 

"After  you've  passed  on  it?"  I  interrupted. 

"Nothing  of  the  sort.  I  never  have  the  slightest  inkling 
of  what  my  next  picture  will  be  until  the  studio  calls  me  in  and 
hands  it  over.    Then  I  start  work  the  next  day." 

"Even  if  you  think  it's  lousy?" 

"Even  if  I  think  that,"  he  agreed  gravely.  "It's  their 
funeral,  not  mine.  I'll  do  the  best  I  can  with  it  and  they  can 
take  either  profits  or  losses — I'm  satisfied  with  the  salary  they 
give  me.  Naturally  I  hope  the  pictures  I  make  will  be  popular 
ones,  because  too  many  flops,  no  matter  whose  fault  they  are, 
will  hurt  me  and  my  reputation. 

"I've  only  suggested  one  story  in  my  entire  career,  and  that 
with  misgivings.  But  'The  Thin  Man,'  to  me,  was  such  a 
natural  I  couldn't  resist."  He  paused.  "Still,  I  think  1  was 
justified,"  he  added  seriously;  "It  made  an  awful  lot  of  money." 

He  lit  a  cigarette.  "I  refuse  even  to  read  anything  until 
it's  ready  for  the  story  department,"  he  said.  "Then,  of 
course,  I  sit  in  on  the  murder — and  I'm  no  silent  observer, 
either,  as  the  writing  boys  will  tell  you." 

They  did,  later.  Woody  Van  Dyke,  they  admitted,  is  no 
easy  guy  to  put  anything  over  on.  He  comes  into  the  con- 
ference rooms,  it  seems,  grinning  and  full  of  jovial  humor. 
And  the  humor  is  there,  and  the  grin,  until  the  first  sequence 
is  read  to  him.  "That  sounds  swell,"  he  says  amiably.  "  Mar- 
velous. Only  there  isn't  an  actor  in  Hollywood  who  could 
read  the  last  few  lines  without  looking  like  a  fool.  I  can't 
film  such  a  scene.  Can  you  see  Gable  with  a  black  eye,  and  all 
sweaty  from  fighting,  declaiming  a  speech  like  that?  It  may 
have  nice  alliteration  but — " 

Later  he  adds,  "I  think  if  you'll  just  have  him  say,  'Oh 
nuts' — why  that'll  do  the  trick  just  as  well."  Mildly  he  will 
explain  that  no  human  being  on  earth  could  leap  an  eighty- 
foot  chasm,  a  feat  called  for  in  the  present  script.  If  anyone 
argues,  a  circumstance  which  happens  often,  he  will  drop  the 
smile  and  rise  towering  over  the  table  and  roar  his  side  of  the 
question  until  he,  and  everybody  else,  is  out  of  breath. 

[  PLEASE  TURN   n>  PAGE  107  | 
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DI-A  I  RLV  ROBERTS,  the  curly  headed 
'-'newcomer  recently  starred  in  "China  Clip- 
per," is  quite  satisfied  to  have  had  all  her  bad 
luck  in  a  hunch  two  years  ago,  because  now 
she's  getting  all  the  breaks. 

Beverly  had  left  high  school  desiring  to  be- 
come an  actress.  She  studied  in  New  York  for 
six  months  with  Eva  LaGallienne.  Then,  armed 
\vitli  a  letter  to  a  Broadway  manager,  she 
started  hopefully  on  the  rounds.  She  managed 
to  get  bit  parts  in  eight  plays,  most'of  which 
closed  immediately.  Despite  the  gibes  of  her 
family,  who  were  opposed  to  her  stage  career 
and  refused  to  help  her,  she  determined  to  go  to 
England,  where  she  had  heard  a  play  was  open- 
ing. Borrowing  a  friend's  apartment,  she  put 
on  an  adaptation  of  the  famous  Harlem  "rent 
party"  and  her  friends,  though  none  too  flush 
themselves,  thereupon  contributed  $130.00, 
$100.00  of  which  she  spent  on  her  fare.  She 
arrived  in  London  with  $30.00.  Here  she  met 
another  disappointment  as  the  play  had  to  be 
rewritten  and  would  take  several  months.  She 
then  went  to  Paris,  where  she  had  a  friend,  only 
to  learn  that  the  friend  had  departed  for 
America  the  day  before.  In  desperate  straits, 
she  applied  for,  and  got,  a  job  singing  in  a  cafe 
for  five  francs  a  day  and  her  meals. 

This  is  where  her  climb  to  stardom  began. 

Beverly's  specialty  was  a  sort  of  "conversa- 
tional singing"  which  was  a  great  novelty  to 
the  patrons  of  the  cafe  and  she  became  very 
popular.  The  manager  of  a  New  York  night 
club  was  impressed  and  persuaded  her  to 
return  to  America.  Mildred  Weber,  Warners' 
talent  scout,  heard  her  singing  in  "The  House 
of  Lords,"  and  offered  her  a  screen  test.  It  was 
four  months  before  Beverly  heard  the  result, 
but  her  most  thrilling  moment  came  when  she 
received  a  telegram  from  Hollywood,  and  at 
once  stepped  into  "The  Singing  Kid"  with  Al 
Jolson.  Since  then  she  has  appeared  in  "Two 
Against  the  World,"  "Sons  O'  Guns"  and  is  at 
present  working  opposite  George  Brent  in 
"God's  Country  and  the  Woman,"  which  is 
being  filmed  in  Technicolor. 

This  bright  new  star  was  born  May  19,  1914, 
weighs  118  pounds,  is  five  feet  four  and  a  half 
inches  tall,  has  light  brown  hair  and  brown 
eyes. 

Carlene  Vaughan,  Roanoke,  Va. — Bar- 
bara Stanwyck  was  born  in  1907  and  has  blue 
eyes  and  chestnut  hair.  In  1932  she  adopted  a 
six-months-old  baby  boy  and  named  him 
Dion.  Harry  Richman  is  now  appearing  in  the 
revue  at  the  Hollywood  Restaurant  in  New 
York  City.  Ann  Sothern  was  born  on  Jan.  22, 
1911,  Alice  Faye  on  May  5,  1912,  Bett) 
Furness  on  Jan.  3,  1916,  Joan  Blondell  on  Aug. 
30,  1909,  Madeleine  Carroll  on  Feb  2<>,  1909, 
lean  Arthur  on  Oct.  17,  190S,  Merle  Oberon  on 
Feb.  19,  1911,  Dick  Powell  on  Nov.  11,  1904, 
and  Robert  Taylor  on  Aug.  5,  1911.  Allan 
lories  was  born  in  1908,  and  Frances  Langford 
in  1913. 

\n>  i  \ 1 1 > i  Si  MMERS,  Ik"',,  V  ^i  Melvyn 
Douglas,  who  gave  such  an  outstanding  per- 
formance as  John  Randolph,  Joan  Crawford's 
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The  ANSWER  MAN  is  a  librarian  of 
facts  concerning  screen  plays  and  per- 
sonalities. Your  questions  are  not  lim- 
ited, but  brevity  is  desirable.  Also. 
The  Answer  Man  must  reserve  the 
right  not  to  answer  questions  regard- 
ing contests  in  other  publications.  If 
you  wish  an  answer  direct,  please  en- 
close a  stamped,  self-addressed  en- 
velope.   Address  your  queries  to 

The   Answer   Man,   PHOTOPLAY 
1926  Broadway,  New  York,  New  York. 


Two  years  ago  Beverly  Rob- 
erts was  stranded  in  Paris, 
penniless.  Now  she's  a  star! 


love  in  "The  Gorgeous  Hussy,"  was  born  in 
Macon,  Georgia,  on  April  5,  1901.  He  mar- 
ried Helen  Gahagan,  the  actress,  in  1931  and 
they  have  one  son,  born  in  1933.  He  began  his 
theatrical  career  by  touring  the  middle  west  in 
stock  companies,  but  won  his  first  real  recogni- 
tion when  he  played  the  lead  in  "Tonight  or 
Never"  on  Broadway  opposite  his  future  wife. 
His  first  screen  appearance  was  in  "Prestige" 
with  Ann  Harding.  More  recently  he's  been  in 
"She  Married  Her  Boss"  with  Claudette  Col- 
bert, and  he's  now  working  at  Columba  in 
"Theodora  Goes  Wild." 

M.  Criffen,  Corona,  Calif. — Maurice 
Chevalier  is  mainly  taken  up  with  night  club 
and  stage  engagements  in  Paris  at  the  present 
time.  There  was  talk  of  his  doing  a  picture  for 
Alexander  Korda  in  England,  but  it  hasn't 
been  settled  definitely.  Jessie  Matthews, 
Britain's  No.  1  Dancing  Star,  was  born  in 
London  on  March  11,  1907.  She  is  five  feet 
four  inches  tall,  and  a  brunette  with  brown 
eyes  and  hair.  She  was  married  to  Henry 
Lytton,  Jr.,  but  they  were  divorced  and  she  is 
now  married  to  Sonnie  Hale  who  so  often 
appears  with  her.  She  comes  from  a  large 
family  who  sacrificed  many  of  their  comforts 
that  she  might  further  her  career,  and  her  first 
appearance  on  the  professional  stage  was  in 
1923  as  Gertrude  Lawrence's  understudy.  She 
is  under  contract  to  Gaumont-British  and  lives 
in  London.  Her  new  picture  is  "  Head  Over 
Heels." 

Jeanne  Worda,  Tucson,  Arizona-  Ruth 
Chatterton  was  born  in  New  York  City  on 
1  lecember  24,  1893.  She  i-  five  feet  four  and  a 
half  inches  tall,  weighs  112  pounds,  has  brown 
hair  and  grey  eyes.  She  was  starred  on  Broad- 
\.i\  at  seventeen  and  began  her  movie  career 
with  "Sins  of  the  lathers"  in  1928.  She  plays 
tin  piano  beautifully;  is  one  of  the  few  women 


pilots  in  the  country.  She  was  married  to 
Ralph  Forbes,  and  later  to  George  Brent,  both 
of  whom  she  divorced.  Her  brilliant  perform- 
ance in  "Dodsworth"  puts  her  back  into  com- 
petition with  the  top  actresses  of  the  screen. 

Katherine  Thompson,  Decatur,  III. — 
Ian  Hunter,  who  plays  the  other  man  in  "To 
Mary — With  Love,"  was  born  in  Cape  Town, 
South  Africa,  on  June  13,  1900.  He  is  six  feet 
tall,  and  has  brown  hair  and  grey  eyes.  He 
went  to  both  St.  Andrew's  College  in  Grahams- 
town,  S.  A.,  and  Aldenham  School  in  England; 
then  joined  the  British  Army  toward  the  end 
of  the  war.  He  had  quite  a  success  on  the 
English  stage  before  entering  the  movies.  His 
first  picture  in  America  was  "Syncopation"  in 
1929.  He  is  married  to  Casha  Pringle,  an 
actress,  and  they  have  two  children.  He  is 
under  contract  to  Warners,  and  will  play  op- 
posite Kay  Francis  in  "Stolen  Holiday." 

Marilyn  Myers,  Stamford,  Conn. — 
Simone  Simon,  the  piquant  little  French  star 
who  made  such  a  terrific  hit  in  "'Girl's  Dormi- 
tory," was  born  in  Marseilles.  France,  on  April 
23,  1914.  At  the  age  of  ten  she  was  taken  to 
the  Isle  of  Madagascar  by  her  mother,  and 
later  educated  at  a  dozen  schools  in  Berlin, 
Tunis  and  Paris.  She  intended  to  study 
sculpture,  was  persuaded  to  take  a  screen  test 
and  discovered  she  had  won  a  contract.  After 
playing  in  several  French  pictures,  she  was  seen 
by  a  Hollywood  talent  scout,  and  sign 
Darryl  /.anuck  in  August,  1935.  She  is  only 
five  feet  three  inches  tall,  weighs  114  pounds, 
and  has  reddish  brown  hair,  blue  eyes  and 
dimples.  Simone  hates  hats,  prefers  slacks  to 
dresses,  is  fond  of  perfume,  and  that  is  her  own 
real  name. 

B.  B.,  Oakland,  Calif. — I  think  the  above 
answers  all  your  questions  about  this  new  star. 
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ft  French... 

She's  Fascinating 

She's  Clever  about  Complexion  Care 


I  USE  ROUGE  AND  POWDER,"  says  this  fascinating  new  star. 
"But  I  always  remove  them  thoroughly  with  Lux  Toilet  Soap." 
Lux  Toilet  Soap  guards  against  Cosmetic  Skin  —  dullness, 
tiny  blemishes,  enlarged  pores.  That's  because  its  ACTIVE 
lather  goes  deep  into  the  pores,  carries  away  every  trace  of 
dirt,  dust,  stale  cosmetics. 

Keep/your  skin  lovely  with  Simone  Simon's  beauty  care, 
as  nine  out  of  10  screen  stars,  thousands  of  women  every- 
where, do.  Use  Lux  Toilet  Soap  before  you  put  on  fresh 
make-up,  ALWAYS  before  you  go  to  bed.  "Lovely,  smooth  skin 
is  the  way  to  win  romance  and  hold  it,"  says  Simone  Simon. 


SEE    HER    IN    20th    CENTURY-FOX'S    "LADIES    IN    LOVE" 


fashion 
letter 
for 
December 


By     KATHLEEN     H  O  W  A  R  D 


I  HAVE  just  returned  from  New  York  where 
I  acted  as  Commentator  at  the  Fashion 
Futures  showing  of  all  the  best  clothes  in 
the  American  and  Paris  markets.  The  great 
ballroom  of  the  Waldorf  was  packed  to  the 
doors  with  a  record  attendance  to  see  a  dress 
parade  that  lasted  two  hours  and  a  half.  I 
want  to  give  you  a  reflection  of  the  clothes  that 
we  showed  to  probably  the  most  critical 
audience  ever  assembled. 

First  there  was  a  display  of  Riviera  play 
clothes.  The  importance  of  plus  fours  was 
stressed  in  a  navy  blue  linen.  With  them  was 
a  jacket.  Plus  fours  for  women  are  new  and 
smart.  The  long  beach  coat,  lined  with  the 
red  and  white  cotton  of  the  bloomer  suit  shown 
under  it,  contrasted  with  the  pique  knee  length 
tunic  coat,  fitted  to  the  body.  For  more 
formal  wear  there  was  a  printed  chintz 
jacket,  bra  and  full  skirt,  with  shorts. 

A  new  shadi  of  turquoise  green  is  predicted 
to  be  in  for  a  run.  We  saw  it  in  the  classic 
slack  model,  but  with  a  smart  little  vest  in- 
stead of  a  blouse,  which  gave  it  a  new  look. 
Two  girls  in  red  and  white  calico  romper  suits 
were  adorable.  Short,  full  rompers  and  simple 
tops  characterized  these  twins.  A  novelty  was 
a  set  of  rubber  fins  for  swimming.  Two  were 
on  the  hands,  looking  like  great  flat  mittens, 
and  two  on  the  feet.  These  were  seen  at 
Cannes  and  rushed  over  to  us.  They  say  every 
spare  inch  of  material  is  to  be  cut  away  from 
swim  suits,  making  slim  young  figures  more 
attractive  than  ever. 

Next  we  showed  the  clothes  worn  by  the 
American  Lady  in  her  various  sport  ac- 
tivities. A  shooting  suit  in  brown  tweed  led 
off,  followed  by  a  swing  ulster  in  plaid  woolen. 
Then  a  red  suede  jacket  with  a  blue  suede  skirt 
for  skating,  a  red  suede  jacket  with  navy 
tweed  culottes  for  riding  a  bike,  a  classic  golf 
suit,  and  a  ski  and  snow  suit. 

We  varied  the  program  next  with  a  showing 
of  cosmetics.  Four  girls  stood  in  front  of  a 
great  screen  on  which,  as  I  mentioned  each  girl 
in  turn,  was  flashed  a  huge  closeup  of  her 
make-up,  in  color.  The  girl  in  olive  green,  a 
shade  which  is  often  called  hard  to  wear,  had 
called  (o  her  skin  aid  peach  powder,  bright 
rouge  and  lipstick,  brown  eye  shadow  with 
peacock  green  accent. 

Then  came  the  all  black  costume.  It  was 
given  brilliance  by  flesh  powder,  coral  rouge 
and  lipstick  and  royal  blue  eye  shadow. 
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Third  was  a  delicate  looking  girl, 
a  real  pale  gold  blonde.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  pale  go'd  lame  evening 
gown  which  gave  her  an  ethereal 
loveliness.  Her  foundation  powder 
was  eggshell,  her  rouge  and  lipstick 
salmon  rose,  her  eye  shadow  gold  and 
brown.  Her  plume  coiffure  swept  her 
fair  hair  to  the  top  of  her  head. 

Last  came  a  girl  in  one  of  the 
striking  color  combinations  of  the 
year,  a  turquoise  and  wine  hostess 
gown.  As  she  was  a  real  brunette  she 
had  chosen  an  apricot  foundation 
powder,  rouge  and  lipstick  of  smould- 
ering red,  eye  shadow  of  red  brown 
with  a  purple  accent. 

THEN  came  a  group  stressing  the 
'  importance  of  velvet  combined 
with  other  materials,  one  of  the  new 
notes  in  the  clothes  pictur  .  A 
long  coat  of  broadcloth  and  velvet, 
trimmed  with  Persian,  a  blue  tweed 
and  brown  velvet  suit,  a  four-piece 
black  wool  and  velvet  suit  and  an 
evening  gown  in  black  taffeta  with 
the  front  of  it,  in  its  entire  length, 
in  velvet.    Big  pink  roses  gave  it  color. 

Many  of  the  daytime  and  evening  clothes 
show  borders  this  season.  For  instance,  black 
broadcloth  dresses  and  coats  bordered  in  Per- 
sian lamb;  Princess  coats  of  black  bordered  in 
nutria,  black  crepe  afternoon  dresses  bordered 
in  sequins,  evening  gowns  of  crepe  with  beaded 
borders. 

The  hats  of  the  season  are  sheer  delights. 
A  lot  of  them  are  high,  for  with  the  new  flared 
silhouette  the  Cossack  dash  in  millinery  is 
logical.  Even  the  berets,  still  in  the  picture, 
did  odd  and  amusing  things  with  quills  and 
ostrich  clusters  to  give  them  height.  Off-the- 
face  peaked  caps,  the  peak  slanting  backwards, 
are  definite  leaders.  They  are  young  and  be- 
coming. Veils  are  often  added  for  formality 
in  the  dressier  type  of  hat.  If  there  is  a  brim 
on  them  it  is  of  an  assertive,  one-eyed  charac- 
ter, which  gives  a  dash  to  the  head  silhouette  in 
profile. 

Suits  have  taken  a  new  lease  on  life  by  get- 
ting away  from  the  classic  tailored  model, 
though  these,  of  course,  will  always  be  worn 
by  smart  women.  Plaid  suits  are  extremely 
young,  sometimes  combined  with  plain  mate- 
rial, say  for  the  jacket. 

There  was  a  group  of  luxury  gowns  in  the 
showing,  called  Pomp. and  Circumstance.  As 
I  said  from  the  stage,  there  comes  a  time  in  so 
many  women's  lives  when  they  have  to  pre- 
sent a  "million  dollar"  appearance  and  these 
clothes  were  planned  for  those  moments.  There 
was  Vionnet's  crushed  red  velvet  gown,  with 
a  wide  sweeping  skirt  and  a  black  lace  man- 
tilla. There  was  an  Edwardian  gown  of  white 
satin;  a  gown  of  green  velvet  over  which  was 
flung  a  gorgeous  purple  velvet  cape.     A  flash- 


ing black  evening  gown  was  a  mass  of  sequins, 
with  the  skirt  in  tiers,  which  took  off  the 
"vamp"  look  these  gowns  sometimes  have. 

The  group  of  evening  wraps,  called  on  the 
program  "Opening  Xight  Lobby"  aroused 
gasps  of  admiration.  First  came  the  sensation 
of  Paris,  Schiaparelli's  tweed  evening  coat  with 
the  brilliant  embroidered  lapels.  The  idea  she 
had  in  designing  them  was,  that  in  these 
troubled  times  one  wishes  to  appear  quietly 
dressed  in  the  streets,  in  Europe  at  least,  but 
that  when  one  arrives  in  the  privacy  of  a  home 
or  the  semi-privacy  of  an  evening  entertain- 
ment one  may  go  gorgeous.  Then  the  wearer 
folds  back  her  coat  lapels  and  shows  their 
scarlet  or  blue  and  gold  embroidery. 

Alix  has  made  a  tapestry  evening  coat  with  a 
circular  skirt  and  close  fitting  bodice.  She 
chose  real  upholstery  material  for  this  in  soft, 
becoming  colors.  There  were  two  youthful 
shorter  coats,  one  in  black  velvet,  shaped  like 
a  reefer,  one  in  black  velveteen  in  swagger  cut, 
with  stiffened  bengaline  facings  on  the  forward 
thrust  revers.  Of  course  Vionnet's  magnificent 
black  velvet  coat,  with  great  low-swung  gar- 
lands of  silver  fox  in  the  back,  caused  general 
admiration. 

Then  came  a  setting  which  showed,  when 
the  stage  curtains  were  drawn,  a  room  fur- 
nished with  glass  furniture.  I  told  the  audience 
that  people  who  live  in  glass  houses  may  now 
throw  an.ything  they  like,  for  this  new  glass  is 
unbreakable.  We  had  chairs,  tables  and  sofas 
made  of  it  and  against  that  background  showed 
a  group  of  hostess  gowns.  We  had  chosen  some 
of  flaming  red  in  chiffon  or  velvet,  for  it  is  a 
welcome  relief,  after  going  about  town  all  day 
in  sober  black  or  brown,  to  break  out  into  a  riot 
of  color  at  night.  For  the  woman  who  likes 
neutral  shades,  even  at  home  in  the  evening, 

[  PLEASE  TURN  TO  PAGE  99  ) 


Marjorie  Gateson  wears  a 
black  caracul  coat  cut  with 
the  new  swing  to  the  skirt, 
the  bodice  fitting  closely.  A 
wide  black  leather  belt  marks 
the  snug  waistline.  Black  vel- 
vet beret,  black  suede  pumps 
and     white     suede     pull-ons 
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LINES 
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Skin  faults  start  below 
surface  —  Cells,  glands, 
blood  vessels  under  your' 
skin.  When  they  fail,  un- 
der tissues  grow  thin  — 
the  outer  skin  folds  into 
lines!  Skin  faults  start! 


MlSS  Esther  Brooks,  much  admired  in  New  York  this  past 
winter,  eays:  "Pond's  Cold  Cream  takes  every  speck  of  dirt  out 
of  my  pores,  keeps  my  skin  cleat  of  blackheads/1 
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THOSE  mean  little  lines  that  creep  in 
around  your  eyes,  your  mouth  .  .  . 
You  are  only  25.  But  people  see  them — 
"She's  every  bit  of  thirty!" 

Or,  you  are  over  thirty  .  .  .  but  not  a 
sign  of  a  line.  And  everybody  takes  you 
for  years  younger  than  you  are — "Not  a 
day  over  20!" 

Do  you  know  what  those  same  little 
lines  say  to  a  dermatologist  ?  He  sees  right 
through  them  to  the  under  layers  of  your 
skin,  and  says:  "It's  the  under  tissues  at 
fault!" 

Keep  away  Blackheads,  Blemishes 
—with  Under  Skin  treatment 

Skin  faults  are  not  always  a  matter  of 
years.  Look  at  the  skin  diagram  above. 
Those  hundreds  of  tiny  cells,  glands,  fibres 
■under  your  skin  are  what  really  make  it 
clear  and  satiny — or  full  of  faults!  Once 
they  fail,  skin  faults  begin.  But  keep  them 
active — you  can,  with  Pond's  rousing 
"deep-skin"  treatment — and  your  skin 
blooms  fresh,  line-free,  as  in  your  teens. 

Pond's  Cold  Cream  contains  specially 
processed  oils  which  reach  deep  into  the 
pores.  It  floats  out  all  the  dirt,  make-up, 
skin  secretions  that  are  starting  to  clog. 
Already,  your  skin  looks  fresher! 

More  .  .  .  You  pat  this  perfectly  bal- 


anced cream  briskly  into  your  skin  .  .  . 
Start  the  circulation  pulsing,  oil  glands 
working  freely. 

Do  this  regularly — day  after  day.  Be- 
fore long,  cloggings  cease.  Pores  grow 
finer.  Blackheads,  blemishes  go  .  .  .  And 


those  myriads  of  little  fibres  strengthen! 
Your  skin  grows  firm  underneath  —  smooth, 
line-free  outside,  where  it  shows. 

Here's  the  simple  Pond's  way  to  win 
the  clear,  glowing  skin  that  never  tells 
of  birthdays.  Follow  this  treatment  day 
and  night. 

Two  things  to  remember 

Every  night,  cleanse  with  Pond's  Cold 
Cream.  Watch  it  bring  out  all  the  dirt, 
make-up,  secretions.  YV  ipe  it  all  off!  .  .  . 
Now  pat  in  more  cream  briskly.  Rouse 
that  failing  underskin.  Set  it  to  work  again 
—  for  that  smooth,  line-free  skin  you  want. 

Every  morning,  and  during  the  day,  re- 
peat this  treatment  with  Pond's  Cold 
Cream.  Your  skin  becomes  softer,  finer 
every  time.  Powder  goes  on  beautifully. 

Start  in  at  once.  The  coupon  below 
brings  you  a  special  9-treatment  tube  of 
Pond's  Cold  Cream. 


SPECIAL  9-TREATMENT  TUBE 

and  3  other  Pond's  Beauty  Aids 

POXD'S,  Dept.M-147,Clinton,  Conn.    Rush  special 
tube  of   Pond's  Cold    Cream,  enough   for  9 
merits,  with  generous   samples  of  1  other    Pond's 
Creams  ami  5  different  shades  of  Pond's  Face  Pow- 
der. I  enclose  lOfi  to  cover  postage  and    packing. 


Mrs.  Eugene  du  Pont  ill 

whose  fresh,  glowing  skin  just'radiates  youth  and 
beauty,  eays:  "Pond's  Cold  Cream  freshens  me  up 
right  away  ...  It  takes  away  that  tired  look  aud  makes 
'late-hour'  lines  fade  completely." 


Name- 
Street— 
City_ 


_State_ 


Copyright,  1936,  Pood's  Extract  Company 
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How  Norma  Shearer  Faces  the  Future 


IT  i~  an  amazing  and  incredible  story  of  a  pre- 
'sentiment  that  came  true,  a  psychic  demon- 
stration that  could  come  only  to  a  woman  who 
lived  so  closely  to  a  great  love  of  her  own  that 
she  sensed  a  great  tragedy  before  it  actually 
happened. 

I  in,  really,  with  Norma's  reluctance  to 

film  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  when  Irving  Thal- 
berg   fu  ■  1    the   classic   to   his  wife. 

Another  story  of  Shakespeare's  was  under  con- 
sideration at  the  time,  and  for  some  reason 
which  she  could  not  understand,  Norma  pre- 
ferred the  other,  less  tragic,  heroine  to  Juliet. 
When  she  made  her  first  test  for  the  immortal 
love  story,  the  famous  balcony  scene,  the  feel- 
ing was  even  stronger  upon  her.  But  Thalberg 
persisted.  He  overrode  every  objection  she 
uttered,  feeling  that  she  was  being  unduly 
modest  about  her  ability  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  world's  greatest  actresses  in  the 
most  tender  and  tragic  role  ever  written  for  a 
we/man. 

A  ND  Norma  could  not  make  him  under- 
'  ^ stand  any  other  reason.  She  could  hardly 
understand  her  feelings  herself.  In  time,  she 
set  them  down  as  foolish  and  groundless. 

As  the  picture  went  into  production,  and 
weeks  of  "rushes"  revealed  that  she  was  doing 
the  finest  work  of  her  career,  her  fears  were 
lulled,  temporarily.  It  was  developing  into 
such  a  great  production.  Long  before  it  was 
completed  everyone,  from  George  Cukor  to  the 
lowdiest  prop  boy  on  the  set,  knew  he  had  had 


[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  36  ] 

a  hand  in  the  making  of  a  picture  that  was  to 
write  screen  destiny.  Irving  Thalberg  was 
overjoyed.  And  because  he  was  so  happy, 
Norma  was  happy,  too.  Days,  weeks,  months 
of  painstaking  production  went  by,  and  finally 
the  picture  was  practically  completed.  Only 
one  more  sequence  remained,  the  "potion 
scene,"  the  most  gripping  and  by  far  the  most 
dramatic  in  the  story. 

That  day  everyone  was  barred  from  the  set, 
for  Norma  and  Cukor  and  Thalberg  knew 
that  this  was  the  final  test,  the  scene  upon 
which  Norma's  reputation  as  the  greatest  Juliet 
of  them  all,  was  hinged.  The  stage  was  so 
quiet  a  sigh  would  have  disturbed  the  silence. 
Rehearsalswere  over.  And  then  Norma  began 
to  speak  the  immortal  lines  of  a  girl's  fears  and 
doubts  and  mental  terror  of  death! 

CHE  spoke — and  suddenly  and  without  reason 
-^ — Norma  felt  in  her  heart  that  this  'was  the  last 
acting  she  would  ever  do!  It  was  as  though  a 
heavy  shadow  lay  on  her  heart,  bringing  its 
warning  of  sadness  and  misfortune.  Perhaps 
that  is  the  secret  that  lies  back  of  the  greatest 
piece  of  acting  the  screen  has  yet  reflected. 
The  camera  must  have  caught  something  of 
the  terror  that  was  tearing  at  Norma's  soul  and 
reflected  it  in  her  inspired  performance. 

Time  will  pass — and  even  wounds  of  the  soul 
must  heal  if  they  are  to  be  borne.  But  years 
will  pass  before  Norma  will  find  the  courage 
to  believe  that  her  career  did  not  end  with 
Irving  Thalberg's — forever.    Right  now  she  is 


sincerely  obsessed  with  the  conviction  that 
Fate  decreed  their  greatest  triumph  together 
should  be  the  last  for  both  of  them! 

And  so,  with  her  career  hanging  in  the  bal- 
ance, what  does  the  future  hold? 

Can  the  care  of  her  two  small  children,  Irv- 
ing Jr.  aged  five,  and  the  one-year-old  Kather- 
ine — still  too  young  for  educational  problems — 
fill  the  future  of  the  star  whose  blazing  talent 
earned  her  the  title  of  the  finest  dramatic 
actress  of  the  screen? 

Will  the  terrific  responsibilities  of  a  $5,000,- 
000  estate,  with  its  many  charities  begun  by 
Thalberg,  and  to  be  carried  on  by  Norma, 
divert  her  interests  from  the  artistic  to  the 
financial  world? 

By  the  terms  of  her  late  husband's  will  she 
becomes  the  largest  single  stockholder  in 
Loews  Inc.,  the  company  controlling  the 
destiny  of  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  Without 
active  participation  on  the  screen,  it  would 
be  possible  for  her  to  seek  a  new  career  as  a 
power  behind  the  throne  in  the  company  that 
formerly  starred  her. 

There  is  also  the  idea  of  a  year  of  travel,  of 
escape  from  memories,  in  new  places  and  new 
scenes.  This  has  been  suggested  to  her.  Many 
of  her  most  devoted  friends  have  urged  that  she 
leave  Hollywood  and  its  painful  memories  be- 
hind for  a  little  while. 

All  these  possibilities  have  been  whispered 
as  Norma's  future  plans.  But  the  real  truth  is 
far  less  complicated,  much  more  simple  and 
courageous. 


foigf>fr     >tf 


here  polly — i  want  you 
to  toy  eatlmg  this  yeast 
for  avjmile.  mrs.  ames     , 

saio  it  cleared 
jean's  Pimples 

RIGHT  OP,' 


J  WELL,  JEAM  CERTAIN! LY 
HAS   L.OVEL.V    SkTINl. 
DO  YOU  Tt-UMK  TWERES 
BEAl-l-y  A    CHANCE   R 
-r    FOR    ME  ? 


u 


it  sure  was  a  lucky  break  r 

LEARNED  ABOUT  TMOSE   YEAST 
CAKES   IN  TIME  .  THERE'S   NOT  A 
SINGLE    PIMPLE  LEFT.'    OM,    I  DO 

HOPE    JACK    WILL    LIKE   ME       < — 
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Is.  IORMA  is  not  leaving  Hollywood.  To  all 
'  ^arguments  she  answers  that  it  would  be 
folly  for  her  to  run  away — when  she  cannot 
run  away  from  herself.  And  she  has  added: 
"Why  should  I  run  away  from  the  memories 
of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life?"  She  is  not 
even  planning  to  leave  the  comfortable  but  un- 
pretentious home  her  husband  built  with  such 
glowing  dreams  of  the  happiness  they  would 
share  in  its  walls — the  home  where  she  came  as 
a  bride,  where  she  knew  her  greatest  joy  as  a 
wife  and  a  mother,  and  her  greatest  tragedy  in 
widowhood. 

She  plans  to  remain  in  this  house  by  the 
ocean,  in  the  very  rooms  she  shared  with  Irv- 
ing, surrounded  by  dozens  of  his  pictures,  be- 
cause the  devotion  he  poured  so  proudly  into 
the  sanctuary  of  their  home  has  given  it  roots 
that  can  never  be  shaken.  She  has  said, 
bravely :  "  I  want  my  children  to  grow  up  here 
in  the  home  their  father  planned  for  them." 
She  feels  it  is  impossible  for  little  Irving  and 
the  beautiful  baby,  Katherine,  to  remain  there 
and  not  be  influenced  by  the  presence  of  the 
man  who  left  so  much  of  himself  behind.  Each 
day  Norma  puts  fresh  flowers  before  his  pic- 
tures. Each  day  she  answers  as  tenderly  and 
bravely  as  she  can  the  children's  hurt  puzzle- 
ment over  their  father's  "absence." 

AT  the  immediate  moment  her  only  thought 
is  of  her  children.  She  deeply  believes  that 
only  her  personal  supervision  can  in  any  way 
compensate  for  their  great  loss,  particularly 
during  the  next  years  as  their  education  looms 
on  the  horizon.  Little  Irving,  in  particular, 
will  be  ready  for  his  first  schooling  next  year 
and  to  Norma  this  seems  a  time  frought  with 
difficulties  in  the  life  of  any  child,  especially  a 
little  boy  whose  very  wealth  and  position  has 


been  responsible  for  the  sheltered  life  he  has 
led,  with  so  few  contacts  with  other  children. 
She  wants  to  be  free  of  all  other  responsibilities 
so  she  may  shoulder  those  first  juvenile  hurdles 
with  him,  and  later,  to  face  them  with  her  small 
daughter. 

This  is  but  a  second  important  reason  why 
she  is  turning  away  from  all  pleas  that  she  re- 
sume her  own  career,  either  before  or  behind 
the  camera.  Just  as  acting  would  be  intoler- 
able to  her  in  her  present  frame  of  mind  and 
health,  she  also  shakes  her  head  without  in- 
terest to  the  proposal  of  interesting  herself  in  a 
new  field,  the  production  end  of  picture  making. 

NIORMA  has  only  one  desire  now — to  carry 
'  ^on  the  dreams  and  ideals  of  Irving  Thal- 
berg.  His  enormous  fortune  left  many  respon- 
sibilities. There  were  great  charities  close  to 
his  heart  that  have  become  sacred  duties  to 
Norma.  Until  they  are  completed  in  the  very- 
spirit  of  the  way  Thalberg  willed  them,  Norma 
will  have  time  for  nothing  else.  The  task  of 
directing  his  millions  into  the  channels  he  de- 
sired is  her  only  work  program  for  the  future! 

For  one  thing,  she  knew  better  than  anyone 
else  how  the  persecution  of  his  people  in  certain 
foreign  countries,  tore  at  Thalberg's  sympa- 
thetic heart.  More  than  two  years  ago  he  was 
responsible  for  bringing  all  his  relatives  away 
from  foreign  oppression  and  establishing  them 
in  homes  and  on  farms  in  America.  When  he 
died,  it  was  claimed  that  the  Jews  had  lost 
their  most  ardent  friend  and  greatest  power. 

But  Norma  is  taking  up  his  banner  where 
Irving  was  forced  to  drop  it.  One  of  the  few 
regular  visitors  at  her  home,  since  Thalberg's 
passing,  has  been  the  beloved  Rabbi  Magnin, 
devoted  family  friend,  the  man  who  married 
them  eight  years  ago,  and  the  chief  guide  of 


the  many  charities  supported  by  Irving's  mil- 
lions. Nor  were  they  confined  exclusively  to 
one  group,  or  one  faith.  There  is  not  a  local  or 
national  charity  worthy  of  its  name  thai 
found  an  appeal  to  Irving  Thalberg  unan- 
swered ! 

In  these  past  weeks.  Norma  has  tried  so 
hard  to  leave  no  stone  unturned,  no  desire  of 
his  unfulfilled.  Three  weeks  after  his  funeral 
irose  from  a  sick  bed  where  she  was  ill  with 
laryngitis  to  drive  to  the  studio  and  insist  that 
officials  go  on  with  plans  for  the  Los  Angeles 
premiere  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  She  begged 
they  go  ahead  with  the  premiere,  that  it  should 
not  be  called  off  in  honor  of  Irving's  memory. 

"I  know  how  much  he  wanted  this  brilliant 
first  night,"  she  told  them  with  conviction 
behind  the  emotion  in  her  voice.  "  I  know  how 
deeply  he  wanted  the  people  of  his  own  profes- 
sion to  see  the  picture  that  was  his  greatest  and 
proudest  production.  If  you  really  want  to 
honor  Irving  you  will  go  on  with  the  plans  as 
he  started  them.  That  would  have  been  his 
wish." 

A  ND  so  the  great  of  Hollywood  came  to  pay 
'  ^tribute  to  a  great  producer  and  a  great  star 
and  actress  in  what  may  be  the  last  appearance 
she  will  ever  make  on  the  screen. 

For,  now,  the  only  future  that  Norma  sees  is 
to  carry  on  alone. 

Perhaps  sometime  in  the  dim  future,  just  as 
surely  as  she  felt  her  career  had  come  to  an 
end  with  the  potion  scene  in  "Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  she  may  come  to  know  by  the  same 
source  that  Irving  would  want  her  to  take  up 
their  work,  continuing  the  inspiring  career 
they  built  together.  Only  then  can  the  screen 
hope  to  reclaim  its  gallant  first  lady  of  the 
drama! 


VPff-HEU  HATE  JHE  ON  SICHT^) 
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I-K-KWOW -BUT    I     1 
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THESE   OREADPUU    I 
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OM,  MUMS,    IT'S   JUST 
TOO  MEAN  TO  HAVE 
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YOU  OUGHT    TO    GET 
HER  SOME  FLElSCHMAMM'S 
VEAST.    THAT'S    WHAT  THE 
DOCTOR    PRESCRIBED 
FOR    JEAN.    IT  CLEARED 
HER  SKIN  UP  WONOEBPOLLY 


DON'T  1ET  ADOLESCENT  VltAPLBS 
MAKE  YOU  HATE  TO  BE  SEEN 


growth  takes  place.  The  entire  system 
is  disturbed.  The  skin  gets  extra  sen- 
sitive. Waste  poisons  in  the  blood 
irritate  this  sensitive  skin.  Then,  un- 
sightly pimples  pop  out. 

Fleischmann's   Yeast   clears   these 

.  .  skin  irritants  out  of  the 

/  -    a   -//  /  *  blood.  Then,  pimples  go! 

CtCWCsS   YftS  S/ZCtt       Eat  3  cakes  each  day, 

one  before  meals  — 

by  clearing  skin  irritants  ,    •  i  •«.«.!  <.   _ 

\    *   ._     ...      j  plain,  or  in  a  little  water 

out  of  the  blood  r  ..     ,.         . 
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PIMPLES  spoil  many  a  "date"— 
for  boys  as  well  as  girls — after  the 
start  of  adolescence,  from  about  13  to 
25  years  of  age,  or  even  longer. 

At   this   time,   important 
glands   develop   and   final 


On  the  Air  in  Hollywood 
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An  exceedingly  moving  moment  in  Radio 
Theater  came  last  month  with  the  heartfelt 
tribute  to  Irving  Thalberg  by  Cecil  B.  DeMille 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  that  Thalberg's 
sudden  and  unexpected  death  so  shocked 
Hollywood.  I  don't  know  how  it  sounded  over 
the  air,  but  there  wasn't  a  dry  eye  in  the 
theater. 

Which  brings  up  Norma  Shearer's  beautiful 


too  bad  they  don't  let  people  in  the  house  for 
final  rehearsal.  I  think  I  would  have  had  more 
confidence  if  I  had  been  able  to  get  an  audience 
reaction!"  Which  left  all  the  "protectors" 
feeling  pretty  silly. 

The  opening  of  the  Eddie  Cantor  Texaco 
show  was  a  high  spot  of  the  month.  Did 
you  see  those  huge  life  size  posters  of  Eddie 
lettered  "  I'll  be  with  you  Sunday  night  with 


Meet  the  new  Mayor  of  Texaco  Town!  He's  none  other  than  our  old  friend 
Eddie  Cantor,  snapped  with  four  of  his  five  daughters.  The  boy  is  Bobbie 
Breen,  sensational  child  singer,  whom  Eddie  called  his  adopted  son  on  the  air 


broadcast  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  with  its 
tragic  potion  scene,  for  Louella  Parsons  on 
Hollywood  Hotel — just  the  week  before 
real  tragedy  struck  at  Norma.  Irving  was 
vitally  interested  in  the  success  of  this.  He 
took  an  active  part  and  worked  almost  as  hard 
as  Norma  and  Ralph  Forbes,  who  played 
Romeo,  in  preparation  for  it.  He  was  present 
at  all  conferences  and  rehearsals — not  saying 
a  great  deal,  but  listening  quietly  and  putting 
in  his  potent  word  now  and  then.  He  was 
there  in  case  Norma  needed  him.  He  checked 
the  final  rehearsal  from  the  control  room,  but 
i  in  night  of  the  actual  broadcast  stayed  at  his 
desk  at  M-G-M  and  caught  the  show  over  the 
air,  telephoning  Norma  immediately  after- 
ward. 

I  EST  Norma  be  nervous  at  rehearsing  those 
"—deathless  and  poetic  scenes  in  front  of  an 
audience,  it  was  decided  to  bar  all  visitors 
from  rehearsal.  Accordingly,  without  telling 
Norma  about  this,  orders  were  given  that  the 
audience  which  usually  trickles  in  early,  be  not 
admitted  until  show  time.  Even  the  stage  was 
pretty  well  cleared  so  as  not  to  have  Norma 
embarrassed  or  harassed  in  any  way.  It 
was,  <>f  course,  a  gesture  toward  a  fine  actress 
of  the  cinema  who  might  not  be  as  accustomed  to 
audiences  as  an  actress  of  the  theater.  But  no 
<me  counted  on  the  fact  that  Norma  is  a  great 
trouper  despite  her  lack  of  actual  stage 
experience. 

Said  she,  as  the  rehearsal  ended,  "I  guess  it 
was  all  right,  but  do  you  know  I  think  it  is 


Texaco!"  that  the  gasoline  company  has  at 
their  various  service  stations?  Eddie  sent  one 
of  those  to  Ida,  his  wife,  in  New  York,  bribed 
a  bellhop  to  put  it  beside  the  dresser  in  her 


hotel  room  while  she  was  out.  It  was  lettered  as 
follows:  "I'll  be  with  you  every  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday, 
Saturday,  and  Sunday  nights  if  you'll  only 
come  home  to  me!"    She  came  home. 

Were  you  surprised  when  George  Burns 
refused  to  go  on  the  air  without  Gracie  Allen, 
who  was  compelled  to  cancel  because  of 
illness?  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
Gracie  and  George  have  never,  since  they 
made  their  first  professional  appearance  to- 
gether twelve  years  ago,  gone  on  a  program 
singly.  They  have  built  their  success  jointly 
and  anybody  who  thinks  one  will  go  on  without 
the  other  is  just  plumb  crazy.  It's  partly 
devotion,  partly  tradition  and  partly  smart 
show  business. 

P\ICK  Powell  and  Frances  Langford  were  sub- 
^stituted  at  the  very  last  moment  and  there 
was  such  a  rush  to  whip  a  script  into  shape 
that  it  was  dispatched  as  written,  page  by 
page,  to  the  rehearsal  hall.  Not  that  Dick 
minded  even  the  feverishness  of  it  for,  as  you 
may  remember,  when  he  had  laryngitis  last 
year  Gracie  and  George  substituted  for  him. 
It  was  then  that  Dick  sent  Gracie  a  huge 
bouquet  of  flowers  with  a  card  saying,  "I'll 
do  the  same  for  you  some  day."   Well,  he  did. 

The  excitement  attendant  upon  Dick's 
marriage  to  Joan  Blondell  kept  the  Hollywood 
Hotel  folks  in  pretty  much  of  a  dither — to  say 
nothing  of  Dick — those  last  two  California 
broadcasts  before  the  honeymoon.  Remember 
how  the  orchestra  plaj'ed  Mendelssohn's 
"Wedding  March"?  Dick  was  just  as  sur- 
prised as  you  to  hear  it.  He  blushed  too — the 
usually  so  poised  Mr.  Powell. 

I  wish  I  could  convey  to  you,  accurately, 
some  of  the  excitement  and  some  of  the 
tension  backstage  just  before  a  major  radio 
show  goes  on  the  air.  I've  been  backstage  on 
many  a  first  night  in  the  theater;  I've  sat 
through  some  difficult  takes  in  movie  studios, 


At  the  celebration  over  the  Lux  Radio  Theatre  on  Mickey  Mouse's  eighth 
birthday  are  (front  row)  Walt  Disney,  creator  of  both  Mickey  and  Donald  Duck, 
with  Carol  Ann  Beery.  (Back  row)  DeMille,  Clara  Kimball  Young,  Wallace 
Beery  (Carol  Ann's  father),  Marjorie  Rambeau,  Cecelia  Parker  and  Eric  Linden 
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but  there  is  no  feeling  quite  like  that  which 
prevails  before  a  coast-to-coast  radio  broad- 
cast. Why?  Well,  I  think  Don  Ameche,  who 
was  a  stage  actor  before  he  went  on  the  air, 
and  who  is  now  wading  knee  deep  in  pictures, 
explains  it  as  well  as  anyone  when  he  says: 

"You  can  falter  and  miss  cues  on  the  stage 
and  figure,  'well,  I'll  get  another  chance  to- 
morrow.' Even  on  a  theater  opening  night, 
when  the  critics  are  sitting  in  grim  judgment 
upon  you,  if  your  voice  breaks  you  have  the 
advantage  of  knowing  they  can  see  you,  can 
get  something  of  your  personality  through  the 
face  and  the  physical  actions.  If  you  blow  in 
your  lines  on  the  film  set,  the  director  yells 
'Cut!'  and  you  try  again.  All  that  happens 
is  that  the  scene  is  retaken.  But  on  the  air — 
out  goes  your  voice  to  millions  of  people  and 
you're  either  IT  or  you're  not.  There's  no 
chance  for  retakes,  no  chance  for  them  to  look 
at  you  in  the  flesh  and  see  that  you're  really  a 
nice  young  fellow.  They  judge  all  by  that 
voice  and  you  don't  dare  blow.  Radio  is  the 
fastest  thing  I  know,  and  there  is  always 
terrific  tension." 

Backstage  at  Camel  Caravan  the  night 
Bart  Marshall  and  Elizabeth  Allan  read  the 
play,  "Michael  and  Mary,"  I  found  this 
electric  tension.  Outwardly  no  one  appeared 
excited,  but  you  sensed  that  below  the  surface 
it  was  a  different  matter.  Actually,  there  was 
a  crap  game  going  on  in  one  dressing  room 
between  two  orchestra  players.  Rupert  Hughes 
was  standing  in  the  hall  reading  his  script  over 
to  himself,  while  Mr.  Marshall  and  Miss 
Allan  sat  in  seemingly  casual  conversation 
with  their  agent,  "Rosy"  Rosenstein.  They 
didn't  look  nervous,  but  you  felt  they  were  all 
just  waiting  for  the  minute  hand  of  the  clock 
to  reach  the  deadline  hour  of  5:.S0.  With  one 
of  those  rlice  smiles  of  his,  Marshall  told  me: 

"I  feel  as  if  I  were  going  out  on  the  stage  to 
do  a  fine  play  and  in  the  audience  was  a  very 
favorite  friend  of  mine  whom  I  wanted  to 
please  very  much — for  whom  I  wanted  to  do 
my  very  best.  It's  not  quite  like  the  feeling 
of  an  opening  night — it  is  something  a  little 
more  intimate,  but  so  important." 

DACKSTAGE  at  Hollywood  Hotel  at  the  zero 
uhour  just  before  the  broadcast,  players  gather 
in  the  theater  green  room  and  drink  cups  of 
hot  tea  and  coffee  brought  in  from  the  restau- 
rant across  the  street.  The  slightly  festive  note, 
which  serving  food  and  drinks  always  carries, 
is  dampened  by  the  knowledge  that  in  just  a 
few  minutes  they'll  be  on  the  air! 

The  night  of  the  "Valiant  is  the  Word  for 
Carrie"  broadcast,  I  found  Arline  Judge  look- 
ing terribly  smart  in  a  new  fall  outfit,  chatting 
casually  with  her  leading  man,  John  Howard; 
Isabel  Jewel,  the  old  meanie  villainess  of  the 
play,  sat  in  a  corner  and  concentrated  on  her 
script  and  frankly  admitted  she  was  about  the 
most  jittery  young  woman  this  side  of  Spain. 
Gladys  George,  who  has  been  a  trouper  from 
the  day  she  crawled  out  of  her  cradle,  was  very 
gay.  I  had  about  made  up  my  mind  that  here 
was  one  actress  whom  even  a  radio  broadcast 
didn't  phase,  when  someone  asked  her  a  ques- 
tion. "I  am  so  sorry,"  she  said,  " excuse  me  for 
not  talking  to  you  now.  Ask  me  later,  will  you? 
I  have  to  be  that  woman  Carrie  now.  In  fact,  I 
am  Came  and  I  don't  want  to  let  go  of  her  until 
the  broadcast  is  over." 

Yes,  radio  is  fast,  radio  is  exciting  and  the 
stars  are  finding  it  more  so  month  by  month. 
Scouting.the  radio  front  for  PHOTOPL.W  is 
fun  for  this  reporter,  too,  and  so  I  hope  to 
bring  you  some  more  glimpses  of  what  is 
going  on  backstage  in  the  microphone  sector 
of  our  movietown  again  next  month. 
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about  in  her  little  bed.    Emilie  he  admonishes  for  not  staying  in  her 
bed  at  night     Annette  gives  him  a  toothy  grin  and  Yvonne 
is  fast  asleep,  her  fists  clenched  above  her  head. 
Fade  Out,  and  Fade  In— Medium  Shot, 
Dr.  Luke's  Library 

There  is  a  fin-place  in  the  room.     Ken 
nedy,  wearing  a  hat,  is  seated  beside  the 
doctor.    Mary  is  in  the  background  at  a 
desk,  making  entries  in  a  ledger. 
Medium  Close  Shot — Mary  at  Desk 

Mary:   Do  you   realize  that  the 
ii  baby  you  delivered  this  af- 
ternoon, is  your  three  thousandth? 

Kennedy:  Three  thousand! 
That'll  give  Jim  Ogden  something 
to  brag  about.    (She  turns  to  Dr. 
Lake)  And  it  ought  to  give  you 
something  to  think  about. 

Dr.  Ll'ke:  I  know,  you  want 
me  to  think  about  my  retirement. 
What  would  I  do  if  I  retired?    I've 
forgotten  how  to  loaf.     And  how 
about  my  practice? 

Kennedy:   Forget  your  practice! 
Tony    will    be   here    the    first   of    the 
month.   You've  always  intended  to  turn 
your  practice  over  to  him.     Do  it  now. 
He's  finished  his  hospital  work  and  you  have 
everything  prepared  for  him  here.    There  isn't 
a  better  equipped  operating  room  in  the  world 
than  the  one  you  have  here.   If  that  nephew  of 
yours  can't  carry  on  with  all  this — . 

Dr.  Luke:  (suddenly  making  a  decision) 
Yery  well,  Katherine.  I  will  take  a  rest.  (He 
glances  <il  Mary  MacKcnzic,  who  has  been 
listening  eagerly.)  But  on  second  thought  I 
can't  go.     Mary  would  die  of  loneliness! 

Kennedy:  (Giving  Mary  an  understanding  glance)  I  think  we  can 
trust  Tony  to  take  care  of  that,  too. 

THE  scene  now  changes  to  a  hospital  in  Toronto,  where  Dr.  Sheridan 
'  and  Tony  (Robert  Kent)  discuss  Tony's  plans  to  go  to  Moosetown, 
to  tike  over  his  uncle's  practice.  Dr.  Sheridan,  who  has  been  both 
friend  an  1  benefactor  to  Tony,  draws  from  the  young  man  the  fact  that 
Tony  is  intereste  1  in  a  nurse  in  Dr.  Luke's  office  at  Moosetown.  Dr. 
Sheridan's  wife.  Gloria,  meets  the  two  men  in  the  reception  room  to 
remind  them  of  a  dinner  and  theater  engagement  she  has  with  her  hus- 
band. She  is  much  younger  than  Dr.  Sheridan,  and  from  the  way  she 
looks  at  Tony,  it  is  apparent  that  her  interest  in  him  is  decidedly  more- 


There  goes  that 
and  one  of  the 
its  trail.  Can  you 


than  mere  friendship.     When  her  husband  begs  off  from  the  social 

engagement,  Gloria  appropriates  Tony. 

That   young   man   is   obviously   uncomfortable; 

he   has   no   desire   to   become    entangled    with 

his  benefactor's  wife,  and  wishes  to  escape 

from  the  flirtation  into  which  she  has  drawn 

him. 

It  is  a  warm  summer  evening  when 

we  again  return  to  Moosetown.  where 

Dr.  Luke  and  his  friends  are  playing 

horseshoes.    The  newspaper  editor, 

Charles  Renard,  head  of  the  local 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  two 

other  men   are  with   Dr.   Luke. 

Asa  Wyatt,  father  of  the  Wyatt 

Quintuplets,  is  standing  near  the 

group  but  taking  no  part  in  the 

conversation.    The  others  ignore 

him  at  all  times.    While  they  are 

talking,    Xurse    Kennedy    joins 

them. 

Renard:  Maybe  you'll  help  us, 

Miss  Kennedy.  Now  that  Dr.  Luke 

has  brought  three  thousand  babies 

into  the  world  and  is  retiring,  we — I'm 

speaking  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 

— would  like  to  have  a  reunion  for  him. 

Kennedy:  A  reunion? 

Renard:  Yes,  a  reunion  of  all  the  babies  he's 
brought  into  the  world.  That  is,  all  we  can 
get.  Do  you  realize  that  besides  the  Quir 
there  are  many  other  famous  babies  on  Doc's 
list?  There's  Governor  Crandall,  Colonel  Wil- 
liams, Harry  Clay  Bright,  the  great  author,  and 
Janet  Fair,  the  movie  star. 

Kennedy:   (deflating  the  name)  Janet  Fair 
.  .  .  Oh,  yes,  Mamie  Hawkins.     Seems  to  me 
1  remember  the  little  lady.   .  .  . 

Renard:  But  think  of  it,  Miss  Kennedy!  A  reunion  where  the  Doc- 
tor's babies  from  all  parts  of  the  world  will  have  a  chance  to  see  his 
most  famous  babies,  the  Quintuplets. 

Eventually  Renard's  arguments  win  over  Dr.  Luke  to  the  plan. 
They  enthusiastically  shake  his  hand  and  walk  from  the  scene,  leaving 
Asa  Wyatt  standing  there.  Jim  Ogden,  whose  baby  made  the  3.000th, 
and  who  is  secretly  chagrined  because  he  had  hoped  for  sextuplets, 
comes  into  the  scene  to  join  Asa. 

Asa  picks  up  a  horseshoe  and  tosses  it  carelessly  toward  the  peg. 
It's  a  ringer.  Asa  follows  with  three  more  ringers.  Gloomily,  Ogden 
watches  the  performance 


rubber  fish  again, 
babies  is  right  on 
guess  which  one? 
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Riding  high,  wide  and  handsome  on  location  in  their  own 
back  yard.  The  climax  of  the  "Reunion"  of  the  Doctor's 
babies  is  the  procession  of  pony  carts,  a  Quint  in  each  one 


The  Quints'  contract  calls  for  one  hour's  work  a  day  and 
no  special  stunting  beyond  what  they  themselves  see  fit 
to  do.    This  scene  could  be  called  "Kittens  on  the  Keys" 
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Ogden:  You  never  miss,  do  you,  Asa? 

In  all  corners  of  the  world,  now,  we  find  peo- 
ple reading  invitations  to  the  reunion — a  steel- 
worker  reads  his  letter  high  above  the  street;  a 
nun,  a  convict  in  jail,  a  clerk  in  Venezuela,  a 
governor  in  a  capitol  of  one  of  the  States,  all 
read  their  invitations. 

The  Governor  is  a  handsome  man  of  about 
forty,  who  has  a  habit  of  constantly  pushing 
his  hair  back  from  his  forehead  with  his  hand. 
He  signs  a  bill  abolishing  child  labor,  as  he  sits 
in  his  library  at  home,  and  pauses  as  the  act 
reminds  him  that  he  and  his  wife  are  childless. 
He  and  his  wife  discuss  adopting  a  child.  Gov- 
ernor Crandall  is  thoughtful  for  a  moment,  and 
then  points  out  that  adopting  a  child  might  be 
dangerous;  his  political  enemies  might  even  go 
so  far  as  to  say  it  was  a  child  that  belonged  to 
his  past.  As  Crandall  darts  a  quick  look  at 
his  wife,  we  gather  that  he,  indeed,  has  a  past. 

The  governor's  invitation  to  the  reunion 
comes  up,  and  he  says  he  would  like  to  go.  He 
hasn't  been  north  since  he  went  to  Moosetown 
on  a  fishing  trip  some  eleven  years  ago.  The 
governor  and  his  wife  decide  to  attend  the 
reunion. 

Next  we  encounter  Janet  Fair,  a  woman  of 
thirty  whose  beautiful  features  are  marred  by 
the  strain  of  continual  disappointment  and 
failure  in  her  picture  career.  She  is  broke,  and 
is  selling  some  of  her  clothes  to  get  money. 

Janet  has  a  chance  in  a  New  York  show  but 
she  must  pay  her  own  transportation.  Her 
agent  suggests  she  stop  in  Moosetown  for  the 
reunion,  for  sake  of  the  publicity.  Janet  hocks 
her  last  diamond  to  go. 

Back  in  Moosetown,  the  streets  are  beflagged 
with  pennants,  and  the  entire  town  is  busy  with 
the  influx  of  visitors  to  the  reunion  of  Dr. 
Luke's  babies. 
Medium  Long  Shot — Quints'  Playground 

A  CIRCULAR  passageway  around  the  play- 
'  ^  ground  is  screened  with  a  fine  wire  mesh 
to  protect  the  Quints  from  the  thousands  of 
visitors.  The  playground  itself  is  an  oval  grass 
plot,  a  miniature  paddling  pool,  and  a  circular 
concrete  pit  filled  with  sand.  There  is  a  private 
dressing  room  for  the  quints  and  a  special  store- 
room for  their  toys.  People  are  watching  the 
Quints  in  their  pool,  and  are  walking  slowly 
along  the  passageway  which  is  covered  with 
felt  and  layers  of  cork  to  avoid  the  noise  of 
footsteps. 

Four  of  the  babies  (in  bathing  suits)  are  play- 
ing in  the  pool.  Standing  by  the  pool  are  Dr. 
Luke,  Kennedy,  and  Mary  (in  street  clothes). 
The  babies  line  up  and  look  each  other  over. 

The  four  babies  go  to  the  dressing  room.  One 
of  them  opens  the  door  and  they  look  in.  The 
fifth  baby  has  a  big  powder  puff  and  is  dusting 
herself  with  powder. 

The  five  babies  run  back  to  the  pool  and  con- 
tinue play.  They  have  a  rubber  fish  which  is 
oiled  so  it  will  leap  out  of  their  hands  when 
they  try  to  hold  it.  One  has  a  water  toy  which 
squirts  water  when  pressed. 

Close  Shot — Dr.  Luke  and  Mary 

Mary:  (nervously)  Do  you  think  he'll  have 
changed  much? 

Dr.  Luke:  Can't  you  tell  from  his  letters? 

Mary:  Tony  isn't  much  of  a  letter  writer. 

Dr.  Luke:  Now  listen,  my  dear,  if  you're 
going  to  marry  a  doctor  you  must  be  prepared 
for  a  lifetime  of  making  allowances. 

Dr.  Luke  kneels  beside  the  pool.  One  of  the 
babies  splashes  water  over  him.  As  he  laugh- 
ingly gets  to  his  feet,  Tony  barges  into  the 
scene. 

"Gee,  it's  great  to  see  you!"  cries  Tony. 
"And  good  old  Kennedy,  my  favorite  nurse." 
He  takes  one  hand  from  his  uncle's  shoulder 


and  extends  it  to  Kennedy.  I  lis  eyes  then  fall 
on  the  Quints  in  the  pool.  "And  have  they 
grown  since  I  saw  them  last!"  he  exclaims. 

Mary:  Hello,  Tony. 

Tony:  Why,  Mary.  I  didn't  know  you  were 
here.  (He  takes  hold  of  both  her  arms.)  Why 
didn't  you  tell  me?  (NOTE:  throughout  the 
scene  between  Tony  and  Mary  there  is  a  sort 
of  restraint  in  his  attitude,  a  feeling  of  guilt, 
that  is  apparent.) 

That  evening  Mary  and  Tony  are  with  Dr. 
Luke  in  his  home  when  the  telephone  rings. 
It  is  a  long  distance  call  from  Toronto. 

Dr.  Luke:  {into  phone — with  puzzled  frown) 
What?  .  .  You  must  have  the  wrong  num- 
ber, Madame  .  .  .  (then  with  a  chuckle),  no 
woman  ever  stayed  awake  all  night  thinking 
of  me.  (Chuckling  over  his  little  joke,  a  sudden 
thought  occurs  to  him.  His  face  sobers)  Oh,  I 
guess  this  is  for  you,  Tony. 


Rusty  breaks  through  the  mob  to  grab  the 
Governor's  grips.  He  gets  into  a  fight  with 
competing  kids.  The  Governor  watches  the 
brawl,  rooting  excitedly  for  Rusty.  The  red- 
head emerges  victorious  but  bruised,  and  the 
Governor  takes  him  along  with  his  party  to 
Dr.  Luke's  to  see  that  Rusty  is  bandaged. 

Visitors  throng  the  grounds  of  Dr.  Luke's 
home.  Governor  Crandall  and  his  wife  arrive 
with  Rusty,  who  has  won  CrandalPs  admira- 
tion for  his  gameness.  Dr.  Luke  explains  that 
Rusty  is  a  nameless  foundling. 

Dr.  Luke  and  Crandall,  alone  for  a  moment, 
recall  their  fishing  trip. 

Crandall:  That  was  eleven  years  ago.  Guess 
you  don't  have  much  time  for  fishing  nowadays. 

Dr.  Luke:  Oh,  once  in  awhile  Rusty  digs  up 
a  can  of  bait  and  we  go  over  to  the  lake. 

Crandall:  (as  he  brushes  his  hair  back  with 
characteristic  motion)  You  know,  Doc,  that  boy 


The  Hollywood  news  photographers  are  going  to  have  a  ball  next  month  at 
the  Biltmore  Bowl.  But  there'll  be  no  pictures  taken — not  if  Shirley  Temple 
has  anything  to  say  about  it.    It  looks  like  a  dead  letter  day  for  the  boys! 


Tony:  (flustered)  Thanks. 

As  Dr.  Luke  exits  from  scene,  he  looks  re- 
gretfully toward  Mary.  The  conversation  over 
the  phone  tells  all  too  plainly  that  Tony  is  in- 
volved in  a  romance. 

Close  Shot — Mary 

Her  eyes  are  filled  with  tears  which  she  is 
fighting  to  check.  Dr.  Luke  comes  into  the 
scene.  He  doubles  up  his  fist  and  bumps  her 
lightly  under  the  chin,  forcing  her  "head  up." 
Mary  smiles  at  him  bravely. 

Mrs.  Sheridan  tells  Tony  that  she  has  a  big 
surprise  for  him;  she  and  her  husband  are  com- 
ing to  the  reunion. 

Nexl  day  Janet  Fair  and  Governor  and 
Mrs.  Crandall  arrive  by  steamboat.  Charles 
Renard,  heading  a  committee  of  welcome,  is 
recognized  by  Janet  and  she  kisses  him. 

Janet:  (as  he  shows  embarrassment)  What's 
the  matter,  Charlie — afraid  your  wife  will  ob- 
ject? 

Renard:  (with  a  gulp)  I've  never  married, 
Mamie     1  mean — 

J  \\i  i  :  Call  me  Mamie.     I  like  it. 

The  inflection  of  Renard's  voice  makes  it 
evident  that  he  has  long  pined  with  love  for  the 
illustrious  Janet  fair,  whose  decline  in  pictures 
is  unknown  to  him. 

\  Janet  moves  through  the  crush,  the  crook 
who  broke  jail  to  come  to  the  reunion  cannot 
resist  temptation;  lie  steals  thi'  pneketbook 
containing  Janet's  last  eleven  dollars. 


interests  me.    How  old  is  he? 

Dr.  Luke's  expression  shows  a  light  of  cun- 
ning. He  deliberately  leads  Crandall  to  believe 
that  Rusty  has  more  than  a  casual  connection 
with  Crandall's  fishing  trip  some  eleven  years 
back. 

The  arrival  of  the  Sheridans  interrupts  this 
conversation  and  Dr.  Luke  rushes  to  welcome 
them.  Tony  and  Mary  come  out  as  Gloria 
Sheridan  has  started  in  search  of  Tony.  Mary, 
noting  the  glances  exchanged  between  Tony 
and  Gloria,  acknowledges  the  introduction 
coldly.  Gloria  appropriates  Tony,  saying  he 
must  show  her  the  sights. 

Out  of  hearing  of  the  others,  Gloria  tells 
Tony  she  is  leaving  her  husband. 

Mrs.  Sheridan:  I'm  going  to  get  a  divorce, 
and  then  you  and  I — 

Tony:  Are  you  sure  you  want  to  leave  your 
husband? 

TONY  is  boyishly  unequal  to  the  situation. 
'  He  wants  to  tell  her  to  go  roll  a  hoop,  but 
his  inexperience  ties  his  tongue. 

Tony  tries  to  argue  her  out  of  it  by  remind- 
ing Gloria  of  her  husband's  devotion,  but  Mrs. 
Sheridan  is  adamant.  Dr.  Luke  enters  and  the 
couple's  conversation  ends.    Gloria  exits. 

Dr.  Luke:  So  she's  the  woman.     The  wife 
of  your  benefactor.     I  In  wife  of  the  man  who — 
loiiy  is  contrite  and   says   he  loves  Mary, 
but  insists  he  cannot  let  Gloria  down. 


Meanwhile  Governor  Crandall,  moving 
through  the  crowd  in  search  of  Rusty,  encoun- 
ters Asa  Wyatt.  Asa  makes  himself  known  as 
the  father  of  the  Quints. 

Humorously,  Crandall  asks  for  his  auto- 
graph. Wyatt,  quite  pleased,  signs  the  auto- 
graph with  an  expansive  gesture  as  if  to  say: 
"Think  nothing  of  it — but  I  usually  get  a 
quarter  for  signing  those." 

Dr.  Luke  has  a  talk  with  Sheridan  and  is 
told  that  Gloria  is  going  to  leave  her  husband. 
He  covers  up  for  Tony  but  makes  up  his  mind 
to  do  something  about  it.  Seeking  out  Gloria. 
he  tries  to  persuade  her  to  give  up  Tony,  ex- 
plaining that  Tony  loves  Mary  MacKenzie. 
She  refuses  to  believe  this  and  goes  to  her  hus- 
band's room  to  bring  the  entire  affair  out  into 
the  open. 

Dr.  Luke,  seeing  that  steps  must  be  taken 
at  once  before  Dr.  Sheridan  arrives,  gets  Mary 
into  the  next  room,  with  Tony. 

Knowing  that  Gloria  is  listening,  Dr.  Luke 
carries  on  a  conversation  in  a  loud  voice,  prod- 
ding the  young  couple  until  finally — 

P\R.  LUKE:  (to  Tony)  Are  you  going  to  ex- 
^  plain  how  an  older  woman  made  a  fool  of  you 
and  you're  going  to  try  to  remedy  it  by  making 
a  bigger  fool  of  yourself? 

Close  Shot — Tony 

Tony:  (angered  at  the  picture  Dr.  Luke  is 
drawing)  Yes — I'm  going  to  tell  her  just  that! 

At  this  point  there  is  a  heavy  crash  from  the 
adjoining  room,  as  if  somebody  had  thrown 
something.  Mary  and  Tony  are  startled  by 
the  sound.    "What's  that?"  cries  Mary. 

Dr.  Luke:  (with  beatific  smile)  Who  knows? 
People  are  running  all  over  the  place.  Well, 
I'll  leave  you  two  alone  now.  (exits)  Whew! 
(mopping  his  broiv)  What  a  reunion! 

Bumping  into  Rusty,  who  has  been  ignored 
at  the  picnic  tables  and  has  no  place  to  sit,  Dr. 
Luke  concocts  another  plot.  He  sees  Governor 
Crandall  nearby,  and  notes  how  Crandall 
brushes  his  hair  back. 

Dr.  Luke:  (to  Rusty)  You  know,  Rusty,  if 
you  were  to  brush  your  hair  back  with  your 
hand  every  time  you  thought  of  it,  it  might 
learn  to  stay  up  there  after  awhile. 

Rusty  adopts  the  suggestion  eagerly.  He 
soon  has  learned,  under  coaching,  to  brush  his 
hair  just  as  Crandall  does. 

During  the  picnic  lunch  Crandall  begins  to 
notice  Rusty's  mannerism.  It  works  on  him, 
slowly.  Finally  he  asks  Dr.  Luke  if  there  are 
a  lot  of  formalities  to  go  through  in  Canada  in 
adopting  a  child.  Dr.  Luke  sees  that  he  has 
won  another  victory. 

As  this  goes  on,  Sir  Basil  has  been  making  a 
long-winded  speech  of  introduction,  to  which 
Asa  Wyatt  listens  with  great  interest.  He  sus- 
pects Sir  Basil  is  about  to  introduce  him,  and 
gets  ready. 

Sir  Basil:  And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  should  like  to  introduce  another  gentleman 
who  has  done  marvelous  work  in  his  own  par- 
ticular field. 

A  little  diffidently,  Asa  starts  to  rise. 

Sir  Basil:  Our  most  distinguished  baby 
from  across  the  border,  Governor  Philip  G. 
Crandall. 

Asa  sags  slowly  back  into  his  chair. 

During  the  meal  Janet  gets  a  telegram  telling 
her  the  Xew  York  stage  play  is  off— they  want 
a  younger  woman.  She  leaves,  desperate,  and 
goes  to  her  room. 

Now  the  climax  to  the  dinner  arrives  in  the 
form  of  a  procession  of  pony  carts,  each 
containing  one  of  the  Quints.  They  are  driven 
into  a  fenced-ofi  space  and  the  crowd  presses 
forward  eagerly.  Wyatt  is  trying  to  push 
through  to  see  the  Quints,  but  has  no  success 
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In  January  Photoplay 
JIMMY    STEWART 

— than  whom  there  is  no  whomer  when 
it  comes  to  stepping  out  with  Holly- 
wood's beauties,  gives  you  the  low-down 
on  how  to  treat  them.  How  to  meet 
them  in  the  first  place;  and  how  to 
provide  the  kind  of  entertainment  that 
makes  them  want  you  to  call  again. 

Don't  miss  this  riotous  tale — replete 
with  sound  advice  for  beaux  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes.    Its  title  is: 

RULES  FOR  DATING 
MILLION   DOLLAR   DARLINGS 


At  this  moment  a  servant  rushes  out  of  the 
house,  calling  for  Dr.  Luke,  who  is  at  the  mo- 
ment talking  to  Dr.  Sheridan. 

Dr.  Sheridan:  Forget  everything  I  told  you, 
John.  You  were  right — it  was  just  my  dis- 
torted imagination.  Gloria  and  I  are  going 
abroad  for  a  second  honeymoon. 

Sheridan  and  his  wife  leave,  and  Dr.  Luke 
finds  Tony  watching  the  Quints.  He  breaks 
the  good  news  that  he  is  free  of  Gloria. 

Dr.  Luke's  housekeeper  pushes  her  way 
through  the  crowd.  She  hurries  him  into  the 
house  to  find  Janet  Fair,  unconscious  on  her 
bed,  a  revolver  beside  her. 

Tony  takes  charge  with  expert  authority, 
and  decides  to  operate  at  once.  Mary  hurries 
to  get  the  operating  room  ready.  Dr.  Luke 
proudly  watches  the  young  man  reacting  to 
this  emergency.  He  knows  now  that  Tony 
can  safely  handle  his  practice.  Dr.  Luke  goes 
out  to  bid  farewell  to  his  departing  guests. 

Dr.  Luke  and  Charles  Renard  return  to  the 
house  and  there  Tony  comes  out  to  say  that 
Janet  Fair  will  live — if  given  something  to  live 
for. 

Dr.  Luke:  {to  Renard)  You've  always  loved 
Mamie,  haven't  you? 

Renard:  {brokenly)  Always.  Could  I  go  in 
and  sit  by  her? 

Tony:  Yes,  sit  by  her.  Let  her  see  you  when 
she  wakes  up. 

Renard  goes  in  to  be  with  Janet,  and  is  there 
when  she  wakens.  He  kisses  her  devotedly, 
and  she  smiles. 

PjR.  LUKE  is  summoned  by  his  servant.  A 
'-'worried  man  paces  the  floor.  Excitedly 
he  grabs  the  Doctor's  arm. 

Dr.  Luke:  You  don't  want  me — you  want 
the  new  doc.    Tony! 

Tony  hurries  out  with  his  bag.  Mary  fol- 
lows. 

Mary:  Don't  you  want  me? 

Tony:  {gasping  with  eagerness)  Do  I  want 
you? 

Jake:  {agonized)  Please,  doc,  hurry! — 

Tony  grabs  Mary  by  the  hand  and  they  rush 
out  of  the  scene. 

As  Dr.  Luke  sees  Tony  and  Mary  drive  off, 
he  gets  a  glimpse  of  Governor  Crandall  and  his 
wife  in  an  open  car,  with  Rusty  between  them. 
They  wave. 

Asa  Wyatt  comes  into  the  scene. 

Asa:  Baby  comin'  to  Jake's  house? 

Dr.  Luke:  Yes,  and  do  you  want  me  to  let 
you  in  on  a  secret?  {his  mood  is  happy  as  he 
plays  a  little  joke.) 

Asa:  What? 

Dr.  Luke:  {very  seriously)  I  think  Jake's 
wife  is  going  to  have  six  this  time  .  .  .  there's 
every  indication — 

But  Asa  Wyatt  is  no  longer  there  to  listen. 
In  wild-eyed  panic  he  dashes  out  of  the  scene. 


..Says  ROSALIND  RUSSELL 
enchanting  M-G-M  screen  star 

HOMES  begin  in  hope  chests.  So,  be  sure 
you  choose  one  that  gives  absolute  moth 
protection.  Lane  is  the  only  cedar  chest  that  is 
factory-tested  for  aroma-tightness.  It  has  a 
special  patented  inside  finish  that  evens  aroma 
flow  and  prevents  the  interior  from  becoming 
oily  or  sticky.  As  proof  of  positive  moth  pro- 
tection, you  get  with  this  modern  chest  a  moth 
insurance  policy,  free.  See  the  glorious  new 
Lane  models  with  superbly  finished  hardwood 
exteriors  now  at  your  Lane  dealer's  store. 
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piece.  Hank  grabbed  his  camera  as  he  saw 
Hitler  arrive  in  full  pomp  and  glory,  and  went 
to  work.  While  the  crowd  was  giving  the 
Nazi  salute,  there  was  Hank,  "panning"  the 
camera  to  follow  the  Dictator's  progress  while 
all  about  him  the  Germans  were  giving  him 
reproving  looks  for  not  standing  at  attention. 

The  games,  all  too  suddenly,  were  over. 
Hank  still  had  a  week  or  so  before  returning 
to  England.  A  holiday  spirit  was  in  the  air. 
Why  not,  the  three  of  them  asked  almost 
unanimously,  drive  to  Munich  and  see  the 
sights? 

After  all,  Frances  had  her  car,  and  Henry 
could  drive  the  two  girls.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  Hank  was  not  at  all  backward 
about  accepting.  Two  beautiful  young 
women,  the  open  road,  the  adventurous  thrill 
of  gypsying  through  a  strange  land.  Daniel  J. 
Cupid  distinctly  had  his  eye  on  the  situation. 

"THAT  trip  to  Munich  was   grand,"   Hank 

'  says  now,  a  faraway  look  in  his  eyes. 
"Traveling  by  car,  we  could  see  all  the  quaint 
little  villages,  the  ancient  castles  and  churches. 
And  at  Munich  a  friend  in  the  picture  business 
sold  us  all  on  flying  to  Budapest.  There  he 
had  a  pal  who  would  really  show  us  the  town. 
We'd  see  everything  the  tourists  miss. 
.  "So  we  grabbed  a  plane,  and  there  we  were. 
Strangers  who  couldn't  speak  two  words  of  the 
language,  but  having  a  grand  time.  In  fact, 
it's  more  fun  if  you  don't  know  the  language, 
because  then  you  can  make  signs.  I  decided 
here  was  a  real  test  to  see  if  I  was  an  actor. 
If  they  undertood  my  pantomime,  there  was 
the  proof. 

"There  are  three  buttons  in  your  hotel 
room,  one  for  maid,  one  for  valet,  one  for 
waiter.  All  you  do  is  push  a  button  and  pray 
it's  the  right  one. 

"1  rang  for  the  waiter.  When  he  arrived 
I  held  up  an  imaginary  orange,  cut  it  in  two, 
squeezed  it,  filled  a  big  glass  full  of  the  juice. 
He  departed  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  back 
with  a  towering  glass  of  orange  juice.  I  was  a 
success! 

"Frances  and  Fay  had  a  different  system. 
It  consisted  of  pronouncing  their  order  in 
very  loud,  very  precise  English.  I  could  hear 
lear  down  the  hall,  phoning  for  hot 
water.  HOT,  Wat-TER.  HOT  WAT-TER. 
They  didn't  need  the  room  phone.  The 
waiter  could  hear  them  without  it.  It  was 
definitely  not  a  success.  I  showed  them  my 
pantomime  system.  They  not  only  got  the 
hot  water  but  tea  and  a  teapot  when  I  finished 
my  act. 

"The  hot  water  reminded  Frances  that  I 
must  try  the  baths.  Surely  1  wouldn't  come 
all  the  way  to  Budapest  without  trying  the 
baths!  So  I  sallied  forth,  with  written  direc- 
tions clutched  in  my  hand.  These  landed  me 
at  the  door  of  the  baths,  all  right  —  from 
in  1  was  on  my  own. 

"First  they  took  away  my  clothes  and  gave 
me  a  towel.  I  said  farewell  to  my  pants 
with  some  misgivings.  Then  I  started  out 
through  the  dismal  catacombs  of  that  ancient 
ruin.  Pretty  soon  1  wandered  into  a  huge 
vaulted  room  where  there  was  a  big  pool. 
Will,  this  was  simple.  Here  I  was  at  the 
baths!  So  1  tossed  aside  my  towel  and 
Stepped  in.  1  think  I  hit  the  ceiling.  I  came 
out  so  fast.     Hot  water?    Jiminy!    Well,  this 
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couldn't  be  right.  Then  I  noticed  four  small 
pools  in  the  corners,  and  saw  a  man  soaking 
in  one.  I  tried  each  pool  with  my  toe  and 
where  the  man  was  soaking  the  water  was 
just  about  right.  I  got  in  up  to  my  neck. 
When  he  got  out,  I  did  too. 

"The  massage,  they  had  told  me,  was  the 
important  part  of  taking  the  baths,  so  next  I 
set  out  to  find  the  massage.  I  wandered 
through  corridors  and  finally  into  a  room. 
There  a  man  grabbed  me  and  gave  me  a 
pedicure.  Seems  I  had  missed  the  masseurs 
altogether.  But  I  was  happy,  anyway.  I 
made  signs  for  my  cloths.  I  put  one  foot 
after  another  into  my  imaginary  pants.  For 
an  awful  moment  I   thought  he  would  mis- 
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understand.  But  he  pointed  to  a  door,  and 
there  were  my  clothes. 

"The  girls  were  rather  surprised  at  the  quick 
time  I'd  made  taking  the  baths,  but  put  it 
down  to  American  speed  and  efficiency.  They 
were  bothered  about  the  laundry.  So  I 
pushed  a  button  and  showed  them  my  system. 
Taking  a  dirty  shirt,  I  went  through  the 
motions  of  scrubbing  it,  hanging  it  up,  ironing 
it  and  there  the  job  was,  complete.  The 
buxom  lass  went  off  with  the  laundry,  smiling. 
All  very  simple. 

"Getting  it  back  was  another  matter.  I 
didn't  know  how  to  ask  for  its  return,  but  an 
actor  ought  to  be  able  to  solve  that.  I  rang  a 
button.  Then  I  laid  out  a  dirty  shirt  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  valet,  signalled  the  shirt 
to  come  to  me.  I  beckoned  it  ardently.  The 
shirt  could  almost  but  not  quite  walk  to  me, 
and  the  valet  understood.  In  a  few  minutes  I 
had  my  laundry  back. 

"  \/ AYHK  all  this  success  went  to  my  head, 
'  v  'because  I  was  in  for  a  fall.  Back  in  Munich 
we  trundled  out  the  car  and  in  a  few  blocks  a 
valve  broke.  I  drove  up  to  a  big  garage.  I 
opened  the  hood  for  the  mechanic  and  care- 
fully pointed  out  the  valve.  Then  I  made 
elaborate  signs  to  show  that  it  was  broken, 
ge-smashed,  ge  fphutt.  The  guy  wa*ched  me 
for  about   ten  minutes.     Then  he  -aid: 

'  'Watsa  matter,  buddy,  gotta  busted 
valve? ' 

"Well,  the  drive  back  was  fine,  too.  We 
visited    all    the   zoos.      Frances    is    a    bug    on 


zoos,  and  so  am  I.  In  fact  we  are  connoisseurs 
of  zoos.  In  Nurenberg  we  found  a  dandy 
monkey  pit,  where  there  are  no  bars,  only  a 
big  pit  to  keep  the  monkeys  from  running 
away." 

Under  my  questioning  Hank  revealed  that 
Miss  Keith  did  not  care  particularly  for 
zoos.  But  Henry  and  Frances  spent  hours 
pretending  to  look  at  monkeys  and  elephants 
and  lions,  when  they  were  really  thinking 
about  each  other.  It  was  summer  and  it  was 
Germany  and  life  was  suddenly  very  copiously 
filled  with  joy. 

Presently  all  three  found  themselves  in 
Paris.  The  short  vacation  was  over.  Hank 
must  go  to  England  and  then  scurry  along  to 
America.  Walter  Wanger  was  getting  im- 
patient for  the  return  of  his  star.  There  was  a 
picture  waiting  to  be  made.  They  must  go 
home. 

Frances,  in  fact,  had  booked  passage  on  the 
Bremen  for  America.  There  were  social  duties 
to  be  considered,  for  Frances  Seymour  Brokaw 
fills  an  important  niche  in  Eastern  society. 

And  Henry,  faced  with  parting,  was  a  very 
disconsolate  young  man.  He  didn't  quite 
know  what  made  him  so  blue.  Maybe  it  was 
because,  at  this  season,  Paris  is  so  very  dull. 
Maybe  it  was  because  there  wouldn't  be  any 
more  whirling  through  sun  drenched  country- 
side with  exactly  the  right  companion  at 
your  side.    Maybe — maybe  he  was  in  love! 

W /HEN  that  truth  burst  upon  Mr.  Fonda 
"  he  rang  for  Frances  for  a  date  at  the  Ritz 
bar.  They  sat  there,  at  last,  just  talking. 
They  talked  for  hours.  Hank  can't  remember 
proposing,  because  he  had  his  mind  made  up 
when  he  took  this  girl's  arm  and  steered  her 
to  a  corner  of  the  Ritz  bar.  Certainly  he 
said  important  words  but  what,  he  can't 
recall,  except  that  everything  was  thrilling 
and  delightful. 

You  can't  even  kiss  a  girl  in  the  Ritz  bar, 
when  the  truth  has  dawned  on  both  of  you 
that  you're  engaged  to  be  married.  But  they 
could  walk  out  in  sort  of  an  ecstatic  trance  and 
follow  their  first  instinct — to  notify  the  world 
of  their  good  fortune.  First,  they  cabled 
Frances'  mother  in  America.  Then  they  were 
so  happy  they  didn't  know  what  to  do. 

Certainly  they  couldn't  go  back  to  the  hotel 
and  part.  The  evening  had  to  be  prolonged 
until  there  were  no  more  excuses  left  for  part- 
ing. So  they  went  to  the  Casanova  Club. 
And  what  luck — Charles  Boyer  and  Pat 
Paterson  were  there  for  an  audience! 

So  they  were  the  first  to  know  about  it. 
to  slap  Hank  on  the  back  and  join   the  re- 
joicing.     Paris,    and    line!      This    was    what 
Henry  Fonda  had  always  dreamed  about. 

Hut  there  was  no  time  to  enjoy  Paris.  Hank 
flew  to  London,  dashed  madly  through  the 
windup  of  his  business  there,  and  still  slightly 
out  of  breath,  caught  the  Bremen  in  South- 
hampton.    Frances  and   Fay  were  aboard. 

TRAWI  S  wanted  a  church  wedding  with 
'  all  the  trimmings,  and  by  jiminy.  Hank  saw- 
to  it  that  she  got  it.  They  were  married  at  the 
Christ  Episcopal  Church  on  Park  Avenue  at 
three  of  an  autumn  afternoon,  less  than  three 
months  alter  they  met  in  England  during  a 
drizzly  outing  on  the  Thames. 

Hank'-  two  -isters  had  hurried  East  for  the 
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wedding,  so  Mrs.  John  Peacock  and  Mrs. 
John  Schoentgen  of  Omaha  were  on  hand  to 
see  their  brother  take  unto  himself  a  wife. 

And  not  only  a  wife,  but  an  adorable  little 
replica  of  Frances,  five-year-old  Frances 
Brokaw.  To  acquire  a  child,  too,  was  the  final 
touch  to  Hank's  happiness,  for  he  is  crazy 
about  children.  Always  has  been.  Sister 
Harriet  has  two  girls,  four  and  six,  and  sister 
Jane  has  an  infant — three  youngsters  with  an 
uncle  who  can't  do  enough  for  them. 

So  Baby  Frances  was  flower  girl  at  the 
wedding.  She  calls  her  new  daddy  "Henry- 
fonda."    All  one  word.    Never  just  "Henry." 

Park  Avenue  was  jammed  for  the  ceremony, 
and  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fonda  emerged  from 
the  church,  here  was  a  seething  mass  of 
humanity,  with  the  cops  barely  able  to  keep 
a  narrow  lane  open. 

"I  swear  there  were  twenty  cameramen 
jammed  into  that  lane,"  grinned  Hank.  "  I'd 
forgotten  that  there  might  be  a  crowd.  Leland 
Hay-ward,  though,  had  fortunately  called  out 
the  law  and  they  were  trying  to  hold  open  a 
path.  And  the  cameramen — what  a  scramble!" 

Hank  demonstrated. 

"They'd  shoot  over  each  other's  shoulders, 
discover  they'd  only  shot  the  back  of  the  neck 
of  some  other  cameraman,  and  duck  down  to 
the  sidewalk  to  shoot  up  at  us.  Finally  we 
got  to  the  cab  and  sank  down  in  the  back  seat. 

"And  then  we  blinked.  Three  cameramen 
were  kneeling  in  the  front  seat,  aiming  at  us! 
They'd  shoved  the  chauffeur  out  and  he  had 
gotten  lost  in  the  mob. 

"  A  FTERWARD  we  went  to  Pierre's  for  the 
'  ^reception.  And  a  funny  tiling — there  were 
my  Old  Faithfuls,  as  I  call  them.  A  group  of 
fans  who  have  followed  me  everywhere. 
They've  turned  up  at  theaters.  They  came 
up  to  Mt.  Kisco  when  I  played  there.  They 
were  at  the  boat  when  I  left,  and  when  I 
came  back.  I  went  to  three  shows  in  New 
York,  getting  tickets  at  the  last  minute,  and 
each  time  there  was  my  little  bunch.  They 
must  do  it  by  telepathy. 

"When  we  left  Pierre's  they  opened  bags  of 
rice  and  threw  it  at  us.  Said  we  simply 
couldn't  get  married  without  rice!  And  they 
were  right — that  made  it  complete." 

That  night  they  tucked  little  Frances  into 
bed,  after  discussing  honeymoon  plans.  Baby 
Frances  reached  up  her  arms  and  drew  her 
mother  down  to  her  lips. 

"Don't  tell  Henryfonda,  but  we'll  take  him 
to  Hawaii,"  she  whispered. 

So  that's  where  they'll  go,  just  as  soon  as 
"Henryfonda"  can  get  away  from  Hollywood. 
First  he  will  co-star  with  Sylvia  Sydney  in 
"We  Live  Only  Once,"  now  being  directed  by 
Fritz  Lang.  Then,  without  a  day  off,  he  will 
be  loaned  to  Warner's  to  make  "Slim." 

But  Hawaii  can  wait.  There's  a  honeymoon 
going  on  right  now  in  Hollywood! 
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camera,  he  must  stop  at  a  certain  chalk  line — 
or  go  out  of  focus. 

Jimmy  has  such  a  stint  in  this  scene.  He 
rehearses  his  walk  once,  watching  for  the  mark 
where  he  is  to  halt;  then  rehearses  it  once  with- 
out looking  at  the  floor.  He  hits  the  mark 
squarely. 

lor  ZaSu,  this  is  a  silent  scene.  She  does 
nothing  but  study  the  suspects,  wide-eyed, 
while  clutching  a  handbag  that  is  a  baby  brief- 
case. "I'm  holding  on  to  it  for  dear  life  all 
through  the  picture,"  she  tells  us,  "to  keep  my 
hands  still." 

ON  the  set  of  "  General  Delivery"  (title  also 
subject  to  change),  Gloria  Stuart  has  her 
hands  full  of  knitting — between  scenes.  We 
hate  to  shock  you  like  this,  but  there  is  one 
beautiful  Hollywood  blonde  who  knows  a 
knitting  needle  from  a  crosscut  saw. 

In  this  picture,  for  a  change,  Gloria  is  in 
modern  dress — ultra  modern  dress,  with  cart- 
ridge pleated  shoulders,  swing  skirt  and  other 
1936  appurtenances,  as  befits  a  1936  melo- 
drama. The  story  revolves  around  a  secret 
operative  of  the  Post  Office  Department — one 
kind  of  Federal  agent  previously  overlooked  by 
the  glorifiers.  The  s.  o.  is  Lee  Tracy,  the 
screen's  fastest  talker,  who  can  toss  wisecracks 
the  way  Notre  Dame  tosses  forward  passes. 
He's  back  in  films  for  an  indefinite  stay.  That 
falls  under  the  classification  of  promising  news. 

And  Margot  Grahame  is  back  in  Hollywood, 
after  a  bit  of  movie  making  in  Old  Blighty. 
She  left  England  on  the  day  she  finished 
"Crime  Over  London"  with  Douglas  Fair- 
banks, Jr.,  and  one  week  later  was  in  Holly- 
wood, starting  work  in  the  title  role  of  RKO's 
"Night  Waitress."  An  exciting  melodrama 
about  an  exciting  girl,  in  a  San  Francisco  water- 
front setting. 

In  person,  this  honey-haired  Grahame  girl  is 
dynamite  in  skirts.  She's  voluptuous,  volatile, 
vital.  Up  to  now,  Hollywood  hasn't  done  her 
justice.  When  and  if  it  does,  Jean  Harlow  will 
have  some  competition. 

On  a  "third-floor-hall-bedroom"  set,  she 
goes  through  a  tussle  with  villain  Vinton 
Haworth  in  which  she  gives  until  it  literally 
hurts.  (Haworth,  a  new  recruit  from  radio,  is 
Ginger  Rogers'  uncle  by  marriage.)  They  have 
a  melee  in  which  no  holds  are  barred,  in  which 
they  strike  furniture  and  nearly  knock  over  the 
wall  of  the  set.  Meanwhile,  she  is  supposed  to 
scream — and  does.  The  sound  man  is  still 
holding  his  ears.  The  scene  ends  with  Haworth 
leaping  out  of  the  window.     He  can't  take  it. 

Margot  is  covered  with  bruises,  both  visible 
and  intimate.  She  tells  Haworth  that  she 
thinks  her  hip  is  broken.  "That's  nothing,"  he 
groans  in  rebuttal,  "1  think  every  bone  in  my 
body  is  broken."  And  then  the  director  calls 
them  back  for  close-ups. 

Movie  making  is  more  darned  fun. 

It  is  to  Jack  Benny,  at  least.  We  give 
him  the  acid  test.  We  watch  him  start  work 
•  in  ,i  Monday  morning. 

Hli  picture  is  "College  Holiday,"  Para- 
mount's  latest  venture  into  mirth-and-melody. 
\inotig  the  surrounding  talent  are  Mary 
Boland,  Eleanore  W  hitney,  Johnn}  Downs  and 
Martha  Rave  (who  is  beginning  to  run,  not 
walk,  from  one  picture  to  another).  But 
Benny  i-  th 1)  principal  working  this  morn- 
ing. 


The  set  is  the  modernistic  club  car  of  the 
"  Youth-and-Beauty  Special,"  on  which  Prof. 
Benny  is  overseer  of  a  group  of  touring  col- 
legians. These  are  twelve  good-looking  boys, 
and  twelve  pretty  girls,  all  about  eighteen  and 
all  extras.  The  scene  is  to  open  with  the  girls 
sitting  on  the  boys'  laps,  in  romantic  clinches. 
Not  a  hard  way  to  start  work,  on  a  Monday 
morning!  Prof.  Benny  is  to  break  up  the  kiss- 
ing bee. 

He  lights  a  cigar — the  first  of  his  daily  dozen 
— and  strolls  onto  the  set.  On  the  way,  he 
passes  the  script  girl,  who  is  supposed  to  pre- 
vent any  movie  boners.  He  asks  her,  "How 
was  I  dressed  on  Saturday?  Did  I  have  my 
pants  on  frontward,  or  the  other  way  around?" 


THE    GIRL    BOB   TAYLOR 
CAN'T  FORGET 

There's  a  hidden  scar  in  Robert 
Taylor's  heart — an  ancient  hurt 
that  all  of  his  success  and  adula- 
tion has  failed  to  heal. 

For  the  first  time  you  will  learn 
the  whole  truth  of  Bob's  most 
poignant  love  experience  in  Jan- 
uary Photoplay. 

Be  sure  to  watch  for  this  exclu- 
sive revelation  about  the  screen's 
Number  One  romantic  hero  in 
next  month's  number. 

On  All  Newsstands  December  10th 


To  the  assembled  company,  he  explains,  con- 
fidentially, "I  never  can  remember  the  impor- 
tant things  about  movie  making."  A  moment 
later,  a  little  farther  on,  he  is  assuring  Director 
Frank  Tuttle,  "I've  got  everything  right 
except  my  lines."  There's  nothing  like  keeping 
a  director  in  suspense! 

We  take  another  look,  this  month,  at  "Maid 
of  Salem,"  starring  Claudette  Colbert  and  Fred 
MacMurray.  This  big  picture,  which  will 
reveal  a  new  and  dramatic  Colbert,  still  is 
before  the  cameras,  with  release  scheduled  for 
Christmas  Day. 

Today's  scene  is  important,  although  neither 
Claudette  nor  Fred  is  present.  Two  Puritan 
children  (played  by  Bonita  Granville  and  Vir- 
ginia Weidler)  are  delirious  with  pain  from 
some  mysterious  ailment,  which  their  elders 
believe  has  been  caused  by  witches.  To- 
morrow, Claudette  will  appear  on  the  scene, 
nurse  the  children  to  health,  and  stand  accused 
of  witchcraft. 

In  the  foreground  of  the  colorful  set  (the 
interior  of  a  Puritan  house  of  1650)  lies  Bonita. 
Hovering  over  her,  trying  to  make  her  name 
the  witch  who  is  afflicting  her.  are  Edward 
Ellis,  Harvey  Stephens  and  Pedro  de  Cordoba. 
\  irginia  lies  on  a  large  table,  moaning. 

Before  the  scene  begins.  Director  Frank 
Lloyd  says,  "Let  me  have  some  'perspira- 
tion.' "  An  assistant  hands  him  an  atomizer, 
filled  with  a  thin  colorless  oil.  Lloyd  sprays  it 
on  the  foreheads  of  the  foreground  players. 

lionila  is  to  scream,  gasps  a  few  lines;  then 
Virginia  is  to  capture  everyone's  attention  with 
a   sharp  cry  of  pain       Director   Lloyd    make- 


sure  that  both  youngsters  know  what  they  are 
to  do,  then  calls  "Action!"  The  scene  begins. 
Bonita  puts  super-realism  into  her  delirium — 
then  Virginia  releases  a  blood-chilling  shriek  of 
torture. 

Director  Lloyd  smiles  his  satisfaction. 
"  From  now  on,"  he  tells  us,  "  I  think  I'm  going 
to  make  kid  pictures." 

P\IRECTOR  Norman  Taurog  came  to  the 

same  decision  years  ago,  after  making 
"Skippy."  And  he  gets  such  results  from  the 
youngest  generation  that  20th  Century-Fox 
put  him  in  charge  of  "Reunion,"  the  second 
picture  "starring"  the  Quints. 

The  "Reunion"  company  has  just  returned 
from  five  weeks  in  Callander,  Ontario,  filming 
twice  as  much  footage  of  the  Quints  as  in  "The 
Country  Doctor." 

In  the  scene  we  watch — on  the  set  of  the 
doctor's  office — Nurse  Peterson  is  to  attempt 
to  persuade  Doctor  Hersholt  that  he  should 
retire.  The  cameraman  and  sound  man  both 
signal  that  they  are  ready.  Hersholt  lights  the 
pipe  he  is  supposed  to  be  smoking.  "Hold 
everything,"  calls  Director  Taurog,  as  Hersholt 
puffs  hard  to  keep  it  alight.  "  Wait  till  the  fog 
clears  off  the  set!" 

Finally,  the  briar  is  stoking  smoothly.  The 
scene  begins,  building  to  a  promise  by  the 
doctor  to  take  a  rest,  if  not  to  retire.  At  its 
conclusion,  as  Hersholt  walks  off  the  set.  he 
steps  into  a  pack  of  interviewers,  all  curious 
about  the  Quints.  He  talks  to  them.  He  does 
not,  however,  reveal  which  of  the  five  he  likes 
best. 

On  another  sound  stage  at  20th  Century- 
Fox,  Joel  McCrea  and  Barbara  Stanwyck  are 
starting  work  on  "Banjo  on  My  Knee" — a 
robust  tale  of  life  and  love  in  the  Mississippi 
delta.  Joel  is  shanty-boat  captain,  married  to 
Barbara,  who  discovers  that  he  can't  get  along 
with  her  and  can't  get  along  without  her. 

The  set  we  see  is  of  the  interior  of  a  water- 
front cafe  in  New  Orleans,  where  Joel  is  trying 
to  drink  away  his  disillusion,  unaware  that 
Barbara  is  washing  dishes  in  the  kitchen  of  this 
dive. 

Joel  stands  at  the  bar,  taking  jigger  after 
jigger  of  cold  tea — the  movies'  substitute  for 
liquor.  It  is  a  difficult  scene  for  him,  the 
second  "drunk"  scene  of  his  life.  (And  did 
you  ever  drink  cold  tea.  without  sugar  or 
lemon?)  He  works  hard  to  register  unsteadi- 
ness, glazed  eyes,  foggy-headedness — without 
overdoing  it.  That  is  the  mental  hazard  of  an 
actor,  cold  sober,  who  is  facing  an  inebriation 
scene.  Besides,  Joel  never  drinks  anything 
stronger  than  beer  in  real  life,  which  makes  it 
doubly  difficult.  Before  it's  finish,  Joel's  fore- 
head is  beaded  with  perspiration.  The  real, 
not  the  sprayed-on  kind. 

On  the  set  of  "Career  Woman''  we  watch  a 
love  scene  between  Isabel  Jewell  and  Eric 
Linden,  in  a  woo, Hand  setting.  It  is  a  sensitive 
scene,  and  a  long  one.  Few  players  have  as 
many  lines  to  say  in  a  single  "take"  as  Isabel 
and  Eric  have  in  this. 

The  title  role  is  played  by  Claire  Trevor. 
whose  career  is  law  and  whose  love  interest  is 
Michael  W'halen.  The  climax  of  the  story 
comes  when  she  returns  to  her  home  town  to 
defend  a  girl  on  trial  for  murder.  The  girl  has 
i  her  father,  who  had  beaten  her  unmerci- 
fully after  she  had  been  out  all  night  with  a  boy 
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and  who  had  refused  to  believe  her  pleas  of 
innocence.  (Perhaps  you  remember  such  a 
case  in  the  newspapers,  a  few  months  ago.) 

The  scene  that  we  watch  is  the  one  that 
motivates  the  beating  and  the  killing.  Into 
the  scene,  Isabel  and  Eric  must  put  all  the 
inarticulate  moodiness,  the  wistful  idealism,  of 
young  love.  There  is  no  joking  before  this 
scene,  as  before  many  a  movie  love  scene.  They 
both  are  serious,  both  intent  on  their  sensitive 
lines. 

/^N  the  sidelines,  watching,  is  Charles  Mid- 
^aleton,  unshaven  and  unkempt,  who  plays 
Isabel's  father.  For  the  love  that  she  is  making 
today,  Middleton  "beat"  her  yesterday. 
(That's  how  things  happen  in  Hollywood.) 
\nd  he  is  in  far  worse  shape  than  she  is. 

"Here  I  am,  160  pounds,  and  she  weighs 
about  94 — and  I'm  the  one  who  had  to  go  to 
the  doctor  this  morning.  I  couldn't  raise  my 
arm  above  my  shoulder.  You  know,  whipping 
a  strap  through  the  air  and  not  really  hitting 
anything  is  like  missing  punch  after  punch  as  a 
boxer.  Your  muscles  don't  take  to  that  kind 
of  treatment.  Any  more  than  folks  will  prob- 
ably take  to  me,  when  they  see  how  downright 
brutal  this  character  is.  But,"  he  adds, 
philosophically,  "hisses  are  like  love  letters,  to 
heavies." 

At  Warners- First  National,  we  make  a  sur- 
prising discovery.  The  same  dramatic  sit- 
uation is  the  climax  of  a  big  picture  in  the 
making  there,  called  "Mountain  Justice." 
Which  was  bound  to  happen,  sooner  or  later, 
with  studios  looking  to  newspaper  headlines  for 
story  inspirations.  It  will  be  interesting  treat- 
ments given  to  the  same  basic  idea  by  two 
different  studios. 

Warners  are  wrapping  the  whole  story 
around  the  girl  who  kills  her  father — Josephine 
Hutchinson,  in  this  picture.  Robert  Barrat 
plays  the  father — "and  I  never  had  a  role  as 
mean  as  this  one,"  he  says,  with  a  wry  grin. 
George  Brent  is  the  man  in  the  case.  And  in 
this  version  the  seeds  of  scandal  are  first  sown 
by  Josephine's  presence  at  a  carnival  with 
George. 

An  amazing  set,  this.  An  entire  carnival, 
discovered  in  some  Los  Angeles  suburb,  has 
been  moved  bodily  into  the  huge  sound  stage. 
A  merry-go-round,  a  ferris  wheel,  side  shows, 
games-of-chance,  popcorn  stands — all  are  here. 
So  are  authentic  carnival  characters,  from 
barkers  to  "Hawaiian  hula  girls."  And  further 
realism  is  added  by  dirt  underfoot,  to  a  depth 
of  three  or  four  inches. 

It  is  night.  Josephine  and  George  buy 
tickets  for  the  merry-go-round,  and  clamber 
aboard  smiling,  while  two  vicious  gossips  com- 
ment on  their  being  together.  A  short  scene, 
but  Director  Michael  Curtiz — "One-More- 
Rehearsal"  Curtiz — spends  hours  on  it.  It  is 
important. 

After  Curtiz  is  at  last  satisfied  with  rehears- 
als, then  with  the  actual  filming,  Josephine 
comes  off  the  set,  fanning  herself  with  her  large 
straw  hat. 

We  wonder  if  she  is  looking  forward  to  her 
"beating"  by  Barrat. 

"  I'm  used  to  beatings,"  she  says,  with  a 
smile.  "I  take  one  every  time  I  stand  under 
those  lights." 

CAMUEL  GOLDWYN  seldom  makes  a  pic- 
^ture  in  a  hurry — he  takes  time  to  make  it 
good.  But  he  is  rushing  Merle  Oberon's  scenes 
in  "Beloved  Enemy."  She  is  supposed  to  be 
in  England  in  ten  days,  to  start  work  with 
Charles  (once- Aero)  Laugh  ton,  in  "I, 
Claudius." 
This  afternoon  she  is  making  her  first  love 


NOSE  PORES 

Largest  Pores  on  Your  Body— 
A  Test  of  Your  Cleansing  Methods! 

*~/^CUAAI  (ZdtAtA. 

The  pores  on  the  nose  are  the  largest  on  your  body.  For  this  reason, 
if  allowed  to  become  clogged  with  waxy  excretions,  they  will  become 
j     conspicuously  large  and  noticeable. 

'fe\        The  pores  on  your  nose,  therefore,  are  a  good  test  of  your  skin- 
cleansing  methods.  If  the  pores  are  plugged  with  waste  matter 
and  gaping  largr.  it's  a  -ign  \niir  ni'llimU  an*  insufficient. 
Wk    By  keeping  your  pores — and  this  includes  the  pores  of  your 
Bk    nose — thoroughly  clean,  you  can  keep  them  normal  in  size, 
«'.    invisibly  small. 

A  Penetrating  Cream  Required 

I  To  get  at  the  dirt  and  waxy  matter  that  accumulates  in 

I    your  pores,  you  must  use  a  face  cream  that  penetrates, 

one  that  actually  works  its  way  into  the  pores.  Such 

i~\.    a  cream  is  Lady  Esther  Face  Cream.  It  does  not 

k  merely  lie  on  the  surface  of  your  skin.  It  actually 

penetrates  the  pores,  and  does  it  in  a  gentle  and 

soothing  manner. 

Penetrating  the  pores,  Lady  Esther  Face 
Cream  goes  to  work   on  the  imbedded 
dirt  and  waste  matter.  It  dissolves  it 
— breaks  it  up — and  makes  it  easily 
removable.  In  a  fraction  of  the 
usual  time,  your  skin  is  thor- 
oughly clean. 

Cleansed    perfectly,    your 
pores  can  again  function  freely 
—  open  and  close  as  Nature  in- 
tended. Automatically  then,  they 
reduce  themselves  to  their  normal  small 
size  and  you  no  longer  have  anything 
like  conspicuous  pores. 

Lubrication,  Also 

As  Lady  Esther  Face  Cream  cleanses 
the  skin,  it  also  lubricates  it.   It  re- 
supplies  it  with  a  fine  oil  that  over- 
comes dryness  and  keeps  the  skin 
soft  and  smooth. 

Make  a  test  on  your  face  of  Lady 
^     Esther  Face  Cream.  See  for  your- 
self how  thoroughly  it  cleans  out 
the  pores.  Mark  how  quickly 
your  pores  come  down  in  size 
when  relieved  of  their  choking 
f    burden.  Note  the  new  life  and 
smoothness  your  skin  takes   on. 
One  test  will  tell  you  volumes. 

See  For  Yourself  ! 

All  first-class  drug  and  department  stores  sell 
Lady  Esther  Face  Cream,  but  a  7- days'  supply  is  free  for 
the  asking.  Just  mail  the  coupon  below  or  a  penny  postcard  and  by  re- 
turn mail  you'll  receive  the  cream — PLUS  all  five  shades  of  my  exquisite  Lady 
Esther  Face  Powder.  Write  today. 

FREE 


( You  can  paste  this  on  a  penny  postcard.) 
Lady  Esther,  2018  Ridge  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

Please  send  me  by  return  mail  your  7- days'  supply  of  Lady  Esther  Four- Purpose 
Face  Cream;  also  all  five  shades  of  your  Face  Powder. 

Name . 

A  ddress 

City 


-State 


(  If  you  live  in  Canada,  write  Lady  Esther,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.) 
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COLORLESS— Pale,  scraggly, 
scanty  lashes — eyes  seem  small, 
expressionless.  A  definite  need 
for  proper  eye  make-up. 


CON  SPICUO  US-Ordinary 

mascara  overloading  the  lashes 
in  heavy,  gummy  blobs.  Hard- 
looking  and  unattractive. 


CHARMING— Dark,  luxuriant 
lashes,  yet  perfectly  natural  in 
appearance  —  with  Maybelline. 
Eye  make-up  in  good  taste. 


;i  femdy^£mt 


Your  eyes  are  your  most  important  beauty  feature  —  or 
they  should  be!  Are  you  making  the  most  of  their  possi- 
bilities by  framing  them  properly  with  long,  dark,  lustrous 
lashes?  You  can  do  this  best  by  applying  just  a  few,  simple 
brush  strokes  of  harmless  Maybelline,  the  eye  make-up  in 
good  taste.  No  longer  need  you  worry  about  having  pale, 
unattractive  lashes,  nor  fear  that  hard  "made-up"  look 
if  you  darken  them — with  Maybelline! 

■A-  Maybelline  is  non-smarting,  tear  proof,  and 
absolutely  harmless.  Cream-smoothness  of  texture — utter 
simplicity  of  application — tendency  to  curl  the  lashes  into 
lovely,  sweeping  fringe — these  are  some  of  the  wonderful 
qualities  which  make  this  the  eyelash  darkener  supreme. 

ir  You  will  adore  the  other  delightful  Maybelline 
Eye  Beauty  Aids,  too!  See  with  what  ease  you  can  form 
graceful,  expressive  eyebrows  with  the  smooth-marking 
Maybelline  Eyebrow  Pencil.  Try  blending  a  soft,  colorful 
shadow  on  your  eyelids  with  the  pure,  creamy  Maybelline 
Eye  Shadow — it  deepens  and  accentuates  the  color  and 
sparkle  of  your  eyi 

ir  Maybelline  Eye  Beauty  Aids  are  preferred 
by  more  than  10,000,000  discriminating  women  as  the 
finest  that  money  can  buy — yel  (hey  are  nominally  priced 
at  leading  toilet  goods  counters  everywhere.  Generous 
introductory  sizes  of  all  Maybelline  Eye  Beauty  Aids  may 
be  had  at  all  10c  stores.  Try  them  today — you'll  be  delighted! 


Maybelline's  world- 
famous,  economical 
Solid  Form  Mas- 
cara, in  the  brilliant 
red  and  gold  metal 
vanity — 75c. 


THIi  WORLD'S  LARGEST  SELLING  EYE  BEAUTY  AIDS 


scene  with  Brian  Aherne,  who  is  as  tall  as  she 
is  tiny.  The  story  revolves  around  the  Irish 
rebellion.  He  is  the  leader  of  the  rebels;  she  is 
an  Knglish  girl,  in  love  with  him,  who  tries  to 
bring  peace  between  Ireland  and  England.  In 
this  scene — in  a  beautiful  English  living  room 
— they  are  to  say  a  tragic,  passionate  farewell. 

In  their  rehearsals,  the  difference  in  their 
height  amuses  both  of  them.  Time  after  time, 
Brian  leans  over  Merle  as  the  scene  begins, 
then  bends  to  take  her  in  his  arms  and  kiss  her; 
and  time  after  time  both  laugh  at  the  awkward- 
ness of  their  attaining  ardor  when  they  are 
starting  "miles  apart."  The  problem  finally  is 
solved  by  having  Merle  stand  on  a  board. 

Before  the  rehearsals  and  "takes"  of  this  one 
scene  are  completed,  Merle  and  Brian  embrace 
and  kiss  forty  times.    A  full  afternoon's  work. 

Also  in  this  picture  is  David  Xiven,  who 
plays  a  young  Englishman  hopelessly  in  love 
with  Merle.  In  real  life  his  case  is  far  from 
hopeless.  This  is  not  one  of  those  publicity 
romances;  it  is  the  real  thing.  And  there  are 
rumors  of  a  Christmas  wedding  in  either 
England  or  Scotland. 

At  M-G-M  we  discover  that  Garbo  and 
Robert  Taylor  still  are  making  "Camille" — 
still  on  a  sound  stage  that  is  hermetically 
sealed  against  visitors.  William  Powell  and 
Myrna  Loy  are  in  San  Francisco  on  location 
for  "After  the  Thin  Man."  Freddie  Bartholo- 
mew, Spencer  Tracy  and  Company  are  at 
Catalina  on  location  for  Kipling's  "Captains 
Courageous."  The  Marx  Brothers,  mourning 
the  tragic  death  of  their  producer  and  greatest 
friend,  Irving  Thalberg,  have  temporarily 
stopped  all  work  on  "A  Day  at  the  Races." 
Joan  Crawford  and  Clark  Gable  are  not  start- 
ing "Parnell"  for  several  days.  Nelson  Eddy 
and  Jeanette  MacDonald  have  temporarily 
finished  "Maytime."  That  leaves  the  set  of 
Eleanor  Powell's  "Born  to  Dance"  as  the  lone 
M-G-M  set  to  be  seen  at  the  moment. 

This  million-dollar  musical  has  been 
"covered"  before — but  we  want  to  see  the  new 
addition  to  the  cast.  He  is  Reginald  Gardner, 
who  appeared  with  Eleanor  in  the  Broadway 
show,  "At  Home  Abroad,"  and  stopped  the 
show  nightly  with  his  antics.  Eleanor  told 
M-G-M  about  him. 

The  set  is  a  huge  park,  built  entirely  indoors 
against  a  photographic  background  of  sky- 
scrapers. The  grass  is  real;  so  are  the  trees. 
On  top  of  the  back  of  a  park  bench  perches 
James  Stewart,  in  naval  uniform  and  with  his 
hair  slicked  down  for  practically  the  first  time 
in  any  picture.  In  front  of  him  stands  Eleanor 
Powell,  who  can't  keep  her  feet  still  even  when 
she  is  relaxing.  Up  to  them  walks  Gardner. 
dressed  as  a  park  policeman. 

With  terse,  silent  command  he  bids  Jimmy 
to  take  his  night-stick.  With  sharp,  silent  in- 
sistence, he  hands  his  cap  to  Eleanor.  With  a 
flourish,  he  takes  a  balloon  out  of  a  nearby  ash 
can.  breaks  off' the  stick  near  its  tip.  and  raps 
the  can  with  the  stick  as  a  symphony  con- 
ductor would  rap  a  music  stand  with  a  baton, 
to  claim  an  orchestra's  attention.  He  raises 
the  stick,  as  if  about  to  lead  an  imaginary 
orchestra — and  out  of  thin  air  comes  the  first 
strain  of  a  new  Cole  Porter  tune.  As  it  moves 
on  from  bar  to  bar.  Gardner  anticipates  each 
note  with  extravagant  gestures. 

I  leanor  and  Jimmy  have  to  register  amaze- 
ment Everybody  else  on  the  set.  being  behind 
the  camera,  can  register  amusement.  Gardner 
gives  a  hilarious,  burlesque  of  a  wild-eyed, 
wild-haired  conductor.  He  is  a  facial  gym- 
nast, an  expert  at  a  rapidly  vanishing  art. 

Pantomime  is  about  the  only  thing  you  never 
are  prepared  to  expect,  these  days,  on  a  n 
set. 


PHOTOPLAY  HOLLYWOOD  FASHIONS 

ORIGINAL  SELECTIONS 

appearing  on  pages  68  and  69  of  the  Fashion  Section  in 
this  issue  are  available  to  readers  at  these  leading  stores 


CITY,  STATE  STORE  NAME 

Albany,  N.  Y.         David's 

Allentown,  Pa. Adams  Co. 

Asheville,  N.  C. Bon  Marche 

Atlanta.  Ga. J.  P.  Allen 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. Homberger's 

Auburn.  N.  Y.         -.---..    Gertrude  Herron  Gowns 

Augusta.  Ga. Goldberg's 

Austin,  Tex.       --....-       Goodfriend's    Spec.    Shop 

Baltimore.  Md.        ........       Bonwit  Lennon  Co. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. Seamon's 

Beaumont,  Tex. The    Fashion 

Beaver.  Pa. Ray  Dress  Shop 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. Morton  Coy 

Birmingham,  Ala. Burger-Phillips 

Boston.  Mass.  E.  T.  SLATTERY  CO. 

Brockton,  Mass.      --------        Cohen's  Fifth  Ave 

Buffalo,  NY.         L.  L.  BERGER,  INC. 

Canton,  Ohio Stern  &  Mann  Co. 

Charleston.  W.  Va. Polan's 

Charlotte.  N.  C. Montaldo's 

Chicago.  111. CHAS.  A.  STEVENS  &  CO. 

Cincinnati.  Ohio GIDDING   CO. 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va. Broida's 

Cleveland,  Ohio LINDNER  COY  CO. 

Columbus,  Ohio      ------ Montaldo's 

Dallas,  Tex. NEIMAN-MARCUS  CO. 

Denver.  Colo. NEUSTETER  CO. 

Detroit,  Mich.  -------- Russek's 

Duluth,  Minn.         --------    M.  C.  Albenberg  Co. 

Easton,  Pa. Gier's 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.      ------------     Fishman's 

El  Paso,  Texas Popular  D.  G.  Co. 

Erie.  Pa.       ----------    Erie  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Evansville,  Ind.       ---------     Shop  Nook.   Inc. 

Forrest  Hills,  L.  I. Dora  Atkins 

Fort  Wayne.  Ind.  ----------     The   Paris 

Gary,  Ind.    -------------       Hudson's 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  ---------  Nathan  Strauss 

Great  Falls,  Mont. Paris  D.  G.  Co. 

Greensboro.  N.  C  ----------   Montaldo's 

Harrisburg,  Pa.       ----------  Bowman  &  Co. 

Houston,  Tex.  ...-.-..-      The  Smart  Shop 

Huntington,  W.  Va.     -------  Bradshaw-Diehl 

Independence,  Kan.     ----------   Montaldo's 

Indianapolis,  Ind. L.  S.  AYRESCO. 

Joplin.  Mo.         ..------     Ramsay  Bros.  D.G.  Co. 

Kansas  City    Mo.  ---------  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Lansing,  Mich.        ----------  The  Style  Shop 

Larchmont,  N.  Y.         .---.--..  Sylvia  Cluxton 
Lexington,  Ky.        ----------      Embry  &  Co. 

Lincoln.  Neb.    ---------  Hovland-Swanson  Co. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. The  M.  M.  Cohn  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. BULLOCKS-WILSHIRE 

Madison,  Wise.        .--.--  The   Simpson   Garment   Co. 


CITY.  STATE  STORE  NAME 

Memphis.  Tenn. Phil.  M.  Halle  &  Son 

Miami.  Fla. Burdine[s 

Milwaukee.  Wise.  .---.....-  Hixon's 

Minneapolis,  Minn. YOUNG  QUINLAN 

Monroe,  La.       ----------     Ruth  Shops,  Inc. 

Montclair,  N.  J.      -----      --      -     Frederick's  Importer 

Nashville,  Tenn.     -----  Loveman,  Berger  &  Teitlebaum 

Newark,  N.  J.  Vogue  Gowns 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.       - The  Bon  Ton 

New  Haven,  Conn.       --- L.  R.  Brooks 

New  Orleans,  La.    --------       Keller,  Zander.  Inc. 

Norfolk,  Va. Worth's  Inc. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. Rothschild  &  Sons 

Omaha,  Neb.     ---------  J.  L.  Brandeis  &  Sons 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va. J.  S.  Broida 

Philadelphia,  Pa. BONWIT  TELLER 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. KAUFMANN'S 

Portland.  Ore.         MEIER  &  FRANK 

Providence,  R.  I.    -     -     -     -      -        Callender  McAuslan  &  Troup 

Reading,  Pa.      ---------  Jeannette  Dress  Shop 

Richmond,  Va.        ---------  Mever  Greentree's 

Rochester.  NY. B.  FORMAN  CO. 

Rockford.  Illinois Guest  House  Shops 

Sacramento,  Calif. Bon  Marche 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  -      -  SCRUGGS,  VANDERVOORT  &  BARNEY 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah Makoff  Classic  Shop 

San  Antonio,  Tex. Canadian  Fur  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. RANSOHOFF'S 

Santa  Barbara.  Calif.  ----------     Jack  Rose 

Scranton,  Pa.  ------- Beverly 

Seattle,  Wash. Best's  Apparel 

Shreveport,  La.       ----------       The  Fashion 

Sioux  City,  Iowa  ....-..-.-      Fishgall's 

South  Bend,  Ind.    -- Francis  Shop 

Spokane.  Wash.       -----------  Alexander's 

Springfield,  Mass.   ---------  Forbes  &  Wallace 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.       -----------   Flah  &  Co. 

Tampa,  Fla.  ..---■-.---        Sherman's,  Inc. 

Toledo,  Ohio  ---------       Lasalle  &  Koch  Co. 

Topeka,  Kan.  --- -      Nightingale's 

Tulsa,  Okla.  ---------        Brown-Dunkin  Co. 

Walla  Walla,  Wash.     -------      Dorothy  Greenough 

Washington,  DC.        -     -      -       JULIUS  GARFINCKEL  &  CO. 

Waterbury,  Conn.         --- Freedman's 

Wichita,  Kansas     --------  Rorabaugh  D.  G.  Co. 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex.       ...      - Elwyn,  Inc. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  ------ Beverly 

Wilmington,  Del.    ----------        Braunstein's 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. Montaldo's 

Worcester,  Mass.    ---------  Richard  Healy  Co. 

York,  Pa. Pearl  E.  Page 

Youngstown,  Ohio        -     -      -      -        Chas.  Livingston  &  Son,  Inc. 

FOREIGN 

Honolulu,  Hawaii  .......        Margaret  L.  Smith 

Mexico  City,  Mexico         ......     Sanborn  Hnos.  S.  A. 

Montreal.  Canada HOLT  RENFREW 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlement Enid  Petrie 

Toronto.  Canada HOLT  RENFREW 
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PHOTOPLAY 


r ASBION 


THIS  TAG  IDENTIFIES 
AN  ORIGINAL  PHO- 
TOPLAY HOLLYWOOD 
FASHION.  LOOK  FOR  IT 


PHOTOPLAY'S  RETAIL 
STORE   DIRECTORY 

Whenever  you  go  shopping  consult  this  list  of  reliable  stores,  ollering  faithful 
copies  of  PHOTOPLAY  HOLLYWOOD  FASHIONS  and.  NATIONALLY  KNOWN 
MERCHANDISE,  such  as  advertised  in  this  issue  of  PHOTOPLAY.  If  this  list 
does  not  include  a  store  in  your  home  city,  write  MODERN  MERCHANDISING 
BUREAU,  36  West  44th  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  complete  PHOTOPLAY 
HOLLYWOOD  FASHION  information.  Also  send  the  name  of  your  leading 
department  store  or  shop.    And  when  you  shop,  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY. 
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I  Love  Being  A  Movie  Star's  Husband 


[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  23  ] 


Two  people  very  much  in  love 
work  out  their  common  des- 
tiny. It  was  her  husband's 
tireless  faith  that  first  brought 
Gladys'    voice    to    the    screen 


As'aids  in  making  a  romantic  impression  on  a 
particular  young  lady  these  forms  of  hirsute 
adornment  are  thoroughly  useless.)  That 
meeting  in  Italy  was  a  pretty  casual  one  and  it 
was  not  until  nearly  a  year  later  that  we  met 
again.  The  second  time  I  went  backstage  to 
congratulate  Miss  Swarthout  on  her  amazingly 
tul  debut  as  the  blind  mother  in 
"Gioconda" — and  let  me  say  here  that  mezzo- 
sopranos  get  almost  as  bad  breaks  as  baritones 
when  it  comes  to  make-up. 

The  third  meeting  was  again  backstage — this 
time  after  my  New  York  debut  in  "Faust" 
with  the  American  Opera  Company.  I  won't 
vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  the  statement 
that  I  wore  the  most  luxuriant  crop  of  whiskers 
ever  seen  on  a  Valentine  since  before  the  days 
when  the  Metropolitan  was  known  as  the 
Faustspielhaus,  but  having  seen  some  costume 
stills,  I  can  assure  you  that  I  was  a  pretty 
fairly  repulsive  looking  object. 

Our  fourth  and  possibly  most  important 
meeting — remember  now  I  am  talking  about 
the  S(  AE,  Inc.,  and  its  formation  and  not  the 
Chapmans — was  a  few  months  later  when  we 
were  both  engaged  to  sing  on  the  same  concert 
program.  This  engagement  necessitated  the 
learning  of  a  duet,  in  fact  a  couple  of  dui 
I  think  it  was  probably  during  these  rehearsals 
that  the  seeds  were  sown  which  eventually 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  partnership. 

For  some  time  after  this  life  followed  its 
normal  course  for  both  of  us.  "Normal"  is  a 
pretty  unexciting  word  to  apply  to  what  was 
really  going  on,  for  Gladys  Swarthout  was 
establishing  herself  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
American  singers  through  her  performances 
with  the  Metropolitan,  in  concert  and  on  the 
radio,  and  Frank  Chapman  was  whipping  up  a 
very  good  trade  in  concert  and  radio,  with  an 
occasional  opera  appearance  around  the 
country,  as  well  as  fifteen  perfectly  swell  weeks 
doing  a  single  on  the  Keith  Circuit. 

During  this  time  the  two  future  partners  saw 
quite  a  lot  of  each  other,  for  New  York's 
musical  crowd  revolves  around  an  axis  with  a 
comparatively  limited  circumference.  It  was 
very  rarely,  however,  that  we  had  .1  .  ham  e  to 
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be  together  without  a  crowd  around  us  and  it 
was  on  one  of  those  rare  occasions,  when  we 
were  lunching  in  what  is  now  our  favorite 
restaurant,  that  I  suggested  it  might  be  a  very 
admirable  idea  indeed  if  we  got  married.  The 
idea,  although  broached  for  the  first  time, 
seemed  to  meet  with  approval,  and  so  we  were 
married. 

INSTEAD  of  that  being  the  end  of  my  story, 
'it  is  the  beginning,  for  within  a  very  few  days 
we  called  a  meeting  at  which  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Michler  Chapman,  Jr.,  were  present. 
After  a  very  careful  scrutiny  of  the  immedi- 
ately salable  assets  of  the  two,  a  definite  course 
of  action  was  decided  upon. 

We  had  on  the  one  hand  a  very  beautiful 
young  lady  with  a  lovely  voice,  a  fine  career  at 
the  Metropolitan  just  in  its  inception,  a  faith- 
ful public  scattered  pretty  well  around  the 
country  and,  as  a  result,  an  almost  unique 
position.  On  the  other  hand,  we  found  we  had 
a  comparatively  young  American  baritone  just 
beginning  a  career  in  this  country  but  with 
certain  experience  in  publicity  work,  law,  and 
business,  so  the  decision  was  not  a  difficult  one 
to  reach. 

"Let's,"  said  I,  "take  this  commodity  which 
has  already  a  very  definite  and  ascertainable 
value  in  the  minds  of  the  music  buying  public 
and  combine  it  with  the  knowledge  of  pub- 
licity, law,  and  theater,  and  see  if  with  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  we  can't  make  a  profitable 
concern  out  of  the  combination,  and  at  the 
same  time,  give  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure  to 
an  increasingly  large  number  of  people." 

Mrs.  Chapman  stayed  Mrs,  Chapman  for  a 
long  time  during  this  meeting.  "Thai  is  all 
right,"  she  said,  •'but  what  about  your  own 
career?  You  love  to  sing  better  than  anything 
else  in  the  world  and  your  suggestion  makes  no 
provision  for  that." 

"Well,  Mrs.  Chapman,"  T  replied — this  was 
a  formal  meeting  you  remember — "I  am  afraid 
I  must  be  brutally  frank.  The  career  of  a 
female  singer  is.  in  these  days,  rather  short,  for 
the  public  demands  youth  and  beauty  and 
freshness.     On   the  other  hand  baritones,  like 


good  wine,  get  more  flavor 
with  age,  and  when  you  are 
ready  to  quit  your  career  I'll 
be  just  ready  to  go  ahead." 
The  lady,  still  being  Mrs. 
Chapman  entered  a  demurrer, 
"But  you  are  not  going  to 
enjoy  your  life  at  all.  You 
must  sing." 

"All  right,"  said  I,  "I  am 
going  to  sing.  I  never  said 
that  I  was  going  to  quit,  but 
my  singing  must  remain  as  a 
subsidiary  to  the  main  busi- 
ness of  SCAE,  Inc." 

"What's  that?"  she  asked. 
So  I  explained  and  I  think 
that  she  was  so  fascinated  by 
this  high-sounding  official 
cognomen  that  it  caused  her 
capitulation  and  she  agreed 
to  enter  into  the  partnership 
>  under  the  conditions  I  had 

laid  down. 

Right  here  is  as  good  a 
place  as  any  to  point  out, 
once  and  for  all,  that  I  am 
not  Gladys  Swarthout's  man- 
ager. My  official  position  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  SCAE,  Inc.,  the  president 
of  the  corporation  is  Gladys  Swarthout  and  the 
board  of  directors,  over  which  I  preside,  is  com- 
posed of  Gladys  and  Frank  Chapman.  Now  I 
don't  want  you  to  get  confused  over  a  mere 
matter  of  nomenclature  and  to  start  wondering 
just  how  a  partnership  can  be  a  corporation  or 
vice  versa — the  name  of  the  partnership  is 
Swarthout,  Chapman  Amusement  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  and  that's  that — and  whether  it  is  good 
business  form  or  not,  anyhow,  at  present 
writing,  it  is  a  going  concern. 

The  first  year  we  felt  our  way  rather 
cautiously,  for  it  takes  a  little  time  to  put  any 
business  on  a  paying  basis.  The  singing 
partner  completed  her  season  at  the  Metro- 
politan and  went  on  concert  tour,  and  when 
she  returned  from  that  tour  she  had  her 
tonsils  out. 

That  was  the  first  big  decision  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  had  to  make  and  I  can  only 
pray  that  I  never  have  to  make  such  a  ticklish 
one  again.  As  a  matter  of  record,  two  weeks 
from  the  day  the  offending  organs  were  re- 
moved the  partners  did  a  full  hour's  radio  show 
together  and  you  can  believe  me  when  I  tell 
you  that  the  sigh  of  relief  which  I  heaved  when 
that  program  came  to  a  highly  successful  con- 
clusion weighed  considerably  more  than  any 
load  of  coal  ever  heaved. 

W/F  look  back  at  that  summer  with  a  feeling 
W  0f  unbelief — there  was  a  stretch  of  three 
whole  weeks  when  we  had  no  professional  en- 
ment.  Since  then  we  have  never  had  more 
than  eighteen  consecutive  free  days,  and  that 
\  at  at  ion  was  stolen  last  winter  when  we  simply 
sneaked  off  to  Nassau,  leaving  everything  in 
the  highly  capable  hands  of  our  secretary. 

The  next  period  of  development  brought  no 
new  professional  activities  for  the  partnership. 
The  president  did  her  full  season  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan and  a  couple  of  concert  tours,  while 
the  chairman  did  one  concert  tour  and  a  few 
radio  engagements.  Then  we  both  went  to 
Central  City,  Colorado,  where  we  played  in 
"The  Merry  Widow." 


But  during  that  time  we  were  busy,  with  the 
aid  of  our  public  relations  counsel,  in  making 
more  people  Swarthout-minded.  You  may 
have  the  very  best  product  of  its  kind  in  the 
world  but  if  the  people  don't  know  about  it 
they  can't  buy  it.  The  same  is  true  of  a  singer. 
There  may  be — and  probably  are — as  many 
magnificent  voices  belonging  to  people  you  and 
I  have  never  heard  of  as  there  are  making  com- 
paratively large  fortunes  for  the  outstanding 
singing  stars  of  today. 

But  you  can't  ask  a  concert  manager  or  a 
radio  sponsor  or  a  picture  producer  to  hire 
Joe  Doakes  at  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars  a 
performance.  "Nobody  knows  him,"  says  the 
buyer.    And  you  have  no  answer. 

When  it  came  to  this  highly  essential  busi- 
ness of  publicizing  what  we  had  decided  was 
the  salable  asset  of  SCAE,  Inc.,  I  had  a  terrific 
time  persuading  Mrs.  Chapman  what  had  to 
be  done  for  Gladys  Swarthout.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  she  had  been  in  the  public  eye  for 
some  time,  it  seemed  to  her  quite  a  different 
thing  to  appear  on  the  music  pages  of  the 
daily  papers  or  to  have  a  picture  in  one  of  the 
music  magazines  than  to  sit  down  and  tell  a 
stranger  about  her  childhood  or  what  she  ate 
for  breakfast,  or  what  were  her  views  on 
marriage  and  a  career  or  any  one  of  a  dozen 
topics  which  are  favorites  with  interviewers. 
I  finally  persuaded  her,  but  only  after  I  had 
given  a  large  part  of  the  interviews  myself  for 
over  a  year  did  she  begin  to  really  enjoy  them, 
and  now  I  find  that  though  she  is  very  reluctant 
to  give  an  interview  without  me  I  can  sit  and 
say  nothing.  In  fact,  I  can  hardly  edge  in  a 
word. 

The  next  stage  in  the  expansion  of  the 
business  come  with  the  engagement  of  Gladys 
Swarthout  as  prima  donna  on  the  first  series 
of  operettas  to  be  done  on  the  radio. 

Very  shortly  after  this  series  had  started  I 
had  a  call  from  Paramount's  talent  scout 
asking  for  an  appointment.  Oscar  Serlin, 
Eddie  Blatt  and  I  decided  that  moving  pictures 
should  play  a  definite  part  in  the  business  of 
the  partnership,  but  it  took  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  three  of  us,  over  a  period  of 
five  months,  to  bring  the  president  to  the  point 
of  making  a  test.  The  contract  was  signed 
three  days  later.  Then  came  California  and 
we  come  up  to  date. 

K  |0\V  that  I  have  very  sketchily  outlined  the 
'  ^inception  and  growth  of  SCAE,  Inc.,  I  can 
answer  much  more  easily  and  certainly  much 
more  lucidly,  several  of  the  definite  questions 
put  to  me  by  your  editor. 

"How  do  you  feel,"  she  asked,  "when  people 
call  you  Mr.  Swarthout?" 

On  the  rare  occasions  when  that  has  hap- 
pened I  have  been  not  only  amused  but 
flattered.  Amused  because  the  reactions  of 
the  people  who  have  so  addressed  me  have  been 
so  invariably  funny;  a  sudden  realization  of 
having  committed  what  they  feel  I  will  con- 
sider a  faux  pas  causes  blushes,  stammerings, 
and  confused  apologies.  Flattered  because  the 
psychological  processes  prompting  such  mode 
of  address  indicate  in  the  mind  of  the  person, 
a  unity  which  actually  exists.  Certainly  if 
the  female  partner  does  not  object  to  being 
called  Mrs.  Chapman  professionally,  there  is 
no  reason  why  I  should  object  to  being  called 
Mr.  SwTarthout  professionally.  After  all  we 
are  equal  partners.  I  can't  say  how  I  would 
feel  if  it  happened  socially,  for  it  never  has. 

Another  question  which  your  editor  put  to 
me  was  about  my  reactions  to  the  inevitable 
divorce  rumors  which  started  when  we  came 
to  Hollywood.  Again  I  can  say  quite  truthfully 
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that  I  was  both  amused  and  flattered. 
Amused  this  time  that  distinguished  column- 
ists should  have  information  so  erroneous,  and 
flattered  because  they  think  we  are  important 
enough  to  print  it. 

While  I  am  on  this  particular  subject  I 
would  like  to  say  that  one  of  the  nicest 
gestures  which  has  ever  been  made  to  us  was 
made  by  a  columnist  whose  initials  are  W.  W. 
When  a  divorce  rumor  appeared  in  another 
column  which  he  knew  had  no  foundation  in 
fact,  he  came  out  in  his  own  widely  read 
column  and  said  so  in  no  uncertain  terms. 
Thanks,  Mr.  Winchell. 

Things  might  have  been  quite  difficult 
when  we  came  out  to  Hollywood  if  we  hadn't 
had  such  delightful  and  thoroughly  under- 
standing people  to  work  with.  Husbands  and 
wives  of  stars  fall  into  the  class  of  one  of  the 
prime  studio  menaces.  So  there  was  quite  a 
lot  of  natural  viewing  with  alarm. 
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DUT  everything  worked  out  so  harmoniously 
^that  this  year  the  studio  has  put  me 
into  an  official  capacity  as  vocal  supervisor 
and  they  are  paying  me  very  handsomely  for  it. 
They  did  it  simply  out  of  consideration  for  the 
partnership  for  they  knew  that  I  would  do  the 
same  work  anyhow. 

In  a  day  when  not  actively  practising  the 
profession  of  vocal  supervision  what  does  the 
Chapman  partner  do?  Well,  here  is  a  fairly 
average  schedule  for  a  non-supervising  day. 

Up  at  6;45.  Just  enough  setting-up  exercises 
to  keep  up  the  morale  and  keep  down  the  waist- 
line, a  breakfast  which  raises  the  morale 
another  couple  of  notches  but  so  planned  as 
not  to  require  the  use  of  another  notch  in 
the  belt,  after  which  the  next  couple  of  hours 
are  spent  in  trying  to  reduce  the  piled  up 
unanswered  mail  which  has  been  accumulating 
during  the  previous  week  or  ten  days  when 
there  has  been  no  time  for  attending  to  those 
letters  which  absolutely  require  personal 
answers.  An  hour's  work  on  the  coming 
season's  concert  program  before  going  to  the 
studio  where  the  next  hour  and  a  half  is  spent 
in  revising  the  foreign  versions  of  songs  which 
the  Swarthout  partner  will  sing  in  "  Champagne 
Waltz."  A  hasty  bite  of  lunch  finds  the  two 
partners  together  for  the  first  time  during  the 
day.  It  also  finds  a  photographer  waiting 
who  says,  "Go  ahead,  don't  pay  any  attention 
to  me.' 

I  don't  suppose  you  have  ever  tried  eating  a 
sandwich  at  the  corner  of  42nd  Street  and 
Broadway  during  a  thunderstorm,  but  if  you 
have  you  will  have  a  little  idea  of  what  it  is 
like  trying  to  eat  lunch,  discuss  the  work  done 
that  morning  and  to  be  done  that  afternoon, 
in  a  comparatively  small  dressing  room  with  a 
flash  bulb  going  off  within  five  feet  of  your 
head  every  forty-five  or  fifty  seconds. 

After  this  nice  restful  meal  come  the  rushes 
of  the  previous  day's  work  and  a  lengthy  dis- 
cussion of  them  with  director  and  producer  as 
well  as  the  star.  No  sooner  is  this  conference 
finished  than  a  rush  letter  is  handed  me  with 
a  speech  that  a  local  charity  wants  Miss 
Swarthout  to  make  one  film  that  very  after- 
noon. The  speech  is  so  worded  that  it  is 
totally  foreign  to  her  own  mode  of  expression, 
consequently  the  next  half-hour  is  taken  up 
with  composing  a  substitute. 

Then  comes  a  lengthy  discussion  with  the 
head  of  the  publicity  department  about  the 
type  of  releases  to  be  sent  out  on  a  forth- 
coming broadcast — naturally  the  studio  is 
interested  in  that  angle  of  the  partnership's 
business  for  it  is  a  tremendous  medium  for 
exploitation  if  properly  handled;  a  short  parley 
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with  one  of  the  authors  of  the  picture  about  a 
certain  speech  results  in  his  convincing  me 
that  it  only  speech  for  that  particular 

situation. 

The  next  session  is  with  the  photographic 
department,  -electing  what  stills  are  to  be  used 
for  a  particular  release,  and  then  another  half- 
hour  is  consumed  by  looking  at  tests  of  hats 
to  be  used  the  next  day  and  choosing  the  one 
which  seems  best  fitted  to  the  scene  and  is,  at 
the  same  time,  becoming  and  in  character. 

Intersperse  this  with  fifteen  or  twenty  phone 
calls  and  an  almost  equal  number  of  casual 
but  important  contacts  and  you  will  see  that  it 
is  now  well  past  6:30;  and  this  was  a  day  that 
I  had  looked  fonvard  to  for  some  weeks,  be- 
cause the  shooting  schedule  indicated  that  I 


would  not  have  to  be  on  the  set  and  I  had  been 
hopefully  planning  on  my  first  game  of  golf 
in  seven  weeks. 

I  HAVE  talked  almost  entirely  about  my- 
'  self  as  husband  to  a  star,  simply  because 
that  was  what  I  was  asked  to  talk  about.  In 
actual  point  of  fact,  my  only  contribution  to 
the  partnership  has  been  to  persuade  Gladys 
occasionally,  for  a  brief  and  fleeting  moment, 
that  she  has  talents  which  might  give  pleasure 
to  a  great  number  of  people;  that  she  can 
sing;  that  she  is  not  the  homeliest  girl  in  the 
world;  and  that  it  is  her  duty  and  privilege, 
as  well  as  her  pleasure,  to  reach  the  largest 
possible  audience.  She  is  not  suffering  from 
an  inferiority  complex,  but  she  has  an  honest 


and  ingrained  modesty  which  prevents  her 
from  realizing  that  she  has  those  many  talents 
and  that  in  the  utilization  of  them  she  can 
make  this  troubled  world  a  little  bit  happier, 
even  if  only  momentarily. 

There  was  one  more  question  that  I  was 
asked  to  answer.  "Haven't  there  been  a  lot 
of  moments  which  were  embarrassing  for 
you?"  asked  your  editor. 

Yes,  there  have  been,  but  they  have  only 
been  when  Mrs.  Chapman  insists  on  telling 
someone  who  is  interviewing  Gladys  Swarth- 
out  what  an  extraordinary  fellow  Frank  Chap- 
man is,  and  the  funny  part  of  it  is  she  believes 
it. 

I  hope  I  can  keep  her  fooled  for  another 
fifty  years  at  least. 


What  Christmas  Means  to  Grace  Moore 
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choke  stuffed  with  shad  roe,  was  delicious, 
and  so  our  dinner  was  a  merry  and  a  happy 
one. 

While  we  sat  over  our  coffee,  a  chorus  of 
beautiful  voices  was  heard  outside,  and,  on 
opening  the  door,  we  discovered  that  twenty- 
five  young  choral  singers  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California  had  come  to  sing 
Christmas  carols  for  us.  It  really  was  a 
charming  gesture  and  I  was  deeply  touched. 
They  asked  me  to  sing  a  song  with  them  and 
I  obliged  by  joining  in  a  chorus  of  "Silent 
Night." 

The  Richard  Barthelmesses  and  Kay  Fran- 
cis and  Delmar  Daves  (who  are  'sparking') 
dropped  in  at  midnight  and  we  exchanged 
toasts  to  the  happiness  of  the  years  to  come. 

The  packages  were  opened.  Val  and  I 
gave  gifts  to  each  one  present.  Our  gifts 
were  admired  and  we  were  proud  and  grate- 
ful for  the  good  fortune  which  has  enabled 
us  to  remember  our  friends  and  be  remem- 
bered by  them.  Such  expressions  of  thought- 
fufness  and  friendship  make  life  so  much 
more  worth  living.  We  are  happy  this  year, 
too,  because  we  have  been  able  to  help 
lighten  the  hearts  of  the  many  who  are  des- 
titute.  For  a  week,  we  have  been  prepar- 
ing baskets  of  food  and  toys  for  needy  fam- 
ilies. It  seems  so  unjust  that  anyone  should 
be  in  need  on  Christmas  Day  and  I  like  to 
feel  that  perhaps  our  baskets  brought  a  ray 
of  cheer  with  them. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Jeanette 
Mac  Donald,  Igor  Gorin  and  Allan  Jones 
headed  another  group  who  came  to  sing 
Christmas  carols.  We  made  home  record- 
ings of  their  songs,  exchanged  toasts,  and, 
an  hour  or  so  later,  our  party  broke  up  with 
hearty  "  Noels." 

Today,  with  the  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  telegrams  wishing  us  happiness  and  good 
fortune.  I  find  myself  thinking  of  the  great 
happiness  marriage  has  brought  me  and 
wishing,  deep  in  my  heart,  that  by  my  side 
always,  no  matter  where  I  shall  be,  will  be 
my  Val  and  that  we  shall  share  with  good 
will  and  gratitude  all  favors,  no  matter  how 
small  or  how  large.  I  low  true  il  is,  Blanche, 
thai  the  greatest  joys  in  life  come  from  the 
heart.  Beauty  and  good  fortune  are  only 
beautiful  and  fortunate  when  they  are  shared 
with  someone  we  love. 

I  wonder  if  you  remember  our  very  grand- 
iloquent VOWS  on  that  Christmas  Day,  thir- 
teen years  ago.     Do  you  remember  how  I 
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prophesied  that  I  should  never  be  fool 
enough  to  marry?  How  I  swore  that  my 
goal  should  always  be  success?  What  a 
strange,  depressing,  exciting — and  wholly 
amazing — Christmas  that  was!    I  remember 


A  ND  now,  with  one  swift  flick  of  the  wrist, 
let's  turn  back  the  calendar  again  .  .  . 
back  .  .  .  and  still  back  .  .  .  while  our  scene 
shifts.  .  .  . 

The  store  windows  along  Broadway  were 
gay  with  the  colorful  trappings  of  Yuletide, 
with  holly  wreathes  and  mistletoe,  with  tinsel 
and  toys  and  crimson,  fluted  bells.  On  the 
street  corners,  pacing  back  and  forth  in  a  futile 
effort  to  keep  warm,  white-bearded,  red-flan- 
neled  Santa  Clauses,  of  all  assorted  sizes  and 
shapes,  solicited  alms  for  Xew  York's  destitute. 

It  was  Christmas  morning,  1922 — and  it 
was  cold — bitterly,  piercingly  cold.  The  pale 
winter  sun  had  not  yet  climbed  high  enough  in 
the  leaden  sky  to  send  its  rays  slanting  down 
into  the  narrow,  skyscraper-flanked  canyons 
of  the  great  city,  and  a  cutting  wind,  driving 
in  off  the  Atlantic,  carried  with  it  a  stinging 
surge  of  sleet. 

Grace  Moore  and  Blanche  Le  Garde,  ingenue 
and  danseuse,  late  of  the  road  show,  "Suite 
Sixteen,"  braced  themselves  against  the  wind 
and  walked  up  Broadway  in  silence,  too  de- 
pressed for  speech.  They  had  arrived  in  New 
York  only  an  hour  before.  They  possessed, 
between  them,  exactly  twenty-five  cents.  The 
trunks  containing  most  of  their  clothes  were 
impounded,  "somewhere  in  Detroit."  And  it 
was  the  first  Christmas  either  of  them  had  been 
away  from  home. 

Two  months  before,  bubbling  with  excite- 
ment, confident  that  stardom  lay  just  ahead, 
they  had  embarked  on  their  first  theatrical 
jobs.  "Suite  Sixteen"  had  been  a  Broadway 
hit;  it  had  promised  to  be  a  sensation  in  "the 
sticks."  They  had  played  one  night  stands  in 
the  "tank  towns."  They  had  jolted  over 
muddy  country  roads.  They  had  slept  in  the 
chair  cars  of  jerk-water  trains.  And  the  show 
had  been  a  mild  success  if  not  a  sensation. 
Grace  had  brought  down  the  houses  with  her 
solo  number,  "First  You  Wiggle  and  Then 
You  Waggle."  Blanche  had  danced  to  tumul- 
tuous applause. 

And  then,  in  Detroit,  which  had  marked 
their  graduation  to  "big  time,"  the  manager. 
who  had  secretly  been  playing  the  stock 
market  with  company  funds,  had  absconded 


and  the  show  had  closed.  There  had  been  no 
notice;  still  worse,  there  had  been  no  salaries 
for  the  final  week.  Creditors  had  attached 
the  scenery,  the  props  and  even  the  wardrobe 
trunks  containing  the  private  clothes  of  the 
cast. 

Grace  Moore  and  Blanche  Le  Garde  had 
been  left  stranded  in  Detroit.  Grace  had 
earned  a  fair  salary,  but,  in  those  days,  she 
was  playing  prima  donna  with  a  vengeance. 
On  stage  and  off  stage,  she  emulated  her  idols, 
Irene  Castle  and  Kitty  Gordon.  It  had  been 
great  fun,  but  she  had  spent  every  penny  she 
made.  Blanche  Le  Garde  had  followed  suit — 
and  they  had  found  themselves  penniless. 

After  two  weeks,  Actors'  Equity  had  come 
to  their  rescue  and  furnished  them  with 
transportation  to  New  York.  And  there  they 
were,  back  on  Broadway,  on  Christmas 
morning,  broke! 

THEIR  parents  did   not   know  where   they 

were.  There  were  no  Christmas  presents, 
no  Christmas  cards,  no  Christmas  telegrams. 

They  had  regarded  it  as  a  lark  until  they 
walked  up  Broadway  and  saw  the  Christmas 
decorations — the  wreathes  and  tinsel  and 
Santas.  The  street  of  lavish  living  was  shout- 
ing a  "Merry  Christmas"  to  the  world — its 
stores  displayed  a  fortune  in  furs;  its  restau- 
rants vied  with  one  another  in  the  display  of 
fat,  stuffed  turkeys.  And  they  were  cold  and 
very  hungry.  The  jokes  with  which  they  had 
been  trying  to  minimize  their  plight  became 
flavorless  and  flat. 

They  passed  the  Palace  Theatre  which 
flaunted  a  great  banner  proclaiming  a  special 
Christmas  Day  program,  and  Grace  attempted 
one  more  jibe  at  Fate. 

"Let's  go  to  the  matinee  this  afternoon." 

"On  what,"  Blanche  answered  shortly. 
"Grace,  what  are  we  going  to  do?" 

And  then  and  there  the  ingenue  and  dan- 
seuse of  "Suite  Sixteen"  called  a  conference, 
which  resulted  in  the  expenditure  of  one-fifth 
of  their  total  fortune.  They  tried  to  reach  by 
telephone  the  two  girls  with  whom  they  had 
shared  a  draught}  apartment  in  Greenwich 
Village.  Their  friends  had  moved.  No,  the 
caretaker  didn't  know  their  present  where- 
abouts. 

Then  Blanche  had  an  inspiration.  She  knew 
an  artist  who  lived  in  the  Hotel  des  Artists 
on    Sixty-Seventh    street.      Perhaps  .   .  . 

An  hour  later,  two  very  tired  young  ladies 
were   knocking   at   a   door   in   the   Hotel   des 
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Artists.     There  was  no   response,    and    their 
hearts  sank. 

Suddenly  Grace  Moore  made  a  great  de- 
cision. 

"Blanche,"  she  said,  "if  we  are  actresses 
now  is  the  time  to  prove  it.  Keep  your  chin 
up  and  watch  for  your  cues." 

And  without  further  ado,  she  demanded  to 
see  the  manager  of  the  hotel. 

"We  came  here  to  see  our  friends,  Mr.  and 

Mrs ,"  she  explained  to  the  elderly, 

kind-faced  man  who  answered  the  summons. 

"Why,  they  have  gone  to  the  country — 
I'm  afraid  they  will  not  return  for  several 
days,"  he  explained. 

"How  embarrassing,"  said  Grace  Moore. 
"You  see,  we  arrived  in  the  city  only  this 
morning  and  planned  to  surprise  them.  We 
didn't  dream  that  they  would  be  out  of  town 
on  Christmas  Day.  Now,  I  suppose,  we  must 
start  looking  for  an  apartment  .  .  .  and,  of 
course,  no  one  will  want  to  show  apartments 
on  Christmas  .  .  ." 

"  I  would  be  glad  to  show  you  an  apart- 
ment," the  manager  interrupted.  "Now,  I 
have  one  that  was  just  vacated  by  Miss  Kitty 
Gordon — the  actress,  you  know.  Would  you 
care  to  see  it?  " 

"Of  course,"  said  Grace  Moore,  with  her 
most  regal  air,  which  in  those  days  was  very, 
very  regal. 

The  apartment  was  beautiful.  Two  large 
bedrooms,  a  lavishly  furnished  living  room,  a 
tiny  kitchenette. 

"and  the  rent  .  .  .?"  suggested  Grace. 

"$350  a  month." 

"Perfect!"  exclaimed  the  penniless  ex- 
ingenue,  and  with  admirable  presence  of 
mind  covered  her  friend's  instinctive  gasp  by 
adding,  "what's  the  use  of  looking  any 
farther,  Blanche?  The  apartment  is  exactly 
what  we  need,  the  price  is  reasonable — why, 
we  might  just  as  well  take  it  now  and  avoid 
going  to  some  stuffy  hotel  tonight  .  .  ." 

"But,"  Blanche  said  weakly. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Grace  and  turned  art- 
lessly to  the  manager. 

"You  see,  it's  a  holiday  and  tomorrow  is 
Sunday  and  we  won't  be  able  to  transfer  our 
funds  until  the  banks  are  open.  I  suppose  it 
will  be  quite  all  right  to  give  you  a  check  day 
after  tomorrow,  after  we  have  been  able  to 
make  banking  arrangements." 

"To  be  sure,"  agreed  the  manager  most 
heartily. 


Within  the  hour,  two  very  healthy  stomachs 
overrode  the  natural  excitement  of  the  coup 
d'etat  and   made  their  demands  known. 

"And  now,  Miss  Smartie,  what  are  we  to 
do  about  eating?"  demanded  the  still  dubious 
Blanche  Le  Garde. 

Grace  Moore  thought  for  a  moment. 
"Blanche,"  said  she,  solemnly,  "the  one  thing 
we  have  always  needed  is  background.  This 
is  New  York,  where  background  is  all  impor- 
tant.   Wait!    I'm  about  to  demonstrate!" 

Going  to  the  telephone,  she  called  Ruben's, 
one  of  New  York's  most  fashionable  restau- 
rants. 

"This  is  Miss  Grace  Elizabeth  Moore,"  she 
announced  impressively  and  then,  with  a 
triumphant  glance  at  Blanche,  added  their 
address  in  a  tone  which  automatically  raised 
the  price  of  their  apartment  at  least  a  thou- 
sand a  year. 

"I  want  you  to  send  to  our  apartment  im- 
mediately a  complete  turkey  dinner  for  two 
.  .  .  yes,  that's  right,  and  please  arrange  to 
send  my  bills  on  the  first  of  each  month  .  .  . 
but  I'm  afraid  I  must  insist  on  that.  You 
see,  I  make  it  a  habit  to  pay  all  my  bills  on  the 
first  of  the  month  .  .  ." 

She  hung  up  the  telephone  with  a  theatrical 
flourish,  and  bowed  to  Blanche  Le  Garde. 

"We  eat!"  she  announced.  "I  don't  know 
exactly  where  the  money  is  coming  from,  but 
we  will  get  it.  And  we  will  pay  the  rent  and 
keep  this  apartment.  Blanche,  this  is  a  turn- 
ing point — we're  going  to  make  our  bluff 
good ! " 

A  ND  now,  once  again,  our  scene  shifts  back 
Ho  the  luxurious  room  in  Hollywood  where 
Grace   Moore,   on    December   25th,    1935,   is 
writing  a  letter. 

".  .  .  so  much  water  has  passed  under 
the  proverbial  bridge  since  that  Christmas 
Day  in  New  York.  We  have  both  had  successes 
beyond  our  wildest  dreams — but,  somehow, 
I  have  always  felt  that  our  good  fortune 
started  at  that  very  moment  when  things 
seemed  darkest.  And  certainly,  Blanche, 
our  luck  did  turn,  if  not  at  that  moment, 
within  a  remarkably  short  time.  Do  you 
remember  your  worry  .  .  .  and  your  relief 
when  I  landed  a  job  on  Monday?  If  I 
have  learned  one  important  lesson  from  life 
it  is  this:  Courage  always  finds  a  way  out. 
God  bless  you  always, 

Grace." 
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Once  there  was  a  famous  beauty  with 
pink  eyes  .  .  . 

Yes  there  was  NOT!  you  say  instantly. 
And  you're  right.  Nobody  can  be  a  fa- 
mous beauty — or  the  best  looking  girl 
in  town — or  even  the  normally  pretty, 
attractive  person  most  of  us  hope  we 
are — unless  her  eyes  are  clear  and  shin- 
ing every  minute. 

Yet  all  too  often  these  days  your  eyes 
can  ruin  your  whole  appearance.  With- 
out your  knowing  it,  they  tell  a  tale  of 
weariness,  exertion,  exposure  to  dust, 
glare,  late  hours  or  cigarette  smoke. 

What  to  do  about  cloudy,  dull  or 
pink-edged  traitor-eyes?  Just  one  thing 
.  .  .  keep  your  bottle  of  IBATH  always 
nearby.  Before  you  go  out,  tip  the  little 
sdver  helmet  to  each  eye  and  feel  this 
harmless  physician's  formula  snapping 
them  wide-awake  and  starry-clear  .  .  . 
banishing  every  suggestion  of  ugliness. 
IBATH  is  so  effective  the  most  famous 
beauties  use  it  constantly.  50c  at  all 
good  drug  stores  .  .  .  get  your  bottle 
and  IBATH  sparkle  today. 


ibath 

McKesson  a  bobbins 

Manufacturing  Chemists  sine*  1833 
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THEY  tell  now,  just  how  Irving  Thalberg  ac- 
'  complished  the  magnificent  death  scene  in 
"Romeo  and  Juliet."  It  seems  the  scene  had 
been  rehearsed  for  weeks  between  Norma 
Shearer  and  Leslie  Howard  with  each  growing 
more  unsure  of  themselves  with  every  re- 
hearsal.  The  scene,  in  fact,  became  a  dreaded 
thing  between  the  two  and  the  director,  George 
Cukor. 

And  then,  one  Saturday  afternoon  about 
four  o'clock,  producer  Irving  Thalberg  walked 
onto  the  set  and  spoke  to  the  director.  He 
then  telephoned  Norma  to  come  to  the  studio 
at  once.  Leslie  Howard  was  also  summoned. 
"Get  into  your  clothes  for  the  death  scene," 
they  were  ordered.  And  because  neither  had 
expected  it  or  had  time  to  worry  about  it,  they 


sible  moment  we  could  be  married  after 
Roger's  divorce  became  final  and  the  three-day 
time  limit  expired.  "Besides,"  she  smiled, 
"we  wanted  to  set  out  on  our  hoeeymoon  right 
away." 

Will  midnight  weddings  become  a  new  fad, 
we  wonder? 

I  ITTLE  songstress  Frances  Langford  learned 
'—the  other  day  that  Director  Van  Dyke  has 
followed  a  policy  of  opening  his  swimming  pool 
every  Sunday  to  the  kids  of  the  neighborhood 
— and  she  thought  that  was  a  very  pretty 
gesture. 

"  Nice,"  she  commented.  "  You  know  what? 
There  are  about  five  kids  who  live  on  my  block 
and  I  bet  they'd  like  to  use  my  pool  once  in  a 


Two  newcomers  and  a  famous  director  at  the  tennis  matches.  The  beauties 
are  lune  Travis  and  Simone  Simon.  The  man  is  William  Wyler  whose  latest 
success  is   "Dodsworth."     He  is  the  former  husband  of  Margaret  Sullavan 


went  into  the  scene  and  gave  it  all  the  beauty 
and  sweet  sorrow  it  holds  on  the  screen. 

"I  felt,"  said  Irving  Thalberg,  later,  "that 
both  Norma  and  Leslie  had  given  it  too  much 
thought." 

No  wonder  Hollywood  misses  the  tactful  and 
splendid  producer. 

IF  you  have  ever  ordered  an  O' Sullivan 
'salad  at  the  Hollywood  Brown  Derby 
and  wondered  about  the  name,  let  me 
tell  you  the  story  behind  it.  The 
chives,  watercress  and  herbs  that  go  to 
make  up  its  goodness  were  grown  in 
Maureen  O' Sullivan's  own  garden  and 
sold,  if  you  please,  at  a  pleasing  profit, 
to  the  Derby. 

Hence  the  O' Sullivan  part  of  it. 

K  /AARklKI)  ;it  midnight  and  not  an  elope- 
'  "  'merit 

When  Ann  Sothcrn  and  Roger  Pryor  stood 
before  a  minister  in  a  Hollywood  church  to  be 
married,  the  clock  hands  pointed  to  exactly  one 
minute  after  midnight.  The  three  days'  re- 
quirement after  the  license  was  issued  was  up 
at  exactly  midnight  on  a  Saturday  night. 

"We've  waited  so  long."  Ann  said,  "we  see 
no  reason  fur  waiting  longer.    It's  the  first  pos- 


while — "  So  she  called  to  the  little  boy  next 
door  and  told  him  to  get  his  friends  and  come 
on  in. 

But  she'd  forgotten  that  children,  like  ants, 
have  a  grapevine  communication  system; 
forty-three  youngsters  put  in  an  appearance 
within  an  hour. 

And  what's  more,  since  the  invitation  was 
a  standing  one,  they  continue  to  show  up  every 
Sunday,  just  when  she  wants  to  give  swimming 
parties. 

\ V/HILE  we're  still  on  the  subject  of  pools, 
™  here's  a  small  saga  of  a  most  resourceful 
hostess. 

Carole  Lombard  had  invited  a  round  dozen 
of  friends  for  an  afternoon  of  swimming  one 
bright  sunny  morning,  but  the  California  fall 
was  nosing  in  and  about  noon  a  sharp,  chill 
breeze  came  up  from  nowhere. 

The  guests  were  already  arriving. 

So  Carole  sent  her  secretary  posthaste  to  a 
toy  shop  with  instructions  to  buy  every'  model 
racing  yacht  in  the  place. 

And  she  turned  the  swimming  party  into  a 
miniature  regatta,  with  all  the  guests  on  their 
knees  around  the  pool  sailing  the  little  boat^  in 
the  water.  One  of  the  most  successful  after- 
noons she'd  ever  had,  too. 


C  UCH  activity  as  goes  on  these  days  in 
^Hollywood  badminton  courts — be- 
cause the  Tones  are  sponsoring  a  tour- 
nament. The  Gary  Coopers,  Robert 
Taylor  and  Barbara  Stanwyck,  and  the 
George  Murphys  will  fight  it  out  almost 
any  night  now  with  Joan  and  Franchot. 
Joan  herself  ran  up  the  prizes — and 
they're  so  nice  she's  determined  to  win 
them  herself. 

Now  if  someone  would  just  set  a 
candid  camera  up  on  the  Tone  house 
wall. 

\  /  ADGE  EVANS  has  solved  the  party  prob- 
'  v  Hem  at  last  and  if  you  don't  believe  it  drive 
past  her  Beverly  Hills  house  any  evening  and 
count  the  cars  parked  in  front. 

She'd  been,  time  after  time,  in  the  Troc  bar, 
you  see,  and  had  watched  the  clusters  of  people 
who  let  their  drinks  warm  and  their  dinners 
cool  while  they  played  the  horse-racing 
machine  there.  So  finally  came  the  Idea  and 
next  day  she  had  her  playroom  lined  with 
similar  game  machines — football  and  polo  and 
even  two  little  iron  men  who  fight  each  other 
when  you  put  a  slug  in.    Like  a  penny  arcade. 

But  the  first  night  she  gave  a  party  after  that 
she  was  so  embarrassed — because  she'd  for- 
gotten about  the  coins  that  have  to  be  dropped 
in,  and  afterwards  she  discovered  she'd  col- 
lected every  cent  the  guests  had  brought  with 
them! 

So  she  took  the  fifty  dozen  nickels,  or  what- 
ever, and  bought  a  new  machine — and  a  dozen 
boxes  of  lead  slugs  to  use  instead. 

\VJHILE  Bill  Powell  and  Myrna  Loy 
w  and  all  the  "Libeled  Lady"  cast 
were  up  in  the  High  Sierras  for  the 
trout  fishing  scenes,  the  mountain  folk 
from  Kennedy's  Meadow  came  over  one 
evening  and  announced  they'd  planned 
a  regular  old  hillbilly  dance  in  honor  of 
the  stars. 

So  everybody  went  down,  and  ate  too 
much,  and  had  a  swell  time,  and  after- 
ward there  was  a  contest.  Everyone  did 
his  best,  but  guess  what — it  was  rotund 
Walter  Connelly  who,  despite  his  size, 
won  the  title  as  "The  Most  Graceful 
Dancer  In  These  Here  Mountings!" 

THAT  Joan  Crawford-Barbara  Stanwyck 
1  friendship,  by  the  way,  has  turned  into 
rather  a  nice  thing. 

It  all  began,  really,  when  Joan  stopped  in  to 
visit  Barbara  after  the  "Chained"  broadcast. 
"You  can  hear  yourself  on  the  screen,"  Joan 
complained,  "but  when  you  talk  on  the  air 
there's  not  a  chance.  I  wonder  how  I  sounded?" 

Barbara  grinned,  got  up  and  turned  on  her 
phonograph. 

Out  of  the  loudspeaker  came  the  entire 
broadcast,  just  as  Joan  had  spoken  it  an  hour 
before! 

"I  thought  you  might  like  a  record  of  it," 
said  Barbara,  who  had  caught  it  on  her  record- 
ing machine. 

KA  RS.  SPENCER  TRACY  and  her  little  son 
'  "  'decided  to  spend  a  few  days  at  Arrow- 
head, leaving  behind  with  Spencer  little  four- 
year-old  Susy,  their  baby  daughter.  Hand  in 
hand  Spencer  and  Susy  walked  down  to  the 
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gate  to  wave  them  goodbye,  and  hand  in 
hand  the  two  walked  back  to  the  house  to- 
gether. Shortly  after,  Mrs.  Tracy  drove  back 
to  the  house  for  some  forgotten  article  and 
again  Spencer  and  Susy  walked  down  to  the 
gate  for  another  farewell.  On  their  way  back 
Susy  wanted  to  know  why  they  had  returned 
and  Spencer  explained  about  the  forgotten 
article. 

Susy  thought  it  over  for  quite  a  while,  and 
still  holding  her  daddy's  hand  she  looked  up 
at  him  and  shook  her  head,  "They  don't  seem 
to  be  able  to  think  very  well  for  themselves," 
she  observed. 

Spencer  had  to  telephone  that  bit  of  infor- 
mation to  Mrs.  Tracy  that  very  night. 

THE  two  most  famous  pairs  of  sweethearts  on 
'  the  Fox-Twentieth  Century  lot  have  the 
studio  buzzing  with  romantic  excitement  as 
they  dine,  lunch  and  hold  hands  on  the  sets. 
They  are  Sonja  Henie,  the  champion  ice  skater, 
and  the  handsome  Tyrone  Power  Jr.,  and 
Astrid  Allwyn  and  Producer  Robert  Kent. 

ELEANOR  POWELL  has  a  cocker  spaniel 
•—and  she  is  so  proud  of  it — anyway  last 
month  she  liked  it  well  enough  to  have  a  very 
special  kind  of  doghouse  built,  with  do-dads 


all  around  and  a  private  runway  and  every- 
thing. 

Then  Snookums,  or  whatever  his  name  is, 
took  one  of  those  casual  canine  sicknesses  and 
Eleanor  thought  he'd  better  go  to  a  kennels 
for  a  while. 

While  he  was  gone  a  lanky  little  stray  crept 
into  the  Powell  yard  one  night  and  after  much 
preliminary  sniffing  moved  in  on  the  vacant 
doghouse. 

He  was  there  next  morning,  and  so  obviously 
happy  about  it  all  that  Eleanor  hadn't  the 
heart  to  turn  him  out. 

Snookums  is  almost  ready  to  come  home — ■ 
and  a  new  house,  in  exact  replica  of  the  other, 
is  being  built  for  him. 

"THIS  time,"  says  Wally  Beery,  "we're 

'  really  going  to  rough  it." 

And  he  shows  you  the  new  trailer  he 
bought  to  hook  onto  the  back  of  his  fa- 
mous transcontinental  bus,  so  he  and 
his  family  can  go  to  Idaho  this  year. 

It's  a  simple  little  matter  with  bar 
and  sink  and  collapsible  beds  and  solar- 
ium and  cellar  and  two  or  three  sofas 
and  a  fireplace  or  two. 

The  only  thing  he  isn't  taking  along 
is  the  closet  space. 
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there  was  a  delicious  creation  of  a  gray  velvet 
redingote,  worn  over  a  Grecian  gown  of  gray 
pleated  chiffon. 

I  coveted  that  dress,  for  I  love  the  distinction 
of  gray. 

Next  a  group  of  young  girls  dashed  down  the 
runway  in  Dirndl  costumes.  These  are  the 
clothes  everyone  brought  back  from  Salzburg 
this  summer.  Gay  little  frocks  in  cotton,  with 
short  sleeves  and  aprons.  They  were  mostly 
made  of  calico,  printed  in  small  designs,  with 
full  skirts  and  little  peasant  bodices.  Fashion- 
wise  women  think  they  will  have  a  far  reaching 
influence  as  the  Ritz  bar  in  Paris  was  full  of 
them,  every  day. 

The  return  of  the  day  coat  to  its  former 
paramount  importance  was  typified  by  several 
models  showing  the  strong  influence  of  the  coat 
with  the  close  fitting  body  and  the  flared  skirt. 
That  is  the  coat  news  of  the  year.  Fur  trim- 
ming was  in  nutria,  Persian,  ocelot,  seal,  mink 
and  silver  fox. 

1  HAD  arranged  to  show,  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  great  Hollywood  studios,  a  group  of 
costumes  from  period  pictures  which  might 
have  fashion  influence.  Jean  Arthur's  leather 
jacket  and  breeches  from  "The  Plainsman," 
for  suede  jacket  trends;  Olivia  de  Haviland's 
costume  from  "The  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade"  for  the  possible  revival  of  the  ultra 
feminine;  Katherine  Hepburn's  charming  satin 
and  ruffled  chiffon  gown  from  "  Portrait  of  a 
Rebel,"  also  very  feminine;  Claudette  Col- 
bert's demure  costume  from  "  Maid  of  Salem," 
which  is  sure  to  attract  attention  for  its  lingerie 
collar  and  cuff  suggestions;  Loretta  Young's 
soft  full  gathered  blue  dress  from  "Ramona" 
which  you  will  soon  see  in  color;  and  last  Joan 
Crawford's  "Gorgeous  Hussy"  dress  in  Lyons 
velvet  in  wine  color,  trimmed  with  sable. 

A  clever  idea  showed  how  front  page  news 
is  reflected  in  front  page  fashions.    Because  of 


the  battles  raging  in  Spain,  Vionnet  found  her- 
self thinking  in  terms  of  Velasquez  crinolines 
and  Spanish  mantillas  for  evening  wear. 
Schiaparelli  visited  the  Gros  collection  in  Paris 
and  returned  home  to  translate  the  gold  em- 
broidered uniforms  of  the  generals  and  the 
Empire  satin  evening  gowns  of  the  women  into 
1930  cocktail  dresses  and  dinner  dresses.  Again 
from  the  Salzburg  visits  of  kings,  screen  stars 
and  couturiers  came  the  sweaters  embroidered 
in  appliqued  woolen  flowers  in  brilliant  color- 
ings. "Flash!  The  Red  Flag  Flies  Over 
Paris!" 

I  announced  from  the  stage,  and  we  showed 
the  dramatic  retort  of  fashion  in  a  flaming 
red  ottoman  evening  wrap  and  a  danger  red 
evening  gown. 

We  all  know  that  rather  painful  situation 
which  may  develop  when  your  hostess  says 
"don't  dress"  and  you  d  ui't  know  whether 
she  means  it  or  not.  With  this  idea  in  mind 
we  next  showed  some  clothes  designed  for  just 
such  occasions.  One  was  a  slinky  black  satin 
dinner  suit  with  a  hand  knitted  jacket  of  silver 
and  gold  thread,  buttoned  up  the  front.  Then 
there  was  a  black  woolen  dinner  dress  with 
bands  of  sequins  on  the  skirt  hem  and  edging 
the  jacket. 

THE  finale  was  a  whirl  of  all  the  most  gor- 
geous evening  dresses  in  New  York  and  when 
you  have  said  that  you  have  said  everything. 
This  is  only  a  partial  description  of  a  truly 
magnificent  fashion  show.  From  it,  in  general, 
I  gleaned  that  day  skirts  are  shorter,  clothes 
fit  the  figure  closely,  black  is  everywhere,  often 
high-lighted  in  color,  and  that  you  may  wear 
almost  anything  you  like,  providing  it  has  dash 
and  swing  Also  that,  among  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  odd  pairs  of  shoes  worn,  the  heels  re- 
main sensible  lor  daytime,  the  evening  slippers 
stress  sandals,  and  that  good  taste  combined 
with  smartness  rules  in  the  shoe  world. 
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Naturally  we  ^^^t 

^    ^nd  Davis  ***  ^ 
Whiting  ana 
evening  hag- 
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,  an  evening  bag 
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to    be    P<fhap'de     We  asked 
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CLARA  OGILVIE 


World  Authority 
TELLS  HOW  TO  MAKE  YOUR 

HRIR 

Heighten  your  personality 
for  the  holiday  season 

"Simple  as  the  'rule  of  three',  with  one 
added  for  good  measure:  (l)  Daily  Cleans- 
ing, (2)  Daily  Brushing,  (3)  Daily  Massage, 
and  (4)  Shampooing  every  two  weeks.  Do 
it  all  at  borne,  for  a  few  cents  a  day! 

"Be  sure  to  select  the  cleansing  tonic 
proper  for  your  personal  hair  condition 
(dry,  oily,  fading,  falling,  containing  dan- 
druff). Select  the  proper  brush,  too,  one 
with  long,  flexible  bristles  .  .  .  for  the 
proper  rhythm.  For  the  shampoo,  Ogilvie 
Sisters'  RECONDITIONING  OIL  is  the 
most  effective,  luxurious  hot  oil  shampoo 
I  know.    We  made  it  that  way. 

"Ask  for  instructive  booklet  at  any 
Toilet  Goods  or  Drug  Counter,  or  at  one 
of  our  salons  where  our  treatments  are 
given.    Consultation  FREE." 

At  these  same  counters,  see  the  OGILVIE 
assortment  of  brushes,  and  hair  fragrances. 
Also,  that  smart  OGILVIE  METHOD 
KIT  for  men,  complete  for  travel,  in  a  good 
looking  real  leather  case  with  zipper  fast- 
ener .  .  .  just  the  gift  for  a  man. 

(Dq  ilute,  Slatm 

604  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

50  East  42nd  St.,  Hew  York  (Exclusively  for  Men) 

Paris  Washington  Canada 


They  Waited  Two  Long  Years  for  Love 
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It  couldn't  be.  He  didn't  mean  it.  He'd 
forget.  To  salve  her  hurt  in  case  he  did, 
Maureen  said,  "Let's  make  it  a  week  from 
Friday."  And  silently  she  told  herself  that 
anybody  could  he  forgiven  for  breaking  a  date 
made  that  far  in  advance.  Thus  she  was 
determined  to  make  her  heart's  letdown  easy. 

Came  Friday  and  a  week  from  Friday,  and 
Maureen  told  herself  that,  of  course,  he'd  for- 
gotten. Why  shouldn't  he?  A  date  made 
that  long  ago!  It  was  a  wonder  ev"en  she 
remembered!  She  told  herself  all  that  firmly, 
then  went  right  out  and  bought  herself  a  new 
dress. 

It  was  black,  and  it  fitted  tightly  and  the 
salesgirl  said,  "It's  really  very  sophisticated." 
But  when  Maureen  got  it  home  and  tried  it 
on  she  wondered  if  it  weren't  too  sophis- 
ticated. He'd  think  she  was  purposely  trying 
to  look  older  for  him,  trying  to  vamp  him. 
Didn't  all  vamps  wear  black?  Maureen  put  it 
back  in  its  box  and  angrily  pushed  down  the 
lid.  She'd  show  him!  She'd  wear  the  very 
oldest,,  silliest,  most  girlish  thing  she  had! 
That  is,  of  course,  if  he  gave  her  the  chance. 
Glancing  at  the  clock,  she  doubted  that  he 
would. 

T  HEN  suddenly  he  was  there.  Her  friend 
'  came  up  to  announce  him,  and  to  tease. 
"You're  going  to  have  your  heart  Broken, 
little  giri,  and  don't  say  I  didn't  warn  you." 

Maureen  preferred  to  ignore  the  taunt.  "Tell 
him  I'll  be  down  in  a  minute,  Dorothy,  will  you 
please?  I'm  not  ready.  Honestly,  I  forgot  all 
about  it." 

She  joined  him  a  half  hour  later.  She  was 
wearing  a  red  flowered  thing  and  a  red  hat — 
the  oldest  thing  she  had,  but  at  least  it  was 
comfortable. 

It  was  one  of  those  evenings  of  terror  that 
every  young  girl  goes  through  when  she  first 
leaves  the  security  of  boy  friendships  and  first 
steps  out  with  an  older  man.  What  to  say  to 
be  interesting?  How  to  act  to  be  intriguing? 
How  not  to  let  him  think  you  are  flattered? 

That  the  evening  was  a  miserable  failure 
she  was  sure.  He  had  just  come  from  a  cock- 
tail party  at  Elsie  Janis'.  After  the  brilliant 
Miss  Janis,  surely  her  quietness,  her  shyness 
was  a  letdown.  They  had  dinner  at  the 
Biltmore.  They  danced  at  the  Grove.  He 
deposited  her  on  her  doorstep  at  the  ungodly 
early  hour  of  twelve-thirty.  "See,"  she  told 
herself  as  she  went  in.  "He  was  bored  to 
death.     I'll  never  hear  from  him  again." 

The  next  day  he  phoned  and  sent  her  flowers. 
You  see  you  never  can  tell  in  what  manner 
love   begins. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  courtship  that 
n  as  to  last  six  years. 

It  had  its  first  setback  in  May.  There  was 
that  sunshiny  morning  when  Maureen  was 
summoned  to  that  fearsome  front  office  to  be 
told  in  plain  words  that  she  must  stop  seeing 
John  Farrow. 

Maureen  will  never  forget  it.  It  was  quite 
like  a  scene  in  an  old  love  drama.  The  wise 
old  heads  behind  the  desk,  wagging  bony 
fingers,  waving  a  parental  wand,  forbidding 
"Maytime  its  heritage."  "Mr.  Farrow  is  a 
charming  gentleman,  we  know  that.  But 
you're  a  very  young  girl,  and  he  has  been 
married — well,  it  just  doesn't  look  right.  It 
wouldn't  look  well  for  you  to  go  too  steadily 
with   anyone.     Keep  in  circulation.     Go  out 


with  the  younger  men,  the  younger  stars. 
We'll  see  that  you  meet  more  of  them." 

And  so  they  talked,  like  medieval  characters. 
And  so  Maureen  listened.  Apparently  docile, 
agreeable,  willing  to  cooperate,  but  behind 
the  deepening  red  of  her  cheeks  the  Irish 
temper  was  stirring.  Only  one  thing  made  her 
hold  her  tongue.  "You  know  your  mother 
left  you  in  our  care.  We're  only  doing  what 
we  think  she  would  want  us  to  do." 

For  her  mother's  sake  then,  she  kept  still. 
It  wouldn't  be  fair  to  have  them  alarm  her. 
But  stiil  the  whole  thing  was  preposterous. 
To  be  put  on  the  carpet  like  a  small  child, 
when  she  was  already  a  full-fledged  actress, 
making  her  way  in  the  world.  To  be  told  with 
whom  she  should  and  should  not  go  out.  Yet, 
as  Maureen  was  to  find  out  later,  this  same 
melodramatic  scene  is  played  time  and  time 
again  behind  Hollywood  doors.  Other  actress- 
es, too,  for  their  career's  sake,  have  had  their 
heartstrings  tied  up  in  knots.  But  few  such 
scenes  have  ended  with  a  curtain  line  to  equal 
the  one  that  Maureen  heard  now. 

"Oh  yes,  we  almost  forgot  to  tell  you. 
We've  engaged  you  a  chaperon." 

"I'm  sure  that  would  have  been  the 
final  straw,"  Maureen  said  in  recalling  the 
situation.  "Except  at  that  instant  the  door 
opened  and  they  brought  her  in,  and  she  had 
one  of  the  nicest  faces  I  had  ever  seen,  and  I 
knew  right  then  and  there  that  I  just  couldn't 
do  anything  that  would  make  her  feel  badly. 
We  shook  hands  and  she  said  she  was  so  glad 
we  were  going  to  live  together. 

"Of  course,  that  was  a  bit  of  a  surprise,  too. 
I  was  to  give  up  my  room  at  the  Studio  Club, 
and  go  house  hunting!  But  it  worked  out 
rather  well  after  all.  We  found  a  lovely 
little  house,  and  I  inveigled  Aggie  to  let  me 
invite  John  to  tea.  With  the  inevitable  re- 
sult that  she  liked  him  and  didn't  see  why  I 
shouldn't  see  him  now  and  then  if  I  wanted 
to,  but  of  course,  Fox  mustn't  know.  So 
among  the  three  of  us  we  rather  fooled  them 
in  the  end. 

"IT'S  funny,  though,  everyone  tried  to  tell 
'  me  I  was  foolish.  I  remember  when  I  told 
one  of  my  friends  about  the  trouble  at  the 
studio  she  said,  'Well,  I  think  it's  good  ad- 
vice, and  you'd  better  keep  in  with  them. 
Besides  the  romance  won't  last.  Why.  ten 
years  from  now  when  someone  mentions  the 
name  of  John  Farrow  you  won't  even  be  able 
to  remember  it.'  Now  isn't  that  rather  funny, 
in  as  much  as  it's  my  oun  name  now,  too! 

"Still  at  the  time  I  didn't  dream  that  we 
would  ever  marry.  Marriage  then  seemed  a 
long  way  off;  to  me  it  had  always  seemed 
staid,  settled,  something  you  got  around  to 
along  about  thirty.  I  didn't  think  of  it  then. 
Neither  did  John.    We  just  I  being  to- 

gether, waltzing  at  the  Cocoanut  Grove, 
dining  at  some  out-of-the-way  place,  taking 
long  walks  together  on  Sundays.  I  used  to 
love  to  hear  him  talk  of  the  places  he  had 
been.  He  was  born  in  Sydney,  but  at  fourteen 
he  had  run  away  to  sea.  He  had  been  around 
Cape  Horn  twice.  He  had  been  in  nearly 
every  country  of  the  world.  Naturally  I 
found  all  his  experiences  very  glamorous  and 
thrilling.  They  meant  only  one  thing  to  me 
...  he  was  a  man  of  the  world  .  .  .  and  the 
marvel  of  it  was  that  he  was  also  interested 
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"Then,  quite  suddenly,  John  learned  that 
his  leave  in  this  country  had  run  out,  the 
quota  was  filled  and  he  had  to  go  away.  We 
said  good-bye. 

"I  remember  I  told  myself  that  that  was 
the  end.  He  would  be  gone  a  long  time  and  he 
would  forget.  I  would  forget,  too.  It  was 
always  like  that.  When  he  wrote  me  from  the 
boat  I  tore  his  letter  into  bits.  It's  really  re- 
markable, isn't  it,  how  dramatic  youth  can  be! 

"  But  I  know  now  that  it  was  exactly  the 
thing  to  do.  There  is  nothing  worse  than  the 
death  a  romance  always  dies,  when  you  try  too 
desperately  to  keep  it  alive  on  paper.  No,  it 
was  much  better  as  it  was.  He  went  his  way, 
I  went  mine;  no  paper  and  pen  ties.  And  when 
he  came  back,  our  friendship  went  on  again, 
just  as  though  it  had  never  stopped,  just  as  it 
had  been  before. 

"  It  was  very  dramatic,  too.  I  didn't  even 
know  he  was  back.  It  was  two  years  later. 
I  was  out  dancing  one  evening  when  some- 
body asked  my  partner  if  he  might  cut  in, 
and  it  was  John." 

IN  a  scenario,  certainly,  that  would  be  the 
'end  of  the  story.  But  the  course  of  real  love 
is  seldom  so  smooth  as  it  is  in  the  movies. 
When  they  finally  came  to  the  realization  that 
they  wanted  to  marry,  the  first  step  was  to 
have  John  meet  Maureen's  family;  the  second 
to  have  John's  first  marriage  annulled  so  they 
might  be  married  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  first  took  almost  a  year  to  accomplish. 
The  second  was  a  longer  story. 

Maureen  was  working  at  Metro  in  "The 
Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street"  at  the  time. 
When  it  finished  she  hoped  to  meet  John  in 
Dublin  and  have  her  family  approve  the 
marriage.  But  there  was  the  little  matter  of 
Maureen's  next  picture,  "David  Copperfield," 
to  threaten  them.  The  studio  had  told  her 
that  she  could  only  have  three  weeks  between 
the  two  pictures,  which  meant  having  a  little 
less  than  a  week  at  home.  But  still  Maureen 
was  determined  to  go.  In  the  meantime, 
John,  also  under  contract  to  the  same  studio, 
had  been  sent  to  Canada  with  a  camera  crew 
to  find  an  English  boy  for  the  title  role  of  David. 

She  flew  to  Vancouver,  the  last  day  of  the 
Barretts  shooting,  and  wired  him  frantically  to 
meet  her.  He  wired  back  that  he  would  meet 
her  in  Montreal.  Just  a  small  matter  of 
several  thousand  miles.  Maureen  tried  to 
get  a  plane,  but  found  that  she  would  have  to 
come  back  to  the  States  first  unless  she  wanted 
to  go  by  train.  Her  one  fear  now  was  that  the 
studio  might  need  her  for  retakes,  and  recall 
her.  She  changed  her  name,  using  her  mother's 
maiden  name  of  Mary  Frazer,  and  boarded  the 
boat  for  Seattle. 

A  small  ferry  boat,  incognito,  no  clues,  and 
still  they  found  her!  Maureen's  heart  rolled 
with  the  waves  as  she  answered  the  phone.  It 
was  as  she  had  expected.  She  was  ordered  back. 


That  night  she  called  Irving  Thalberg  at 
his  beach  house.  She  begged  him  .  .  .  tried 
to  explain  how  much  it  meant  to  her.  He 
promised  he  would  see  what  he  could  do  about 
it;  call  him  back  tomorrow.  It  was  a  fidgety, 
frantic  night.  But  at  five  o'clock  the  next 
day  she  had  his  permission  to  hurry  on. 

A  week  in  Dublin,  with  John  and  the  family, 
and  all  of  them  adoring  him  just  as  she  did. 
It  was  worth  it.  Worth  the  strain,  and  the 
rush,  and  the  expense.  Now  all  that  remained 
was  for  John  to  get  his  annullment. 

It  has  often  been  printed  that  because  of 
John  Farrow's  first  marriage,  he  had  to  get  a 
special  dispensation  from  the  Pope  to  marry 
Maureen.  This  is  not  the  case.  John  was 
born  and  baptized  in  the  Catholic  Church,  but 
married  out  of  it,  so  his  marriage  had  no  being 
at  all  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church.  It  was  an 
annullment  which  had  to  be  secured  and  this 
took  two  long  years.  It  also  involved  a  search 
for  certain  vital  papers  which  were  found,  at 
last,  in  an  old  church  in  Australia  near  where 
John  had  once  lived. 

So  finally,  they  came  to  the  end  of  a  long 
courtship,  to  be  united  in  a  nuptial  high  mass, 
in  Saint  Monica's  church,  in  Santa  Monica. 
The  wedding,  too,  was  all  that  every  girl 
dreams  of.  A  little  flower  girl  and  a  ring 
bearer,  to  head  the  procession,  and  hundreds 
of  famous  guests  to  bow  and  nod  and  whisper 
"how  beautiful  the  bride  looks!"  Organ 
music,  a  young  tenor  singing  Ave  Maria.  Then, 
coming  out  afterward  and  having  photogra- 
phers snap  pictures  of  the  new  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
for  the  papers. 

Reading  about  it  afterward:  "The  bride 
wore  a  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland  style  gown  of 
white  slipper  satin  with  Irish  lace  inserts,  and 
ornamented  by  rows  of  baby  buttons  down  the 
front.  Her  headdress  was  a  Juliet  cap  of 
Irish  lace  with  a  full-length  veil.  She  carried 
a  bouquet  of  orchids  and  lilies  of  the 
valley.  A  double  ring  ceremony  followed  the 
mass,  with  plain  yellow-gold  bands  used  by 
both  bride  and  groom.  The  happy  couple 
were  guests  of  Loretta  Young  at  a  wedding 
breakfast  in  her  Bel  Air  home." 

THE  happy  couple  .  .  .  bride  and  groom 
...  plain  gold-band  wedding  rings  .  .  . 
Maureen  had  pictured  all  these  things  for  so 
long!  But  in  coming  to  the  end  of  that  long 
courtship,  they  also  came  to  the  beginning  of 
an  even  longer  marriage.  A  marriage  that  is 
destined  for  always,  a  marriage  which  is  irrev- 
ocable because  of  the  Church  in  which  it  was 
made. 

"It's  rather  wonderful  to  think  of  that," 
Maureen  said  softly.  "Through  everything — 
u'<">  1  and  bad  times,  joy  and  unhappiness,  it 
will  go  on.  Hollywood  can't  touch  it,  nor 
fame,  nor  careers. 

"That's  what  made  it  so  well  worth  waiting 
for!" 
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Claudette  Colbert's  Climb  to  Stardom 


[  CONTIXUED  FROM  PAGE  51  ] 


began.  He  put  his  hand  on  her  arm,  and  they 
stopped  together.  "  You  know  the  situation 
and — you  know  how  much  I  love  you.  Claud- 
ette, let's  be  married  before  we  go  to  Eng- 
land." 

She  looked  solemnly  ahead.  "I  haven't  de- 
cided whether  or  not  I  want  to  leave  New 
York,"  she  told  him  finally. 

She  watched  his  face.  "But  I've  decided 
about  the  rest.    Long  ago — " 

They  were  married  (secretly  and  with  as 
much  melodrama  as  possible)  the  next  day, 
and  sailed  for  London. 


— at  least  it  hurt  our  relationship  very  much. 
Of  course  they  didn't  realize  what  they  were 
doing  to  themselves  then.  The  glamor  of  being 
husband  to  that  charming  girl  on  the  next 
street  whom  he  dated  every  evening,  casually 
as  though  she  were  a  new  acquaintance,  amused 
and  excited  Norman  as  much  as  it  did  Claud- 
ette. He  would  ring  and  say,  "Miss  Colbert? 
— this  is  Mr.  Foster.  Do  you  remember  me? 
Good.  If  you're  free  for  dinner  tonight  we 
might  try  that  new  place  in  the  Village,  and 
then  if  you  aren't  too  tired  there's  a  double- 
decker   bus   that   goes   up   Fifth   Avenue   to 


The  new  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dick  Powell,  who  were  married  in  the  Captain's 
quarters  aboard  the  S.  S.  Santa  Paula,  just  prior  to  their  sailing  for  a  honey- 
moon cruise  through  the  Panama  Canal.  Regis  Toomey  was  best  man;  Ruth 
Pursley,   maid   of   honor.     They   received   a   riotous   welcome   in   New   York 


England  was  a  smoky  island  hasily  inter- 
preted in  Claudette's  mind  as  the  place  where 
she  had  a  good  time  with  a  new  husband  and 
where,  in  a  small  and  unsuccessful  play,  she 
got  her  name  in  lights  for  the  first  time.  By 
the  time  they  returned  to  America  she  had 
learned  many  things  and  her  mother  had  for- 
gotten what  it  was  she  had  meant  to  say. 

klORMAX  felt  that  groom,  bride  and  brides' 
1  ^mother — be  she  ever  so  charming — could 
not  live  together  in  the  same  apartment  with 
any  especial  success.  Not  with  Tante  and  Grand- 
mere  disapprovingly  in  the  offing.  And  Claud- 
ette agreed,  remembering  at  the  same  time 
that  sin-  had  promised  never  to  leave  the  de- 
voted family  which  had  sacrificed  so  much  that 
she  might  play  and  learn  and  be  as  other  girls. 
"That  was  the  origin  of  my  widely  publi- 
cized theory  about  living  apart  from  my  hus- 
band in  mi, |,  i  io  be  happy,"  Claudette  remem- 
bered over  her  coffee.  "  I  was  very  young,  and 
this  was  first  romance,  and  naturally  I  felt 
that  nothing  on  earth  C011I4  ever  spoil  the  love 
Norman  and  I  felt  for  eai  h  other,  lie  took  a 
(harming  apartment  only  a  block  away  from 
ours,  and  we  saw  each  other  every  day  and 
every  evening,  and  somehow  it  seemed  an  ideal 
arrangement.  But  it  was  the  beginning  of  the 
thing  that  came  between  us.  You  can't  live 
that  way,  no  matter  how  much  in  love  you  are 


Grant's  Tomb.  .  .  ."  And  she  would  say, 
"I  believe  I'm  free  tonight,  Mr.  Foster.  And 
I  should  be  delighted  to  dine  with  you.  About 
six-thirty  then?" 

They  laughed  a  lot  over  that.  But  somehow 
the  great  intimacy  of  waking  together  each 
morning,  of  munching  placidly  behind  news- 
papers, one  across  from  the  other,  of  shared 
sorrows  and  triumphs — "Well,  we  didn't  have 
them,"  Claudette  concluded.  "  You  need  those 
things  to  supplement  the  glamor  of  the  rest." 

In  the  meantime,  her  career  sailed  stolidly 
along  the  frantic  Broadway  sea.  She  had  had 
a  contract  for  one  more  silent  picture  but  it 
was  shelved  and  the  clause  settled.  There 
were  two  or  three  plays  of  no  importance,  most 
of  them  bad,  which  was  unfortunate  from  a 
personal  standpoint  since  Norman's  roles  (in 
"The  Racket"  and  others)  were  invariably 
hits. 

Al  Woods  at  this  time  wanted  her  for  the 
lead  in  a  new  show.  "The  Crime,"  but  Claud- 
ette preferred  "The  Barker."  Woods  told  her 
she  was  silly,  that  he  could  take  an  absolutely 
unknown  girl  and  make  a  star  of  her,  so  good 
was  the  role  in  "The  Crime."  Hut  somehow 
"The  Barker"  and  a  honeymoon  with  Xorman 
seemed  more  important,  so  she  stuck  to  her 
decision.  Won,!-,,  10  prove  his  point,  sent  to 
the  Theatre  Guild  school  and  picked  up  a 
student  actress,  with  no  experience,  for  "The 


Crime."  It  did  make  her  a  star,  too,  since  the 
girl  was  Sylvia  Sidney.  But  as  "The  Barker" 
also  made  a  hit  and  saw  Miss  Colbert  being 
starred,  Claudette  felt  everything  was  even  all 
the  way  round.  Woods  had  a  new  star,  she 
had  the  play  she  wanted,  and  love  was  very 
much  with  her. 

It  was  after  her  own  fine  notices  in  the 
rather  indifferent  O'Neill-Theater  Guild  pro- 
duction of  "Dynamo."  Hollywood  announced 
with  considerable  smugness  that  it  had  at  last 
perfected  sound  for  motion  pictures — those 
squeaky  uncertain  noises  which  sometimes  did 
and  sometimes  did  not  accompany  the  shifting 
screen  shadows.  And  Paramount,  remember- 
ing the  latent  loveliness  and  also  the  luxurious, 
husky  voice  of  Claudette,  asked  her  to  make  a 
test  for  them. 

"  I'D  forgotten  by  this  time — almost — the  hor- 

rible  result  of  my  first  try  in  motion  pic- 
tures," Claudette  said.  So  she  went  and  spoke 
uncertainly,  with  many  questions  and  much 
cynicism,  into  a  microphone,  and  received  with 
doubtful  pleasure  the  news  that  her  test  had 
been  successful.  Walter  Wanger  and  Monta 
Bell  wanted  to  run  up  a  little  thing  called  "The 
Hole  in  the  Wall"  and  asked  her  if  she'd  like 
to  try  for  the  feminine  lead.  They'd  already 
signed  Eddie  Robinson. 

To  her  puzzled  appeal  for  advice  her  mother 
shrugged  eloquent  shoulders  and  Norman 
spread  his  hands  in  noncommital  gesture.  "  Oh, 
well,  so  what?"  she  thought — and  accepted. 

They  had  a  good  time  making  the  picture. 
Fresh  from  the  stage,  both  she  and  Robinson 
talked  too  loudly,  and  Hollywood's  "newly 
perfected"  microphones  exploded  at  every 
third  vowel.  No  one  could  ever  be  sure 
whether  the  resultant  sound  track  would  give 
forth  intelligible  conversation  or  indignant 
hissing  noises;  and  invariably  Claudette,  in 
the  tenderest  love  sequences,  would  shout  from 
the  screen  words  and  phrases  meant  for  mur- 
muring. 

Surprisingly  it  turned  out  pretty  well.  At 
any  rate,  when  the  Guild  asked  to  sign  her  for 
a  new  play  that  autumn,  she  had  to  refuse  be- 
cause Paramount  had  already  set  her  in  "The 
Lady  Lies." 

And  that  made  her  in  pictures.  Her  studio 
offered  a  two-year  contract  at  a  proud  salary 
and  indulgently  wrote  in  the  stipulation  that 
she  could  do  a  play  whenever  she  wanted  to. 
She  only  had  time  for  one.  Because  this  w  as 
Success,  you  understand,  with  a  capital.  This 
was  fame  and  the  big  dough  and  her  picture 
in  magazines  and  people  to  interview  her  and 
fan  mail  and  fabulous  publicity  and  all  the 
unbelievable  glory  she  had  read  about  but 
never  considered  for  herself.  Home  was  still 
a  cluttered,  if  more  comfortable,  apartment — 
the  same  that  Papa  had  taken  such  a  short 
time  before  when  he  had  come  to  Xew  York  to 
make  a  new  life  for  his  family — and  in  it  were 
still  Mother  and  Tante  and  Grandmere. 

But  if.  before,  small  Lily  had  been  the  young- 
est, almost  unnoticed  occupant,  she  was  now 
the  most  important.  If  the  sticky  candy  she 
had  wanted  and  begged  for  had  been  denied 
her  before,  she  could  have,  now,  champ 
and  trufiles  if  they  pleased  her  fancy.  If.  be- 
fore, Mother  had  been  a  benevolent  but  con- 
scientious tyrant,  now  Claudette  headed  the 
household. 
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Norman,  still  unapproached  by  any  studio 
and  therefore  faintly  contemptuous  of  motion 
pictures  in  general,  followed  the  steadily  climb- 
ing road  that  lay  behind  painted  curtains  and 
under  drop  scenes — lived  happily  in  his  "  bach- 
elor" apartment  and  made  dates  with  his  wife 
whenever  their  free  evenings  happened  to  coin- 
cide. 

(--LAUDETTE  had  just  finished  "The  Big 
^-"Pond"  with  Maurice  Chevalier  and  it  was 
early  in  1930 — so  soon  after  the  crash  that 
people  had  not  yet  begun  to  exchange  sables  for 
crisp,  absurd,  kitchen  aprons,  or  Park  Avenue 
for  sweet  but  impractical  cottages  on  Long 
Island.  America,  too  bewildered  for  pessi- 
mism, still  went  to  the  movies  and  the  studios 
had  not  yet  said  anything  about  "conditions" 
and  "ten  per  cent  cuts." 

Winter  still  lay  in  Manhattan's  streets  and 
on  this  particular  afternoon  the  wind  swept 
uncompromisingly  around  corners  and  under 
skirts  and  past  tingling  ears.  Claudette  and 
Norman  entered  the  welcome,  redolent  warmth 
of  a  little  Italian  restaurant  on  56th  Street  with 
the  breathlessness  of  people  who  have  been 
trotting  along  snow-covered  sidewalks. 

"  Golly."  Claudette  said,  sniffing. 

"Food!"  Norman  said — 

She  nudged  him  suddenly.    "  Isn't  that  Rose 
Rolando  over  at  that  corner  table?    Yes,  it  is  ■ 
too,  with  Miguel  Covarrubias,  the  caricatur- 
ist, and  some  other  man.     I  haven't  seen  her 
for  months." 

So  they  went  over  there,  on  the  first  leg  of 
their  trip  around  the  world.  "This,"  Rose 
said  after  the  first  noisy  welcome,  "is  Andre 
Roosevelt.  He's  just  come  back  from  Bali. 
Sit  down,  all  of  you,  and  have  some  spaghetti." 

And  while  the  wind  drove  through  the  white 
streets  outside,  over  the  clatter  of  dishes, 
Roosevelt  told  them  about  the  last  Paradise 
in  the  Pacific.  An  Island  untouched  and  un- 
touchable, tropic  and  warm  and  becalmed, 
home  of  beautiful,  unhurried  people  who  lived 
in  palm  groves  and  swam  in  curling  surf. 
When  he  had  finished,  Norman  said  vaguely, 
"I've  no  new  play  coming  up  just  now." 

As  unconcernedly  Claudette  replied,  "  'Man- 
slaughter' will  only  take  six  weeks  for  shoot- 
ing." 

"You  could  fly  to  Hollywood — " 

"And  you  could  come  around  by  boat  and 
pick  me  up — " 

Rose  pointed  her  fork  at  Covarrubias.  "Did- 
n't you  always  say  you  wanted  to  paint  native 
women  in  their  environments?" 

"We'll  go  with  you,"  the  caricaturist  said 
through  a  mouthful  of  spaghetti. 

In  California,  Paramount  officials  waved 
arms  and  screamed  at  an  adamant  Claudette. 
"  But  we've  set  you  to  do  a  French  thing  with 
Menjou  after  you've  finished  '  Manslaughter,'  " 
they  protested.  "We've  starred  you  for  the 
first  time  and  now  you  want  to  run  off  around 
the  world  and  let  people  forget  you!  What 
about  your  career?  What  about  our  invest- 
ment?   What  about — " 

"That  boat  will  dock  at  San  Pedro  in  exactly 
three  weeks,"  said  Claudette  dreamily.  "I'll 
work  night  and  day  until  then,  if  you  like,  but 
— well,  I'm  going  to  Bali.  Palms  and  surf  and 
papayas  to  eat.  Lazy  music."  (Outside  the 
California  sky  was  dripping  gloomily.)  "And 
sun." 

Paramount  gave  up  finally,  but  for  the 
last  five  days  and  nights  Claudette  worked 
on  nerve  and  Adolph  Menjou's  detached  wit. 
"L'Enigmatique  M.  Parkes,"  a  picture  she 
has  never  seen  but  which  made  a  fortune  in 
France,  was  finished  just  half  an  hour  before 
she  poured  herself  onto  the  boat  and  quietly 


fainted  in  Xorman's  arms. 

It  was  a  freighter  of  the  English  Prince  Line, 
which  carries  a  schedule  of  one  round-the-world 
cruise  every  two  weeks  and  charges  $600  for  the 
entire  trip.  The  Fosters  and  Rose  Rolando 
and  Covarrubias  were  the  only  passengers. 

They  touched  Japan  first  and  then  Shanghai, 
where  they  stayed  fourteen  days  and  enjoyed 
the  then  comparative  calm  of  the  ancient  city. 
Then  Hong  Kong,  the  Philippines,  the  Celebes, 
Java  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  finally 
Bali  and  Paradise. 

"It  was  just  exactly  what  Roosevelt  had 
said  it  would  be,"  Claudette  told  me.  "We 
stopped  a  month  in  the  one  little  hotel  there 
and  went  as  native  as  we  dared.  Did  you  see 
'Goona  Goona'?  That  was  made  in  Bali,  you 
know,  and  there's  no  fake  about  it.  There  are 
some  of  the  loveliest  women  in  the  world  on 
that  island." 

Sumatra,  Singapore,  Ceylon,  Port  Said — un- 
thinking, long,  monotonous-with-happiness 
days  on  board,  and  hurried  excited  side  trips 
into  romantic  places.  But  in  Cairo  she  saw  her 
picture  on  the  cover  of  a  movie  magazine. 

And  began  to  worry.  "I  know  living  well 
and  seeing  the  world  while  you're  young  is 
more  important  than  any  career,  but  just  the 
same  we  have  to  think  about  money,"  she 
would  answer  Norman's  lazy  protests.  "I 
think  we  should  speed  this  trip  up  a  little." 
Fretting  mildly  she  watched  the  weeks  and 
months  slip  past  and  disappear  in  Athens, 
Budapest,  Vienna  and  Prague.  They  had  con- 
siderable of  Paris,  what  with  relatives  to  visit 
and  remembered  places  to  see  again.  Naples 
they  touched  hurriedly  on  the  way  home. 

THEY  arrived  at  Boston  in  November  and 

then  began  the  worst  two  years  of  their  life 
together.  Claudette's  contract  read  New  York 
but  Norman,  at  last,  had  signed  for  pictures 
and  went  to  Hollywood  almost  at  once.  "I 
was  right  about  that  trip  being  a  silly  move  so 
far  as  career  was  concerned,"  she  said  to  me. 
"The  studio  was  in  one  of  those  '  I  told  you  so' 
moods,  the  public  had  practically  forgotten  I 
existed,  and  all  the  pictures  I  made  seemed  to 
be  bad  ones — with  the  exception  of  'The  Smil- 
ing Lieutenant'  and  'Honor  Among  Lovers.' 
And  I  saw  Norman  only  twice  from  November 
of  1930  until  the  Spring  of  1932." 

Once  was  in  '31  when,  on  a  given  day,  she 
took  a  train  and  he  went  to  a  California  air- 
port. They  met  in  Chicago  for  one  riotous 
week.  Once  was  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  when 
she  threw  caution  and  studio  orders  overboard 
and  came  to  Hollywood  for  a  few  days. 

Early  in  1932  Paramount  decided  to  close 
its  New  York  studios  and  told  Claudette  that 
from  then  on  her  work,  and  home,  must  be  in 
California.  Her  mother  wept  loudly  into  a 
cushion.  Grandmere  grumbled  indignantly 
from  her  chair  in  a  corner.  Tante  was  disap- 
provingly silent — but  somehow,  with  shouting 
and  wailing  and  all  the  usual  clatter,  the 
Chauchoin  family  uprooted  itself  from  its 
warm  little  apartment  on  Central  Park  West 
and  trailed  after  the  calm,  inexorable  Lily  to 
strange  Hollywood;  to  begin  once  more  the 
process  of  settling  and  living. 

Within  Claudette  something  sang.  She  could 
be  with  Norman,  now,  as  much  as  she  liked — 

"But  we  were  strangers  by  that  time,  do 
you  see?"     Claudette  explained  to  me. 

Next  month's  installment  takes  Claudette 
through  the  most  important  decisions  of  her  life. 
How  did  she  meet  the  demands  of  a  career  that 
grew  in  magnitude  with  each  picture?  How  did 
she  reconcile  her  professional  and  private 
problems? 
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Thousands  of  women  today  owe  their  slim 
youthful  figures  to  the  sure,  safe  way  to  reduce 
.  .  .  Perfolastic!  "Hips  12  inches  smaller,"  says 
Miss  Richardson.  "Lost  60  pounds  and  reduced  my 
waist  9  inches",  writes  Mrs.  Derr.  Why  don't  you, 
too,  test  the  Perfolastic  Girdle  and  Diaphragm 
Reducing  Brassiere  at  our  expense? 

IMMEDIATELY  APPEAR  INCHES  SLIMMER! 
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STOP  USING 

TOOTHPASTES 

.USE 

Iforhan's 


m 


V 


CLEANS  TEETH 


Simply  cleaning  your  teeth  may 
keep  them  white — for  a  while! 
But  when  neglected  gums  be- 
come soft  and  spongy  all  the 
half-way  measures  in  the  world 
won't  preserve  your  teeth. 
Don't  take  that  chance,  start 
using  Forhan's.  It  gives  you 
double  protection — whitens 
teeth  and  safeguards  gums  at 
the  same  time. 


SAVES  GUMS 


Forhan's  was  created  by  an  emi- 
nent dental  surgeon  to  provide 
double  protection ;  with  it  you 
clean  teeth  and  massage  gums 
just  as  dentists  advise.  It  costs 
no  more  than  most  ordinary 
toothpastes,  but  ends  ordinary 
half-way  care!  Begin  using 
Forhan's  today. 
Also  in  Canada.  ^__^^ 

i7*' ORIGINAL 

IroowRWiE, 

I  for  the  GUMS 

°»d  TEETH 

Nga«L 
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GUITAR 


Acquire  this  fascinating  accomplishment  for 
your  own  enjoyment  to  entertain  friends,  to 
earn  money.  Spare  time  practice  makea 
vou  perfect.  Low-cost,  easy-pay  offer  puts 
LEARN    AT    HOME       it     easily     vrithin     your    reach,       »«>«»«£ 

less   than  2c  a  day    dSS^VT^olrfi^piMf  'Iiamann 

INSTITUTE  OF   MUSIC.  3021  N.    24th  Place.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

LEARN       TO       PLAY       FOR       P L E A S U R E - P R O F I T 


Sylvia  of  Hollywood's  New  Book 

"Pull  Yourself  Together,  Baby" 

is  on  sale  at  your  booksellers  now 


WITH 


Mercolized  Wax 


#  Any  complexion  can  be  made  clearer,  smoother, 
younger  with  Mercolized  Wax.  This  single  cream 
i.s  a  complete  beauty  treatment. 

Mercolized  Wax  absorbs  the  discolored  blem- 
ished outer  skin  in  liny,  invisible  particles.  Brings 
out  the  young,  beautiful  skin  hidden  beneath. 

Just  pat  Mercolized  Wax  on  your  skin  every 
night  like  cold  cream.  It  beautifies  while  you  sleep. 
Mercolized  Wax  brings  out  your  hidden  beauty. 

USE  Saxollte  Astringent  —a  refreshing,  stimu- 
l.itinC  skin  tonic.  Smooths  out  wrinkles  and  afte 
lines.  Refines  coarse  pores,  eliminates  oiliness.  Dis- 
solve Saxolite  in  one-half  pint  witch  hazel. 


The  Shadow  Stage 
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SING    ME    A    LOVE    SONG— Warners 

DUILT  on  a  story  you've  seen  often  before 
"-^but  injected  with  pleasant  fun,  this  will 
amuse  you  for  an  evening.  James  Melton  is 
heir  to  a  nearly  bankrupt  department  store, 
becomes  a  music  clerk  in  it,  falls  in  love  'with 
Patricia  Ellis,  and  sings  a  lot.  Music  is  tuneful 
and  "That's  the  Least  You  Can  Do  for  a 
Lady"  and  "The  Little  House  That  Love 
Built"  are  swell.  Hugh  Herbert  is  grand. 
You'll  probably  like  it. 

THE  MAN  I  MARRY— Universal 

I  IGHT,  frothy,  witty  but  overhung  at  times 
L- with  unnecessary  baggage,  this  story  of  a 
girl  who  runs  away  from  marriage  into  the  arms 
of  a  grouchy  young  playwright,  Michael 
Whalen,  is  highlighted  with  the  antics  of  Chic 
Sale,  Cliff  Edwards  and  Skeets  Gallagher.  Mar- 
jorie  Gateson  is  lovely  and  helpful.  Doris 
Nolan,  a  newcomer,  promises  to  be  screen 
material.     Gay. 

THE  MAN  WHO  CHANGED  HIS  MIND— G-B 

IN  a  picture  which  is  neither  entertaining  nor 
'educational,  Boris  Karloff  again  plays  a  fanat- 
ical scientist.  This  time  he's  obsessed  by  the 
sinister  potentialities  of  the  transference  of 
human  brain  power  from  one  person  to  an- 
other. Naturally  he  uses  this  power  for  his 
own  frenzied  ends.  Karloff  is  heavy,  Anna 
Lee  blondly  unreal  as  his  assistant,  and  only 
Frank  Cellier  who  is  splendid  as  Karloff's 
millionaire  backer  is  worth  seeing.  Better  stay 
away. 

WEDDING  PRESENT— Paramount 

A  NOTHER  victim  of  the  lunacy  epidemic 
'  Mn  pictures  is  this  daffy  farce  of  two  gag- 
loving  reporters,  Joan  Bennett  and  Cary 
Grant,  who  clown  their  way  out  of  love  but, 
with  the  aid  of  gangster  William  Demarest, 
practical  joke  their  way  to  marriage.  George 
Bancroft  goes  mildly  mad  while  Gene  Lock- 
hart  and  Conrad  Nagel  add  to  the  con- 
fusion.  Plain  goofy. 

ROSE    BOWL — Paramount 

MITTING  just  about  the  middle  of  the  foot- 
'  'ball  season,  this  pleasant  little  picture 
about  grid  heroes  and  their  loves  passes  back 
and  forth  between  a  Midwest  University  cam- 
pus and  Pasadena's  famous  Stadium,  gains 
romantic  yardage  in  the  love  scenes  between 
Eleanor  Whitney  and  Tom  Brown,  and  really 
goes  for  a  touchdown  with  the  swell  comedy 
antics  of  Benny  Baker.  Maybe  not  the  best, 
but  it's  gay  and  youthful. 

EMPTY  SADDLES— Universal 

THIS  superior  type  Western,  with  favorite 
'  cowboy  Buck  Jones,  will  please  those  who 
like  plenty  of  fast  action  and  shooting.  The 
picturesque  scenery  and  enjoyable  love  story 
add  greatly  to  the  film's  success.  Buck,  a 
wandering  cowboy  of  means,  buys  a  cattle 
ranch  and  turns  it  into  a  dude  ranch.  The  old 
feud  between  cattlemen  and  sheepmen  furnish 
the  plot  excitement. 


*  THE  CHARGE  OF  THE  LIGHT  BRIGADE— 
Warners 

This  review  was  received  just  as  we  went  to 
press,  hence  its  position  in  the  back  of  the  book. 
But  Photoplay  herewith  endorses  it  as  the  most 
exciting  picture  of  the  season. 

D  ESTRAIXED  and  without  sentimentality, 
^but  filled  with  all  the  pageantry  of  empire, 
uniforms  and  marching  columns.  Errol  Flynn's 
second  starring  picture  is  a  magnificent  tribute 
to  nobility  and  courage.  Evolved  from  Ten- 
nyson's epic  poem,  it  carries  power  and  im- 
aginative romance  into  every  sequence. 

The  story,  a  sincere  and  beautifully  con- 
structed portrayal  of  British  army  life  in  India 
under  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  is  built 
mainly  on  the  circumstance  of  intrigue  be- 
tween one  Surat  Khan  Emir  of  Tribal  regions 
and  the  empire.  Flynn,  handsome  captain  of 
the  27th  brigade,  leads  his  courageous  men 
through  dangerous  attacks  on  many  missions 
and  is  betrothed  to  entrancing  Olivia  de  Havil- 
land,  daughter  of  the  commandant.  Against 
her  will,  however,  she  falls  in  love  with  Patric 
Knowles,  Flynn's  brother,  who  suggests  they 
tell  Errol  and  make  sure  of  their  own  happi- 
ness. Meantime  the  brigade  is  ordered  to 
maneuvers,  while  Flynn  and  Olivia  remain 
behind  and  the  Emir  attacks.  Even  though 
the  two  escape,  Surat  Khan  massacres  the 
garrison  with  its  women  and  children,  origi- 
nating in  the  brigade  a  desire  for  vengeance 
which   culminates   in    the  famous   charge. 

Flynn  justifies  every  hope  of  his  studio  and 
his  public,  portraying  simply  the  heroic  soldier. 
He  brings  the  qualities  of  virility  and  reserve 
to  his  screen  shadow.  Patric  Knowles,  offered 
a  substantial  role,  is  so  excellent  you  will  auto- 
matically grant  his  star  rating.  And  against 
the  thankless  portion  allotted  her,  Olivia  de 
Havilland  throws  the  weight  of  her  charm  and 
superior  acting  ability. 

This  could  well  be  the  best  picture  of  the 
year,  combining  colorful  adventure,  the  fervor 
of  genuine  patriotism,  unremitting  action  and 
the  tenderness  of  a  beautiful  love  story.  It 
holds  everything  a  modern  audience  could  wish 
for  superb  entertainment. 

If  you  value  motion  pictures  as  progressive 
art  and  as  an  excuse  for  sheer  pleasure,  see  this. 

LUCKIEST  GIRL  IN  THE  WORLD— Universal 

This  is  an  amusing  little  romantic  story, 
cleanly  adept  in  humor  and  well  paced.  Social- 
ite Jane  Wyatt  and  British  Louis  Hayward 
bring  to  their  first  starring  roles  a  refreshing 
sense  of  youth  and  great  charm. 

Mi>>  Wyatt  is  castas  a  millionaire's  daughter 
who  wants  to  marry  a  tennis  player  and  live 
on  his  salary  of  $150  a  month.  Her  father 
offers  his  blessing  if  she  will  live  on  that  sum 
in  New  York  for  thirty  days,  and  thenceforth 
the  picture  is  concerned  with  her  tribulations 
in  a  small  flat,  her  gay  love  affair  with  Louis 
Hayward  who  believes  she  is  really  poor,  and 
with  her  struggles  to  elude  Nat  Pendleton,  a 
uard  her  father  has  hired. 

Hayward,  always  a  good  actor,  displays  an 
unsuspected  ability  in  this,  and  Mi->  Wyatt's 
capable  work  will  delight  and  amuse  you.  A 
well  dressed  cast,  including  Eugene  Pallette, 
add  to  the  general  gaiety.  You'll  be  im- 
mensely entertained. 
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a  stagnation  that  was  like  death.  A  shocked 
sense  of  growing  horror  held  her  rigid,  stunned. 
Vaguely,  she  began  to  see  the  merciless  logic  of 
circumstance.  There  seemed  to  be  ice  in  her 
veins.  She  shuddered  faintly.  Had  she  been 
merely  a  means  to  an  end?  She  wondered. 
Was  that  what  the  quarrel,  in  Kessler's  house 
had  been  about?  Those  whispered  confer- 
ences? She  recalled  the  conversation  shs  had 
unwittingly  overheard  between  Kessler  and 
Paul.  "  Vou  can't  buy  him  off,"  Kessler  had 
said.     "It's  not  money  he's  after — " 

A  sudden  heedless  and  primitive  anger 
surged  through  her.  Fool!  Fool!  They  had 
used  her  as  a  cat's-paw — to  pull  their  individual 
chesnuts  out  of  the  fire!  It  all  began  to  make 
sense  now.  How  unbelievably  innocent  she 
had  been!  She  had  believed  everything.  And 
Paul,  master  of  every  gesture  in  the  human 
gamut,  had  dramatized  another  wedding  and 
taken  another  wife ! 

"You  don't  suppose,"  broke '  in  Jimmy 
maliciously,  "that  Alma  happens  to  be  here  by 
coincidence,  do  you?" 

She  turned  to  him  and  the  arctic  fury  in  her 
gray  eyes  stopped  him.  He  shrugged,  grinned 
weakly.  "Okay!"  he  said.  He  flopped  into 
the  water  and  swam  away. 

Sue  arose  and  went  to  her  room.  She 
locked  the  door.  She  changed  her  clothes 
and  sat  by  the  window  in  a  stupor.  She 
looked  into  the  patio  with  unseeing  eyes,  then 
up  at  the  bold  hills. 

Slowly,  an  unescapable  and  insidious  logic 
arranged  the  sequence  of  events  and  com- 
pleted the  inevitable  pattern.  She  arose 
abruptly.     She  must  see  Paul  at  once. 

nATJL  was  sitting  at  his  desk  when  she 
'  entered  his  room.  He  looked  up  and  smiled 
intimately  to  her;  but  the  smile  faded  instantly 
when  he  looked  closer. 

"Why,  darling!"  he  said.   "What's  wrong?" 

She  studied  him  curiously  and  ran  her  hand 
across  her  forehead.    She  said  thinly: 

"  There  are  a  few  things  I'd  like  to  ask  you — 

"Not  now,  dear,"  he  answered,  easily,  his 
eyes  sharp.  "  I'm  busy.  Can't  we  skip  it  until 
tomorrow?" 

"No,"  she  answered  sharply,  "we  can't. 
You've  played  those  imperturbable  roles  so 
long,  that  you  can't  act  naturally  at  any 
time,  can  you?" 

He  looked  at  her  in  silence,  his  eyes  narrowed. 

"There  isn't  going  to  be  any  tomorrow," 
she  told  him.  "  I  won't  be  here."  Trenchantly, 
with  lashing,  bitter  sentences,  she  told  him 
what  she  thought  of  a  man  who  would  do 
what  he  had  done  to  her.  "You  have  no 
honor,  no  principle,"  she  said,  furiously.  "  You 
simply  needed  some  little  female  fool  to  pro- 
tect yourself,  and  I  happened  to  be  around — 
handy — ready  to  be  used!" 

He  slumped  into  his  seat  with  an  apathetic 
weariness.  "That  isn't  so,"  he  said.  "Sol 
merely  suggested — as  a  bright  joke — that  if  I 
married — oh,  hell,  Sue!  It  was  only  a  joke! 
That's  what  was  said,  and  I  won't  lie  about  it. 
But  that  night,  at  the  piano — "  He  paused 
listlessly.  "It  may  look  like  a  frame-up  to 
you.  but  it  wasn't.  You  turned  the  tables  on 
me,  Sue.    I  did  fall  in  love  with  you — " 

"You  lie!"  she  whispered  furiously. 

He  looked  at  her  and  his  voice  sounded 
dead:      "Have  it  your  own   way."     He  sat 


inert,  seemingly  collapsed.  "What  do  you 
suggest  I  do  about  it?    Whatever  you  say — " 

"Do?"  she  echoed.  "I'm  leaving  you, 
Paul.  I'm  bowing  out.  Everybody's  reputa- 
tion has  been  saved — and  Mammoth's  box 
office  has  been  saved.  What  further  legitimate 
use  have  you  for  me?  Unless  you  need  a 
quiescent  mistress — " 

"Sue."'  he  snapped.  He  was  calm  but 
icily  emphatic. 

But  a  tense  and  blindly  unreasoning  anger 
drove  her  on:  "A  wife  means  nothing  to 
you."  Her  misery  was  intense.  "But  why 
did  you  have  to  use  me  for  your  filthy  pur- 
pose— " 

"I  might  remind  you,"  he  interrupted,  with 
a  mounting  sombre  wrath,  "that  your  es- 
capade, in  pajamas,  in  Bill  Lederer's  home,  is 
not  unknown  to  me — the  stranger  in  Holly- 
wood! Perhaps  I  thought  I  was  not  doing  you 
any  irreparable  harm — " 

He  paused  at  the  stricken  look  upon  her 
face.  The  implication  of  his  words  made  her 
flinch  as  if  he  had  struck  her  a  mortal  blow. 
She  stared,  uncertainly,  astonishment  in  her 
eyes,  her  lips  moving  but  uttering  no  sound. 
There  are  people  who  die  standing.  She  was 
that  sort. 

"I'm — sorry,"  he  said,  with  a  harsh  con- 
trition. "I  shouldn't  have  said  that.  I 
apologize — " 

"I  might  have  expected — that — from  you," 
she  whispered.  "  Decency — is  wasted  on 
you."  She  was  consumed  with  a  corroding 
bitterness,  a  flaming  desire  to  pierce  his 
complacency;  to  wound  him;  to  hurt  him  as 
he  had  hurt  her,  for  love  and  hate  tread  close 
together.  "But,"  she  said,  "the  ironical 
little  paradox  is  inverted.  You  thought  I 
loved  you,  didn't  you?"    She  laughed. 

"Sue!"  he  snapped  sharply.  "Stop  it! 
I'm  sorry — " 

Heedlessly,  she  rushed  on:  "You  thought  I 
loved  you!  You  went  to  great  lengths,  you 
and  Kessler  and  Alma,  to  shield  yourselves 
from  Ricardo — but  what  about  me?  What's 
to  prevent  me  from  filing  suit  for  divorce 
against  you?  What's  to  prevent  me  from  sue- 
ing  Alma  Allen  for  alienation  of  affection? 
What's  she  doing  down  here,  following  you 
around?"  She  was  trembling  with  a  blind 
rage. 

'  I  HATE  you!"  she  whispered.    "I  hate  you 

'  more  than  anyone  in  this  world,  Paul.  I 
hate  you  so  much  it  frightens  me.  I — I — 
could  kill  you!" 

He  sat  staring  at  her,  his  eyes  stunned  and 
unbelieving. 

"Are  you  crazy?"  he  asked  harshly.  "You 
don't  know  what  you're  talking  about.  Sue — 
think!     I  didn't  mean — " 

She  was  in  the  last  reaches  of  an  intense 
rage  and  a  bottomless  humiliation.  Blindly, 
she  turned  away  and  walked  from  the  room. 
She  locked  her  door,  threw  herself  on  her  bed 
and  wept  as  women  weep  over  their  dead. 
In  her  heart  there  was  utter  shipwreck.  An 
acute  sense  of  calamity  hammered  at  her 
through  a  haze.  She  felt  defenseless,  wrung 
out,  sapped  of  any  volition.  There  was 
nothing  left  for  her  now.  Her  world  was 
destroyed. 

She  packed  her  bags  and  returned  to  Holly- 
wood, alone,  that  night. 
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TAK  E     THE     SYRUP     THAT 

CLINGS  TO  THE 
COUGH  ZONE 

Your  child's  cough  should  be  treated  right 
where  the  cough  is  lodged ...  in  the  cough 
zone.  Smith  Brothers  Cough  Syrup  is  a  thick, 
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throws  a  protective  film  over  the  danger 
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Brothers  Cough  Syrup  is  safe.  35$  and  60$. 
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insist  that  your  beauty  parlor  use 
nature-pure,  nature-safe,  genuine 


HOPKINS 

.  RAJAH     BRAND 
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She  had  some  money,  enough  to  carry  her 
for  awhile.  She  sought  and  found  a  cheap 
ittle  room,  at  Sunset  Beach,  seeking  to  hide 
her  hopeless  dreariness  in  the  eternal  carnival 
crowds. 

Immediately,  of  course,  it  became  known 
that  she  and  Paul  had  separated.  Jimmy 
Frost  was  the  first  to  announce  it.  He  printed 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Elsmere 
denied  that  any  divorce  or  separation  was  even 
contemplated.  And,  added  Jimmy:  "This 
column  is  betting  on  a  reno-vation — soon." 
Sue  threw  the  paper  down  and  stared  blankly 
through  the  window. 

A  S  the  days  went  on,  she  sank  into  the  grip 
'  ^of  a  mental  lassitude,  an  apathy,  stripped 
of  all  desires  and  even  of  intelligence.  She 
could,  she  told  herself  fiercely,  think  of  Paul 
without  a  trace  of  tenderness  or  necessity. 

Thereafter,  there  ensued  a  depressing  inter- 
lude of  twilight  for  Sue  Martin.  She  lived 
like  a  hermit.  She  knew  that  the  newspaper 
publicity  would  be  repeated  in  Tremont,  so 
she  wrote  her  father,  telling  him  as  much  as 
she  thought  he  ought  to  know;  assuring  him 
she  was  well,  and  that  he  was  not  to  worry. 

She  wondered,  at  times,  if  Mammoth  was 
stewing,  waiting  for  the  lawsuits  to  be  filed — 
those  with  which  she  had  threatened  Paul. 
She  hoped  so.  It  would  serve  them  right  to 
hang  on  tenterhooks  of  suspense.  She,  of 
course,  had  no  idea  of  suing. 

From  the  newspapers  and  the  gossip  col- 
umns, she  learned  all  about  Paul.  He  had 
bought  a  huge  home  in  Beverly  Hills.  It  was 
announced  that  he  would,  hereafter,  work  in 
Hollywood;  that  he  had  signed  a  new,  long- 
term  contract  with  Mammoth  at  a  fabulous 
figure.  He  had  forsaken  Broadway  and 
Mayfair. 

One  day,  when  a  carking  nostalgia  drove 
her  to  take  a  surreptitious  trip  to  Hollywood, 
an  auto  horn  honked  excitedly  when  she  got 
off  the  bus.  She  saw  a  tall  man  jump  from  the 
car  and  hurry  after  her. 

"Sue!"  he  called.    "Hi— Duchess!" 

Her  heart  seemed  to  shrivel.  She  kept 
walking  on,  faster. 

It  was  Bill  Lederer,  and  he  was  frowning 
down  on  her. 

"What  the  hell's  the  big  idea?"  he  growled. 

"I  think  you  know  well  enough,"  she  told 
him  coldly.  "You,  as  well  as  the  others, 
selected  me  as  you  would  pick  an  extra  for 
some  sacrificial  stunt.  Only  this  wasn't  a 
stunt!" 

"Look,  Sue,"  he  begged  boyishly,  "I 
swear  the  whole  business  started  as  a  joke. 
Both  Elsmere  and  myself  laughed  at  it — so 
did  Sol,  after  he  made  the  crack.  That's  the 
truth,  Duchess.  You  certainly  know  how  / 
feel  about  you!" 

"I  wouldn't  know,"  she  replied,  "from  ex- 
perience." 

"You — think  I'd  let  you  in  for  a  thing  like 
that?" 

"Why  not?  Hollywood  friendships  are  not 
very  deep." 

"No?"  he  asked.  "All  right,  then,"  he 
continued  grimly.  "Will  you  get  a  divorce 
from  Elsmere  and  marry  me?" 

"Kill!"  she  exclaimed,  nonplused. 

"I  mean  it!  I  guess  I've  always  been  crazy 
about  you,  Duchess.  If  you  think  1  flung 
you  to  the  lions,  you're  crazy!" 

"Bill!"  she  said  again,  touched.  "I — 
can't  do  that!" 

He  looked  away,  nervously  wetting  his  lips. 
"Still  crazy  about  Elsmere,  huh?  There  isn't 
any  justice!" 

"  Bill,"  she  said  softly.    "I  think  you're  the 


nicest  person  I  ever  knew.  I — like  you  a  lot — 
an  awful  lot,  Bill.  At  this  moment,  I  don't 
know  whether  I  like  you — or  love  you — but 
it's  something  very  close  to  that,  Bill.  But — 
I'm  an  airedale,  I  guess — " 

"A  fat  lot  of  good  that  does  me!"  he  scoffed 
bitterly.  "Look,  Sue — I  never  liked  Elsmere 
before.  I  hated  his  guts — on  account  of  you. 
But  one  has  to  be  fair.  He's  had  detectives 
searching  for  you  all  over.  He  went  east,  to 
Tremont — your  home  town — and  talked  to 
your  father;  but  the  old  man  ordered  him 
out.  He  came  back,  and  he's  going  to  hell  in  a 
handbasket,  drinking  himself  to  death.  If 
you  do  love  him,  for  Pete's  sake,  go  back  to 
him;  and  if  you  don't — get  a  divorce  and 
marry  me." 

"I'm  sorry,  Bill,"  she  whispered.  "I — 
can't  do  either." 

His  sharp,  incisive  director's  eyes  swept  her 
keenly.  Some  quality  about  her  symmetrical 
immaturity  puzzled  him.  And  then,  an 
intuitive  flash  supplied  him  with  an  answer 
which  Sue  was  not,  as  yet,  aware  of  herself. 

"How's  for  you  and  me  to  have  dinner  to- 
gether?" he  asked,  too  eagerly. 

Sue  shook  her  head.    "No,  Bill,"  she  said. 

Bill's  eyes  softened  immeasurably.  He 
blurted:  "You  know  what  happened  one 
night,  at  Cocoanut  Grove?  You  read  about 
that  fist  fight  in  the  papers,  didn't  you?" 

Stiff — lipped,  she  said.  "No." 

Bill  said;  "Jimmy  Frost  was  there  one 
night  last  week.  He  made  some  crack — you 
know — about  seeing  you  in  my  place — in 
pajamas — "    He  hesitated. 

"  Go  on,"  said  Sue,  her  eyes  bitter. 

"I  started  for  the  louse,"  continued  Bill 
grimly,  "but  Elsmere  beat  me  to  it.  He 
knocked  Jimmy  for  a  row  of  Japanese  ash 
cans.  'No  more  cracks  out  of  you  about  my 
wife,'  Elsmere  told  him,  'or  I'll  kill  you.'  Do 
you  imagine  a  man  does  that  for  a  girl  he 
doesn't  love?  Huh?  U  you  do,  you're  a 
sophomore!" 

She  didn't  answer.  A  disturbing  thought 
was  hammering  at  her  insidiously.  Had  she 
acted  too  hastily?  Was  it  possible  that  Paul 
did  love  her,  after  all?  The  thought,  at 
least,  assuaged  the  tyrannical  disturbance 
within  her.  With  a  fierce  effort,  she  extin- 
guished the  flame  that  suddenly  leaped,  clamor- 
ing for  recognition. 

"Forget  what  I  said,  Sue,"  said  Bill.  "About 
myself,  I  mean — about  you  and  me.  It  was  a 
wild  hope,  on  my  part." 

"Bill,"  she  smiled  tremulously,  "you're  a 
grand  guy!" 

"So,"  he  said,  "why  not  go  to  dinner  with 
me  tonight?" 

BUT  she  refused.     She  finally  left  Bill  and 
went  back  to  Sunset  Beach,  unseen. 

It  was  toward  the  end  of  that  month  that 
she  made  the  thrilling  and  terrifying  discovery 
that  she  would  have  to  make  decisions  for 
two.     That  stunned  her. 

She'd  need  a  good  obstetrical  man.  to  make 
absolutely  sure,  although,  she  was  sure  right 
then,  as  she  sat  on  the  yellow  sands.  She  told 
herself  that  she  wasn't  afraid;  and  knew  that 
she  was  only  whistling  in  the  dark.  She  lay 
in  the  sun  and  dreamed  and  wondered  what 
would  happen  to  them. 

And  she  remembered  Paul's  face,  in  that 
first  dawn  at  Palm  Springs  He  had  smiled  to 
her.  She  remembered  how  the  smile  lig 
his  thin  face.  However,  she  wasn't,  she  told 
herself,  going  to  shed  any  more  tears  over 
Paul  Elsmere.  Site  had  shed  enough.  It  was 
l he  sunlight  on  the  glittering  water  that  was 
too  bright,     It  hurt  her  eyes. 
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The  holiest  joy  of  a  woman's  life  would  be 
for  her,  she  thought,  poisoned  at  the  springs. 
She  would  see  her  own  eyes  in  a  little  child's 
face,  would  feel  its  little  wet  mouth  at  her 
breast,  and  the  motherhood  in  her  would  be 
numb  under  the  frost  in  her  heart. 

A  frantic  terror  suddenly  tugged  at  her,  but 
she  repressed  it;  for  the  sake  of  the  life  within. 
She  must  think.  She  must  act.  She  must 
do  something  about  it! 

She  walked  back  to  the  little  cottage  where 
she  had  a  room.  She  flung  herself  on  her  bed 
and  lay  there,  her  mind  a  whirlpool.  Her 
landlady  called  in,  later,  to  say  that  they 
were  all  leaving  for  a  ride,  but  Sue  scarcely 
heard. 

After  an  hour  the  quietude  plucked  at  her 
raw  nerves,  so  she  got  up,  went  into  the 
tiny  living  room  and  sat  down  with  a  maga- 
zine. Her  mind  refused  the  chronicles  of  the 
printed  page.  She  sat,  finally,  staring  through 
the  window  at  the  night,  not  any  blacker  than 
the  aching  void  in  her  own  heart.  Fate  had 
given  her  a  complex  problem  to  solve. 

Fate,  too,  apparently,  had  solved  that 
problem  in  its  own  blind,  inscrutable  way. 
For  the  door  opened  presently,  and  she 
looked  up,  startled;  and  there  stood  Paul 
Elsmere. 

COR  a  moment,  he  stared  at  her,  his  eyes 
'thirsty  with  long  denial;  then  he  said,  very 
softly:  "Thank  God!  Thank  God!"  And  she 
saw  that  his  eyes  were  misted.  Her  heart 
suddenly  ached  sharply. 

He  was  on  his  knees  beside  her  in  a  moment, 
his  arms  flung  around  her;  and  when  he  raised 
his  face,  her  searching  look  blurred  before  the 
agony  in  his  eyes. 

She  was  utterly  limp.  It  was  no  time  for 
speech,  trivial  or  serious.  She  had  no  words 
and  she  was  weary  and  drained  of  all  emotional 
reactions;  but  a  subdued  and  moving  sweet- 
ness came  into  her  eyes.  Again,  the  sheer 
miracle  of  being  together  possessed  her. 
Something  within  her  echoed  sharply  to  the 
memories  of  a  thousand  dead  delights, 
hurdling  the  barrier  of  her  will,  when  Paul 
touched  her.    A  dry  sob  ripped  at  her  throat. 

He  kissed  her  hungrily,  then  he  raised  his 
head.    What  a  jaunty  head  it  was! 

"Sue!"  he  said.  That  was  all  for  "Ihe 
moment;  then:  "I've  looked  for  you  every- 
where. When  Bill  told  me  about  meeting 
you,  I  went  crazy.  I  got  every  detective  in 
Hollywood  and  Los  Angeles  to  help  find  you. 
Thank  God — they  did!  You've  got  to  for- 
give me,  dear.  I  can't  live  without  you  and 
make  it  mean  much.  You've  got  to  come 
back  to  me — " 


His  worldly  eyes  were  misty.  It  shocked 
her,  to  see  a  man  cry.  And  she  had  seen  what 
she  wanted  to  see.  She  had  decided  her 
course  before  he  spoke.  Her  hands  framed  his 
face  tenderly,  as  if  she  had  longed  to  do  just 
that  for  a  long  time.  He  was  too  thin,  she 
thought.  When  she  spoke,  it  was  a  bare 
whisper: 

"Paul!"  she  said.  "You  do  care,  don't 
you?" 

He  looked  at  her  without  answering,  but  she 
didn't  need  the  confirmation  of  speech.  He 
said:  "I  do,  Sue.  I  want  you  to  believe  that. 
It's  true." 

He  meant  that.  Yes,  she  knew  he  meant  it. 
Then,  he  kissed  her;  and  it  became  a  kiss  so 
full  of  beauty  and  tenderness  that  she  wanted 
to  sob. 

"  You're  corning  home,"  he  told  her. 

He  helped  her  pack,  and  the  chauffeur  took 
her  bag.  Then  without  a  word,  Paul  picked 
her  up  and  carried  her  to  the  car. 

"Home,"  said  Paul  to  the  chauffeur. 
"And  step  on  it!" 

Sue  sat  curled  silently  in  his  lap.  It  was  a 
few  minutes  later  that,  unconsciously,  she  said: 
"I'm  hungry,  Paul.    I'm  ravenous!" 

"Good  Lord!"  he  murmured  in  consterna- 
tion. 

She  suddenly  smiled.  "Darling!"  she  said. 
"It  isn't  starvation!  It's — well — I'm  hungry 
most  of  the  time,  now.  I  wondered  about  it 
— until  today."  His  face  was  puzzled.  So 
she  told  him. 

She  saw  the  incredulity,  the  shock,  the 
emotion,  uncontrolled,  that  swept  his  lean 
features;  then  he  sat  in  silence,  his  eyes  awed 
and  boyishly  sweet. 

"Sue!"  he  whispered  presently.  "You're — 
sure?" 

"Of  course,  I'm  sure!"  she  said. 

"Good  Lord!"  said  Paul  Elsmere  softly. 
"Good  Lord!" 

It  flashed  through  his  mind  that  Bill  Led- 
erer  knew;  that  Bill  must  have,  somehow, 
guessed.  That,  undoubtedly,  was  why  Bill 
Lederer  had  been  so  frantic  and  emphatic  that 
Sue  must  be  found — at  once.  He  had  noted 
Bill's  vehemence.  He  had  resented  Bill's  in- 
trusion. He  had  never  liked  Bill.  He  smiled 
faintly,    now. 

Bill  was  really  a  good  egg!  Keen  and 
understanding  and  human.  Regular! 

"Bennings!"  he  called  sharply,  into  the 
chauffeur's  tube.  "Slow  down!  Drive  care- 
fully, please!  Never  mind  the  speed — we  can 
use  a  little  safety  instead.  Take  no  chances 
of  an  accident.  And — stop  at  the  first  decent 
restaurant  you  see!" 

The  End 


[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  73 


It  is  a  legend  among  the  boys  that  he  enjoys 
it;  that  after  they  have  staggered,  wilted  and 
invariably  defeated,  from  the  room  he  sits 
back  in  his  chair  and  laughs  and  laughs. 

"  A  FTER  you've  got  the  story  finished,"  I 
'  ^said  to  him,  "I  suppose  you  sit  in  with  all 
the  other  departments.  At  least  most  directors 
do.  They  follow  the  set  designers  around  and 
change  backgrounds,  and  fuss  with  the  ward- 
robe people  about  costumes — " 

"I  don't  do  any  of  that.  My  premise  is 
that  it  takes  more  than  one  man  to  make  a 
movie — each  has  his  own  job,  and  he's  sup- 


posed to  be  an  expert  in  it.  Naturally  he 
doesn't  thank  anybody  who  comes  around 
trying  to"  tell  him  how  to  work.  I'm  a  director 
and  that's  enough  of  a  task  in  itself.  I'm  not 
going  to  waste  my  time  or  anyone  else's  butting 
into  something  I  don't  know  anything  about." 
He  crushed  out  his  cigarette,  lighted  another. 
"The  trouble  with  most  movie  people,"  he 
told  me  through  the  smoke,  "is  that  they  take 
the  whole  thing  too  seriously.  It's  no  great 
matter  of  life  and  death  about  a  picture.  The 
public  isn't  going  to  stop  buying  theater 
tickets  if  the  length  of  an  extra's  dress  isn't 
just  right  or  a  set  has  a  little  too  much  shadow 
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in  it.  Making  a  motion  picture  consists 
merely  of  going  onto  a  set,  training  a  camera 
on  competent  players,  and  letting  them  act. 
Why  turn  it  into  a  problem?  " 

So,  when  he  has  had  his  vehement  say  about 
the  script,  he  goes  quietly  home  to  the  Brent- 
wood estate  which  he  adores,  and  there  he 
floats  in  his  pool  and  reads  in  his  lawn  chairs 
and  plays  tennis  on  his  courts  until  the  super- 
visor phones  to  say  that  all  at  last  is  ready. 
Then  at  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning,  neither 
early  nor  late  by  so  much  as  a  minute,  he 
appears  at  the  designated  stage  for  work. 
The  rest  of  his  company,  including  the  stars, 
are  there  and  waiting  if  they  know  what  is 
good  for  them. 

And  from  that  time  on  until  the  complete 
film  begins  its  journey  to  sundry  theater  pro- 
jection rooms  throughout  America  and  the 
world,  he  works  like  a  dog,  usually  a  little 
ahead  of  schedule,  always  impatient,  in- 
cessantly amused  and  amusing. 

Lunch  is  from  twelve  until  one,  which  means 
exactly  an  hour  and  no  longer,  and  at  six 
each  evening — on  the  stroke — he  gestures  to 
technicians  and  players,  and  reaches  for  his 
hat.  His  employers  have  his  word  that  he 
will  accept  no  summons  to  any  conference 
whatsoever  during  his  working  day.  It 
would  delay  the  schedule  and  anyway,  ulti- 
matums Van,  all  that  sort  of  thing  should 
have  been  finished  before  the  picture  started. 

An  average  production  takes  him  about 
three  weeks.  Other  directors,  working  until 
nine  o'clock  at  night,  are  lucky  if  they're 
through  in  three  months. 


Sylvia  of  Hollywood's  New  Book 

'Pull  Yourself  Together,  Baby" 

is  on  sale  at  your  booksellers  now 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE... 

Without  Calomel— And  You'll  Jump 
Out  of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin'  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not  flow- 
ing freely,  your  food  doesn't  digest.  It  just  decays 
in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach.  You  get 
constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poisoned  and 
you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn't  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  "up  and  up".  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter's  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything 
■     i     :25c. 


"CO  far  as  the  actual  shooting  itself  is  con- 
^cerned,"  he  told  me,  "I  have  a  few  rules 
that  I  follow,  yes.  The  main  one  is  speed — ■ 
keeping  ahead  of  the  audience.  The  reckless 
pace  at  which  I  work  has  a  little  more  behind 
it  than  mere  desire  to  get  through  and  save 
money.  The  heightened  tension  and  lack  of 
dreary  rehearsals  necessarily  has  its  effect 
not  only  on  the  staff  but  on  the  players  as  well. 

"The  atmosphere  of  the  entire  set  is  one  of 
hurry,  and  the  stars  naturally  snap  into  every- 
thing they  do  with  an  alertness  you  don't  find 
on  other  stages.  It  gives  a  crisp,  vital  quality 
to  the  final  production,  and  since  they  haven't 
worn  themselves  out  going  over  and  over  a 
scene  until  they're  stilted  in  it,  the  performance 
has  spontaneity — which  anyway  is  the  most 
important   thing  in   acting. 

"After  spending  all  those  years  at  directing, 
I've  finally  learned  that  the  first  rehearsal — ■ 
always  the  first  take — is  the  best.  There  may 
be  a  few  imperfections  but  the  general  effect 
is  better;  and  that's  the  most  important  dis- 
covery  I   ever   made." 

Tempo,  then,  is  the  secret  of  his  pictures' 
invariable  success.  Perfection  of  detail, 
word-for-word  regard  for  the  script  sacrificed 
to  speed  and  spontaneity — equals  good  pic- 
tures. VV.  S.  Van  Dyke  may  and  will  receive 
fifty  different  arguments  to  that  formula  from 
as  many  directors  in  Hollywood,  but  he'll 
stand  on  it.  The  public,  he's  found  out, 
agrees  with  him. 

Cues  must  be  picked  up  quickly  by  every 
member  of  the  cast.  "When  you  and  I  talk 
together,"  Van  explained,  "there's  no  hesi- 
tation between  the  end  of  my  speech  and  the 
beginning  of  yours.  You've  begun  to  talk 
before  the  last  syllable  has  left  my  lips,  and  I 
interrupt  your  final  word  to  start  my  next 
sentence.  So  I  try  to  get  that  from  the  people 
I  direct.  Clark  Gable  is  an  adept  at  it — in 
fact  I  like  to  work  with  him  as  well  as  anyone 
I  know." 

"  What  sort  of  people,  generally,  do  you  like 


to  have  assigned  to  your  pictures?"  I  asked. 

Surprisingly,  he  wasn't  coy  about  it.  "  Aside 
from  Gable,"  he  said  at  once,  "I  like  Spencer 
Tracy  and  Robert  Taylor — Nelson  Eddy — 
Joan  Crawford  and  Jeanette  MacDonald — 
they're  fine  performers  and  good  scouts,  all 
of  them.  There's  not  a  dullard  in  the  lot. 
They  do  what  I  tell  them  to  do,  they  follow 
my  discipline,  and  when  I  make  a  smart  crack 
they've  got  an  answer  every  time." 

He  enjoys  his  work,  does  Woody.  And  he 
wants  the  others  to  enjoy  it  with  him. 


CECOND,  he  inculcates  movement  into 
^  every  scene  he  takes.  People,  you  will 
notice  in  a  Van  Dyke  picture,  do  not  stand 
about  for  minutes  at  a  time  and  talk  quietly. 
They  go  places,  they  handle  things,  they  run 
and  trot  and  fight  and  embrace  and  fall  out 
of  bed  and  climb  telephone  poles — anything 
but  static  inactivity.  The  cameraman  is  his 
own  boss  but  he  has  one  basic  instruction: 
"Keep  moving!"  So  that  no  matter  what  the 
scene  is,  you,  the  audience,  view  it  from  as 
many  angles  as  possible.  When  Gable  walks 
across  a  room  with  Joan  you  follow  along; 
when  Nelson  Eddy  rides  up  a  mountain  trail 
with  Jeanette  MacDonald  you  ride  also, 
first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other,  in  front 
and  above. 

In  the  cutting  Van  keeps  hands  off  again — 
but  again  an  ironclad  rule  stands.  The  scenes 
are  to  be  broken  up  as  much  as  possible  with 
big  closeups.  Shots  that  lag  are  to  be  sac- 
rificed at  all  costs  to  tempo  and  pace,  and 
dialogue  is  to  race  as  merrily  and  naturally  as 
possible. 

"You  see.  three-fourths  of  any  picture  is 
utterly  unimportant  anyway,"  Van  told  me. 
"Out  of  the  entire  thing  only  a  few  scenes  are 
so  necessary  to  the  effect  or  plot  or  characteri- 
zation that  you  have  to  worry  about  them. 
The  shots  that  I  consider  as  merely  builder- 
uppers  can  be  finished  as  hurriedly  as  possible, 
and  got  out  of  the  way;  but  love  scenes  must 
be  slower  and  more  carefully  done.  I  pick 
out  the  best  sequences  of  every  story  and 
spend  most  of  my  time  working  them  up  and 
elaborating  them." 

I  remembered,  months  before,  watching  him 
do  the  scene  in  "Hideout"  when  Bob  Mont- 
gomery and  Maureen  O'Sullivan,  trapped  sud- 
denly in  an  abandoned  house  by  rain,  were  to 
discover  that  they  loved  each  other  after  all. 
As  usual,  everyone  on  the  set  was  in  high  good 
humor,  gags  about  the  rain  machine,  which 
was  working  overtime,  were  being  snapped 
back  and  forth — the  mood  of  the  entire  com- 
pany had  that  tense,  whipped-up  quality  of 
enforced  speed  prevalent  wherever- and  when- 
ever Woody  is  on  the  job. 

"Have  at  it,  you  two,"  Van  said — and  Bob 
and  Maureen  had  at  it.  I've  forgotten  what 
the  dialogue  was,  in  detail,  but  the  effect  was 
very  comic.  Montgomery  would  snap  some- 
thing like,  "After  all  this  time — to  find  you 
at  last!"  and  breaking  in  on  his  final  word 
Maureen  would  fling  out: 

"You've  knownmefor  suchashoritime  .  .  . 
Ohbutlloveyou!" 

"Oh  for  the  love  of  Pete,"  I  heard  Van 
Dyke  interpolate,  huskily.  When  the  scene 
was  finished  he  said,  "Bob,  that  was  fine. 
We've  some  time  just  now — how  about  a  game 
of  checkers?" 

A  little  bewildered,  Montgomery  came  over 
and  sat  down.    "Sure,"  he  said. 

It  wasn't  a  fast  game.    Woody  went  into 
prayer  before  each  move — and  gradually  the 
aura  of  swift  flight  hanging  over  the  set  bi 
to  disappear.     You  could  see  relaxation  set 
into    the    group    of    players    who    clustered 
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// 


YEAH,   MA'AM! 


// 


Watch  little  Minch's  dust!  She  talks  tough — the  rollicking, 
looney  comedienne  of  "Rhythm  on  the  Range" — but  her  honesty, 
her  down-to-earth  realism,  is  a  revelation  to  Hollywood. 

In  January  PHOTOPLAY  Martha  Raye,  the  overnight  sensa- 
tion of  the  screen,  tells  the  whole  story  for  the  first  time — a  story 
as  dizzy,  as  harum-scarum,  as  fundamentally  appealing  as  is 
she  herself.    Watch  for  it!    Out  December  10th. 


around  the  board,  even  the  technicians  loung- 
ing in  the  background. 

Finally  Van  jumped  four  of  Bob's  men  and 
stood  up.  "Want  to  try  that  love  scene  again 
now?"  he  asked. 

Realistically  moderate  in  pace,  tender  with- 
out lagging  for  an  instant,  the  sequence  they 
shot  then  has  become  known  as  one  of  the 
finest  Van  Dyke  has  ever  directed. 

THIS  on  the  home  lot;  but  during  the  loca- 
'  tion  trips  his  tactics  are  different.  He  turns 
into  a  ruthless  general,  a  disciplinarian  to 
whom  there  can  be  no  excuses  for  disobedience. 
"You  can't  be  gentle  with  them  when  you're 
astraddle  the  Equator  or  the  North  Pole," 
he  told  me,  frowning.  "I  hate  locations  of 
course — nothing  but  grief  and  hard  work. 
No  communication,  sanitation  difficulties, 
transportation  difficulties.  .  .  .  But  there's 
one  advantage.  If  people  won't  do  what 
they're  told  you  can  knock  'em  out  and  put 
them  on  a  stretcher  and  carry  them  away." 

Shrewd,  hard,  uncompromising,  he  keeps 
consistent  watch  over  his  gang.  "There's  the 
morale  to  keep  up,"  he  told  me;  "after  awhile 
they  begin  to  hate  themselves  and  me  and 
everybody  else.  In  the  South  Seas  I  have  to 
go  around  and  see  that  they  take  their  quinine 
so  the  fever  won't  get  them,  and  keep  the  men 
from  taking  the  weather  and  the  native  women 
seriously — and  make  sure  they  don't  cut 
themselves  swimming  over  coral  reefs." 

In  the  North  wastelands  his  worry  is,  not 
the  cold  because  they  have  dressed  for  that, 
but  making  sure  his  people  are  not  too  active. 
Since  if  they  exercise  and  get  sweaty  there  can 
be  no  means  of  drying  themselves;  and  that 
means  freezing  later. 

"Also  the  so-called  'Old-timers,'"  added  Van 
bitterly.  "The  main  difficulty  I  had  making 
'Eskimo'  was  from  the  veterans  who  gave  my 
lads  permission  to  do  things  that  I  had  for- 
bidden— " 

The  afternoon,  for  instance,  when  he  came 
casually  forth  from  his  cabin  on  the  ship  to 
find  one  of  the  Eskimos  and  two  girls  just 
getting  ready  to  set  out  by  dogsled  for  a  joy 
ride  on  the  ice. 

"Get  away  from  that  sled,"  barked  Woody 
furiously.    "Who  told  you  to  leave  the  ship?" 

The  two  old  sailors  for'ard,  they  replied, 
had  said  it  would  be  all  right.  *■ 

"Come  aboard,"  Van  commanded. 

Four  minutes  later  there  was  an  eighty-foot 
lead  of  sheer  water  between  the  vessel  and  the 
moving  ice.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
to  rescue  any  of  the  trio  if  they  had  gone. 

A  few  nights  after  that  the  company  was 
mushing  slowly  back  toward  camp  when  a 
blizzard  shot  down  from  the  low-hanging  sky. 
"Stay  with  the  sleds!"  Van  shouted  desperately, 
knowing  they  were  close  enough  in  for  the 
dogs  to  lead  them. 

But  one  enterprising  assistant  cameraman 
began  to  run  ahead. 

In  an  instant  the  storm  had  settled  down 


around  them,  with  such  terrific  force  that  it 
must  have  made  the  boy  swerve  a  little;  any- 
way the  sleds  passed  within  a  foot  of  him  in 
the  sudden  swirling  blackness. 

Woody  was  frantic  when  the  company  got 
in,  finally,  and  he  had  counted  noses.  He 
sent  out  some  Eskimos,  refused  a  group  of 
eager  white  volunteers  ("It's  bad  enough  to 
have  one  of  you  lost  at  a  time!")  sent  up 
rockets  and  flares. 

The  cameraman,  finally  and  by  the  will  of 
God,  walked  accidentally  into  their  ship,  six 
miles  from  the  place  where  he  had  first  lost 
himself;  and  after  five  minutes  with  Van  Dyke 
he  wished  he  had  stayed  in  the  comparatively 
friendly  blizzard. 

"That  was  just  crazy  recklessness,"  Van 
exploded  to  me.  "  Courage  is  another  thing — " 

He  remembered,  smiling,  the  time  in  Africa, 
when,  in  grass  to  their  waists  and  mud  to  their 
knees,  he  and  his  company  were  confronted 
suddenly  by  a  charge  of  water  buffalo.  They'd 
no  idea  which  way  the  stampede  would  go; 
there  was  no  recourse  but  to  stand,  while  a 
cataract  of  sound  filled  the  still  air,  and  wait 
on  the  will  of  the  leader  bull. 

Bob  Robers,  head  cameraman,  stood — his 
face  the  color  of  paper — quietly  cranking. 
Suddenly  he  turned  to  Van. 

"  Want  to  buy  a  camera  cheap?  "  he  grinned. 

THIS  Woodward  Strong  Van  Dyke,  then,  is 
'  the  man  who  in  1917  drew  first  fame  by 
making  five  feature  pictures  for  a  total  sum  of 
$20,000,  and  four  years  later,  after  their  box- 
office  value  was  spent,  his  studio  sold  the 
negatives  for  $65,000. 

Who,  on  his  way  one  afternoon  to  begin  a 
Western  serial  in  the  desert,  opened  his  state- 
room window  for  a  moment  and  watched  the 
only  script  in  existence  blow  out  and  scatter 
over  the  sagebrush;  and  shot  the  picture 
anyway. 

Who,  after  Africa  and  the  Arctic  Circle,  re- 
members as  the  most  harrowing  experience  of 
his  life  a  walk  across  the  yet  uncompleted  San 
Francisco  bridge  to  make  a  shot  for  "Love  on 
the  Run."  ("Altaphobia  or  no  altaphobia,  my 
pride  made  me  do  it,"  he  told  me.)  And  who 
fears  neither  mad  elephant  nor  irritated  tiger 
but  who  will  leave  a  room  in  absolute  terror 
if  he  sees  a  moth. 

This  is  the  man  who  swears  he  doesn't  care 
what  happens  to  motion  pictures,  nor  what 
color  and  television  will  do;  but  who  has 
broken  more  precedents  than  any  other 
director  in  the  world  and  who  was  one  of  the 
first  to  make  sound  an  advantage  to  the  movie 
industry. 

"I  don't  try  for  Art,"  he  shouts.  "I  don't 
try  to  make  epics." 

Yet  his  productions,  somehow,  are  both 
artistic  and  epochal. 

"He's  a  speed-demon  and  an  economist," 
said  Clark  Gable  to  me.  "But  I'll  trust  my 
popularity  and  my  sense  of  humor  in  Woody 
Van  Dyke's  hands  any  day  of  the  year." 
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really  is!  It  must  be  especially  good  to  be  where  it  is 
today— the  leading  skin  protector  in  all  of  Canada 
and  in  thousands  of  cities  coast  to  coast,  in  the 
United  States.  But  don't  take  Campana's  word  for 
it— try  a  Vanity  Bottle  FREE. 

v~amxhxvnx£i 

Italian  Balm 

THE    ORIGINAL    SKIN    SOFTENER 


<^ 


CAMPANA  SALES  CO. 
2202   Lincoln  Highway,  Batavia,  III. 
Gentlemen:  I  have  never  tried  Ital- 
ian Balm.  Please  send  me  VANITY  bottle 
FREE  and  postpaid. 


Name  . 


Address 

City 

In  Canada:  Campana.  Ltd.. 


Stale 

2202  Caledonia  Road.  Toronto 


DENISON'S 

PLAYS 


Musical  Comedies, Oper- 
ettas, Vaudeville  Acts, 
Minstrels.  Comedy 
Songs,  Make-up  Goods. 
Catalog  Free 
T  S  Denison  &  Co.  623  S.Wabash,  Dept.  76,  Chicago 


I  WANT  YOU 

Work     for     "Uncle    Sam" 

Start  $1260  to  $2100  a  year 
MEN— WOMEN.      Common    Educa- 
tion usually  sufficient.      Short  hours. 
Many   1937  appointments.     Write  to 
me     immediately    tot     free    32-page 
book,  with  list  of  positions  and  full 
particulars  on  how  to  set  one. 
FRANKLIN    INSTITUTE 
Dent.    SI  71  Rochester.    N.    Y. 


Use  D6RIT10IL 

MEW  B£U£F  FOR  J&^ 

PSORIASIS  ^* 


Dermoi  I 

Generous  trial  size     boing    USCtl  b 
25c  sf  amps  or  com     (|lous.in,ls     (,| 

men  and  women  throughout  the^ 
country  to  secure  relief  from  the 
effects  of  this  ugly,  stubborn,  embarrassing 
scaly  skin  disease  often  mistaken  for  ecze- 
ma.     Apply  it  externally.      Non-staining. 
Grateful  users  report  the  scales  nave  . 
the  red  patches  gradually  disappeared  and 
their  skin  became  clour  again  after  years  of  suffer- 
ing with  scaly  patches.    Dermoil  is  backed  by  a  pos- 
ltl\e  agreement  to  give  chronic  sufferers  d 
benefit  in  two  weeks  time  or  mone}  is  refunded-     1 
fully  illustrated  book  on  psoriasis  and  Dermoil  FREE. 
Trial  bottle  and  amazing  I'ROOK  OF   RESULTS  25c. 
Prove    it    yourself     no    matter    how    long    you    have 
suffered    or    what     vou     have     tried.       Don't    delay 
Write  TODAY  for  your  trial. 

LAKE    LABORATORIES 

Box  6.  Northwestern  Station.  Dopt.  P-5  Dotrolt,  Mich. (an 
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Boos  and  Bouquets 
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/ARM  as  your  Scotty's 
affection  . . .  smart  as  a  blue 
ribbon  champion!  Scotty 
Slipperettes  hug  every  contour  of  your 
foot— relax  aching  tiredness— and  cling  to 
keep  your  feet  deliciously  warm  in  bed. 
Ideal  for  lounging,  convalescence  and 
travel.  A  sure- to- please,  sure-to-fit  gift. 
Only  one  size  that  s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s  to  fit 
every  foot.  At  better  department  stores,  or 
send  $1.25  specifying  color:  Black,  Green, 

Navy,  Rust.  ■*.     j^ 

THE  SUPPERETU  CO.  ,.,-  j'& 

Dept  P  12       mMfrW, ■ 

©  1530  '$&  <W*  ! 


'  222  W.  Adams  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


SCOT1 

FOR     STYLE    AND    COMFORT 

Trade  Mar  k  fUo.  No.  W6709;  fat.  No.  18L151S:  Dtsion  Pal.  No.  86152 


SYLVIA  OF  HOLLYWOOD 

Now  Reveals   How  You  Can   Acquire  the 
Beauty  of  the  Screen  Stars 

You  have  always  wanted  to  he  beautiful  .  .  .  attractive 
.  .  .  pi  amorous.  Now  you  can  be!  For  the  very  same 
methods  which  the  famous  stars  of  the  screen  and  stage 
use  to  acquire  and  maintain  their  beauty  are  now  revealed 
by  Sylvia  of  Hollywood  in  her  book.  No  More  Alibis. 
Send  $1.00  to— 

MACFADDEN  BOOK  COMPANY.  INC. 
Dept.    P-12,   1926   Broadway,   New   York,   N.   Y. 


WHERE  THE  TRAVELER 
MEETS  HIS  FRIENDS 

every  *Jcoom  with  a  Jjatn 
alaJioslJUeraU  'Car iff 

FOUR   RESTAURANTS 

ijloor  b>how  at  Supper, 
JJinner  and  Saturday  Jllalbut 


31.00  Prize 


Viva  La  France! 
Three  cheers  for  France.  Cancel  the  War 
Debt  on  one  condition;  that  they  let  us  keep 
Simone  Simon.  At  last  we  have  an  attractive 
actress  who  makes  her  debut  in  a  truly 
dramatic  role.  "Girl's  Dormitory"  is  an 
entirely  different  picture  that  required  an 
entirely  different  actress  to  play  the  part 
taken  by  Miss  Simon.  Leaving  all  musical 
comedies  and  rah-rah  college  stories  to  the 
other  new  stars,  she  starts  her  picture  career 
in  America  with  a  performance  that  very  few 
of  our  present  stars  could  equal.  Although 
we  have  just  seen  her  first  picture,  we  are  al- 
ready waiting  for  her  next. 

J.  R.  Livingston, 
Clearwarer,  Florida. 

$1.00  Prize 

Well  Done! 

I  have  just  come  from  seeing  "The  Green 
Pastures"  and  I  want  to  say  that  never  before 
have  I  seen  a  picture  so  tenderly  humorous, 
so  wistful,  and  yet  so  charmingly  gay.  How 
anyone  seeing  this  picture  could  condemn  it  as 
sacriligious  and  insulting  is  a  mystery  to  me. 

Viewed  entirely  as  an  enchanting  piece  of 
folklore,  there  is  nothing  about  the  picture  to 
offend  any  one.  It  is  beautifully  played  by 
the  ertire  cast,  and  the  music  of  the  Hall 
Johnston  Choir  never  intrudes  at  any  time  on 
the  dreamy  atmosphere  of  the  picture. 

My  personal  choice  for  this  year's  winner  of 
the  Academy  Award  is  Rex  Ingram,  for  his 
simple  and  understanding  interpretation  of 
"deLawd"  with  Oscar  Polk  running  a  close 
second  for  his  portrayal  of  the  Angel  Gabriel. 
I  would  like  to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
those  who  made  it  what  it  is — a  simple, 
appealing  fantasy  straight  from  the  heart. 
Well  done!  Nancy  Ellis, 

Canada. 

$1.00  Prize 

Dolores  Unforgettable 

Once,  a  good  many  years  ago,  I  saw  a 
picture  in  which  a  beautiful  girl  played 
opposite  Thomas  Meighan.  I  have  forgotten 
the  title  of  the  picture,  but  the  sweetness  and 
pure  distinction  of  that  blonde  actress  has 
been  with  me  all  these  years,  as  vivid  in  my 
memory  as  my  first  long  pants,  and  the  time 
Rudolph  Valentino  passed  through  our  town. 

Her  name  is  Dolores  Costello  Barrymore. 
and  in  her  recent  picture  "Yours  for  the  Ask- 
ing," she  is  still  as  beautiful  as  she  was  then. 
And  there  seems  to  be  something  else  about 
her  which  adds  to  her  enveloping  charm.  She 
has  an  indomitable  spirit,  and  deep  human 
understanding.  Were  I  the  well  known  John, 
no  lleeting  Ariel  could  draw  me  away  from  the 
loving  charm  of  such  a  fine  woman  as  Dolores 
has  proven  herself  to  be. 

Lloyd  Byers, 
Fort  Wright,  Wash. 


Si. 00  Prize 

A   "Fine   Romance" 

"Swing  Time"  is  a  delightful  movie  in  that 
it  embodies  marvelous  dancing,   perfect  set- 


tings, clever  dialogue  and  just  the  right 
amount  of  comedy,  but  best  of  all,  the  leading 
lady  is  younger  than  the  leading  man.  In  so 
many  movies  there  is  more  than  a  tendency 
to  give  the  leading  part  to  an  actor  far  too 
young  to  play  opposite  the  heroine;  subcon- 
sciously the  public  receives  Ginger  Rogers  and 
Fred  Astaire  with  approval,  not  only  because 
they  dance  so  superbly  and  likewise  give 
excellent  performances  as  to  acting,  but  be- 
cause they  achieve  a  satisfaction  for  their 
audiences — Ginger  looks  young  enough  to 
have  a  "Fine  Romance"  with  Fred. 

Mrs.  George  X.  Otey, 
Ardmore,  Oklahoma. 

A   Tribute 

I  was  shocked  and  terribly  sorry  to  read  of 
the  sudden  death  of  Irving  Thalberg.  His 
loss  will  be  felt — not  only  by  his  family  and 
associates — but  by  the  vast  army  of  picture- 
goers  to  whom  he  gave  such  outstanding 
screen  plays  as  "The  Barretts  of  Wimpole 
Street"  and  "Mutiny  on  the  Bounty." 

It  is  significant  and  touching  that  he  lived 
to  see  his  own  greatest  triumph  and  that  of 
his  wife — "Romeo  and  Juliet"  acclaimed  by 
critics  and  public  as  a  truly  wonderful  picture. 

Faithfully  and  beautifully  translated  on  the 
screen  by  a  brilliant  cast,  it  is  indeed  a  fitting 
monument  to  the  courage,  honesty  and  clear- 
sighted devotion  to  duty  of  the  man  who 
produced  it.  The  memory  of  his  name  may 
fade  through  the  years,  but  the  service  he 
rendered  to  the  motion  picture  industry  is 
forever  indestructible. 

Miss  M.  Hickey, 
Jersey  City,  X.  J. 

Who  Likes  Hash? 

When  Hollywood  releases  a  picture  under 
the  title  of  some  book  or  play,  or  elects  to 
star  an  event  of  history,  it  should  also  issue 
some  form  of  Disappointment  Insurance  to 
the  fan  public.  Readers  of  "Anthony  Ad- 
verse" and  "Mary  Of  Scotland"  would  have 
collected  heavily  on  those  two! 

The  hashing  and  vanilla-ice-creaming  of 
"Anthony  Adverse"  was  hard  to  take.  Fredric 
March  was  so  tragically  miscast  as  the  young 
and  dashing  Anthony.  Naturally  no  one 
expected  the  entire  story  to  be  filmed,  but  for 
what  conceivable  reason  did  it  have  to  stop 
with  Anthony's  adolescent  affair  with  Angela, 
who  could  have  been  skipped  completely3 
Why  was  it  necessary  to  go  to  such  lengths  to 
legitimize  her  child  and  ignore  Anthony's  two 
wives,  especially  Dolores,  who  was  the  one 
real  love  of  his  life?  But  why  go  on?  The 
whole  thing  was  weak,  confusing  and  thor- 
oughly unconvincing. 

Again.  Fredric  March  had  the  thankless 
assignment  of  whitewashing  the  historically 
villainous  character  of  Bollnvell  in  "Mary  Of 
Scotland."  If  the  movies  are  going  to  re- 
arrange history  to  suit  the  box  office.  I  think  the 
situation  is  lamentable  and  something  should 
be  done  about  it.  Katharine  Hepburn,  as 
usual,  refused  to  play  anything  but  Katharine 
Hepburn,  and  that  is  certainly  as  unlike  a 
Queen,  especially  a  beautiful  one,  as  anything 
could  be. 

Lilla  D.  Hudspeth, 
Dallas.  Texas. 
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Love  Is  Good  Luck  to  Don  Ameche 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  60 


his  savings  out  of  existence  in  one  fell  swoop 
Don's  father  owned  five  saloons  and  was  well 
on  the  way  to  becoming  rich. 

Besides  the  five  saloons,  Don's  father  had 
four  sons  and  four  daughters,  and  Prohibition 
wrought  equal  havoc  with  all  of  them. 

Don's  childhood  was  not  particularly  happy. 
At  home  his  father  and  mother  and  all  the 
bambinos  had  a  glorious  time  and  were  devoted 
to  each  other,  as  Italian  families  are;  but  at 
school  the  rest  of  the  Kenosha  kids  rather 
looked  down  upon  the  children  of  a  saloon- 
keeper and  made  life  as  unpleasant  as  possible 
for  them.  Right  then  Don  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  was  not  going  to  become  a  saloon- 
keeper but  decided  that  the  law  held  a  career 
for  him;  and  it  was  with  this  goal  in  mind  that 
he  went  to  college. 

TO  be  strictly  truthful  Don  went  to  four 
'  colleges,  and  never  became  a  lawyer  in  any 
of  them.  In  order  the  colleges  were  Wisconsin, 
Marquette,  Georgetown  and  Columbia,  but 
the  only  one  that  really  mattered,  he  says  now, 
was  the  one  where  he  met  Honore  Prendergast , 
who  had  eyes  like  the  olives  growing  upon  the 
sunny  shores  of  Italy. 

Of  course.  Don  had  never  seen  the  olives 
growing  on  the  shores  of  sunny  Italy,  but 
then  he'd  never  seen  eyes  like  Honore's,  either. 

Anyhow,  as  soon  as  he  had  once  looked  into 
Honore's  eyes  Don  plunged  headlong  into  love 
and  into  law,  it  being  obviously  necessary  to 
become  proficient  in  the  latter  before  he  could 
hope  to  possess  the  former.  But  somehow, 
though  he  was  thus  inspired  and  worked  like 
a  Trojan,  Blackstone  somehow  wouldn't  stick. 
And  it  was  Honore  herself  who  realized  from 
the  first  that  Don's  talents,  despite  a  voice 
that  would  move  any  jury  to  acquit  anybody 
for  anything,  belonged  in  other  fields. 

The  young  couple,  as  campus  couples  do, 
made  plans.  Over  their  ice-cream  sodas  in  the 
nearest  Sugar  Bowl  they  discussed  ways  and 
means  of  marriage.  You  can  picture  the  pair 
of  them,  young  and  very  much  in  love  and 
deliriously  impractical — at  least  Don  was  im- 
practical— holding  hands  and  dreaming  dreams 
and  sighing  sighs  under  the  gnarled  old  campus 
oaks. 

"Oh,  it  takes  years  to  become  a  lawyer," 
Don  sighed  softly  one  such  moonlight  evening, 
"and  after  you  are  a  lawyer  it  takes  years  more 
to  make  any  money.  Besides,  I  don't  think 
I'll  like  it  anyway." 

"Then  why  don't  you  try  something  else?" 
whispered  Honore.  "Something  that  wouldn't 
take  so  long  and  which  you'd  like." 

But  neither  of  them  knew  what  it  was. 

It  was  an  accident  very  similar  to  the  one  that 
gave  Warner  Baxter  his  big  opportunity  in 
"In  Old  Arizona"  which  gave  Don  his  first 
chance  to  go  on  the  stage.  While  he  was  still 
in  college  at  Madison  the  leading  man  for  the 
Al  Jackson  stock  company  was  injured  in  an 
automobile  crash  one  morning,  and  the  com- 
pany sought  frantically  for  an  actor  to  play 
the  matinee.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
he  had  had  no  experience  whatever,  Fate  cast 
Don  in  the  role. 

Further,  and  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  to 
learn  his  lines  at  lunch  time,  he  got  away  with 
it  so  well  that  he  was  offered  the  part  per- 
manently. 

And  that  was  when  Honore  made  her  big 
sacrifice. 


Before  he  accepted  the  offer,  Don  of  course 
talked  it  over  with  Honore.  She  knew  in- 
stantly that  if  Don  went  touring  with  the 
stock  company  she  wouldn't  see  him  again  for 
a  long  time — that  she  might  lose  him  alto- 
gether— but  she  didn't  hesitate  a  moment. 

"I've  always  thought  you'd  make  a  swell 
actor,  Don,"  she  told  him.  "You  like  the  stage 
and  you're  just  cut  out  for  it.  I'd  do  it  if  I 
were  you." 

Don  remained  with  the  Jackson  company 
for  a  year,  during  which  time,  of  course, 
Honore  didn't  see  him.  She  didn't  see  him  for 
much  longer  than  that  because  Don,  when  he 
had  finished  with  the  stock  company,  decided 
to  go  in  for  the  stage  in  a  really  large  way  and 
went  to  New  York.  There  he  found  that  the 
theatrical  profession  isn't  all  plain  sailing, 
either — oftentimes  he  was  flat  broke  and  had 
to  scramble  for  coffee  and  cakes,  and  for 
weeks  at  a  time  he  lived  on  ten  and  fifteen 
cents    a    day. 

Because  the  show  business  seemed  so 
precarious,  he  decided  to  resume  his  law 
course  at  another  college  and  go  back  to  the 
attorney  business  again. 

He  did  that  three  separate  times,  between 
various  roles  in  New  York  with  Fiske  <  I'Hara 
in  "Jerry  For  Short,"  in  another  stock  com- 
pany at  Greenwich,  Conn.,  and  in  "Illegiti- 
mate Practise"  in  Chicago.  He  played  in  a 
vaudeville  sketch  with  Texas  Guinan  and  did 
other  odds  and  ends.  When  nothing  appeared 
on  the  theatrical  horizon  he  wired  home  for 
money  and  went  back  to  college;  as  soon  as 
he  could  land  a  stage  job,  however,  he  quit 
college  and  went  trouping  again. 

And  about  that  wiring  home  for  money. 

"I  know  that's  one  of  the  things  you're  not 
supposed  to  say  you  did,"  said  Don  in  his 
frank  way,  "you're  supposed  to  be  too  proud 
to  let  the  folks  know  you're  down  and  out. 
But  let  me  tell  you  that  after  a  couple  of  days 
with  nothing  to  eat  you  get  powerfully 
hungry." 

CO  Don  batted  around  for  several  years,  on 
^and  off  the  stage  and  in  and  out  of  college, 
and  meanwhile  Honore  waited.  She  learned 
how  it  felt  to  have  a  sweetheart  off  at  the 
wars,  only  having  one  away  on  the  stage  was 
just  that  much  worse  because,  but  for  her  own 
persuasion,  it  might  have  been  so  different. 
She  could  have  kept  Don  near  her,  he  could 
have  finished  his  law  course  and  someday  they 
could  have  been  married  and  had  each  other 
and  a  home  of  their  own. 

Meanwhile,  too,  Don  was  just  drifting.  He 
couldn't  seem  to  get  the  breaks.  He  drifted 
in  and  out  of  this  and  that,  but  no  matter  how 
roseate  opportunities  seemed  at  first  they 
always  petered  out.  He  was  getting  nowhere. 
Oftentimes  he  wished  that  he  had  stayed  in 
Madison  and  was  still  sitting  with  Honore 
beneath  those  friendly  campus  oaks.  It's 
mighty  lonesome  when  you're  broke  and 
hungry  in  a  big  town  like  New  York. 

Don  had  friends  who  helped  him.  He  con- 
fesses that  but  for  them  he  could  never 
have  gotten  by.  There  was  Al  Jackson— the 
manager  of  the  first  stock  company  who 
several  times  sent  him  fifty  dollars  in  answer 
to  a  wire.  (Don  didn't  put  the  bee  on  the  folks 
all  the  time.)  Then  there  was  his  landlady 
at  the  cheap  boarding  house  who  "carried  him" 
for   weeks   at    a   stretch    on    the   cuff.       \n<l 


Think!  Has  more  than  one  day  gone 
by  without  adequate  elimination? 

If  so,  take  Olive  Tablets  before  you 
turn  out  the  bathroom  light  tonight. 

Prescribed  for  years  by  an  Ohio 
physician,  Olive  Tablets  are  now  one 
of  America's  best  known  proprieta- 
ries—famous because  they  are  so  mild 
and  gentle. 

Keep  a  supply  always  on  hand. 
Remind  the  whole  family  to  think  of 
them  on  the  second  day.  Three  sizes: 
15(5,  30c\  60^— at  all  druggists. 


What 
Do  You  Do  with 
Your  Little  Finger? 

—  when  you  pick  up  a  glass  or  cup?  .  .  .  You  know  from 
watching  others  that  charm  and  poise  can  be  destroyed 
instantly  by  the  misuse  of  hands.  And  by  the  same 
token,  the  correct  use  of  your  hands  can  become  a  tre- 
mendous social  and  business  asset.  Great  actresses 
accomplish  much  of  their  poise  by  proper  hand  action. 
The  makers  of  Frostilla— the  famous  skin  lotion  that 
keeps  hands,  face  and  body  smooth  and  lovely— asked 
Margery  Wilson,  the  international  authority  on  charm 
and  poise,  to  tell 

•  how  to  hold  a  cigarette 

•  how  to  pick  up  cards 

•  how  to  shake  hands 

•  and  how  to  make  hands  behave  to  the 
best  advantage  on  all  occasions 

Margery  Wilson  gives  the  authoritative  answers  to 
these  and  other  questions  in  an  illustrated  booklet  on 
How  to  Use  Your  Hinds  Correctly.  Although  this 
booklet  is  priced  at  50c,  we  have  arranged  to  present 
it  without  charge  to  Frostilla  users  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  until  May  30th,  1937. 

Just  mail  coupon  with  the  front  of  a  35c^50c  or  $1.00 
Frostilla  Fragrant  Lotion  box  (or 
two  fronts  from  10c  sizes)  and  your 
copy  will  be  sent  FREE. 

"FROSTILLA" 

446  Gray  Street,  Elmira,  N.Y. 
Here  is  the  box  front— send  me  my  copy 
of  Margery  Wilson's  book  on  hands. 


Name_ 

Address 
City 


State_ 
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last" 


Outstanding  beauty,  grace  and  per- 
fect fit  have  made  Anionia  Famous 
Operas  the  rage  among  New  York's 
Smartly  Dressed  Women. 
They  are  made  on  five  exclusive 
lasts  with  five  New  Heel  Heights. 
They  wilt  not  gape  at  the  sides 
or   chafe  the  heels. 

Every  wanted    material   and    shade. 
SIZES  TO  10         AAAA   TO  C 

i«r,  color,  iniUrul  jnd  "last"  d*iit*d.) 

d    far    HiaittaUJ    Opr" 

MAIL    ORDER    DEPT. 
25  WEST  34™  ST. 

NEW    YORK    CITY 


Would  You  Pay  2^  for  a  Good  Book? 

We  have  a  special  bargain  in  LITTLE  BLUE  HOOKS — 
your  pick  of  17.50  titles.  A  irostcard  or  letter  will  bring 
yon  a  complete  catalog  and  a  50%  discount  certificate. 
Address:  Little  Blue  Book  Co..  Room  43,  Girard,   Kansas. 


NED  WAYBURN'S 

DANCING.  SINGING,  DRAMATIC  and  RADIO  SCHOOL 


Career  courses  for  Stage,  Screen  and  Radio  +  Children 
(ages  3  to  16)  and  Adults  -k  Every  type  of  Stage  and 
Ballroom  Dancing  -k  Ladies  reducing  and  building 
up  classes  +  Free  Tryouts  and  Auditions  ■*  Home 
Study  course  in  stage  dancing  +  Visitors  Welcome. 
Write  for  Literature.     •    Studio  P 


625  MADISON  AVE.   (at  59th  St.)    NEW  YORK 


^_  or  small— and  50c.     Give 

f  color  of  haii    and   eyes       We    mail    Photo-Lighter,   with 

—  colored    photo   on    it,    !<■    you    within    a    week.      Original 

'■  photo  returned  unharmed,  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  back.  Be  first  to  flash  thia  amazing  new 
ide  i  on  your  friende.     Send  photo  and  50c  today! 

METRO  ART  STUDIOS 

i    SI  East  21st  St.    Dept.B,    New  York.  N.Y. 

JheBest  CRAY HAIR 

REMEDY  IS 
MADE  AT  HOME 

\^OU  can  now  make  at  home  a 
-*■  better  gray  hair  remedy  than 
you  can  buy,  by  following  this 
simple  recipe :  To  half  pintof 
water  add  one  ounce  bay  rum, 
I  a  small  box  of  Barbo  Com- 
pound and  one-fourth  ounce 
of  glycerine.  Any  druggist 
can  put  this  up  or  you  can 
mix  it  yourself  at  very  little 
cost.  Apply  to  the  hair  twice 
a  week  until  the  desired 
shade  is  obtained.  Barbo  imparts  color  to  streaked, 
faded,  or  gray  hair,  makes  it  soft  and  glossy  and 
takes  years  off  your  looks.  It  will  not  color  the 
scalp,  is  not  sticky  or  greasy  and  does  not  rub  off. 


finally,  there  was  the  friend  who  suggested 
that  he  try  radio. 

lit  did  try  radio.  But  first,  before  he  went 
for  his  initial  audition,  he  sat  down  in  his 
boarding  house  hall  bedroom  and  thought 
things  out. 

That  little  introspective  session  with  him- 
self, Don  believes,  was  the  turning  point  in 
his  life.  When  he  sat  down  he  was  lonesome 
and  blue;  dispirited,  broke,  beginning  to  lose 
faith  in  himself.  When  he  got  up  he  was  a 
different  person  altogether.  He  was  determined 
to  make  the  grade,  convinced  that  he  could. 
And  the  transformation  was  brought  about  by 
— Honore. 

For,  as  he  sat  there  trying  to  figure  things 
out  for  himself,  Don  had  come  to  a  decision. 
He  wanted  something,  someone,  tangible  to 
tie  to.  The  only  possible  answer  to  that  was 
Honore,  so  he  determined  that  he  would  go 
right  back  to  Madison  and  ask  her  to  marry 
him.  Come  what  might  they  would  face  it 
together,  would  always  be  together.  Don  had 
had  quite  enough  of  drifting  around  alone.  If 
Honore  was  willing — and  he  knew  she  was — 

Don  was  a  new  man  when  he  went  for  that 
audition.  His  decision  had  brought  about  a 
subtle,  but  immensely  important,  psychological 
change  in  him,  and  although  he  had  never 
before  seen  a  microphone  in  his  life  when  he 
went  to  the  broadcasting  studio,  he  didn't 
even  have  mike-fright. 

Perhaps  it  would  all  have  happened  the 
same  way  anyhow,  but  Don  doesn't  think  so. 
The  audition  was  successful  because  it  got  him 
his  original  radio  part  in  a  play  called  "Empire 
Builders."  From  that  day  to  this  Don  has 
never  been  broke,  hungry,  or  out  of  a  job;  the 
first  radio  program  led  to  others,  and  even- 
tually he  became  the  star  of  such  programs  as 
"Grand  Hotel"  and  "First  Nighter"  over 
nation-wide  hookups. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Don  was  so  successful 
in  radio  from  the  first  that  he  hadn't  time 
to  dash  right  out  and  marry  Honore  as  he  had 
intended.  But  with  the  first  money  he  got 
he  did  dash  right  out  to  a  jewelry  shop  and 
buy  not  an  engagement  ring,  but  two  plain 
white  gold  wedding  rings.  He  and  Honore 
put  them  on  as  soon  as  they  possibly  could. 
Honore,  meanwhile,  had  finished  college  and 
become  a  dietician.  And  from  the  time  that 
they  stood  before  the  altar  and  slipped  those 


rings  upon  each  other's  fingers  Don  has  be- 
come luckier  and  luckier.  He  and  Honore 
now  have  two  young  sons,  aged  one  and  three. 

K  10  wonder  that  when  the  director  suggested 

Uhat  Don  should  take  off  that  ring  for  a 
picture  he  shook  his  head. 

The  rest  of  it  is  strictly  Hollywood,  always 
excepting  the  atmosphere  in  Don's  and 
Honore's  home.  That  is  different — so  different 
that  you  feel  it  without  even  attempting  to 
describe  what  it  is  you  feel.  It's  all  in  every 
glance  that  passes  between  the  pair  of  them; 
those  campus  oaks,  those  dreary  years  that 
followed,  the  utter  happiness  that  is  theirs 
now — you  know. 

Don's  Hollywood  began  with  the  usual  rush 
airplane  trip  from  the  Chicago  broadcasting 
studios  because  somebody  had  discovered  him 
there,  and  then  the  usual  nothing-done-about- 
it  until  after  he  had  rushed  back  again.  Then 
Hollywood  decided  that  Don  was  just  what 
was  wanted  for  a  part  with  Jean  Hersholt  in 
"Sins  of  Man,"  and  so  Don  took  another  fast 
airplane  ride. 

At  first  he  was  so  skeptical  of  pictures  that 
he  left  Honore  back  in  Chicago.  You  can 
readily  imagine  how  skeptical  that  was. 

Three  hours  after  his  second  arrival,  how- 
ever, Don  was  out  at  Twentieth  Century, 
made  up,  and  playing  the  dual  role  in  which  he 
appeared  as  two  brothers.  The  completion  of 
that  film  brought  a  long  term  contract,  and,  of 
course,  Honore. 

"  I    ADIES  In  Love"  was  next,  followed  by"  Ra- 

1—  mona,"  in  which  Don  played  Allesandro, 
and  "Lloyds  of  London."  Darryl  Zanuck 
believes  that  he  has  made  a  real  screen-find; 
feminine  theater-goers,  the  country  over,  are 
sure  that  he  has,  and  Don  himself  is  certain 
that  the  magic  of  the  ring  is  still  working. 

In  case  you  care  for  statistics,  Don  is  just 
one-half  inch  short  of  six  feet  tall,  weighs  170 
pounds,  and  has  brown  eyes  and  hair.  But 
the  most  conspicuous  thing  about  him  is  his 
smile — a  smile  that  can  be  described  only  as 
flashing  and  which  is  on  his  face  now  most  of 
the  time. 

His  favorite  outdoor  sport  is  swimming. 

His  favorite  indoor  sport  is  poker. 

His  favorite  book  is  his  bankbook — and,  oh 
yes! — his  favorite  song  is  "Lucky  in  Love." 


Garbo's  Glamor  —  Mystery  or  Misery? 

[  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  57  ] 


her  misery  as  well  as  her  mystery. 

The  point  I  want  to  impress  upon  you  is 
that  Garbo's  shyness  and  hermit-like  tenden- 
cies are  not  only  on  the  level,  but  so  highly 
developed  that  they  almost  amount  to  a 
phobia.  And  this  I  say  is  all  wrong,  not  only 
for  Garbo's  ultimate  happiness,  but  for  anyone 

I  mentioned  anaemia  as  a  reason  for  this. 
And  in  this  connection  I  want  to  drive  home 
a  very  important  point.  Often,  anaemic 
people  are  thin.  On  the  other  hand,  they  can 
just  as  easily  be  fat.  Still  more  often,  they're 
merely  lumpy  and  bumpy — skinny  in  the 
wrong  places,  fat  in  the  wrong  places.  And 
here's  what  mama's  getting  at — they  jump  at 
the  chance  to  alibi  themselves  out  of  doing 
anything  to  help  in  the  belief  that  their  con- 
dition won't  stand  for  it.  "1  can't  diet  -I'm 
anaemic.  I  can't  exercise — I'm  anaemic." 
I  wish  I  had  a  nickel  for  every  time  I've  heard 
those  two  little  tunes 


Listen  to  me!  You  can  eat  sensibly  and  you 
can  exercise.  What's  more,  you  should  and 
you  must.  And  by  gosh,  you  will.  Take  any  of 
my  diets  and  any  one  of  the  exercises  which 
I'm  going  to  give  you  to  your  doctor,  if  you're 
in  doubt.  Maybe  you're  not  actually  anaemic, 
but  just  nervous  and  too  highly  keyed  up 
emotionally;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  logy  and 
listless  and  dispirited  for  some  other  reason. 
Pay  attention  and  take  the  advice  you  need 
for  your  particular  case. 

I've  already  given  in  previous  articles,  diets, 
together  with  exercise,  that  will  reduce  you 
at  the  rate  of  fifteen  pounds  a  month,  if  you're 
too  fat;  and  others  to  build  you  up  at  the  rate 
of  fifteen  pounds  a  month,  if  that's  your 
trouble.  Follow  whichever  one  of  these 
general  diets  that's  right  for  you.  And  make 
the  following  substitutions  and  alterations  it 
you're  anaemic.  Start  in  right  this  minute  to 
make  these  adjustments  in  your  daily  food. 
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Once  a  day,  eat  a  quarter  inch  slice  of  very 
rare  roast  beef  or  two  slices  of  broiled  liver 
lamb  or  veal  hearts  baked  and  stuffed  with 
parsley,  or  sweetbreads  broiled.  Substitute 
one  of  these  for  your  meat  course  at  dinner. 
You  should  also  take  liver  extract.  Put  it  in 
soup — you  don't  notice  it  that  way.  Speaking 
of  soup,  have  a  good  portion  of  beef  or  mutton 
broth  with  barley,  once  in  a  while. 

Just  as  often  as  possible  have  a  gelatine  des- 
sert. Make  it  yourself  from  fresh  fruit  juices 
and  plain  gelatine.  You  can  vary  the  flavors. 
Thin  girls  can  have  whipped  cream.  Plump 
girls  may  have,  occasionally,  one  tablespoon 
of  thin  coffee  cream  on  each  portion.  In 
season,  ripe,  black  cherries  are  swell.  Eat 
them  either  alone  or  chopped  up  in  the 
gelatine.  Eat  jellied  soups,  too.  Jellied  salads 
are  good  for  you,  as  well  as  being  delicious. 

I lERE'S  something  that  you  can  use  either 

'as  salad  or  soup.  Buy  a  veal  shank.  Have  it 
cut  into  three  or  four  pieces.  I  want  to  tell 
you  right  here,  that  the  gelatine  extracted 
from  the  bones  in  a  natural  way  is  extremely 
healthy  for  you.  Even  though  you  may  think 
it  is  a  little  bother,  do  as  mama  tells  you.  Put 
the  bones  in  a  kettle  with  just  enough  water 
to  cover — no  more.  Bring  to  a  boil  and  simmer 
for  two  hours  and  a  half.  Season  with  noth- 
ing! Keep  the  cover  on  the  kettle.  Chop  up 
a  good  portion  of  celery  tops;  the  part  that 
most  people  ordinarily  throw  away.  Put  them 
in  with  the  broth  and  let  the  whole  thing  sim- 
mer thirty  minutes  longer.  Remove  from  the 
fire  and  strain  all  the  liquid  into  a  dish  or 
mold.  Cool  and  then  place  in  the  icebox.  If 
you  make  it  correctly  it  will  be  jellied  and 
firm.  Sliced  about  two  inches  thick  and 
served  with  lettuce  and  tomatoes  it  makes  a 
delicious  salad  for  lunch.  Or  as  I  said  before, 
you  can  serve  it  as  jellied  soup. 

Another  wonderful  tonic  is  beef  tea.  Use 
round  steak.  Cut  into  inch-square  cubes.  Be 
sure  all  the  fat  is  trimmed  off.  Put  it  into  a 
jelly  jar  and  seal  it — no  water  inside.  Place 
the  jar  in  a  kettle  of  boiling  water.  Keep  the 
kettle  covered  and  boil  for  three  hours. 
Strain  off  the  juice  and  drink  it.  With  this  I 
want  you  to  chop  up  some  parsley  very  finely 
and  put  a  heaping  tablespoonful  into  each  cup 
of  the  beef  broth. 

What  do  these  foods  do  for  you?  They 
produce  blood.  Good,  strong  blood.  Nice 
bouncing,  energetic,  red  corpuscles.  Wait, 
there's  more. 

Raw  apples  are  excellent  for  you.  But  eat 
the  skins,  too.  Eat  lots  of  lettuce.  Raw 
carrots.  (Eat  plenty.)  Beet  tops,  steamed. 
If  you  wish,  a  little  butter,  but  put  it  on  cold 
after  the  vegetables  are  off  the  fire.  Raw, 
red  and  white  cabbage — either,  or  both  to- 
gether or  mixed  with  raw  apple — makes  a 
tasty  salad.  Chop  fine  and  serve  with  a  dash 
of  lemon  juice.  These  foods  will  help  you  to 
eliminate  properly  and  you  won't  be  logy, 
useless  and  headachy  because  your  system  is 
clogged  with  a  lot  of  waste. 

One  more  special  diet  instruction  for  the 
anaemic  and  nervous.  Turnip  tops  are 
marvelous  for  putting  iron  in  your  blood. 
Swiss  chard,  too.  I  like  the  former  much  better 
than  spinach.  If  you  live  in  a  part  of  the 
country  where  you  can't  get  the  turnip  greens 
or  chard,  eat  your  spinach  and  like  it.  Broccoli 
is  okay  to  be  included  in  your  general  diet. 
Forget  the  hollandaise.  But  the  broccoli  is 
not  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  turnip  tops, 
chard  and  spinach.    Just  a  change. 

I  almost  forgot  a  most  important  item. 
Steam  the  greens  I've  been  talking  about  and 
strain  off  the  juice.     Don't   throw  it  away. 


Always  keep  some  in  the  icebox.  Drink  it 
between  meals,  if  you  get  hungry;  it's  liquid 
health.  Maybe  you  think  it  doesn't  taste  so 
hot,  but  you  must  expect  to  make  some  sacri- 
fices in  this  world.  Castor  oil  doesn't  take  any 
prizes  for  being  palatable,  either,  but  in  its 
field  nothing  can  beat  it. 

And  now,  here  are  a  couple  of  simple  exer- 
cises. Do  them  faithfully.  Don't  skip, 
because  you  feel  a  little  tired.  They're  not 
strenuous — even  the  most  run-down  of  you 
gals  will  feel  better  and  sleep  better  if  you  go 
through  this  routine  every  day.  Lie  on  your 
back  on  the  floor.  Be  as  limp  and  relaxed  as 
you  can.  Arms  at  your  sides.  Now  slowly 
bring  the  legs  up — up — up — over  your  head, 
until  the  toes  touch  the  floor  beyond  your 
head.  Until  your  back  becomes  a  little  strong- 
er, you  may  need  someone  to  help  you.  But 
if  you'll  depend  upon  yourself,  it'll  be  better 
for  you. 

Then  do  this:  From  your  flat-on-the-back- 
position,  raise  yourself  up  slowly  and  try  to 
touch  your  finger  tips  to  your  toes.  Keep  the 
knees  stiff  at  all  times.  Can't  do?  Okay. 
Just  keep  trying  until  you  can.  The  idea  is  to 
stretch  out  and  let  the  upper  torso  lie  along 
the  lower  body.  Touch  your  forehead  to  the 
knees.  Do  these  two  little  movements  ten 
times  each.  You'll  feel  a  tingling  and  sparkling 
sensation  going  through  your  whole  system. 
Your  circulation  will  receive  the  stirring  up  of  a 
lifetime.  Along  with  the  above  .  .  .  dance. 
All  by  yourself  and  in  your  birthday  suit,  if 
possible.  Raise  the  arms  above  the  head  and 
sway  and  swing  the  body  as  you  do  an  old 
fashioned  polka  or  fast  foxtrot.  A  snappy 
hillbilly  tune  is  good,  too.  But  be  sure  you  do 
your  dancing  to  a  fast  rhythm.  Hop,  and  don't 
be  afraid  to  get  your  derriere  up  in  the  air. 

Another  thing  that  you  need  is  a  good  slap- 
ping. Yes,  I  mean  it.  Put  a  turkish  towel — a 
big  one — over  your  body  and  get  your  helper 
to  slap  you  with  her  open  palm.  Tell  her 
you'll  do  something  nice  for  her  sometime. 
She  should  slap  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  all 
over  your  body.  Naturally  not  on  the  stomach 
or  breasts.  But  particularly  up  and  down  the 
spine.  Get  a  good  three  minutes'  slapping 
before  you  go  to  bed  and  see  if  you  don't  sleep 
like  the  well-known  top. 

These  exercises  are  meant  for  all  of  you 
whether  you're  skinny  and  stringy,  fat  or  soft, 
or  in-between  and  lumpy.  Keep  up  the  diet 
and  the  exercises  for  a  month. 

K  IOW  here  are  a  few  things  to  remember. 
'  ^Be  in  bed  five  nights  a  week  by  ten  o'clock. 
That  gives  you  two  nights  to  howl,  and  don't 
stay  out  howling  and  painting  the  town  red 
too  late,  either,  just  because  I'm  being  nice 
about  it. 

If  you're  a  heavy  smoker,  cut  way  down  on 
your  cigarettes.  Most  nervous  people  light 
one  from  the  end  of  the  other.  A  pleasant 
cigarette  after  each  meal  is  plenty  if  you're 
fighting  any  of  the  troubles  mentioned  in  this 
article.  I  realize  that  this  is  easier  said  than 
done.  But  it  must  be  done.  Cut  down  grad- 
ually, if  you  can't  reduce  your  quota  by 
tossing  the  pack  out  the  window. 

No  hard  liquor  at  all.  A  little  wine  won't 
hurt  you,  but  no  strong  liquor.  Even  cocktails 
are  taboo.  Liquor  in  excess,  if  you're  fat,  adds 
weight.  If  you're  skinny  it  tends  to  make  >ou 
nervous. 

No  long  soakings  in  a  hot  bath  or  any  kind 
of  steam  or  electrical  contraption.  A  quick 
brisk  shower  or  plunge  in  lukewarm  water.  A 
cold  dash  or  splash  to  finish  off  is  fine,  but 
work  it  up  gradually.  Use  a  body  brush 
vigorously  during,  your  shower  or  bath.     It 


light  on  your  hair  is  all  the  more  lustrous 
and  alluring  when  you  groom  it  regularly 
with  Nestle  Colorinse.  This  harmless,  vege= 
table  coloring  compound  will  bring  out  the 
hidden  beauty  of  your  hair,  restore  the 
highlights,  help  eradicate  the  streaks.  Easy 
to  use  —  easy  to  wash  out.  A  package  of  2 
rinses  —  at  all  5  and  lo  cent  stores  —  lo^. 


COLORINSE 


"yptww 


PORTABLES 
10c  A  DAY,f 


T 

.JH^k  Remington-Underwood, 

Featherweight,     etc., 

and    easy  terms  on    limited    Bupply 

only.     All  brand  new,  up-to-date — 4 

row   keyboard.     Fully  Guaranteed. 


BRAND  NEW 


EEND  NO  MONEY  -  10  Day  Trial 

fiend  for  special  Dew  literature  and  money-savinr,  easy  pay  plan  with 
10  day  trial  offer.  Also  amazing  bargains  in  standard  sire,  rebuilt 
office  models  on  FREE  trial  offer  LIBERAL  ALLOWANCE  -  on 
your  old  typewriter  during  this  sale. 

231    W.    Monroe   St. 

Dept,  1262,    Chicago 


FREE 

Tr  al 


Special  Low  Prices 


International  Typewriter  Co., 


SL 


> 1  n^jriyruy^t, 

VERMONT 
MAPLE 
S  U  GA  R 

In  creamy  leaf  shapes  .  .  that  stay  creamy 
.  .  delicious  .  .  and  wholesome.  Made  of  100% 
pure  maple  sugar  by  an  exclusive  Maple  Grove 
process.  Specially  packed  for  Christmas  in 
our  famous  real  wood  "Sap  Bucket''  and  prize 
winning  'Maple  Cabin."  Unique  containers 
which  can  be  used  afterwards  for  many  pur- 
i  poses.  Delightful  holiday  gifts  for  old  and 
young.  Sent  individually  to  any  address,  pre- 
paid, in  strong,  handsome  cartons. 

76  oz.  Bucket,  $1.50— 7Vz  oz.  Cabin,  $7.00 

West  of  Mississippi  add  10c  each 
Make  up  your  Christmas  list  and  mail  it  today, 
or   send   lOt   for   generous   sample   package    and 
price  list  oj  all  our  Pure  Vermont  Maple  products. 


Maple  Grove,  Route  7,  St.  lohnsbury,  Vr. 
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Beautiful 

NAIL  POLISH   SETS 

A  zipper  set  in  genu- 
ine leather.  Contains 
La  Cross  manicure 
cutlery  and  the  mar- 
velous  La  Cross 
Creme  Nail  Polish. 
Smart.  Complete. 
Useful. 


4011— $4.00 

Other  La  Cross 
Sets$1  to  $18 


shade    JtUtit 


Try  the  new 
exotic  polish 

AUTHENTIC  FOR  THE  NEW  SEASON 

TRIAL   Neural.   Rose.   Coral.  Sun  Tan.   Cardinal. 

Garnet.    Rust.    Colorless.      For    trial    size. 
OFFER  anv  one  co'or.  sena"  this  advertisement  and 

two  3c  stamps  to  La  Cross.  Newark,  N.  J. 

Also  three  new  shades  • 

PEACH,  BLUSH  and  ACORN 


KEEP  YOUR   BABY   HEALTHY 

"How  to  Raise  the  Baby"  By  Bernarr   Macfadden.     Will 

set  you  on  the  right  trackl 

How  to  feed,  clothe,  bathe,  and  exercise  your  little  one. 

bend   $2.uu   tor  a  copy  to 

MACFADDEN   BOOK  CO.,   Inc. 
Dept.   12,   1926    Broadway,    New   York    City 


<y- 


that 


IRIS  ADRIAN  i„  sh<- 

H.I  Roxh-M-G-M  Production 

"Mister   Cinderella" 


DON-R-CflP 


Fitting  Wave  Protector 


FITS    BETTER 

-  is  made  better 

-  lasts  longer 

-  is  more  comfortable 

The  Patented 
Don-a-Cap  has  been 
imitated,  but  never 
equalled.  For  com- 
plete satisfaction, 
insist  on  the  original. 

At  stores  and  beauty 
shops  everywhere.  If  not 
obtainable,  write   .    .    . 


does  things  for  your  circulation.  Take  ad- 
vantage of  the  sun  at  every  opportunity.  Sun 
and  air  baths  are  potent  tonics  for  whatever 
ails  you.    So  see  that  you  get  plenty,  will  you? 

Well,  darlings,  I  haven't  come  to  the  end 
of  my  rope,  by  a  long  shot,  but  almost  to 
the  end  of  my  allotted  space.  I  meant  to 
tell  you  more  about  overcoming  the  mental 
snarls  which  can  make  a  girl  self-conscious, 
cranky,  sulky  and  generally  unfit  for  human 
consumption.  But  I'll  do  that  later  in  an 
article  on  developing  personality.  I'm  not  a 
bit  sorry  that  I  devoted  most  of  my  space  this 
time  to  the  turnip  tops  and  raw  cabbage, 
because  I  know  so  darn  well  that  if  the  physical 
part  of  you  is  hitting  on  all  six,  the  rest  of 
your  make-up  will  step  sweetly  and  smoothly 
into  line. 

I  also  know  that  the  other  way — the  way  of 
neglect,  indifference,  of  too-lazy-to-bother  and 
don't-give-a-hoot  attitude  can  mean  loss  of 
health  and  beauty;  in  the  unhappiest  cases, 
even  loss  of  mental  balance.  Along  that  other 
way  also  lies  the  stories  you  see  occasionally  in 


the  newspapers  about  young  lives  ended  all  too 
suddenly,  and  for  no  apparent  reason.  Per- 
haps I'm  looking  at  the  worst  aspect  of  it. 
But  I've  seen  so  much  of  such  misery  that  I 
want  you  to  pull  yourselves  together  and 
avoid  even  the  milder  consequences  of  a  list- 
less, do-less,  loveless  life,  lived  out  too  often 
in  drab  and  dreary  solitude.  So  come  on, 
sweethearts,  get  busy  on  that  diet!  Start 
doing  those  exercises. 

And  now,  as  Walter  Winchell  might  say,  I'll 
be  back  next  month  with  another  flash  for  the 
FLESH!  Until  then,  remember  darlings,  an 
exercise  in  time,  saves  nine  pounds. 


Write  me  immediately  if  you  want  to  know 
anything  further.  The  address  is:  Ma- 
dame Sylvia,  c/o  PHOTOPLAY,  7751 
Sunset  Boulevard,  Hollywood,  California. 
Don't  forget  to  enclose  a  stamped,  self- 
addressed   envelope  for   your   reply. 


Brief  Reviews  of  Current  Pictures 
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THE  ACCUSING  FINGER— Paramount.—  A 
stirring  story  with  the  abolishment  of  capital  punish- 
ment as  its  theme.  Paul  Kelly  is  the  prosecuting 
attorney  who  is  accused,  convicted  and  reprieved. 
The  cast  is  splendid.     (Nov.) 

THE  ARIZONA  RAIDERS— Paramount.— A 
bang  up  Western  with  Larry  Crabbe  and  partner 
Raymond  Hatton  aiding  an  elopement  and  rescuing 
Marsha  Hunt  from  a  crooked  lawyer.  Grant  Withers. 
Nice  riding.   {Sept.) 

THE  BRIDE  WALKS  OUT— RKO-Radio.— 
Barbara  Stanwyck  and  Gene  Raymond  in  an  enter- 
taining bit  of  froth  about  the  troubles  of  the  young 
married.  Robert  Young  steals  her  romantic  interest 
and  yours  too.    Gags  are  good.     (Sept.) 

THE  CAPTAIN'S  KID— Warners.— Unimportant 
and  improbable  little  comedy  about  treasure  in  a 
summer  resort.  Sybil  Jason  holds  the  spot.  May 
Robson  is  her  cantankerous  grandmother.  New- 
comer Fred  Lawrence's  voice  is  nice.     (.Nov.) 

•  THE  DEVIL  IS  A  SISSY— M-G-M.— Packed 
with  human  interest  and  lively  humor  is  this 
story  of  a  poor-little-rich  boy  who  goes  visiting  his 
estranged  father  on  New  York's  East  Side  and  finds 
Americanization  a  painful  process.  Freddie  Barthol- 
omew, Mickey  Rooney  and  Jackie  Cooper  divide 
honors.     For  the  whole  family.     {Nov.) 


•  THE  GENERAL  DIED  AT  DAWN— Para 
mount. — Oriental  melodrama  involving  the  ef- 
forts of  Gary  Cooper  to  smuggle  arms  into  China. 
Madeleine  Carroll  a  lovely  heroine.  Akim  Tamiroff. 
Dudley  Diggs  and  Bill  Frawley  are  splendid.  Slow 
but  swell.     (Nov.) 


THE  GI RL  ON  THE  FRONT  PAGE— Universal. 
— Clever  dialogue  raises  this  picture  to  good  enter- 
tainment. E  'mund  Lowe  is  satisfactory  as  the  hard- 
boiled  man;  ger  of  a  newspaper  which  Gloria  Stuart 
owns.  Spring  Byington  and  Reginald  Owen  are  good 
too.     (Nov.) 

•  THE  GORGEOUS  HUSSY— M-G-M— Joan 
Crawford  in  costume,  gives  an  exciting  and 
sincere  performance  as  the  tavern  keeper's  daughter 
who  influenced  the  political  destiny  of  America  in 
Jackson's  time.  Robert  Taylor,  Lionel  Barrymore, 
Melvyn  Douglas,  Jimmie  Stewart,  Franchot  Tone 
all  are  superb.     See  this.     (Oct.) 

•    THE  GREAT  ZIEGFELD— M-G-M.— Com- 
pletely enthralling  picturization  of   the  life  of 
eld  combining  deln  ions  music,  lavish  spa  i 
drama  and   humor.      Bill   Powell.    Myrna    1  Dy,   l.uisc 
Rainer  are  only  a  few  of  the  superb  east.     Don't  let 
anything  keep  you  away.      (Ju  n 

THE  RETURN  OF  SOPHIE  LANG— Para- 
mount.— The  famous  blonde  thiel  '  rei  1 1  tide  Michael) 
whom  everyone  though!  dead,  returns  to  life,  re- 
formed.  Sir  (.uv  standing  is  a  suave  bandit;  Ray 
Milland  an  enterprising  reporter  who  fixes  tl 
gets  Gertrude.     Entertaining.    (Sept.) 


•  THE  TATTLER — Warners.— Brimming  with 
action,  plentv  of  laughs  and  good  performances 
this  displays  the  inside  story  of  the  radio  gossip 
racket.  Ross  Alexander  is  the  publicity  man  who 
takes  to  the  air.  Glenda  Farrell  and  Anna  Nagel  are 
Okay      Go. 


THE  TEXAS  RANGER— Paramount.— Sturdy, 
stirring,  blood  and  thunder  drama  of  the  old  West. 
Fred  MacMurray  and  Jack  Oakie  are  two  reformed 
handits  who  go  gunning  for  an  old  pal.  Lloyd  Nolan 
who  is  outstanding  as  the  "badie."  Will  please  young 
and  old.     (Nov.) 


THREE  CHEERS  FOR  LOVE— Paramount  — 
An  amateurish  production  built  around  the  hack- 
neyed school  amateur  show  idea.  Eleanor  Whitney's 
dancing  and  Gordon  and  Revel's  music  is  good,  the 
rest  is  juvenile.     (Sepl.) 


THREE  MARRIED  MEN— Paramount.— A  be- 
fuddled farce  involving  the  crazy  antics  of  rival  fam- 
ilies in  a  small  town.  Pretty  Mary  Brian  is  wooed. 
married,   separated   and   reconciled.      Old   stuff    but 

you'll  laugh.     (.You.) 

•  TO  MARY— WITH  LOVE— 20th-Century- 
Fox. — Myrna  Loy,  Warner  Baxter  and  Ian 
Hunter  depicting  the  emotional  shoals  of  married 
life  highlighted  through  the  years  by  prohibition, 
the  Lindbergh  Flight,  the  1929  crash,  et  al.  Hunter, 
as  the  family  friend,  steals  the  picture.     (Oct.) 

TWO  IN  A  CROWD— Universal.— An  amusing 
but  weak  horse  story,  not  too  well  done.  Joel  Mc- 
Crea  is  the  stable  owner  who  enters  his  last  nag  in 
the  handicap;  of  course  he  wins  the  race,  and  marries 
Joan  Bennett.     No  realism.     (Oct.) 

WALKING      ON      AIR— RKO-Radio.— A     nice 
romantic  comedy,  short  on  plot  but  long  on  laughs. 
Headstrong  Ann  Sothern   hires   an   unknown     I 
Raymond)  to  pose  as  a  count  and  woo  her  to  spite  her 
father;  gets  caught  in  her  own  net.     (Oct.) 


WE    WENT    TO    COLLEGE— M-G-M.— Don  t 

waste  your  time  on  this  old-home-week  festival. 
Una  Merkel  is  the  only  bright  spot  as  she  attempts 
to  recapture  a  lost  love  and  another  woman's 
husband.    (Sept.) 


WHITE  FANG— 20th  Century-Fox.— Jack  Lon- 
don's mellerdrammer  of  love,  adventure  and  treach- 
ery in  the  Alaskan  gold  fields.  The  dog.  Lightning. 
gets  tangled  in  the  affairs  of   Michael  Whalen  and 

Jean    Muir.      Send  the  children.      (Sept.) 

WIVES   NEVER   KNOW— Paramount.     K 
ing  laugh  material  with  the  Charley  Ruggles-Mary 
Boland  combination  enhanced  by  Adolphe  Menjou's 
sophistication.    (  botanist.    Yivienne  Os- 

borne plays  the  temptr,  - 

YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING — Paramount- 
Dolores  Costello  Barrymore,  George  Raft  and  Ida 
Lupino  in  an  amusing  tale  of  a  gambler  whose  "mug" 
friends  trj  to  i\  las  Romeo  troubles.  It's  "Cheating 
Cheaters"  in  a  novel  form  you'll  like.     (Oct.) 
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Casts  of  Current  Pictures 


"ALONG  CAME  LOVE"— Paramount.— Origi- 
nal screen  play  by  Austin  Strong.  Directed  by  Bert 
Lytell.  The  cast:  Emmy  Grant,  Irene  Hervey;  John 
Patrick  O'Ryan,  Charles  Starrett;  Mrs.  Could.  Doris 
Kenyon;  Dr.  Martin.  H.  B.  Warner;  Mrs.  Grant. 
Irene  Franklin;  Sarah  Jewett,  Bernardene  Hayes;  Mr. 
Vincent,  Ferdinand  Gottschalk;  Joe,  Charles  Judi  1-; 
Professor,  Frank  Reicher;  Customer,  Mathilde 
Coraant. 

"BIG  BROADCAST  OF  1937,  THE'— Para- 
mount.— Based  on  a  story  by  Erwin  Gelsey,  Arthur 
Kober  and  Barry  Trivers.  Screen  play  by  Walter 
DeLeon  and  Francis  Martin.  Directed  by  Mitchell 
Leisen.  The  cast:  Jack  Carton.  Jack  Benny;  Mrs.  and 
Mr.  Piatt,  George  Burns  and  Gracie  Allen;  Bob 
Black,  Bob  Burns;  Patsy,  Martha  Raye;  Gwen 
Holmes,  Shirley  Ross;  Bob  Miller,  Ray  Milland; 
Benny  Fields,  Benny  Fields;  Schleppy,  Sam  Hearn; 
Kavvy,  Stan  Kavanagh;  Singer,  Averil  Cameron; 
Cowboy.  Frank  Hagney;  Telephone  Operator,  Terry 
Ray;  Page  Boy,  Dan  Hulbert;  Frank  Rossman,  Frank 
Forest;  Elevator  Boy,  Hal  Green;  Anemic  Character, 
John  Marlow;  Russian  Character,  Leonid  Kinskey; 
Violinist,  Gino  Corrado;  Yiolinsky,  Harrison  Green, 
and  Benny  Goodman  and  his  Orchestra,  Leopold 
Stokowski  and  his  Symphony  Orchestra,  Louis 
DaPron,  Eleanore  Whitney,  Larry  Adler,  Virginia 
Weidler,  David  Holt,  Billy  Lee. 

"BIG  GAME,  THE"  —  RKO-Radio.  —  Based 
on  a  story  by  Francis  Wallace.  Screen  play  by  Irwin 
Shaw.  Directed  by  George  Nicholls,  Jr.  The  cast: 
Clark,  Philip  Huston;  George,  James  Gleason;  Mar- 
garet, June  Travis;  Calhoun,  Bruce  Cabot;  Pop,  Andy 
Devine;  Brad  Anthony,  C.  Henry  Gordon;  Pete, 
Guinn  Williams;  Spike  Adams.  John  Arledge;  Coach, 
Frank  M.  Thomas;  Lois,  Barbara  Pepper;  Drunk, 
Edward  Nugent;  Mrs.  Jenkins,  Margaret  Seddon; 
Fisher,  Billy  Gilbert;  Dawson.  John  Harrington; 
Dean.  Murry  Kinnell,  and  these  famous  Football 
Stars:  Jay  Berwanger.  William  Shakespeare,  Robert 
(Bobby)  Wilson,  James  (Monk)  Moscrip,  Irwin  (King 
Kong)  Klein,  Gomer  Jones,  Robert  (Bones)  Hamil- 
ton, Frank  Alustiza. 

"CASE  OF  THE  BLACK  CAT,  THE"— First 
National-Warners. — From  the  story  by  Erie 
Stanley  Gardner.  Screen  play  by  F.  Hugh  Herbert. 
Directed  by  William  McGann.  The  cast:  Perry 
Mason,  Ricardo  Cortez;  Delia  Street,  June  Travis; 
Wilma  Laxler,  Jane  Bryan;  Frank  Oafley,  Craig  Rey- 
nolds; Douglas  Keene,  Carlyle  Moore,  Jr.;  5am  Laxter, 
Gordon  Elliott;  Louise  DeVoe,  Nedda  Harrigan;  Paul 
Drake,  Garry  Owen;  Peter  Laxter,  Harry  Davenport; 
Ashton,  George  Rosener;  Dr.  Jacobs,  Gordon  Hart; 
Shuster,  Clarence  Wilson;  Burger,  Guy  Usher;  Mrs. 
Pixley,  Lottie  Williams;  Rev.  Stillwell,  Harry  Hayden; 
Brandon,  Milton  Kibbee;  Sgt.  Holcomb,  John  Sheehan 

"CHARGE  OF  THE  LIGHT  BRIGADE,  THE' 

- — Warners. — Based  on  Tennyson's  poem.  Screen 
play  by  Michel  Jacoby  and  Rowland  Leigh.  Directed 
by  Michael  Curtiz.  The  cast:  Major  Geoffrey 
Vickers,  Errol  Flynn;  Elsa  Campbell,  Olivia  De- 
Havilland;  Prema's  Mother,  Princess  Baigum;  Sir 
Warrenton,  Nigel  Bruce;  Sir  Harcourt,  E.  E.  Clive; 
Captain  Randall,  David  Niven;  Arab  Chieftain,  Chief 
Thunder  Cloud;  Major  Jowetl,  G.  P.  Huntley.  Jr.; 
Wazir,  George  Regas;  Colonel  Campbell,  Donald 
Crisp;  Count  Volonoff,  Robert  Barrat;  Colonel 
Coventry,  Gordon  Hart;  Captain  Perry  Vickers,  Patric 
Knowles;  Sural  Khan,  C.  Henry  Gordon;  Subandar 
Maj.  Puran  Singh,  J.  Carroll  Naish;  Lady  Warrenton, 
Spring  Byington;  Colonel  Woodward,  Lumsden  Hare; 
Cornel  Barclay,  Walter  Holbrook;  Sir  Charles  Mace- 
field,  Henry  Stephenson;  Major  Anderson,  Colin 
Kenny;  Cornet  Pearson,  Charles  Sedgwick;  Prema 
Singh,  Scotty  Beckett;  Mrs.  Jowetl,  Helen  Sanborn. 

"DANIEL  BOONE"— RKO- Radio.— From  the 
story  by  Edgecumb  Pinchon.  Screen  play  by  Daniel 
Jarrett.  Directed  by  David  Howard.  The  cast: 
Daniel  Boone,  George  O'Brien;  Virginia,  Heather 
Angel;  Simon  Girly,  John  Carradine;  Stephen  Mar- 
lowe,  Ralph  Forbes;  Pompey,  Clarence  Muse;  Black 
Eagle.  George  Regas;  Jerry,  Dickie  Jones;  Sir  John 
Randolph,  Huntley  Gordon;  Joe  Burck,  Harry  Cord- 
ing; Mis.  Burch,  Aggie  Herring;  Attorney  General, 
Crawford  Kent;  Commissioner,  Keith  Kenneth. 

"EAST  MEETS  WEST"— GB— From  the  novel 
by  E.  Greenwood.  Screen  play  by  E.  Greenwood. 
Directed  by  Herbert  Mason.  The  cast:  Sultan  (Rajah 
of  Rungay),  George  Arliss;  Marguerite  Carter,  Lucie 
Mannheim;  Sir  Henry  Mallory,  Godfrey  Tearle;  Dr. 
Shagu,  Romney  Brent;  Nezim,  Ballard  Berkeley; 
Carter,  Ronald  Ward;  Lady  Mallory,  Norma  Varden; 
Dr.  Ferguson,  John  Laurie;  Osmin,  O.  B.  Clarence; 
Veka,  Campbell  Gullan;  Goodson,  Eliot  Makeham; 
Colonel  Stanton,  Peter  Gawthorne;  Abdul,  Ralph 
Truman;  O'Flakerly,  Pat  Barr;  Crowell,  Peter  Croft; 
Tuleeka,  Stella  Moya. 

"15  MAIDEN  LANE"— 20th  Century-Fox.— 
Based  on  a  story  by  Paul  Burger.  Screen  play  by 
Lou  Breslow,  David  Silverstein  and  John  Patrick. 
Directed  by  Allan  Dawn.  The  cast:  Jane  Martin, 
Claire  Trevor;  Frank  Peyton,  Cesar  Romero;  Nick 
Shelby,    Douglas    Fowley;    Detective    Walsh,    Lloyd 


Nolan;  Gilbert  Lackhart,  Lester  Matthews;  John 
Graves,  Robert  McWade;  Tony.  Ralf  Harolde;  Judge 
Graham,  Russell  Hicks;  Harold  Anderson.  Holmes 
Herbert 


"GAY  DESPERADO,  THE"— Pickford-Lasky. 
— From  an  original  story  by  Leo  Birinski.  Screen 
play  by  Wallace  Smith.  Directed  by  Rouben 
Mamoulian.  The  cast:  Chivo,  Nino  Martini;  Jane, 
Ida  Lupino;  Braganza,  Leo  Carrillo;  Campo,  Harold 
Huber;  Bill,  James  Blakeley;  Butch,  Stanley  Fields; 
Diego,  Misclia  Auer;  Radio  Station  Manager,  Adrian 
Rosley;  American  Detective,  Paul  Hurst;  Police 
Captain,  Alan  Garcia;  Lopez,  Frank  Puglia;  Theater 
Manager.  Michael  Visaroff;  Pancho,  Ohris  King 
Martin;  Manuel,  Harry  Semels;  Salvador,  George  Du 
Count;  Coloso,  Alphonso  Pedroza;  Guitar  Trio, 
Trovadores  Chinacos;  Nick,  Lew  Brixton. 


"LADIES  IN  LOVE"— 20th  Century-Fox.— 
Based  on  the  play  by  Ladislaus  Bus-Fekete.  Screen 
play  by  Melville  Baker.  Directed  by  Edward  H. 
Griffith.  The  cast:  Martha  Landi,  Janet  Gaynor; 
Voli  Haydn,  Constance  Bennett;  Susie  Schmidt, 
Loretta  Young;  Marie  Armand,  Simone  Simon;  Rudi 
Stern,  Don  Ameche;  John  Molnar,  Paul  Lukas;  Karl 
Lang,  Tyrone  Power.  Jr.;  Paul  Sandor,  Alan  Mow- 
bray; Ben  Horvath,  Wilfrid  Lawson;  Kenlner,  J. 
Edward  Bromberg;  Countess  Helena,  Virginia  Field; 
Johann,  Frank  Dawson;  Concierge,  Egon  Brecher; 
Mrs.  Drekor,  Jayne  Regan;  Fritz,  Vesey  O'Davern; 
Porter,  John  Bleifer;  Charwoman,  Eleanor  Wessel- 
hoeft;  Chauffeur,  William  Brisbane. 


"LIBELED  LADY"— M-G-M.— Original  screen 
story  by  Wallace  Sullivan.  Screen  play  by  Maurine 
Wat  kins,  Howard  Emmett  Rogers  and  George 
Oppenheimer.  Directed  by  Jack  Conway.  The  cast: 
Gladys,  Jean  Harlow;  Bill  Chandler,  William  Powell; 
Connie,  Myrna  Loy;  Haggerty,  Spencer  Tracy;  Mr. 
Allenbury,  Walter  Connolly;  Mr.  Bane,  Charley 
Grapewin;  Mrs.  Burns-Norve/l,  Cora  Witherspoon; 
Fishing  Instructor,  E.  E.  Clive;  Bahs,  Lauri  Beatty; 
Citing,  Otto  Vamaoka;  Graham,  Charles  Trowbridge; 
Magistrate,  Spencer  Charters;  Bell  Hop,  George 
Chandler;  Connie's  Maid,  Greta  Meyer;  Johnny, 
William  Benedict;  Harvey  Allen,  Hal  K.  Dawson. 

"LOVE  ON  THE  RUN"— M-G-M.— From  the 
story  by  Alan  Green  and  Julian  Brodie.  Screen  play 
by  John  Lee  Mahin,  Manuel  Seff  and  Gladys  Hurlbut. 
Directed  by  W.  S.  Van  Dyke.  The  cast:  Sally  Parker, 
Joan  Crawford;  Michael  Anthony,  Clark  Gable; 
Barnabas  Pells,  Franchot  Tone;  Baron,  Reginald 
Owen;  Baroness,  Mona  Barrie;  Igor,  Ivan  Lebedeff; 
Lieutenant  of  Police,  Charles  Judels;  Editor,  William 
Demarest. 


"LUCKIEST  GIRL  IN  THE  WORLD"— 
Universal. — From  the  story  by  Anne  Jordan. 
Screen  play  by  Herbert  Fields  and  Henry  Myers. 
Directed  by  Edward  Buzzell.  The  cast:  Pat  Duncan, 
Jane  Wyatt;  Antkony  McClellan,  Louis  Hayward; 
Dugan,  Nat  Pendleton;  Campbell  Duncan,  Eugene 
Pellette;  Mrs.  Rosalie  Duncan,  Catherine  Doucet; 
Percy  May  hew,  Phillip  Reed;  Mrs.  Olson.  Viola 
Callahan. 


"MAGNIFICENT  BRUTE,  THE"— Universal. 
— From  the  story  "Big"  by  Owen  Francis.  Screen 
play  by  Owen  Francis  and  Lewis  R.  Foster.  Directed 
by  John  G.  Blystone.  The  cast:  "Big"  Steve  Andrews, 
Victor  McLaglen;  Delia  Lane,  Binnie  Barnes;  Bill 
Morgan,  William  Hall;  Blossom  Finney,  Jean  Dixon; 
Bugati,  Henry  Armetta;  "Young  Pete"  Finney,  Billy 
Burrud;  Hal  Howard,  Edward  Norris;  Mrs.  Howard, 
Ann  Preston;  "Brains,"  Zeni  Vatori;  Dr.  Coleman, 
Selmar  Jackson;  Sweets  Papapolas,  Adrian  Rosley; 
Lavolia,  Etta  McDaniel;  Mrs.  Randolph,  Esther  Dale; 
Two-V p  Mooney,  Ray  Brown;  Murphy,  Charles 
Wilson. 


"MAN  WHO  CHANGED  HIS  MIND,  THE"— 
GB. — Screen  play  by  L.  du  Garde  Peach,  Sidney 
Gilliat  and  J.  L.  Balderston.  Directed  by  Robert 
Stevenson.  The  cast:  Professor  Laurience,  Boris  Kar- 
loff;  Dr.  Clare  Wyatt,  Anna  Lee;  Dick  Haslewood,  John 
Loder;  Lord  Haslewood,  Frank  Cellier;  Professor 
Holloway,  Lynn  Harding;  Dr.  Grallan,  Cecil  Parker; 
Clayton,  Donald  Calthrop. 


"THREE  MEN  ON  A  HORSE"  —  First 
National-Warners. — Screen  play  by  Laird  Doyle. 
Directed  by  Mervyn  LeRoy.  The  cast:  Erwin  Trow- 
bridge, Frank  McHugh;  Palsy,  Sam  Levene;  Frankie, 
Teddy  Hart;  Clarence  Dobbins,  Paul  Harvey;  Mr. 
Carver.  Guy  Kibbee;  Williams,  Harry  Davenport; 
Miss  Burns,  Eily  Malyon;  Audrey  Trowbridge,  Carol 
Hughes;  Charlie,  Allen  Jenkins;  Mabel,  Joan  Blondell; 
Harry,  Edgar  Kennedy;  Moses,  Eddie  Anderson; 
Head  Nurse,  Tola  Ncsmith. 


"POLO  JOE" — Warners. — Screen  play  by  Peter 
Milne  and  Hugh  Cummings.  Directed  by  William 
McGann.    The  cast:  Joe  Bolton,  Joe  E.  Brown;  Mary 

Hilton,  Carol   Hughes;  Haywood,   Richard  "Skeets" 


Only  eyes  with  natural-looking 
beauty  win  men's  admiration 


Pinauds  SIX-TWELVE 

CREAMY  MASCARA 
beautifies  eyes  naturally! 

Win  admiration,  when  your  eyes  look  as  if 
Nature  herself  had  given  them  a  luxuriant, 
dark  fringe  of  lashes!  Do  it  with  Pinaud's  Six- 
Twelve  Creamy  Mascara.  It  never  makes  you 
look  "made-up"!  Black,  brown,  blue,  green. 


.„UT£  o,  PI  NAUD  paris 


Sylvia  ot  Hollywood's  New  Book 

'Pull  Yourself  Together,  Baby" 

is  on  sale  at  your  booksellers  now 


You  Cm  Regain  Perfect  Speech  if  you 

STAMMER 

Send  today  for  beautifully  illustrated  book  entitled 
"DON'T  STAMMER,"  which  describes  the  Bogue 
Unit  Method  for  the  scientific  correction  of  stam- 
mering and  stuttering.  Method  successfully  used  at 
Bot;ue  Institute  for  35  years — since  1901.  Endorsed 
by  physicians.  Full  Information  concerning  correc- 
tion of  stammerins  sent  free.  No  obligation.  Benjamin 
N.  Bogue,  Dept.  661,  Circle  Tower,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


pitching 

//       TORT URE//T  One  Minute 

For  quick  relief  from  the  itching  of  eczema,  blotches, 
pimples,  athlete's  foot,  scales,  rashes  and  other  skin 
eruptions,  apply  Dr.  Dennis'  pure,  cooling,  antisep- 
tic, liquid  D.  D.  D.  PRESCRIPTION.  Its  gentle  oils 
soothe  the  irritated  skin.  Clear,  greaseless  and  stain- 
less— dries  fast.  Stops  the  most  intense  itching  in- 
stantly. A  35c  trial  bottle,  at  drug  stores,  proves  it — 
or  money  back.     Ask  for  D.  D.  D.  PRESCRIPTION. 


ANY  PHOTO  ENLARGED 


Size  8x10  inches 

or  smaller  if  desired. 

Same  price  for  full  length 
or  bust  form,  groups,  land- 
scapes, pet  animals,  etc., 
or  enlargements  of  any 
part  of  group  picture.  Safe 
return  of  original  photo 
guaranteed. 
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3  for  $1.00 

SEND  NO  MONEYJ:,t,m„".'K 


l..-..nm.i 


itln, 


ek   yo 


■ill 


;ment.  guaranteed  fade- 
less, ray  postman  4vc  plus  postage— or  send  49c 
with  order  and  we  pay  postage.  Big  16x20- 
inch  enlargement  sent  C.  O.  D.  78c  plus  post- 
age or  send  80c  and  we  pay  postage.  Take  advan 
offer  now.  Send  your  photos  today.  Specify  size  wanted. 

STANDARD  ART  STUDIOS 
104  S.  Jetlerson  St.  Dept.  136-W         CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


LIGHTEN  YOUR  HAIR 
the  NEW  CREAM  WAY 


f 


As  little  or   as    Much   as  You 
Want— Safely— Quickly! 
Not  a  Drug-Store  Liquid! 

Lechler's  Lightning  Hair  Ltght«lMr 


It  ha 


>  lichte 

iii  .<■■ 

Lixhte 


liquid  preparations  V< 
unly.  Cannot  run  to  t  r. 
make  th«  hair  ttfalftM,  i 
crown  dark.  Cannot  -t 
flcial  to  bleached  hair 
ftngv  and  screen  beaut 
cunranteed.     Mailed  con.. 

FD    C   C         With  firtt  ore 
is.  c  r.        rut:    sbw   art  of  lighte\ixu  fiAur 
LECHLER   LABORATORIES,    INC. 
560  Broadway     Dept.   H.     New   York,  N.   Y. 


:  ■    hair    Ci 
..ptuaUy  Ban*      V 
nanants.       Used  by  faraoua 
v«r    20   years.      Harmlesa  — 
nplcto  with  application  brush  (or  only 
■   jxtge  bookie 
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American  Red  Cross 


How  to  Serve  Better  Meals 
...at  less  cast 


Now-  you  can  save  money  on  your  food  bills  and  at  the 
same  time  serve  delightfully  appetizing  meals  meals  thai 
are  nol  onlj  delicious  bul  healthful  and  nutritious  as 
well.  This  is  possible  l>\  following  the  expert  helps  and 
suggestions  on  selecting  and  preparing  food  as  described 
)!.  the  Plu    c tun    Cook   Book 

A  New  Kind  of  Cook  Book 

The   Physical   Cultui     -  B     !    Is  a   new  kind  of  rook 

\  cook  book  winch  gives  you  essential  food  and 
diet  information  in  addition  to  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
recipes  and  a  wide  range  oi  special  menus.  All 
the  recliies  given  in  this  modern  cook  book  lone  been  se- 
lected and  tested  undei  the  immediate  supervision  ol  the 
authors  Bernarr  Macfadden  and  Mih.  Hastings— by  a 
stair  skilled  in  modern  scientific  cookery, 

Menus  to  Suit  Every  Purpose 

feature  of  lids  hook  is  the  ideal  ar- 

oent    ot    menus    in    well    defined    groups,      For    In- 

there    are   ten   different    types   oi    physical   culture 

'   menus   foi    families  with   growing   children. 

nus   for  the   manual   laborer     others   tor   those 

ntary   occupations. 


Reduce    or   Gain    Weight 

Solve    Problem    of 

Constipation 

(h  it  yours  i-  a  problem  of  losing  weight — this  hook  of- 
i'i  you  ideal  food  combinations  for  this  purpose.  If 
you  want  to  gain  weight— you  will  delight  In  its  effective 
food  suggestions  for  this  purpo  ;e.    01  I 

thus,,  menus  specifically  designed  to  prevent  constipation. 
Indeed  here  is  one  book  that  will  solve  all  your  food 
and  diet  problems  —  111  a  most  pleasing  and  delightful 
wa\ 

Send  No   Money  Now 

Tins   remarkable  cook  book   containing   over   800   recipes 

and     I si   i      costs    only    $2.00.      Moreover,    you 

i    no    money    for   your    copy   of    this    book.     Merely 
write  to  address  below  and  pay  postman  $2. no  plus  uost- 
age.     If  you  are  not  satisfied   with  this  hook  return  It  In 
00  will   be  retunded. 


Dept.    P-12.    Macfadden    Book   Co.,    Inc..    1926    Broadway,    New   York,    N.    Y. 


Casts  of  Current  Pictures 


Gallagher;  Colonel  Hilton,  Joseph  King;  Don  Trum- 
beau,  Gordon  Elliott;  Aurt  Minnie,  Fay  Holden- 
First  Loafo .  George  E.  Stcne;  Mrs.  Hilton,  Olive  Tell; 
Jack  Hilton,  David  Newell;  Marker,  Milton  Kibbee; 
Bert.  Frank  Orth;  Rusty,  John  Kelly;  Second  Loafer, 
Charles  Foy. 

"WEDDING  PRESENT "— Paramount.— From 
the  original  story  by  Paul  Gallico.  Screen  play  by 
Joseph  Anthony.  Directed  by  Richard  Wallace. 
The  cast:  Rusty  Flemming,  Joan  Bennett;  Charles 
Mason,  Cary  Grant;  Stagg,  George  Bancroft;  Roger 
Dodacker,  Conrad  Nagel;  Archduke  Adolphus,  Gene 
Lockhart;  Mary  Lawson,  Inez  Courtney;  Squinty, 
Edward  Brophy;  Haley,  Damon  Ford. 

"THEODORA  GOES  WILD "— Columbia.— 
From  the  story  by  Mary  McCarthy.  Screen  play  by 
Sidney  Buchman.  Directed  by  Richard  Boleslawski. 
The  cast:  Theodora,  Irene  Dunne;  Michael,  Melvyn 
Douglas;  Jed  Waterbury,  Thomas  Mitchell;  Arthur 
Stevenson,  Thurston  Hall;  Aunt  Mary,  Elizabeth 
Risdon;  Aunt  Elsie,  Margaret  McWade;  Rebecca 
Perry,  Spring  Byington;  Ethel  Stevenson,  Nana 
Bryant;  Jonathan  Grant,  Henry  Kolker. 

"MAX  I  MARRY,  THE"— Universal.— From 
the  original  story  by  M.  Coates  Webster.  Screen  play 
by  Harry  Clork.  Directed  by  Ralph  Murphy.  The 
cast:  Rena  Allen,  Doris  Nolan;  Ken  Durkin,  Michael 
Whalen;  Clem  Loudecker,  Charles  "Chic"  Sale; 
Robert  Hartley,  Nigel  Bruce;  Jack  Cordon,  Skeets 
Gallagher;  Eloise  Hartley,  Marjorie  Gateson;  Jerry 
Ridgeu-ay,  Cliff  Edwards;  Throcklon  von  Cortland 
Gerald  Oliver  Smith;  Organist,  Ferdinand  Gottschalk; 
Hank  {Piano  Player),  Harry  Barris. 


"PRESIDENT'S  MYSTERY.  THE"— Repub- 
lic.— Story  conceived  by  Franklin  D.  Reosevelt  and 
written  for  Liberty  Magazine.  Screen  play  by  Lester 
Cole  and  Nathanael  West.  Directed  by  Phil  Rosen. 
The  cast:  Blake,  Henry  Wilcoxon;  Charlotte,  Betty 
Furness;  Sartos,  Sidney  Blackmer;  Ilka  Blake, 
Evelyn  Brent;  Roger,  Barnett  Parker;  Andrew,  Mel 
Ruick;  Sheriff,  Wade  Boteler;  Shane,  John  Wray; 
Police  Lieutenant,  Guy  Usher;  Sergeant,  Robert  E. 
Homans;  Earl,  Si  Jenks;  Joe  Reed,  Arthur  Ayles- 
worth. 


"ROSE  BOWL"— Paramount.— From  a  story  by 
Francis  Wallace.  Screen  play  by  Marguerite 
Roberts.  Directed  by  Charles  Barton.  The  cast: 
Cheers  Reynolds,  Eleanore  Whitney;  Paddy  O'Riley, 
Tom  Brown;  Orate  Merrill,  Larry  Crabbe;  Soapy 
Moore,  William  Frawley;  Dutch  Schidtz,  Benny 
Baker;  Mary  Arnold,  Terry  Ray;  Susie  Reynolds 
Nydia  Westman;  Florence  Taylor,  Priscilla  Lawson; 
Browning  Hills,  James  Conlon;  Thornton,  Lew  Mason; 
Orville  Jensen,  John  Sheehan;  Russell,  Hugh  Mc- 
Arthur;  Doc,  Adrian  Morris;  Swenski,  Joe  Ploski. 

"SING    ME    A    LOVE    SONG"— Warners  — 

From  the  original  story  by  Harry  Sauber.  Screen 
play  by  Sig  Herzig  and  Jerry  Wald.  Directed  by 
Raymond  Enright.  The  cast:  Jerry  Haines.  James 
Melton;  Hammershlag,  Hugh  Herbert;  Goodrich. 
Granville  Bates;  Lola  Parker,  Ann  Sheridan;  Mr. 
Willard,  Charles  Halton;  Officer,  George  Guhl;  Miss 
Joyce,  Linda  Perry;  Detective,  Harry  Hollingsworth; 
Jean  Martin.  Patricia  Ellis;  Chris,  Allen  Jenkins; 
Blakely,  Dennis  Moore;  Mrs.  Parker,  Georgia  Caine; 
Sprague,  Walter  Catlett;  Waiter,  Adrian  Rosley; 
Detective,  Robert  Emmett  O'Connor;  Gwen.  ZaSu 
Pitts;  Mr.  Malcolm,  Charles  Richman;  Red.  Nat 
Pendleton;  Mr.  Barton,  Hobart  Cavanaugh;  Head 
Waiter,  George  Sorel. 

"WE  WHO  ARE  ABOUT  TO  DIE"— RKO- 
Radio. — Screen  play  by  John  Twist.  Directed  by 
Christy  Cabanne.  The  cast:  Stephen  Mathews, 
Preston  Foster;  Connie  Stewart,  Ann  Dvorak;  John 
Thompson,  John  Beat;  MacAndrews,  Russell  Hopton; 
Nick  Trotti,  J.  Carroll  N'aish;  Bright  Boy  Schultz,  Ray 
Mayer;  Ed  Stanley,  Edward  Keane;  Warden  Lawton, 
Landers  Stevens;  Clyde  Beasley,  Frank  Jenks:  Jerry 
Daley,  John  Wray;  Tip  Fuller.  Paul  Hurst;  The 
Watchman,  DeWitt  Jennings;  Tottiver,  Gordon  Jones; 
M.:i  in  Blake,  Bryant  Washburn;  District  Attorney. 
Russell  Hicks;  Judge.  Edward  LeSaint;  Chaplain. 
Howard  Hickman;  Yard  Catttain,  Wilfred  Lucas; 
Arrnilage,  Oscar  Api'el;  Joe  Donahue,  John  Carroll; 
Barkley.  Barnett  Parker;  Macy,  Skins  Miller;  Ro:.1 
Captain,  Tom  McGuire;  Kwong,  Willie  Fung; 
II,  Robert  E.  O'Connor;  Yard  Sergeant,  Eddie 
Chandler;  Tom,  George  Reed;  Cell  Tender,  Vester 
Pegg;  Yard  Lieutenant.  Emmett  Yogan;  Paymaster, 
William  Burress;  Police  Announcer,  Carroll  Nye; 
Mob  Leader,  Harry  Bowen;  Plain  Clothesman,  Marty 
Vandegrift. 

"WITHOUT  ORDERS"— RKO-Radio.— From  a 
short  story  by  Peter  B.  Kyne.  Screen  play  by  J. 
Robert  Bren  and  Edmund  L.  Hartmann.  Directed  by 
Louis  Friedlander.  The  cast:  Wad  Madison,  Robert 
Armstrong;  Kay  Armstrong,  Sally  Eilers;  Penny  Arm- 
strong, Frances  Sage;  Len  Kcndrick,  Vinton  Haworth; 
J.  P.  Kendrick,  Charley  Grapewin;  Tim  Casey.  Ward 
Bond;  Calkins,  Arthur  Loft;  Trueman,  Frank  Thomas, 
St.;  Commerce  Official.  Walter  Miller;  Butler.  William 
Wagner. 
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Now  I'll  Give  You  a  Magnetic 

PERSONALITY 


Says  Sylvia 
Of  Hollywood 
In  Her  New  Book 


MADAME  SYLVIA,  the  beauty  ad- 
viser to  Hollywood's  famous  stars 
and  New  York's  elite,  now  reveals  to 
you  the  secrets  of  a  magnetic  person- 
ality. You  can  be  a  most  captivating 
and  intriguing  person  if  you  will  but 
follow  the  simple  secrets  of  charm  and 
personality  as  described  in  Sylvia's  new 
book,  Pull  Yourself  Together,  Baby! 

This  stimulating  and  inspiring  book 
by  the  author  of  that  national  best  sell- 
er No  More  Alibis  has  already  become 
the  most  talked  about  book  of  the  year 


.  .  .  and  it  has  been  on  sale  less  than 
one  month!  Critics,  book  reviewers  and 
women  in  every  section  of  the  country 
acclaim  Pull  Yourself  Together,  Baby! 
It's  a  book  that  you  will  want  to  read 
and  re-read.  A  book  that  you  will  want 
to  live  with,  day  after  day,  year  after 
year. 

Get  Out  of  the  Rut 
Personality,  as  Sylvia  of  Hollywood 
defines  it,  is  that  magic  touch  which 
makes  an  ugly  person  charming  ...  a 
pretty  woman  fascinating  ...  a  beau- 
tiful girl  simply  irresistible.  It  is  a  com- 
bination of  brains,  character,  charm, 
physical  attractiveness,  manner  and 
manners.  It's  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion "How  can  I  be  popular?"  It  gets 
jobs,  it  wins  friends,  it  draws  beaux  like 
a  magnet.  It  keeps  husbands  in  love 
with  you.  And  make  no  mistake  about 
personality  .  .  .  you  can  acquire  it  .  .  . 
you  can  develop  it.  Not  by  "acting  up" 
or  by  any  foolish  frills  or  mannerisms, 
but  by  carrying  out  a  few  simple  secrets 
of  charm. 

Magnify  Your  Personality 
So  many  of  us  are  blundering,  stam- 
mering self-conscious  folks  that  we 
really  never  give  ourselves  a  chance  to 
express  our  true  personalities.  We 
shrivel  up  into  knots  when  in  company 
of  strangers  and  act  as  awkward  as  ele- 
phants in  rubbers  just  at  a  time  when 
we  wish  to  radiate  with  loveliness.  This 
need  not  be.  For  it  is  but  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  acquire  self-assurance  and  poise 
if  you  will  but  heed  Sylvia's  advice. 


You  are  familiar  with  those  persons 
who  are  bursting  with  personality.  It's 
fun  to  be  in  their  company  .  .  .  they 
have  a  host  of  friends  and  are  always 
the  center  of  attraction  wherever  they 
go.  You've  always  admired  them  .  .  . 
wished  you  could  be  like  them.  Well, 
you  can!  You  can  magnify  your  own 
personality.  You  can  acquire  and  de- 
velop all  those  traits  which  you  admire 
so  much  in  others.  Sylvia  of  Hollywood 
wrote  Pull  Yourself  Together,  Baby!  to 
tell  you  these  very  things.  This  book  is 
packed  solid  with  valuable  hints  .  .  . 
secrets  on  charm  and  personality  that 
Madame  Sylvia  has  gleaned  from  study- 
ing the  most  dynamic  personalitii 
the  stage  and  screen. 

Don't  sit  back  and  accept  yourself  the 
way  you  are,  if  you're  dissatisfied  with 
your  looks,  your  sex  appeal,  your  popu- 
larity. Don't  hide  at  a  time  when  you 
should  radiate  with  beauty  and  pel 
ality.  Read  Madame  Sylvia's  new  book 
.  .  .  apply  her  secrets  and  you  will  ex- 
perience a  marvelous  change  in  your- 
self. You  will  enter  upon  a  new  world 
...  a  world  in  which  you  are  the  master 
of  vour  fate. 

Only  $1.00 

Pull  Yourself  Together,  Baby'  \<  writ- 
ten in  Madame  Sylvia's  typical  rapid- 
fire  style.  It  fairly  bristle-  with  en- 
thusiasm and  is  brimful  of  amusing  in- 
cidents. The  clever  cartoons  which  help 
to  illustrate  this  book  will  give  you 
many  a  chuckle.  The  price  is  only  :- 
If  unobtainable  at  your  department  or 
book  store,  use  the  coupon  below. 


Table  of  Contents 

The  Personality  Diet;  The  Personality  Figure;  Forget 
Thy  Neighbor:  Glamour  is  Glandular;  From  the  Neck 
Up;  The  Personality  Wardrobe;.  The  Step-Children  of 
Personality;  How  are  Your  Company  Manners?;  Poise 
Under  Pressure;  The  Art  ol  Being  a  Good  Sport;  This 
Thing  Called  Love;  Cure-For-The-Blues  Department. 
Take  A  Chance! 

Madame  Sylvia's  Other  Book 

If  you  haven't  read  No  More  Alibis  by  Madame  Sylvia. 
tet  a  copy  ot  tins  national  best-seller  at  once.  This  book 
contains  all  the  beauty  treatments  which  have  made 
Sylvia   a  l.ower  in  Hollywood.     Price  $1.00,   postpaid. 
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|      Macfadden   Book   Company 

I     Dept.   P-12,   1926  Broadway,   New  York.   N.  Y. 

s<"'l  me,  i    -  la  ol   Hollywood's  new  bock  Pull  Your- 

self  Together,    Baby!      1   ,  : 


|      Address 
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*  Ity    State  

□  Check    here    if    yen    ale    encli 
no  More  Alibis. 


Addresses  of  the  Stars 


HOLLYWOOD.  CALIF. 


Paramount  Studios 


Walter  Wanger   Productions,    General   Service 

Studio,    1040   North    Las   Palmas  Ave., 

Hollywood 


Jimmy  Allen 
Henry  Arthur 
Benny  Baker 
Smith  Ballew 
<  George  Barbiei 
Paul  Barrett 
Bennie  Bartlett 
Irene  Bennett 
Louise  Bennett 
Mary  Boland 
Veda  Ann  Borg 
t  .in  e  Bradley 
Olympe  Bradna 
Turn   Brown 
Bum-  and  Allen 
Claudette  Colbert 
Gary  Cooper 
Ernest  I 
Larry  Crabbe 
Bing  Crosby 
Robert  Cummings 
Louis  DaPron 
Jill  Deen 

(Catherine  DeMille 
Marlene  Dietrich 
Johnny  Downs 
Frances  Drake 
Mary  Ellis 
Glenn  Erikson 
Ann  Evers 
Frances  Farmer 
W.  C.  Fields 
Robert  Fiske 
Frank  Forest 
Wilma  Francis 
William  Frawley 
Cary  Grant 
Porter  Hall 
John  Halliday 
Julie  Haydon 
Betty  Holt 
David  Holt 


Wolfe  Hi  pp  i 
Ra  Hould 
John  Howard 
Marsha  Hunt 

Dean  J  a I 

R Karns 

Rosalind  Keith 
Marten  Lamont 
Billy  Lee 
Baby  LeRoy 
Carole  Lombard 
Xick  Lukats 
Ida  Lupino 
Fred  MacMurras 
Sally  Martin 
Gertrude  Michael 
Ray  Milland 
John  Morley 
Jack  Oakie 
Lynne  Overman 
Gail  Patrick 
Elizabeth  Patterson 
Jeanne  Perkins 
Charles  Quigley 
George  Raft 
Jane  Rhodes 
Charlie  Ruggles 
Elizabeth  Russell 
Randolph  Scott 
Gail  Sheridan 
Alison  Skipworth 
Sir  Guy  Standing 
Mildred  Stone 
Louise  Stuart 
Gladys  Swarthout 
Akim  Tamiroff 
Colin  Tapley 
Kent  Taylor 
Terry  Walker 
Virginia  Weidlet 
Mae  West 
Eleanore  Whitney 


20th-Century-Fox    Studios,    1401     N.    Western 
Ave. 


Astrid  Allwyn 
Lynn  Bari 
Mona  Barrie 
Warner  Baxter 
Thomas  Beck 
Mary  Blackwood 
John  Boles 
Esther  Brodolet 
J.  Edward  Bromberg 
Spring  Byington 
Delma  Byron 
Julie  Cabanne 
June  Carlson 
John  Carradine 
Julie  Carter 
Irvin  S.  Cobb 
Ronald  Colman 
Jane  Darwell 
Shirley  Deane 
Dorothy  Dearing 
Frances  Dee 
Alan  Dinehart 
Brian  Donlevy 
Dixie  Dunbar 
Ernest 
Alice  Faye 
Stepin  Fetchit 
Virginia  Field 
Francis  Ford 
Pauline  Frederick 
Janel  ( raynor 
S. it. i    II 
Jack    II 

Phillipa  Hilber 
Kenneth  Howell 
Rochelle  Hudson 
Arline  Judge 
Keye  Luke 
June  Lang 


Wilfred  Lawson 
William  Mahan 
Fredric  March 
John  J.  McGuire 
Victor  McLaglen 
Paul  McVey 
Sonya  Mitchell 
Gavin  Muir 
Warner  Oland 
Maxine  Reiner 
Muriel  Robert 
Florence  Roberts 
Gilbert  Roland 
Geneva  Sawyer 
Charles  A.  Sellen 
Simone  Simon 
Paxton  Sisters 
Paul  Stanton 
William  Stelling 
June  Storey 
Gloria  Stuart 
Slim  Summerville 
Fred  Sylva 
Charles  Tannen 
Julius  Tannen 
Shirley  Temple 
Anita  Thompson 
Lawrence  Tibbett 
Arthur  Treacher 
Edward  Trevor 
Claire  Trevor 
Fred  Wallace 
Marion  Weldon 
Michael  Whalen 
Charles  Winningei 
Jane  Withers 
Helen  Wood 
Loretta  Young 


Columbia  Studios,   1438  Gower  St. 


Roberl  Allen 
R  'i  Arlen 

Jean  Arthur 
Mary  Astor 
Lew   \yrrs 

Bancroft 
\li.  hael   Bartlett 
Ralph  Bellamy 
Wyrley  Birch 
Nana  Bryant 
l  i  i .  i  ,n  rillo 
Andy  Clyde 
Montj  I    .11 1 ti 
Walti  i  Connolly 
Jean  Dixon 
Melvyn  Douglas 

iss  Dumbrille 
i     I  G 

Edith  Fellows 
I  i. u.  i  Hall 
Victor  Kilian 


Bel  h  Marion 
Marian  Mai   h 
Ken  Maynard 

Mi  Kay 
Thomas  Mitchell 
1  lent  v  Mollison 

Moi  ire 
i  lene  Morgan 
l  loyd  Nolan 

Joan  Perry 
Arthur  Rankin 
Florence  Rice 
Eli  abeth  Risdon 
I  ionel  s'       llei 
(  hat  le    Starrett 
Three  Si 

Martha  Tibbetts 
Raymond  Walburn 
Fay  VVray 


Alan  Baxter 
Joan  Bennett 
Charles  Boyer 
Madeline  Carroll 
Peggy  Conklin 


Henry  Fonda 
Frances  Langford 
Walter  Pidgeon 
Sylvia  Sidney 


RKO-Radio  Pictures,  780  Gower  Street 


Walter  Abel 
Heather  Angel 
John  Arledge 
Fred  Astaire 
Lucille  Ball 
John  Beal 
Willie  Best 
Eric  Blore 
Helen  Broderick 
Margaret  Callahan 
John  Carroll 
Anita  Colby 
Alan  Curtis 
Owen  Davis,  Jt 
Joan  Davis 
Maureen  Delan\ 
Richard  Dix 
Robert  Donat 
Doris  Dudley 
Preston  Foster 
Helen  Gahagan 
James  Gleason 
Betty  Grable 
Margot  Grahamc 
Jane  Hamilton 
Ann  Harding 
Katharine  Hepburn 


Harriet  Hilliard 
Harriet  Hoctor 
Harry  Jans 
Maxine  Jennings 
Molly  Lamont 
Louise  Latimer 
Herbert  Marshal! 
Tony  Martin 
Ray  Mayer 
Burgess  Meredith 
Victor  Moore 
Moroni  Olsen 
Helen  Parrish 
Joe  Penner 
Lily  Pons 
Jessie  Ralph 
Gene  Raymond 
Erik  Rhodes 
Ginger  Roger; 
Francis  Sage 
Anne  Shirley 
Ann  Sothern 
Barbara  Stanwyck 
Fred  Stone 
Helen  Westley 
Wheeler  and  Woolsey 
Patricia  Wilder 


United   Artists  Studios,    1011    N.   Formosa  Ave. 


Billie  Burke 
Eddie  Cantor 
Charles  Chaplin 
Ruth  Chatterton 
Dolores  Del  Rio 
Douglas  Fairbanks 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr 
Paulette  Goddard 
Mariam  Hopkins 
Walter  Huston 


Elissa  Landi 
Francis  Lederer 
Tilly  Losch 
Nino  Martini 
Joel  McCrea 
David  Niven 
Merle  Oberon 
Mary  Pickford 
Frank  Shields 
Douglas  Walton 


Pioneer  Pictures,   1041    N.   Formosa  Ave. 
Charles  Collins  Steffi  Duna 

Republic  Pictures,  4024  Radford  Ave. 


Gene  Autry 
Lew  Ayres 
Smiley  Burnettt 
Mae  Clarke 
Donald  Cook 
Charlotte  Henrv 


Barbara  Pepper 
Roger  Pryor 
Phil  Regan 
Ann  Rutherford 
Evelyn  Venable 
John  Wayne 


CULVER  CITY,  CALIF. 

Hal    Roach   Studios 


Charley  Chase 
James  Finlaysor 
Oliver  Hardy 
Darla  Hood 
Patsy  Kelly 
Stan  Laurel 
Rosina  Lawrence 
Eugene  (Porky)  Lee 


Patty  Doris  May 
George  McFarland 

(Spanky) 
Our  Gang 

Carl  Switzer  (Alfalfa) 
William  Thomas 

(Buckwheat) 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer   Studios 


Brian  Aherne 
Elizabeth  Allan 
John  Barrymore 
Lionel  Barrymore 
Freddie  Bartholomew 
Wallace  Beery 
Robert  Benchley 
Lorraine  Bridges 
Virginia  Bruce 
John  Buckler 
Charles  Butterwortl 
Bruce  Cabot 
Joseph  Callei.i 
Mary  Carlisle 
lean  Chatburn 
Manto  (lark 
Jackie  Cooper 
Melville  Coopei 
Joan  Crawford 
Henry  Daniell 
Dudley  Digges 
Buddy  Ebsen 
Nelson  Eddy 
Stuart  10  win 
Evans 
Bi  it v  I' in ness 
Clark  Gable 
Greta  Garb  t 
[udj   <  .arland 
Igor  Gorin 


Robert  Greig 
Edmund  Gwenn 
Jean  Harlow 
Louis  Hayward 
Ted  Healy 
Louise  Henry 
William  Henry 
Jean  Hersholt 
Irene  Hervey 
Allan  Jones 
June  Knight 
Frances  Langford 
Francine  Larrimore 
Charles  Laughton 
Eric  Linden 
R  ibert  Livingston 
Ann  Loring 
Myrna  I 
Marx  Brothers 
Jeanette  Mat  Donald 
I  tta  Merkel 
Robert  Montgomery 
L  t  ink  Morgan 
Stanley  Morner 
1 i  i    Morris 
George  Murphy 
Edward  V  i 

Edna  May  Oliver 

Maureen  O'Sullivan 
Reginald  Owen 


Cecelia  Parker 
Jean  Parker 
Nat  Pendleton 
William  Powell 
Eleanor  Powell 
Juanita  Quigley 
Luise  Rainer 
Duncan  Renaldo 
May  Robson 
Mickey  Rooney 
Shirley  Ross 
Rosalind  Russell 
Ernestine  Schumann- 
Heink 


Ruth  Selwyn 
Norma  Shearer 
Harry  Stockwell 
Lewis  Stone 
Harvey  Stephens 
James  Stewart 
William  Tannen 
Robert  Taylor 
Franchot  Tone 
Spencer  Tracy 
Charles  Trowbridge 
Henry  Wadsworth 
Johnny  Weissmuller 
Robert  Young 


UNIVERSAL  CITY,  CALIF. 

Universal   Studios 


Henry  Armetta 

Edward  Arnold 

Binnie  Barnes 

Noah  Beery,  Jr 

Billy  Burrud 

Jeanne  Dante 

Andy  Devine 

Irene  Dunne 

Marta  Eggerth 

Diana  Gibson 

Edgar  A.  Guest 

Gloria  Holden 

Jack  Holt 

Edward  Everett  Horton 


Henry  Hunter 
Buck  Jones 
Shaindel  Kalish 
John  King 
Priscilla  Lawson 
Edmund  Lowe 
Doris  Nolan 
Sunny  O'Dea 
Jean  Rogers 
Cesar  Romer  > 
Maria  Shelton 
Margaret  Sullavan 
John  Wayne 
Jane  Wyatt 


BURBANK,  CALIF. 

Warners-First  National   Studios 


Eddie  Acuff 
Ross  Alexandei 
Robert  Barrat 
Joan  Blondell 
Humphrey  Bogart 
George  Brent 
Joe  E.  Brown 
James  Cagney 
Hobart  Cavanaugh 
Marguerite  Churchill 
Joseph  Crehan 
Marion  Davies 
Bette  Davis 
Olivia  de  Havilland 
Claire  Dodd 
Ann  Dvorak 
Patricia  Ellis 
Gordon  Elliott 
Florence  Fair 
Glenda  Farrell 
Errol  Flynn 
Dick  Foran 
Kay  Francis 
Jane  Froman 
Paul  Graetz 
Hugh  Herbert 
Leslie  Howard 
Olin  Howland 
Warren  Hull 
Ian  Hunter 
Josephine  Hutchinson 
Sybil  Jason 
Allen  Jenkins 
A I  Jolson 
Boris  Karloff 
Ruby  Keeler 


Guy  Kibbee 
Joseph  King 
Margaret  Lindsay 
Alma  Lloyd 
Anita  Louise 
Barton  MacLane 
Jeanne  Madden 
Rosalind  Marquis 
Frank  McHugh 
James  Melton 
Carlyle  Moore,  Jr. 
Jean  Muir 
Paul  Muni 
Pat  O'Brien 
Henry  O'Neill 
Linda  Perry 
Dick  Powell 
Richard  Purcell 
Claude  Rains 
Craig  Reynolds 
Addison  Richards 
Beverly  Roberts 
Edward  G.  Robinson 
Jean  Sennett 
Winifred  Shaw 
Eddie  Shubert 
Gale  Sondergaard 
George  E.  Stone 
Paula  Stone 
Lyle  Talbot 
June  Travis 
Mary  Treen 
Rudy  Vallee 
Warren  William 
Marie  Wilson 
Donald  Woods 


Lloyd  Hughes,  616  Taft  Bids..  Hollywood,  Calif. 
Harold  Lloyd.  6640  Santa  Monica  Blvd..  Hollywood. 
Neil  Hamilton.  P.  O.  Box  711,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
Ned  Sparks,   1765   No.   Sycamore  Ave.,   Hollywood. 
Onslow  Ste\.  Small  Laudau  Co.,  6331  Holly- 

wood Blvd.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 


STUDIOS  IN  ENGLAND 

London    Film    Productions   Ltd. 
22   Grcsvenor  St.,   London,   England 


Robert  Donat 
Penelope  Dudley- Ward 
Joan  Gardiner 
Patricia  Hilliard 
Sir  Cedric  Hardwicke 


Charles  Laughton 
Raymond  Massey 
Mi  tie  Oberon 
Ralph  Richardson 
M    : ^aretta  Scott 


Gaumont  British  Pictures 

Lime   Grove   Studios,   Shepherds   Bush 

London,  WI2,   England 


George  Arliss 
Peggy  Ashcroft 
Constance  Bennett 
Frank  Cellier 
Mary  Clare 
Cicelv  Court  a 
Peter  Croft 
Constance  Cummings 
John  Gielgud 
Constance  Godridge 
Sonnie  Hale 
Timmv  Hanley 
Will  Hay 
Helen  Have 


Os    ■  H  >m  ilka 
Jack  Hulbert 
Anne  Lee 
Glennis  Lorimer 
Barry  Mackay 
fe     e  Mel 
1  i    -t   Mills 
Lilli  Palmer 
Nova  Pilbeam 
Rene  Ray 
Peggy  Simpson 
Basil  Sydney 
Tom  \\ 
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Hollywood  Fashions  in 


BY  MUNSING 
W  UJeaF 


THIS  Christmas,  follow  the 
stars,  and  give  "Hostess"  Paja- 
mas by  Munsingwear.  Styled  by 
and  for  Hollywood's  brightest  stars, 
these  exciting  new  Munsingwear 
"Hostess"  Pajamas  are  now  worn 
by  the  smart  set.  Fashioned  of 
luxurious  new  chenille  fabric  exclu- 
sive with  Munsingwear.  In  rich 
tones,  tailored  to  slenderize.  Ask  to 
see  them  at  a  quality  store  near  you. 


Alice  Faye  who  will  be  seen  in  the  Twentieth 
Century-Fox  Production  ON  THE  AVENUE, 
enhances  her  lovely  blond  beauty  with  the 
I m j  —  1 1  tones  of  Hostess  Pajamas  by  Munsingwear 


aJCiu      "ZJZX\^   ^V-J^L^o 


uaJo 


Mrs.   Alexander  Black,  descendant  of  a  California  family  prominent  since 
the  early  Spanish  settlements.  This  is  her  latest  portrait,  a  study  by  Hurrell. 


Tin-  1  lianon  Room,  Ambassador  Hotel,  New  York,  where  you  see  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  New 
York  too!  John  Cayet,  mtutre  d' hotel,  says:  I  In-  Ambassador's  discriminating  clientele  prefer 
finer  food  and  liner  tobaccos.  Camels  arc  an  outstanding  favorite  at  our  tables." 


Both  a  pleasure  and  an  aid  to  digestion: 

Camels! 


Smoking 

One  of  the  happiest  experiences  of 
daily  living  is  smoking  Camels.  Their 
grateful  "lift"  eases  you  out  of  a  tired 

n 1... their   delicate   flavor   always 

intrigues  the  taste.  Meals  In-come 
more  delightful  with  Camels  hetween 
courses  and  after.  They  accent  elusive 
flavors.,  .and    lend    their    subtle    aid 


to  good  digestion.  For  Camels  stimu- 
late the  flow  of  digestive  fluids,  bring- 
ing about  a  favorable  alkalizing  effect. 
Camel's  costlier  tobaccos  do  not 
get  on  your  nerves  or  tire  your  taste. 
They  set  you  right    Make  it  Camels 

fi mm  on  —  for  pleasure. ..and  for 

digestion's  sake! 


Lazy  days  at  Del  Monte... casual  house  parties  at 
her  husband's  Shasta  County  ranch... the  amus- 
ing new  evening  jackets... charity  work. ..up- 
country  hunting  and  fishing,  dashing  East  on 
holidays . . .  attending  the  film  premieres. . . gather- 
ing a  gay  crowd  for  a  midnight  snack  from  the 
chafing  dish:  perhaps  sweetbreads  in  cream  with 
chopped  almonds.. .Melba  Toast. ..cheese. ..coffee. 
And  always  within  reach . .  .Camels.  Camels  are 
important  in  the  success  of  this  clever  hostess. 
"For  me  and  for  most  of  my  friends,  Camels  are 
a  natural,  necessary  part  of  social  life.  Camels 
add  a  special  zest  to  smoking,"  says  Mrs.  Black, 
"anil  they  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  digestion. 
They  give  one  a  comforting  'lift'  that  is  easy  to 
enjoy  but  hard  to  describe."' 

,  /  few  of  the  distinguished  women  uho  prefer 
Camel's  costlier  tobaccos: 

MRS.  NICHOLAS  BIDDLE,  Philadelphia 

MISS  MARY  BYRD,  Richmond 

MRS.  POWELL  CABOT.  Boston 

MRS.  THOMAS  M.  CARNEGIE,  JR..  New  York 

MRS.  J.  GARDNER  COOLIDGE,  II.  Boston 

MRS.  ERNEST dn  PONT,  JR..  W  ilmington 

MRS.  CHISWELL  DABNEY  LANGHORNE,  Virginia 

MRS.  JASPER  MORGAN,  New  \ork 

MRS.  NICHOLAS  G.  PENNIMAN,  III.  Halt, more 

MRS.  I.ANGDON  POST,  Were  York 

MISS  ANNE  C.  ROCKEFELLER,  New  York 

MRS.  BROOKFIELD  VAN  RENSSELAER.  New  York 


Copyright.  lo::r..  P..  J.  Reynolds  Toll; 


Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 


COSTLIER    TOBACCOS:    camels  are  made  from 

FINER,    MORE    EXPENSIVE    TO  B  ACCQS  ■  ■  ■  TURKISH   A  N  1> 
DOMESTIC.  ..THAN     ANY     OTHER      POPILAR      BRAND. 
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